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Article  I.— MR.  TENNYSON  AND  THE  IDYLS  OF  KING 
ARTHUR. 

Idyls  of  the  King.    By  Alfred  Tknnyson,  D.  (I  L.,  Poet 
Laureate.     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1859. 

John  Milton,  when,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  had  left  Eng- 
land to  perfect,  by  travel  and  by  experience  of  foreign  lands, 
the  varied  education  by  which  he  had  been  training  himself 
tor  immortality, — "  pluming  his  wings  and  meditating  flight," 
— ^liad  come  at  last,  through  Franco  and  Northern  Italy,  along 
the  coast  of  the  blue  Mediterranean  to  Naples.  Plere  he  lin- 
gered among  the  charming  scenes  of  that  Italian  landscape, 
rich  in  natural  beauty,  and  not  less  rich  in  historic  memories. 
Here  he  mused  over  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  and  as  he  looked 
about  him  or  glanced  off  to  seaward,  his  eyes,  as  yet  not 
sightless,  rested  on  many  an  object  which  had  been  made  im- 
mortal by  ancient  fable  or  by  classic  verse.  Here  too  he  was 
the  guest  of  the  noble  Manso,  himself  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
poet,  but  more  famous  as  the  friend,  protector,  and  biographer 
of  Taseo,  and  as  the  patron  of  the  more  recent  but  less  worthy 
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poit  Marini.  Doubtless,  in  the  weeks  that  Milton  spent 
surrounded  by  such  scenes  and  in  such  companionship,  there 
was  much  talk  and  meditation  of  the  poets,  ancient  and 
modem,  whose  names  and  memory  were  so  associated  with  the 
place,  and  more  especially  of  the  tales  of  chivalry  and  romance, 
which  lived  in  the  verse  of  Tasso.  Thus  it  was  that  the  young 
English  poet  was  led  to  speak  about  the  ancient  tales  of 
British  chivalry,  and  to  tell  the  polite  and  appreciating  Italian 
the  mythic  story  which,  centuries  before,  the  romance  writers 
had  begun  to  fabricate, — the  story  of  Arthur  and  his  noble 
knights, — of  Arthur  and  the  battles  that  he  fought  for  Christ 
and  Britain.  And  here  it  was,  most  probably,  (as  indeed  his 
biographer  has  suggested,)*  that  the  plan  of  writing  a  great  epic 
poem,  upon  which  until  now  he  had  meditated  vaguely,  be- 
gan to  take  definite  shape  in  his  mind,  and  to  be  freely  spoken 
of  in  his  intercourse  with  his  friends.  He  would  sing  of 
Arthur  and  the  British  kings  who  fought  the  Saxons,  and 
would  mak^  the  valor  and  the  faith  of  those  old  warriors  to 
live  again  in  his  enduring  verse.  Such  was  the  plan  which 
he  then  hoped  to  accomplish.  The  hope  grew  upon  him 
while  he  stayed  in  Italy,  and,  when  he  was  suddenly  summon- 
ed home  again,  he  expresses  it  distinctly  in  his  parting  epistle 
to  Manso : 

"  Indigenas  reTocabo  in  cannioa  reges, 
Arturumque  etiam  sub  terria  bclla  moventem ! 
Aut  dicam  invicts  sociali  foedere  mentae 
Magnanimos  heroas/* 

He  carried  his  design  with  him  back  to  England,  and  we 
find  hini  still  cherishing  it  in  the  elegant  elegiac  poem  which 
he  wrote  soon  after  his  return,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his 
friend  Deodati.  In  the  mythic  history  of  Britain,  in  the  story 
of  the  crafty  maneuvering  of  Merlin, — of  the  betrayal  of  the 
fair  Igrayne,  the  birth  of  Arthur  and  the  wars  and  treachery 
that  followed, — was  to  be  found  the  subject  for  his  promised 
epic.  Only  it  is  noticeable  that  now,  in  the  gravity  of  his  ma- 
turing manhood,  and  chastened  by  the  bereavement  which  he 

*  See  Toland's  Life  of  Hilton,  (London  ed.  of  1761,)  page  14-17. 
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had  suffered,  he  chooses  this  for  his  subject,  not  in  the  hope  of 
a  wide  immortality  of  fame,  but  preferring  rather  to  live  in  the 
affectionate. and  grateful  memory  of  his  own  countrymen.  If 
only  by  his  poem  he  may  secure  to  himself  a  reward  like  this, 
he  says : 

"  mi  satis  ampU 
Merces,  et  mihi  grande  decus,  (sim  ignotus  in  asTuro 
Turn  licet,  externo  penitiisque  inglorius  orbi.)^ 

But  the  news  which  hurried  Milton  back  to  England,  be- 
fore be  had  become  satisfied  with  his  stay  in  Naples,  was  the 
news  of  civil  discord  and  commotion  which  was  soon  to  be 
followed  by  civil  war  and  a  great  revolution ;  and  for  years 
to  come,  he  had  enough  to  do  "  in  liberty's  defense,"  without 
planning  epics  or  writing  them.  When,  at  last,  with  a  soul 
strengthened  by  experience  of  controversy  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion and  of  state,  disciplined  and  matured  by  personal  afflic- 
tion and  suffering,  he  came  to  the  production  of  the  promised 
poem,  he  found  that  he  had  all  this  time  been  intraining  for 
a  nobler  work  than  to  record  the  fictitious  story  of  any  earthly 
heroes.  He  had  been  occupied  too  long  with  matters  far 
sublimer  than  the  wars  of  Arthur  and  the  adventures  of  his 
knights.  He  could  not  descend  again  from  the  high  places 
from  which  he  had  been  doing  battle  for  freedom,  for  purity 
of  faith  and  order,  and  for  eternal  truth.  Now  that  the  time 
had  come  for  him  to  sing,  he  sang  '*of  man's  first  disobe- 
dience," and  of  the  wise  counsels  and  the  mighty  acts  of  God ; 
— ^and  80  the  epic  of  King  Arthur  has  remained  unwritten 
until  now. 

It  has  remained  unwritten,  but  not  unatteimpted.  Only  a 
few  years  after  Milton  died.  Sir  Eichard  Blackmore,  a  learned 
and  excellent  man,  so  eminent  in  the  profession  of  medicine 
that  King  William  HI  appointed  him  his  own  physician,  em- 
ployed his  leisure  time  in  writing  a  long  poem,  in  which  he 
celebrated  the  military  exploits  which  are  attributed  to  the 
early  part  of  Arthur's  reign.  This  production  being  received 
with  unexpected  favor^  he  followed  it  speedily  with  another 
poem,  in  twelve  books,  in  which  he  recorded  the  tedious  series 
of  Arthur's  later  triumphs.    Sir  Eichard  was  a  man  of  un- 
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commonly  religious  spirit.  His  motive  in  writing  was  a  most 
excellent  one, — and  he  succeeded  in  showing  to  a  generation 
whose  literary  taste  had  been  fearfully  corrupted^  that  a  poet 
could  write  good  verses,  and  a  great  many  of  them,  too,  with- 
out polluting  them  with  all  the  indecencies  in  which  Dryden 
and  his  fellows  had  delighted.  He  succeeded,  also,  to  some 
extent,  in  elevating  the  taste  which  had  become  thus  degraded. 
But  in  spite  of  the  excellent  spirit  in  which  they  are  written, 
and  although  the  verses  are  smooth  and  polished  and  rhyme 
with  faultless  regularity,  the  poems  are  monotonous  and 
heavy.  The  Arthur  whom  they  celebrate  is  a  mere  military 
hero,  although  his  general  character,  as  far  as  it  appears,  is 
every  way  respectable  ;  he  appears  chiefly  engaged  in  battle 
with  opposing  armies,  and  with  an  occasional  dragon  ;  celestial 
powere  array  themselves  on  his  behalf  against  the  machina- 
tions of  Lucifer  and  his  fiends,  who  are  contriving  continu- 
ally for  his  temporal  and  eternal  destruction.  Once  or  twice 
lie  is  made  to  personate  some  Scriptural  character.  Lucifer, 
for  instance,  asks  and  obtains  leave  to  distress  and  tempt  him, 
feeling  sure  that  in  adversity  his  integrity  of  character  will  be 
destroyed.  But  he  endures  with  the  patience  and  constancy  of 
Job.  "^Terlin,  *lie  great  magician,  is  represented,  contrary  to 
all  history  and  all  fable,  as  having  proved  false  to  Arthur  and 
the  British  cause,  and  as  giving  the  assistance  of  his  wicked 
enchantments  to  the  hostile  army.  Being  brought,  as  Balaam 
was  of  old,  for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing  a  cui-se  upon  the 
British  king  and  people,  he  is  forced  to  bless  instead, — and 
does  so  in  a  very  excellent  and  Scriptural  style,  very  good  in 
its  place,  but  not  what  we  look  for  from  the  wizard  of  King 
Arthur's  court.  But  we  look  in  vain  through  all  these  succes- 
sive books  for  that  King  Arthur  who  was  "  the  floure  of  all 
knights  and  kings,"  who  was  so  brave  and  yet  so  gentle,  who 
was  so  pure  and  just,  who  was  illustrious  not  only  on  the  battle- 
field and  at  the  tournament,  but  also  "  at  the  head  of  all  his 
table  round,"  in  council,  as  a  king,  a  friend,  a  husband. 

This  last  remark  is  true  also,  though. in  a  less  degree,  of  the 
Prince  Arthur  whom  Spenser  introduces  as  the  hero  of  his 
"  Faery  Queen."     He  is  not  distinctly  the  Arthur  of  the  old 
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romances.  So  far  as  the  character  of  the  hero  is  concerned,  he 
might  as  well  bear  any  other  name.  He  appears  at  best  but 
seldom,  and  the  part  which  he  plays  in  the  poem  is  not  a  con- 
spicuous one.  The  scenes  and  persons  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected are  allegorical  and  of  the  poet's  own  invention,  and  we 
catch  no  glimpse  of  all 

**  The  goodliest  feUowship  of  famous  kuights  ^ 

that  met  at  the  round  table,  and  whose  delight  it  was  to 

"  talk  of  knightly  deeds, 
Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halU 
Of  Camelot." 

The  "  Faery  Queen  "  has  not,  indeed,  shared  the  fate  of  Sir 
Richard  filackmore's  epics,  and  is  not  banished  to  the  dusty 
shelves  of  libraries;  but  it  is  because  the  sweetness  of  the 
melody,  the  beauty  of  the  verse,  the  pure  and  high  morality 
of  the  poetic  thought  have  made  it  worthy  to  be  always  read 
and  loved ;  and  not  because  it  has  successfully  treated  or  even 
attempted  to  treat  the  history  and  character  of  its  nominal 
hero,  King  Arthur. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  a  subject  which  Milton  consid- 
ered worthy  of  his  genius,  and  which,  in  some  form  and  to  some 
extent,  has  been  a  favorite  one  with  a  great  many  of  the 
English  poets,  should  long  ago  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
that  poet  who  is,  in  our  day,  the  greatest  living  master  of 
English  verse.  Among  the  earliest  of  his  poems  are  traces  of 
his  familiarity  with  the  romances  and  legends  that  cluster 
about  the  almost  mythical  name  of  Arthur.  It  was  when  he 
first  began  to  be  known  as  a  poet,  that  he  put  in  verse — and 
witli  such  exceeding  skill  as  even  he  himself  has  rarely  sur- 
passed— the  story  of  "  the  Lady  of  Shallott,"  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer.  Besides  this  he  had  given 
us  such  a  perfect  lyric  as  the  "  Sir  Galahad  ;"  and  such  an  ex- 
quisite little  gem  of  description  as  the  fragment  of  five  stan- 
zas, in  which  he  paints  Sir  Lancelot  and  Queen  Guinevere  on 
one  of  those  Maying  parties  in  which,  as  old  Sir  Thomas 
Malory  tells  us,  the  queen  delighted  to  ride,  "  bedashed  with 
hearbes  and  floures  in  the  best  manner  and  freshest;"  and 
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such  a  complete  and  vivid  picture  as  that  which  he  hangs  in 
his  "  Palace  of  Art,"  and  in  which  he  portrays  how 

"  mjthic  Uther*fl  deeply-wounded  son 
In  some  fftir  space  of  sloping  greens 
Lay,  dozing  in  the  rale  of  Avalon, 
And  watched  bj  weeping  queens.'^ 

And  such  passages  as  these,  even  without  the  splendid  frag- 
ment of  an  epic  which  we  find  in  the  "  Mort  d'Artliur," 
were  suflScient  to  give  evidence  of  a  poetic  taste  which  could 
appreciate  what  was  beautiful  and  good  in  those  old  fables, 
and  of  a  poetic  power  which  could  mold  them  anew,  expand- 
ing and  adorning  them  and  making  them,  to  countless  readers 
in  our  time  and  in  times  to  come,  sources  of  pure  and  healthful 
pleasure  and  of  real  instruction.  They  gave  evidence,  too, 
that  the  poet  who  produced  them  was  casting  longing  eyes 
toward  the  great  field  of  ancient  romance,  from  which  these 
were  only  single  flowers,  and  encouraged  the  hope  that  he  was 
making  ready  by  and  by  to  enter  it,  in  the  maturity  of  his 
powers,  and  to  bring  us  forth  a  noble  poem  and  a  worthy  one, — 
the  poem  which  Milton  might  have  written,  but  that  he  had 
higher  work  to  do, — the  poem  for  which  all  readers  of  English 
poetry  have  so  long  been  waiting, — the  epic  of  Eng  Arthur. 
"We  welcome  this  volume  of  "  Idyls,"  regarding  it  as  the  first 
partial  fulfillment  of  that  cherished  hope,  and  trusting  that  the 
Laureate  is  meaning  to  continue,  prefixing  and  adding  to  them, 
till  he  shall  have  given  us  a  series  of  poems, — idyls,  if  he 
chooses  to  call  tl^em  so, — arranged,  as  these  are,  in  a  sort  of 
chronological  order, — having,  as  these  have,  some  thread  of  con- 
nection, and  so  making  the  story  of  Arthur  more  or  less  com- 
plete, from  the  days  of  his  birth  by  the  fair  Igrayne,  and  of 
his  nurture  under  the  cunning  superintendence  of  Merlin,  to 
that  magnificent  closing  scene  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  already 
described  to  us, — when 

"  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roared 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea ; 
Until  King  Arthur^s  table,  man  by  man, 
Had  fallen  in  Lyonness  about  their  Lord 
King  Arthur.'* 
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Precisely  Bach  an  arrangement  as  this,  which,  so  far,  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  adopted,  would  be  most  accordant  with  the 
style  of  the  old  romances,  as  we  find  them  compiled  by  Sir 
Thomas  Malory.  There  is  no  closely  connected  story,  of 
which  the  fortunes  of  the  "  lily  maid  of  Astolat,"  for  instance, 
are  an  inseparable  part, — ^but  the  several  subordinate  stories 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  complete  in  themselves,  but  strung 
together  in  some  sort  of  unity  by  a  common  attachment  to  the 
story  of  Arthur, — something  as  was  that  rhyme  of  Vivien's 
which  she  likened  to  "  the  fair  pearl-necklace  of  the  Queen." 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  Mr.  Tennyson,  who  has  never 
written  bettor  poetry  than  when  he  has  written  upon  subjects 
connected  with  King  Arthur,  will  give  us  more  of  so  excellent 
a  sort? 

Before  we  pass  to  a  more  careful  and  particular  examination 
of  these  poems,  we  ought  to  say  something  further  about  the 
subject  of  them.  Whether  there  ever  was  a  British  King 
named  Arthur  has  been  not  only  doubted  but  even  positively 
denied ;  and  whether  there  ever  was  or  not  cannot  greatly  con- 
cern us  now ;  for  if  there  was  we  can  positively  know  but 
little  more  about  him  than  the  fact  of  his  existence  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  sixth  century.  It  is  difficult,  however,  if 
there  was  no  such  real  existence,  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
we  find  his  name  famous  in  tradition,  in  fragments  of  poems, 
and  in  the  scanty  historical  records  of  those  days,  even  centu- 
ries before  the  time  when  GeoflFrey  of  Monmouth  produced  the 
startling  and  ingenious  fables  which  were  the  basis  of  the 
romances,  in  prose  and  verse,  that  became  so  popular  in  later 
years.  It  is  difficult  to  explain,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  the 
legends  which  connect  the  name  of  Arthur  with  so  many 
actual  localities  in  Southern  England  and  in  Wales.  And  it  is, 
certainly,  vastly  more  satisfactory  to  accept  the  meagre  histori- 
cal evidence,  liable  as  it  may  be  to  suspicion,  and  to  conclude 
that  there  really  wa?,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century,  an 
Arthur,  whose  reign  was  so  illustrious  above  those  of  the 
petty  kings  preceding  and  succeeding  him,  and  whose  cha- 
racter was  so  excellent  and  noble  among  a  people,  and  at 
a  time  when  such  nobility  was  uncommon,  that  his  name 
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endured,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  historiaiuj,  living  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  between  the  lips  of  men.  And  so  his  glor\' 
grew  from  age  to  age,  aod  was  made  magnificent  beyond  the 
truth,  till  Geoffrey,  partly  collecting  and  partly  inventing  the 
fabulous  history  of  his  life  and  acts,  made  u  groundwork  for 
all  the  romances  which  have  come  down  to  us.  And  thus,  too, 
in  later  ages,- Arthur  has  come  to  be  considered,  even  by  those 
who  know  but  little  more  of  him  than  his  name,  as  the  ideal 
of  a  king  and  hero,  brave,  generous,  and  chivalric.  Such 
was  be,  in  fact,  to  the  old  romancers.  Their  ideal  of  a 
Christian  knight  and  heroic  king  may  have  been  a  low 
one, — although  not  always  quite  so  low  as  some  modern  crit- 
ics would  have  us  believe  it, — but  that  ideal  was  Arthur, 
reigning  at  Camelot  among  his  knights  of  the  round  table,  and 
inciting  them  by  precept  and  example  to  be  perfect  in  what- 
ever should  become  a  noble  knight.  The  romances  of  these 
old  writers  are  best  known  to  modern  readers  in  the  compila- 
tion which  was  made  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1470,  by  ^>ir 
Thomas  Malory,  a  knight  of  the  court  of  Edward  the  Fourth 
of  England,  and  his  version  of  them  has  been  the  authority 
which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  apparently  recognized,  so  far  as  he 
has  thought  proper  to  confine  himself  to  them. 

In  regard  to  '^  La  Morto  d'Arthure,"  under  which  title  Sir 
Thomas  Malory's  book  was  published,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to 
say  briefly  that  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  its  author 
to  be  chiefly  a  fictitious  romance,  but  founded  upon  veracious 
history  ;  that  it  was  published  for  the  delight  and  profit  of  the 
reader,  and  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  fame  of  a  king 
whose  existence  had  even  then  begun  to  be  questioned.  Tlie 
three  volumes  appear,  at  first,  to  be  filled  merely  with  monoto- 
nous and  somewhat  tirseome  descriptions  of  wars  and  tourna- 
ments, of  the  adventures  of  the  noble  knights  of  the  round 
table,  encountering  giants  and  sometimes  dragons,  jousting 
perpetually  with  stranger  knights,  deliveiing  damsels  from 
distress  in  which  uncourteous  knights  had  held  them,  meeting 
with  rebuflFs  and  disfavor,  or  with  love  and  goodly  cheer,  from 
the  damsels  to  whom  they  oflfered  their  devotion.  But  through 
all  the   monotony  and   din  of   these  successive   adventures, 
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appear  the  characters,  clearly  drawn  and  memorable  for  their 
yividnees  and  power,  of  "the  blameless  king"  himself,  of 
Guinevere — ^thatiSjWinifred — ^his  beautiful  but  faithless  queen, 
of  Lancelot  and  Tristram,  peers  in  bravery,  and  bound  together 
in  the  truest  friendship, — of  the  crafty  Gawaine,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  pure  Sir  Galahad,  who  surpassed  all  others  in  his 
worth  and  glory,  and  who,  with  Sir  Percivale  and  Sir  Bors, 
achieved  at  last  the  quest  of  the  Sane  Greal.  And  the  sim- 
plicity and  beauty  of  the  old  knight's  narrative,  the  power  of 
his  descriptions,  the  appreciation  which  he  shows  of  what  is 
beautiful  and  noble  wherever  he  finds  it,  the  tinge  of  the  super- 
natural with  which  his  stories  are  colored,  just  enough  to  make 
them  fascinating,  but  not  enough  to  make  them  monstrous, — 
all  these  combine  to  make  the  volumes  not  wearisome  but 
delightful ;  add  to  this  that  they  are  written  in  the  purest  and 
strongest  Saxon  style,  in  such  language  as  we  rarely  meet  with 
now  except  in  King  James's  version  of  the  Bible. 

The  times  of  chivalry,  and  the  romances  which  in  those 
times  attained  so  wide  a  popularity,  have  been  often  and  justly 
condemned  as  in  a  high  degree  immoral  and  impure.  It  must 
be  confessed  that,  to  a  fearful  extent,  this  censure  is  a  well 
deserved  one.  We  can  hardly  claim,  even  for  Sir  Thomas 
Malory's  book,  that  it  is  to  be  recommended  as  widely  useful 
for  popular  reading.  It  is  a  mere  collection  of  romances,  and 
as  such,  of  course,  is  not  a  book  of  the  highest  utility.  No  doubt 
the  real  morality  which  Malory's  picture  of  chivalry  presents  to 
us,  is  sometimes  no  morality  at  all.  But  it  is  not  true  that  his 
ideal  is  thus  low  and  unworthy,  and  that  it  finds  its  expression 
in  the  criminality  of  a  Lancelot,  for  instance.  We  can  sympa- 
thize, indeed,  with  good  old  Roger  Ascham's  indignation, 
when  he  tells  us  that  he  knows  of  a  time  "  when  God's  Bible 
was  banished  the  court,  and  'La  Morte  d'Arthure '  received 
into  the  Prince's  chamber."  Just  so  we  should  be  indignant, 
and  should  know  what  to  believe  of  the  character  of  such  a 
court,  if  it  were  true  in  our  day  that  the  Bible  were  cast  out 
and  "Vanity  Fair,"  for  instance,  or  even  "Oliver  Twist," 
welcomed  in  its  place.  But  that  good  old  schoolmaster  spoke 
too  hastily,  and  evidently  without  knowing  whereof  he  affirm- 
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ed,  when  he  declared  that,  in  that  book,  "  they  are  counted  the 
noblest  knights  who  do  kill  most  men  without  any  quarrel, 
and  commit  fowlest  adulteries  by  subtlest  shiftes."  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  whole  romance  of  the  quest  of  the  Sane 
Qreal,  if  Eoger  Ascham's  statement  is  correct  ?  And  what 
shall  we  say  about  the  pure  Sir  Galahad, — beyond  all  question 
the  strongest,  bravest,  noblest  of  the  knights  of  the  round 
table, — who  sat  in  the  "seat  perilous,"  in  which  no  other 
man  might  sit  and  live,  and  who  was  kept,  by  heavenly  power, 
from  pride  and  arrogant  presumption,  from  cruelty  and  from 
defilement  ?  How  is  it,  if  these  tales  are  all  so  steeped  in 
licentiousness  as  some  modem  critics  would  have  us  believe, — 
how  is  it  that  we  find  in  them  a  character  so  supernaturally 
lovely,  and  so  bright  an  example  of  religious  purity,  simplicity, 
and  faith,  fanciful,  it  may  be,  but  so  fascinating  and  so  ele- 
vated in  its  tone  that  we  know  not  where  to  look  in  all  Englisli 
allegory  for  its  superior,  unless  in  the  dream  of  the  Elstow 
tinker  ?  It  is  something  of  the  spiritual  beauty  and  of  the 
ethereal,  almost  colorless,  purity  of  this  "  quest  of  the  Sane 
Qreal,"  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  made  familiar  to  us  in  the 
lyric  to  which  we  have  had  occasion  once  already  to  refer. 
This  is  the  same  Sir  Galahad  who  says  and  feels — 

^*  My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten. 
Because  mj  heart  is  pore ;" — 

this  is  the  "just  and  faithful  knight  of  God,"  doing  frequent 
and  perilous  battle,  and  going  through  much  tribulation,  but 
always  fighting  in  a  righteous  cause,  and  always  aspiring  to  a 
heavenly  reward.  No  earthly  love  is  his,  although  he  counts 
as  sweet,  indeed,  and  worthy  of  all  gratitnde,  the  pure  love  of 
woman ; 

**  But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above, 

My  knees  are  bowed  in  crypt  and  shrine." 

He  is  content  with  faith  in  heavenly  things  of  which  he  some- 
times has  a  foretaste  here : 

*'  A  maiden  knight — to  me  is  given 
Such  hope  I  know  not  fear ; 
I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 
That  often  meet  me  here. 
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I  muse  on  joy  that  will  not  cease. 

Fore  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams. 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 

Whose  odors  haunt  my  dreams/* 

So  living  and  so  diligently  following  his  quest,  he  at  last 
achieves  it,  and  in  great  peace  and  glory,  kissing  his  comrades 
Percivale  and  Bors,  and  commending  them  to  God,  he  sends  a 
farewell  message  to  his  sinful  father,  the  great  Sir  Lancelot, 
bidding  him,  simply  and  solemnly,  to  "  remember  this  unsta- 
ble world.  And  therewith,"  as  Sir  Thomas  Malory  simply  tells 
us,  in  his  quaint  old  English,  "  hee  kneeled  down  before  the 
table  and  made  his  praiers ;  and  then  sodainely  his  soule  de- 
parted unto  Jeau  Christ,  and  a  great  multitude  of  angels 
beare  his  soule  up  to  heaven,  that  his  two  fellowes  might 
behold  it"  Before  we  can  condemn,  with  sweeping  and  indis- 
criminate censure,  all  the  old  romances  of  chivalry  as  being 
penetrated  through  and  through  with  immorality,  we  must 
forget  such  stories  as  the  quest  of  the  Sane  Greal,  and  such 
characters  as  Galahad  and  Percivale  and  Bors.  And  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that,  when  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  book  usurped  the 
place  of  the  Bible,  in  the  Prince's  chamber,  this  romance  was 
not  a  favorite  one,  nor  these  the  characters  that  were  most 
read  and  imitated. 

We  should  be  glad  to  show,  if  it  could  be  done  without  too 
great  a  digression  from  our  plan  in  these  pages,  after  how 
excellent  a  sort  this  old  knight  moralizes  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  heroes  whom  he  describes  in  his  book,  and  to  illustrate  by 
examples  the  simple,  reverent,  and  noble  spirit  in  which  he 
wrote.  What  we  have  already  said  is  enough  to  prove  that 
the  field  of  old  chivalric  romance  is  not,  at  least,  so  wholly 
vile  as  some  would  have  us  believe  it.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  a 
field  into  which  a  soul  like  Milton's  could  enter  without  defile- 
ment For,  as  he  himself  tells  us,*  he  found,  as  he  read,  that 
the  ideals,  at  least,  were  noble ;  and  if  the  real  attainments  of 
the  characters  fell  short  of  them,  or  were  in  gloomy  contrast 
with  them,  ho  was  saddened  to  be  sure,  and  made  indignant, 

*  Kaeson's  Life  of  Milton,  Boston  edition,  p.  289. 
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but  was  not  polluted.  "  So  that,"  he  says,  "  even  those  books 
which  to  many  others  have  been  the  fuel  of  wantonness  and 
loose  living — I  cannot  think  how  unless  by  Divine  indul- 
gence— proved  to  me  so  many  incitements  to  the  love  and 
steadfast  observation  of  virtue." 

In  this  hurried  and  inadequate  view  of  the  age  of  chivalry, 
and  especially  of  the  times  of  Arthur,  and  of  the  literature 
which  has  depicted  to  us  the  manners  of  that  age,  it  is  not 
difScult  to  see  why  it  must  prove  so  fascinating  to  the  poet. 
It  appears,  in  a  soit  of  fantastic  way,  and  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  as  a  golden  age.  And  it  is  so  far  distant  in  the  dim 
past,  and  so  almost  unknown  to  authentic  history,  that  the 
imagination  wanders  back  to  it  unconstrained,  and  accepts 
"with  ease  and  wild  delight  the  unreal  superuaturalism  that 
fills  it.  We  are  willing  enough  that,  as  we  look  back  into  that 
far-off  horizon  of  the  past,  the  sky  should  seem  to  mingle  with 
the  earth ;  that  the  powers  of  heaven  and  of  the  air  should 
come  into  a  closer  contact  with  men.  That  unreasonable  love 
for  fanciful  impossibilities  which  is  so  powerful  in  the  minds 
of  children, — and  which  makes  so  attractive  to  them  a  fairy 
tale,  for  instance,  or  one  of  those  grotesque  books  which  the 
Germans  in  our  day  manufacture  for  the  children  of  this 
favored  age, — exists  with  no  little  power  among  many  children 
of  a  larger  growth,  and  gives  to  such  fables  of  the  olden  time 
as  these  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  a  continual  power  to 
charm.  Especially  is  this  true  of  any  mind  which  is  in  an  un- 
common degree  imaginative  and  poetic.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  Milton,  when  he  was  young  and  had  not  acquired  the 
sterner  and  more  practical  character  which  his  later  years 
brought  to  him,  and  when  he  was  lingering  at  Naples,  capti- 
vated by  the  soft  sky  and  pleasant  landscape,  and  by  the 
memory  of  classic  days,  was  led  to  think  of  Arthur,  and  the 

"goodly  usage  of  those  antique  tymes, 
In  which  the  sword  was  scrTaunt  unto  right ;" 

whereof,  not  long  before,  his  predecessor,  Edmund  Spenser, 
had  sung  so  sweetly.  No  wonder,  too,  that  Tennyson  has 
turned  again  and  again  to  the  romances  of  those  bygone  times, 
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which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  appreciate,  until  he  has  grown 
into  the  spirit  and  even  the  very  language  of  them,  and  can 
remold  and  polish  them  and  rehearse  them  to  us  expanded 
and  adorned  in  his  own  melodious  verse.  It  is  not,  we  may 
well  be  sure,  in  any  lazy  and  repining  love  for  a  dead  past,  as 
if,  with  it,  the  age  of  gold  had  gone  forever  by,  that  he  looks 
thither  and  delights  to  linger  there.  But  it  is  rather  because 
he  finds  in  those  old  times  ideals  which  may  be  full  of  life  and 
beauty,  and  lessons  which  may  be  full  of  instruction,  in  that 
"golden  year"  which  now  is  and  which  is  coming  all  the  time ; 
for  Mr.  Tennyson  is  not  a  poet  of  the  past,  but  of  the  present 
and  the  future. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  look  more  directly  and  particularly 
at  the  four  "  Idyls "  before  us.  The  three  last  of  these  are 
founded  upon  subjects  taken  from  the  "  Morte  d'  Arthur ;" — 
but  the  subject  of  the  first  is  found  in  those  old  Welsh  roman- 
ces, which  have  been  so  long  locked  up  from  modern  readers  in 
a  language  which  seemed  to  repel  all  scholars,  except  some 
few  who  cared  little  or  nothing  for  the  idle  stories  of  those  for- 
gotten times.  Recently,  however,  the  enthusiasm  and  dili- 
gence of  an  English  lady,  who  married  into  Wales,  has  given 
us,  in  a  most  elegant  and  attractive  English  translation,  these 
stories  of  the  Mabinogeon  ;  and  they  prove  to  be  what  their 
title  indicated  that  they  were, — children's  stories  of  the  times 
of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  but  with  such  a  power  to  amuse 
and  fascinate  that  others  beside  children  might  well  be  de- 
lighted with  them.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  knights  of 
these  romances,  though  he  is  one  that  is  nowhere  mentioned  in 
the  English  and  Breton  legends,  is  "  the  brave  Geraint,"  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  more  beautiful  and  simple  woman's  char- 
acter, throtighout  the  whole  range  of  the  chivalric  literature, 
than  the  character  of  Enid.  And  so,  altliough  the  story  was  a 
long  and  rambling  one,  and  needed  to  be  told  with  great  skill, 
lest  it  should  become  wearisome,  Mr.  Tennyson  did  well  to 
choose  it  and  to  give  it  to  us  in  his  fresh  and  graceful  verse. 
If  he  can  find,  among  the  Welsh  stories,  more  knights  as 
brave  and  generous  as  Prince  Geraint,  and  more  women  as 
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fair  and  good  as  Enid,  we  would  gladly  have  him  give  them, 
also,  immortality  in  similar  Idyls. 

If  the  story  of  Qeraint  and  Enid  is  a  somewhat  queer  and 
fantastic  one,  the  moral  of  it  is  very  high  and  noble.  Against 
all  slothful  and  selfish  indulgence, — against  all  over  indulgence 
in  emotions  which  of  themselves  may  be  most  honorable, — 
against  all  bitter  and  unfounded  jealousy, — against  all  self- 
wrought  perplexity  and  sorrow  that  men  endure,  it  speaks 
with  a  simple  and  right  manly  utterance.  Geraint,  a  knight 
of  the  round  table,  in  the  quest  of  an  adventure  which  he  had 
undertaken  in  behalf  of  Guinevere  the  queen,  had  found  and 
suddenly  had  loved,  in  spite  of  aU  her  broken  fortunes,  Enid  the 
fair,  the  daughter  of  Earl  Yuiol.  He  jousts  for  her,  bravely 
enough,  against  her  wolfish  cousin  Edym,  son  of  Nudd,  who, 
proud  and  mean  and  cruel,  failing  to  win  her  love,  had  hated 
her  and  had  worked  the  ruin  of  her  father's  house.  Him, 
Geraint,  after  a  wondrous  battle,  had  vanquished,  and  had  sent 
humbled  and  sullen  to  Guinevere,  to  give  to  her  apology  and 
allegiance  for  the  foul  insult  which  he  had  done  her,  and  which, 
indeed,  was  the  very  cause  of  Geraint's  adventure.  Recovering 
thus,  for  Enid  and  her  father,  title  and  lands  and  fortune,  he 
will  not  have  her  dress  herself  in  any  other  than  the  faded  silk  in 
which  at  first  he  found  her,  when  he  had  heard  her  singing  to 
herself  and  guided  by  tlie  music  of  her  bird-like  voice,  had 
come  to  her  exclaiming — 

"  Here  by  God's  grace  is  the  one  voice  for  me  !** 

And  in  that  faded  silk  she  rides  with  him,  abashed  and  tremb- 
ling, to  the  court,  and  there  is  welcomed  with  all  honor  by  the 
queen,  who 

'*with  her  own  white  hands 
Arrayed  and  decked  her,  as  the  loYeliest, 
Next  after  her  own  self,  in  all  the  court." 

Thus  being  wedded,  for  a  while  Geraint  honored  and  loved 
witli  all  the  power  of  his  great,  ardent  soul,  his  fair  and  guile- 
less wife,  rejoicing  greatly  in  the  love  that  was  between  the 
queen  and  her.  But  at  last,  heeding  the  rumoM  that  were 
rife  about  the  sin  of  Guinevere,  he  gained  permission,  from  the 
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tingi  to  go  to  his  own  province,  hoping  there  to  keep  his  wife 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  taint  or  stain  of  evil  influence.  And 
here,  absorbed  in  this  one  blind  affection  for  her,  all  other 
duties  are  neglected,  and  all  other  joys  forgotten,  so  that  his 
very  vassals  jeer  and  mock  at  him  as 

^molten  down  in  mere  axorioosness.'' 

Weeping  to  see  herself  the  canse  of  all  the  great  dishonor  into 
which  her  lord  has  fallen,  and  fearing  lest  that  strength  and 
courage  which  she  loved  so  much  should  indeed  be  dying  out, 
and  all  through  her ;  and  yet  not  venturing  to  tell  him  all  her 
sorrow  and  her  fear,  for  dread  lest  he,  with  jealous  anger, 
should  suspect  and  blame  her  boldness,  she  sits  beside  his 
couch,  one  early  morning,  gazing  admiringly  upon  the  mighty 

"warrior  in  his  dreams; 
Who,  moving,  cast  the  coverlet  aside, 
And  bared  the  knotted  column  of  his  throat. 
The  massiye  square  of  his  heroic  breast. 
And  arms  on  which  the  standing  muscle  sloped, 
As  slopes  a  wild  brook  o'er  a  little  stone. 
Running  too  vehemently  to  break  upon  it** 

Gazing  thus  admiringly,  she  sorrowfully  reproves  herself  for 
lacking  in  the  courage  to  speak  out  and  counsel  him  to  look  to 
his  good  name,  lest  all  the  sneers  and  scoffs  at  him  should  not 
be  undeserved, — and  weeping  over  him  exclaims  in  view  of 
her  own  cowardice, 

*•  0  me,  I  fear  that  I  am  no  true  wife !" 

"  By  great  mischance,"  Geraint,  awaking  suddenly,  caught 
these  last  words,  and  stung  with  jealous  pain  and  anger, 
and  almost  with  despair,  at  such  confession,  springs  up  and 
girds  his  harness  on,  and  starts  at  once  upon  a  wild  and  des- 
perate quest  of  adventure,  taking  his  wife  with  him,  dressed 
in  her  meanest  dress,  even  in  that  old  faded  silk  of  hers,  which 
she  had  rererently  treasured.  With  all  the  sternness  that  his 
love  to  her, — sorrowful  indeed,  and  disappointed  and  distrust- 
ful, now,  but  still  earnest, — will  permit,  he  bids  her  ride  far 
on  before  him,  and  on  no  account  to  speak  to  him  ;  and  so  he 
rides,  nursing  his  bitter  anger,  tortured  witli  conflicting  pas- 
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sioDs,  and  mourning  over  all  his  vainly  lavished  love,  while 
she  goes  patient,  sorrowing  too,  and  not  less  deeply,  but  won- 
dering what  has  been  the 

— **  unnoticed  failing  in  herself 
That  made  him  look  so  cloady  and  so  cold/* 

It  does  not  take  long,  in  that  disordered  and  much  neglected 
province  of  Prince  Geraint's,  for  them  to  meet  with  great 
adventures;  and,  in  tlie  course  of  the  first  day,  the  prince  en- 
counters no  less  than  six  strong,  caitiff  knights,  whom  he 
strikes  down  with  spear  and  sword,  and  slays.  Herein  alone 
was  Enid  disobedient, — that  riding  on  before  and  seeing  first 
the  tlireatening  danger  from  those  savage  knights,  she  turned 
back  to  her  lord,  "  met  his  full  frown  timidly  firm,"  and 
warned  him  of  their  presence,  not  daring  to  "  obey  him  to 
^  his  harm."  Thus  for  two  days,  through  many  perils  and 
through  provocations  and  temptations,  Enid  endures  in  meek 
and  patient  love,  waiting  upon  her  lord,  and  watching  by 
him  when  he  slept,  and  weeping  over  him  and  growing  pale 
and  sorrowful,  and  wondering  wherein  she  had  offended  him  ; 
until  at  last  Geraint,  who  had  been  wounded  in  a  fight  with  a 
base  company  of  knights,  fell  fainting  by  the  roadside,  from 
his  horse.  The  true  and  faithful  wife,  not  heeding  all  his 
sullen,  jealous  treatment  of  her,  but  only  mindful  how  she 
best  may  help  him  and  revive  him,  searches  his  wound, — ^for, 
in  those  days,  some  skill  in  medicine  and  surgery  was  one  of 
the  chiefest  accomplishments  of  high  born  maidens — and  binds 
it  up  with  her  own  vail.  The  cruel  and  brutal  earl  within 
whose  territories  this  had  happened,  noticing,  as  he  rides  by, 
this  weeping  woman  and  the  wounded  knight,  and  the  great 
war-horse  standing  mournfully  beside  them,  gives  orders  that 
the  three  be  taken  to  his  own  rough  castle.  Tliere  at  dinner 
time  he  finds  them  all,  the  knight  still  seeming  senseless, 
and  his  faithful  wife  refusing  to  be  comforted.  At  last  Earl 
Doorm,  impatient  at  the  failure  of  the  coarse  and  savage 
hospitality  which  he  had  proffered  to  the  pale  and  trembling 
Enid,  seeing  that  she  will  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  clothe  her- 
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self  in  gay  apparel  like  the  "gentlewomen"  of  his  hall, 
strode  up  to  her  and  smote  her  rudely  on  the  cheek. 

''Then  Enid,  in  her  utter  helplessness, 
And  since  she  thought  *  He  had  not  dared  to  do  it 
Except  he  surelj  knew  my  lord  was  dead/ 
Sent  forth  a  sudden  sharp  and  bitter  cry 
As  of  a  wild  thing  taken  in  a  trap. 
Which  sees  the  trapper  coming  through  the  wood.** 

But  Prince  Geraint,  who,  thanks  to  Enid's  care  and  watch- 
fnlness,  had  partially  recovered  from  his  swoon,  although  he 
had  been  lying  still  and  silent  as  if  senseless  yet,  and  who 
had  been  deeply  conscious  of  his  wife's  affectionate  devotion 
to  him,  and  of  her  brave  rejection  of  the  brutal  politeness  of 
the  huge  Earl  Doorm,  had  found  already  that  his  heart  was 
softening  toward  her,  and  had  yearned  for  her  forgiveness  of 
his  sinful  jealousy.  And  now,  nerved  by  this  cruel  insult  to 
her,  and  feeling  suddenly  his  strength  renewed,  he  grasps  his 
sword  that  lies  beside  him,  springs  like  a  lion  at  the  drunken 
earl,  and  smites  his  head  off  at  a  single  blow.  Panic-stricken 
at  this  sudden  resurrection  of  the  knight  they  counted  dead, 
the  other  men  and  women  fled,  "  yelling  as  from  a  spectre," 
and  Geraint,  left  now  alone  with  Enid,  makes  to  her  his 
remorseful  confession  of  the  grievous  wrong  that  he  had  done 
her,  and  declares, 

*' Henceforward  I  will  rather  die  than  doubt/* 

And  so,  thenceforth,  the  current  of  their  mutual  life  flows 
with  as  deep  and  strong  affection  as  before ;  but,  with  this 
difference,  that  now  it  is  not  ruffled  by  any  whispering  breeze 
of  suspicion,  nor  tossed  by  any  storm  of  jealousy.  Geraint  re- 
sumed his  old  distinction  in  the  brotherhood  of  knights,  and 
Enid, 

— "  whom  her  ladies  loved  to  call 
Enid  the  fair,  a  grateful  people  named 
Enid  the  good ;  and  in  their  halls  arose 
The  cry  of  children,  Enids  and  Geraints 
Of  timet  to  be;  nor  did  he  doubt  her  more, 
But  rested  in  her  fealty,  till  he  crowned 
A  happy  life  with  a  fair  death,  and  fell 
Against  the  heathen  of  the  northern  sea 
In  battle,  fighting  for  tii«  blameless  king.^ 

VOL.  xvm.  2 
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Such,  briefly,  is  the  story ;  but  before  dismissing  it,  we  ought 
to  record  the  fate  of  Edyrn,  son  of  Nudd,  against  whom,  long 
before,  Geraint  had  jousted,  at  the  time  when  first  he  saw  his 
bride.  This  knight,  who  was  a  man  of  great  bravery  and 
prowess,  but  churlish  and  brutal  in  his  spirit,  came  to  the 
court  of  Arthur  sullen  and  humbled  by  his  overthrow,  and 
meaning  to  be  soon  rid  of  life.  But  coming  there,  he  found 
that  Guinevere  forgave  him  utterly,  and  saw  that  all  the  court, 
led  by  the  goodly  king  himself,  not  hated  him,  but  treated 
him  with  noble  kindness  and  with  frank  generosity.  Tlius, 
by  and  by,  the  genial  warmth  of  their  fine  influence  stole 
through  the  proud  and  cold  reserve  in  which  he  had  enwrapped 
himself,  and  he  was  changed  from  his  old  wolfish  nature.  And 
then  he  talked  with  "Dubric  the  high  saint,"  who  at  that 
time  was  the  Archbishop  of  Caerleon-upon-XJsk,  until  the  old 
man  that  he  had  been  was  supplanted  by  the  new  and  gentle 
man  as  which  he  was  hereafter  to  be  known.  So  Arthur 
admitted  him  to  the  great  order  of  the  round  table,  and  he 
lived  honored,  and  died  bravely;  for  we  think  it  is  none 
other  than  this  hero,  whom  we  find  in  another  ancient  legend, 
under  the  name  of  Ider  son  of  Nuth,  fighting  valiantly  against 
three  wicked  giants,  on  the  "  mount  of  frogs,"  and  falling 
into  a  trance  as  if  dead,  from  the  severity  of  his  exertions. 
Whether  he  ever  recovered  from  this  trance,  or  not,  does  not 
appear;  but,  at  any  rate,  Arthur,  who  loved  him  greatly, 
founded  in  his  behalf  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  and  instituted 
no  less  than  twenty-four  monks,  amply  endowed  with  lands 
and  riches,  who  should  pray  continually  for  his  soul. 

This  is  the  story,  and  Mr.  Tennyson,  in  telling  it,  has,  in  the 
main,  adhered  to  the  old  tale  in  the  Mabinogeon.  Where  he  has 
deviated  from  it,  it  has  been  for  the  better,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  greater  simplicity,  and  of  teaching  a  higher 
lesson.  The  character  of  Edyrn  son  of  Nudd,  is  almost  wholly 
Mr.  Tennyson's;  and  the  story  of  his  change,  which  is  told 
with  such  uncommon  skill,  is  altogether  framed  by  him.  And 
in  his  version  of  the  story,  the  bright,  pure  character  of 
Enid  appears  more  clearly,  teaching  with  greater  power  that 
it  is  vastly  better  to  be  good  than  fair,  and  that  a  true,  and 
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simple,  and  confiding  love  is  greatly  better  tlmn  a  false,  tor- 
menting jealousy. 

Jnst  in  this  way  has  Mr.  Tennyson  adhered  to  the  romance 
concerning  Merlin,  in  the  second  Idyl;  not  feeling  himself 
bonnd  by  it  in  all  minutest  details,  but  preserving  the  general 
facts  of  it,  and  expanding  them  or  deviating  from  them  at  his 
will.  The  name  of  Merlin  is  inseparable  from  the  legends  of 
the  days  of  Arthur,  and  is  almost  as  familiar  as  is  the  name  of 
the  great  king  himself.  He  was  the  prince  of  all  magicians, 
*he  mightiest  and  kindest  of  all  wizards : 

— **  the  most  famous  man  of  all  those  times. 
Merlin,  who  knew  the  rauge  of  aU  their  arts, 
Had  buUt  the  King  his  hayens,  ships,  and  halls, 
Was  also  Bard,  and  knew  the  starry  heayens.'^ 

He,  in  the  days  when  Arthur  was  not  born,  had  been  the  kind 
and  potent  friend  of  Uther,  and  had  prophesied  the  valor  and 
the  glory  of  his  son.  For  he  it  was,  who,  when  in  Uther's 
days  there  came  a  fiery  meteor,  with  rays  on  which  there  rode 
a  mighty  dragon,  and  when  all  the  land  was  tronbled  at  it, 
showed  it  to  be  a  happy  omen  of  the  victories  of  Uther,  and 
of  the  conquests  and  the  mighty  dSeds  of  Arthur.  And  thus 
he  caused  that  cunning  workmen  should  contrive  a  dragon,  all 
of  gold,  which,  ever  after,  Uther  and  his  son  King  Arthur 
wore  upon  their  helmets  or  blazoned  on  their  standards  in  the 
wara,  which  was  "  the  dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship," 
and  whence  the  king  was  called  Pendragon,  that  is,  dragon's 
head.  To  him  and  to  his  magic  the  old  romancers  attributed 
the  mighty  power  which  brought  from  Ireland  those  vast, 
rough  hewn  stones  which  even  to  this  day  remain  piled  up  in 
mysterious  grandeur  on  Salisbury  plain.  And  the  tradition 
which  still  lingers  about  that  spot,  and  tells  to  modern  trav- 
elers how  that  "  the  devil "  brought  the  pile  from  Ireland, 
may  be,  perhaps,  received  as  proof  that  the  same  envious 
ramor  which,  in  Arthur's  days,  was  wont  to  call  him  "  devil's 
son,''  has  even  outlived  his  name  and  makes  him  now  abso- 
lutely identical  with  the  Prince  of  evil.  But  what  makes 
Merlin's  character  vastly  more  attractive  is  that  he  was  not 
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merely  a  magician,  but  tliat  beside  the  wizard  power  of  work- 
ing charms,  of  metamorphosing  himself  and  others,  of  convey- 
ing himself  unseen  over  vast  distances  in  a  moment's  time,  he 
actually  possessed  a  vast  amount  of  merely  human  learning, 
and  a  practical  wisdom  not  at  all  supernatural.  He  it  was  who 
took  the  little  Arthur  at  his  birth,  and  had  him  christened  by  a 
holy  man,  and  had  him  carefully  nourished  by  the  wife  of  good 
Sir  Ector.  He  it  was  who  gave  him  always  good  and  sensible 
advice,  in  boyhood  and  in  later  manhood  when  by  the  accla- 
mation of  the  "  comons  "  he  was  chosen  king.  Ho  it  was  who 
founded  the  great  order  of  the  round  table,  counseling  King 
Arthur  that  only  those  who  were  the  noblest  knights  should 
fill  the  hundred  and  fifty  seats  about  it,  and  that  in  the 
'*  seat  perilous  "  only  Sir  Galahad,  the  best  knight  of  the  world, 
should  sit  By  his  advice  the  table  was  made  round,  "  in 
token  of  the  roundness  of  the  world  ;  for,"  as  Sir  Thomas  Mal- 
ory tells  us,  "  by  the  round  table  is  the  world  signified  by 
right.  For  all  the  world,  christen  and  heathen,  resort  unto 
the  round  table,  and  when  they  are  chosen  to  be  of  the  fellowship 
of  the  round  table,  they  thinke  them  more  blessed  and  more  in 
worship  than  if  they  had  gotten  half  the  world."  And  thus  he 
secured  to  Arthur's  court  "the  floure  of  chivalrie  of  the 
world,"  which  should  be  bound  together  in  a  loving  brother- 
hood and  sworn  to  vows  of  noble  knighthood  and  gentleness, 
and  right.  The  fact  that  oftentimes  these  vows  were  broken, 
and  that  some  knights  were  cruel  and  revengeful,  and  im- 
pure,— so  that  the  sage  himself  can  only  say  of  them  at  best, 

"  All  brave,  and  many  generous  and  some  chaste/'  — 

was  not  the  fault  of  Merlin,  and  does  not  disprove  the  noble 
wisdom  of  his  plan.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  wise  and 
practical  policy  of  Merlin,  which  was  continually  displayed 
in  counsel  at  the  council-board,  and  in  stratagem  in  battle. 
Similar  also  was  his  great  skill  in  all  mechanical  arts,  and  in 
all  the  sciences.  He  was  not  merely  a  coarse  and  vnlgai* 
wizard,  but  a  venerable  scholar,  versed  in  all  wondrous  lore 
of  ancient  times  and  foreign  lands.    But  more  than  all  his 
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learning,  his  wisdom  and  liis  magic  power,  was  that  genial 
sonl  of  his  which  made  him,  notwithstanding  all  his  might,  a 
cheerfnl,  sometimes  mirthful  man,  loving  the  good  and  always 
reverencing  God.  Such,  then,  was  Merlin.  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  his  kindly  reverent  love  of  truth  and  goodness,  in  spite 
of  all  his  learning  and  his  wisdom,  in  spite  of  all  his  magic 
and  his  power  to  charm,  he  fell  in  love  with  Vivien,  or,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Malory  puts  it,  he  "  was  assoted  and  fell  in  a 
dotage  on  "  her. 

The  character  which  we  have  described  is  particularly  true 
of  Mr.  Tennyson's  Merlin.    Apparently  he  has  glorified  the 
sage  a  little  in  order  that  he  may  make  his  fate  more  tragical 
and    the  character  of  his  traitress  more  hateful.    Vivien,  in- 
deed, as  we  have  her  in  the  Idyl,  is,  to  some  extent,  a  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Tennyson's  own  making.    It  is  true  that,  even  hi 
Sir  Thomas  Malory's  book,  where  she  appears  as  "  one  of  the 
damoselis  of  the  lake  which  hight  Nimue,"  she  is  not  very 
amiable,  and  certainly  she  wrought  the  ruin  of  the  wizard  by 
her  coquetry  and  artfully  malicious  fascinations.    But  Merlin  is 
represented  as  having  ardently  loved  her,  even  before  the  time 
when  she  began  to  practice  on  him.    It  does  not  appear  that 
the  "damosell"  kindled  the  passion  intentionally,  but  only 
that  having  found  herself  "  assoted  on,"  she  used  her  power 
*'  till  she  had  learned  of  him  all  manner  thing  that  shee  de- 
sired," and  then,  because  "  she  was  ever  passing  wery  of  him, 
and  faine  would  have  beene  delivered  of  him,  for  she  was  afraid 
of  him,  because  he  was  a  divel's  sonne,  and  she  could  not 
put  him  away  by  no  meanes," — she  quietly  and  heartlessly 
disposed  of  him  by  means  of  a  charm  which  he  himself  had 
taught  her.     Afterward  she  wrought  her  fascinations  on  Sir 
Pelleas,   a  brave  and  noble  knight,  a   thousand  times  too 
good  for  her,  and  married  him  with  great  serenity,  while  the 
good  Merlin  lay  hopelessly  and  pitiably  entombed  within  a 
great  rock, — not  in  a  "hollow  oak,"  as  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
given  it.     For  once  "upon  a  time  it    hapned  that  Merlin 
shewed  to  her  in  a  roche  where  as  was  a  great  wonder,  and 
wrought  by  enchantment,  which  went  under  a  stone.    So  by 
her  subtile  craft  and  working,  she  made  Merlin  to  goe  under 
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that  stone  to  let  her  wit  of  the  mervailes  there,  but  she  wrought 
so  there  for  him,  that  he  never  came  out,  for  all  the  craft  that 
ho  could  doe.  And  so  she  departed  and  left;  Merlin."  This 
cool  proceeding  on  the  part  of  this  "  damosell," — who,  by  the 
way,  was  the  same  one  who  fostered  and  trained  Sir  Lancelot 
in  his  boyhood,  (a  fact  which  may  account  for  some  of  the 
subsequent  improprieties  of  that  great  man,) — was  calamitous 
enough  not  alone  for  Merlin,  and  for  all  the  court  and  kingdom 
of  King  Arthur  that  suffered  in  his  loss,  but  also  for  certain 
laborious  spirits  whom  the  wizard,  when  he  went  on  his  last 
visit  to  his  mistress,  had  left  working  on  a  brazen  wall  with 
which  he  intended  to  surround  the  city  of  Caermarthen. 
These  fiends  he  strictly  enjoined  not  to  cease  from  work  till 
his  return,  and  as  he  never  to  this  day  has  come  again  to  re- 
lease them  from  that  hard  obligation,  they  may  be  heard  at 
any  time,  (so  Spenser  says,)  obeying  literally  the  terrible  com- 
mandment. It  is  quite  safe  to  go  and  lay  one's  ear  against  the 
earth  over  their  subterranean  workshop,  although  the  listener 
must  never  dare  to  enter  "  that  same  baleful  bowre,  for  feare 
the  cruel  feendes  "  who  clash  their  iron  chains  and  beat  their 
brazen  cauldrons,  groaning  hideously  the  while,  should  seize 
him  and  devour  him.  Of  Merlin  himself  we  hear  never  more 
except  that  once,  many  years  after  his  entombment,  the 
good  knight  Bagdemagus,  riding  on  a  quest  of  adventures, 
passed  the  place  where  he  was  buried,  "  and  there  hee  heard 
him  make  great  mone;  wherefore  Sir  Bagdemagus  would  have 
holpen  him,  and  went  to  the  great  stone,  and  it  was  so  heavy 
that  an  hundred  men  might  not  lift  it  up.  When  Merlin  wist 
that  he  was  there,  ho  bad  him  leave  his  labour,  for  all  was  in 
vaine,  and  he  might  never  be  holpen  but  by  her  that  put  him 
there."  Alas !  poor  Merlin — vanquished  and  undone  at  last 
by  enchantments  subtler  far  than  any  he  could  wield, — victim 
of  a  serpent-power  of  charming  mightier  than  his  own  and 
which  had  not  his  own  great  noble  soul  of  gentleness  and  kind- 
ness behind  it, — he  perished  by  the  "much  shameful  death,  as 
to  be  put  into  the  earth  all  quicke,"  which  he  himself  had 
well  enough  foreseen,  but  yet  could  not  escape.  That  which 
makes  the  story  wonderfully  true,  as  well  as  all  the  more  piti- 
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able  is  the  fact  that  Merlin  knew,  if  only  he  had  opened  hie 
eyes  and  looked,  that  all  the  specions  virtue  of  the  witch  was 
false  and  only  covered  up  a  soul  of  wickedness.  The  mystery 
of  such  conquests  always  is  that  the  captivity  of  the  victim 
is  brought  about  by  arts  which  he  can  see  through  if  he  will. 

It  is  thus  clear  enough  that  in  the  old  romance,  Vivien  was 
somewhat  the  same  cold,  heartless,  artful,  unprincipled  co- 
quette that  she  appears  in  the  Idyl.  But  the  expanded  char- 
acter, in  all  its  hatefulness  and  hideousness,  in  all  its  awful 
gnilt,  in  all  the  woe  and  suffering  of  which  it  is  the  malicious 
or  careless  cause,  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  own 
genius,  building  upon  the  few  brief  hints  of  Sir  Thomas 
Malory's  story.  The  poet  has  done  well  to  draw  this  picture. 
We  could  almost  have  expected  it  of  the  man  who  has  a  scorn 
and  hatred  for  all  false,  deceitful  and  unholy  love,  so  cordial  as 
that  which  is  expressed  in  "  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,"  and 
from  the  man  who  could  write  the  passionate  and  indignant 
stanzas, 

"  Come  not  when  I  am  dead 
To  drop  thy  foolish  tears  upon  my  grave," — 

stanzas  so  full  of  keenest  anguish,  mixed  with  a  pity  which, 
were  it  not  so  fine  and  so  forgiving,  would  be  exquisitely 
scornful.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  the  picture,  as  he  has  drawn 
it,  is  almost  a  perfect  one.  In  some  respects  it  strikingly  re- 
minds us  of  passages  which  the  greatest  of  English  poets  has 
left  us  in  his  '•  Samson  Agonistes ;"  but  it  is  better  than  those, 
because,  in  that  great  poem,  Milton  only  hints  incidentally  at 
tlie  method  in  which  Samson, — between  whose  experience 
and  Merlin's  there  is  a  wonderfully  strong  resemblance, — was 
overcome  by  the  great  craftiness  of  a  woman ;  whereas,  in  Mr. 
Tennyson's  Idyl,  in  words  and  measure  almost  Miltonic,  all  the 
uainutest  details  of  the  story  are  wrought  out  with  extraordi- 
nary vividness  and  picturesqueness.  The  exquisite  skill  with 
which  the  wileful  traitress  has  attired  herself  for  her  maliciops 
purpose ;  "  the  flattering  prayers  an^  sighs  and  amorous  re- 
proaches "  by  which  she  strives  to  win  from  the  old  sage  his 
dangerous  secret;  the  restless  perseverance  with  which,  in 
varied  ways,  she  follows  up  the  attack  ;  the  show  of  argument, 
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the  weaknesses  of  which  she  femininely  covers  up  with  a 
sort  of  affectionate  petulance ;  the  simple  and  heart-broken 
grief  with  which,  a  little  later,  she  tri^  to  efface  the  effect  of 
the  loathsome  rage  and  open  hate  into  which  she  had  for 
a  moment  betrayed  herself ;  and  last,  the  real  terror  into  which 
the  thunder  bolt  had  thrown  her,  when  she 

**  called  him  dear  protector  in  her  fright, 
Nor  yet  forgot  her  practice  in  her  fright," 

caressing  him  more  fondly  than  before,  and  feigning  penitence 
for  faults  confessed ;  the  way  in  which  thus 

**  mustering  all  her  wiles 
With  blandished  parlies,  feminine  assaults, 
Tongue  batteriep,  she  surceased  not  day  nor  night," 

to  overcome,  in  some  unguarded  and  too  weary  mood,  the  cau- 
tions wizard,  until  he 

**  OTcrtalked  and  overworn 
Had  yielded,  told  her  all  the  charm  and  slept  f — 

all  this  is  told  with  a  power  and  beauty  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
rarely  equaled,  and  justifies  us  in  pronouncing  this  Idyl  to  be 
certainly  the  most  artistic  in  its  construction  of  all  the  four. 
Nor  is  there  in  all  the  volume  anything  more  perfect,  of  the 
sort,  than  the  scenery  of  Vivien.  The  first  five  verses  are,  of 
themselves,  a  picture  so  complete  and  vivid,  that  it  lives  before 
us  at  this  moment  as  visibly  as  if  upon  the  canvas  of  some 
cunning  artist.  Tlie  thunder  storm,  which  from  the  first  was 
threatening,  is  exquisitely  managed, — rising  slowly,  long-im- 
pending, filling  the  world  with  awful  gloom,  warning  the 
wizard,  by  the  still  solemnity  with  which  it  overshadowed 
him,  against  a  weak  compliance  with  the  words  and  tears  of  a 
deceitful  woman,  threatening  with  mutterings  of  vengeance 
the  bad  but  beautiful  enchantress,  thickening  till 

*•  the  dark  wood  grew  darker  towards  the  storm 
In  silence,  while  his  anger  slowly  died 
Within  him,  till  he  let  his  wisdom  go 
For  ease  of  heart," — 

and  finally,  as  if  in  sharp  and  sudden  answer  to  the  heaven- 
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defyiDg  prayer  of  Vivien,  bursting  with  fearftil  majesty,  so 
that 

"  oat  of  beayen  a  bolt 
(For  now  tbe  storm  was  close  above  tbem)  struck, 
Furrowing  a  giant  oak,  and  javelining 
Witb  darted  spikes  and  splinters  of  tbe  wood, 
Tbe  dark  eartb  round.** 

Then  weeping  passionately  over  the  great  sin  and  woe  which 
were  to  come,  it  passed  away,  and 

**  left  tbe  ravaged  woodland  yet  once  more 
To  peace." 

The  power  of  this  description,  and  the  consummate  skill  with 
which  this  natural  scenery  of  the  sad  story  of  the  poem  is 
managed,  are  beyond  praise. 

We  need  not  stop  to  show  how  true  and  noble  is  the  great 
magician's  scorn  of  empty  fame, 

**  Tbe  cackle  of  tbe  unborn  about  tbe  grave," — 

nor  how  sublime  is  his  love  for,  and  humble  acceptance  of 
that  truer  fame  which  is  "  but  ampler  means  to  serve  man- 
kind.'' Nor  do  we  need  to  intimate  that  the  great  storm  of 
righteous  scorn  and  anger  which  the  poet  pours  upon  the  sin- 
ful wiles  of  Yivien,  applies  with  awful  force  to  all  the  wicked 
coquetry  of  all  lands  and  times.  Surely  until  human  nature 
becomes  better  than  it  is,  the  lesson  of  this  Idyl  will  not  fail  to 
be  a  timely  one. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  those  who  were  familiar  with  the 
poems  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  to  recognize  in  "  Elaine,"  the  third  of 
these  Idyls,  something  of  the  strange  story  of  "the  Lady  of 
Shallott."  In  that  sweetest  of  his  early  poems,  he  had  some- 
what vaguely  shown  to  us  the  story  of  a  pure  and  simple 
maiden,  living  alone  "  in  fantasy,"  and  dealing  only  with  the 
far-reflected  images  of  things  which  came  into  the  clear  mirror 
of  her  stainless  soul,  and  which  her  never  ceasing  fancy  pon- 
dered on,  weaving  them  all  into  a  magic  web  of  light  and 
shade,  of  fancied  joy  and  sorrow.  An  awful  doom  was  on  her, 
if  she  dared  to  look  beyond  the  quiet  towers  of  Astolat,  and 
mingle  with  the  real  things  of  life: 
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**  She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be. 
And  BO  she  weaveth  steadily, 
And  little  other  care  hath  she, 

TheLadyofShaUott.*' 

All  had  been  well,  if  only,  in  an  evil  day  for  her,  the  great  Sir 
Lancelot  had  not  passed  by  npon  his  way  to  Camelot.  But  now, 
alas !  she  can  no  longer  be  content  with  images  and  shadows 
of  this  mighty  world.  In  no  mere  web  of  fantasy  can  such  a 
goodly  knight  as  he  have  place.  The  curse  has  come  upon 
her :  and  she  looks  forth  from  Astolat,  away  off  towards  the 
noisy  world,  with  all  its  din  of  war  and  tournament,  with  all  its 
jealousies  and  hatreds,  with  all  its  sin  and  sorrow.  Hence- 
forth her  life  is  real, — sadly  and  sorrowfully  real.  For  lo !  she 
has  looked,  and 

**  lifted  np  her  eyes 
And  loYed  him  with  the  love  which  was  her  doom.*^ 

She  leaves  her  tower  and  comes  forth  under  a  stormy  sky  and 
into  a  bitter  east  wind.  She  glances  sorrowfully  enough,  once 
more  toward  Camelot.  She  sees  with  awful  clearness  all  her 
own  mischance, — her  hopeless  love,  her  joyless  life,  and  calmly 
waits  for  speedy  death, — for  death  which  only  can  contend 
with  and  can  overcome  the  mighty  love  she  bears  to  Lancelot. 
Despairing  of  his  love  she  only  hopes  she  may  be  mourned  by 
him  and  buried  by  his  pitying  hands.  And  so  "  she  floated 
down  to  Camelot,"  telling  dumbly  her  sad  name  and  story, 
and  thus  meeting  with  a  royal  burial  by  King  Arthur's  order. 
But  more  than  that,  her  simple  prayer  was  answered ;  for 
when  the  king  and  all  his  court  came  out  to  gaze  on  her,  and 
wonder  at  her  fate,  then 

**  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space ; 
He  said,  *  she  has  a  lovely  face  ; 
Qod  in  his  mercy  send  her  grace, 
TheUdyofShallott'" 

Such  was  the  story  of  the  early  poem, — a  story  told  with 
wondrous  power  and  poetic  skill,  but  wild  and  fanciful,  and,  to 
a  careless  reader,  seemingly  obscure.  In  this  Idyl  we  have  it 
again, — expanded  and  in  detail,  and  told  with  great  simplicity, 
but  still  tlie  same.     And  yet  this  later  poem  does  not  spoil  the 
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earlier  one.  We  confess  that  we  like  the  lyric  better  than 
before,  since  we  have  read  the  Idyl :  althougli  we  cannot  say 
that  it  is  better  than  the  Idyl.  Certainly  we  would  not  will- 
ingly part  with  either. 

The  story  of  the  fair  Elaine,  giving  us,  as  it  does,  the  picture 
of  a  true,  unselfish  and  absorbing  love,  comes  fitly  and  most 
v^elcome,  after  the  dark  sketch  of  the  false  and  hateful  selfish- 
ness of  Vivien.    There  is  something  very  beautiful  and  fasci- 
nating in  the  character  of  "  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat," — in  her 
unaffected  simplicity  and    in  the  frank  and  unsophisticated 
intensity  of  her  great  love  for  Lancelot.    All  her  days  she  had 
lived  quietly  with  her  father,  old  Sir  Bernard,  and  her  brothers. 
She  knew  little  of  the  world  about  her,  and  nothing  of  the 
wily  ways  of  ladies  of  the  court.     And  when  a  knight  of  the 
great  bravery  and    chivalry  of  Lancelot,  so  courtly  and  so 
gentle  in  his  manners,  so  noble  in  his  bearing,  and  so  strong 
and  so  invincible  in  aspect,  that  men  said  of  him  always,  even 
if  they  did  not  know  his  name,  that  he  was  "  one  of  the  like- 
liest knights  of  the  world," — when  such  a  knight  as  he  came  to 
the  "  baron's  place  "  of  Astolat,  it  was  sure  to  follow  that  this 
maiden  "  ever  beheld  Sir  Launcelot  wonderfully ;  and  she  cast 
such  a  love  unto  Sir  Launcelot  that  shee  could  not  withdraw  her 
love,  wherefore  she  died."    It  was  no  shame  to  her  that  she 
bad  loved  a  knight  so  noble  and  so  valiant,  and,  she  must  well 
believe,  so  good.    Exquisitely  simple  and  touching  is  her  con- 
versation with  Gawaine,  when  in  his  search  for  Lancelot  he  had 
come  to  Astolat  and  found  his  well-known  shield  in  Elaine's 
keeping.     Sir  Thomas  Malory  shall  tell  the  story  in  his  delight- 
ful style  and  strong  old  English.      "  '  Is  that  knight  that  oweth 
that  shield  your  love  V  said  Sir  Gawaine.     '  Tee,  truely,'  said 
shee,  'my  love  he  is,  God  would  that  I  were  his  love.'     *So 
God  me  speede,'  said  Sir  Gawaine,  '  faire  damosell,  yee  love 
the  most  honourable  knight  of  the  world,  and  the  man  of  most 
worship.'     '  So  me  thought  ever,'  said  the  damosell,  'for  never 
or  that  time  for  no  knight  that  ever  I  saw  loved  I  never  none 
erst.'"     So  simple,  and  so  unrestrained,  so  natural   and  all 
absorbing  was  her  love  that  when  at  last  the  tournament  was 
over,  and  when  there  was  an  end  to  all  that  tender  nursing  of 
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the  wounded  hero,  in  which  "  ever  this  faire  maide  Elaine  did 
her  diligence  and  labour  night  and  day  unto  Sir  Launcelot,  that 
there  was  never  child  more  meeker  unto  the  father,  nor  wife 
unto  her  husband  than  was  that  faire  maide  of  Astolat;"  and 
when  Lancelot  was  ready  again  for  jousts  and  battles,  and  was 
about  to  take  his  leave  of  the  old  baron,  she  thought  it  not  un- 
maidenly  to  tell  the  knight  her  love,  and  pray  that  in  his 
mercy  he  would  suffer  her  not  to  die  for  it.  Nor  when  she 
finds  he  cannot  help  her  does  she  love  him  less ;  but  always  to 
the  end  of  life,  which  now  cannot  be  greatly  distant,  will  she 
purely  think  upon  him,  sadly,  indeed,  but  not  less  lovingly. 
And  when  "  her  ghostly  father  bad  her  leave  such  thoughts,'* 
she  answers,  innocently  and  meekly,  that  she  cannot  leave 
them  while  she  lives  and  is  "an  earthly  woman  ;"  and  there- 
with she  humbly  prays  to  ''  the  high  Father  of  heaven  "  and 
to  "our  swete  Saviour  Jesu  Christ,"  pleading  that  if  she 
has  sinned  in  loving  Lancelot  beyond  all  measure,  she  has 
also  suffered  and  is  suffering  "innumerable  paines."  Thus, 
hoping  that  her  sin  may  be  forgiven,  most  piously  and  lovingly 
she  dies.  But  even  after  death  she  went  with  a  simple' and 
most  piteous  appeal  to  Lancelot,  asking  humbly  that,  if  he 
could  not  love  her  while  she  lived,  he  now  would  love,  at 
least,  her  memory.  And  because  she  trusted  that  this  last 
request  of  hers  would  be  received  and  granted  by  the  knight, 
she  would  go  richly  clothed,  as  fitted  one  with  such  a  love  for 
one  she  thought  so  noble ;  and  thus  it  was  that  when  she  came 
to  the  king's  palace  she  was  clad  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  thus 
"  shee  lay  as  though  she  had  smiled." 

It  is  not  diflScult  to  see  the  beauty  and  the  value  of  the 
poem  in  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  given  us  this  delightful  story. 
It  is  a  picture  of  a  simple,  pure,  and  maidenly  affection,  con- 
trasted with  the  false  and  hateful  love  of  Vivien,  and  the  design- 
ing and  selfish  witcheries  of  her  coquetry.  It  is  the  picture, 
toD,  of  a  love  that  meets  with  no  return  ;  but  therein  does  the 
truth  and  faithfulness  of  it  only  appear  the  more  conspicuous. 
That  the  poem  means  something  is  as  certain  as  that  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson is  its  author ;  and  what  it  means,  we  think,  may  be  ex- 
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pressed  in  words  which  Mr.  Tennyson  intended  for  another 
use,  bnt  the  spirit  of  which  pervades  a  great  part  of  his  poetry : 

"  I  bold  it  true,  what  e'er  befall ; 
I  feel  it  Trben  I  sorcow  most ; 
Tia  better  to  hare  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  aH** 

The  lesson  is  that,  though  the  fruit  of  such  a  love  bo  sorrow, 
and  that  sorrow  irrepressible  and  even  nnto  death,  yet,  if  it 
brings  also  patience  and  a  meek  and  holy  resignation, — if  it  be 
also  such  as  theirs — 

**  Whose  loves  in  higher  love  endure," — 

then,  out  of  all  this  sorrow  there  may  come  a  selflessness,  and 
holy  joy  and  peace,  and  such  a  quiet  faith  in  the  hereafter  as 
was  in  the  sonl  of  that  pure  maid  of  Astolat  when,  In  her  death, 
^^  shee  lay  as  though  she  had  smiled." 

We  have  purposely  avoided,  in  our  examination  of  this  third 
Idyl,  any  close  observation  of  the  character  of  Lancelot, — a 
character  strangely  powerful  and  fascinating,  and  wonderfully 
pitiable  too,  and  full  of  warning, — because  it  seemed  better  to 
delay  it  until  we  should  come  to  Guinevere,  with  whom  his 
story  is  inseperably  connected.    It  was  an  evil  day  for  Arthur 
when  he  married  Guinevere,  although  it  was  true  that  men 
could  say  of  her  '^  as  of  her  beautie  and  fairnesse  she  is  one  of 
the  fairest  that  live."    Merlin,  his  wise  and  faithful  coun- 
selor, although  he  advised  him  "  that  ye  take  a  wife,  for  a 
man  of  your  bountie  and  noblenesse  should  not  be  without  a 
wife,"  and  although  he  recognized  the  surpassing  beauty  ot 
this  daughter  of  King  Leodegrance,  "  warned  the  king  privily 
that  Guenever  was  not  wholesome  for  him  to  take  to  wife,  for 
he  warned  him  that  Lancelot  should  love  her  and  shee  him 
againe."    But  finding  that  Arthur's  heart  was  fully  set  upon 
the  match,  and  having  the  sagacity  to  see  that  ''  there  as  a 
man's  heart  is  set  he  will  be  loth  to  return,"  he  forbore  to  tor- 
ment him  further  with  his  prophecies,  but  glanced  at  happier 
things.    It  is  this  hint  occurring  in  the  old  romances  that  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  seized  upon,  when  he  describes  the  wondrous 
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vision  of  a  prophetic  bard  at  the  time  when  the  great  order  of 
the  round  table  was  instituted : 

**  that  night  tho  bard 
Sang  Arthur^s  glorious  wars,  and  sang  the  king 
As  well  nigh  more  than  man,  and  railed  at  those 
Who  called  him  the  false  son  of  Gorlois : 
For  there  was  no  man  knew  from  whence  he  came  ; 
But  after  tempest,  when  the  long  wave  broke 
All  down  the  thuudring  shores  of  Bude  and  Boss, 
There  came  a  day  as  still  as  heaven,  and  then 
They  found  a  naked  child  upon  the  sands 
Of  wild  Dundagil  by  the  Cornish  sea ; 
And  that  was  Arthur ;  and  they  fostered  him 
Till  he  by  miracle  was  approven  king : 
And  that  his  grave  should  be  a  mystery 
From  all  men,  like  his  birth ;  and  could  he  find 
A  woman  in  her  womanhood  as  great 
As  he  was  in  his  manhood,  then,  he  sang, 
The  twain  together  well  might  change  the  world. 
But  even  in  the  middle  of  his  song 
He  faltered,  and  hi«  hand  fell  from  the  harp, 
And  pale  he  turned,  and  reeled,  and  would  have  fallen 
But  that  they  stayed  him  up ;  nor  would  he  tell 
His  vision  ;  but  what  doubt  that  he  foresaw 
This  evil  work  of  Lancelot  and  the  Queen  ?" 

We  quote  the  passage  not  only  for  its  own  exquisite  beauty, 
and  because  it  well  illustrates  some  peculiar  excellencies  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry  which  we  will  notice  presently,  but 
also  because  it  shows  how  much  the  merest  hint  in  the  roman- 
ces can  suggest  to  a  mind  of  high  poetic  genius,  like  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's. It  illustrates,  moreover,  the  style  in  which  he  felt 
at  liberty  to  treat  the  legends,  expanding  them  and  depart- 
ing from  them  at  his  pleasure. 

In  spite,  then,  of  Merlin's  warning,  Arthur  in  his  willful- 
ness must  have  his  way.  And  so  he  marries  Guinevere,  in 
great  pomp  and  "  in  the  most  honourablest  wise  that  could  be 
devised."  It  was  not  long  before  the  prophetic  warning  of  the 
wizard  began  to  be  fulfilled.  For  when  Sir  Lancelot  arrived  in 
Arthur's  court,  fresh  from  the  tutelage  of  Vivien,  his  beauty  of 
aspect  and  his  bravery  attracted  the  attention  of  all  observers, 
and  among  others,  of  the  queen.    It  further  happened,  that 
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on  the   day  when  he  was  admitted  by  King  Arthur  to  "  the 
high  order  of  knighthood,"  an  incident  occurred  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  great  and  guilty  love  which 
was,  in  after  days,  to  make  him  so  notorious.     Lancelot  him- 
self shall  tell  the  story,  in  a  conversation  which,  along  time  af- 
terward, he  had  with  Arthur, — only  a  little  while  before  the  in- 
fidelity of  the  queen  was  publicly  discovered.    "  That  same  day 
yee  made  mee  knight,"  he  says,  "  through  my  hastinesse,  I  lost 
my  sword,  and  my  lady  your  queene  found  it  and  lapped  it  in 
her  traine,  and  gave  me  my  sword  when  I  had  neede  thereof, 
or  else  had  I  beene  shamed  among  all  knights.   And  therefore, 
my  lord  King  Arthur,  I  promised  her,  at  that  day,  ever  to  bee 
her  knight  in  right  or  in  wrong."     A  fatal  promise, — not  for 
Lancelot  alone,  but  for  the  king  and  all  the  realm,  and  fatally 
fulfilled  1    Soon  after,  in  consideration  of  his  wonderful  brave- 
ry, he  was  appointed  one  of  a  select  number  of  knights,  who 
were  known  as  the  "  queen's  knights,"  whose  business  it  was 
to  be  the  special  protectors  of  the  queen,  and  without  whose 
attendance  Guinevere  must  never  ride  abroad.    And  fostered 
by  these  opportunities  it  was  that  there  grew  up  between  them 
that  passionate  and  all  absorbing  attachment,  iu  which  they 
sank  their  self-respect,  their  purity,  their  honor,  and  at  last 
their  reputation.    "We  have  little  need  to  trace  the  history  of 
their  crime, — to  note  the  constant  jealousies  and  passionate 
anger  of  the  queen,  and  the  remorsefnl  consciousness  of  guilt 
and  bitter  condemnation  of  himself  which  made  Sir  Lancelot 
always  sorrowfully  patient  under  all  her  reproaches,  and  only 
the  more  obedient  to  her  slightest  wish.    All  through  the 
romances  this  story  is  implied  rather  than  directly  told.     Like 
the  sad  and  gloomy  background  of  some  varied  picture,  it  lies 
behind  the  other  legends  and  is  seen  continually  through 
them.     It  gives  to  the  character  of  Arthur  a  touching  and 
pathetic  beauty,  and  it  makes  the  story  of  Elaine  the  purer 
and  more  lovely  by  the  force  of  contrast. 

Except  for  this  great  sin  which  fearfully  disfigured  him 
through  all  his  manhood.  Sir  Lancelot  might  have  been  almost 
peerless  among  Arthur's  knights.  Even  in  spite  of  it  he  could 
boast  that  he  had  never  been  overcome  in  a  fair  fight,  save 
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only  by  the  pare  Sir  Galahad.  Never  had  king  a  tmstier  and 
braver  champion  in  battle  and  in  tonmameut  than  Lan- 
celot was  to  Arthur.  Kever  had  knight  a  firmer  friend  and 
nobler  rival  in  all  feats  of  arms  than  Lancelot  was  to  Tristram. 
Never  had  vanquished  foe  a  conqueror  more  gentle  and  more 
merciful  than  Lancelot  was  to  those  with  whom  he  fought. 
Never  had  any  wronged  or  suffering  maiden  a  more  prompt 
and  courtly  defender  than  was  Lancelot  to  all  who  asked  his 
aid.  Never  had  any  youthful  warrior  who  was  striving  for 
an  honorable  name,  a  more  generous  and  sympathizing  friend 
than  Lancelot  was  to  Gareth  and  to  many  others.  And  yet,  from 
his  first  manhood  until  he  had  come  to  full  maturity,  and  was 
beginning  to  grow  old, — ^for  twenty-four  dark,  troubled  years, — 
he  was  in  bondage  to  this  shameful  sin.  Nor  was  this  bond- 
age wholly  unresisted.  Keen  and  bitter  was  his  eelf-con- 
demnation,  and  when,  as  was  the  case  sometimes,  there  was 
added  to  it  the  jealous  anger  of  the  doubly  faithless  queen, — 
it  tortured  him  even  to  madness.  Often  he  chafed  against  the 
chains  which  bound  him,  but  which  he  lacked  the  strength  to 
break.  The  agony  he  suffered  left  its  mark  even  upon  his 
countenance  and  made  him  prematurely  old. 

**  The  great  and  guilty  love  he  bare  the  queen, 
In  battle  with  the  love  he  bare  his  lord, 
Had  marred  his  face  and  marked  it  ere  his  time. 
Another  sinning  at  such  hight,  with  one, 
The  flower  of  aU  the  West  and  all  the  world, 
Had  been  the  sleeker  for  it :  but  in  him 
His  mood  was  often  like  a  fiend,  and  rose 
And  droye  him  into  wastes  and  solitudes 
For  agony,  who  was  yet  a  living  souL" 

Mournful,  indeed,  was  this  long  contested  battle  between 
his  passion  and  his  duty, — ^and  yet  more  mournful  the  con- 
tinued victory  of  passion.  The  warrior  resistless  in  battle, 
the  knight  unmatched  in  tournaments,  was  powerless  in  the 
conflict  with  his  own  fierce  selfishness.  How  true  it  is,  and 
always  has  been,  that  "he  that  ruleth  his  spirit"  is  better  than 
"hethattakethacity." 

But  it  was  not  until  all  the  brotherhood  of  the  round  table 
was  dispersed  upon  the  quest  of  the  Sane  Greal, — a  quest  in 
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which  there  should  "  no  knight  winne  worship  bnt  if  hee  be 
of  worship  hiraselfe,  and  of  good  living,  and  that  loveth  God, 
and  dreadeth  God," — that  Lancelot  fonnd  how  foul  and  how 
radical  was  his  great  sinfulness.    Then  at  last  he  found  that 
he  had  been  ^^  more  hardy  then  is  the  stone,  and  more  bitter 
then  is  the  wood,  and  more  naked  and  bare  then  is  the  leefe 
of  the  fig-tree."    Then  was  he  forced  to  make  remorseful  con- 
fession that  ^'hee  had  loved  a  queene  nnmeasurably  many 
yeares,  ^  and  all  the  great  deeds  of  armes  that  I  have  done, 
I  did  the  most  part  for  the  queenes  sake,  and  for  her  sake 
wonld  I  doe  battaile,  were  it  right  or  wrong,  and  never  did 
I  battaile  all  onely  for  God's  sake,  but  for  to  winne  worship  and 
to  cause  mee  to  bee  the  better  beloved,  and  little  or  nought  I 
thanked  God  of  it.' "    It  was  this  very  pride  of  his,  using,  as  it 
did,  "  wrong  warres  with  vaine-glory,  more  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  world  than  to  please  "  God, — that  lay  behind  his  open 
crime  and  led  him  the  more  readily  into  it.    For,  long  before, 
a  "  damoeell "  had  had  the  boldness  and  good  sense  to  say  to 
him   ^  one  thing  me  thinketh  that  ye  lacke,  ye  that  are  a 
knight  wiveless,  that  ye  will  not  love  some  maiden  or  gentle- 
woman ;"  and  Lancelot  had  replied — "  to  bee  a  wedded  man  I 
thinke  never  to  be,  for  if  I  wei'e,  then  should  I  be  bound  to 
tarry  with   my  wife  and  leave  armes,  and  turnaraents,  bat- 
tells  and  adventures."    It  had  been  well  for  him  if  he  had 
listened  to  this  good  advice  and  followed  it,  and  had  chosen  to 
be  good  rather  than  famous :  it  was  his  duty,  too,  for,  as  ho 
said  himself,  "  I  might  have  been  married  and  I  had  would, 
but  I  never  applyed  mee  to  be  married."    It  was  not  wholly 
his  misfortune  that  he  did  not  love  the  maid  of  Astolat,  for 
instance,  but  it  was,  in  part,  his  sin.    There  are  few  passages 
in  all  the  Idyls  of  higher  truth,  of  nobler  thought,  and  of  more 
touching  beauty  than  those  verses  in  which  Arthur  kindly  and 
most  wisely  shows  to  Lancelot  his  error : 

"  answered  Lancelot,  *  Fair  she  was,  my  king, 
Pore  as  je  eyer  wish  yonr  knights  to  be. 
To  doabt  her  fairness  were  to  want  an  eye, 
To  doabt  her  pnrenesas  were  to  want  a  heart, 
Tea,  to  be  loTed,  if  what  is  worthy  love 
Gonld  bind  him,  but  free  lore  will  not  be  bound.* 
VOL.   XVlil.  8 
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*  Free  love,  00  bound,  were  flreest,^  said  the  king. 
*  Let  loTe  be  free ;  free  love  is  for  the  best : 
And  after  heaven,  on  oar  doll  side  of  death, 
What  should  be  best,  if  not  so  pure  a  love 
Clothed  in  so  pure  a  loveliness  f  yet  thee 
She  fidled  to  bind,  though  being,  as  I  think, 
Unbound  as  jet,  and  gentle  as  I  know.* " 

It  was  not  his  misfortnne  that  he  sacrificed  the  joy  of  pure 
and  wedded  love  to  his  exultant  love  of  honor,  and  that  so 
he  fell  into  his  shameless  love  of  Guinevere.  It  was  his  sin, 
as,  afterwards,  he  sorrowfully  saw.  His  story  is  to  us  the 
story  of  a  proud  and  godless  love  of  glory,  leading  at  last  to 
infamy  and  wretchedness. 

During  the  quest  of  the  Sane  Greal,  it  seemed,  indeed,  that 
he  had  ^^  left  pride  and  taken  him  unto  humilitie."    And  yet, 
again  and  again,  did  it  become  needful  that  he  should  receive 
warning  and  rebuke  for  his  "  evil  faith  and  poore  beleove,  the 
which,"  as  was  once  told  him,  "will  make  thee  to  fall  into  the 
deepe  pit  of  hell,  if  thou  keepe  thee  not."^  "  Hee  hath  taken 
upon  him,"  said  a  goodly  hermit,  "to  forsake  sinne;  and  were 
not  that  hee  is  unstable,  but  by  his  thought  he  is  like  to  turn 
againe,  he  should  be  next  to  achieve  the  Sane  Greal.    But 
God  knoweth  well  his  thought  and  his  unstableness."    And  so, 
although  at  last  he  came  nigh  unto  the  Sane  Greal,  and  saw 
the  great  glory  and  "clearnesse"  which  shone  round  about  it, 
and  heard  the  melody  of  a  voice  "  which  sung  so  sweetly  that 
it  seemed  no  earthly  thing,  and  him  thought  that  the  voice 
said  *joy  and  honor  be  to  the  Father  of  heaven,'" — ^yet  he 
could  not  approach  to  it,  nor  be  fed  with  it,  but  was  smitten 
down  as  by  a  blast  of  fire,  so  that  he  lay  as  dead  for  many 
days.     And  when  the  quest  was  over,  and  he  had  come  again 
to  the  round  table,  he  "forgat  the  promise  and  profession  that 
he  made  in  the  quest,"  and  went  back  again  to  all  his  sinful 
love.    This  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  fair  maid  Elaine 
"  cast  such  a  love  unto  Sir  Launcelot," — a  love  of  which  he 
was  unworthy,  a  love  which  in  his  blindness  and  his  willfulness 
he  cast  aside, — but  a  love  which  took  great  vengeance  on  him 
afterward  when,  all  remorsefully,  he  gazed  upon  that  funeral 
barge  that  floated  down  from  Astolat,  and  knew  that  there  was 
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lying  one  who  loved  him  with  a  purity  and  strength  and  sim- 
ple trath  which  Guinevere  could  never  show  to  him,  and 
which  he  could  not  ever  know  again. 

Snch  is,  in  part,  the  history  of  Lancelot,  and  such  his  char- 
acter,— a  character  of  wonderful  interest  and  drawn  with  great 
force  and  spirit.  There  is  a  splendor  and  a  nobility  about  it 
which  make  it  strangely  fascinating,  and  which,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  showing  as  they  do  how  magnificently  good  he  might  have 
been,  make  the  great  blackness  of  the  sin  which  he  committed 
the  more  hideous  and  hateful.  It  sometimes  happens  that  we 
find,  among  military  men  particularly,  instances  of  character 
in  which  the  noblest  force  and  courage  are  combined  with 
great  simplicity,  and  with  exquisite  tenderness  and  delicacy  of 
sensibility.  Not  to  mention  some  real  instances  in  histor}% 
which  will  readily  occur  to  the  memory  of  our  readers,  the 
character  of  Colonel  Newcome,  in  recent  English  fiction,  is 
such  an  one.  And  we  hazard  little  in  saying  that  in  all  our 
modem  fictitious  literature  there  are  few  characters  so  beauti- 
ful and  so  irresistibly  fascinating.  Somewhat  the  same  ele- 
ments of  grandeur  and  of  beauty  are  found  in  the  Lancelot  of 
Sir  Thomas  Malory's  romances  and  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems. 
Of  such  a  man  we  should  have  the  right  to  expect  that  if  he 
ever  was  a  penitent,  his  sorrow  would  be  very  deep  and  bitter, 
and  his  humility  most  genuine.  So  was  it,  in  fact,  with  Lance- 
loL  For  nearly  seven  years  he  did  great  penance  for  his  sins, 
and  suffered  such  remorse  as  could  not  be  relieved  by  any 
"  comfort  that  the  bishop,  nor  Sir  Bors,  nor  none  of  all  his 
fellowes  could  make  him."  And  when  at  last  he  died,  there 
was  a  wondrous  joy  of  angels  over  him,  as  "over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth,"  for  he  had  become  as  had  been  prophesied  "  a 
full  holy  man."  He  outlived  botli  the  king  and  queen  ;  but 
after  the  death  of  Guinevere  he  lingered  in  much  pain  and 
weariness  of  body  and  of  soul,  not  mourning  for  the  loss  of  his 
old  "  rejoyceing  of  sinne,"  but  piously  repenting  of  his  own 
^'  I^-esumption  and  pride,"  and  of  his  great  ingratitude  to  God 
and  to  his  king.  And  finally,  one  day  his  comrades  found  his 
•'carefuU  body"  lying  lifeless  on  his  bed,  and  noticed  that 
^^  hee  lay  as  hee  had  smiled." 
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The  subject  of  the  fourth  Idyl  is  the  discovery  of  this  guilty 
love  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere, — the  awful  remorse  and  peni- 
tence of  the  queen,  and  the  sublime  and  mighty  sorrow  of  the 
king.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  simplified  and  con- 
densed the  story  so  that  it  becomes  more  manageable  for 
poetry,  and  perhaps  more  impressive  in  its  power.  We  have 
not  space  to  dwell  upon  it.  We  cannot  more  than  mention  the 
exquisite  skill  with  which  the  incidents  of  the  sad  story  are 
arranged,  and  the  scenery  of  it  managed.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  volume  is  the  poetry  so  passionate,  and  so  sublime  as  here. 
Nowhere  else  in  all  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  written  is  there 
such  life,  such  fire,  as  lives  and  burns  in  the  description  of 
the  interview  of  Arthur  wuth  his  queen.  The  tone  of  the 
preceding  Idyls  is  comparatively  quiet,  if  we  except  some 
parts  of  "Vivien  :"  but  here  is  the  expression  of  a  passionate 
emotion  far  more  intense  than  any  words  can  utter,  but 
which,  by  some  mysterious  power,  is  made  to  live  even  in 
the  very  sound  and  rythm  of  the  verse,  and  to  excite  in  those 
who  read  it  a  wonderfully  sorrowful  and  pitying  sympathy. 
We  cannot  forbear  to  call  attention  to  the  power  with  which 
the  character  of  Arthur, — which  until  now  was  somewhat  hid- 
den in  the  background  of  the  other  stories,  though  we  have 
caught  continual  glimpses  of  its  majesty, — is  made  to  blaze  forth 
suddenly  with  such  a  glory  and  a  beauty  that  it  fairly  startles 
one.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way,  the  queen,  who  until  now 
has  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  a  jealous,  sullen,  passionate 
beauty,  is  made  by  her  repentance  to  be  full  of  most  attractive 
loveliness.  Equally  noteworthy  and  singularly  true  is  the  dis- 
tinction which  the  poet  makes  between  the  queen's  remorse 
and  her  sincere  repentance.  For  when  she  left  the  court,  and, 
to  the  holy  house  at  Almesbury, 

*'  Fled  all  night  long  by  glimmering  waste  and  weald, 
And  beard  tbe  spirits  of  the  waste  and  weald, 
Moan  as  she  fled,  or  thought  she  heard  them  moan : 
And  in  herself  elie  moaned,  *Too  late,  too  late,* " — 

even  then,  in  her  despair,  she  felt  a  bitter  shame,  and  was  all 
wrapt  in  black  remorse.     How  men  would  scorn  her, — how 
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disgraced  she  was, — ^how  bitterly  the  realm,  on  which  her  sin 
had  brought 

"  Red  ruin  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws,^* 

would  hate  her, — and  how  all  her  love  of  Lancelot  was  at  an 
end  forever, — these  were  the  thoughts  that  filled  her  mind  and 
emshed  her  down  in  tearless  and  in  hopeless  misery.  But  not ' 
yet  was  she  penitent.  Kot  even  when  she  tried,  a  little  after- 
ward, to  stifle  her  remorse  and  calm  her  conscience  by  the 
thought  that  she  had  put  npon  herself  the  penance  not 

"in  thought— 
Kot  eVn  in  inmost  thought  to  think  again 
The  sins  tliat  made  the  past  so  pleasant  to  us : 
And  I  haye  sworn  neyer  to  see  him  more. 
To  see  him  more,**— 

not  even  then  did  she  repent,  for  still  she  loved  him  with 
a  guilty  love  no  self-inflicted  penance  could  atone  for :  and, 
even  in  that  very  act  of  penance,  all  her  memory  went  back, 
in  guilty  longings  and  regrets,  to  thoBe  same  passionate  days 
which  now  were  come  to  such  a  bitter  ending.  But  when  the 
King  had  come  to  Almcsbury,  and»  found  her  there  in  her  re- 
morse and  shame,  and  showed  her  all  her  sin  and  all  the  woe 
and  ruin  she  had  caused,  and  yet  forbore  to  cast  against  her 
the  reproaches  which  she  well  deserved,  and  curse  her  with 
the  curse  which  she  had  brought  on  others ;  when,  with  a  soul 
all  filled  with  manly  sorrow  and  with  pitying  love,  he  gave  to 
her  his  full  and  free  forgiveness,  harder  to  be  borne  than  any 
scorn  or  curse ;  when  he  spake  to  her  of  true  repentance,  and 
of  a  hope  that  yet  might  be  fulfilled  when  this  unstable  world 
had  passed  away ;  and  when,  although  he  loved  her  still,  he 
would  not  bring  her  forth  again  to  fill  the  throne  she  had  dis- 
graced, but  left  her  with  a  pure  and  tender  and  most  passion- 
ate and  last  farewell,  and  with  a  silent  blessing, — then  the 
queen  repented.  Then,  at  last,  she  saw  the  loveliness  of 
purity  and  goodness :  then  her  mind  and  soul  were  changed, 
and  she  loved  Lancelot  no  longer,  but  clave  with  all  her  being 
unto  Arthur.  This  was  something  difierent  from  penance,  and 
soblimer  than  remorse.    Tliere  was  hope  in  it,  and  faith.    Her 
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sorrow  was  not  less,  but  it  was  purer.  Her  shame  was  not  less 
deep  and  self-condemning,  but  it  was  holier.  She  fixed  her 
thoughts,  now,  on  "  that  world  where  all  are  pure,"  and  on  the 
day  when  she  herself  should  stand  ^^  cleansed  and  forgiven 
before  high  Ood."  In  such  a  spirit  does  she  humblj  ask  to 
join  the  sisterhood  of  nims, — to  fast  and  grieve  and  pray  and 
labor  with  them,  hoping  not  for  joy,  on  earth,  but  only  to 

**  wear  out  in  almsdeed  and  in  prayer 
The  sombre  close  of  that  Yoluptuoofl  day, 
Which  wrought  the  ruin  of  my  lord  the  king.** 

It  is  impossible  to  convey,  by  any  analysis  or  by  mere  quota- 
tions, a  just  impression  of  the  beauty  and  the  power  of  this 
great  poem.  There  is  a  sublimity  and  a  tenderness  in  it  that 
can  be  felt,  but  not  described  nor  wholly  explained.  The 
value  of  the  truths  which  it  enforces  is  not  easily  to  be  over- 
estimated. There  are  few  poets  who  have  set  forth  more  im- 
pressively the  beauty  of  a  true  repentance,  and  the  splendor 
of  a  true  forgiveness.  We  need  only  add  that  in  this  Idyl, 
more  than  in  the  others,  Mr.  Tennyson's  own  genius  has  sup- 
plied the  incidents  and  details  of  the  story.  In  all  the  volume 
there  is  nothing  fresher  and  more  picturesque  and  vivid  than 
the  episode  in  which  the  little  novice  tells  tlie  story  of  her 
father's  ride  from  Lyonness,  when  the  round  table  was  founded, 
and  of  the  joy  and  the  exultant  hope  which  lived  among 

**  spirits  and  men 
Before  the  coming  of  the  sinAil  queen.** 

And  the  introduction  of  this  episode  is  only  one  instance  of 
how  much  we  owe  to  Mr.  Tennyson,  beyond  what  the  old 
legends  would  have  furnished. 

"We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  speak  of  the  vol- 
ume as  a  whole,  and  of  some  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
poetry.  It  will  be  enough  to  say,  in  general,  that  most  of  the 
great  excellencies  of  style,  by  which  the  author's  former  poems 
are  distinguished,  are  found  here  also,  and  some  of  them  in  a 
greater  degree  than  heretofore.  There  is  something  of  the  same 
terseness  of  expression  and  condensation  cf  thought  that  we 
find  in  "  Locksley  Hall,"  for  instance.    The  verse  seems  cram- 
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med  with  meaning  and  althon^  unrhjmed,  is,  nevertheless, 
more  mnaical  and  easy  than  the  rhymes  of  almost  any  other 
poet  would  be.  l%e  English  language  will  owe  much  to  Mr. 
Tennyson  for  what  his  poetry  has  done  to  restore  to  it  some- 
thing of  the  strength  and  beauty  which  it  had  lost  or  was 
losing.  It  is  most  noticeable  that  in  this  Tolume,  even  more 
than  in  his  former  ones,  he  uses  an  uncommon  number  of  old 
Saxon  words, — such  words  as  give  to  Milton's  verse  much  of  its 
strength  and  of  its  simple  grandeur, — and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  excludes  many  of  the  more  fashionable  and  polysyl- 
labic words  of  Latin  origin.  To  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted much  of  the  majestic  simplicity  which  is  so  observable 
throughout  the  Idyls ;  and  also  the  force  of  such  a  verse  as  the 
following,  in  which  Geraint  imposes  on  the  prostrate  Edyrn 
the  conditions  of  his  liberty : 

**  These  two  things  shalt  thou  do  or  thoa  thalt  die.^ 

These,  now,  are  little,  stubbed,  common,  monosyllabic  words, 
but,  for  that  very  reason,  they  are  wonderfully  strong  and  most 
appropriate  to  such  a  use.  And  in  his  preference  for  this  sort 
of  diction,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  rescued  from  oblivion  some  valu- 
able words  and  made  them  new  again.  We  cannot  instance 
them,  nor  can  we  stop  to  point  out  others  which  he  himself  has 
coined  for  special  uses,  and  which  have  passed  already  to  a 
permanent  place  in  the  language.  It  is  evident  enough  that, 
in  his  study  of  the  "English  undefiled  "  in  which  the  roman- 
ces of  Arthur  are  preserved,  he  has  acquired  the  style  and  the 
vocabulary,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  them. 

Those  critics  who  object  to  the  formation  and  use  of  com- 
pound words,  of  such  a  sort  as  those  which  give  such  vast 
advantage  to  the  German  writers,  will  find  enough  to  con- 
denm  in  this  new  volume.^  For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  help 
believing  that  this  copious  source  of  strength  has  been  too 
little  made  available,  and  that  Mr.  Tennyson  is  doing  a  good 
work  in  showing  the  resources  of  the  English  language  in  this 
direction, — ^resources  not  equal  to  those  of  the  German,  but 
yet  not  insignificant. 

But  what  we  chiefly  wish  to  call  attention  to,  in  this  review  of 
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the  whole  volame,  is  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  the  sound  and 
rythin  of  the  verse  to  the  sentiment  which  it  expresses, — an 
adaptation  frequently  apparent  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  former 
poetry,  and  some  admirable  instances  of  which  were  quoted 
in  a  former  volume  of  this  journal.*  How  distinctly,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  voice  of  many  waters  vocal  in  these  verses: 

**ftflone, 
Tbftt  Ustenfl  near  a  torrent  mountain-brook, 
AU  through  the  crath  of  the  near  cataract  heare 
The  drumming  thunder  of  the  hugerfall 
At  diBtance.** 

And  SO,  again,  how  apt  the  movement  is,  when  Enid  hears 

*'  The  sound  of  many  a  htavilj-gaUopping  hoof.** 

So  in  "Vivien,'-  when  the  wileful  witch  was 

'•*'  dazzled  by  the  liTid-flickering  fork. 
And  deafened  with  the  stammering  erackn  and  clape 
That  foUowed."        .... 

**  and  ever  orerhead 
Bellowed  the  tempest,  and  the  rotten  branch 
Snapt  in  the  rushing  of  the  river-rain 
Above  them.** 

Almost  perfect,  in  its  way,  and  illustrative  of  the  same  beauty 
of  rythm  and  sound  is  the  description  of  the  hermit's  cave  in 
the  third  Idyl  :— 

"  A  hermit,  who  had  prayed,  labored  and  prayed. 
And  ever  laboring  had  scooped  himself 
In  the  white  rock  a  chapel  and  a  hall 
On  massive  columns,  like  a  shorecU£f  oave, 
And  cells  and  chambers :  all  were  fair  and  dry ; 
The  green  light  from  the  meadows  underneath 
Struck  up  and  lived  along  the  milky  roofe ; 
And  in  the  meadows  tremulous  mspen-trees 
And  poplars  made  a  noise  of  falling  showers,^'* 

How  vivid  is  the  description  of  the  tournament  at  Ca- 
melot : 


•  New  Enghinder,  Vol  VII,  p.  212-S. 
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'*  The  tnimpetfl  blew  ;  and  then  did  either  side, 
They  that  awailed,  and  ihey  that  held  the  liets, 
8tt  lanc$  in  rest,  9trike  spur^  tuddenly  movej 
Meet  in  the  midst,  and  there  to  furiouely 
Shock,  that  a  man  far-off  might  well  perceive, 
If  any  man  that  day  were  left  afield, 
The  hard  earih  thakt^  and  a  low  thunder  of  ortM,^ 

Id  "Guineyere,"  perhaps  the  measure  is  more  perfectly  man- 
aged than  in  any  of  the  other  Idyls,  but  we  cannot  do  more 
than  merely  call  attention  to  such  passages  as  this  : 

**  A  murmuring  whisper  through  the  nunnery  ran, 
Then  on  a  sudden  a  cry,  *  the  King/    She  sat 
Stif -stricken,  litUning  ;" 

or  this,  in  which  the  slow,  incessant  lapse  of  weary  time  is 
represented : 

**  The  days  will  grow  to  weeks,  the  weeks  to  months. 
The  months  will  add  themselves  and  make  the  years. 
The  years  will  roll  into  the  centuries, 
And  mine  will  erer  be  a  name  of  scorn." 

But  we  must  not  multiply  quotations.  The  extracts  we 
have  giyen  are  enough  to  show  the  exquisite  care  and  labor 
with  which  the  verse  has  been  perfected. 

We  would  be  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  wonderful  pictur- 
eequeness  of  some  of  the  scenes  and  incidents ;  to  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  images  drawn  from  the  sea-shore  and  the 
ocean, — images  which  show  how  carefully  the  Laureate  has 
studied  nature,  in  his  sea-side  home  on  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  to 
the  startling  vividness  with  which  his  dreams  are  told, — such 
dreams  as  Enid's,  when  she  thought  herself  a  dull  and  faded 
creature 

**  Among  her  burnished  sisters  of  the  pool," — 

or  such  as  Guinevere's,  who 

"  dreamed 
An  awful  dream ;  for  then  she  seemed  to  stand 
On  some  vast  plain  before  a  setting  sun, 
And  from  the  sun  there  swiftly  made  at  her 
A  ghastly  something,  and  its  shadow  flew 
Before  it,  till  it  touched  her,  and  she  turned — 
When  lo  1  her  own,  that  broadening  from  her  feet. 
And  blackening,  swaUowed  all  the  land,  and  in  it 
Far  cities  burnt,  and  with  a  cry  she  woke.** 
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We  can  scarcely  forbear,  also,  to  show  some  specimens  of 
the  very  quiet  and  subtle,  bnt  exqisitelj  pleasant  hnmor 
which,  now  and  then,  flashes  out  upon  the  surface  of  the 
poems, — such  as  sparkles  in  the  sudden  anger  of  Oeraint, 
when  all  the  town  seemed  mad  about  "  the  sparrow-hawk,** — 
or  such  as  manifests  itself  in  the  description  of  the  same  knight's 
conduct  when  he  ate  the  '^  mowers'  victual "  up  and  left  them 
^^  laboring  dinnerless."  More  willingly  we  shall  refrain  from 
searching  through  the  pages  which  are  filled  with  so  much 
truth  and  beauty,  to  find  some  petty  imperfections  or  some 
trifling  faults.  Some  such,  there  doubtless  are,  but  it  shall 
be  the  privilege  of  other  critics  to  exhibit  them.  We  are 
content  to  love  the  beauty  of  the  poems  and  to  admire  their 
power.  We  are  grateful  for  the  truth  they  teach, — ^for  all  the 
pictures  of  the  tine  and  false,  the  beautiful  and  hateful,  the 
good  and  bad,  which  they  contain.  A.nd  we  rejoice  to  look 
continually,  as  they  do,  beyond  the  present,  and  away  ftx^m 
this  unstable  world, — away  from  wars  and  tournaments,  from 
witcheries  and  jealousies,  from  pride  and  passion,  and  from 
every  sin  and  sorrow, — far  away 

'^  To  where  beyond  these  roices  there  is  peace  !** 
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Abucli  H— AMERICAN  LEGISLATION  * 

Legislation  is  a  comprehensive  and  practical  subject.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  character  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  great 
political  community,  and  is,  therefore,  it  is  believed,  worthy  of 
the  special  attention  of  educated  men.  No  class  in  society  is 
too  high  or  too  low,  too  cultivated  or  too  rude,  to  be  beyond  its 
reach ;  none  so  isolated  or  independent,  as  to  be  exempt  from 
its  influence  and  power.  It  creates  and  it  exhibits  the  char- 
acter of  a  community.  It  forms  the  habits  of  society,  ad- 
vances or  retards  the  material  interests  of  all  its  members,  nor 
is  it  without  its  control  over  public  morals,  as  well  as  intellect- 
ual improvement.  There  are  few  subjects  with  which  it  may 
not  deal,  and  fewer  still  upon  which  it  does  not  leave  its 
impress.  Nor  does  its  consideration  regard  only  the  past. 
Legislation  is  not  a  finished  work.  Long  as  human  govern- 
ment may  last,  it  will  continue  to  affect  human  hf^piness,  and 
to  associate  itself  with  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment. 

Legislation  is  itself  a  science,  sadly  unstudied,  it  is  true, 
but  still  a  practical  science,  behind  no  other  in  its  capabilities 
to  promote  human  happiness.  If  antiquity  can  make  it  ven- 
erable, it  is  old  as  the  human  race ;  if  names  can  give  it  re- 
spectability, it  has  commanded  the  attention  of  the  ablest 
minds  in  idl  civilized  nations,  and  if  variety  can  make  it  inter- 
esting, it  is  multiform  as  are  the  creations  of  human  fancy.  In 
a  land  where  law  has  done  so  much  for  the  promotion  of 
mental  cultivation,  it  is  but  a  fitting  return  that  educated 
men  Aould  contribute  the  results  of  their  study  to  legal  im- 
provement 

But  the  legislation  which  it  is  our  present  design  to  consider, 
is  of  comparatively  modem  origin.  It  is  only  within  a  few 
hundred  years  that  the  written  law  of  any  nation  has  emanated 

*  The  snbfiiaace  of  this  Article  was  deliyered  «e  an  Oration  before  the  Phi  Beu 
Kappa  Society  of  Tale  College,  at  its  last  Anniyersary,  July  27ih,  1859. 
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from  those  whose  action  it  was  designed  to  control.  In  the 
earlier  history  of  the  world,  the  right  to  make  laws,  with  yery 
rare  exceptions,  was  Tested  in  the  same  person  whose  datj  it 
was  to  execute  them,  or  in  a  select  class,  above  the  common 
ranks  of  the  people.  The  republics  of  Greece  had,  it  is  true, 
something  like  popular  legislation,  but  those  republics  were 
but  cities.  The  districts  governed  by  them  were  appendages 
rather  than  constituents  of  the  state.  The  power  was  in  the 
citizens  of  the  town,  and  even  that  was  little  more  than  a  right 
to  accept  or  refuse  ordinances  proposed  for  their  adoption. 
Such,  dso,  was  the  Roman  constitution  at  the  only  periods 
of  its  history  when  the  legislative  can  be  said  to  have  been 
severed  from  the  executive  power.  The  "plebiscita"  were 
propositions  of  the  executive  ratified  by  a  popular  assembly, — 
an  assembly  convened  in  the  Campus  Martins,  in  no  sense 
representing  the  cities  and  provinces  over  which  its  action  was 
to  have  the  authority  of  law. 

Even  to  this  day,  in  most  countries,  the  executive  is  the  sole 
legislator.  His  decrees  constitute  the  only  written  law  of  his 
subjects.  The  theory  of  such  a  government  is,  of  course,  a 
theory  of  force,  or  of  divine  right.  It  does  not  assume  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  Such  legislation,  however,  is  not 
without  its  advantages.  Being  the  work  of  a  single  mind,  it 
might  bo  expected  that  it  would  manifest  greater  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  freedom  from  whatever  is  complicated  and  experi- 
mental. What  might  thus  be  expected,  we  apprehend,  finds 
its  realization  in  the  history  of  those  nations  where  the  statute 
laws  have  been  made  by  the  person  who  has  in  charge  their 
execution.  But  it  might  also  be  inferred  that  such  laws  would 
not  be  well  adapted  to  the  social  convenience  and  common 
necessities  of  the  people,  and  the  inference  is  undoubtedly 
found  to  be  in  accordance  with  observation  and  experience. 
Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  common  propensity  to 
magnity  that  which  is  our  own,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
that  people  are  best  governed  who  make  their  own  laws,  under 
suitable  restraints  against  licentiousness ;  that  they  enjoy 
higher  facilities  for  general  social  development,  and  better  pro- 
tection to  all  their  personal  and  relative  rights,  while,  at  the 
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same  time,  there  is  an  absence  of  that  sense  of  constraint, 
which,  in  despotic  goyemmento,  is  onerous,  and  which,  to  a 
people  with  a  temperament  and  education  like  ours,  would  be 
unendurable.  American  legislation  is  thoroughly  popular, 
representative  indeed,  yet  more  expressive  of  the  popular  will 
than  any  other  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

Its  forms  are  not  original  with  us.    They  came  from  the 
mother  country.    Before  the  revolution  there  were  legislative 
assemblies  in  most  of  the  provinces,  closely  resembling  each 
other,  and  all  miniature  likenesses  of  the  British  Parliament. 
They  were  composed  of  two  distinct  bodies,  the  separate 
assent  of  each  being  necessary  to  the  enactment  of  any  law. 
When  a  successful  struggle  had  finally  separated  us  from  the 
mother  country,  and  it  became  necessary  to  frame  institutions 
suited  to  our  altered  circumstances,  very  little  change  was 
made  in  the  machinery  of  the  law-making  power.    Our  fathers 
did  not  cease  to  be  English,  because  they  resisted  English 
oppression.    They  loved  liberty  more  than  country,  but  they 
were  not  indifferent  to  the  merits  of  the  British  constitution. 
Popular  deliberation  and  assent  were,  in  their  view,  indispensa- 
ble to  all  wise  legislation.    But  they  were  not  insensible  to  the 
attendant  dangers.    They  knew  that  popular  impulse  was  un- 
reasoning, that  it  was  liable  to  yield  to  excitement,  or  to  the 
seductions  of  present  apparent  expediency.     With  large  com- 
prehension they  foresaw  the  possible  evils  of  hasty  and  im- 
provident legislation,  and  they  felt  that,  with  the  divided  re- 
sponsibility inseparable  from  it,  there  was  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended.   In  their  judgment  nothing  deserved  to  be  enacted  as 
law  until  it  had  received  careful  and  repeated  consideration. 
Whoever  has  studied  the  history  of  our  national  and  early 
state  constitutions  must  have  been  impressed  with  the  solici- 
tude which  their  framers  felt  to  devise  suitable  checks  against 
the  anticipated  licentiousness  of  popular  legislation.    It  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  construction  of  our 
new  forms  of  government.  More  than  one  device  was  adopted, 
but,  if  we  may  judge  from  an  experience  of  seventy  years,  not 
one  too  many,    llie  framers  had  seen  that  the  existence  of  two 
houses,  each  acting  independently  of  the  other,  had  proved  a 
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check  upon  inconsiderate  action,  and  they  could  devise  no 
better  form  for  the  future  than  that  which  was  furnished  to 
their  hands  in  the  organization  of  the  British  Parliament. 
They  were  aware,  indeed,  that  the  existence  of  two  separate 
bodies  in  one  legislature  might  sometimes  prevent  any  action, 
but  they  thought,  and  thought  wisely,  what  is  now  often 
forgotten,  that  too  much  legislation  is  a  greater  evil  than 
none, — that  it  is  even  better  to  "  bear  those  ills  we  have,  than 
fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

It  is  true  there  was  no  order  of  nobility  in  the  land,  and  the 
prejudices  which,  if  not  engendered,  were  certainly  deepened 
by  the  revolutionary  strife,  rendered  the  creation  of  such  an 
order  impossible.  Nor  was  there  any  material  out  of  which 
to  construct  it.  There  was  no  individual  wealth  to  sustain 
such  a  class  in  the  community.  The  military  distinctions, 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  necessary  maintenance  of  the 
army,  were  too  unequally  distributed.  Besides,  the  successful 
commanders  were  citizen  soldiers,  not  bred  to  arms,  but  neigh- 
bors and  companions  of  those  who  had  served  under  them  in 
the  ranks.  Even  in  the  country  from  which  our  people  came, 
with  few  exceptions,  title  had  not  been  obtained  by  military 
prowess.  But  the  division  of  the  legislature  into  two  distinct 
bodies  was  too  important  not  to  be  preserved.  To  accomplish 
it  the  plan  was  adopted  of  requiring  the  upper  house  to  be 
chosen  by  a  different  constituency,  generally  larger,  and  pro- 
viding that  its  members  should  hold  office  for  a  longer  period. 
In  some  of  the  states  a  higher  property  qualification  was  also 
demanded.  The  two  houses  in  England  are  a  necessity  result- 
ing from  the  existence  of  an  order  of  nobility.  Tlie  two 
houses  in  American  legislatures  are  the  offspring  of  no  such 
necessity,  but  of  an  apprehension  in  the  framei-s  of  the  govern- 
ment that  uncurbed  popular  legislation  would  prove  unsafe. 
They  threw  around  the  legislatures  other  restraints.  They 
preserved,  in  a  qualified  degree,  the  prerogative  residing  in 
the  British  crown,  to  arrest  even  the  joint  action  of  both 
houses,  conferring  upon  the  executive  a  preventive,  though 
not  a  legislative  authority.  They  did  more.  By  written  con- 
stitutions they  restricted  the  general  legislative  power  of  the 
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community,  when  acting  by  their  representatiTes,  and  pro- 
hibited any  action  npon  some  sabjectB,  and  particular  action 
upon  others.  In  this  respect  American  legislation  is  nnlike 
that  of  the  mother  country.  There  never  has  been  a  written 
organic  law  which  restrained  the  plenary  action  of  the  British 
Parliament  There  are,  indeed,  old  statutes  and  longstanding 
usages,  which,  by  common  consent,  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  constitutional,  but  the  limits  of  legislative  action  are  much 
more  strictly  defined  in  this  country  than  they  are  in  England. 
With  these  slight  differences,  the  forms  of  American  legisla- 
tion are  as  old  as  constitutional  government.  Whatever  pecu- 
liarities it  exhibits  are  due,  therefore,  to  some  other  causes  than 
its  singularity  of  form. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the  mode  in  which  the  upper 
houses  in  our  legislatures  are  constituted,  that  all  cannot  have 
been  accomplished  that  the  framers  of  the  constitutions  hoped 
to  secure.  They  devised  a  palliative,  not  a  protection.  Hav- 
ing in  part,  if  not  wholly,  the  same  constituency,  both  houses 
must  be  the  representatives  of  the  same  spirit.  Almost  alike 
dependent  upon  the  same  popular  breath,  they  are  found  to 
yield  alike  to  popular  impulse,  and  often  to  legislate  hastily 
and  unwisely.  Our  legislation  is  more  the  work  of  the  people 
than  is  that  of  England ;  our  statutory  enactments  a  more 
direct  reflex  of  the  current  popular  sentiment.  If  it  be  true, 
as  was  said  of  England  by  Richardson,  in  1668,  ^^  that  the 
law  is  nothing  but  the  history  how  our  ancestors  have  man- 
aged propriety  in  all  ages,"  American  legislation  must  pre- 
eminently be  an  exponent  of  American  feeling  and  American 
impulse.  Wliatever  tends  to  make  an  impression  upon  the 
common  mind, — ^whatever  contributes  to  direct  or  to  character- 
ize social  conduct, — ^must  here,  more  than  elsewhere,  find 
expression  in  the  written  law. 

If,  now,  the  inquiry  be  made  what  particular  infiuences  are 
most  potent  in  giving  direction  to  legislation — in  presenting 
the  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  it — in  restraining 
its  excesses — and  in  giving  peculiarity  to  its  action,  we  answer 
first,  and  preeminently,  the  power  of  common  usage  or  custom. 
In  every  civil  community  of  long  standing,  continued  usage  is 
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king.  Its  influence  pervades  all  classes,  reaches  every  dwell- 
ing, and,  in  some  degree,  controls  all  action.  Its  throne  may 
be  disturbed,  but  it  is  sure  to  reassert  its  authority,  and  reduce 
to  obedience  its  most  rebellious  subjects.  It  is  a  power  emi- 
nently conservative,  fearful  of  innovation,  steadfastly  arrayed 
against  change.  In  this  land,  as  in  all  others,  there  exists  a 
multitude  of  social  usages,  the  day  of  the  birth  of  which  no 
man  can  tell.  They  have  stolen  upon  tis  silently  and  un- 
noticed. They  have  made  themselves  our  constant  compan- 
ions, entered  into  our  daily  life,  taken  part  in  all  our  con- 
cerns. They  have  identified  themselves  with  all  our  interests. 
They  are  themselves  our  interests.  We  should  cease  to  be 
what  we  are  without  them,  and  their  sudden  extinction  would 
be  to  us  like  translation  to  another  world.  They  constitute  a 
power  which  no  legislator  may  ignore,  a  power  ruling  within 
as  well  as  around  him.  It  would  be  unaccountable,  indeed,  if 
legislation,  so  popular  as  ours,  so  direct  and  immediate  an 
expression  of  public  sentiment,  should  escape  the  influence  of 
these  usages.  Whatever  peculiarities  they  exhibit  must  find 
their  way  into  the  written  law  of  the  land. 

Our  present  purpose  does  not  embrace  an  inquiry  into  the 
reasons  why  that,  to  which  wo  have  been  long  accustomed, 
should  rule  as  an  ever-present  power  within  us.  We  aim  only 
at  presenting  the  fact,  and  directing  attention  to  the  inten- 
sity and  univei-sality  of  this  power.  The  usages  of  society  are 
its  habits,  and  the  same  reason  which  accounts  for  the  control 
of  habit  over  the  man,  explains  the  power  of  usage  over  a 
community. 

To  obtain  some  adequate  appreciation  of  the  unavoidable  in- 
fluence which  the  established  usages  of  society  exert  over  popu- 
lar legislation,  we  need  but  observe  how  great  is  the  power  of 
that  which  is  usual  over  the  individual  man.  It  not  only  guides 
his  conduct,  but  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  his  faith.  Such  is  our 
mental  constitution  that  ii*equent  repetition  of  an  act  pr  event 
enforces  belief  in  its  continued  recurrence.  In  an  extended 
sense,  this  is  a  universal  truth,  applicable  alike  to  the  facts  of 
physical  and  intellectual  nature.  With  all  of  us,  the  common 
reason  for  belief,  is  the  knowledge  that  what  we  rely  upon  as 
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a  fact  18  in  correspondence  with  what  has  previously  existed. 
We  know  that  a  heavy  body  will  fall  toward  the  center  of  the 
earth,  if  unsupported ;  we  believe  that  fire  will  bum,  that 
heat  will  change  ice  to  water,  but  we  believe  only  because 
observation  has  taught  us  that  such  have  been  their  habits 
heretofore.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  all  expected  physi- 
cal phenomena.  It  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  mental  and 
moral  action.  Of  this  the  most  simple  illustrations  may  be 
given.  We  believe  that  memory  will  preserve  to  us  the 
scenes  of  this  day — that  the  power  of  reasoning,  once  acquired, 
will  continue — ^that  attention  is  essential  to  perfect  understand- 
ing, but  our  belief  is  only  another  name  for  a  conviction  that 
that  which  hath  been  is  tiiat  which  shall  be.  So  in  morals,  no 
one  doubts  tliat  the  tendency  of  a  life  of  indolence  and  vice 
is  to  suffering,  or  that  a  course  of  virtuous  action  is  promotive 
of  happiness,  and  this*  undoubting  conviction  is  but  a  deduc- 
tion from  repeated  results  of  past  observation.  So  instinctive 
is  the  belief  which  is  caused  by  that  which  is  usual,  or  cus- 
tomary, that  we  have  learned  to  denominate  usages,  laws. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  being,  of  motion  and  of  mind, 
and  mean  nothing  more  than  their  usages.  It  would  be  a  curi- 
ous speculation  to  enquire  how  far  it  would  be  possible  for 
human  reasoning  to  exist,  were  it  not  for  this  constitutional 
tendency  to  yield  to  that  which  is  usual,  the  assent  of  our 
understanding.  Certain  it  is  that  without  it  the  limits  of 
knowledge  would  be  narrow  indeed,  for  even  our  faith  in 
human  testimony  has  no  other  foundation.  Our  experience 
has  taught  us  that  reliance  may  generally  be  placed  upon 
assertions  of  fact  by  our  fellow-men.  We  therefore  repose 
confidence  in  them.  There  is  more  truth  than  falsehood  in 
the  worid.  We  rest  upon  this  conviction  in  our  individual 
life,  and  as  members  of  the  community.  Upon  the  same 
principle  human  testimony  is  daily  received  in  our  courts  of 
law  as  a  basis  tor  the  vindication  of  social  rights,  and  the  re- 
pression and  punishment  of  wrongs.  So,  too,  we  judge  that 
certain  motives  will  influence  to  certain  conduct,  or  the  con- 
verse, that  a  given  line  of  conduct  indicates  certain  motives. 
We  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  the  conclu- 
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sions  we  draw  are  always  right  conclusions-^  that  the  faith  wc 
adopt  is  a  trae  faith.  I  speak  now  only  of  the  fact  that  from 
such  evidence  we  commonly  deduce  belief — and  that  as  re- 
gards most  of  our  convictions,  especially  those  which  have  a 
practical  influence  upon  life,  we  can  give  no  other  reason  for 
the  faith  which  is  in  ns  than  that  such  has  been  the  custom, 
the  conduct,  or  the  belief  of  others. 

And  what  we  notice  in  ourselves,  we  look  for  in  our  fellow- 
men.  The  evidence  that  controls  our  miderstanding,  we  regard 
as  sufficient  to  control  theirs,  even  in  matters  of  religious 
faith.  We  anticipate  that  the  son  of  a  Buddhist  will  worship 
Budh — that  one  bom  and  educated  in  Eome  will  be  a  papist 
— ^that  the  child  of  New  England  parents,  reared  in  the  family 
circle,  will  be  a  protestant,  not  because  either  has  ever  exam- 
ined the  evidences  which  support  his  faith,  but  because  the 
usages  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  tend  to  impose  be- 
lief. We  may  call  such  faith  prejudice.  It  is  so,  but  it  is  an 
early  judgment  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  our  nature.  It  is 
a  part  of  man  himself.  Of  this  "  vh  eonsuetudinzs  "  the  legis- 
lative reformer  in  the  faith,  the  morals  or  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  community  must  take  account.  He  must  admit 
that  faith  thus  founded  is  not  entirely  without  reason,  and  must 
anticipate  the  resistance  that  reliance  upon  evidence,  the 
nature  of  which,  in  most  things,  all  men  regard  as  satis- 
factory, is  calculated  to  present.  Laws  are  unmeaning,  if  not 
mischievous,  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  character  and  com- 
mon habits  of  those  intended  to  be  governed  by  them,  and 
when  those  common  habits  of  thought,  of  reasoning,  and  of 
belief  are  carried  into  a  legislative  body,  they  must  give  tone 
to  its  action. 

While  such  is  the  power  of  usage  upon  the  individual  man, 
it  is  not  less  controlling  over  men  in  a  state  of  municipal 
society,  and  it  is  even  more  potential  over  their  legislation.  We 
have  nothing  now  to  say  of  its  effect  upon  national  character. 
It  is  doubtless  true  of  a  nation,  as  it  is  of  every  man,  that  its 
customs  are  true  exponents  of  its  character,  and  that  they 
establish  its  reputation  among  mankind.  But  they  do  more. 
They  give  to  it  its  laws.    The  great  basis   upon   which  tlie 
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rules  of  civil  conduct  of  any  people  rest,  is  the  social  usages  of 
that  people. 

In  vain  would  be  a  search  through  the  moldering  records  of 
the  past,  for  any  royal  decree  or  for  any  parliamentary  enact- 
ment, securing  tlie  relative  rights  which  we  now  enjoy  unques- 
tioned, or  enforcing  the  social  obligations  which  we  all  ac- 
knowledge.   Some  of  the  domestic  relations,  indeed,  are  founded 
in  nature,  and  some  are  of  Divine  appointment,  but  most  of 
the  rights  and  duties  which  grow  out  of  them  are  such  as  usage 
has  enjoined.    Political  privileges  are  the  creatures  of  written 
law — ^moet  civU  rights,  however,  have  had  a  different  origin. 
The  general  principles  which  regulate  the  ownership  of  prop- 
erty,— the  privileges   attached  to    ownership — ^iie  evidence 
upon  which  title  to  it  depends,  the  securities  which  are  thrown 
around  its  enjoyment,  as  well  as  those  which  environ  the  per- 
son and  reputation,  are  not  the  dictates  of  superior  power,  but 
the  commands  of  common  assent, — the  long  practised  usages 
which  men  have  tacitly  adopted.    Statute  law  may  have  re- 
cognized them,  and  may  have  added  new  sanctions,  but  it 
never  created  them.     No  human  wisdom  has  ever  yet  been 
found  adequate  to  devise  a  system  of  rules  sufficient  for  the 
government  of  the  most  simple  minded  people.    No  code  of 
laws  has  ever  been  framed  by  a  legislature  which  answered  all 
the  nece^ities  of  social  organization.     Not  a  tithe  of  our 
laws  had  their  origin  in  statutory  enactment.    They  have  come 
down  to  us  from  by-gone  times,  authority  only,  because  they 
were  the  practised  customs  of  our  fathers.    Even  our  organic 
laws — our  national  and  state  constitutions  and  many  of  our 
statutory  enactments — are  but  reproductions  of  older  usages, 
with  which  their  framers  were  familiar.    The  British  Par- 
liament, as  has  been  seen,  was  the  model  after  which  the 
proyincial,  and  subsequently  the  state  legislatures,  were  form- 
ed.   The  concurrent  assent  of  two  deliberative  bodies,  the 
check  upon  their  action  by  the  chief  executive,  and  most  of 
the  forms  of  legislation,  were  borrowed.    The  construction  of 
the  judiciary  departments,  the  general  distribution  of  powei*s 
between  the  executive,  legislative  and  judiciary,  and  very 
many  of  the  provisions  of  our  bills  of  rights,  are  but  written 
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recogoitions  of  what  had  been  the  practised  usages  of  our 
ancestors  through  many  generations — many  of  them  usages  so 
old  that  no  history  has  preserved  the  date  of  their  birih. 
Written  constitutions  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  illus- 
trations of  the  conti*olling  power  which  custom  exertis  over 
men  as  members  of  a  political  community.  They  show  that 
it  governs  alike  theories  and  practice.  Such  instruments  look 
to  the  future  more  than  to  the  present  Though  intended  to 
work  practical  results,  they  are  in  themselves  theoretical, — 
plans  or  schemes  for  anticipated  social  action.  In  them,  if 
anywhere,  we  might  look  for  a  release  from  the  behests  of 
usage,  and  for  a  free  rein  given  to  unrestrained  speculation. 
But  such  an  expectation  finds  no  fulfillment.  Even  here  the 
usages  of  the  time,  the  customs  of  civil  society,  assert  their  sway, 
and  demonstrate  the  universality  of  their  influence.  There 
have  been  some  notable  instances  of  attempts  to  frame  the 
organic  law  of  a  civil  community,  in  disregard  of  popular 
usages,  all  of  which  resulted  in  failure.  The  constitution 
which  John  Locke  formed  for  the  province  of  South  Carolina 
was  one.  If  any  theorist  could  have  succeeded  in  such  an  un- 
dertaking, it  would  seem  that  Locke  should  not  have  failed. 
Deeply  read,  as  he  was,  in  the  mysteries  of  the  human  mind, 
an  ardent  lover  of  his  race,  with  the  history  and  experience  of 
the  civilized  world  spread  out  before  him,  unembarrassed  by  the 
dissentient  opinions  of  any  associate,  he  had  apparently  every 
requisite  for  the  work  which  he  undertook  to  perform.  But 
in  its  execution  he  omitted  one  element,  the  absence  of  which 
admits  of  no  compensation.  The  constitution  which  he  framed, 
though  beautiful  in  theory,  proved  unfitted  for  those  for  whom 
it  was  designed.  It  ignored  their  habits  of  thought  and  of  life, 
made  no  account  of  their  social  usages,  and  consequently  was 
found  impracticable  in  operation.  It  was  laid  aside.  Plato's 
theory  of  a  republic  would  doubtless  have  shared  the  same  fate, 
had  it  been  applied  to  the  government  of  any  nation  existing 
in  his  age. 

In  the  popular  mind  of  most  nations  a  distinction  seems  to 
have  been  made  between  certain  usages  regarded  as  consti- 
tutional, and  others  which  regulate  only  common  intercourse. 
Tlie  former  have  been  considered  as  inseparable  from  national 
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independent  existence, — the  latter  as  indispensable  to  social. 
dcHnestic  and  individual  ha;ppiness.  The  former  have  in  many 
instances  been  subverted,  but  the  latter  have  proved  inerad- 
icable. Conquest  has  overthrown  constitutions,  but  it  has 
required  the  extinction  of  a  people  to  wipe  out  their  do- 
mestic usages.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  submitted,  though  re- 
luctantly, to  Norman  ascendency,  but  they  adhered  with  in- 
flexible tenacity  to  the  usages  which  they  had  inherited,  and 
they  have  sent  them  down  to  us,  commingled  with  those  of 
their  conquerors,  but  still  preserved. 

We  shall  be  enabled  to  estimate  more  fully  the  indestructi- 
ble nature  of  these  usages  adopted  by  common  consent,  and 
the  extent  of  their  influence  upon  legislation,  if  we  notice 
briefly  the  assaults  which  they  have  successfully  resisted.  As 
in  all  countries  they  are  the  recognized  rules  of  civil  conduct, 
so  they  necessarily  precede  all  legislation.  The  very  consider- 
ations which  give  them  power  ^end  to  make  them  permanent. 
Yet  every  written  law  assumes  that  they  are  inadequate  to  the 
necessities  of  society,  or  that  they  are  in  conflict  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  people.  It  aims  either  at  their  extinction  or 
modification,  or  it  seeks  to  superadd  still  another  usage.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  constant  struggle  for  the  mastery  between  the 
usages  of  a  people  and  their  legislation.  A  power  which  can 
maintain  such  a  conflict,  continued  through  long  yeai*s,  and 
yet  survive  unconquered,  must  possess  no  common  vitality. 
Whoever  shall  write  the  history  of  the  legislation  of  this 
country  and  of  England,  in  which,  more  than  in  any  others, 
written  law  is  the  work  of  the  people,  will  have  a  theme  not 
only  rich  in  materials,  but  immense  in  extent.  Soon  after 
the  English  restoration,  Whitelocke,  in  remarking  upon  the 
multiplicity  of  written  laws,  observed  complainingly,  "  now 
the  volume  of  our  statutes  is  grown  or  swelled  to  a  great 
bigness."  At  that  time  all  the  British  statutes  were  em- 
braced within  a  single  volume.  Times  have  greatly  changed 
since  the  days  of  Whitelocke.  More  is  attempted  now,  by 
positive  legislation,  every  year,  than  was  the  work  of  centu- 
ries before  the  English  revolution.  Modem  sentiment  appeara 
to  regard  legislation  as  a  remedy  for  all  social  ills, — as  a  ne- 
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cessary  promoter  of  all  true  progress.  Our  statute  books  are 
a  permanent  record  of  numberless  schemes  of  political  and 
social  improvement,  and  of  attempted  ameliorations  of  those 
laws  which  have  been  established  by  the  common  sense  and 
common  usage  of  the  people.  We  have  a  national  legisla- 
ture in  annual  session.  We  have  more  than  thirty  state 
legislatures,  most  of  them  also  convening  annually,  and  all 
employed  in  devising  new  rules  for  individual  conduct.  The 
results  of  their  labors  are  seen  in  the  numerous  volumes  of 
statutes  which  pour  from  the  press,  already  too  numerous  to 
find  space  in  any  private  library.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact, 
that  legislation  begets  legislation  ;  that  notwithstanding  the 
real  and  imaginary  improvement  which  has  been  made  in 
society,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  written  law  has  at- 
tempted to  accomplish,  the  work  to  be  done  remains  un- 
diminished. Each  legislator  addresses  himself  to  a  task  greater 
than  that  which  engaged  the  attention  of  his  predecessors. 
The  body  of  the  statute  law  grows  in  magnitude  with  every 
year.  The  work  done  by  one  legislature  is  often  undone  by 
its  successor,  and  a  new  structure  raised  upon  its  ruins.  All 
this  is  under  the  pretence  of  improvement.  It  avows  a  pur- 
pose to  meliorate  the  condition  of  society ;  to  give  to  the  com- 
munity a  better  system  of  laws  than  their  experience  has 
devised,  and  to  change  those  customs  and  usages  which  ne- 
cessity introduced,  and  which  are  the  ligaments  that  bind 
society  together. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  asserting  that  all  which  is 
done  by  our  many  legislative  assemblies  is  an  invasion  of  the 
common  usages  of  society.  Our  political  system  requires  that 
short  lived  provision  should  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
government,  and  that  its  different  departments  should  be  re- 
minded of  their  dependence  by  annual  or  biennial  gi*ants  of 
the  means  of  administering  public  aflTairs.  These  grants, 
usually  called  appropriation  bills,  contribute  to  swell  the 
statute  book.  So  also  much  of  the  attention  of  our  legislative 
bodies  is  directed  to  private  objects.  Still  these  are  partial 
innovations  upon  the  general  usages  of  the  community.  Not 
taking  them  into  account,  however,  there  emanate  from  our 
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lawgivers  mnltitudinonB  enactments  of  general  application, 
experimental  in  character,  designed  to  substitute  a  theoretical 
fatore  for  a  practical  present.  Surely,  if  positive  institutions, 
if  legislative  enactment  could  make  any  system  of  domestic 
law  perfect,  ours  would  long  ere  this  have  been  in  a  high 
state  of  perfection.  Surely,  if  anything  could  have  destroyed 
those  usages  which  gave  early  character  to  our  people,  and 
which  have  been  the  rules  of  civil  conduct  in  all  our  history, 
the  legislation  of  the  last  seventy  years  should  have  acccom- 
plished  the  work  of  destruction.  But  it  is  the  legislation  that 
perishes.  The  customs  of  a  people  cannot  die  a  violent  death. 
Originating  in  physical  necessity,  in  peculiar  location  or  dan- 
gers, or  in  a  tried  experience  of  what  is  convenient  and  use- 
ful, they  are  i)erpetuated  by  the  same  causes  which  gave 
them  birth.  They  are  susceptible  indeed  of  modification, 
they  accommodate  themselves  to  advancing  civilization ;  they 
yield  to  the  plastic  hand  of  science  and  of  religion,  yet  they 
maintain  more  than  an  equal  struggle  with  legislation. 

It  is  no  uncommon  observation  that  certain  legislative  acts 
are  in  conflict  with  popular  sentiment,  or  in  advance  of  it. 
Such  laws  are  not  expected  to  prove  enduring.  If  not  soon 
obliterated  from  the  statute  book,  they  remain  there  a  dead 
letter,  nominally  law,  but  truly  powerless, — the  form  without 
the  life.  No  power,  not  even  that  of  a  despot,  can  force  upon 
an  unwilling  people  laws  subversive  of  their  customs  and 
their  faith.  The  attempt  involves  a  conflict  between  a  rule 
which  is  a  part  of  themselves,  and  an  artificial  regulation 
obligatory  only  because  of  the  mode  of  its  enactment.  All 
the  instincts  of  self-preservation  revolt  against  it. 

The  authors  of  the  code  Napoleon,  men  of  no  common  wis- 
dom, and  men  who,  while  intent  upon  their  great  work,  kept 
steadily  in  view  the  results  of  human  experience,  remarked 
that  "no  legislator  can  escape  that  invisible  power,  that  silent 
judgment  of  the  people,  which  tends  to  correct  the  mistakes 
of  arbitrary  legislation,  and  to  defend  the  people  from  the 
law,  and  the  lawgiver  from  himself." 

Attempts  to  elevate  a  people  in  the  arts,  in  science,  or  in 
morals,  by  statutory  enactments  greatly  in  advance  of  their 
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usages  and  general  sentiment,  have  always  proved  abortive. 
Sach  attempts  not  only  fail  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  but 
they  often  induce  serious  mischiefs.  Their  tendency  is  to 
bring  all  law  into  disrepute,  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion, and  thus  endanger  the  continued  existence  of  orderly 
society.  A  law  upon  the  statute  book,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
ecuted,, is  a  standing  proclamation  of  license  to  disorder. 
There  is  far  less  permanency  in  the  legislation  of  this  country 
than  is  generally  supposed.  That  silent  judgment,  of  which 
the  authors  of  the  code  Napoleon  spoke,  pronounces  its  decree 
upon  every  act  of  legislation,  and  many  fail  to  pass  the  stern 
ordeal.  Some  are  forced  out  of  existence,  and  others  submit 
to  modification  to  render  them  more  consonant  with  popular 
sentiment  and  habits.  How  few  are  the  statutes  in  any  of  our 
books  of  laws  which  have  survived  unaltered  a  quarter  of  a 
century?  Even  our  constitutions  perish  in  the  lifetime  of 
their  framers,  and  constitutions,  far  less  than  other  laws,  inter- 
fere with  the  social  habits  and  everyday  life  of  the  people. 
How  few,  if  any,  of  the  old  thirteen  states  have  preserved  their 
original  constitutions  ?  Some  of  those  who  but  recently  came 
into  the  sisterhood  have  more  than  once  reconstructed  their 
organic  law.  Change  is  the  characteristic  of  all  that  is  artifi- 
cial in  our  system  of  government.  Tliere  is  however  a  sub- 
stratum of  popular  usages,  which  lies  deep  below  all  written 
laws,  incapable  of  being  disturbed  by  any  great  convulsion. 
Upon  this  the  lawgiver  must  build,  if  he  would  raise  an  en- 
during structure.  We  have  dwelt  long  upon  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, because,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  intimately  connected  witli 
all  the  other  influences  which  are  felt  by  legislation, — itself 
affected  by  them  and  in  return  qualifying  their  efficiency. 

Among  those  other  influences  are  such  as  result  from  the 
local  situation  and  physical  capabilities  of  the  country  which 
our  people  inhabit.  As  usages  are  the  fruit  of  necessity,  or 
of  convenience,  and  earlier  usages  principally  of  physical  ne- 
cessity, it  is  of  course  to  be  expected  that  whatever  is  novel  or 
unusual  in  the  situation  of  any  people,  should  operate  upon  their 
written  law.  Location  directs  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ments, and   consequently  of   their  relations  to  one  another- 
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After  all,  ibe  legislator  has  most  to  do  with  that  which  is 
material.  No  law  can  be  equally  fitted  for  all  material  in- 
terests, and  legislation  which  is  not  adapted  to  the  circam- 
stances  and  employments  of  those  to  be  affected  by  it,  is  un- 
meaning and  absurd.  There  must  from  necessity  be  national 
dissimilarity.  No  one  supposes  that  the  laws  which  would 
suffice  for  an  agricultural  people,  would  meet  all  the  wants  of 
a  manufacturing  or  a  maritime  nation.  Every  art  has  its 
peculiar  customs,  every  employment  its  own  necessities.  So 
also  the  proximity  of  others,  whose  interests  are  diverse,  and 
who  are  animated  by  a  different  spirit,  imposes  the  necessity 
of  peculiar  laws.  There  is  very  much  in  our  situation,  which 
has  contributed  to  the  character  we  possess,  and  which  has 
been  speaking  out  in  all  our  past  legislation.  We  are  far 
removed  from  any  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  Our 
position  is  one  of  security,  fortified  by  distance,  against  force, 
and  protected  even  from  annoyance.  We  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  neighbors,  or  even  acquaintances,  except  those  of  our 
own  choice.  We  are  at  liberty  to  foster  our  industry,  and 
advance  our  interests,  in  our  own  way,  unchecked  by  the 
jealousy  or  interference  of  any  external  power.  We  need  no 
standing  army  to  repel  sudden  invasion.  There  is  nothing 
here  to  awaken  the  conviction  that  any  domestic  policy  we 
may  adopt  would  be  unsafe. 

Moreover,  we  have  such  a  domain  of  unappropriated  land 
as  no  other  nation  has  ever  enjoyed,  open  to  the  occupation  of 
all  our  people,  and  promising  competency,  if  not  wealth,  to 
even  moderate  industry.  All  along  our  history  this  region 
lias  spread  its  broad  acres  before  the  eyes  of  the  landless,  in- 
viting them  to  enter  and  to  enjoy. 

The  products  of  our  soil,  too,  are  almost  infinitely  diversified, 
adapted  to  every  vai'iety  of  pursuit.  Mines,  fisheries,  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  manufactures  afford  unwonted  facilities 
to  successful  effort.  Apart  from  all  the  effect  which  the  phys- 
ical advantages  we  possess  are  suited  to  produce  upon  the 
spirit  and  character  of  our  people,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  not  directly  shape  much  of  their  legislation.  No  one 
would  dream  that  the  written  law,  which  would  be  adapted 
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to  Holland  or  the  British  isles,  wonld  answer  well  for  our 
physical  condition.  It  is  not  diflScnlt  to  trace  in  our  statute 
books  many  effects  which  have  resulted  frona  our  remote 
situation, — our  immense  landed  possessions,  and  our  diversified 
and  peculiar  physical  interests.  We  select  one.  The  change 
which  American  legislation  has  made  in  the  law  of  descent 
of  real  estate,  is  one  of  its  most  important  achievements. 
It  is  that  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  has  been  far- 
reaching  in  its  influence  upon  the  spirit,  the  character,  and 
the  general  development  of  our  people.  It  has  taken  away 
the  privileges  of  the  Norman  feud,  and  the  Jewish  birthright. 
It  no  longer  permits  the  whole  land  of  the  father  to  descend, 
at  his  death,  to  his  eldest  son.  It  casts  the  inheritance  upon 
all  the  children  alike,  and  makes  them  all  land  owners.  It 
thus  restrains  large  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many — breaks  up  the  distinctions 
in  families,  which  grow  out  of  the  unequal  distribution  of 
property — gives  to  merit  a  precedence  over  birth, — and  fosters 
in  the  community  a  spirit  of  self-reliant  independence.  This 
great  departure  from  the  law  of  our  English  ancestry  has, 
doubtless,  been  induced  mainly  by  the  fact  that  land  here 
has  alvays  been  abundant,  that  there  has  been  enough  for 
all,  and  though,  within  the  older  states,  the  influence  of  the 
great  unappropriated  region  at  the  west  is  now  felt  but  in- 
directly, yet  in  those  states  where  there  remain  unappropri- 
ated or  even  unsettled  lands,  they  continue  to  be  a  constant 
subject  of  legislation. 

Nor  do  the  effects  of  physical  causes  cease  with  the  first 
legislative  action.  The  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture 
prepared  the  way  for  other  laws  promotive  of  general  educa- 
tion, and  awakened  a  desire  for  the  establishment  of  schools, 
common  to  the  children  of  all.  Who  can^say  that  without 
this,  free  public  schools,  our  glory  and  our  safety,  could  ever 
have  found  a  permanent  abiding  place  in  this  country  ? 

Yet  another  influence  that  impresses  itself  upon  our  written 
law  flows  from  the  comparative  shortness  of  our  existence  as 
a  distinct  people.  Two  hundred  years  are  a  brief  period  for 
maturing  a  nation,  especially  when  its  first  efforts  must  be 
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expended  in  snbdaing  a  wilderness  for  an  abode, — ^too  brief  to 
give  consistency  to  its  policy — ^hardly  enough  to  furnish  in- 
dications of  what  its  ripened  manhood  will  be.  Age  creates 
impressions  that  early  youth  cannot  inspire.  Wo  render  in- 
voluntary homage  to  what  has  outlived  centuries.  We  esteem 
it  vandalism  to  destroy  it.  But  there  *  are  few  things  among 
us  which  time  has  rendered  sacred.  There  is  little  here  that 
challenges  our  veneration, — ^little  to  diffuse  abroad  a  conserva- 
tive spirit.  We  have  no  monuments  of  art,  hoary  with  years, — 
no  structures  built  by  the  hands  of  our  fathers,  which  have  sur- 
vived the  decay  of  long  ages.  We  have  no  laws  on  our  stat- 
ute books  which  reach  back  far  beyond  the  memory  of  living 
men, — no  educational  institutions  which,  compared  with  those 
of  the  old  world,  are  not  yet  in  their  early  youth.  We  have 
even  no  state  or  national  constitution,  which  is  older  than  the 
time  to  which  living  memory  extends.  We  see,  among  us, 
none  of  those  physical  or  social  monuments,  around  which 
human  veneration  is  wont  to  cling,  and  which  attach  the  present 
to  the  far  past.  We  are  almost  in  jest  when  we  apply  the  term 
"  old  "  to  anything  artificial  around  us.  During  our  short  in- 
dependent existence  we  have  witnessed  unexampled  improve- 
ment in  the  structure  of  government,  in  the  modification  of 
those  laws  which  regulate  social  life,  and  perhaps  in  moral 
and  religious  culture.  We  have  seen  the  work  of  many  gen- 
erations condensed  into  the  lifetime  of  one.  It  is  natural, 
though  it  may  not  be  philosophical,  to  conclude  that  future 
advancement  may  be  no  less  easy  than  was  the  past, — that  as 
construction  was  indispensable  to  our  existence  as  a  separate 
people,  and  as  it  has  been  successful,  reconstruction  will  prove 
equally  safe.  We  may  imagine  the  consternation  which 
would  gather  upon  all  English  faces,  were  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don, or  Westminster  Abbey,  suddenly  destroyed,  but  the  shock 
would  be  equally  great,  were  some  old  statute  repealed,  which 
had  been  a  living  law  since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Time  hallows  even  abuses.  The  long  continued  and  energetic 
contest  which  was  needed  to  effect  a  small  reform  in  the  repre- 
sentation to  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  1832,  illustrates 
the  strength  of  the  attachment  which  men  feel  for  that  which 
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nothing  but  time  has  rendered  venerable.  There  are  no  snch 
venerations  in  this  country.  There  is  liardly  anything,  it 
would  be  considered  sacrilege  to  destroy.  What  may  be  here- 
after, (if  anything  of  the  present  be  left  undisturbed  for  a  long 
hereafter,)  we  can  only  conjecture  from  the  history  of  other 
nations.  The  present  effect  of  the  novelty  around  us,  it  is  not 
diflBcult  to  perceive.  It  is  certainly  not  conservative.  It  has 
no  tendency  to  give  stability  to  our  institutions, — none  to  con- 
solidate, or  even  to  secure  the  advances  already  made. 

Closely  connected  with  this,  and  tending  to  produce  similar 
impressions  upon  our  legislation,  is  the  fact  that  we  are  not  a 
homogeneous  people.  A  large  majority,  it  is  true,  are  of 
English  descent,  but  there  are  Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  Germans, 
French,  Spaniards,  Norwegians  and  others,  in  the  aggregate 
numbering  millions,  intermingled  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  English  race.  All  these  have  brought  with  them  an  at- 
tachment to  the  customs  and  to  the  legislation  of  their  father- 
lands. They  cherish  their  peculiar  theories, — their  ideal  of 
what  would  constitute  the  best  attainable  common  good.  Ar- 
dent in  their  attachment  to  the  free  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, they  take  part  in  its  public  concerns,  and  their  influence 
is  felt  in  all  our  halls  of  legislation.  They  are  probably  more 
active  in  the  affairs  of  government,  because  they  enjoy  a  priv- 
ilege denied  to  them  in  the  land  of  their  descent  or  birth. 
Society  here  is  in  a  state  of  fusion.  What  it  will  be  when  its 
particles  shall  have  readjusted  themselves,  it  is  too  soon  now 
to  predict.  It  is  easier  to  tell  what  it  cannot  be.  It  cannot 
be  English.  It  cannot  be  German.  It  cannot  have  the  spirit 
and  character  of  any  other  living  nation.  It  is  wonderful  how 
much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  blending  the  different 
constituencies  that  make  up  American  society.  We  are  the 
only  people  into  which  flows  a  never-ebbing  tide  of  foreign 
immigration.  It  is  diffused  through  all  our  bordere.  But  it 
passes  at  once  into  the  same  crucible,  and  comes  out  American. 
The  process,  however,  cannot  be  without  a  disturbing  effect 
upon  our  legislation.  Men  of  these  different  nationalities  are 
found  in  nearly  every  legislative  body.  They  necessarily  take 
with  them  their  preconceived  opinions,  and  by  contact  with 
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others  work  out  results,  which  are  distiDctlj  American.  Even 
if  not  themselves  members,  they  contribute,  in  their  daily  life, 
to  the  formation  of  a  public  sentiment  which  seeks  expression 
in  the  legislative  will. 

The  fact  should  also  be  noticed,  that  the  unprecedented  pro- 
gress made  during  the  present  age,  in  invention,  and  in  the 
application  of  science  to  the  arts,  tends  to  multiply  and  to 
direct  legislation.  The  development  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
in  modem  times  has  been  too  rapid,  and  the  consequent 
changes  of  social  condition  have  been  too  sudden,  to  warrant 
their  being  left  to  the  slow  process  of  the  growth  of  compul- 
sory usage.  So  long  as  the  advance  of  society  is  steady  and 
uniform,  it  may  be  assumed  that  existing  usages  will  accom- 
modate themselves  to  whatever  changes  may  take  place. 
Until  within  quite  a  recent  period,  social  improvement  has 
been  by  regular  gradations.  High  civilization  has  not  been 
the  growth  of  any  single  age.  But,  of  late,  science  has 
become  something  more  than  abstractions.  Its  tendency  is 
now  altogether  practical.  It  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the 
dark  ages,  or  even  in  the  days  of  Bacon.  Indeed,  the  present 
century  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  era.  The  principles 
which  the  scientific  investigations  of  former  periods  brought  to 
light,  are  no  longer  mere  toys  to  amuse  an  idle  hour — curiosi- 
ties to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  unlearned.  They  have 
become  tributary  to  the  convenience  of  society.  Long  known 
principles,  as  well  as  more  recent  discoveries,  are  valued  now 
just  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  made  subservient  to 
popular  use.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  bold,  but  utilitarian. 
It  has  laid  hold  of  the  elements  themselves,  but  only  to  put 
them  in  harness,  and  compel  them  to  human  service.  Science 
has  entered  the  abodes  of  all  our  people,  and  revolntionized 
the  employments  and  habits  of  social  life — it  has  banished 
from  our  dwellings  the  spinning  wheel  and  loom  of  the  matron, 
the  knitting  needle  of  the  spinster,  while  the  sewing  machine 
threatens  stillJarger  innovations.  Science  has  invaded  the 
department  of  agriculture,  fertilizing  the  soil,  planting  the 
seed,  gathering  the  crops,  and  preparing  them  for  use,  by 
other    than  hnman    hands — it    has   monopolized   the  whole 
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domain  of  manufactures — it  has  entered  the  realms  of  com- 
merce and  trade ; — opened  new  avenues  to  their  succeesfal 
prosecution,  given  to  them  novel  and  superior  instruments 
with  which  to  labor,  and  has  rendered  the  modem  merchant 
as  unlike  his  predecessor  as  is  the  cross-legged  Turk  who  sells 
his  wares  in  the  bazaar  of  an  eastern  city.  Science  has  also 
compressed  society,  has  brought  its  members  into  closer  con- 
tact with  each  other,  and  into  nearer  neighborhood  with  other 
communities.  What  physical,  what  social  wonders  have  been 
wrought  by  the  multiplication  of  canals,  of  rail  ways,  of  tele- 
graphs, and  by  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  I  Applied 
science  has,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  regenerated  society — 
has  diverted  labor  from  its  long  worn  channels — ^has  intro- 
duced comfort,  even  luxury,  into  the  homes  of  poverty — ^has 
stimulated  the  enterprise  that  had  long  lain  dormant — has 
generated  in  the  universal  mind  a  consciousness  of  power,  and 
awakened  conceptions  of  what  is  attainable,  too  vivid  to  admit 
of  inaction. 

All  this  has  made  unwonted  demands  for  legislative  inter- 
ference. It  has  rendered  necessary  new  rules,  suited  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  people.  This  sudden  expansion 
of  human  capabilities,  aided  by  the  application  of  science  to 
the  uses  of  life,  found  no  usages  in  the  community  adequate 
to  regulate  the  new  complications  both  in  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  the  people  which  it  introduced.  Trade 
found  itself,  in  many  particulars,  without  law.  Convenience 
had  established  no  rules  for  what  had  no  existence,  and  selfish- 
ness and  all  evil  passions  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
new  facilities  for  their  indulgence.  Here  was  a  great  and  a 
new  work  for  legislation.  Here  was  a  necessity  to  be  sup- 
plied— a  vacuum  to  be  filled.  To  enable  the  legislator  to  meet 
wisely  this  new  order  of  things,  required  no  common  knowl- 
ege  of  tlie  transition  state  of  society,  no  small  amount  of  judg- 
ment to  plan,  and  of  prudence  to  foresee  the  effect  of  legisla- 
tive action.  The  attempt  has  been  made.  Modem  legislation 
has  been  largely  engaged  in  regulating  the  new  duties  and  rights 
which  the  application  of  science  to  the  purposes  of  common 
life  has  caused  to  spring  into  being.     Many  of  our  statutes  re- 
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late  to  canals  and  railways,  to  telegraphs  and  manufactories, 
to  hours  of  labor,  to  the  duties  of  the  employer,  and  to  the 
rights  of  the  employed.  It  is  probable  that  such  statutes  will 
become  more  numerous  as  the  effect  of  this  influx  of  mechan- 
ical improvements  becomes  more  manifest  in  common  life.  It 
is  true  that  the  effect  upon  legisl^ation,  which  practical  science 
has  wrought,  has  been,  thus  far,  rather  to  substitute  a  new  sub- 
ject matter,  than  to  introduce  a  changed  spirit  into  our  law, 
but  there  can  be  no  great  physical  changes  which  do  not  work 
corresponding  changes  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  this  cause  must  be  pecu- 
liarly effective  upon  American  legislation.  The  benefits  of 
mechanical  improvements  are  more  generally  diffused  in  this 
country  than  they  are  in  any  other  nation.  There  is  in  all 
classes  a  greater  readiness  to  avail  themselves  of  anything 
which  is  labor-saving  or  labor-doing.  No  decided  improve- 
ment can  long  be  confined  to  a  single  neighborhood.  Even 
patent  laws,  with  all  their  authority,  are  too  weak  to  prevent 
constant  infringement.  An  improved  churn  or  plough  in- 
vented this  year  in  Connecticut,  will  next  year  be  in  use  in 
Oregon.  There  are  few  villages  or  neighborhoods  in  which 
there  is  not  a  steam  engine,  and  fewer  still  unvisited  by  the 
products  of  some  labor  saving  process.  Our  whole  population 
is  familiar  with  many  of  the  achievements  of  the  age.  It  is 
incredible  that  all  this  should  not  give  birth  to  common  ideas 
of  a  possible  improved  state  of  society,  and  greatly  stimulate 
the  popular  mind  to  increased  activity.  And  in  such  a  system 
as  ours,  where  all  written  law  is  but  the  outspeaking  of  the 
common  sense,  it  is  equally  incredible  that  such  ideas  should 
not  find  expression  in  the  statute  book. 

We  do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  the  power  of  party  spirit  or 
legislation,  or  upon  the  consequences  which  follow  that  pecu- 
liar division  of  parties,  that  which  now  exists,  and  always  has 
existed,  in  this  country ;  or  upon  that  increasing  and  inordi- 
nate desire  to  become  rich  without  labor,  now  so  prevalent  and 
so  corrupting.  Each  of  these  is  worthy  of  attentive  considera- 
tion, and  one  of  them,  at  least,  is  fitted  to  excite  apprehen- 
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sion  for  the  future.  Our  limits  will  allow  us  to  refer,  very 
briefly,  to  but  one  other  of  those  influences  which  reach  our 
written  law. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  an  age  of  extravagant  mental 
and  moral  speculation.  Whatever  causes  may  have  combined 
to  give  to  it  this  characteristic,  the  fact  is  undeniable.  And 
the  speculation  which  formerly  expended  itself  in  theories,  now 
aims  at  putting  them  into  practice.  At  no  other  period  has 
organised  society  been  the  subject  of  so  much  day  dreaming. 
In  not  a  few  minds  conceptions  of  social  improvement  and 
illusory  theories  of  a  reorganized  state  of  society,  far  more 
conducive  to  human  happiness  than  is  its  present  structure,  are 
but  daily  bread.  There  are  no  schemes  of  reform  so  wild  as  to 
find  no  partisans.  There  are  no  established  relations  of  life 
too  sacred  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  projected  modification. 
Even  marriage,  the  foundation  of  all  society,  is,  in  the  appre- 
hension of  many,  not  what  it  should  be,  but  requires  the 
ameliorating  hand  of  human  legislation.  Tlie  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  sexes  demands  readjustment.  The  expressed 
wisdom  of  the  past  is,  in  the  judgment  of  such  theorists,  but 
folly,  and  oven  the  book  of  inspiration  is  trustworthy  only  so 
far  as  it  can  be  tortured  into  accordance  with  their  principles. 

Such  enthusiasts  would  be  harmless,  were  it  not  for  the 
sublime  energy  with  which  their  schemes  are  prosecuted. 
Moderation  seems  to  have  been  expunged  from  their  cata- 
logue of  virtues.  Disheartened  by  no  failure,  they  make  it 
rather  a  reason  for  wilder  extravagance.  They  substitute 
denunciation  for  argument,  and  agitation  for  conviction. 

There  is  a  still  larger  class  in  the  community,  not  so  deeply 
infected,  who  are  yet  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  order  of 
things, — who  regard  the  government  and  laws  as  radically 
defective,  and  who  are  not  slow  to  believe  that  their  own 
visions  of  right  and  policy  are  essential  to  the  highest  social 
development.  They  are  doubtless  true  reformers  in  spirit, 
patriots  and  philanthropists.  But  they  are  not  wise  reform- 
ers. They  undervalue  present  good,  and  overlook  its  cost. 
They  forget  that,  though  a  rule  may  not  have  been  the  best 
conceivable  at  its  origin,  society  may  have  accommodated 
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itself  to  it,  aud  that  it  cannot  now  be  eradicated,  witliont  leav- 
ing a  wound.  Failing  to  consider  that  all  members  of  the 
community  are  not  equally  enlightened,  and  that  both  mental 
and  moral  reform  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  precede  posi- 
tive human  law,  they  look  to  no  other  means  of  securing  their 
projected  reforms,  than  the  coercive  power  of  statutory  enact- 
ment. It  must  be  admitted  that  men  of  these  and  kindred 
views  have  deeply  engraven  their  spirit  upon  modern  legisla- 
tion. Probably  few  persons  become  members  of  either  our 
state  or  national  assemblies,  who  are  entirely  without  the 
impression  that  there  are  evils  in  existing  law,  which  it  is  their 
mission  to  remove.  Associated  with  this  is  a  frequent  ambi- 
tion to  connect  their  own  names  with  some  public  measure. 
To  the  ill  considered  experiments  to  which  such  impressions 
and  this  ambition  prompt,  many  of  the  evils  of  our  present 
legislation  are  to  be  attributed. 

From  the  view  which  we  have  submitted  of  the  influences 
which  find  their  way  into  all  legislative  bodies,  especially  into 
those  which  reflect  the  popular  sense,  the  transition  is  easy  to 
the  faults  and  imperfections  which  American  legislation 
exhibits.  We  have  already  alluded  to  some,  and  have  reserved 
to  ourselves  only  time  to  mention  a  few  others.  The  intelligent 
observer  must  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  American 
legislation  is  excessive.  The  most  artificial  state  of  society  is 
not  the  best.  That  community  is  most  prosperous,  as  well  as 
most  free,  which  is  permitted  to  pursue  its  course  of  industry, 
untrammeled  by  any  rules  other  than  those  which  are  neces- 
sary for  its  protection  and  harmony.  The  prescription  of  any 
new  rule  of  action,  necessaiily  produces  temporary  friction  in 
the  machinery  of  society,  and  instead  of  promoting  immediate 
harmony,  tends  to  foster  litigation.  Skillful  legislation  will 
therefore  be  sparing.  Its  province  is  not  to  construct,  but  to 
develop.  The  lawgiver  should  be  un  assistant,  not  a  despot. 
As  society  advances,  new  complications  will  arise.  Legislation 
should  disembarrass  them,  and  prevent  their  continuing  obsta- 
cles to  further  improvement.  When  an  old  custom  has  lost  its 
vitality  and  become  an  useless  form,  it  may  be  exscinded 
When  forms  are  needed  for  the  application  of  acknowleged 
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principles,  it  is  the  province  of  legislation  to  supply  them. 
When  crime  assnmes  new  phases,  or  overleaps  existing  barri- 
ers, the  lawgiver  should  provide  for  its  repression.  When  an 
additional  stimulus  is  needed  to  whatever  is  useful  or  noble,  it 
should  be  supplied.  Whatsoever  is  more  than  this  cometh  of 
evil.  He  that  is  familiar  with  the*  labors  of  judicial  tribu- 
nals must  have  observed  how  immensely  the  complicatiODS  of 
society  are  multiplied  by  modem  legislation,  and  how  numer- 
ous are  the  disturbances  to  which  it  gives  rise.  There  is  emi- 
nent wisdom  in  the  old  saying,  "  few  rules  and  those  inflexi- 
ble." How  wide  has  been  the  departure  from  this  maxim,  in 
these  days,  the  size  of  our  statute  books  will  show. 

Nor  is  it  alone  in  its  excesses,  that  legislation  needs  reform. 
It  is  not  sufficiently  intelligent.  There  is  y^rj  much  in  the 
material  of  which  legislators,  in  this  country,  are  made,  that 
tends  to  inconsiderate  and  ill  advised  action.  We  have  said  that 
legislation  is  a  science,  and  yet,  by  most  of  those  who  frame 
it,  it  has  never  been  made  the  subject  of  study.  In  England, 
there  is,  what  is  called,  a  jjolitical  education.  There  is  a  pro- 
fession of  statesmanship.  Not  a  few  devote  their  lives  to  the 
attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  national  history,  not  merely  of 
the  biographies  of  eminent  men  which  fill  so  large  a  place  in 
all  written  history,  but  of  the  Whole  course  of  executive  and 
legislative  |>roceeding.  To  them  political  economy  is  not  a 
sealed  volume.  They  illuminate  themselves  with  the  lights  of 
past  experience.  They  observe  the  growth  of  legal  princi- 
ples, and  mark  the  effect  upon  society  of  each  new  develop- 
ment. Nor  are  they  ignorant  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
law,  of  its  defects,  and  of  the  mischiefs,  if  any,  which  need  a 
remedy.  Knowing  alike  the  law  and  the  facts  which  require 
legislative  interposition,  they  are  not  insensible  to  the  derange- 
ment which  even  a  slight  alteration  may  cause  in  a  great 
system  of  rules  for  municipal  conduct,  and  they  are  able  to 
foresee  it.  Such  men  are  cautious.  When  they  enter  Parlia- 
ment, if  they  bring  with  them  integrity,  they  bring  safety. 
We  have  no  such  class  of  men  in  this  country.  Here  men  are 
bom  legislators.  While  there  is  a  general  appreciation  of  the 
value  and  the  necessity  of  a  preparatory  education  for  a  theo- 
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logian — for  a  medical  practitioner — for  one  whose  province  it 
is  to  administer  the  laws,  or  even  for  an  artist,  its  importance 
to  the  lawgiver  is  not  practicallj  felt.  Yet  in  his  relation  to 
the  welfare  of  society  he  is  behind  no  one,  nnless  it  be  the 
teacher  of  religion. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  in  this  American  scholars  are  in 
fanlt  Here  is  a  department  of  science  which  they  overlook. 
Too  often  themselves  indisposed  to  enter  a  legislative  body, 
they  do  not  devote  to  the  true  principles  of  useful  legislation 
that  thought  which  their  importance  to  the  general  welfare 
demands,  and  consequently  they  have  little  influence  with 
those  who  are  active  agents  in  making  the  laws.  Cultivated 
intellect  and  thorough  knowledge  do  not  contribute  their  share 
to  the  municipal  regulation  of  the  community.  It  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  general  intelligence  of  our  people,  that  our  written 
law  is  not  more  crude  than  it  is.  But  were  it  made  a  subject 
of  general  study ;  did  legislation,  equally  with  other  sciences, 
command  the  devotion  of  educated  men,  we  should  be  deliv- 
ered from  a  multitude  of  evils.  We  should  not,  often,  as  now, 
find  in  our  statute  books  an  enactment  working  widely  differ- 
ent effects  from  those  which  its  framers  anticipated — derang^v 
ing  what  no  one  ever  desired  to  disturb,  and  imposing  the 
necessity  of  other  legislation  to  remove  mischiefs  introduced 
by  itself.  We  should  no  more  be  subjected  to  the  trial  of 
illusory  theories,  and  ill  digested  experiments,  so  many  of 
which  now  end  in  failure,  and  during  their  continuance  work 
social  disaster.  We  should  have  a  clearer  expression  of  the 
legislative  sense,  with  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  necessity 
to  resort  to  courts  of  law,  and  a  decrease  of  the  number  of 
cases  of  individual  hardship. 

In  this  age  of  wonderful  mental  activity,  when  science  is  in 
a  state  of  rapid  progression — in  this  utilitarian  age,  when  uni- 
versal knowledge  pays  her  tribute  to  the  conmion  weal — ^it 
should  not  be  that  the  science  of  legislation  alone  is  regarded 
as  unworthy  of  the  study  of  educated  men.  Young  ambition 
is  often  eager  to  assume  its  duties  and  to  share  its  honors.  It 
would  be  a  nobler  ambition  to  aspire  to  fitness  to  discharge  its 
duties  well. 
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Article  III.— DENOMINATIONAL  COLLEGES. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of    the  Society  for  Promoting 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West 

Address  on  the  Mutiuxl  Cooperation  of  Different  Denomina- 
tions^ in  the  support  of  Christian  Colleges. 

We  owe  our  readers  an  apology  for  the  phrase  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article.  We  confess  it  is  not 
exactly  classical.  The  word  "  denominational "  is  of  recent 
American  origin ;  and  we  remember  the  time  when  the  com- 
bination of  this  word  with  Colleges  would  have  seemed  harsh, 
if  not  quite  unintelligible.  But  changes  in  ideas  and  institu- 
tions compel  changes  in  words ;  and  Americans  are  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  charged  with  relapsing  into  barbarism,  if  they  do 
make  changes  in  the  English  language,  corresponding  to  the 
novel  ideas  and  social  combinations,  which  have  originated  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Diversity  of  religious  denomination  has  increased  so  rapidly 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  become  so  im- 
portant an  element  in  American  society,  that  there  is  an  im- 
perative necessity  of  an  adjective  expressive  of  it.  The  word 
"  sectarian "  might  be  supposed  to  meet  this  want ;  but  it 
always  implies  more  or  less  of  censure,  and  for  that  reason 
men  are  not  fond  of  applying  it  to  themselves  and  their  party. 
They  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves  that  though  much  attached 
to  the  religious  denomination  to  which  they  belong,  they  are 
still  not  sectarians.  They  feel,  therefore,  the  need  of  a  word 
which  will  describe  zeal  for  a  denomination,  as  they  like  to 
call  it,  without  any  implication  of  a  narrow  and  sectarian 
spirit.  For  this  purpose,  evidently,  the  word  "denomina- 
tional "  was  coined,  and  has  obtained  currency ;  and  we  shall 
profit  nothing  by  protesting  against  its  use,  for  it  meets  a 
widely  felt  want. 
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Hie  phrase,  "  Denominational  Colleges,"  is  also  the  product 
of  comparatively  recent  changes  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  men  yet  not  far  from 
the  meridian  of  life,  that  the  thought  had  scarcely  been  enter- 
tained by  any  mind  that  a  College  should  be  in  any  sense  the 
representative  of  a  sect,  or  that  such  Colleges  as  Princeton, 
and  Colombia,  and  Tale,  were  not  suitable  for  the  education 
of  any  American  youth,  whatever  might  be  the  religious 
views  of  his  parents. 

But  it  is  supposed  the  world  is  growing  wiser.  Many  now 
regard  it  as  an  established  law  of  society,  that  no  College  can 
flourish  unl^s  its  very  life  is  intertwined  wftb  that  of  some 
religious  denomination  ;  and  that  conversely  no  denomination, 
or,  as  persons  entertaining  such  views,  would  generally  prefer 
to  say,  no  church,  can  be  expected  to  prosper  without  a  system 
of  Colleges  forming  a  part  of  its  organic  life. 

The  process  by  which  these  ideas  have  taken  possession  of 
the  popular  mind  is  quite  marvelous.  They  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  new  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject 
by  discussion,  or  by  discovery,  or  ty  the  experience  of  educa- 
tors. They  are  the  direct  products  of  that  multiplication  of 
sects,  and  that  vast  increase  of  the  sectarian  spirit  which  have 
so  strangely  characterized  the  last  half  century  of  our  history. 
Men  full  of  zeal  for  their  religious  denomination,  and  ambitions 
of  its  aggrandizement,  have  discovered  that  Colleges  are  in- 
stnimentB  of  power,  and  have  therefore  eagerly  seized  upon 
them,  and  sought  to  wield  them  with  as  much  efdciency  as 
possible,  for  denominational  purposes.  "  Furor  arma  minis- 
trot:' 

It  seems  to  ns,  therefore,  quite  time  to  pause  in  our  career, 
and  inquire  whither  all  this  is  tending.  What  is  to  be  the 
result  of  an  order  of  things  which  is  new,  we  say,  not  within 
the  memory  of  our  fathers,  but  of  ourselves ;  which  has  been 
inaugurated  with  the  rashness  and  hot  haste  of  sectarian  zeal, 
rather  than  with  the  considerateness  and  sober  reflection  which 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  clearly  calls  for ;  and 
which  is  already,  with  an  arrogance  not  very  pardonable, 
representing  itself  as  the  normal  condition  of  society,  and  not 
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nnlikelj  to  spnrn  anj  qnestionings  of  onrs  as  radical  and 
revolutionary. 

Such  an  inquiry  into  the  tendency  of  Denominational  Col- 
leges we  purpose  now  to  institute.  We  have  referred,  at  the 
head  of  this  Article,  to  two  very  unpretending  pamphlets. 
But  unpretending  as  they  are,  they  afford  a  proper  text  for 
introducing  this  subject  to  our  readers.  In  the  year  1844, 
the  "  Society  for  Promoting  Collegiate  and  Theological  Edu- 
cation at  the  West,"  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing needed  aid  to  infant  Seminaries  of  learning  in  the  West, 
till  provisions  could  be  made  for  their  permanent  endowment. 
Its  resources  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  collections  in 
Congregational  and  New  School  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States.  Its  principles  are  wholly 
unsectarian  and  cooperative.  But  within  these  last  few  years 
it  has  experienced  constantly  increasing  difficulties  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  noble  work,  from  this  new  and  growing  rage 
for  Denominational  Colleges.  In  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Society,  and  the  accompanying  Address,  drawu 
up  by  a  Committee,  of  which,  that  veteran  in  the  cause  of 
cooperative  benevolence,  Absalom  Petei-s,  D.  D.,  was  the 
Chairman,  the  prominent  points  of  the  subject  are  presented 
with  clearness  and  force.  Whoever  will  read  these  documents 
will  find  the  question  argued  from  a  practical  rather  than  a 
theoretical  stand-point,  and  by  minds  that  have  seen  and  felt 
the  magnitude  of  the  obstacles  which  this  zeal  for  Denomina- 
tional Colleges  throws  in  the  way  of  large-hearted  Christian 
men,  who  are  endeavoring  to  lay  the  foundations  of  liberal 
learning  along  our  Western  frontier. 

There  are  three  forms  under  which  the  denominational  ele- 
ment in  Colleges  is  sometimes  exhibited,  to  each  of  which 
we  must  give  some  attention,  in  order  to  present  the  subject 
fairly  to  our  readers.  That  form  which  would  always  be  pre- 
ferred, were  the-denominational  spirit  free  to  obey  its  own 
impulses,  is  to  subject  the  Colleges  to  the  control  of  the 
organic  system  of  the  denomination  itself,  to  the  General 
Association,  the  Synod,  the  Convention,  or  the  Presbytery. 
As  there  are  many  among  us,  at  the  present  time,  who  cannot 
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be  made  to  feel  that  their  churches  are  not  living  in  criminal 
disobedience  to  the  Saviour's  command,  "Gk)  teach  all  na- 
tions," however  earnestly  the  individual  members  of  the  same 
are  engaged  in  the  missionary  work  both  at  home  and  in  for- 
eign parts,  unless  the  missionaries  sent  out,  and  the  funds  con- 
tributed, are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  ma- 
chinery of  their  own  denomination ;  so  there  are  many  who 
cannot  believe  that  they  have  any  provision  for  the  liberal 
education  of  their  sons,  unless  their  Colleges  are  a  part  of 
their  ecclesiastical  system,  controlled  by  their  Presbytery, 
their  Synod,  or  their  Convention.  They  can  feel  safe  in  send- 
ing their  sons  to  such  Colleges.  But  if  they  must  send  them 
to  Institutions  not  thus  controlled,  they  are  apprehensive  that 
some  unfair  advantage  will  be  taken  of  them,  to  turn  them 
away  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Hence  their  zeal  for 
Denominational  Colleges.  This  is  certainly  a  novel  order  of 
things,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  transient;  but  thousands  are 
rushing  into  it  with  just  as  much  confidence  as  they  would  do 
if  it  had  the  sanction  of  centuries  of  experience. 

It  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  say  which  are  the  most  unfit  to 
exercise  control  over  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  our ' 
political  or  our  ecclesiastical  bodies;  though  we  should  be 
willing  to  grant  the  bad  preeminence,  in  this  particular,  to  the 
former.  And  yet  the  unfitness  of  both  is  largely  due  to  the 
same  causes.  They  are  alike  bodies  constituted  for  other  ends 
than  the  management  of  literary  institutions ;  and  those  pri- 
mary ends  for  which  they  exist  will  always  be  paramount  in 
their  proceedings,  and  reduce  all  other  interests  which  they 
may  attempt  to  embrace  and  take  care  of,  to  a  subordinate 
position.  If  Colleges  are  controlled  by  political  bodies,  they 
will  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  views  and  interests  of  what- 
ever political  faction  may  happen  to  be  in  the  ascendency. 
In  that  case,  the  hope  of  their  being  conducted  with  a  sober, 
steady,  and  enlightened  regard  to  the  interests  of  liberal  learn- 
ing, is  wild  and  chimerical.  The  man  who  indulges  such  an 
expectation  has  surely  not  read  human  nature  successfully. 
He  has  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  stream  cannot  rise  higher 
than  the  fountain.    He  who  thinks  that  Yale  College  could 
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have  been  raised  to  her  present  position  of  world-wide  useful- 
ness and  renown,  under  the  control  of  the  political  btnlies  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  must  surely  have  studied  Politics  or 
Colleges,  or  both,  to  very  little  purpose. 

And  the  very  same  objection  holds  good  against  subjecting 
Colleges  to  the  control  of  bodies  constituted  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  There  is  the  same  natural  tendency  of  ecclesiastical 
bodies  to  make  the  interests  of  their  denomination  paramount, 
in  all  matters  to  which  they  apply  themselves,  as  in  political 
bodies  to  make  the  interests  of  party  paramount.  And  if 
the  management  of  Colleges  is  committed  to  them,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  interests,  real  or  supposed,  of  a  religious  de- 
nomination, will  be  made  to  override  the  interests  of  learning. 
Our  inference  in  this  case  is  quite  as  obvious  and  quite  as 
inevitable  as  in  the  case  of  political  bodies ;  and  we  know 
but  one  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  break  its  force.  It  may 
perhaps  be  denied  that  any  real  or  supposed  interests  of  a  re- 
ligious sect  having  a  College  under  its  control,  can  come  in 
competition  with  the  ends  for  which  such  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing ought  to  be  conducted.  Such  a  denial  would  rather  indi- 
cate an  amiable  good  natured  confidence  in  our  fellow  men, 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  things  amid  which  we 
Jive. 

An  important  chair  of  instruction,  for  example,  is  to  be 
filled.  Is  it  then  entirely  certain,  is  it  even  probable,  that  the 
interests  of  sect,  or  what  is  much  more  accordant  with  the 
reality  of  things,  sectarian  passions,  and  an  enlightened  regard 
to  the  interests  of  learning  will  point  towards  the  same  candi- 
date for  the  place  ?  Is  there  no  reason  to  fear  that  a  regard 
for  denominational  interests  will  lead  to  the  appointment  of 
an  inferior  man,  who  is  right  denominationally,  in  preference 
to  a  superior  man  who  cannot  be  exactly  squared  to  that  rule  ? 
Is  it  so  perfectly  easy  to  fill  a  vacant  Presidency,  in  any  one 
of  our  Western  Colleges,  with  a  man  fully  adequate  to  such  a 
station,  that  we  can  affbrd  to  insist  that  the  candidate  shall  be 
of  some  certain,  precise  shade  of  opinion  in  respect  to  Pres- 
byterian or  Congregational  notions  of  the  Church?  Or  can  it 
be  quite  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  learning,  to  insist 
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tiiat  the  place  shall  only  be  filled  by  a  man  who  is  a  good  Meth- 
odist, or  by  one  who  is  "  all  right "  on  the  immersion  ques- 
tion ?  Would  it  have  been  wise  to  exclude  Timothy  Dwight 
from  the  Presidency  of  Tale  College  because  in  his  notions  of 
church  government  he  was  not  quite  a  Congregationalist  ? 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  narrowness  and  a  little- 
ness in  managing  the  aflfairs  of  an  Institution  professedly  con- 
secrated to  liberal  learning,  in  such  a  spirit,  which  must  ex- 
pose our  Colleges,  and  the  denominations  which  control  them, 
to  the  contempt  of  all  liberal-minded  men.  This  very  cause 
18  degrading  our  Colleges  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  but  more 
especially  in  the  West  and  South.  It  is  constantly  tending  to 
fill  their  chairs  of  instruction  with  men  of  very  indiflerent 
qualifications,  who  are  placed  there,  not  because  they  were 
ever  believed  to  be  the  fittest  men  for  the  place,  but  because 
it  was  thought  they  might  do,  and  they  were  of  the  right  de- 
nominational stripe. 

We  aflBrm  that  such  an  order  of  things  is  the  legitimate  fruit 
of  subjecting  our  Colleges  to  the  control  of  the  ecclesiastical 
powers  of  the  several  denominations.  It  is  precisely  the  result 
which  comes  by  a  necessity  of  human  nature,  from  such  a  sys- 
tem. And  we  predict  that  if  this  system  becomes  general  in 
the  West,  as  seems  now  to  be  threatened,  and  is  persisted  in, 
the  long  future  of  our  Western  Colleges  will  be  as  illiberal  as 
it  should  be  liberal,  and  as  insignificant  as  it  should  be  digni- 
fied and  respectable. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  unfitness  of  ecclesiastical 
bodies  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  College.  They  are  the  most 
unstable  portion  of  American  society, — the  most  likely  to  be 
rent  asunder  by  internal  convulsions.  This  is  not  an  acci- 
dental circumstance,  but  results  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case.  All  our  ecclesiastical  systems  in  this  country  are  at- 
tempts to  maintain  a  government  without  any  power  of  forci- 
bly compelling  obedience.  And  yet  they  are  governments 
which  are  continually  in  contact  with  the  deepest  and  most 
sacred  convictions,  the  most  energetic  emotions,  and  the  most 
stirring  passions  of  the  human  heart.  They  are  thus  con- 
stantly awakening  into  life  and  energy,  powers  which  they 
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are  unable  to  control.  Tbej  may  and  do  legislate  and  com- 
mand, bnt  have  no  means  whatever  of  compelling  obedience. 
They  may  adjudicate,  bnt  they  have  no  executive  arm  clothed 
with  authority  to  compel  submission  to  their  sentence.  They 
are  precisely  in  the  condition  in  which  one  of  our  State  Gov- 
ernments would  be,  if,  with  its  Legislature  and  Judiciary  con- 
stituted as  Iftt  present,  it  were  deprived  of  the  right  forcibly 
to  compel  obedience  to  its  laws,  and  submission  to  the  decis- 
ions of  its  courts.  It  would  not  be  long,  in  such  a  State,  be- 
fore rival  legislatures,  rival  courts,  and  rival  executive  officers, 
would  be  exercising  their  functions  on  the  same  territory,  and 
in  presence  of  each  other ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  they  wonld 
become  as  numerous  as  the  separate  ecclesiastical  systemB  of 
our  country ;  and  they  would  be  multiplied  by  exactly  the 
same  process. 

This  is  the  inevitable  condition  of  all  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ments, wherever  liberty  of  conscience  is  fully  recognized  and 
established.  We  do  not  affirm  that  ecclesiastical  governments 
BO  conditioned  are  bad ;  we  do  not  affirm  that  they  may  not 
accomplish  useful  and  important  ends.  But  we  do  affirm  that 
they  cannot  be  stable.  They  must  be  constantly  liable  to  the 
rise  of  minorities,  whose  views  and  feelings  are  in  irreconcil- 
able conflict  with  those  of  the  ruling  majority ;  and  whenever 
this  does  happen,  convulsion  and  disruption  must  and  do  ensue. 
To  this  liability  all  the  great  ecclesiastical  systems  of  this 
country  are  constantly  exposed. 

Our  Colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  among  the  most  permanent  of  our  institutions, — as  perma- 
nent as  our  mountains, — as  perpetual  as  the  springs  which 
gush  out  among  our  hills.  Why,  then,  subject  them  tx>  the 
management  of  bodies  so  unstable? — unstable  in  their  very 
nature,  as  all  our  ecclesiastical  bodies  must  be. 

If  any  one  calls  in  question  the  soundness  of  these  views, 
we  appeal  to  indubitable  facts  in  confirmation  of  them.  Let 
such  a  doubter  call  to  mind  the  earthquake  which  shook  the 
great  Presbyterian  Church,  from  1830  to  1838,  and  which 
finally  divided  that  great  body  into  two  parts,  each  having  the 
same  constitution  and  the  same  name.    Let  liim  call  to  mind 
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the  more  recent  agitations  which  have  appeared  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  divided  Chnrch  known  as  the  New  School,  on  the 
slavery  question,  and  carried  still  farther  the  process  of  dis- 
mption.  Let  him  predict,  if  he  can,  the  results  of  the  already 
widely  extended  agitations  of  the  same  body,  in  relation  to 
denominational  Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  Let  him  fore- 
cast the  future  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church,  amid 
the  commotions  with  which  slavery  is  rocking  this  great 
nation. 

The  adherents  of  that  ecclesiastical  system,  since  the  great 
convulsion  of  1887-8,  have  perhaps  flattered  themselves  that 
they  have  a  ship  strong  and  steady  enough  to  outride  the  storm 
without  rocking.  So  thought  the  projectors  of  the  Great  East- 
em.  But  the  first  smart  gale  which  she  encountered  had  well 
nigh  driven  her  upon  the  rocks,  in  spite  of  all  her  anchors  and 
engines.  Enough  of  tempest  is  looming  up  in  the  coming  his- 
tory of  this  country,  to  test  the  stability  of  Old  School 
Presbyterianism.    Let  not  her  pilots  be  too  sanguine. 

In  proof  of  the  same  instability  of  our  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tems, let  us  also  look  at  the  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  like  some  great  backbone 
crossing  the  continent,  long  ago  divided  it  towards  the  North 
and  towards  the  South.  And  yet  agitation  ceases  not :  frag- 
ment after  firagment  is  dissevered,  and  fresh  convulsions  are 
still  rising  up  to  view  from  the  opening  future.  "We  repeat  it, 
that  we  do  not  affirm  that  systems  of  which  such  things  are 
true  may  not  be  good,  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  their 
best  friends  are  as  well  satisfied  as  they  would  desire  to  be,  of 
their  stability. 

To  all  this,  however,  it  may  be  objected,  that  these  convul- 
sions have  not,  as  yet,  produced  any  very  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  Colleges  under  the  control  of  the  ecclesiastical 
systems,  in  which  they  have  occurred.  So  far  as  this  is  true, 
it  is  because  this  zeal  for  the  denominational  control  of  Col- 
leges is  more  recent,  than  the  most  disastrous  of  these  con- 
vulsions, and  is  a  product  of  that  intensity  of  the^denomina- 
tional  spirit  which  they  have  occasioned.  Had  Beloit,  Wa- 
bash, Illinois,  and  Marietta  Colleges  been  placed  under  the 
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supervision  of  the  Synods  within  which  they  are  respectively 
located,  previous  to  the  great  disruption  of  1837-8,  is  it 
probable  that  they  would  have  come  off  unharmed  from  that 
catastrophe  ?  If  Webster  College,  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
had  been  placed,  at  its  organization,  under  the  direction  of  the 
New  School  Presbyterian  Synod  of  that  State,  would  it  now 
find  its  ecclesiastical  mother  in  good  condition  to  afford  it 
nourishment,  protection,  and  guardianship  ? 

The  Church  is  indeed  destined  to  perpetuity.  It  will  be  as 
lasting  as  the  Mediatorial  reign  of  Chi-ist.  But  no  wise  man 
can  discern  any  signs  of  permanency  in  our  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tems. Those  artificial  arrangements  which  man  has  devised 
for  centralizing  a  government  over  the  Church,  and  marking 
the  boundaries  and  perpetuating  the  divisions  of  rival  Chris- 
tian sects,  sustain  no  vital  relation  to  the  life  of  the  Church ; 
they  are  confessedly  man's  work.  Who  will  pretend  for  a 
moment  that  they  are  not  ?  And,  like  all  the  other  works  of 
man,  they  are  transient  and  perishable  like  their  author.  Even 
while  they  last,  they  are  as  changeable  as  the  drifting  sands  of 
the  desert. 

Why,  then,  subject  our  seminaries  of  learning  to  the  neces- 
sity of  sharing  their  ever  variable  and  uncertain  fortimes  ? 
As  our  Colleges  grow  out  of  great  permanent  and  distinct 
wants  of  society,  why  not  allow  them  to  stand  on  their  own 
independent  basis?  Standing  there,  they  encounter  fewer 
popular  passions,  and  are  exposed  to  fewer  causes  of  commo- 
tion and  convulsion  than  any  other  portion  of  the  body  politic. 
They  ought  to  be, — with  wise  management  they  may  be, — the 
most  permanent  social  structures  on  earth,  the  Christian 
Church  only  excepted.  Why,  then,  should  we  insist  on  unit- 
ing the  permanent  with  the  transient  ?  Why  should  we  unite 
their  destinies  to  the  ever  changeful  and  uncertain  fortunes  of 
political  and  ecclesiastical  systems  ? 

To  Congregationalists  there  is  another  consideration,  which 
ought  to  be  perfectly  decisive  against  all  such  arrangements. 
They  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
the  Congregational  system,  and  cannot  be  adopted  in  a  Con- 
gregational  community,  without  producing  an  ecclesiastical 
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revolution.  We  do  not  purpose  to  enlarge  on  this  point;  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  obvious  to  every  thoughtful  man  who  has 
studied  Congregationalism.  What  would  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  Churches  of  Connecticut,  and  of  Yale  College,  if, 
during  the  conflicts  of  the  last  forty  years,  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  that  State  had  possessed  the  power  to  reappoint,  at 
stated  intervals,  the  Trustees  of  that  great  seminary  of  learn- 
ing ;  or  even  to  fill  the  vacancies  which  might  from  time  to 
time  occur  in  their  number  ?  Such  an  arrangement  must  have 
immensely  increased  the  violence  of  those  agitations  which 
have  been  experienced ;  it  must  have  seriously  endangered,  if 
not  utterly  destroyed,  the  ecclesiastical  unity  of  her  Churches, 
and  invested  the  General  Association  with  a  relative  impor- 
tance in  her  ecclesiastical  system,  at  variance  with  its  princi- 
ples, and  dangerous  to  the  independency  of  the  Churches. 
The  College  itself  must  have  been  exposed  to  agitations  and 
rude  shocks,  most  detrimental  to  its  usefulness  and  dangerous 
to  its  permanency.  In  short,  does  any  thoughtful  man  believe 
that  Yale  College  could  have  been  forty  years  ago  placed  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  the  General  Association  of  Connecti- 
cut, without  producing  a  revolution  which  would  have  been 
felt  in  the  most  disastrous  consequences  in  every  school  district 
of  the  State? 

But  such  an  arrangement  will  work  no  better  elsewhere  in 
connection  with  that  ecclesiastical  polity  than  in  Connecticut. 
It  can  work  nothing  but  mischief  anywhere.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists  of  one  "Western  Territory  have  already  founded  a 
College,  giving  the  power  of  appointing  its  Trustees  to  the 
General  Association ;  and  in  one  new  Western  State  there  are 
serious  questionings  about  doing  the  same  thing.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  these  brethren  will  reconsider  this  matter,  and  abandon 
a  principle  likely  to  work*  mnch  mischief  if  adhered  to. 

There  is,  however,  little  danger  that  this  method  of  control- 
ling literary  institutions  will  be  extensively  adopted  by  Con- 
gregationalists.  The  logic  of  their  system  is  too  obviously 
against  it.  Bat  a  Northwestern  Convention  of  Congregation- 
alists,  a  few  years  ago,  extemporized  a  plan  for  subjecting  an 
institution  of  learning  to  the  organic  control  of  the  Congrega- 
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tional  Chnrclies,  without  giving  anj  appointing  power  to  the 
existing  ecclesiastical  bodies.  It  proposes  to  lodge  the  power 
of  appointing  to  the  Board  of  Trust,  which  directs  the  affairs 
of  the  institution,  in  a  Triennial  Convention  or  Council,  to  be 
composed  of  all  the  Congregational  ministers,  and  one  delegate 
from  each  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  a  contiguous 
group  of  States,  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  seminary  is 
especially  intended.  This  is  a  novel  idea,  the  working  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  tested  by  experiment.  But  it  seems  to 
us  liable  to  great,  perhaps  fatal,  objections. 

If  the  Convention  should,  as  it  ought,  confine  itself  strictly 
to  the  one  object  for  which  it  exists,  there  would  be  danger 
that  after  the  novelty  of  the  thing  was  over,  few  churches 
would  be  represented,  and  few  ministers  would  incur  the 
expense  necessary  to  attend  it  The  appointing  power  might 
thus  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  handful  of  men  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Institution,  and  a  power  of  control  designed 
to  be  denominational,  would  in  practice  be  only  local ;  and, 
therefore,  secure  very  little  either  of  the  confidence  or  sym- 
pathy of  the  churches. 

But  we  should  suppose  the  danger  much  greater  in  another 
direction ;  that  a  great  Convention — (and  that  would  be  a  great 
Convention  indeed,  which  should  embrace  one  minister  and 
one  lay  delegate  from  each  of  the  Congregational  churches  in 
eight  Northwestern  States) — we  say  that  a  great  Convention 
gathered  from  all  the  churches  of  a  vast  region,  would  not, 
when  assembled,  confine  itself  to  the  simple  business  of  ap- 
pointing Trustees,  for  which  alone  it  was  called  together,  but 
would  become  a  great  Triennial  deliberative  Assembly,  for 
discussing  and  resolving  upon  all  the  questions  supposed  to  be 
of  importance  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  churches.  Such  a  Triennial  Assembly,  en- 
trusted with  the  high  and  permanent  function  of  exercising 
control  and  supervision  over  a  great  Institution  of  learning, 
is  a  power  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Congregational  Polity, 
the  influence  of  which  is  likely  to  be  important,  and,  we  fear, 
disastrous.  It  does  not  require  prophetic  power  to  foresee,  that 
such  an  experiment  is  attended  widi  much  danger  to  the  peace 
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of  the  OhnrchoB,  and  even  to  their  independencj,  as  well  as 
as  to  the  proeperity  of  the  Institution. 

Let  ns  not  flatter  ourselves  that  the  times  of  agitation  and 
conflict  are  yet  over,  even  in  Congregational  Churches.  And 
in  the  midst  of  such  conflicts  as  those  which  the  New  England 
Ghnrches  have  experienced  in  the  last  forty  years,  the  meet- 
ing of  a  great  Convention,  like  that  which  assembled  in  Chi- 
cago in  1858,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  commotion,  which 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  harmony  of  the  Churches  and 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Institutions,  over 
which  it  d^ould  exercise  a  guardianship.  Nothing  is  so  dis- 
tressing to  children  as  the  quarrels  of  their  parents,  and  such 
distresses  would  in  that  case  be  sure  to  come  upon  the  Semi- 
nary. It  seems  to  us  that  such  an  arrangement  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce all  the  bad  consequences  which  we  have  hinted  at,  as 
likely  to  follow  from  placing  Yale  College  under  the  control 
of  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  and  even  worse  on 
account  of  the  vastness  and  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
Convention. 

We  should  also  fear  that  the  appointing  power  would  be 
exercised  by  an  Assembly  so  vast,  and  hastily  convened  and 
transient  in  duration,  with  very  little  deliberation  or  wisdom. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Convention  assembled  in 
Chicago  in  1858,  numbered  some  four  hundred  members; 
that  a  full  representation  of  the  constituency  would  at  that 
time  have  brought  together  a  Convention  of  not  much  short 
of  five  times  that  number,  and  that  if  the  constituency  main- 
tains its  present  ratio  of  increase  for  a  generation  to  come,  it  is 
not  probable  that  there  will  then  be  a  public  building  in 
Chica^^o,  which  can  accommodate  the  sittings  of  the  Con- 
vention. For  such  a  body  to  become  fully  aware  of  the  qualifi- 
cations which  are  necessary  in  the  Trustees  of  a  great  Semi- 
nary of  learning,  and  fully  informed  of  the  fitness  of  the  men 
they  vote  for,  is  quite  impossible.  We  are  not  speaking  of 
the  working  of  that  system  in  times  of  harmony  and  repose, 
but  in  times  when  the  Churches  are  under  the  excitements  of 
controversy  and  conflict    In  such  times  we  think  the  scenes 
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of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Nassau  street  Tract  Society 
might  be  reproduced  in  Chicago,  with  aggravations. 

We  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  any  thoughtful  man 
considers  this  novel  idea  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  :  it  will 
be  well  indeed  for  the  Churches  of  the  great  Northwest,  if 
it  does  not  prove  to  be  the  very  worst  form  of  denomina- 
tionalism,  in  its  relation  to  Seminaries  of  learning.  "We  do 
not  predict ;  we  cannot  refrain  from  suggesting ;  time  must 
determine. 

In  view  of  these  and  like  considerations,  we  think  it  will  be 
conceded,  that  there  are  great  and  perhaps  fatal  objections 
against  subjecting  Colleges  to  the  direct  organic  control  of 
the  various  denominations.  But  it  may  still  be  claimed  that 
there  are  other  ways  in  which  we  may  have  denominational 
Colleges,  without  encountering  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  alluded  to.  Let  us  then  examine  the  other  methods 
which  have  been  proposed  and  to  some  extent  attempted  in 
practice. 

The  College  may  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  self- 
perpetuating  Board  of  Trust,  composed,  however,  of  men 
who  are  attached  to  a  single  denomination,  and  regarded  as 
under  bonds  to  conduct  the  Institution  in  the  interest  of  that 
denomination,  and  to  perpetuate  the  Board  of  Trust  in  the 
same  line  of  succession.  We  cheerfully  admit  that  this  form 
of  denominationalism  partially  avoids  some  of  the  objections 
which  we  have  thus  far  urged.  A  College  so  constituted  will 
be  exposed  to  much  less  danger  from  those  internal  commotions 
to  which  all  ecclesiastical  systems  are  more  or  less  liable,  and 
may  for  that  reason  be  expected  to  enjoy  a  much  calmer  and 
more  peaceful  existence.  But  still,  as  it  is  regarded  as  the 
property  of  the  denomination,  it  cannot  altogether  escape  the 
storms.  The  organic  powers  of  the  denomination  will  claim  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  denomination,  and  in  its  behalf  to  dic- 
tate measures  to  the  guardians  of  the  College,  and  will  have 
it  in  their  power  not  a  little  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
the  halls  of  learning,  and  weaken  the  hold  of  the  Institu- 
tion on  public  confidtoce.  Neither  the  Faculty  nor  the 
Trustees  of  such  an  Institution,  can  be  fully  independent  in 
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their  offices;  they  can  only  enjoy  peace  by  doing  the  behests 
of  the  sect  with  great  promptness  and  sabmissiveness. 

In  so  far  as  the  denominational  control  of  an  Institution  can 
be  successfully  exerted  under  this  form,  it  has  no  less  tendency 
to  illiberality  and  narrowness,  than  the  method  of  direct  ec- 
clesiastical control.  It  tends  to  confine  all  appointments  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  denomination,  and  forbids  the  Trustees 
to  place  the  fittest  men  in  the  chairs  of  instruction,  unless  they 
are  right  on  all  denominational  issues.  We  do  not  assert  that 
a  Board  of  Trust,  so  pledged,  would  not  sometimes  make  ap- 
pointments outside  the  denomination.  But  such  cases  would 
be  rare  and  exceptional,  and  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the 
general  tendency  of  which  we  speak.  And  we  affirm,  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  men  qualified  in  the  high 
and  proper  sense  of  that  word — qualified  intellectually,  mor- 
ally, and  religiously — to  fill  the  various  departments  of  instruc- 
tion in  our  OoUeges,  are  not  so  abundant,  especially  men  whose 
services  can  be  had  at  the  present  miserably  low  salaries  of 
College  Professors,  that  our  Boards  of  Trust  can  aflfbrd  to  apply 
such  tests  to  candidates  otherwise  eminently  fitted  for  the 
places  which  are  to  be  filled.  And  if  they  persist  in  applying 
them,  they  will  not  fail  to  belittle,  and  degrade  their  Colleges. 
In  proof  of  the  soundness  of  this  view,  we  appeal  to  facts 
which  are  patent  to  every  observing  man. 

There  is  yet  a  third  form  in  which  it  is  conceivable  that  we 
should  have  Denominational  Colleges ;  and  it  is  a  form  which 
is  not  without  its  advocates  and  its  experiments.  It  is  to  unite 
two  or  more  denominations  in  the  support  and  control  of  the 
saaie  College,  but  to  divide  it  between  them  by  a  definite  un- 
derstanding that  each  denomination  is  to  be  entitled  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  seats  in  the  Board  of  Trust,  and  to  certain 
chairs  of  instruction.  This  plan  does  seem  to  offer  the  advan- 
tage of  uniting  more  than  one  denomination  in  the  support  of 
the  same  Institution.  And  yet  it  is  for  experience  to  deter- 
mine how  far  it  will  accomplish  even  this.  We  should  fear 
that  it  might  result  in  depriving  it  of  the  hearty  sympathy  and 

Jpport  of  either.  But  however  that  may  be,  it  as  truly  im- 
^  the  Institution  with  the  spirit  of  sect  as  the  methods  be- 
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fore  considered.  It  elevates  minor  denominational  pecnliari- 
ties  into  tests  of  fitness  for  the  highest  and  most  dignified  sta- 
tions :  it  tends  to  fill  our  most  important  chairs  of  instmction 
with  men  of  inferior  talents  and  attainments,  because  they  are 
supposed  to  be  right  in  the  matter  of  denomination,  and  there- 
by to  impair  the  eflScicncy  of  the  Institution  in  the  discharge 
of  its  appropriate  function. 

And  by  whom  are  the  instructors  of  an  Institution,  un- 
der such  auspices,  to  be  appointed  ?  By  the  respective  de- 
nominations in  partnership,  acting  through  their  organic  bod- 
ies f  Then  we  fall  back  upon  all  the  consequences  of  a  direct 
ecclesiastical  control.  And  we  should  be  apprehensive,  too, 
that  in  such  a  case  little  regard  would  be  had  for  those  quali- 
fications which  make  the  true  educator,  and  that  the  Faculty 
of  such  a  College  would  be  made  up  on  both  sides,  or  on  all 
sides,  of  ardent  sectarians,  who  could  never  harmonize  with 
each  other.  Such  an  Institution  would,  we  suspect,  achieve 
very  little  for  the  cause  of  liberal  learning. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  instructors  to  be  appointed  by 
a  Board  of  Trust,  held  under  bonds  to  give  a  certain  number 
of  places  to  each  of  the  denominations  in  partnership  ?  What 
guaranty,  then,  has  either  denomination  that  such  men  will  be 
appointed  as  will  be  acceptable  to  the  denomination,  and  in 
the  judgment  of  their  brethren  fitted  to  take  care  of  its  in- 
terests in  the  Institution?  In  such  an  order  of  things  we 
should  expect  to  hear  the  Trustees  charged  with  appointing 
men  as  representatives  of  this  or  that  denomination,  who 
are  not  the  genuine  article,  belonging  to  the  denomination 
only  in  name  and  position,  and  not  true  to  its  principles  and 
interests.  Whetlier  there  are  any  facts  now  before  the  public 
to  justify  such  an  expectation,  we  leave  to  well  informed  readers 
to  judge.  In  truth,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  the  worst 
of  the  three  forms  of  Denominationalism  to  which  we  have 
referred.  Sure  we  are,  tliat  it  is  the  most  likely  to  produce 
alienations  among  brethren,  and  heartburnings  in  the  com- 
munity, and  to  prove  in  practice  utterly  impracticable.  We 
believe  the  obstacles  supposed  to  lie  in  the  way  of  the  in^ 
vidual  cooperation  of  Christians  in  all  good  works,  thouJH 
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connected  with  different  denominations,  to  be  more  imaginary 
than  real;  and  so  far  as  they  are  real,  we  believe  they  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  diecred- 
itable  to  the  Christian  name.  Bat  we  do  not  believe  that  dif- 
ferent denominations,  as  societies^  08  corporations^  can  coope- 
rate.    Christian  cooperation  is  individual,  not  corporate. 

If,    then,  American  Protestantism  cannot  devise  a  better 
platform  for  a  Seminary  of  learning  than  either  of  those  we 
have  thus  far  spoken  of,  we  must  conclude  that  the  prospects 
of  liberal  learning  among  us  are  rather  gloomy.    Indeed,  the 
considerations  thus  far  presented  do  show  this,  if  nothing  else, 
that  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  laying  satisfactory 
foundations  for  Institutions  of  learning  among  the  heteroge- 
neous  elements  of   our  Western  States,  and  amid   the  jar- 
ring passions,  the  conflicting  views,  the  rival  interests  of  so 
many  sects,  must  be  great  and  appalling.    We  are  pei*suaded, 
also,  that  a  practical  acquaintance  with  that  problem  would 
greatly  increase  the  depth  and  solemnity  of  that  conviction. 
Still  we  do  not  believe  the  case  hopeless.    A  better  platform 
18  possible,  and  the  present  is  the  time  when  all  enlightened 
good  men  should  take  their  place  upon  it.    It  is  not  new ;  our 
fathers  erected  it  amid  the  primeval  forests  of  New  England. 
It  i«  not  untried ;  it  has  been  subjected  to  tlie  test  of  experi- 
ment for  generations,  and  that  noble  galaxy  of  New  England 
Colleges  is  the  result.    Witli  such  an  experiment,  we  are  satis- 
fied.   Let  those  who  are  moved  to  test  some  new  model,  pay 
the  cost  of  the  experiment ;  we  are  not  inclined  to  share  it 
with  them.    We  do  not  mean  that  the  New  England  Colleges 
are  perfect;  the  age  of  perfect  social  institutions  is,  we  appre- 
hend, far  off  in  the  future.    But  the  New  England  Colleges 
are  manifesting,  in  every  year  of  their  history,  a  sober,  con- 
servative tenacity  in  adhering  to  the  good  which  has  been 
attained,    combined  with   a  ready  capability  of  all  needed 
changes  and  improvements.    Nobly  have  they  done  their  work 
in  the  past ;  nobly  are  they  doing  it  now ;  and  nobly  will  they 
adapt  themselves  to  coming  exigencies. 

J  We  deny  that  these  Colleges  are  in  any  proper  sense  De- 
ttiinational.    They  are  for  the  most  part  controlled,  by.  inde- 
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pendent  Boards  of  Trust,  owing  no  obligations,  expressed  or 
implied,  to  any  denomination  or  ecclesiastical  power.  They 
are  under  obligations  to  founders,  to  society,  and  to  God,  to 
perform  their  sacred  trust "  Christo  et  Ecclesim^^^  for  Christ  and 
the  Church  universal;  to  consecrate  the  Institutions  under 
their  care  to  sound  learning  and  Evangelical  Faith,  and  to  noth- 
ing else.  It  is  not  important,  it  is  not  relevant,  even,  to  in- 
quire whether  a  candidate  for  a  chair  of  instruction  in  Tale 
College  believes  in  the  Congregational,  or  the  Presbyterian 
theory  of  the  Church.  If  the  venerable  Corporation  of  that 
Institution  were  to  descend  to  such  folly,  we  should  expect  the 
spirit  of  the  sainted  Dwight  to  haunt  their  dreams. 

Such  a  constitution,  and  only  such,  do  we  demand  for  the 
Colleges  which  Christian  liberality  is  founding  in  the  new 
States  of  the  West.  Does  any  one  suggest  that  this  will  do 
very  well  for  New  England,  but  will  not  do  for  the  West?  We 
think  we  have  shown  how  well  those  things  are  likely  to  do, 
and  are  doing,  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  this,  at  the 
West.  And  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  this  plan  will 
not  work  well  at  the  West?  Is  it  suggested  that  the  denomi- 
national spirit  is  so  much  more  prevalent  at  the  West  than  in 
New  England,  that  more  regard  must  be  had  to  it  in  constitu- 
ting our  Colleges  ?  We  reply,  that  the  effort  to  satisfy  the  spirit 
of  sect  in  laying  the  foundations  of  liberal  learning,  seems  to 
us  not  unlike  the  attempt  to  satisfy  the  drunkards  and  the  rum 
sellers  in  the  constitution  of  a  Temperance  Society.  If  it  is 
meant  that  the  enormous  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  sect  in 
the  West  is  a  very  formidable  obstacle  to  the  success  of  In- 
stitutions of  liberal  learning,  we  surely  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that.  But  if  it  is  meant  that  the  spirit  of  sect  can 
suggest  any  modification  of  this  broad  New  England  plat- 
form, which  enlightened  friends  of  learning  can  afford  to 
adopt,  we  have  yet  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
proposition. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  condition  on  which,  were  it  fulfilled, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  admit  that  unsectarian  Colleges 
in  the  West  are  impossible.  If  it  shall  prove  true  that! 
same   spirit  of  sect,   this  ^^  esprit  du  corps^^  as  it  has 
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called  by  way  of  euphemism,  is  so  strong  as  to  overcome  the 
moral  integrity  of  good  men,  so  that  when  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  literary  Institutions,  founded  on  this  coopera- 
tive and  liberal  basis,  they  will  betray  their  trust,  merge 
the  guardian  of  liberal  learning  in  the  sectarian,  and  employ 
their  mfluence  and  their  corporate  votes  to  usurp  the  control 
of  the  Institution  in  behalf  of  their  sect ;  if,  we  say,  the 
spirit  of  sect  is  strong  enough  to  induce  men  thus  to  vio- 
late their  faith  and  their  moral  integrity,  then,  indeed, 
should  we  despair  of  undenominational  Colleges.  But  then, 
it  seems  to  us,  we  must  equally  despair  of  the  Church  itself. 
He  salt  has  lost  its  savor. 

But  we  have  faith  in  the  moral  integrity  of  Christian 
men,  and  believe  that  if  such  crimes  are  sometimes  attempted, 
or  even  committed,  their  recurrence  will  be  only  at  long 
intervals  of  time.  And  those  usurpations  which  for  a  time 
seem  successful,  will  be  only  temporary,  and  the  perpetra- 
tors of  them  will  meet  with  merited  rebuke  from  an  en- 
lightened and  Christian  public  opinion.  The  Trustees  of  a 
College  will  be  found,  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  course 
of  events,  to  desire  its  prosperity;  and  they  cannot  help 
seeing  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  bringing  it  into  sympathy 
with  the  most  enlightened,  influential  and  religious  portion 
of  the  community  around  it.  A  little  knot  of  Congregational, 
ists  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous,  enlightened,  and  wealthy 
Presbyterian  community,  or  a  little  knot  of  Presbyterians  in 
tlie  midst  of  a  similar  Congregational  community,  will  hardly 
succeed  in  permanently  keeping  an  exclusive  denominational 
control  of  a  Seminary  of  learning  thus  nnrighteously  usurped. 
We  think  that  in  relation  to  questions  of  this  sort  good  people 
place  too  little  confidence  in  one  another,  and  too  little  in  an 
overruling  Providence,  and  in  coming  generations. 

We  are  confident  that  in  a  loufir  course  of  years  the  great 
currents  of  Providence  will  be  found  to  favor  Colleges  on  a 
liberal  and  cooperative  basis,  rather  than  those  on  a  Denomi- 
national basis.  There  are  two  causes  now  discernible,  which 
»1  in  a  great  degree  compel  us  to  place  our  reliance  on  the 
ner,  rather  than  on  the  latter. 
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One  of  them,  is  tlie  tendency  of  sect,  if  allowed  to  exert  its 
influence  on  the  question,  to  reduce  all  our  Colleges  to  feeble- 
ness and  starvation,  by  multiplying  them  beyond  the  demands 
and  necessities  of  the  community.  The  inconveniencies  and 
evils  resulting  in  this  country  from  attempting  to  erect  many 
Colleges  when  there  is  room  for  but  one,  are  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged by  all  men  who  are  well  informed  on  this  subject. 
Two  causes  are  chiefly  influential  in  producing  this  state  of 
things — local  interests  and  passions,  and  the  zeal  of  sect.  These 
causes  operate  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  have  produced 
in  all  more  or  less  of  inconvenience  and  feebleness.  But  they 
act  with  far  greater  power  in  the  new  States  of  the  West,  than 
in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  If  now  it  could  be 
shown  that  by  means  of  a  sectarian  centralization  it  is  possible 
in  a  good  degree  to  overcome  the  localizing  influence  of  men's 
private  interests  and  passions,  and  secure  a  broader  coop- 
eration, we  might  be  willing  to  accept  of  Denominational 
Colleges  as  the  less  of  two  evils,  and  seize  on  the  ambition 
of  sect,  as  the  most  effective  weapon  with  which  to  combat  in- 
dividual selfishness.  But  even  this  poor  advantage  cannot  be 
fairly  claimed  for  sect.  To  such  an  extent  has  that  localization 
which  is  characteristic  of  everything  American,  pervaded  all 
our  Protestant  denominations,  that  in  relation  to  the  subject 
under  consideration  they  will  be  found  quite  destitute  of  any 
centralizing  power,  and  even  cooperating  with  all  those  local 
and  private  interests  and  passions  which  found  Colleges  when 
they  are  needed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  swell  the  price  of 
town  lots  and  farms  adjacent.  Men  wishing  to  secure  a  profit- 
able outcome  of  a  speculation  in  real  estate,  if  left  to  them- 
selves would  hardly  be  able  to  make  a  plausible  show  of  a 
College  without  costing  them  more  than  it  would  pay.  Bat 
some  Denominational  interest  is  at  hand,  and  an  appeal  to 
that  will  be  likely  to  be  successful.  The  feeling  is  that  within 
each  section  of  very  moderate  extent,  each  denomination  should 
have  its  College,  and  each  therefire  allies  itself  with  the  local 
interests  of  some  flourishing  village,  for  the  purpose  of  s§ 
curing  it.  Sect  consents  to  help  out  the  speculation, 
speculation  agrees  to  aid  the  sect,  and  a  College  is  the  re 
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which  is  detrimental  rather  than  beneficial  to  the  real  inter- 
ests of  learning.  Thos  Colleges  are  mnltiplied  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  real  wants  of  the 
eommnnity,  or  its  ability  to  support  them.  It  is  difficnlt  to 
say,  in  this  insane  rage  for  College  building,  which  is  most 
selfish  and  reckless  of  the  real  interests  which  alone  oaght  to 
be  consulted,  the  spirit  of  sect,  or  the  spirit  of  speculation. 
There  is  a  phrase  at  the  West,  that  people  are  "  running  a 
thing  into  the  ground."  K  anything  is  in  danger  of  being 
*'  run  into  the  ground,"  it  is  College  building  at  the  West. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  for  all  this.    The  very  spirit  and 
principle  of  Denominationalism  must  be  abjured  in  our  Col- 
leges.    We  must  found  them  upon  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive platform  of  Evangelic  Faith.     We  must  cooperate  in 
sustaining  them  aa  Christians,  and  not  as  Sectarians.     We 
must  cherish  them  not  as  belonging  to  our  sect,  but  to  Christ 
and  the  Church  universal.    We  must  esteem  them  precious,  not 
as  the  instruments  of  aggrandizing  our  Denomination,  but  as 
blessings  to  our  country,  to  mankind,  and  to  the  distant  future. 
We  think  it  requires  no  prophetic  power  to  predict,  that  if 
any  truly  noble  Institutions  of  liberal  learning  are  to  be 
reared  up  in  the  West,  and  stand  there  in  strength  and  beauty 
in  distant  generations  and  ages,  this  only  is  the  foundation  on 
which  they  are  to  be  reared.    The  spirit  of  sect,  if  it  is  to  be 
consulted  in   the    premises,   will  only  multiply  feeble  and 
starveling  enterprises,  to  destroy  one  another  by  their  mutual 
rivalships.    K  any  man  believes  that  any  one  of  our  Western 
States  can  thoroughly  found  and  efSciently  sustain  all  tlie 
Ck>lleges,  which  sect  originates,  supply  them  with  the  requisite 
endowments  and  instruments  of  instruction,  and  sustain  in 
them  Faculties  composed  of  men  who  by  vigorous  and  varied 
talent,  large  and  generous  culture,  are  qualified  for  their  high 
position,  especially  that  it  can  furnish  to  each  of  them  a  re- 
spectable number  of  students,  affording  fit  employment  for 
men  of  such  talents  and  attainments ;  if  any  man,  we  say, 
^believes  this,  or  does  not  see  that  such   multiplication  of 
^^^^lleges  renders  it  nearly  impossible  to  raise  any  one  of  all 
^^^^  number  to  this  truly  dignified  position  for  generations  to 
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come,  that  man  has,  it  seems  to  ns,  studied  the  sabject  to  verj 
little  purpose.  And  he  who  does  not  see  that  the  spirit  of 
sect  in  all  its  influence  on  our  College  building  enterprises, 
increases  and  aggravates  this  evil  to  an  unlimited  extent,  has 
been  still  more  unsuccessful  in  his  observations.  If  we  are 
ever  to  succeed  in  founding  Colleges  in  the  West  wwthy  of 
the  name,  we  must  first  learn  that  the  spirit  of  sect,  though 
followed  by  thousands  as  an  infallible  oracle,  is  in  truth  the 
most  dangerous  adviser  we  can  consult. 

Another  cause  which  is  operating  extensively,  and  greatly 
favors  the  founding  of  Colleges  on  a  broad  undenominational 
basis,  is,  a  growing  conviction  in  a  multitude  of  the  most 
enlarged,  liberal,  and  religious  minds,  of  the  superior  wisdom 
and  trustworthiness  of  institutions  built  on  such  a  basis.  The 
increased  development  and  activity  of  the  spirit  of  sect  within 
these  last  few  years,  is  a  wonderful  and  even  a  startling  phe- 
nomenon. But  he  who  supposes  that  this  movement  has  borne 
along  with  it  the  entire  mass  of  the  religious  mind  of  the 
nation,  is  greatly  deceived.  In  most  or  all  our  religious  de- 
nominations there  are  many  who  are  shocked  at  it,  and  look 
on  with  disgust  and  aversion.  They  are  not  ready,  either  with 
hand  or  purse,  to  cooperate  with  the  denominational  enter- 
prises which  it  originates.  Especially  when  it  is  proposed  to 
denominationalize  seminaries  of  liberal  learning,  and  make 
colleges  and  universities  the  handmaids  of  sect,  they  will 
cooperate,  if  at  all,  languidly  and  feebly.  Indeed,  this  denom- 
inational revival  will  be  found  to  be  rather  in  the  ecclesiastical 
powers  and  persons  of  the  time,  than  in  the  great  mass  of  good 
Christian  people.  And  when  those  people  are  appealed  to  in 
behalf  of  a  College  founded  on  the  broad  Christian  basis  for 
which  we  contend,  they  will  respond  to  the  appeal  with  far 
greater  liberality  and  cheerfulness,  than  to  any  enterprise  which 
should  bear  the  image  and  superscription  even  of  their  own 
sect.  It  would  be  easier,  at  the  present  time,  to  raise  a  suffi- 
cient endowment  for  a  seminary  of  learning  on  such  a  basis, 
than  for  one  committed  to,  and  controlled  by,  any  sect  what- 
ever. 

Especially  is  this  true  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
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thodox  Concrregationalism.  Congregationalists  are  sometimes 
of  late  seized  with  this  mania  for  denominational  Colleges. 
We  regret  this ;  for  it  is  a  disease  from  which,  according  to  the 
laws  of  their  constitution,  thej  ought  to  be  exempt.  And  yet 
we  sympathize  with  them ;  they  have  some  apology  for  it : 
they  have  been  rudely  treated  by  their  partners  in  some  coop- 
eraldve  enterprises.  But  we  think  they  mistake  both  the  rem- 
edy for  the  evil,  and  the  spirit  of  their  Congregational  brethren. 
The  true  remedy  of  the  evil  is  not  to  endorse  and  sanction  that 
▼ery  denominational  exclusiveness  and  littleness  by  which  their 
rights  have  been  wrested  from  them,  and  to  add  to  the  number 
of  denominational  Colleges,  by  organizing  others  in  the  inter- 
est of  Congregationalism  ;  but  to  give  their  countenance,  sup- 
port, and  strength,  to  those  Colleges  which  are  true  to  cooper- 
ative Christian  principles,  and  to  frown  on  all  others,  in 
whatever  denomination  found. 

They  mistake,  too,  the  principles  and  tastes  of  the  great 
Congregational  brotherhood.  We  have  misread  our  brethren 
of  that  connexion,  or  they  will  cooperate  in  Colleges  on  the 
basis  we  have  advocated,  much  more  cheerfully  and  efficiently 
than  in  those  pledged  to  any  denomination — even  their  own. 
They  stand  with  their  fathers.  They  would  consecrate  the 
College,  '^Christo  et  eedesicB^'^^  and  neither  they  nor  their 
fathers  have  yet  dreamed  that  '^eccUaia^^  means  Congregation- 
alism.  Whatever  may  be  true  in  other  denominations,  Con- 
gregationalists are  under  no  necessity  of  shriveling  themselves 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  sect,  for  the  sake  of  humoring 
the  prejudices  of  their  masses.  If  Congregational  ministers 
and  leaders  will  act  on  universal  Christian  principles,  the  Con- 
g;regational  brotherhood  will  sustain  them.  We  think  we  do 
not  speak  ^^  without  the  book ;"  and  we  hope  that  that  spirit 
of  cooperative  charity  which  we  know  widely  pervades  the 
Congregational  brotherhood,  will  be  found  to  be  not  less 
abundant  in  other  denominations  also. 
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Article  IV.— THE  REOPENING  OF  THE  AFRICAN 
SLAVE  TRADR 

An  abstract  of  the  evidence  delivered  before  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons^  in  the  years  1790  and  1791,  on 
the  part  of  the  petitioners  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  American  Reform  Tract  and  Book  Society.  Cin- 
cinnati.   1855. 

Africa  and  the  American  Flag.  By  Commander  Andrew 
H.  FooTE,  U.  S;  Navy,  Lieut  commanding  TJ.  S.  Brig 
Perry,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  A.  D.  1850-1851.  New 
Tork  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1854. 

Address  of  the  Hon.  Jrffebson  Davb,  before  the  Democratic 
State  Convention^  in  the  City  of  Jackson^  Ifiss.^t  July  Qthj 
1859.    New  York  Tribune. 

Modern},  Reform  Ecamined^  or  the  Union  of  North  and  South 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery.  By  Joseph  C.  Shles.  Philadel- 
phia :  Lippincott  &  Co.     1857. 

Livingstone^s  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1858. 

BartKs  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa.  Harper 
&  Brothers.     1858. 

The  Independent.    New  York. 

Slight  observation  convinces  the  more  intelligent  that  there 
are  two  antagonistic  principles  now  at  work  in  human  society, 
two  kinds  of  leaven  permeating  the  body  politic  of  the  world. 
One  is  freedom,  the  other  is  bondage.  The  one  is  equal 
rights,  the  other  is  oppression.  Tlie  two  are  here  in  the  land  of 
the  American  Revolution,  in  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Pi 
ritans.  Their  forces,  like  two  great  armies,  are  moving  tow; 
each  other ;  they  dispute  a  common  territory,  and  a  pit< 
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battle,  or  a  series  of  battles,  must  be  added  to  the  encounters 
already  experienced,  until  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
irreconcilable  principles  is  completely  and  forever  victorious. 

A  new  march  on  one  side  is  now  commencing.  Whether 
we  may  interpret  it  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  of  partial  defeat 
in  past  conflicts,  or  of  courage  and  hope  under  the  flush  of  sup- 
pK>sed  victory,  it  is  a  movement  which  must  be  met.  It  will 
be  pressed  to  an  engagement.  And  the  issue  will  not  leave 
both  sides  with  their  former  advantages.  We  refer  to  the  revi- 
val of  the  African  slave  trade.  It  is  already  reopened,  or,  if 
never  closed,  has  received  a  prodigious  increase.  That  which 
had  been  doomed  to  death  under  the  ban  of  piracy  has  found 
a  resurrection.  Not  indeed  as  yet  with  the  consent  of  na- 
tional law,  but  despite  law.  And  the  fear  is  that  rulers  and 
other  men  ai*e  viewing  the  transgressions  as  though  the 
isolated  statutes  were,  or  would  become,  only  a  dead  letter.  This 
traflic  winked  at  will  reinstate  itself  in  successful  and  exten- 
sive operation,  as  sure  as  two  continents  stand  and  an  ocean 
rolls  between.  Once  inaugurated  in  full  career,  terrible  must 
be  the  conflict  that  can  afterward  destroy  it. 

But  we  may  speak  in  advance  of  the  queries  of  some  of  our 
readers.  "  Is  the  slave  trade  reopened  ?  Is  there  danger  that 
the  laws  against  it  may  be  repealed  or  become  dead  ?"  Others 
may  say,  "Is  the  slave  trade  certainly  wrong?  Is  it  actu- 
ally contrary  to  justice  and  a  violation  of  human  rights?" 
Or,  "  Is  it  so  enormously  wrong  as  some  represent  ?  May  it 
not  be  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  with  so  much  of  the  for- 
mer as  to  make  the  traflSc  tolerable  ?  Ought  it  not  to  be  respect- 
ed as  the  chief  act  in  a  train  of  great  and  conspicuous  mission- 
ary events  ?"    These  are  questions  that  should  ba^xnet. 

"  Is  the  slave  trade  reopened  or  of  late  largely  augmented  ?" 
The  attempt  has  been  made  to  cast  so  much  doubt  over  this 
inquiry  as  to  give  siibstantially  a  negative  reply.  But  if  we 
had  not  a  single  fact  of  detected  illegal  trade  of  this  character, 
the  evident  state  of  public  opinion  at  the  South  would  at  least 
st  an  affirmative.  Why  all  this  fever  there  upon  that 
ject,  if  no  slaves  have  recently  been  landed  in  the  southern 
from  a  foreign  country  ?    Are  not  the  appetites  of  many 
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for  this  traffic  already  whetted  by  the  taste  %  Are  they  all 
60  law-abiding  in  the  south  as  rigidly  to  observe  all  enactments 
that  they  pronounce  unconstitutional  ?  Have  they  suffered 
the  most  profitable  of  all  kinds  of  commerce  to  go  untouched, 
while  affirming  that  the  prohibition  of  it  is  an  oppression  on 
themselves  ?  Their  state  of  society  prepares  us  to  learn  that 
they  have  already  opened  their  ports  to  slavers.  The  easy 
course  of  judges  and  jiu*ies  with  the  "Wanderer,"  allow- 
ing the  guilty  to  go  unpunished,  violating  their  solemn 
trusts  under  the  laws  of  the  land,  nearly  compels  us  to 
believe  that  this  is  not  an  isolated  case,  and  must  be  followed 
by  a  throng.  When  some  two  or  three  years  since  it  began 
to  be  prophesied  by  a  few  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
reopen  the  slave  trade,  and  that  by  the  next  Presidential 
election  it  would  be  a  prominent  topic  of  discussion  and  per- 
haps a  plank  in  the  platform  of  one  of  the  political  parties,  it 
was  regarded  by  most  as  a  silly  prophesy,  and  the  men  who 
uttered  the  prediction  were  held  up  to  derision  as  fanatical 
alarmists.  Already  the  facts  are  that  vessels  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade  have  been  captured,  other  vessels  equipped  for  the 
trade  have  been  seized  by  the  United  States  Marshals,  and 
these  ai'e  enough  to  show  that  many  more  have  escaped  detec- 
tion and  successfully  prosecuted  their  voyages.  The  most 
reliable  evidence  we  have  in  the  case  is  in  effect  that  at  least 
upwards  of  twenty  slave-ships  have  safely  landed  their  car- 
goes on  the  coast  of  the  Southern  states  during  a  few  months 
past.  Distinguished  political  men  of  the  country,  not  of  anti- 
slavery  sentiments,  freely  admit  this.  The  Richmond  (Texas) 
Barter ^  of  late  date,  contains  the  following  advertisement: 

"FOR  SALE— Four  hundred  likely  AFRICAN  NEGROES,  lately  landed  upon 
the  coast  of  Texas.  Said  negroes  will  be  sold  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
One-third  down  ;  the  remainder  in  one  and  two  years,  with  8  per  cent  interest. 
For  further  information  inquire  of  C.  E.  C,  Houstou,  or  L.  R.  G.,  Galveston.^ 

This  advertisement  shows  a  fact  in  the  trade  itself,  and 
being  so  openly  published  becomes  only  an  evident  index  of 
many  similar  cases.    It  is  proved  that  the  ship  "  Wanderej 
brought  her  cargo  of  slaves  directly  from  Africa,  and  landi 
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in  Georgia.  A  late  number  of  the  Memphis  Avalanche^  a  sonth- 
em  newspaper,  has  the  following : 

"  Three  of  the  six  naUve  Africans  brought  here  a  few  days  since,  were  sold 
yesterday  at  the  mart  of  Mr.  West,  and  brought  respeciiyely,  $750,  $740,  and 
$515.  The  latter  sum  was  paid  for  a  boj  about  fifteen  years  old,  who  seemed  to 
poaeess  more  intelligence  than  any  of  the  others.  These  negroes  are  a  part  of 
the  cargo  of  the  yacht  Wanderer,  landed  some  months  since.** 

According  to  the  raoet  recent  information,  cargoes  of  slaves 
are  now  frequently  being  landed  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  New  Orleans  papers  announce  the  sailing  of 
vessels  for  Africa,  and  contain  accounts  of  the  latest  arrivals 
of  Congo  negroes.  Advertisements  offer  three  hundred  dollars 
a  head  for  every  thousand  negroes  from  Africa  landed  on  the 
aonthem  coast  of  the  United  States.  An  eminent  and  long 
tried  missionary  of  the  American  Board  aflSrms  tliat  there 
cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred  American  vessels  now  on 
the  African  coast  waiting  to  be  freighted  with  slaves,  and 
that  at  least  sixty  or  seventy  of  these  are  destined  for  the 
American  shores.  Other  missionaries  now  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  write  to  their  friends  in  this  country  that  the 
slave  trade  there  has  greatly  increased  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  Rev.  Messrs.  Bushnell  and  Walker  of  the  Gaboon 
mission  agree  in  the  statement  that  all  the  missionaries  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  from  the  whole  Christian  world  are  not  equal 
in  number  to  the  slave  ships  from  the  port  of  New  Ynrk  alone 
that  yearly  visit  that  coast  for  slaves.  One  city  furnishes 
more  slave  ships  for  Africa  than  all  Christendom  does  mission- 
aries! These  men  say  that  they  have  seen  and  conversed  with 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  Gaboon  country  who  openly 
stated  that  their  business  there  was  to  prosecute  the  slave 
trade. 

But  the  state  of  public  sentiment  at  the  south  is  still  more 
ominous  of  evil  than  all  the  facts  and  testimonies  concerning 
the  present  existence  of  the  slave  traffic  between  Africa  and 
the  United  States.    This  species  of  commerce  is  at  the  present 

oment,  and  has  been  for  months,  gaining  favor  at  the  south. 
,ny  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  energetic  men  and  politi- 
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oians  there  are  its  friends.  Many  of  these  intend  to  secure 
the  full  resumption  of  the  slave  trade,  either  by  the  acqui- 
escence of  our  country  in  the  violation  of  the  laws  against  it, 
or  by  the  abolition  of  those  laws.  It  is  to  be  made,  and  is 
now  made,  a  political  question  at  the  South.  Candidates  for 
high  offices  are  to  be  tested  as  to  their  slave  orthodoxy  on  this 
subject.  They  must  in  some  way  favor  this  commerce,  now 
deemed  so  essential  to  the  highest  prosperity  of  a  large  part  of 
the  Southern  states,  or  receive  the  opposition  of  the  most  deter- 
mined and  fearless  politicians  of  the  whole  South.  There  is  no 
probability  that  they  would  long  be  satisfied  with  the  quiet ' 
permission  to  prosecute  the  trade  while  a  statute  existed 
against  them.  Why  should  not  those  who  have  a  Dred  Scott 
decision  obtain  also  the  voice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  pronouncing  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade 
by  our  national  laws  unconstitutional?  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  there  is  now  in  full  operation  at  the  South  an 
"  African  Labor-supply  Association,"  of  which  the  Hon. 
J.  B.  D.  De  Bow  is  president.  Mr.  DeBow  openly  declares 
that  one  object  of  the  Association  is  to  effect,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  the  abolition  of  the  national  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  slave  trade. 

The  Hon.  W.  L.  Yancey,  writing  for  the  press  from  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  after  some  introductory  remarks,  says : 

"  Further  reflection  hts  but  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  then  expressed,  that 
the  Federal  laws  prohibiting  the  African  slare  trade,  and  punishing  it  as  piracj, 
are  unconstitutional,  and  are  at  war  with  the  fundamental  policy  of  the  South, 
and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  repealed. 

**  I  am  further  satisfied  that  the  agitation  of  this  question  is  beneficial.  It  has 
alreadj  seryed  to  deyelop  (not  to  create)  much  unsoundnesa  in  our  midst  upon 
the  question  of  slaverj  ;  and  one  of  the  adyantages  of  discussion  would  be  to 
correct  these  erroneous  yiews,  and  to  warn  our  people  of  those  among  us  who 
are  radically  unsound  upon  the  principles  which  underlie  that  institution.  It  Is 
wisdom  to  ascertain  wherein  we  are  weak,  that  we  may  fortify  our  position  upon 
that  point,  and  use  extra  yigilance. 

**  Until  within  the  last  twenty-fiye  or  thirty  years,  there  had  preyailed  an  un- 
broken calm  in  the  South  upon  the  moral  aspect  of  the  slayery  question.  Taking 
its  rise  in  the  wild  and  reckless  radicalism  of  the  Red  Republican  French  school, 
the  opinion  had  rooted  itself  in  Virginia,  and  thenoe  had  spread  orer  the  wh< 
South — and  was  taught  in  its  religion — ^that  slayery  was  morally  wrong, 
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founded  in  kidna|>pingy  and  condacted  in  cruelty ;  and  it  was  defended  aolelj 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  impracticable  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  this  unhealthy  state  of  the  public  mind  that  the  Federal  laws,  declaring  the 
African  slaye  trade  to  be  piracy,  were  enacted 

**For  one,  I  am  nnwilling  to  see  continued  on  the  statute  book  the  semi- 
abolition  laws— but  desire  to  see  the  subject  of  slavery  taken  from  the'grasp  of 
the  General  Government — and  that  Govemment  only  be  allowed  to  act  upon  it  to 
protect  it. 

^^  'Whether  the  African  slave-trade  shall  be  carried  on  should  not  depend  on 
tiiat  Government,  but  upon  the  will  of  each  slave-holding  state.  To  that  tribunal 
alone  should  the  question  be  submitted :  and  by  the  decision  of  that  tribunal 
alone  should  the  Southern  people  abide." 

»*  Yours,  respectfully,  W.  L.  Yahoet." 

Notice  the  distinct  avowal  that  the  "  Federal  laws  prohib- 
iting the  African  slave  trade  are  nnconstitutional,"  "  at  war 
with  the  fundamental  policy  of  the  South ;"  "  that  the  subject 
of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  should  be  taken  from  the  grasp 
of  the  Gteneral  Government — ^the  Government  be  allowed 
only  to  protect  it "  and  that  "  the  slave  trade  should  depend 
solely  on  the  will  of  each  slave-holding  state.'* 

The  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  most  polished,  able,  and 

influential  man  at  the  South,  in  his  late  address  at  Jackson, 

MisB.,  uttered  the  following:   "If  considerations  of  public 

safety  or  interest  warranted  the  termination  of  the  [slave] 

trade,  they  could  not  justify  the  Government   in  branding 

as  infamous  the  source  from  which  the  chief  part  of  our 

laboring  population  was  derived.    It  is  this  feature  of  the 

law  which  makes  it  offensive  to  us,  and  stimulates  us  to  strive 

for  its  repeal."    He  is  sensitive  under  the  existence  of  our 

treaty  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  we  are  obligated  to  keep 

a  squadron  on  the  African  coast  for  the  suppression  of  the 

slave  trade.    Relative  to  this  he  says:  "My  friend,  Senator 

Clay  of  Alabama,  (his  services  entitle  him  to  the  friendship 

of  the  South,)  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Commerce, 

instituted,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  an  inquiry  into  the 

facts  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  our  squadron  on  the 

coast  of  Africa,  and  I  hope  his  energy  and  ability  may  lead  to 

^he  amendment  of  a  treaty  which  has  been  productive  only  of 

^Bril."    Who  does  not  see  that  when  that  squadron  is  with- 
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drawn  all  Federal  laws  against  the  African  slave  trade  are 
abrogated  or  dead  I  Mr.  Davis  argrees  with  Mr.  Yancej  that 
he  "  would  much  prefer  to  leave  the  subject  of  the  importa- 
tion of  African  slaves  to  the  states  respectively,"  which  of 
course  would  be  the  fullest  reopening  of  the  slave  trade.  He 
thinks  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  importing  slaves  from 
Africa  into  Mississippi ;  but  for  such  a  sentiment,  ^^  Let  no  one, 
however,"  he  says,  "suppose  that  this  indicates  any  coin- 
cidence of  opinion  with  those  who  prate  of  the  inhumanity 

and  sinfulness  of  the  trade." "  This 

conclusion  in  relation  to  Mississippi,  is  based  upon  my  view  of 
her  present  condition,  not  upon  any  general  theory.  For  in- 
'  stance,  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  applicable  to  Texas,  to  New 
Mexico,  or  to  any  future  acquisitions  to  be  made  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  All  of  these  countries,  which  can  only  be  devel- 
oped by  slave  labor  in  some  of  its  forms,  and  which,  with  a 
sufficient  supply  of  African  slaves,  would  be  made  tributary  to 
the  great  mission  of  the  United  States  to  feed  the  hungry,  to 
clothe  the  naked,  and  to  establish  peace  and  free  trade  with 
all  mankind."  Mr.  Davis's  conceptions  of  the  augmentation 
of  the  slave  trade  are  rather  large,  when  he  calmly  figures  for 
a  supply  of  slaves  from  that  source  enough  to  fill  up  all  the 
states  that  are  yet  to  be  carved  out  from  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  and  the  ^^ future  acquisitions  to  he  made  south  of  the 
Rio  OrandeP  Truly,  the  American  squadron  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  will  have  to  be  withdrawn!  Mr.  Davis  is  very 
gentlemanly  belligerent  against  that  feature  of  the  national 
law  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  which  declares  it  to  be  piracy. 
But  he  very  well  knows  that  the  slave  trade  is  a  system  of 
robbery  practised  on  the  bodies  and  souls  of  an  unoffending 
people,  which  results  directly  in  the  death  of  many  of  their 
number,  and  therefore  should  be  regarded  as  piracy.  On  an 
American  slaver  recently  captured,  on^  hundred  and  forty 
died  and  were  thrown  overboard  during  the  voyage  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  to  Cuba.  He  also  well  knows  that  after  long 
years  of  experiment  and  discussion  in  Congress  and  out,  it  was 
finally  the  almost  unanimous  conclusion  of  Congress  and  th^ 
country,  that  the  slave  trade  was  so  strongly  intrenched  j^ 
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hmnan  selfishness  that  it  could  never  be  destroyed  without 
the  i>enalty  of  piracy.  And  to-day  raillions  mourn,  and  mil- 
lions rejoice,  that  even  this  penalty  is  not  enough  for  its  object. 
But  while  Messrs.  De  Bow,  Yancey  and  Davis  do  not  openly 
advocate  prosecuting  the  slave  trade  in  defiance  of  law,  we 
very  well  know  what  some  of  their  satellites  will  do.  The  law 
adjudged  unconstitutional,  very  many  in  the  south  will  by  no 
means  wait  for  another  Dred  Scott  decision  to  be  pronounced. 
Accordingly  we  have  such  examples  as  this.  Mr.  L.  W. 
Spratt  of  Charleston,  in  an  address  at  a  recent  reception  given 
him  in  Savannah,  spoke  as  follows : 

*'  But  it  is  said  we  may  not  stoop  to  a  measure  forbidden  by  the  law.  It  is 
not  for  ne,  so  Tested  with  the  trusts  of  a  great  destiny,  to  scruple  at  the  necet- 
»ary  meant  to  its  attainment.  Situated  as  tee  are,  we  cannot  abrogate  the  law  ; 
and  most  we  then  forego  oar  destiny  for  want  of  the  legal  means  to  its  achieye- 
mcnt." 

The  audience  that  heard  this,  wo  are  told,  was  "  enthusi- 
astic," "large  and  appreciative."  The  whole  address  was 
pronounced  "  replete  with  an  elevated  tone  of  truth  and  logic." 
Who  can  doubt  that  such  heroes  are  already  enjoying  the 
profits  of  the  slave  trade,  and  live  in  expectation  of  still  further 
advantage! 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  this  opposition  to  the  existing  laws 
against  the  slave  trade  is  confined  to  a  few  individuals.  The 
Savannah  (Qa.)  Ifewa  publishes  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting 
of  "  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Ware  and 
the  adjoining  counties,  assembled  in  the  court  house  in  Wares- 
boro',  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  September,  to  hear  Colonel 
William  B.  Qaulden  deliver  an  address  on  the  reopening  of 
the  African  slave  trade."  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he 
oflFered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  meeting : 

"  In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  labor  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
South  are  in  a  languishing  condition. 

**  Therefore^  resolved^  That  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  supply,  all  laws, 
State  and  Federal,  forbiddiug  the  slave  trade,  ought  to  be  repealed." 


^Lrh. 

^^VOl 


e  Sea  Coast  Democraty  Miss.,  learns  from  "  good  authori- 
voL.  xvra.  7 
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ty,"  "  that  a  cargo  of  African  slaves  is  expected  in  the  ship 
Island  Harbor  the  latter  part  of  the  present  month.  They 
will,  if  they  arrive  safe,  be  landed  without  any  attempt  at 
secrecy ;  the  consignees  trusting  to  the  sentiment  predominant 
in  Mississippi  as  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  number  of 
laborers  for  a  triumphant  acquittal,  in  the  event  of  a  govern- 
ment prosecution." 

The  SoutJiem  Citizen^  a  leading  paper  in  the  interests  of  the 
slaveholders  at  the  South,  and  representing  the  sentiments  of 
a  largo  portion  of  the  people  there,  indulges  in  the  follow- 
ing. We  copy  it  both  as  an  indication  of  Southern  sentiment 
on  this  subject,  and  by  way  of  helping  the  New  York  Tract 
Society  to  a  polished  mirror  into  which  they  would  do  well  to 
look.    The  Citizen  says ; 

"  The  Tract  Society  in  New  York,  as  we  have  alreadj  recorded,  being  whole  • 
somelj  mindful  of  the  profits  of  Soathern  trade,  lately  refused  to  embody  in  the 
scheme  of  its  publications  a  system  of  tracts  against  slavery,  or  even  against  the 
African  slave  trade.  Not  that  the  members  approve  of  the  institution  or  of  the 
trade — not  that  they  feel  anything  less  than  righteous  abhorrence  for  Southern 
life  and  conversation  and  man^s  property  in  man,  and  *  traffic  in  human  flesh,* 
etc.  etc. ;  but  only  that  they  consider  it  politic  (they^  a  Christian  society,  insti- 
tuted for  the  promotion  of  religion  and  virtue)  to  let  that  particular  class  of  sins  go 
unscathed — to  rail  furiously  against  all  sorts  of  sins  except  only  that  sin ;  for  in 
fact  that  sin  pays.  Now  we  wish  Southern  readers  to  fully  appreciate  the  value 
of  this  forbearance.  Even  those  journals  in  the  North  which  approved  the  action 
(or  non-action)  of  the  Tract  Society,  took  care  to  let  ns  know  that  it  was  not  be- 
cause any  member  of  that  Society  North  approved  of  slavery  or  the  slave  trade.** 

Ex-Governor  Adams,  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  letter  read  on 
the  occasion  of  a  dinner  given  to  Senator  Chcsnut,  lays  down 
the  three  following  propositions  as  "undeniable  tmths: 

"First,  that  the  acts  of  Congress  against  the  slave  trade  are  a  brand  upon  us^ 
and  ought  to  be  repealed.  Second,  that  if  slavery  is  right,  the  traffic  in  slaves 
ought  not  to  be  confined  by  degrees  of  ktitude  and  longitude.  And  third,  that 
if  it  is  right  to  hold  in  servitude  the  slaves  we  now  have,  it  is  right  to  procure  as 
many  more  as  our  necessities  require." 

We  have  deemed  it  best  to  give  thus  mnch  evidence  coj^r 
ceming  the  slave  trade  party  at  the  South,  in  order  to  shqiw 
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that  it  is  by  no  means  insignificant,  and  that  it  has  already 
asBnmed  a  formidable  bearing,  being  most  fully  determined 
to  make  this  a  political  question  and  to  try  their  strength 
in  the  legislative,  judicial  and  even  executive  departments 
of  the  government.  When  this  i>arty  shall  need  a  demon- 
stration of  strength  at  the  North  it  will  have  it  They  have 
hitherto  never  failed  to  find  as  many  friends  as  they  have 
needed  in  the  Northern  states.  Witness  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  the  Nebraska  Act  and  the  Kansas  history.  This  party  at 
the  Sonth  is  on  the  increase,  and  the  increase  is  well  accounted 
for.  On  Southern  ground  they  have  by  far  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment. Indeed,  with  the  general  Southern  principles  there  is  no 
possibility  of  standing  against  them.  For,  admit  the  right  of 
one  man  to  hold  another  as  a  slave,  and  you  cannot  success- 
fully deny  the  right  of  traflBc  in  slaves.  The  right  of  property 
implies  the  right  of  sale  and  purchase. 

And  further,  if  the  right  of  traffic  in  this  species  of  property 
exists  among  the  citizens  of  a  state,  and  among  the  various 
slave  states,  then  who  can  tell  how  it  is  that  it  is  justly  esteem- 
ed piracy  when  the  trade  is  simply  changed  so  as  to  be  be- 
tween citizens  of  America  and  citizens  or  hunters  in  Africa} 
Mr.  McRae,  a  Mississippian,  says,  "  I  am  in  favor  of  re- 
opening the  trade  in  slaves  with  Africa.  I  see  no  difiference, 
morally,  socially,  or  politically,  in  buying  a  slave  in  Africa, 
the .  original  source  of  our  supply,  and  buying  one  in  the 
home-market  of  our  slave-holding  states."  This  man  is  logical 
and  consistent. 

As  to  any  right  to  slaves  bom  in  America  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  to  those  bom  in  Africa  it  does  not  exist. 
The  first  right  to  slaves  is  founded  in  robbery,  and  all  other 
rights  are  necessarily  traceable  to  the  same.  If  a  horse  is 
stolen  its  progeny  cannot  lawfully  be  owned  by  the  thief,  or 
by  any  one  who  purchases  or  inherits  the  thief  s  right,  though 
he  be  a  thousand  persons  removed  from  the  original  robber. 
The  system  of  slavery — the  holding  of  a  fellow  man  as  prop- 
erty—is a  system  of  robbery.  Masters  who  are  really  slave- 
tlders,  in  this  sense,  in  heart,  are  every  hour  guilty  of  rob- 
ng  parents  of  their  children,  and  parents  and  children  of 
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tliemselves.  Whoso  justifies  real  slavery  may  in  perfect  con- 
sistency justify  the  slave  traffic — ^nay,  he  is  yery  inconsistent 
if  he  does  not  justify  it,  and  whoso  justifies  that  in  America, 
or  anywhere,  may  consistently  justify  the  resumption  of  the 
slave  trade  between  Africa  and  America.  Hence  it  is  that  on 
Southern  principles  the  slave  trade  party  have  all  the  advan- 
tage of  argument  and  are  rapidly  gaining  ground.  No  pro- 
slavery  men  can  stand  against  them.  lie  who  attempts  it  will 
destroy  himself.  And  all  who  oppose  the  slave  trade  have  a 
further  business,  or  they  drive  themselves  backward.  They 
must  oppose  slavery  itself. 

But  it  may  be  that  we  have  some  readers  who  doubt  whether 
the  slave  trade  is  actually  wrong,  and  a  gross  abomination, 
if  properly  conducted  ;  that  is,  on  the  principles  of  the  highest 
humanity  consistent  with  the  trade  itself. 

Tlie  African  slave  trade,  then,  consists  in  going  with  vessels 
to  the  African  coast,  and  there,  or  in  the  interior,  purchasing 
or  stealing  men,  women  and  children,  binding  them  in  fetters, 
stowing  them  away  in  secure  holds  of  the  ship,  and  then  sail- 
ing to  a  port  of  some  slave  land,  and  disposing  of  the  victims 
as  commodities  or  property  in. the  market.  The  slaves  are 
gathered  from  various  sources  in  their  native  land,  and  dis- 
posed of,  not  as  colonists  in  some  one  locality,  but  by  being 
scattered  abroad  at  the  will  of  their  purchasers  in  the  slave 
land  to  which  they  are  brought.  They  are  not  persuaded  vol- 
untarily to  leave  their  original  homes  as  emigrants  for  a  for- 
eign clime,  with  the  bright  pictures  of  a  sunny  land  and  of 
golden  gains  or  comforts  before  them  ;  they  are  taken  away 
by  compulsion,  at  the  option  of  the  conqueror  or  purchaser, 
and  borne  away  to  involuntary  servitude  in  the  strange  coun- 
try of  their  enemies.  Their  toils  there  are  not  with  the  hope 
of  enjoying  the  comforts  and  gains  of  their  industry  and  la- 
bor ;  nothing  is  before  them  but  to  serve  a  master  for  his 
profit,  and  at  his  caprice  or  will.  The  day  of  their  deliv- 
erance from  bondage  will  be  the  day  of  their  death. 

But  is  it  in  human  beings,  even  the  most  lost  and  degraded^ 
to  desire  such  a  heritage  ?    Do  the  native  Africans  run  to  t^ 
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embrace  of  slave  traders,  and  crowd  their  vessels  for  America 
or  other  slave  marls  ?    Whom  do  they  esteem  as  nearest  to 
loving  them  as  himself, — the  slave  trader,  or  the  missionary  ? 
It  is  notorious  that  in  the  full  tide  of  the  traffic,  the  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  petty  tribes  in  Western  Africa  are  engaged  to  a 
wide  extent  in  warfare  with  each  other  to  supply  the  material 
of  the  slave  trade.    With  slave  traders  visiting  their  coast,  and 
creating  a  vastly  greater  demand  for  slaves  than  exists  there 
for  any  other  articles  of  commerce,  the  cupidity  of  the  native 
tribes,  especially  of  the  chiefs,  suffers  high  excitement,  and 
the  demand  is  met.     There  is  no  other  way  to  accomplish  it 
but  by  kidnapping  or  warfare.     None  are  found  ready  to 
volunteer  to  be  sold  for  the  market  in  far  off  slave  lands. 
Parents  there  will  not  sell  their  children  into  slavery,  and  the 
trade  cannot  depend  on  that  mode  for  victims.     Dr.  Living- 
stone says  that  he  has  "  never  known  in  Africa  an  instance  of 
a  parent  selling  his  own  offspring."    But  he  and  other  trav- 
elera  and  missionaries  in  that  country  tell  us  of  numerous 
instances  where  warfare  was  originated  and  carried  forward 
with  the  sole  object  of  obtaining  slaves  for  the  home  or  foreign 
market ;  chiefly  for  the  latter.    The  most  of  their  warfare  is 
solely  for  this  object     "The  wars,"  says  Dr.  Livingstone,  "  in 
the  center  of  the  countiy,  where  no  slave  trade  existed,  have 
seldom  been  about  anything  else  but  cattle.    I  have  heard  of 
but  one  war  having  occurred  from  another  cause."    Speaking 
of  the  half-caste  slave-dealers,  he  says,  "The  usual  course 
which  the  slave  traders  adopt  is  to  take  a  part  in  the  polit- 
ical affairs  of  each  tribe,  and,  siding  with  the  strongest,  get 
well  paid  by  captures  made  from  the  weaker  party."     In 
another  place,  speaking  of  the  trade,  carried  on  by  some  of  the 
natives,  of  slaves  for  "  old  guns,"  he  says  of  the  slaves, 
"  These  are  not  their  own  children,  but  captives  of  the  black 
races  they  had  conquered."    The  wars  for  this  purpose  extend 
more  or  less  for  thousands  of  miles  along  the  western  coast 
and  far  into  the  interior.     Sometimes  those  having  slaves  for 
sale  drive  them  in  chain-gangs  to  the  market ;  but  generally, 
the  slave  traders  resident  there,  travel  into  the  country,  visiting 
M|ie  various  tribes  in  their  reach,  and  purchase  the  war-cap- 
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tives,  and  often  the  members  of  tribes  whose  chiefs  have 
devoted  them,  on  some  pretext,  to  slavery.  Dr.  Livingstone, 
in  speaking  of  one  chief,  who  may  stand  as  the  representative 
of  many,  says :  "  I  suspect  that  offenses  of  the  slightest  char- 
acter, among  the  poor,  are  made  the  pretext  for  selling  them 
or  their  children  to  the  Mambari."  Again,  he  mentions  this 
characteristic  incident:  "Two  children  of  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  went  out  to  collect  firewood,  a  short  distance  from 
their  parents'  home,  which  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
village,  and  were  kidnapped ;  the  distracted  parents  could  find 
no  trace  of  them."  Another  of  his  descriptive  sentences  is : 
"  The  frequent  kidnapping  from  outlying  hamlets  explains  the 
stockades  we  saw  around  them  ;  the  parents  have  no  redress." 
The  kidnappers  "  can  sell  them  [the  stolen  children]  by  night." 
Describing  another  tribe,  he  says,  "The  demand  for  domestic 
servants  must  be  met  by  forays  on  tribes  which  have  good 
supplies  of  cattle ;"  the  cattle  being  afterward  exchanged  for 
slaves.  In  mentioning  the  fact  that  a  Bechuana  chief  would 
not  sell  any  of  his  people,  nor  a  Bechuana  man  his  child,  he 
says,  "  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  foray  to  seize  children." 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Barth,  given  in  his 
"Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa,"  we  shall  find  a 
substantial  agreement  with  that  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  The 
only  difference  relates  to  the  difference  in  circumstances  and 
tribes  in  the  two  sections  of  the  continent  visited.  A  single 
sentence  of  his  is  indicative  on  this  point.  "  In  the  regions  of 
Central  Africa  there  exists  not  one  and  the  same  stock,  as  in 
South  Africa,  but  the  greatest  diversity  of  tribes,  or  rather, 
nations,  prevails,  with  idioms  entirely  distinct."  It  appears 
that  while  Dr.  Livingstone  found  but  limited  evidence  of  slave 
hunting,  and  warfare  for  slaves,  except  for  the  foreign  slave 
trade,  Mr.  Barth  found  more  for  the  home  trade  and  domestic 
slavery,  although  a  great  amount  for  the  foreign  trade  also. 
The  testimony  of  such  an  able  and  learned  man,  and  observing 
and  skillful  traveler,  who  ventured  into  and  explored  regions 
hitherto  untrodden  by  civilized  man,  must  be  regarded  by  all 
candid  persons  as  of  very  great  weight  on  this  subject. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  need  the  statement  that  Mr.  Bartli 
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went  out  to  Africa  as  the  companion  of  Mr.  Eicbardson,  who 
was  sent  upon  that  expedition  by  the  British  government.    Mr. 
Barth  is  a  German,  and  previous  to  this  expedition  was  a  lec- 
turer at  the  University  at  Berlin.     He  states  in  the  preface 
to  his  first  volume,  that  ^'  One  of  the  principal  objects  which 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  had  always  in  view  in 
these  African    ex]>editions,  was,  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade ;"  that  ^^  this  was  zealously  advocated  by  Mr.  Bichard- 
son,  and,  he  trusts,  was  zealously  carried  out  by  himself  when- 
ever it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so."    But  Mr.  Kichardson  early 
came  to  his  death.    This  greatly  frustrated  the  plans  of  the 
expedition  ;  and  Mr.  Barth  says,  that  in  his  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  undertaking,  although  it  was  his  endeavor  to  do 
all  in  his  power  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  yet,  after 
mature  reflection,  ^'  he  was  induced  to  place  himself  under  the 
protection  of  an  expeditionary  army,  whose  object  it  was  to 
subdue  another  tribe,  and  eventually  to  carry  away  a  large 
proportion  of  the  conquered  into  slavery."    Speaking  of  the 
objects  of  his  mission  relative  to  the  slave  trade,  and  of  his 
accompanying  this  warring,  slave  hunting  expedition,  he  says : 
'^  Hence,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  these  most  important  features  of  African 
society,  in  order  to  speak  clearly  about  them  ;  for,  with  what 
authority  could  I  expatiate  on  the  horrors  and  the  destruction 
accompanying  such  an  expedition,  if  I  were  not  speaking  as 
an  eye  witness  ?" — Vol.  i,  p.  13.    We  select  a  few  passages 
from   his  work,  which   give  his  opinion   and   the  result  of 
his  investigations  in  no  unmeaning  language.    In  a  passage 
on  some  diversities  between  Central  and  South  Africa,  he 
says  of  the  former:    ^^The  great  and  momentous  struggle 
between  Islamism  and  Paganism  is  here  continually  going 
on,  causing  every  day  the  most  painful  and  affecting  results  ; 
while  the  nUseriee  a/rising  from  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
are  here  revealed  in  their  most  repulsive  ftaturesP — Vol.  i, 
p.  16.    ^'  In  estimating,  therefore,  the  miseries  of  these  slave 
hunts,  we  ought  not  only  to  take  into  account  the  prisoners 
led  into  slavery,  and  the  full  grown  men  who  are  slaugh- 
»j^red,  but  also  the  famine    and   distress    consequent   upon 
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these  expeditions." — Vol.  ii,  p.  394.  "There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  most  horrible  topic  connected  with  slavery  is  slave 
hunting."  In  an  account  of  one  of  his  interriews  with  the 
vizier  of  Bornu,  he  gives  the  following :  *^  From  this  point  of 
our  discourse,  there  was  an  easy  transition  to  that  of  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery ;  and  here  my  late  lamented  friend,  Mr. 
Overweg,  [one  of  his  companions,]  made  a  most  eloquent 
speech  on  this  important  question.  The  vizier  could  not  bring 
forward  any  other  argument  in  his  defense,  than  that  the 
slave  trade  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  buying  muskets  ; 
and,  lamentable  as  it  is,  this  is  certainly  the  correct  view  of  the 
subject ;  for  even  on  the  west  coast,  the  slave  trade  originated 
in  the  cupidity  of  the  natives,  in  purchasing  the  arms  of  Euro- 
peans. Such  is  the  history  of  civilization  1  If  the  poor  natives 
of  Africa  had  never  become  acquainted  with  this  destructive 
implement  of  European  ingenuity,  the  slave  trade  would  never 
have  reached  those  gigantic  proportions  which  it  has  attained  ; 
for,  at  first,  the  natives  of  Africa  wanted  fire-arms,  as  the 
surest  means  of  securing  their  independence  of,  and  superiority 
over,  their  neighbors  ;  but  in  the  further  course  of  affairs,  these 
instruments  of  destruction  became  necessary,  because  they 
enabled  them  to  hunt  down  less  favored  tribes,  and,  with  a 
supply  of  slaves  so  obtained,  to  procure  for  themselves  those 
luxuries  of  European  civilization  with  which  they  had  likewise 
become  acquainted.  This  is  the  great  debt  which  the  Euro- 
pean owes  to  the  African, — that  after  having  caused,  or  at 
least  increased  this  nefarious  system,  on  his  first  bringing  the 
natives  of  those  regions  into  contact  with  his  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  has  had  scarcely  any  but  a  demoralizing  effect,  he 
ought  now  also  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  beneficial 
effects  of  that  state  of  society.  Entering  therefore  into  the 
views  of  our  hosts,  I  told  them  that  their  country  produced 
many  other  things  which  they  might  exchange  for  tire-arms, 
without  being  forced  to  lay  waste  the  whole  of  the  neighboring 
countries,  and  to  bring  misery  and  distress  on  so  many  tliou- 
sands."— Vol.  ii,  pp.  326-7. 

Messrs.  Barth  and  Livingstone  speak  of  cruelties  which  have 
come  under  their  observation  in  bleeding  Africa  the  last  few 
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years.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  slave  IraflSc 
irom  Africa  to  other  countries,  for  about  half  a  century  past, 
has  been  under  such  check  as  to  be  comparatively  suppressed. 
If  yon  compare  the  testimony  of  these  travelers  with  that 
given  before  the  British  parliament,  in  the  day  of  the  great 
discussion  there,  in  regard  to  the  foreign  slave  trade,  you  will 
find,  that  though  a  great  evil  still,  while  carried  on  stealtliily 
and  against  the  law  of  the  most  civilized  nations,  yet  its  cruel- 
ties bear  but  a  slight  comparison  with  the  horrors  of  the 
slave  tra£Sc  at  its  full  hight,  when  it  was  pecuniarily  the 
most  profitable  commerce  of  several  of  the  leading  nations  of 
the  globe.  And  in  considering  the  question  of  the  reopening  of 
the  slave  trade  in  this  country,  we  need  in  fairness  to  ask, 
what  was  the  slave  trade,  before  being  put  imder  the  ban  of 
national  law  ?  Some  of  the  items  of  its  wickedness  were  as 
follows : 

Going  back  to  the  first  step  of  the  traffic,  we  find  that  enor- 
mous iniquities  were  committed  Jy  the  native  Africans  upon 
each  other  J  in  order  to  procure  slaves  for  the  traders  who  came 
from  European  and  American  lands.  It  was  then  often  the 
case,  that  villages  would  go  out  against  each  other  in  strife, 
and  after  the  conflict  the  victors  would  sell  the  conquered  to 
the  slave  traders,  and  thus  whole  towns  would  be  broken  up. 
Companies  of  men  would  often  go  out  and  lie  in  wait  near 
populous  villages,  and  as  the  inhabitants  came  straggling  out 
on  various  errands,  would  seize  and  bear  them  away  to  the 
slave  ships. 

Tliere  were  four  diflferent  modes  of  procuring  slaves :  by 
the  grand  pillage,  the  lesser  pillage,  by  kidnapping  individu- 
als, or  obtaining  them  in  consequence  of  crimes  they  had  com- 
mitted. Tlie  grand  pillage  was  this.  A  body  of  a  king's  sol- 
diers, from  three  Iiundred  to  three  thousand,  would  attack  and 
set  fire  to  some  village,  and  then  seize  the  inhabitants  as  best 
they  could.  The  lesser  pillage  was  when  a  smaller  number  of 
soldiers  would  lie  in  wait  about  a  town,  and  seize  individuals, 
or  small  companies,  as  they  issued.  Private  individuals,  not 
the  king's  soldiers,  engaged  in  this  mode  of  kidnapping. 
Captain  Wilson  said  that  slaves  were  either  procured  by  intes- 
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tine  wars,  or  kings  breaking  np  villages,  or  crime,  real  or 
impnted,  or  kidnapping.  Free  persons  were  often  seized  for 
some  protended  or  real  crime,  and  after  the  form  of  trial, 
which  might  be  only  mockery,  were  sold  to  the  traders,  and 
the  money  pocketed  by  those  who  arrested  and  jndged  them. 
It  is  declared  to  have  been  no  uncommon  thing  to  impate 
crime  falsely,  for  the  sake  of  selling  the  persons  so  accused. 
All  sorts  of  stratagems  and  deceit  were  employed  to  decoy  and 
seize  the  unwary,  to  sell  them  in  the  slave  market  Children 
were  often  found  among  the  slaves  that  had  been  brought 
down  to  the  coast  for  sale,  who  had  been  kidnapped  hundreds 
of  miles  away  in  the  interior,  and  whose  parents  never  knew 
their  fate,  except  that  they  supposed  them  stolen  away  for  the 
slave  mart  Harmless  women,  wives  and  mothers,  were  often 
among  the  captives,  stolen  and  forced  away  from  their  fami- 
lies, with  no  opportunity  to  utter  one  farewell  to  companions 
and  children.  The  natives  were  often  deceived  into  voluntary 
service,  under  the  promise  of  good  pay,  and  then  seized  and 
sold  to  the  slave  traders.  The  marauding  parties  generally 
went  out  at  night,  and  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
guns,  pistols,  sabres,  and  long  lances.  In  some  parts,  the  chiefs 
of  tribes  were  accustomed  to  use  the  most  degrading  and  dis- 
gusting means,  to  seduce  persons  into  the  crime  of  adultery, 
for  the  purpose  of  then  arresting  them,  and  selling  them  as 
slaves,  or  causing  them  each  to  pay  the  price  of  a  slave. 
Another  mode  of  decoy  was,  by  placing  fetiches, — pieces  of 
wood,  of  old  pitchers,  kettles,  and  the  like, — things  to  which 
superstition  required  attention, — by  placing  these  in  paths  and 
other  frequented  spots,  where  through  accident  they  might  be 
touched  or  slightly  moved,  which  was  regarded  as  a  crime. 
Then  for  this  crime,  the  offender  was  obliged  to  pay  the  price 
of  a  slave,  or,  if  unable,  as  generally  with  the  natives,  to  be 
sold  to  the  slave  traders.  Indeed,  all  the  arts  worthy  of  the 
fiends  of  hell  v?ere  practiced  by  the  Africans  upon  each  other, 
to  satiate  the  craving  maw  of  the  slave  trade.  Warfare  of 
every  kind  came  to  be  so  much  carried  on  in  Africa,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  victims  for  the  slave  ship,  that  the  very 
word  signifying  war,  in  the  African  language,  came  to  mean 
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nothing  more,  in  general,  than  the  system  of  marauding  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  slaves.  All  these  and  other  iniquities 
practiced  by  the  natives  upon  each  other,  might  well  be  ex- 
pected, when  the  lawfulness  of  the  slave  trade  is  declared,  or 
its  practice  allowed. 

But  again,  this  enormous  wickedness  was  not  ^ared  by  the  na- 
tives alone.  The  Americans  and  Europeans  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade,  whether  there  upon  the  ground,  or  luxuriously  enjoying 
its  fruits  at  home,  had  the  greater  sin.  The  traders  visiting  Af- 
rica held  out  inducements  to  the  natives  to  practice  all  these 
abominations  to  procure  slaves.  Nearly  all  the  valuables  that 
the  natives  could  obtain  came  through  the  traders  in  exchange 
for  slaves.  No  trade  for  the  legitimate  articles  of  commerce  in 
the  country  was  encouraged,  or  scarcely  thought  of.  The  slave 
trade  was  the  great  source  of  profit.  Every  kind  of  industry  and 
vice  was  devoted  to  this.  The  foreign  traders  ofiTered  incitements 
to  the  natives,  and  whetted  their  appetites  for  gain  by  setting 
a  bounty  on  their  seizing  and  enslaving  their  brethren.  When 
war  existed  between  England  and  France,  and  the  ships  of 
those  nations  were  temporarily  drawn  ofiT  from  tlie  slave  trade, 
then  slaves  were  not  taken,  and  internal  wars  among  the  na- 
tives ceased  in  the  parts  which  the  traders  of  those  nations 
formerly  visited,  showing  that  the  responsibility  of  the  slave 
trade  was  chiefly  with  the  traders  and  those  sustaining  them. 
It  was  customary  for  traders  to  bribe  one  tribe  to  attack  and 
seize  another,  to  furnish  them  slaves.  Arms  and  ammunition 
were  often  put  into  their  hands  to  make  their  marauding  suc- 
cessful. They  often  advanced  goods  to  the  chiefs,  to  stimulate 
them  to  such  wholesale  robbery  and  warfare.  And  when 
Americans  or  Europeans  of  confessed  superior  intelligence  to 
the  Africans,  thus  encouraged  and  hurried  them  on  to  such 
bloody  cruelties,  the  moral  effect  upon  the  natives,  as  well  as 
physical,  was  truly  horrible.  Some  of  the  traders  went  so  far 
as  to  make  the  natives  drtmkj  and  when  in  that  condition,  to 
purchase  choice  slaves  of  them,  and  even  to  buy  their  wives, 
whom  they  would  not  have  sold  if  sober,  and  wh6ra  they 
afterward  sought  in  vain  to  redeem.  Traders  sometimes  sup- 
plied two  opposing  kings,  at  war  with  each  other,  with  arms 
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and  military  stores,  to  procure  slaves,  thus  making  the  strife 
more  extensive  and  profitable  for  their  object.  The  European 
traders  themselves  would  embrace  opportunities  to  kidnap 
persons  and  make  them  slaves,  and  sometimes  would  entice 
free  natives  on  board  their  ships,  and  then  set  sail  before  they 
could  get  upon  land,  and  carrying  the  deceived  and  entrapped 
people  to  foreign  ports,  sell  them  into  slavery.  Such  attempts 
to  kidnap  free  persons  sometimes  led  to  resentment  on  the 
part  of  the  natives,  which  the  traders  punished  by  adding  the 
cruelties  of  bloodshed  to  all  the  rest. 

Another  view  of  these  iniquities  is  obtained  by  considering 
the  sufferings  to  which  the  slave  traflSc  subjected  its  victims. 
It  was  in  testimony  by  Dr.  Trotter,  before  the  British  parlia- 
ment, as  follows :  "  On  being  brought  on  board,  they  show 
some  signs  of  extreme  distress  or  despair,  from  a  feeling  of 
their  situation,  and  regret  at  being  torn  from  their  friends  and 
connections ;  many  retain  those  impressions  for  a  long  time  ; 
in  proof  of  which,  the  slaves  on  board  his  ship  being  often 
heard  in  the  night  making  a  howling,  melancholy  noise,  ex- 
pressive of  extreme  anguish,  he  repeatedly  ordered  the  woman 
who  had  been  his  interpreter,  to  inquire  into  the  cause.  She 
discovered  it  to  be  owing  to  their  having  dreamed  they  t/?er«  in 
their  own  country  again^  and  finding  themselves,  when  awake, 
in  the  hold  of  a  slave  ship.  Tliis  exquisite  sensibility  was 
particularly  observable  among  the  woinen^  many  of  whom,  on 
such  occasions,  he  found  in  hysteric  fits."  Tliis  evidence  was 
confirmed  by  other  commanders  of  slave  ships.  Instances 
were  known  where,  in  their  anguish,  they  even  committed 
suicide. 

On  board  the  ships  the  men  were  linked  two  and  two  to- 
gether, by  the  hands  and  feet,  and  thus  kept  until  they  arrived 
at  the  port  of  destination.  During  the  day,  from  about  nine 
A.  M.  to  four  P.  M.,  they  were  usually  allowed  to  be  on  deck, 
and  for  their  further  security,  the  shackles  of  each  pair  were 
fastened  to  a  ring-bolt  attached  to  the  deck.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  time  they  were  kept  in  narrow,  filthy,  and  ill- 
ventilated  apartments  below,  where  they  were  obliged  to  lie 
down  nearly  as  closely  as  possible,  and  where  numbers  of  them 
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died.  They  were  fed  two  coarse  and  scanty  meals  a  day,  and 
allowed  each  one  pint  of  water  to  drink.  While  on  deck  for 
exercise  they  were  obliged  to  jump  or  dance.  If  unwilling, 
they  were  whipped  until  they  would.  They  were  also  com- 
pelled to  sing.  But  their  songs  were  those  of  sorrow,  bemoan- 
ing their  wretched  condition,  and  wailing  that  they  should 
never  return  to  their  homes.  Some  of  them,  in  good  health 
on  going  to  the  hold  of  the  ship  at  night,  were  found  dead  in 
the  morning.  Sometimes  of  two  chained  together,  one  would 
be  found  in  the  morning  dead,  while  the  other  was  living. 
Some  of  them  would  refuse  food,  with  the  design  of  starving 
themselves  to  death.  Dr.  Trotter  testifies  of  one  man,  who,  out 
of  revenge,  had  been  charged  with  witchcraft,  and  sold  with 
his  family,  that  he  attempted  to  cut  his  throat.  The  Doctor 
sewed  up  the  wounds.  At  night  the  man  pulled  out  the  threads, 
and  made  further  attempts  to  tear  open  the  wound  with  his 
finger-nails.  He  died  in  a  few  days,  of  starvation.  Some  slaves 
would  throw  themselves  overboard,  with  the  idea  that  they 
should  be  able  to  get  back  to  their  native  country,  or  intending 
to  perish.  A  missionary  informs  us  of  a  recent  case  of  this  kind, 
on  the  African  coast,  where  numbers  were  drowned.  Some- 
times insurrections  arose  among  them,  and  on  being  inquired 
of  as  to  the  reason,  they  would  reply,  "  What  business  have 
you  to  carry  us  from  our  country  ?  We  have  wives  and  chil- 
dren, with  whom  we  want  to  be."  The  number  of  deaths  of 
slaves  on  board  the  ships  was  sometimes  one  fifth  the  whole 
number,  sometimes  one  half.  "Their  sickness  was  caused  in 
part  by  their  crowded  condition,  but  mostly  by  grief  for  be- 
ing carried  away  from  their  country  and  friends."  It  has 
been  contended  that  this  mortality  might  be  avoided,  by  more 
commodious  apartments  on  the  voyage,  but  all  that  can  never 
heal  the  broken  heart  of  its  sorrow,  which  often  of  itself  pro- 
duces disease.  The  slave  trade  must  of  necessity,  by  its  nature, 
be  a  deadly  business. 

We  might  consider  the  cruelties  of  the  slave  trade,  in  its 
effects  upon  the  slaves,  after  they  are  bought  and  sold  in  a 
slave  land.  Seldom  having  been  bom  and  bred  slaves,  the 
spirit  of  freedom  in  them  is  not  broken.    They  have  a  deep 
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sense  of  the  injustice  they  bear.  They  are  not  accostomed  to 
slave  labor.  They  are  in  a  strange  land.  Compulsion  is  the 
great  resort  of  the  slave  driver.  Slavery  knows  no  persuasion. 
Accordingly,  the  testimony  before  the  British  Parliament  show- 
ed that  the  sufferings  of  such  slaves  are  very  great. 

We  might  profitably  consider  the  sad  effects  of  the  slave 
traffic  on  the  seamen,  and  all  engaged  in  it.  It  is  an  attested 
fact,  that  it  is  a  very  unhealthy  and  iatal  employment  for  sea- 
men ;  that  large  numbers  of  them  soon  perish.  The  diseases 
of  the  slaves  carry  diseases  to  them. 

But  its  effects  upon  the  morals  of  the  seamen  are  far  more 
deplorable.  First,  it  makes  cruel  tyrants  in  general  of  the  officers 
of  the  ships,  and  this  results  in  great  cruelties  to  the  seamen. 
Then  the  seamen  themselves  grow  vicious,  stone-hearted,  bar- 
barous, and  cruel,  excepting  in  some  cases  where  they  have 
been  forced  into  the  service, — being  first  made  drunk,  then 
brought  into  debt,  and  then  obliged  to  sail  in  a  slaver,  or  suffer 
imprisonment  for  the  debt.  Whoever  reads  the  life  of  the 
Kev.  John  Newton,  once  a  sailor,  and  in  the  slave  trade,  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  callousing,  barbarous  effects 
of  the  slave  traffic  upon  him.  Ko  instrumentality,  it  would 
seem,  could  have  saved  him,  but  the  covenant  prayers  and 
instructions  of  his  godly  mother,  who  died  before  he  was  four 
years  of  age. 

But  it  is  time  to  inquire  after  the  ^^ sublime  missionary 
movement  "  of  the  slave  trade.  In  Dr.  Stiles's  "Modem  Re- 
form Examined,"  we  have  the  following :  "  The  obligation  of 
fraternal  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  North,  is  suggested 
by  the  very  nature  of  that  grand  missionary  plan  inaugurated 
by  an  overruling  Providence  in  connection  with  the  introduction 
of  Africans  into  the  South." — p.  S.  The  italicising  is  his ;  he 
therefore  means  something  emphatic.  "  Make  the  most  natu- 
ral record  of  this  transaction  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
simple  history  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  lucid  plan,  a 
statement  of  the  successive  steps,  peradventure  of  the  most 
philosophical  and  sublime  missionary  movement  under  heav- 
en."— p.  185.    "  The  second  historical  fact  records  their  trans- 
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portation  from  Africa.  What  does  this  accomplish  f  A  most 
important  and  primary  part  of  the  work  of  their  evangeli- 
zation.^*— pp.  185,  186.  "The  fourth  historical  fact  incor- 
porates them  into  onr  population  in  the  relation  of  sla/oes  to 
masters.  And  what  a  speaking  movement  is  this?" — p.  186. 
Dr.  Stiles  also  quotes,  p.  310,  from  a  letter  of  Rev.  E.  J. 
Pierce,  of  the  Gaboon  Mission,  published  in  the  New  York 
Observer,  February,  1856,  as  follows : 

*'  I  think  at  times,  my  companion  [Rot.  J.  Best]  and  myself  are  ready  to 
exclaim:  Wmdd  that  all  Africa  were  at  the  8<mth,  Would  that  villages  and 
tribes  of  these  poor  people  could  be  indoced  to  emigrate  to  our  Southern  country, 
and  be  placed  under  the  influences  which  the  elavee  enjoy,  }ij  brother  thinks  that 
he  wmld  rather  run  the  risk  of  a  good  or  had  maeter^  and  he  a  elave  at  the  South, 
than  to  be  as  one  of  these  heathen  people.  He  refers,  when  he  thus  speaks, 
both  to  his  temporal  and  eternal  welfare.** 

This  letter  was  written  as  a  congratulation  and  help  for  the 
book  entitled  "  The  South-side  View  of  Slavery." 

It  should  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Stiles  and  Missionary  Fierce 
do  not  exactly  agree.  The  Missionary  does  not  quite  go  in 
for  the  slave  trade  as  one  step  in  the  ^^  grand  missionary  plan." 
Not  he  !  He  has  seen  too  much  of  it  1  lie  only  wishes  that 
**  these  poor  people  could  be  indtioed  to  emigrate  to  our  South- 
em  country,  and  be  placed  under  the  influences  which  the 
slaves  eiyoy.^^  He  is,  alas,  so  recreant  to  the  "  divine  institu- 
tion "  that  he  does  not  even  wish  that  "  these  poor  people  " 
might  be  slaves.  He  only  wants  them  to  be  under  the 
(good?)  " influences  which  the  slaves  enjoy."  TAw  Mission- 
ary's testimony  can  hardly  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  slave 
trade  as  one  ^^fact "  of  the  "  sublime  missionary  movement" 
But  his  "  companion,"  it  may  be,  goes  a  little  further.  He 
"  thdf^  that  he  would  sooner  run  the  risk  of  a  good  or  bad 
master,  and  be  a  slave  at  the  South,  than  to  be  as  one  of  these 
heathen  people."  Yet  he^  toOj  keeps  clear  of  the  slave  trade 
as  a  "fact"  of  the  "sublime  missionary  movement."  He 
only  '^thvnJcs^^  that  he  might  prefer  to  be  a  slave  and  run  his 
risk  as  to  the  kind  of  a  roaster,  rather  than  be  one  of  the 
lowest,  most  degraded,  most  heathenish  of  all  God's  rational 
creatures  he  has  yet  become  acquainted  with.     Grave  in- 
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sinuations  I  Heterodoxy  on  slavery  !  Missionary  Best,  if  he 
yet  lives,  and  ever  comes  to  America  again,  liad  better  keep 
out  of  the  Soutli,  or  else  expurgate  Dr.  Stiles's  book.  He 
should  know  that  in  that  part  of  the  country  it  is  deemed 
highly  fanatical  and  incendiary  to  insinuate  that  slavery, 
even  the  worst  of  it,  is  not  infinitely  better  than  African 
heathenism.  Keally,  we  begin  to  have  a  brotherly  feeling 
for  Missionary  Best.  He  reminds  us  of  Paul,  "  If  thou  may- 
est  be  free,  use  it  rather."  It  is  well  for  Dr.  Stiles's  book  that 
he  put  that  missionary  letter  at  the  very  end.  Few  at  the 
South  probably  have  ever  read  up  to  it. 

But  now  as  to  Dr.  Stiles's  "grand  missionary  plan,"  "per- 
adventure  the  most  philosophical  and  sublime  missionary 
movement  under  heaven."  He  either  means  something  by  it, 
or  nothing.  We  assume  it  is  the  former.  If  so,  then  he  means 
that  the  African  slave  trade,  by  bringing  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  four  millions  of  slaves  of  this  country  to  this  continent, 
was  one  part  of  a  grand  missionary  movement  for  the  salva- 
tion of  themselves  and  their  race.  And  he  also  means  that 
their  being  made  and  kept  slaves  here,  is  another  part  of  that 
plan.  Indeed,  he  says,  "  The  second  historical  fact  (of  the 
successive  steps)  records  their  transportation  from  Africa." 
He  uses  a  very  unassuming,  mild  term  for  the  slave  trade, 
"  transportation^^^  but  we  see  what  he  means.  And  again,  he 
says,  "  The  fourth  historical  fact  incorporates  them  into  our 
population  in  the  relation  of  slaves  to  masters."  We  wonder 
he  should  italicise  "  slaves,"  and  further,  that  he  did  not  use 
the  milder  and  equivocal  word  "  servants,"  in  stead.  How- 
ever, Dr.  Stiles  means  to  be  honest,  though  deceived. 

The  fourth  fact,  their  being  made  slaves^  we  cannot  di- 
rectly discuss.  We  have  now  to  do  with  the  second^  their 
'*  tra?isportationj^^ — the  African  slave  trade.  This  slave  com- 
merce between  Africa  and  the  United  States  and  Territories, 
is  one  department,  we  should  say  the  Foreign  department,  of 
"  the  grand  missionary  plan."  We  suppose  Dr.  Stiles  means 
that  this  wds  Ood^s  "  missionary  plan,"  not  man's.  For  he 
calls  it  a  "stupendous  scheme  of  Providence!"  And  ex- 
claims concerning  it,  p,  192, 
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^  How  all  things  hare  been  sacrificed  to  this ;  all  things  made  trlbatarj  to 
this !  For  the  salvation  of  men  how  willing  God  was  to  employ  the  cruel  wrath 
of  haman  covetonsness  to  inaugurate  the  great  movement." 

Now,  when  we  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  American  Board, 
or  of  Foreign  Missions  in  this  country  or  in  England,  or  of 
Home  Missions,  and  refer  the  plan  to  human  agency  as  of 
noble  and  grand  "intent  and  execution,"  we  mean  that  the 
plan,  movement  and  means  were  adopted  as  methods  and  in- 
strumentalities well  adapted  to  tlieir  end,  and  worthy  to  be 
chosen  for  that  object.  Does  Dr.  Stiles  also  mean  that  in 
this  "stupendous  scheme  of  Providence"  the  Lord  chose  the 
African  shive  trade,  and  slavery,  as  worthy  instrumentalities 
for  carrying  forward  His  plan  of  salvation  ?  And  does  he 
give  glory  to  God  for  His  wisdom  and  preference  of  so  excel- 
lent m«uans  as  the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  to  save  Africa? 
Then  let  him  be  consistent  and  give  some  honor  to  men  too 
for  choosing  the  same,  and  for  now  practicing  them,  provided 
only  that  they  seem  to  be  guided  by  a  purpose  in  sympathy 
with  Africa's  salvation.  Let  him  condemn  no  one  for  having 
ever  engaged  in  slavery  or  the  slave  trade,  not  even  a  single 
soul  of  all  the  slave  pirates  of  the  last  century  who  sold 
their  cargoes  in  America,  not  even  Ghezo,  the  monster  sav- 
age slave-king  of  Dahomey,  for  he  sold  his  slaves  to  traders 
from  Christian  slave  countries ;  let  him  blame  no  one  of  them 
all  except  for  failure  to  have  as  good  a  motive  as  they  ought, — 
and  only  for  that  failure. 

Dr.  Stiles  calls  upon  us  "  to  ponder  this  stupendous  scheme 
of  Providence,"  the  divine  election  of  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery,  "  the  second,"  an<^  "  the  fourth  "  "historical  facts" 
" of  the  successive  steps"  "perad venture  of  the  most  philo- 
sophical and  sublime  missionary  movement  under  heaven." 
But  if  you  praise  Qod  for  the  choice  o^  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade,  do  not  blame  men  for  the  same  choice ;  only  blame  them 
because  they  are  wanting  in  good  motives,  no  matter  what 
their  iniquities.  IS  only  they  have  a  motive  to  do  good  by 
doing  evil  that  good  may  come,  praise  them.  Praise  men  for 
all  the  pious  frauds  they  have  committed  under  heaven  1  Praise 
the  Bomish  Church  for  all  her  assumptions  of  divine  preroga- 
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tives,  for  her  oppressions,  her  persecutions,  her  murders  of 
heretics ;  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  shown  that  she  has  not 
deceived  herself,  in  all  these  abominations,  into  the  persuasion 
that  she  was  doing  God  service. 

But  these  conclusions  are  too  much  even  for  Dr.  Stiles. 
Though  he  calls  on  us  "  to  study  out  this  bold  missionary 
movement  of  heaven  upon  earth,"  this  selection  of  the  slave 
trade  and  slavery  for  **  that  spiritual  achievement,  the  religious 
good  of  the  heathen,"  yet,  when  he  comes  to  the  case  of  man, 
he  shrinks  from  the  legitimate  deductions  of  his  own  philos- 
ophy. He  does,  after  all,  denominate  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  as  ^^  man's  wickedness  ;^^  he  does  speak  of  *'^man^8 
outrageous  cruelty  in  maJcing  slaves ;  (Is  not  that  incendia- 
rism ?)  he  does  say  that  "  against  the  original  institution  of 
slavery,  violence  could  not  be  too  decided,"  and  that  "in 
many  of  its  present  aspects  hostility  against  it  is  still  justi- 
fiable." Now,  for  our  own  part,  we  are  not  going  to  "  ponder 
a  stupendous  scheme  of  Providence"  and  admire  it,  and 
praise  its  Author,  when  the  same  thing  in  man  we  call 
"wickedness,"  and  pronounce  it  "outrageous  cruelty." 
We  hope  we  have  another  way  to  worship  and  honor  God. 
And  what  is  "wickedness"  and  "outrageous  cruelty"  in 
man,  we  are  not  going  to  entitle  "  historical  facts  "  "  of  the 
successive  steps  peradventure  of  the  most  philosophical  and 
sublime  missionary  movement  under  heaven."  When  we  do 
that,  we  will  raise  a  paean  of  glory  to  Judas  for  his  higJier 
"  sublime  missionary  movement "  in  helping  forward  the 
tragedy  of  the  cross,  though  we  detract  somewhat  from  his 
praise,  on  account  of  a  defect  in  his  motives.  Why  does  not 
Dr.  Stiles  call  on  us  "  to  ponder  the  stupendous  scheme  of 
Providence,"  "and  see  that  spiritual  achievement,  the  religions 
good  of"  mankind,  in  'God's  employment  of  all  the  hatred,  and 
lies,  and  murderous  intents  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  re- 
sulting finally  in  tlie  death  of  His  Son — in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  Atonement  ?  Does  Dr.  Stiles  preach  in  that  way  ? 
It  strikes  us  as  going  one  step  further  than  the  Scriptures. 
We  have  heard  of  God's  causing  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him,  and  restraining  the  remainder;  we  have  heard  of  bis 
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doing  good  despite  of  evil ;  but  we  do  not  find  in  the  Bible 
that  he  has  concocted  iniquity  .and  set  men  upon  it  as 
a  "  sublime  missionary  movement "  for  their  salvation. 
Christ's  atoning  death  would  have  been  jnst  as  dear  to  us  if 
he  had  accomplished  it  by  a  second,  or  the  first  agony  in 
the  Garden,  rather  than  while  suffering  under  the  trait- 
orous act  of  Judas,  and  the  murderous  hatred  of  unbe- 
lieving Jews.  Surely,  Dr.  Stiles's  argument  is  to  no  pur- 
pose, unless  he  wishes  to  treat  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
with  leniency  and  charity  because  they  are  "  historical  facts '' 
of  the  "sublime  missionary  movement."  But  we  have  no  re- 
spect or  patience  with  sin  for  any  such  reason,  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve God  has.  He  declares  that  it  is  that  abominable  thing 
which  he  hates.  To  close  our  mouths  and  refuse  to  rebuke  the 
guilty  supporters  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  would  be  to 
enter  into  a  conspiracy  with  those  who  are  responsible  for 
much  of  "  man's  outrageous  cruelty  in  making  slaves."  Will 
Dr.  Stiles  ask  us  to  do  that  ?  And  yet  he  does,  by  his  course 
of  reasoning. 

But  will  he  say  that  he  means,  only,  that  notwithstanding 
these  great  iniquities  God  has  given  salvation  to  some  of  the 
victims  of  the  slave  trade,  and  to  some  of  their  descendants  t 
Why,  then,  has  he  not  said  it,  and  not  set  himself  to  an  ex- 
altation of  slavery  and  the  slave  commerce  ?  In  his  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  does  he  exalt  sin  and  call  it  a  "  stupendous 
scheme  of  Providence  "  on  account  of  its  potency  in  afford- 
ing the  opportunity  to  man  to  be  saved  by  Christ's  Atone- 
ment ?  Poor  Angels,  then !  For  what  shall  they  praise  God  t 
Does  he  expend  any  of  his  oratorical  genius  in  exalting  the 
oppressions  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  which  drove 
the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  to  the  New  England  shore  ?  Does 
he  commend  to  our  respect  and  affection  the  exorbitant  and  un- 
natural demands  of  the  mother  country,  in  consequence  of 
which  at  length  the  freedom  of  the  American  Colonies  was 
declared  and  maintained  ? 

But  we  are  not  questioning  Dr.  Stiles  alone.  He  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  class. 

*'  Mrs.  £.  J.  Ttacj,  writing  to  The  Hemphia  Appeal  from  Holly  Spriogs,  Miss., 
haTing  leen  some  negroes  going  to  meeting;  on  Sunday,  says :  <  As  with  the  ra- 
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piditj  of  thought  I  gUmoe  from  such  a  tceae  to  benigfated  Africa,  sunk  in  moral 
degradation,  over  whoee  millions  of  human  souls  the  darkness  of  heatheniim 
folds  her  sombre  wings  in  rayless  night,  my  heart  swells  with  gratitude  to  the 
Great  Father  of  aH  for  the  institution  of  American  slaTerj.'  ^ 

Then  she  may  thank  God  for  sin,  for  without  sin  there  would 
have  been  no  Redeemer  from  sin.  Is  it,  indeed,  better  to  sin 
and  then  by  mercy  and  great  sacrifice  be  saved  from  it,  than 
never  to  sin  at  all,  but  always  be  holy  as  the  sinless  angels? 
For  which  ought  she  to  thank  God,  for  "  man's  wickedness  " 
and  "  outrageous  cruelty  in  making  slaves,"  or  that  God,  de- 
spite slavery  and  all  sin,  has  saved  some  of  the  African  race 
and  will  save  more  ?  Is  it  not  high  insult  to  God  to  thank  him 
for  that  which  he  affirms  on  oath  that  he  hates  ?  Men  and 
women  should  beware!  One  form  of  the  unpardonable  sin 
may  lie  in  this  direction. 

*^  In  his  work  on  Slarerj,  Dr.  Smith  sajs :  *  The  number  of  Africans  who 
have  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  Churches  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  who,  therefore,  we  may  assume  were  Christianized  by  their  resi- 
dence in  this  country,  exceeds  the  whole  number  of  all  the  heathen  who  hare 
been  Christianized  by  the  missionary  labors  of  all  the  Protestant  denominations 
of  Christendom  since  the  days  of  Luther/  " 

What  if  it  were  true  ?  Which  has  been  the  Saviour,  slave- 
ry, or  Jesus  Christ  ?  Some  men  have  already  made  slavery 
their  idol.  They  are  robbing  God  in  giving  honor  and  love 
to  it.  We  have  not  yet  learned  whether  Dr.  Smith  has  a 
bpok  on  the  great  benefits  accruing  from  the  Devil's  fall  and 
Adam's  original  sin,  or  on  the  immensely  greater  number 
saved  since  than  before  Judas's  betrayal  of  his  Master,  and 
the  final  culmination  of  Jewish  hatred  and  spite  against  Christ 
Jesus!  We  wonder  whether  he  has  made  a  mathematical 
calculation  of  the  superior  advantages  for  the  salvation  of 
men  which  have  grown  out  of  the  persecution  of  Christians, 
and  the  denial  of  their  freedom,  which  early  led  to  the  settle- 
ment of  this  country  by  many  colonies  of  the  true  church. 
Can  he  tell  us  how  many  more  are  converted  in  consequence 
of  that  iniquity  than  would  have  been  without  it  ?  Does  he 
call  us  to  ponder  that  oppression  as  one  part  of  a  "  stupen- 
dous scheme  of  Providence,"   and   "  one  of  the  successive 
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steps"  of  a  philosophical  and  sublime  missionary  move- 
ment?" We  should  like  to  know  whether  he  has  become  the 
disciple  of  Mohammedanism  because  it  is  not  so  bad  as  Pa- 
ganism, or  whether  he  has  adopted  the  Romish  Church  be- 
cause more  within  her  pale  have  been  saved  (f,hough  despite  ' 
all  that  makes  her  Eomanism)  than  would  hare  been  saved 
without  her  existence  ? 

The  author  of  the  "  South  Side"  has  the  following  "  cheerful 
view"  of  the  subject :  "  Such  have  been  the  marvelous  acts 
of  Divine  grace  to  the  Africans,  in  bringing,  through  the  cu- 
pidity and  sinfulness  of  men,  to  this  country,  and  saving  a 
great  mnltitude  of  them,  that  it  requires  neitiier  strong  faith 
nor  fancy  to  suppose  that  this  work  might  still  go  on,  in  the 
form  of  interchange  of  the  blacks  between  Africa  and  the 
Soathem  States.  The  South  has  learned  to  be,  and  is  fitted  to 
be,  the  protector  and  friend  of  the  Africans."  ("  South  Side 
View  of  Slavery,"  p.  118.)  Dr.  Adams's  "South  Side"  was 
written  some  years  since,  but  we  suppose  his  conception  of 
this  pleasant  "  interchange  of  the  blacks  between  Africa  and 
the  Southern  States  "  must  be  exemplified  in  a  recent  case, 
intelligence  of  which  has  just  come  to  hand. 

**Kcw  York,  Dec.  21. — ^Adviceg  from  Liberia,  Africa,  to  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber, report  a  new  and  most  extraordinary  phase  of  tho  slaye  trade.  The 
Rebecca,  a  Baltimore  clipper,  commanded  by  Oapt.  Carter,  arrived  there  in  July 
kit,  with  forty-two  colored  emigrants  from  New  Orleans,  liberated  from  the 
McDonongh  estate.  She  was  under  charter  from  the  Colonization  Society,  but 
Wmg  landed  the  free  blacks,  she  moved  off  to  the  Southwest  coast,  and  took  in 
a  fan  cargo  of  slaves,  with  which  freight  she  is  now  bound  home." 

This,  then,  is  the  way  to  operate  :  set  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety full  j  a  going,  in  chartering  vessels  and  carrying  to  Africa 
liberated  slaves  of  this  country,  that  have  in  themselves  and 
their  ancestors  a  long  time  enjoyed  the  "  protection  and  friend- 
ship of  the  South,"  in  the  fullest  play  of  the  chattel  principle 
and  all  the  slave  code  enactments,  and  then  foment  quarrels 
and  wars  among  the  native  Africans,  help  forward  the  diffi- 
culties by  grants  of  whiskey,  firearms,  &c.,  buy  up  all  the 
prisoners  and  impress  on  board  the  slave  ships  as  many  other 
Afncan  negroes  as  possible,  and  so  keep  the  transportation 
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ships  the  most  economically  employed  by  carrying  liberated 
slaves  one  way,  to  evangelize  Africa,  and  benighted  Africans 
the  other  way,  to  receive  the  "protection  and  friendship"  of 
the  slaveholders  and  traflBckers  of  onr  own  country.  Since 
learning  of  this  recent  transaction,  we  begin  to  suspect  that 
Dr.  Adams's  book  is  having  a  wider  influence  than  we  bad 
heretofore  supposed.  We  have  only  one  or  two  doubts  in  our 
conception  of  this  "  interchange."  If  hereafter  the  diflSculties 
of  obtaining  war  prisoners  in  Africa,  to  supply  the  Amerioan 
market,  should  become  great,  would  it  be  allowable  to  rob  the 
American  colored  emigrants  in  Liberia,  Sierra  Leone,  and 
other  such  places,  of  their  children,  and  bring  them  over  in 
the  middle  passage,  to  the  "  protection  "  of  American  slavery  ? 
And  if  Africa  should  ever  become  fiilly  evangelized,  ought  the 
"  interchange  "  still  to  go  on  ?  If  not,  what  would  the  "  lan- 
guishing "  South  do  to  obtain  "  the  requisite  supply "  of 
laborers  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without 
calling  attention  to  slavery,  and  especially  now  to  the  slave 
trade,  as  a  ^^etupendous  "  harrier  in  the  way  of  the  salvation 
of  Africa  and  of  man.  Had  we  space  we  would  debate  the 
question,  how  much  slavery  in  this  land  has  impeded  its 
evangelization  since  the  first  cargo  was  landed  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  Who  needs  to  be  told  that  an  institution  which 
denies  the  very  doctrines  that  brought  this  nation,  as  such, 
into  existence;  that  gives  the  lie  to  the  reality  of  human  rights ; 
that  proclaims  that  all  men  are  not  of  one  blood,  and  so  takes 
its  stand  against  Holy  Writ ;  slavery,  that  breaks  up  the 
family  relations,  and  abrogates  marital  and  parental  rights ; 
that  aids  in  the  prostitution  of  the  pure  and  virtuous  to  the 
most  vile  purposes ;  that  denies  the  printed  page  of  the  Word 
of  God  to  four  millions  of  our  fellow-men,  and  shuts  them 
away  from  the  ordinary  and  their  rightful  means  of  human 
knowledge  ;  slavery,  the  most  high-handed  and  extensive 
system  of  fraud  and  robbery  ever  known  in  a  world  of  sin- 
ners for  six  thousand  years,  wresting  alike  from  the  weak 
and  the  strong  the  hard  earnings  of  honest  hands,  and  by 
violence,  and  all  the  barricaded  powers  of  law,  wrenching 
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awaj  the  rights  of  millions  to  themselves ;  who  needs  to  be 
told  that  such  an  institution  is  a  mighty  barrier  in  the  way 
of  the  Gospel,  wherever  it  is  preached  or  heard,  and  that 
the  more  the  supporters  of  such  a  ^'sum  of  all  villanies" 
profess  religion,  to  a  wide  extent,  the  more  infidels  they 
make  ?  The  kingdom  of  God  can  never  come  until  this  sys- 
tem of  iniquity  is  dead.  True  religion  cannot  foster  injustice, 
nor  prosper  under  it,  though  it  may  sometimes  exist  despite 
of  it.  Bai'tholomew  de  las  Casas,  a  Spaniard,  Bishop  of  Chi- 
assa,  first  brought  African  slavery  into  America.  To  save  the 
Indians  he  much  loved  from  their  sufierings  and  toils  in  the 
Spanish  mines,  he  prevailed  on  his  monarch  to  substitute 
Africans  in  their  place.  This  very  inception  of  slavery  in 
America  was  injustice,  and  injustice  has  been  its  life  from 
that  hour  to  this. 

The  missionaries  in  Africa  testify  that  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  the  Gospel  in  that  country  is  the  slave  trade, 
and  that  the  existence  of  slavery,  as  practiced  in  this  country, 
conspires  with  the  slave  traffic  there  to  hinder  their  work. 
Messrs.  Bushnell  and  Walker  say,  that  so  much  is  America 
joined  to  the  commerce  in  slaves,  in  the  minds  of  the  natives 
of  Africa,  that  they  look  with  suspicion  and  fear  upon  Ameri- 
cans, as  necessarily  slave  traders.  C!ommander  Foote,  in  con- 
nection with  comments  on  the  highly  beneficial  effects  of  the 
squadrons  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  on  the 
African  coast,  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  remarks  :  '^  Mis- 
sions and  the  slave  trade  have  an  inverse  ratio  between  them 
as  to  their  progress.  When  the  one  dwindles,  the  other 
grows."— p.  216. 

Kev.  Dr.  Perkins,  the  justly  distinguished  Nestorian  mission- 
ary, says,  "  I  hold  that  Amei'ican  slavery  is  the  greatest  hu- 
man obstacle  to  the  spread  and  triumph  of  Christianity  that 
exists  at  the  present  period.  I  hold  that  our  beloved  native 
country  is  in  most  imminent  peril,  from  the  fearful  system  of 
American  slavery,  of  falling  into  deep  national  disgrace,  of 
calling  down  upon  itself  the  signal  judgments  of  heaven,  and 
thus  of  blighting  for  a  long  period  the  fairest  and  the  highest 
hopes  of  a  suffering  world."    And  the  recent  long  delayed 
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action  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board, 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  itself,  in  dropping  the  Choctaw 
Missions  for  their  continued  adhesion  to  slavery,  has  no 
doubt  been  hastened  or  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  mis- 
sionaries of  that  Board,  all  over  the  world,  feel  that  any  re- 
sponsible connection  with  slavery,  of  the  society  sending  them 
out,  is  a  greater  burden  than  they  can  bear,  and  a  greater 
damage  to  the  salvation  of  men  than  the  cause  of  Christ  ought 
one  moment  longer  to  suflTer. 

Further,  the  immense  evils  and  desolation  to  Africa  herself, 
aside  from  the  warfare  upon  missions,  resulting  from  the  slave 
traflBc,  pronounce  the  utter  condemnation  of  slavery  ten  thou- 
sand times.  Senator  Davis  complains  that  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, making  the  slave  trade  "piracy,''  "has  destroyed  a 
lucrative  trade  for  ivory,  oil,  and  gold-dust,  which  our  mer- 
chants had  long  conducted  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast, 
and  transferred  it  to  our  commercial  rivals,  the  British."  Let 
Mr.  Davis  look  to  Africa,  and  with  some  love  for  his  neighbor, 
as  well  as  for  himself,  consider  what  the  slave  commerce  has 
done  for  her  trade  and  all  other  interests.  Commander  Foote 
says,  that  legitimate  "  trade  (in  Africa)  becomes  inconsistent  with 
slavery,  and  hostile  to  it !"  The  gold,  ivory,  dye-stufl&,  and 
pepper,  were  procured  on  the  coast,  and  were  from  exhaustible 
sources.  They  were  obtained  in  the  roaming  expeditions  con- 
nected with  slave-hunting.  "The  great  vegetable  productions 
of  the  country,  constituting  heavy  cargoes,  have  but  lately 
come  into  the  course  of  commerce."  These  "require  more  in- 
dustry with  the  hands,  and  a  settled  life."  "  The  squadrons  were 
necessary  to  protect  (legitimate)  commerce  against  the  piracy 
of  the  slaver  afloat,  and  the  ravages  of  the  slaver  on  shore." 
"  The  cultivation  of  the  ground  renders  human  labor  and  life 
of  higher  value.  This  diminishes  the  number  of  victims  for 
the  slave  trade,  and  the  number  of  human  sacrifices  made  in 
religious  worship.  The  cultivation  and  civilization  of  the 
people  ensue."— pp.  217,  89,  93.  Will  Mr.  Davis  be  will- 
ing  to  suffer,  for  the  present,  a  little  diminution  in  the  profits  of 
trade  with  Africa,  for  these  most  valuable  ends  of  humanity  ! 

Mr.  Foote  further  says:  "Wherever  the  slave  trade  or  its 
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effects  penetrated,  there  of  course  peace  vanished,  and  pros- 
perity hecame  impossible.  This  evil  affected  not  only  the 
coast,  bnt  spread  warfare  to  rob  the  country  of  its  inhabitants, 
fer  into  the  interior  regions." — p.  90.  Mr.  Barth  quotes  from 
the  Journal  of  Mr.  Eichardson  as  follows : 

''From  tU  reports,  there  is  an  immense  traffic  of  elavee  that  vay  exchanged 
against  American  goodsy  which  are  driying  out  of  the  markets  all  the  merchan- 
diae  of  the  North.  Indeed,  it  now  appears,  that  all  this  part  of  Africa  is  put  un- 
der contribution  to  supply  the  South  American  market  vnih  elavesj" — Barth, 
ToL  i,  p.  617. 

The  Rev.  T.  J.  Bowen,  after  spending  six  years  in  traveling 
in  Africa,  in  speaking  of  the  apprenticeship  system  of  the 
French,  whereby  they  carry  away  many  of  the  negroes  to 
their  colonies,  says :  ''  Africans  will  not  leave  their  country 
except  by  force  ;'^  and  adds,  that  in  the  efforts  to  get  laborers 
from  there,  "  from  two  to  four  are  destroyed  for  every  one  who 
reaches  a  plantation  in  America.  In  one  journey  of  sixty 
miles  I  counted  no  less  than  eighteen  towns  and  villages  which 
had  been  laid  in  ruins  to  supply  the  slave  markets."  He  him- 
self saw  a  battle  made  by  a  slave- catching  army,  where  twelve 
hundred  and  nine  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  ho  thinks  as 
many  more  were  killed  next  day. 

An  American  missionary,  Mr.  Bowman,  in  a  recent  narra- 
tive, says : 

"  I  haye  counted  the  sites  of  eighteen  desolated  towns  within  a  distance  of 
aixtj  miles,  between  Badagrj  and  Abeokuta — the  legitimate  result  of  the  slare 
trade.  The  whole  Tornba  country  is  full  of  depopulated  towns,  some  of  which 
were  ereo  larger  than  Abeoliuta  is  at  present.  Of  all  the  places  yisited  by  the 
Landers,  only  Ishukki,  Izbobo,  Ikishi,  and  a  few  Tillages  remain.  Ijenna  was  de- 
stroyed a  few  weeks  after  my  arrival  in  the  country.  Other  and  still  larger  towns 
bare  lately  &11en.  At  one  of  these,  called  Oke  Oddan,  the  Dahomey  army  killed 
or  captured  twenty  thousand  people,  on  which  occasion  the  King  presented  Do- 
mings,  the  slaver,  with  six  hondred  slaves.  The  whole  number  of  people  de- 
stroyed in  this  section  of  country  within  the  last  fifty  years,  cannot  be  less  than 
five  hundred  thousand." 

We  shonld  like  to  ask  Dr.  Stiles  whether  he  thinks  the  Lord 
has  been  pleased  with  all  this,  or  similar  "  outrageons  cruelty 
in  making  slaves,^*  in  order  that  He  might  "  bring  the  heathen 
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to  this  couQtry,  sustain  them  in  this  country,  and  subject  them 
to  the  Christian  influence  of  this  country." — ^p.  196.  If  not, 
why  does  he  make  any  apology  for  it  ?  Why  ask  us  to  give 
it  respect,  as  one  event  in  a  "  stupendous  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence," in  a  "grand  missionary  plan?"  We  would  ask 
Mrs.  Tracy,  whether,  in  view  of  all  these  abominations,  her 
"  heart  still  swells  with  gratitude  to  the  Great  Father  of  all, 
for  the  institution  of  American  slavery  ? " 

Such  then  is  the  slave  trade,  as  it  has  been  and  to  a  wide 
extent  is  now ;  such  in  all  its  horrors  of  hunting  victims,  and 
of  the  "Middle  Passage"  to  the  poor  stolen  ones,  and  of 
anarchy,  and  desolation,  and  fear  to  the  bereaved  ones  left ; 
such  is  the  slave  traffic  to  the  work  of  missions  and  tlie  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianization  of  peeled,  torn,  bleeding  Africa,  and 
to  the  salvation  of  men  among  evangelized  and  unevangelized 
of  all  earth's  inhabitants  !  And  is  all  the  bitter  condemning 
past  not  enough  ?  Shall  the  land  of  freedom  [!J  reopen  the 
accursed  commerce  ?  Shall  she  multiply,  and  freight,  and  sail 
her  ships  away  to  doomed  Africa  for  more  and  larger  cargoes 
of  human  flesh  and  human  souls  ?  Shall  America  thus  in  disgust 
flout  before  Heaven  the  very  principles  which  gave  her  stand- 
ing among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ?  Shall  she  abolish  her 
laws  against  this  infernal  trade,  or  scorn  them  to  the  death, 
and  while  barbarians,  or  half-civilized  nations,  vote  the  slave 
trade  an  "  outrageous  cruelty  "  and  close  all  their  commerce 
against  it,  shall  America,  prostitute-like,  sweep  out  into  it 
again,  and  fill  up  with  slaves  her  present  slave  states  full  to 
the  brim,  and  then  her  "  New  Mexico,  and  her  future  acqui- 
sitions yet  to  be  made  south  of  the  Eio  Grande?"  Alas,  is 
this  America's  destiny  I  Will  she  fall,  and  waste  amid  the 
wreck  of  empires,  as  she  must,  if  this  is  to  be  her  career  of 
wickedness ! 

If  the  slave-trade  is  right  and  is  to  be  reopened,  then  all  the 
counter  movements  should  be  given  up.  Shall  the  slave  trade, 
now  swept  from  a  thousand  miles  of  the  African  coast  through 
the  agency  of  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone,  be  all  restored  ? 
Where  peace,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  beginning  of 
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civilization  have  just  arisen,  as  a  shining  sun  upon  the  dark- 
ened earth,  in  consequence  of  the  treaties  made  by  England 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  with  some  one  score  and 
a  half  or  more  of  African  kings  and  chiefs,  shall  all  go  back 
again,  and  humanity  scream  for  agony  at  the  sight  ?  Shall 
Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone,  that  have  so  long,  as  Commander 
Foote  and  many  others  testify,  exerted  a  noble  redeeming  in- 
fluence on  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  that  have  been  to  so 
many  victims  rescued  from  captured  slavers,  the  opening  doors 
to  civilization  and  finally  to  their  long-lost  homes,  shall  Liberia 
and  Sierra  Leone  be  whelmed  beneath  the  waves  ?  Says  the 
well  known  traveler  Barth,  once  more  :  "  With  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  all  along  the  northern  and  southern  coast  of 
Africa,  slaves  will  cease  to  be  brought  down  to  the  coast,  and 
in  this  way  a  great  deal  of  the  mischief  and  misery  necessarily 
resulting  from  this  inhuman  traffic  will  be  cut  off." — ^Vol.  i, 
pp.  12, 13.  But  instead  of  its  abolition,  what  if  we  open  the 
sluiceways  wider,  even  to  their  utmost  capacity  ? 

Speaking  of  the  evils  of  domestic  slavery  in  Africa,  he  says, 
"But  the  abolition  of  the  foreign  slave  trade  would  be  the 
banning  of  a  better  system." — ^Vol.  ii,  p.  327.  Now  what 
sy^m  of  degradation  and  woe  will  fallen  human  beings  at 
last  create  there,  if  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  are  finally  to 
swing  forth  into  full  and  lasting  career  I 

He  says  again,  '^  The  slave  trade  at  present  is,  in  fact, 
abolished  on  the  North  Coast." — p.  327.  And  shall  the  weak 
and  half  civilized  powers  on  the  north  of  Africa  bo  left  to 
point  before  the  world  the  finger  of  scorn  and  shame  at  the 
United  States  for  keeping  the  western  coast  open  still  and 
evermore  to  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  ?  When  the  En- 
glish pressed  the  king  of  Dahomey  to  sign  a  treaty  abolish- 
ing the  slave  trade,  he  plead  to  be  excused,  and  said,  "  No 

other  trade  is  known  to  my  people 

Wlio  will  pay  my  troops?  Who  will  buy  arms  and  clothes  for 
them  ?  Who  will  buy  dresses  for  my  wives  ?  Who  will  give 
me  supplies  of  cowries,  rum,  gunpowder,  and  cloth,  for  my 
annual  'customs?'  .  .  .  The  slave  trade  has  been  the 
ruling  principle  of  my  people.    It  is  the  source  of  their  glory 
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and  wealth.  Their  songs  celebrate  their  victoriee,  and  the 
mother  lulls  the  child  to  sleep  with  notes  of  triumph  over  an 
enemy  reduced  to  slavery.'' — Foote,  pp.  82, 83.  And  now  shall 
the  treaties  with  slave  kings  prohibiting  the  slave  trade,  or 
the  slave  trade  itself,  be  abolished  ?  Shall  slave  commerce  be 
fully  opened  once  more,  and  the  kings  of  Dahomey,  and 
Ashantee,  and  the  Gallinas,  and  all  the  rest,  generation  after 
generation,  go,  licensed  by  the  civilized  world,  go,  unbridled, 
to  their  only  business,  the  slave  trade,  "  and  men  celebrate 
with  songs  their  victories  over  their  victims,  and  mothers  lull 
their  babes  to  sleep  with  notes  of  triumph  over  fellow  beings 
reduced  to  slavery  ?" 

For  two  hundred  years  and  more,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  African  slave  trade,  Africa  had  remained  stationary  or 
been  degenerating  in  her  barbarism,  until  the  partial  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  commerce,  and  the  opening  of  missionary 
labors  inaugurated  a  more  promising  era.  And  now  that  the 
United  States  and  Spain — amiable  partners! — may  have  the  fe- 
licitous profits  of  slavery,  is  the  slave  trade  to  be  kept  on  its 
course,  and  Africa  to  be  held  to  her  heathenish  doom — to  her 
fate  as  the  play-ground  of  robbers  and  murderers, — while  mil- 
lions on  millions  of  human  souls,  yet  unborn,  shall  be  borne 
into  mournful,  suflfering  slave  life  and  out  of  it,  onward  through 
generations  unpredicted  and  unnumbered  by  man !  God 
forbid ! 
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Articlk  v.— professor  LEWIS'S    NEW   WORK,   "THE  DI- 
VINE  HUMAN  IN  THE   SCRIPTURES." 

The  Divine  Suman  in  the  Scrvpiures.    By  Taylee  Lewis, 
Union  College.    New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

Tffls  volume,  which  we  are  informed  in.  the  preface  is  intro- 
ductory to  a  more  complete  and  full  discussion  of  the  figurative 
language  of  the  Bible,  is  designed  to  present  the  views  of  Prof. 
Lewis  upon  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Divine  Word. 
The  author  is  widely  known  among  the  scholars  of  our  country 
for  his  familiar  and  profound  acquaintance  with  the  languages 
and  the  philosophy  of  classical  antiquity,  and  for  the  deep  in- 
terest and  the  unusual  success  with  which  he  has  prosecuted  his 
inquiries  into  the  habits  of  thought,  and  the  religious  convic- 
tions of  those  early  ages.  His  publication  of  "  Plato  against 
the  Atheists  "  disclosed  the  depth  and  extent  of  his  researches 
into  the  religious  ideas  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  ability  with 
which  he  applied  the  philosophical  conceptions  of  that  era  to 
the  subsequent  forms  of  skepticism.  His  comments  upon  the 
Book  of  Job  showed  how  successfully  he  had  entered  into  the 
vague  but  real  beliefs  of  that  remote  period  in  regard  to  death 
and  a  future  life.  More  especially,  however,  should  we  refer 
to  his  "  Six  Days  of  Creation,"  as  elucidating  the  breadth  of 
his  investigations  into  the  early  conceptions  of  the  Hebrew 
mind  in  regard  to  the  creation,  and  the  important  ideas  which 
in  the  Bible  cluster  round  the  narrative  of  that  great  event. 
That  work,  in  consequence  of  some  sharp  allusions  to  modem 
science  and  some  of  its  advocates,  provoked  opposition,  and 
drew  upon  itself  a  severity  of  criticism  that  prevented  its  reach- 
ing in  public  estimation  the  position  which,  in  our  opinion,  it 
unquestionably  deserves,  as  a  profound,  useful,  and  satisfactory 
discussion  of  that  great  subject. 

It  affords  us  real  pleasure  to  welcome  him  again  into  sub- 
stantially the  same  field  of  thought  and  argument ;  and  to  in- 
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troduce  to  the  notice  of  onr  readers  his  suggestive  and  valu- 
able work  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  aim  of  Professor  Lewis  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  the 
Bible,  leads  him  to  present  his  views,  first,  of  the  nature  of  in- 
spiration, and  next,  of  some  evidences  which  may  be  offered 
for  the  inspired  character  of  the  sacred  volume. 

In  respect  to  the  nature  of  inspiration  he  maintains  a  posi- 
tion which  is  substantially  identical  with  that  which  prevails 
throughout  New  England.  The  whole  Bible  he  believes  to  be 
inspired — to  possess  a  character*  of  absolute  truth  in  all  that  it 
really  affirms, — through  a  ceaseless  supervision  and  impulse  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  guiding  the  writers  of  the  Biblical  books. 
The  title  of  the  work — The  Divine  Human — indicates  the 
idea  which  he  wishes  to  present — God  speaking  through  the 
conceptions,  emotions,  and  language  of  men  ;  a  true  and  real 
union  of  the  mind  of  God  with  the  human  mind  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

This  conception  is  strongly  distinguished  from  both  of  the 
two  theories  which  are  current  among  the  different  classes  of 
religious  thinkers.  One  of  these,  holding  a  theory  of  plenary 
inspiration,  seems  to  deny  all  true  action  of  the  human  agents 
of  God's  revelation,  and  holds  all  their  language  to  be  directly 
suggested  of  God,  for  the  expression  of  absolute  truth.  The 
peculiarities  of  individual  writers  are  ignored  and  denied  ; 
the  habits  of  thought  of  each  individual  pass  for  nothing ; 
expressions  and  conceptions  are  not  selected  by  the  free  work- 
ing of  tlie  inspired  mind  in  its  own  accustomed  ways,  as  most 
natural  and  appropriate  to  it,  but  are  suggested  by  the  Infinite 
Wisdom  as  absolutely  conveying  the  truth.  All  the  language 
of  tlie  Scripture  is  inspired  iu  precisely  the  same  sense  and 
way ;  and  all  individual  peculiarities  are  lost  in  the  mechanical 
utterance  by  the  writer,  of  conceptions  not  his  own. 

Tlie  other  class  holds  up  to  view  the  human  element,  and 
regards  inspiration  as  the  quickening  and  elevating  of  a  devout 
soul  to  high  views  of  truth,  and  to  ennobling  conceptions  of 
duty,  which  it  is  then  left  to  express  in  its  own  way,  by  its 
own  accustomed  imagery  and  machinery  of  thought. 

These  two  views  seem  to  possess  between  them  the  elements 
of  a  more  comprehensive  and  complete  inspiration  than  either 
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of  them  exclasively  maintains ;  and  this  combination  of  the 
two  opposite  schemes  forms  the  system  of  Prof.  Lewis. 
He  regards  the  former  as  defective  in  some  important  respects. 
It  is  no  true  inspiration  of  the  roan.  The  words  he  ntters  are 
not  his  own  ;  the  figures  of  speech  which  he  employs  do  not 
express  the  analogies  and  images  under  which  he  is  led  to  view 
the  truth.  He  is  no  otherwise  inspired  than  a  bird  might  be, 
which  should  be  impelled  to  utter,  without  understanding,  the 
articulate  sounds  of  human  speech.  Though  defective  in  this 
respect,  however,  it  saves  the  great  and  fundamental  concep- 
tion which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  inspiration  ;  it  authenti- 
cate the  message  as  a  real  communication  of  truth  from  God 
to  men.  The  latter  view,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  main- 
tains a  real  inspiration  of  the  man,  is  no  inspiration  of  his  work ; 
and  leaves  his  message  to  his  fellow  men  without  any  attesta- 
tion of  its  accuracy.  His  description  of  the  vision  in  which 
Heaven  stood  open  before  him,  and  even  his  record  of  ob- 
served facts,  are  prejudiced  by  all  the  inaccuracies  of  his  own 
defective  understanding,  and  his  own  imperfect  recollection. 

Professor  Lewis  regards  inspiration  as  embodying  a  concur- 
rent agency  of  God  and  man,  in  the  preparation  of  that  record 
of  truth  which  should  be  given  to  the  world  as  the  guide  of 
its  faith.  The  inspired  writer  is  indeed  lifted  up  to  behold 
realities  and  conceive  truths,  to  which  human  power  could 
never  attain  ;  but  he  is  not  left  to  his  own  multiplied  errors  in 
the  utterance  of  them.  A  Divine  supervision  secures  the 
truthfulness  of  all  his  utterances,  and  makes  his  communica- 
tioti  to  mankind  a  reliable  and  authentic  transcript  of  the  Di- 
vine wisdom  and  the  Divine  will. 

Up  to  this  point  the  conception  of  inspiration  which  we  have 
described  will  probably  receive  the  approval  of  all  discrimi- 
nating and  devout  readers.     But  our  author  carries  it  to  even 
a  higher  point,  to  which  all  may  not  be  quite  ready  to  follow 
him.    He  regards  the  Divine  agency  as  not  terminating  in 
such  a  supervision  as  shall  secure  tlie  real  accuracy  of  the 
message  of  God,  but  as  itself  actively  selecting  and  guiding 
the  expression  of  it.     Not  only  are  the  figures  of  speech 
which  are  employed  for  the  expression  of  emotion  all  of  Divine 
STiggestion,  but  the  language  in  all  its  particulars  is  equally 
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selected  and  adjusted  with  Divine  aid  and  care.  All,  there- 
fore, carries  with  it  the  authority  of  a  Divine  sanction.  Every 
mode  of  representing  God  through  the  analogy  of  human  pas- 
sions and  conceptions,  is  itself  sanctioned  as  embodying  the 
very  wisdom  of  heaven,  and  as  conveying  the  truth  in  the 
highest  mode  in  which  the  Infinite  can  express  itself  by  finite 
forms,  or  the  human  mind  receive  intimation  of  the  Divine. 

This  view  Prof.  Lewis  defends  with  great  vigor  and 
beauty  through  several  chapters  of  his  work,  maintaining  that 
we  need  not  fear  to  admit  the  anthropopathism  of  the  scheme, 
since  every  manifestation  of  the  Infinite  in  the  finite  must  of 
necessity  possess  this  character,  and  the  objection,  if  carried 
out,  would  render  a  revelation  impossible.  While  we  should 
feel  some  hesitation  in  adopting  the  strong  language  in  which 
he  clothes  his  doctrine,  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  vigor  of 
his  defense  of  it.  He  fearlessly  carries  up  the  argument  to  its 
highest  plane,  and  contends  very  instructively  for  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  revelation  of  the  Infinite  to  man,  however  such  a  rev- 
elation must  take  place  through  finite  forms  of  thought  and 
speech.  The  discussion  is  exceedingly  suggestive,  and  brings 
up  many  points  which  will  greatly  stimulate  and  expand  the 
views  of  his  readers,  impart  new  confidence  to  their  faith  in 
inspiration,  and  increased  conviction  of  the  radical  weakness 
of  the  skeptical  theory  which  rejects  it. 

From  this  portion  of  the  treatise,  which  is  presented  at  some 
length,  Prof.  Lewis  passes  to  an  argument  in  behalf  of  the 
authentic  and  inspired  character  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
transition  is  made  through  several  chapters  of  great  beauty 
and  power  upon  the  enduring  vitality  of  the  Word  of  God  in 
all  ages  and  against  all  forms  of  assault — and  upon  its  univer- 
sal character  as  adapted  for  all  nations  and  races  of  men. 
This  he  regards  as  the  great  problem  of  which  it  is  neces- 
sary for  every  skeptical  theory  to  give  an  account  It  is  easy 
to  assign  the  origin  of  the  Bible  to  fraud  or  to  fanaticism ; 
but  this  only  brings  up  at  once  the  greater  difficulty  how  any 
local  and  transient  impulses  of  this  kind  could  have  given 
birth  to  a  system  so  marvelously  enduring,  so  wondrously 
adapted  to  mankind,  and  so  lofty  in  its  moral  inculcations 
as  to  satisfy  all  the  demands,  and  surpass  all  the  achieve- 
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ments,  of  man's  moral  nature  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. This  course  of  argument  leads  to  a  formal  conside- 
ration of  the  theories  which  have  been  offered  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  Bible;  and  here  the  author  enters  upon 
what  we  regard  as  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  work,  a 
dkcuasion  of  the  various  hypotheses  of  the  skeptical  world  to 
account  for  that  wondrous  fact,  the  Bible. 

These  are  all  reducible,  he  observes,  to  three  suppositions, 
one  of  which  must  express  the  truth.  The  sacred  books  must 
be  either : 

L  Wholly  true,  an  authentic  and  reliable  history  written 
upon  adequate  data ;  or, 

n.  Wholly  false,  and  consciously  fraudulent ;  or, 

in.  Honestly  mistaken — a  compilation  from  legend  and 
tradition  having  a  certain  basis  of  truth,  but  destitute  of  all 
historic  accuracy. 

He  third  of  these  general  suppositions  does  not  clearly  dis- 
tinguish the  two  forms  of  skepticism  which  have  played  the 
greatest  part  in  its  modem  development — the  rationalistic 
and  the  mythical.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  for  any  one  to  do  this 
completely ;  for  the  theory  of  mythus,  which  makes  the  bib- 
lical fact  to  be  wholly  a  birth  of  fancy,  itself  implies  a  nucleus 
of  fact  round  which  the  myths  are  to  crystallize. 

In  order  for  the  Hebrew  fancy  to  shape  its  myths  and 
legends,  there  must  have  been  a  man  whose  character  and 
history  awoke  the  conviction  that  he  must  be  the  Messiah ; 
Man,  around  him,  it  is  possible  that  many  of  the  supposed 
attributes  of  the  Messiah  might  cluster.  The  fancy  of  his 
Jewish  followers  might  attribute  to  him  such  works  and  such 
experience  as  became  the  predicted  Ptince  of  Israel.  Hence 
the  theory  which  assigns  a  late  origin,  and  a  mythical  charac- 
ter, to  the  Gospels,  proceeds  on  the  same  basis  of  fact  as  that 
which  maintains  an  origin  contemporaneous  with  the  events, 
and  regards  those  events,  when  supernatural,  as  the  mistakes 
and  exaggerations  of  credulous  eye  witnesses.  Both  these 
theories  are  in  fact  discussed,  and  the  falsity  of  their  funda- 
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m^ital  pofttulates  most  ablj  shown,  in  the  argument  which 
Prof.  Lewis  presents. 

Between  the  first  and  second  of  the  three  theories  above 
described,  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  there  can  be  no 
question.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  willful  fraud  in  the  fiible. 
The  hypothesis  that  these  books  were  written  with  any  selfish 
or  sinister  aim,  is  no  longer  even  pretended.  This  was  long  a 
favorite  theory  of  infidelity;  and  its  advocates  wasted  much 
labor  in  vain  attempts  to  show  that  the  Gospels  were  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  authors  to  power,  and  accom- 
plishing thus  the  ambitions  and  covetous  ends  of  most  unscra- 
pulous  and  wicked  men. 

The  impossibility  of  sustaining  this  view  has  long  been  felt 
and  acknowledged.  That  out  of  such  low  and  base  aims 
should  come  such  wealth  and  profusion  of  the  finest  and  moet 
dignified  forms  of  character  which  the  earth  ever  saw — that 
the  very  authors  of  this  hypocrisy  should  have  borne  them- 
selves more  bravely  and  heroically  in  the  face  of  persecution, 
more  generously  in  the  deepest  poverty,  than  the  noblest  of 
odier  men — that  they  should  have  so  surpassed  in  their  in> 
structions  the  highest  conceptions  which  philosophy  could 
reach,  insomuch  that  both  theoretically  and  in  practice  the 
science  of  morals  should  have  taken  in  their  hands  a  form  of 
holiness  which  has  invested  it  with  a  loftiness  and  ^ory 
otherwise  unknown  among  men — all  this  were  inexplicable 
and  incredible.  That  mere  vulgar  and  sordid  fraud  should 
give  a  new  impulse  more  powerful  than  any— nay,  than  all — 
that  had  preceded  it,  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the 
world,  infidelity  itself  has  not  the  hardihood  to  maintain  this. 
The  theory  has,  therefore,  been  frankly  given  up,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  unbelief  have  had  recourse  to  one  which  seems  at  first 
sight  far  more  plausible,  as  it  is  far  less  offensive. 

In  this  more  recent  view,  it  is  contended  that  the  evangelical 
authors  were  not  the  fraudulent  knaves  which  infidelity  has 
reproachfully  suggested.  No ;  they  were  earnest  and  honest 
men  who  really  intended  to  preserve  a  truthful  record  of  a 
great  and  precious  history.  They  did  not  invent  such  a  con- 
ception as  that  of  Christ ;  there  was  really  such  a  person.  A 
man  of  extraordinary  dignity  of  character— of  singular  fcm^ 
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of  will — of  high  and  earnest  enthnsiasm — of  rare  nioral  dis- 
cernment,-^id  really  appear  in  their  day.  His  exalted 
characteristics  impressed  themselves  most  powerfnily  on  the 
public  mind  of  his  age.  His  striking  sayings  were  observed 
and  recorded.  The  remarkable  incidents  of  his  career  were 
written  and  perpetuated  by  enthnsiastic  disciples,  whose  admf- 
ration  and  attachment  exaggerated,  multiplied,  and  transformed 
all.  He  saw  a  pretended  case  of  lameness,  a  lying  mendicant 
whose  pretence  of  suffering  and  weakness  he  at  once  discerned, 
and  with  a  kick  of  honest  indignation  and  contempt  bade 
him  "  get  up  and  walk."  The  detected  impostor  obeyed  and 
shrunk  away ;  and  the  astonished  disciples  accounted  it  a  very 
miracle. 

Here  this  theory  of  exaggeration  and  credulity  seems  to 
blend  into  another.  The  effort  to  explain  the  miracles  of  the 
Bible  by  such  influences  as  supposed  all  the  writers  to  be 
mere  idiots — the  shepherds  to  have  mistaken  a  man  with  a 
lantern  for  an  angel  in  the  heavens — ^and  the  evangelist  to 
have  written  the  account  of  the  changing  of  water  into  wine 
under  the  influence  of  a  somewhat  free  use  of  the  latter  fluid — 
the  serious  aim  to  do  this  became  labored,  and  at  length 
ridiculous.  Then  a  fresh  aspect  of  credibility  was  given  to 
unbelief  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  late  origin  of  the  Gospels; 
and  the  miracles  were  attributed  to  the  glowing  fancy  of  tiie 
Hebrew  mind,  excited  by  the  appearance  of  what  seemed  the 
long  expected  Messiah.  The  early  origin  of  the  Gospels  was 
denied ;  they  were  supposed  to  have  originated  in  a  poetic 
disposition  to  attribute  to  Jesus  all  that  the  national  conception 
demanded  that  the  Messiah  should  be.  In  the  course  of  one 
or  two  generations  which  elapsed  before  the  Bible  was  writ- 
ten, this  ardent  imagination  had  done  its  work,  obscured  the 
simple  beauty  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  converted  a  warm 
appreciation  of  his  greatness  and  worth  into  a  degrading  super- 
stition. 

This  theory,  a  diligent  and  learned  criticism  has  recently 
endeavored  to  substitute,  both  for  the  more  gross  and  offensive 
one  which  accounts  the  Bible  a  fraud,  and  for  the  still  less 
defensible  one  which  considers  it  a  stupidity.    The  more  re- 
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fined  and  scholarly  unbelief,  which  shrank  from  these  coarse 
impatations,  found,  in  the  reckless  criticism  of  the  Tubingen 
School,  an  effectual  and  satisfactory  substitute.  Kationalists, 
and  skeptics,  of  all  diverse  classes,  sent  up  their  gratulations 
over  Strauss's  life  of  Christ,  in  which  infidelity,  divested  of 
much  of  its  grossness,  and  clothed  in  the  garb  of  philosophical 
and  critical  science,  was  enabled  to  assail  on  new  grounds  the 
faith  which  had  proved  so  impregnable  upon  the  old. 

Tlie  theory  which  accounts  the  Gospels  and  the  Bible  a  late 
and  fortuitous  aggregate  of  legends,  instead  of  a  collection  of 
original  and  authentic  narratives,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
recent  debate.  Even  before  it  had  formally  been  proposed  as 
a  complete  theory,  it  had  been  in  effect  defeated  in  advance. 
Much  of  the  argument  which,  like  that  of  the  Horse  Paulinse, 
had  elucidated  the  astonishing  consistency  of  the  biblical 
writings,  bore  with  great  directness  and  force  upon  the  new 
theory.  The  intellectaal  condition,  too,  of  the  age  in  which 
the  New  Testament  appeared,  was  soon  shown  to  be  as  hostile 
as  that  of  our  own  could  be,  to  such  an  undiscriminating 
aggregation  of  myths  and  legends.  It  was  an  age  of  high 
cultivation,  with  models  of  elegance  that  delighted  the  learned, 
and  with  orderly  histories  and  biographies  which  were  familiar 
even  to  the  common  mind.  The  historical  testimony,  too,  so 
carefully  collected  and  digested  by  the  great  scholars  of  a 
century  or  two  ago,  to  the  existence  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  at  a  very  early  date — evidence  which  all  our  re- 
search into  antiquity  increasingly  confirms — renders  the  later 
unbelief  as  indefensible  as  the  former.  On  all  grounds,  then, 
of  argument,  the  theory  is  fatally  assailed ;  and  nowhere  is  it 
able  to  maintain  itself  as  anything  more  than  a  daring  and 
plausible  speculation. 

Several,  however,  of  these  methods  of  argument  are,  by  the 
recondite  character  of  the  inquiries  involved  in  them,  almost 
confined  to  the  learned,  and  little  likely  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  mass  of  the  i*eaders  to  whom  the  theory  itself  appeals. 
For  them,  it  is  desirable  that  the  discussion  should  be  carried 
into  ether  departments  of  thought  than  those  of  scholastic 
learning,  and  elaborate  criticism  of  authorities.    Some  vigor- 
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0118  appeal  is  requisite  to  the  comnion  sense  of  thonghtfal 
men — ^o  the  calm  and  clear  judgment  of  mankind,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  theory  itself,  and  the  essential  character  of  the 
books  thus  criticised.  Especially  does  the  public  need  argu- 
ment which  shall  bring  to  view  the  spiritual  worth  of  tlie^ 
Bible ;  and  test  this  skeptical  scheme  by  the  light  which  the 
moral  elevation  and  practical  power  of  the  Word  of  God  cast 
upon  it 

This  want  Prof.  Lewis  has  endeavored  to  supply.  He  has 
constructed  an  argument  which  makes  its  appeal  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  judgment  of  every  one  who  is  willing  to  think 
on  this  great  subject ;  and  has  set  forth  one  aspect  of  the  evi- 
dence which  possesses  great  power. 

The  theory  of  which  we  first  spoke,  which  considers  the 
Bible  an  imposture,  he  dismisses  as  unworthy  of  serious  notice. 
No  earnest  and  candid  mind  can  find  any  plausible,  much  less 
any  satisfactory  ground,  for  adopting  that.  The  other  view  re- 
mains to  be  examined — that  which  holds  the  Bible  to  be  a  col- 
lection of  legends  and  mythical  fancies,  which  the  wondering 
credulity  of  later  days  has  honestly  taken  for  truth,  and  with 
pious  reverence  wrought  into  tlieir  present  shape.  This 
hypothesis  admits  not  only  the  general  honesty  of  the  biblical 
writers,  but  their  integrity  of  purpose  in  this  particular  work. 
They  were  indeed  more  than  simply  honest — they  were  devout 
believers  in  all  the  marvels  which  they  recorded;  and  the 
record  itself  is  the  decisive  expression  and  evidence  of  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  it  was  written.  They  wrote,  in  so  far  as 
their  writings  involve  any  assertions  of  facts — not  only  with 
no  intention  of  falsehood  but  with  extreme  simplicity  of  mind — 
in  devout  adoration  of  God's  own  presence  and  immediate 
power — with  a  subdued  spirit  of  awe  and  wonder  which 
magnified  and  exaggerated  ordinary  events,  but  which  would 
not  for  the  world  have  falsified  them — and  with  a  devotion  to 
the  spiritual  interests  of  men  unsurpassed  and  unequaled  in 
any  other  body  of  men  that  the  world  ever  saw.  Thus  much  the 
theory  concedes.  The  prophets  and  evangelists  who  have  left 
us  these  volumes,  believed,  with  the  utmost  sincerity  of  faith, 
all  that  they  have  here  recorded.    The  very  fact  that  they  saw 
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the  hand  of  Ood  in  all  aronnd  them,  and  felt  the  impnlse  of  his 
spirit  within  them — in  their  own  conception  of  the  matter — 
assures  ns  of  the  simple  hearted  truthfulness  in  all  that  they 
wrote. 

Now,  out  of  this  concession  of  the  honesty  of  the  biblical 
writers,  Prof  Lewis  draws  an  argument  for  the  reality  of 
those  supernatural  facts  which  they  record.  In  their  own 
view  such  phenomena,  it  is  conceded,  took  place;  subjectively^ 
the  supernatural  was  real ;  but  if  so,  then  the  very  nature  of 
their  writings  shows  that  there  must  haye  been  an  objective 
supernatural  also.    The  one  is  impossible  without  the  otiier. 

The  proof  of  this  position  he  finds  in  the  remarkably  exact 
and  specific  character  of  the  language  in  which  all  these 
phenomena  of  the  supernatural  are  habitually  described  in 
the  Bible.  They  are  detailed  with  the  utmost  minuteness  of 
narration.  The  time  and  manner  of  their  occurrence  are  dis- 
tinctly marked.  The  attending  circumstances  are  fully  de- 
scribed. Now  in  the  legendary  style,  to  which  the  Bible  is 
by  this  hypothesis  of  its  late  origin  assigned,  all  this  detail  of 
events  is  impossible.  The  very  nature  of  the  theory  supposes 
that  the  specific  character  of  the  events  has  been  lost  in  the 
course  of  years.  The  legend  has  been  floating  about  in  the 
oral  communications  of  admiring  disciples  till,  in  the  frequent 
transmission  of  it  from  one  to  another,  the  minute  features  of 
the  event  have  been  lost.  This  is  indeed  the  real  and  indisput- 
able character  of  all  the  legends  with  which  the  Bible  is  com- 
pared. The  Scandinavian  legends  do  not  give  day  and  date  for 
the  visit  of  Thor  to  the  land  of  the  Jotuns ;  nor  do  the  adven- 
tures of  Heracles  or  Prometheus  come  within  the  definite  and 
settled  chronology  of  Greece.  The  very  nature  of  such  mythic 
narratives  repels  every  attempt  at  historic  accuracy  of  narra- 
tive. They  are  due  only  to  the  imaginations  of  men.  They 
arc,  in  all  the  circumstances  which  make  them  remarkable, 
the  work  of  excited  fancy  dwelling  upon  and  transforming 
utterly,  facts  which  were  not  otherwise  astonishing.  It  is  es- 
sential  to  the  honest  belief  of  the  marvel  that  its  accompany- 
ing details  of  reality  should  be  left  out  of  view.  The  Argo- 
nautic  expedition  has  none  of  that  minute  accuracy  which  the 
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chronicle  of  an  eye  witness  would  have  possessed.  It  took 
place  in  no  definite  relation  with  ascertained  historical  events. 
The  siege  of  Troy  has  no  chronological  era,  nor  any  definite 
characteristics  of  reality  in  its  detail.  Some  basis  of  fact 
there  probably  was  for  each  of  these  legends ;  bnt  the  imag- 
ination which  has  given  them  their  drapery,  makes  no  pre- 
tence of  clothing  them  with  the  characteristics  of  authentic 
and  precise  history. 

We  see  at  a  glance  that  it  were  impossible  that  it  should 
be  otherwise.  No  such  historical  accuracy  of  detail  is  con- 
sistent with  the  wonder-making  and  imaginative  fancy  which 
has  given  shape  to  these  legends.  The  imagination,  in  order 
to  inyest  them  with  this  aspect  of  the  marvelous  and  super- 
natural, must  have  scope,  must  not  be  confined  within  the  exact 
limits  of  fact  The  writer  could  no  more  work  within  such 
limits  of  precise  verity  than  a  poet  could  carry  on  his  poem  if 
he  had  to  describe  the  process,  and  prove  the  possibility,  of 
making  his  hero  invisible,  by  scientific  methods.  Hence  in 
all  such  legendary  efforts  there  is  an  entire  forgetfulness,  if 
not  a  deliberate  avoidance,  of  the  historical  style.  Such  events 
did  not  take  place  in  any  precise  year  of  a  well  known  reign. 
The  moment  you  come  down  to  such  details,  the  marvel,  the 
wonder  out  of  which  the  myth  grows,  is  at  an  end. 

ITow  the  events  of  the  biblical  narratives  are  given  to  us  iq 
an  unparalleled  combination  of  astonishing  and  supernatural 
occurrences,  with  minute  accuracy  of  detail ;  and  in  the  fullest 
chronological  sequence  with  ascertained  historical  events. 
Errors  in  chronological  reckoning  of  time  there  may  be,  though 
even  these  do  not  greatly  mislead  us ;  but  the  whole  detail  of 
history  is  there.  Instead  of  the  dim  and  misty  aspect  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  mythical  and  legendary  style,  we  have 
precise  announcements  of  the  period  of  each  great  event,  and 
an  evident  intention  in  the  writer  to  fix  it  to  the  most  deter- 
minate period  which  the  then  existing  methods  of  computation 
would  allow.  The  visions  which  the  prophet  saw  were  in  the 
reigns  of  such  and  such  kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah.  Habit- 
ually these  writers  refer  not  incidentally  alone,  but  deliberately, 
and  of  distinct  purpose,  to  the  epochs  by  which  their  writings 
may  be  identified ;  and  give  the  full  detail,  in  historical  and 
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chronological  form,  of  almost  every  one  of  the  miracles  whidi 
they  80  reverently  record. 

These  details  of  time  and  circumstance  furnish  to  Prof. 
Lewis  a  ground  of  argument  which  has  not  before  been  sug- 
gested. He  shows  that  they  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  of  a  late  and  legendary  origin.  Such  details  could 
never  have  been  traditionally  handed  down.  They  are  at 
variance  irreconcilably,  with  any  theory  of  such  transmission 
that  we  can  intelligibly  form.  The  sacred  books  must  either 
have  been,  therefore,  the  work  of  the  writers  whose  names  they 
bear,  of  authors  contemporary  with  the  events  which  they 
describe,  and  writing,  with  definite  knowledge  of  these  par- 
ticulars, or  else  these  seeming  marks  of  authenticity  were 
deliberately  forged.  Such  specific  records  of  events  do  not 
belong  to  the  mythical  and  legendary  style.  No  man  at  a 
period  remote  from  the  events  themselves,  sitting  down  to 
gather  the  floating  rumors  which  his  wondering  fancy  invests 
with  an  awful  and  supernatural  character,  could  either  seek, 
or  find,  the  historic  details  which  are  here  so  abundantly 
given.  If  the  narrative  were  then  due  to  a  period  so  mate- 
rially subsequent  to  the  events  themselves  as  to  allow  the 
requisite  scope  for  the  mytho-poietic  fancy  to  exalt  and  exag- 
gerate common  events  into  miracles,  and  ordinary  men  into 
p;*odigies  of  wisdom  and  sanctity,  their  whole  character  would 
of  necessity  be  different.  Everything  would  be  vague  and  in- 
definite, and  so  in  some  keeping  with  the  mystery  and  dis- 
tortion of  the  events  themselves.  Hence,  the  only  alternative 
lies  between  the  authenticity  of  biblical  narratives,  and  their 
forgery.  Any  lionest  and  credulous  exaggeration  is  out  of 
the  question,  amid  so  many  details  which  must  either  be  ab- 
solutely true,  or  else  a  designed  effort  to  simulate  trutli.  The 
hypothesis  of  myth  and  legend  is  excluded  as  altogether  inad- 
missible. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  this  argument  we  extract 
one  or  two  paragraphs  upon  this  statistical  character  of  the 
Scriptures : 

"  In  the  Tery  beginiuDg  of  Genesis,  in  the  very  frontispiece  you  may  say  of  the 
whole  Scriptures,  we  find  this  statistical  character.  And  Adam  lived  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  and  begat  a  son  in  his  own  Hkeness,  after  his  image,  and  called 
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Ida  name  Setb ;  and  all  the  days  that  Adam  lived  were  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
jears  and  he  died.*^  .  .  .  **  There  is  the  same  character,  though  carried  to  a  still 
farther  degree  of  graphic  minuteness,  in  the  account  of  the  Deluge.  We  have 
the  exact  year,  the  month,  the  day  of  the  month,  when  the  great  rain  commenced 
upon  the  earth,  and  Noah  went  into  the  Ark.  Were  ever  the  Pictorial  and  the 
StaUstical  combined  in  so  life-like  a  description.'* 

After  quoting  and  commenting  upon  the  whole  narrative  of 
this  great  event,  and  referring  to  the  same  peculiarity  in  the 
account  of  the  subsiding  flood,  the  author  continues : 

*'  And  It  came  to  pass  in  the  six  hnndredth  and  first  year,  in  the  first  month, 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth :  and 
Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark,  and  looked,  and  behold,  the  face  of  the 
ground  was  dry ;  and  on  the  second  monUi,  on  the  seven  and  twentieth  day  of 
the  month,  was  the  earth  dried.** 

^*  How  can  any  serious  soul  fail  to  be  struck  with  this  strange  combination  of 
the  minutely  familiar  and  the  inexpressibly  sublime  ?  To  think  of  a  man*s  delib- 
erately sitting  down  thus  consciously  to  forge  all  this  numerical  exactness,  and 
jet  preserving  that  other  awful  feature,  so  inconsistent  with  the  meanness  and 
Bttienew  of  known  and  intended  lying !  For  such,  if  it  be  not  strictly  true,  must 
hawo  been  the  character  of  this  account  when  first  written,  unless  thus  filled  in 
by  our  supposed  compilers.  A  willful  forger,  earlier  or  later,  could  not  have  so 
described  it ;  he  must  have  betrayed  the  untruthfulness  of  his  position.  A  mere 
wonder-making  traditionist  could  not  have  given  us  the  story  in  a  manner  so  dif- 
iarent  from  that  of  the  early  Greek  logographer,  or  Hindoo  mytboposist ;  the 
legendary  woidd  have  manifested  itself;  for  that  art  of  fictitious  writing,  which 
alone  could  have  kept  back  its  untruthful  aspect,  was  not  invented  until  ages  af- 
ter, and  has  only  in  the  latest  times  arrived  at  perfection.  Yet  nothing  in  the 
most  modem  times,  whether  fictitious  or  real,  could  surpass  it  in  this  air  of  sim- 
ple Terity.  We  cannot  avoid  being  struck  with  the  unpretending  calmness,  the 
ample  majesty,  the  utter  absence  of  the  swelling,  the  pretentious,  the  wonder- 
showing,  in  a  narrative  that  relates  such  marvels." 

This  careful  and  acute  examination  of  the  supernatural 
events  of  sacred  history,  Prof.  Lewis  carries  through  a  great 
portion  of  the  Bible,  appealing  with  conclusive  force  to  the 
eaiKlid  student  of  the  word  of  God.  He  shows  that  these 
writings  bear,  unmistakably,  an  aspect  of  entire  opposition  to 
the  demands  of  any  such  theory.  While  the  raythopoietic 
fancy  delights  in  the  wonder,  dwells  upon  and  exaggerates  the 
extraordinary  fact,  the  biblical  writers  seem  almost  oblivions 
of  the  marvel,  in  their  anxiety  to  impress  the  moral  lesson  of 
which  it  was  the  vehicle  to  them.  They  write  to  give  all  th^ 
prominence  possible  not  to  the  grotesque  workings  of  an  unre- 
strained  fancy,  nor  to  the  impulses  of  a  merely  superstitious 
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awe,  bat  to  leesons  of  troth,  of  wisdom,  and  of  duty,  of  which 
the  most  astonishiDg  miracles  were  but  the  subordinate  cir- 
cumstances. For  this  end  thej  give  all  those  precise  details 
of  tlie  remarkable  history  which  may  serve  to  authenticate  it, 
and  thus  to  secure  its  acceptance  among  men  ;  but  they  avoid 
all  idle  declamation  upon  the  physical  wonders  which  they 
recount.  There  is  no  effort  at  labored  description.  Simple, 
natural  touches  there  are,  which  are  full  of  life,  but  no  pomp 
of  narration.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  the  writers 
of  the  Scriptures  regarded  the  miracles  which  they  narrate  as 
of  wholly  inferior  moment,  and  spend  but  a  brief  phrase  of 
explanation,  or  a  modest  line  of  description,  upon  the  most 
signal  prodigies  which  it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  men  to  record. 
Even  the  intensest  sentiment  of  nationality,  the  strongest  im- 
pulses of  patriotic  pride,  are  checked  and  rebuked  into  utter 
silence,  in  recounting  such  wonders  as  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
the  Exodus,  the  journey  through  the  wilderness,  guided  by 
that  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  which  was  the  token  of  God's  pe- 
culiar presence,  the  capture  of  Jericho,  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  the  whole  series  of  astonishing  events  which  have  been  in. 
every  subsequent  age  the  study  and  the  wonder  of  mankind. 
In  all  these  narratives,  the  character  of  the  description  is  ever 
the  same,  simple,  brief,  and  subdued  ;  while  all  the  real  interest 
and  effort  of  the  writer  are  bestowed  upon  the  spiritual  truths 
which  he  has  to  disclose,  the  duties  which  he  is  to  enforce,  and, 
above  all,  the  God  of  holiness  and  majesty,  whom  it  is  hie 
grandest  privilege  and  obligation  to  reveal  to  men. 

The  rationalistic  view  derives  very  much  of  its  credibility — 
perhaps  we  might  say  with  truth,  the  whole  of  its  credibility — 
from  its  denial,  or  at  least,  its  oversight,  of  this  important 
characteristic  Beckless  and  superficial  writers  have  chosen 
to  confound  the  evangelists  and  prophets  with  those  poets  and 
fabulists  of  antiquity  from  whom  they  were  separated  by  the 
widest  distinctions.  The  superstitious  imagination  and  the 
poetic  fancy  of  the  latter  class,  have  been  confounded  with  die 
profound  wisdom  and  the  literal  fact  of  the  former.  Worse 
than  this, — though  this  seems  a  difference  which  naught  but 
willful  blindness  could  overlook, — the  moral  purity  and  spirit- 
ual elevation  of  God's  messengers  have  been  placed  on  a  level 
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with  the  idolatries  and  imparities  of  the  most  degrading  su- 
perstitions. When  a  writer  of  this  class  has  succeeded  in  ig- 
noring all  the  characteristic  and  important  facts  of  the  biblical 
history,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  feels  prepared  to  account  for 
the  production  of  the  Bible  by  the  ordinary  agencies  of  super- 
stition. Overlooking  the  authentic  character  of  the  biblical 
style,  disregarding  the  caution,  simplicity,  and  love  of  truth, 
whidi  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  inspired  writers,  it  is  easy  for 
him  to  maintain  that  they  were  fond  of  seeing  miracles,  and 
expected  to  see  them  ;  that  miracles,  when  an  anticipated  Mes- 
siah appeared,  were  a  thing  of  course.  See  with  what  easy 
confidence  a  writer  of  this  class  can  approach  the  subject,  and 
in  all  the  assurance  which  self-esteem  can  entertain  of  the 
profoundness  of  its  own  insight,  dispose,  without  investigation, 
of  the  grandest  subject  of  human  concern,  and  settle,  by  his 
mere  dictum,  a  question  which  the  noblest  intellects  have  pon- 
dered and  discussed  with  anxious  concern.  We  quote  from 
Harwood,  one  of  the  English  followers  and  expounders  of 
Strauss  : 

'^Minoles  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  Messiah  I  it  was  a  thing  of  coarse.  It 
was  an  settled  long  before  any  Messiah  was  bom  to  them.  Any  Eiebrew  man 
could  have  sketched  a  life  of  the  Christ,  so  £ir  as  making  it  nuraculous  went.  It 
was  all  in  type  before  ever  Jesus  of  Nazareth  came  into  the  world.  They  knew 
he  was  to  be  a  prophet — a  child  of  promise.  That  meant  that  he  would  be  born 
ont  of  the  course  of  nature, — pre-announced  by  messengers  from  the  sky,  or 
otherwise,  miraculously  before  birth,  like  other  prophets  and  other  children  of 
promise, — ^Isaac,  and  Samson,  and  Samuel  He  was  to  be  the  Son  of  Dayid ;  that 
meant  that  he  would  come  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  where  David  was.  .  • 
.  .  like  Moses,  he  would  feed  his  people  miraculously  in  a  desert,  and  walk  dry. 
ihod  through  the  sea,  or  on  the  sea.  Like  Elisha,  ho  would  cleanse  the  lepers  and 
raise  the  dead :  Like  Elisha's  master,  he  would  ascend  yisibly  to  heayen.  All  these 
thbgs,  and  many  more  like  them,  were  settled  points  before  eyer  Christ  oame.*^* 

Now,  every  devout  reader  of  the  Scriptures  must  feel  that 
this  flippant  assumption  that  the  evangelical  writers  were  a  set 
of  superstitious  bigots,  gaping  after  the  miraculous,  and  finding 
it,  of  course,  as  a  servant  girl  does  ghosts,  because  she  was 
looking  for  them,  is  at  variance  with  all  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  the  Divine  word.    The  state  of  mind  which 

*  Lectares  on  German  Anti-SupernaturaliFm. 
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could  oflfer  such  an  explanation  of  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels, 
can  be  none  other  than  the  very  profound  of  ignorance.  Com- 
pare with  it  the  simple  and  honest  caution  with  which  miracles 
were  judged  by  the  devout  minds  of  that  age.  If  ever  there 
was  a  man  in  whom  mere  expectation  and  wonder  could  breed 
the  easy  faith  of  his  own  miraculous  power,  or  in  whose  behalf 
such  power  would  be  likely  to  be  claimed  by  admiring  disci- 
ples, it  was  John  the  Baptist  Himself  the  object  of  a  promise 
which  had  come  down  through  the  ages,  and  had  incorporated 
itself  into  the  life  of  his  nation, — the  child  of  celestial  vision 
and  divine  announcement, — the  very  name  he  bore  given  him 
by  an  angel  of  God, — reared  in  obscurity,  "  in  the  deserts," 
and  nurtured  upon  these  marvels  from  his  youth, — of  a  fervid 
and  enthusiastic  disposition  for  such  things  to  work  upon, — im- 
pelled to  declare  himself  to  Israel  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah, — received  with  solemn  reverence  and  awe-inspiring 
hope,  by  the  multitudes  who  crowded  to  his  baptism, — if  ever 
there  was  a  man  among  the  chosen  messengers  of  heaven, 
in  whom  the  preparation  of  great  antecedents,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  mighty  things  to  come,  could  beget  the  convic- 
tion of  a  divine  authority,  this  were  he.  Yet  with  what 
a  cautious  exactness  of  fact  does  the  Evangelist  record  of  him 
the  general  report  of  the  Jews  who  came  to  Jesus, — "  John  did 
no  miracle,  but  all  things  that  John  spake  of  this  man  were 
true.     And  many  believed  on  him  there." 

Prof.  Lewis's  application  of  this  method  of  reasoning  is 
developed  through  a  series  of  comments,  upon  the  miraculous 
phenomena  of  the  New  Testament  which  possess  very  great 
beauty.  The  clearness  with  which  he  conceives  the  rational- 
istic theory,  and  the  vividness  of  imagination  with  which  he 
portrays  it,  give  a  charm  to  many  of  his  passages.  Nowhere 
is  that  theory  presented  with  greater  distinctness  or  with 
superior  force,  in  tlie  writings  even  of  its  advocates ;  while  its 
essential  inadequacy  to  funiish  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
facts  of  the  Gospels  becomes  only  the  more  obvious  and  hope- 
less with  every  new  illustration  of  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  argument  upon  the  miraculous  announcement  of  the 
Saviour's  birth. 
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^*  There  were   Shepherds  watchbg   their  flocks  by  night,  and    discoursing 

with  eiich  other  about  certain  strange  rumors  that  then  filled  the  whole  *hiU 

eonntry  of  Judea,*    They  had   heard  the    story  of   Zachariah.     They  knew 

the  uiiiTersal  expectation  in  regard  to  the  Son  of  David,  and  the  universal 

feeHn^  that  his  advent  was  near  at  hand.    Their  views  of  him  may  have  been 

very  erroneous,  but  their  hearts  were  full  of  the  expected  glory.    It  is  strange 

that  they  saw  a  light  in  the  heavens  ?    Call  it  fancy  if  you  will,  an  excited  imagi- 

nation  ;  we  are  only  arguing  here  for  the  subjective  truthfulness  of  the  narrative. 

Is  it  strange  that  they  heard  voices  in  the  air  around  and  above  them  ?    Say  if 

yoa  will  that  their  awed  feelings,  and  their  wondronsly  elated  hopes,  shaped  thoie 

sounds  into  the  glorious  words  that  are  recorded.    Here  is  the  great,  the  real 

wonder.     It  is  the  spiritual  marvel  that  throws  in  the  background  the  physical 

strangeness.    We  believe  in  the  miracle,  on  the  ground  of  the  doctrine  conveyed ; 

we  find  it  easy  to  give  credence  to  an  outward  supernatural  as  attested  by  the 

soblimity  of  such  a  message.    It  is  nothing  so  strange  that  shepherds  should 

see  lights  in  the  heaven,  that  they  should  hear  voices  ia  the  air ;  but  such  voices, 

such   words,  arranged  in  such  a  sentence  that  has  not  yet  ceased,  and  never  will 

cease,  to  vibrate  on  the  heart  of  humanity — *  Behold,  I  bring  you  tidings  of  great 

joy  which  shall  be  to  all  people, — Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace 

aikd  good  will  toward  men.*    ....    What  was  there  in  the  common  thought 

of  those  shepherds,  in  their  culture,  in  their  associations,  that  should  have  so 

shaped  the  vision,  and  brought  out  upon  the  airy  undulations  the  sublimest  coAr 

location  of  words  the  world  had  ever  heard,  that  message  of  Divine  peace  so  far 

beyond  what  philosophy  had  ever  conceived,  or  poetry  had  ever  dreamed  ?    It 

driTes  OS  to  the  outward  supernatural  as  the  easier  explanation  of  the  mystery. 

Why  should  there  not  have  been  a  light  from  heaven,  and  a  voice  from  heaven, 

when  snch  a  truth  was  uttered." 

The  appeal  which  this  passage  makes  mast  be  felt  to  be 

powerful  by  every  thoughtful  mind.     Whether  we  regard  this 

event  as  the  exaggeration  of  a  fact,  as  having  some  basis  of 

reality  more  or  less   remarkable,   or   as  a  purely  mythical 

and  poetical  conception,  the  same  difficulty  presents  itself. 

Here  was  a  company  of  shepherds  watching  their  flocks — or 

it  may  be,  only  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  in  the  fancy  of  credulous 

and  superstitious  disciples — tliey  heard  a  heavenly  voice  and 

received  celestial  communications — an  announcement  of  the 

birth  of  a  Prince  and  Saviour  was  made  to  them — they  saw 

heaven  opened,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  glories ;  nay,  tliey 

heard  its  sublime  worship,  and  caught  the  strain  in  which  a 

multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  were  pouring  forth  their  praises 

before  the  throne  of  Gk)d.     And  what  was  the  song  which  in 

fancy  they  heard,  or  in  this  conception  of  men  as  ignorant  as 

themselves,  were  supposed  to  hear  ?    Was  it  an  utterance  of 
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some  one  of  the  narrow  snperstitions  which  such  minds  would  be 
sure  to  deem  appropriate  to  such  an  event  ?  Was  it  some  trib- 
ute to  their  national  pride  ?  Some  sanction  of  their  narrow  and 
fanatical  forms  of  thought  ?  To  such  things  as  these  their  fancy, 
either  then  or  later,  might  indeed  have  prompted  ;  but  any- 
thing like  this  it  was  noL  On  the  contrary  we  have  here  a 
sentiment  which  angels  might  well  utter,  and  Qod  himself 
might  stoop  to  hear ;  a  hymn  of  praise  and  joy  before  which 
all  after  ages  have  stood  in  reverent  wonder  and  awe,  deeming 
that  they  too  almost  caught  glimpses  of  celestial  glory,  and 
heard  the  very  music  of  heaven,  in  the  strain  of  unequaled 
loftiness  and  sweetness  which  sounds  in  those  simple  words ; 
a  strain  not  only  above  aH  fanaticism,  but  above  all  philoso- 
phy. And  what  is  it  that  this  sublime  song,  which  not  even 
the  worship  of  Heaven  could  surpass,  ushers  into  our  world  f 
Some  trivial  event  exalted  by  the  excited  expectation  of  un- 
reflecting minds  into  an  unreal  importance  soon  to  pass  away  t 
Nay,  it  was,  indeed,  the  very  life  of  the  world  that  then  and 
there  was  bom ;  that  without  which  human  history  in  every 
age  since  is  a  mere  delusion,  and  which  alone  gives  dignity 
this  day  to  anything  in  human  society,  or  the  human  soul.  It 
will  be  long  before  the  world  can  imagine  that  such  fancies  as 
these  can  give  adequate  account  of  the  fact  that  it  has  now  in 
its  bosom  so  much  of  heaven. 

It  would  afford  us  pleasure,  did  our  limits  allow,  to  present 
more  ample  illustration  of  the  reasoning  of  Prof.  Lewis,  but 
these  specimens  must  sufSce.  We  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itself  for  the  full  presentation  of  his  views.  They 
will  find  it  rich  in  suggestions  which  bear  with  great  force 
upon  the  argument  in  behalf  of  the  authentic  and  reliable 
character  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  His  deep  sense  of  the 
moral  sublimity  of  the  Bible,  and  of  its  immeasurable  value 
to  mankind,  renders  him  keenly  alive  to  the  insufficiency  of 
every  attempt  to  account  for  its  origin  by  the  common  agen- 
cies of  delusion  and  error  in  our  world.  These  convictions 
seem  to  be  strengthened  in  him  by  his  familiarity  with  those 
moral  and  metaphysical  systems  of  antiquity,  which,  in  even 
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their  highest  and  noblest  forms  display  so  much  of  the  weak- 
11666  and  impotence  of  the  mind,  when  endeavoring  by  its  own 
penetration  to  enter  "into  that  within  the  vail."    He  has 
seized  with  great  clearness  and  force  that  which  is  the  only 
vindication  of  the  miracles  of  the  Bible.    They  do  in  very 
deed  herald  a  communication  from  God  to  man ;  they  authen- 
ticate the  very  voice  of  our  eternal  Creator  and  Judge.    They 
present  a  moral  system  infinitely  superior  to  any  conception  of 
man's  highest  wisdom.    They  import  into  our  poor  humanity 
the  very  life  and  power  of  God.    The  whole  argument  for  the 
sapernatural  in  the  Gospels  has  its  foundation  here.    If  there 
is  indeed  in  these  writings  of  apostles  and  evangelists  so  much 
of  God's  own  holiness  and  glory,  so  much  more  than  man 
conld  have  imagined  of  Divine  compassion  and  love, — if  their 
iiindamental  conception  of  the  Gospel — God  in  the  flesh,  to 
suffer  and  sympathize  with  man,  to  restore  him  to  blessedness 
hy  restoring  him  to  holiness,  to  reconcile  his  pardon  with  the 
demands  of  a  glorious  and  holy  law, — ^is  in  sober  truth  at  an 
infinite  remove  from  man's  loftiest  conceptions  of  duty  and 
blessedness  without  the  Bible,  and  is  known  and  felt  to  be  so 
the  more,  with  every  accession  to  the  world's  intelligence  and 
refinement, — if  these  things  are  real,  then  indeed  there  may 
well  have  been  miracles.    No  sublime  accompaniments  which 
might  authenticate  such  a  communication  could  well  be  want- 
ing.   Our  senses  may  indeed  affirm  the  orderly  progress  of 
natural  events  on  all  the  comnion  occasions  of  life ;  but  if 
heaven  has  indeed  so  stooped  to  earth  as  to  impart  something 
of  its  own  dignity,  and  blessedness,  and  purity  to  man,  then 
every  argument  against  the  credibility  of  miracles  is  at  an  end. 
Nay,  miracles  become  the  most  credible  of  events  in  such  a 
case ;  such  as  reason  would  expect  to  find,  and  such  as  philos- 
ophy must  rejoice  to  accept.    There  can  be  no  real  contradic- 
tion of  our  knowledge,  even  though  the  senses  should  be  con- 
founded by  a  departure  from  all  the  commonly  observed 
sequences  of  events.    Nor  need  we  be  anxious  when  we  are 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  alleged  miracles  of  similar  kinds 
have  attended  the  birth  of  all  the  world's  systems  of  supersti- 
tion.   It  is  indeed  so;  but  the  analogy  fails  in  its  grandest 
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point, — in  a  point  so  great  as  to  be  decisive  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy. Other  systems  have  been  attended  with  pretended 
miracles,  but  aU  that  those  systems  tanght  was  a  pretense  also. 
They  were  false,  gross,  impure,  superstitious ;  and  we  know, 
with  the  most  assured  certainty,  that  no  voice  of  God  could 
have  revealed  those  delusions,  no  interposing  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty could  have  given  attestation  of  their  truth.  But  the 
miracles  of  Christianity  authenticate  to  man  a  system  of  pro- 
foundest  wisdom,  of  sublimest  truth,  of  duties  and  destinies 
which  no  revelation  that  we  can  imagine  God  to  make,  could 
by  any  possibility  surpass.  Here  wo  reach  up  to  the  Infinite, 
and  find  even  that  awful  glory  bronght  into  fellowship  with 
ourselves.  If  we  find  that  which  these  miracles  attest,  to  be  the 
very  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  they  shall  not  be  incredi- 
ble to  the  child  which  learns  in  them  to  see  the  hand,  and  hear 
the  voice,  of  the  Eternal  Father. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  portions  of  Prof.  Lewis's  work 
by  which  we  are  less  favorably  impressed.  Such,  for  exam- 
ple, is  that  in  which  he  suggests  that  our  Lord's  walking 
upon  the  sea  may  have  been  a  habitual  thing, — the  outward 
and  harmonious  expression  of  an  inward  state  of  spiritual  ex- 
altation. We  love,  on'  the  contrary,  to  view  the  miracles  of 
our  Saviour  as  definite  attestations  to  men  of  His  Divine  au- 
thority, and  as  never  exerted  save  for  purposes  of  the  highest 
benevolence  and  wisdom.  But  these  passages  are  unimportant, 
compared  with  the  great  body  of  his  suggestions.  The  instruc- 
tive character  of  this  work  will  secure  for  the  author  the 
thanks  of  many,  and  will  lead  them  to  expect  with  high  inter- 
est his  subsequent  discussions  of  the  Bible. 
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Amicl*  VI.— the  MINISTER'S  WOOING:   FROM    THE   DR. 
DRYASDUST  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  Ministef^s  Wooing.    By  Habbuct  Beeoheb  Stows.    New 
York :  Derby  &  JacksoD. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  make  any  portion  of  the  public 
acquainted  with  this  book.  Already  hundreds  of  thousanda 
are  more  familiar  with  it  than  they  are  with  Paradise  Lost  or 
with  Hamlet.  Already  the  names  of  the  leading  personages 
in  the  story  are  household  words  in  each  of  the  two  great 
nations  that  speak  our  mother  tongue. 

In  the  Minister's  Wooing  Mrs.  Stowe  has  attempted  a  more 
difficult  task  than  in  either  of  those  former  works  which  have 
made  her  famous.  Uncle  Tom's  Oabin,  and  Dred  are  stories  of 
to-day,  dealing  exclusively  with  the  facts  and  problems  of  the 
passing  age,  and  portraying  only  the  features  of  American 
society  as  it  now  is.  Hie  scene  of  those  two  stories  is,  indeed, 
chiefly  in  regions  known  to  the  author  less  by  personal  observa- 
tion than  by  the  report  of  others ;  but,  to  a  mind  like  hers,  the 
distance  of  a  thousand  miles  in  space  within  the  limits  of  our 
common  country,  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  distance 
of  two-thirds  of  a  century  in  time.  Historical  fiction,  deal- 
ing with  historic  persons,  and  portraying  mairaerB  and  a  state  of 
society  that  have  passed  away,  is  a  very  difiTerent  thing  from  the 
fiction,  sentimental  or  satirical,  which  only  holds  up  the  mirror 
to  the  author's  own  contemporaries,  and  seeks  to  ^^  catch  the 
manners  living  as  they  rise."  Both  alike  must  have  their  chief 
interest  in  their  representation  of  that  human  natui*e  which  is 
common  to  all  ages.  Both  alike  must  charm  by  touching  the 
springs  of  human  sympathy  in  the  reader's  consciousness. 
Both  alike  must  be  true  to  nature.  But  the  historic  fiction, 
while  true  to  nature  and  to  human  sentiments  and  sympathies, 
must  also  be  true  to  history. 
We  do  not  propose  to  mark  precisely  the  bounds  of  that 
vivL.  ivra.  10 
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poetic  license  which  is  allowed  to  the  writers  of  fiction.  Yet 
we  may  safely  lay  down  two  rales  which  every  such  writer 
should  respect,  and  which  no  author  can  violate,  deliber- 
ately or  unintentionally,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of 
ignorance,  or  of  carelessness,  or  else  of  indolence  or  want  of 
ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  the  story.  Our  rules  are 
these, 

1.  The  facts  of  history  must  not  be  contradicted. 

2.  The  personages  of  history  must  not  be  misrepresented. 

In  both  these  rules  it  is  assumed  that  the  illustration  of  his- 
tory is  one  aim  of  historic  fiction,  or  at  least  one  duty  of  the 
writer  who  incorporates  into  his  fiction  materials  that  belong' 
to  history.    This  is  the  diflference  between  a  properly  historic 
novel  or  romance  and  one  that  deals  with  merely  mythical 
stories  and  personages.    What  rules  should  restrain  or  guide 
the  inugination  of  one  who  takes  King  Arthur  and  the  knights 
of  the  Round  Table  for  his  theme,  or  who  transfers  himself  and 
his  readers  to  the  reign  of  some  fabulous  British  king  before 
the  days  of  Julius  Gsesar,  we  will  not  undertake  to  say,  for 
such   works  rest  on  no  historic  basis ;  they  borrow  nothing 
from  history  and  owe  to  history  nothing  in  return.    But  when 
Walter  Scott  writes  Ivanhoe,  he  becomes  in  some  sort  a  his- 
torian as  well  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  and  he  puts  himself  under 
certain  obvious  responsibilities  in  respect  to  historic  truth  and 
Ikimese.    He  undertakes  to  represent  not  the  England  of  the 
Commonwealth,  nor  the  England  of  the  Reformation,  nor  the 
England  of  the  Heptarchy,  but  the  England  of  the  Crusades, 
that  romantic  and  half  barbarous  England  in  which  the  lion- 
hearted  Bichard  reigned.     When  he  writes  Peveril  of  the 
Peak  he  undertakes  to  represent  not  England  as  it  now  is,  nor 
the  Englishmen  that  live  in  this  nineteenth  century,  but  Eng- 
land as  it  was  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts,  and  Englishmen  as  they  were  when  John 
Milton  was  an  old  blind  ti*aitor  who  owed  his  safety  only  to  his 
obscurity. 

The  Minister's  Wooing  is  a  historical  novel.  It  introduces 
three  historical  peiEonages  under  their  well  known  names, 
Samuel  Hopkins,  Ezra  Stiles,  and  Aaron  Burr.  The  scene, 
instead  of  being  laid  at  some  looality  not  found  upon  the  map. 
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is  laid  at  Newport,  Bbode  Island.  The  time  or  date  of  the 
storj,  as  announced  by  die  advertisements  of  the  pnblishers,  is 
"  sixty  years  ago,"  or,  as  defined  by  internal  indications,  it 
when  General  Washington  was  at  the  head  of  the  Federrf 
Government,  (from  1789  to  1797,)  and  more  exactly  when 
Aaron  Burr  was  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  (from  1791  to 
to  1797.)  We  are  compelled  to  assume  that  the  events  at 
Newport,  great  and  imall,  which  make  up  the  story  of  the 
Minister's  Wooing,  are  dated  somewhere  in  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  allusion  in  one  passage  (pp. 
198,  199)  to  John  Adams's  being  a  minister  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  as  a  contemporaneous  fact,  is  only  one  of  the  ana- 
chronisms in  which  the  author,  using  her  poetic  license,  has 
ventured  to- indulge. 

Our  readers  will  allow  us  to  refresh  their  memory  a  little  by 
recapitulating  the  essential  points  of  the  story,  as  connected 
with  the  facts  of  history.    Dr.  Hopkins,  the  coryphseus  among 
the  New-divinity  theologians  of  New  England  in  his  time, 
has  been,  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  the  Pastor  in  one 
of  the  two  Ciongregational  churches  of  Newport.    He  is  now  a 
venerable  bachelor,  old  enough  to^have  written  his  "  System  of 
Divinity,"  which  he  is  endeavoring  to  publish  by  subscription,. 
and  yet  young  enough  to  be  not  much  more  than  forty,    p.  189. 
His  home  has  long  been  under  the  roof  of  a  widow  Scudder, 
whose  daughter,  Mary,  has  grown  up  under  his  eyes,  and  is 
the  only  additional  inmate  of  the  dwelling,  except  the  "  hired 
men"  who  cultivate  the  widow's  farm.    There  is  a  tender 
attachment  between  Mary  Scudder  and  a  young  man,  James 
Marvyn,  a  model  sailor,  who  has  come  to  be  the  second  officer 
of  a  vessel  and  goes  upon  a  three  years'  voyage  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  story.    Mrs.  Scudder,  observing  the  simple  Doctor's 
half  parental  interest  in  her  daughter,  indulges  an  ambitious 
motherly  hope  that  his  growing  affection  for  Mary  may  ulti- 
mately lead  him  to  think  of  a  nearer  and  tenderer  relation  to 
one  so  worthy  of  him, — which  accordingly  comes  to  pass  in 
the  progress  of  events.    At  the  date  of  these  occurrences,  as 
the  story  runs,  Newport  was  thriving  by  the  African  slave 
trade.    Not  only  wore  the  merchants  of  that  place  employing 
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their  ships,  at  that  late  day,  in  carrying  negroes  on  ^^  the  mid- 
dle passage''  from  Guinea  to  the  southern  ports  of  the  United 
States ;  but  with  a  remarkable  lack  of  mercantile  shrewdness, 
they  were  bringing  slaves  from  Africa  to  Newport,  and  there 
telling  them  to  southern  customers,  pp.  153, 155.  Just  at  this 
time  the  simple*minded  pastor,  having  long  meditated  on  tlie 
slave  trade  and  on  slavery,  and  having  signalized  himself  by 
his  endeavors  to  instruct  and  Christianize  the  blacks  of  the 
place,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  enslaving  of  those  people 
and  the  trade  that  brings  them  from  Africa,  are  wrong ;  and 
^finding  in  his  former  blindness  and  the  comparative  dumb- 
ness which  he  has  heretofore  maintained  on  this  subject,  much 
wherewith  to  reproach  himself,"  (p.  159,)  he  determines  to 
relieve  his  conscience  by  speaking  out.  He  makes  his  first 
experiment  in  a  private  conference  with  a  wealthy  member  of 
his  own  church,  a  zealously  Hopkinsian  slave-trader,  who 
accepts  with  high-flying  zeal  the  most  paradoxical  deductions 
from  the  doctrine  and  duty  oi  disinterested  benevolence,  but 
revolts  instantaneously  and  violently  from  the  proposal  to  give 
up  his  African  trade  for  the  sake  of  God's  glory  which  con- 
sists in  the  highest  happiness  of  the  universe.  On  the  same 
day,  he  makes  a  second  experiment  with  better  success ;  and 
at  his  suggestion  Mr.  S^ebedee  Marvyn,  the  father  of  Jamee, 
emancipates  his  two  African  servants,  Candace  and  her  hus- 
band Gato.  In  the  course  of  the  same  week  there  is  a  large 
wedding  party  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
aristocratic  families  in  the  place.  There  all  the  historic  per- 
sonages of  the'story  meet,  Hopkins,  Stiles,  and  Burr ;  for  Dr. 
Stiles  is  still  the  paator  of  the  Second  Congregational  church ; 
and  *^  Colonel  Burr,  of  the  United  States  Senate,"  happens  to 
be  in  Newport,  just  at  this  time,  busy  in  some  political  in- 
trigue. At  that  gay  and  brilliant  party  it  is  whispered  abont 
that  Dr.  Hopkins  has  denounced  the  slave  trade,  and  will 
preach  against  it  on  the  next  Sunday.  Consequently  his 
dilapidated  old  meeting  house  is  filled  for  once  with  a  polite 
and  fashionable  congregation,  who  are  indignant  at  the  strange 
doctrine.  The  story  goes  forward  a  year,  and  then  there  comes 
the  news  that  the  ship  in  which  James  Marvyn  sailed  from 
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Newport  has  been  lost  witli  all  on  board  save  the  one  who 
like  one  of  Job's  messengers  was  left  to  bring  the  tidings 
home.     Again  the  story  goes  forward,  and,  after  a  few  months, 
the   broken-hearted  Marj,  through    the    mediation  of   her 
mother,  has  consented  to  become  the  wife  of  Dr.  Hopkins. 
Bat  just  as  preparations  for  the  wedding  are  almost  finished, 
James,  who  has  been  saved  from  the  wreck  of  his  ship  by  one 
of  tiie  many  chances  that  are  always  at  the  service  of  a  poet 
or  a  novelist,  comes  home  alive  and  hearty,  and  not  only  so 
but  rich.    The  old  theologian,  in  the  true  spirit  of  disinter- 
ested benevolence,  being  informed  of  what  in  his  unobservant 
simplicity  he  has  never  suspected,  namely,  that  James  is  to 
Mary  the  object  of  a  tenderer  and  more  passionate  affection 
than  she  could  ever  feel  toward  her  revered  and  paternal 
pastor,  makes,  voluntarily  and  heroically,  the  sacrifice  of  his 
brightest  hopes  for  this  world,  and  gives  Mary  to  her  lover. 
Then  we  are  informed  that  in  time,  the  Doctor  himself,  though 
of  course  well  stricken  in  years,  "  married  a  woman  of  a  fair 
countenance,  and  that  sons  and  daughters  grew  up  around 
him."    In  time,  too,  his  System  of  Divinity  was  published, 
and  ^'proved  a  snccess  not  only  in  public  acceptance  and 
esteem,  but  even  in  a  temporal  view,  bringing  to  him  at  last  a 
modest  competence."    "To  the  last  of  a  very  long  life,"  he 
was  "ever  saying  and   doing  what   he   saw  to  be  eternally 
right,  without  the  slightest  consultation  with  worldly  expedi- 
ency or  earthly  gain,  nor  did  his  words  cease  to  work  in  New 
England  till  the  evils  he  opposed  were  finally  done  away." 

We  have  no  intention  of  pronouncing  or  implying  any  judg- 
ment on  the  plot  of  the  Minister's  Wooing,  considered  merely 
as  a  story.    Nor  is  it  our  purpose  to  inquire  how  far  the  per- 
sonages of  the  story,  considered  as  creations  of  the  author's 
mind,  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  to  the  peculiar  de- 
velopment of  human   nature  under  the  religious  and  social 
influences  of  Pnritan  New  England.    Indeed,  we  are  too  late 
for  sach  an  inquiry.     On  that  point,  the  verdict  of  all  who 
know  anything  about  New  England  life  as  it  was  some  forty 
years  ago,  is  already  declared.     It  is  also  our  purpose  to  avoid 
entirely,  at  present,  the  question  which  has  been  raised,  in 
some  minds,  about  the  theological  relations  and  tendencies  of 
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the  work.  That  matter  comes  fairly  within  our  jariedictloo, 
but  if  wo  should  enter  upon  it  now — undertaking  to  decide 
whether  the  doubts^nd  opinions  which  purport  to  come  from 
James  Marvyn,  or  from  his  mother,  or  from  Gandace,  or  from 
Madame  de  Frontignac,  and  which  deviate  from  the  standards 
of  Calvinism,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  opinions  and  teachings 
of  Mrs.  Stowe ;  and  if  so,  whether  she  should  not  be  held 
equally  responsible  for  the  sayings  of  Simeon  Brown,  the 
slave-merchant — we  should  find  no  space  for  anything  else 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  Article.  What  we  have  in 
hand  at  present,  is  simply  the  relation  of  this  book  to  the  truth 
of  history. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  hero  of  the  story,  Samuel  Hop- 
kins. Undoubtedly,  one  leading  object  of  the  book  is  to  pre- 
sent the  honest  and  simple  father  of  Hopkinsian  Calvinism, 
truly  and  favorably,  though  in  a  picturesque  and  poetical  way, 
to  the  million  readers  of  this  generation  who  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  man  or  of  his  doctrines,  and  to  whom  there  is  no 
charm  in  his  "  reasonings  high,  of  fate,  free-will,  foreknowl- 
edge," and  the  nature  of  virtue.  Hopkins  was  made  classical, 
many  years  ago,  by  the  late  Dr.  Channing,  who,  in  a  discourse 
at  Newport,  gave  his  personal  reminiscences  of  the  venerable 
man.  His  autobiography,  first  edited  and  illustrated  by  Dr. 
West  of  Stockbridge,  (1806,)  was  afterwards  supplemented 
(1830)  by  tlie  Rev.  John  Ferguson,  now  lately  deceased  in  a 
venerable  age,  who  was  in  his  early  youth  a  member  of  the 
church  under  the  pastorate  of  Hopkins; — again,  somewhat 
later,  (1 843,)  by  Dr.  William  Patten,  who  had  been  for  seven- 
teen years  contemporary  with  him  in  the  ministry  at  New- 
port;— and  finally  by  Professor  Park,  in  the  exquisitely  elabo- 
rate Memoir  which  he  prefixed  to  the  collected  edition  of 
Hopkins's  works,  issued  by  the  Congregational  Board  of  Publi- 
cation. The  pastors  of  the  New  England  churches,  and  as 
many  as  are  interested  in  the  history  of  theological  specula- 
tion, have  it  in  their  power  to  know,  if  they  will,  who  Dr. 
Hopkins  was,  when  he  lived,  and  where,  and  what  he  was  in 
all  his  individuality.  But  of  all  this  the  multitude  of  readers 
will  know  nothing  save  what  Mi*8.  Stowe  has  been  pleased  to 
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tell  them.  To  the  molUtude,  the  material  facts  in  the  life, 
historj,  and  character  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  will  be  just  those  which 
tre  set  down  in  the  Minister's  Wooing.  It  is  a  fair  question, 
then,  whether  that  which  in  this  volume  purports  to  be  the 
history  and  portraiture  of  Hopkins,  is  consistent  with  historic 

By  the  multitude  of  readers  it  will  be  regarded  as  veritable 
history,  or,  at  least,  as  not  inconsistent  with  veritable  history, 
that  Hopkins  lived  a  bachelor,  with  almost  no  tliought  of  mar- 
riage, till  he  had  passed  the  noon  of  life ;  and  that  then,  as  he 
was  beginning  to  be  an  elderly  man,  he  fell  in  love  with  his 
landlady's  daughter,  full  twenty  years  younger  than  himself, 
and,  having  obtained  her  consent,  was  at  last  disappointed  by 
the  return  of  a  younger,  handsomer,  and  to  a  girl's  fancy  every 
way  more  interesting  lover,  who  had  been  supposed  to  be 
dead.  But  the  historic  fact  is  that  at  the  date  of  this  story,  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  venerable  theo- 
logian of  Newport,  "  Old  Sincerity,"  (for  that  was  the  scbri- 
quel  by  which  he  was  familiarly  known  among  his  towns- 
men,) had  been  married  more  than  forty  years.  He  had  been 
the  father  of  eight  children  and  the  grandfather  of  perhaps 
twenty.  It  is  true  that,  while  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  he 
was  twice  disappointed  in  aflfection.  The  first  time,  he  appears 
to  have  been  simply  jilted ;  or,  as  Dr.  Park  tells  us,  "  a 
matrimonial  engagement  which  he  had  formed  at  Norths 
ampton,  was  broken  ofT  in  a  way  honorable  but  afflictive  to 
himself."  The  second  time,  not  long  after  his  settlement  as 
pastor  at  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  ^^  he  paid  his  addresses," 
says  Dr.  Patten,  as  quoted  by  Professor  Park,  "  to  a  young 
woman  interesting  in  her  appearance  and  manners,  and  of  a 
bright  intellect,  who  was  rather  a  belle  in  the  place," — that 
place  being  his  own  parish.  ''  She  favored  his  suit,  and  so  far 
as  appeared,  there  was  a  mutual  attachment,  and  the  time  of 
their  marriage  was  not  far  distant.  But  a  former  lover,  who 
had  been  absent  some  time,  returned,  with  the  design  of  re- 
newing his  attentions,  and,  by  indirect  or  explicit  manifesta- 
tions of  it,  excited  in  her  the  expectation  of  an  offer  to  be 
his  wife.    These  intimations  engaged  her  affection ;  and  when 
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be  made  known  to  her  his  disappointment  and  his  desire,  she 
frankly  disclosed  the  trntli  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  assured  him 
that  *  however  mnch  she  respected  and  esteemed  him,  she 
oonid  not  fulfill  her  engagement  to  him  from  the  heart'  This, 
he  smd,  wf»  a  trial,  a  verj  great  trial,  but  as  she  had  not 
designed  to  deceive  him  in  the  enconragemeut  she  had  given 
him,  he  could  part  with  her  in  friendship."  In  this  incident 
of  the  good  man's  youthful  days  (for  after  both  his  disappoint- 
ments, he  was  happily  married  to  Joanna  Ingersoll,  one  of  his 
own  parishioners,  when  he  had  not  yet  passed  three  months 
beyond  his  twenty-sixth  birth-day)  we  have  the  whole  ground- 
plan,  as  it  were,  of  the  Minister's  Wooing.  But  Mrs.  Stowe 
has  seen  fit  to  transfer  this  incident,  not  only  from  a  rude 
frontier  settlement  among  the  mountains  of  Berkshire  to  the 
more  fashionable  society  of  what  had  lately  been  the  second 
city  in  New  England — but  from  the  youth  of  Hopkins  to  a 
time  when  the  shadow  on  the  dial  had  already  begun  to  tell 
him  that  the  evening  was  at  hand.  In  order  to  this  she  has 
been  under  the  necessity  of  imputing  to  him  the  eccentricity 
(happily  rare  among  New  England  pastors)  of  living  almost 
to  old  age  without  the  dignity  of  having  a  home  and  house- 
hold of  his  own,  and  without  any  of  those  domestic  ties  which 
are  so  strong  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  a  pastor  and  the 
families  of  his  fiock.  And  not  only  so,  but  she  has  been  con- 
strained to  put  him  in  a  position  which  seems  to  us  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  his  character  as  he 
stands  in  history.  It  is  an  awkward  thing,  no  doubt,  for  a 
young  man  to  be  disappointed  in  an  engagement  of  marriage, 
and  particularly  so  when  the  young  woman  who  had  won  hm 
affection,  and  who  thought  she  loved  him,  has  made  the  dis- 
covery tliat  her  heart  is  given  irrevocably  to  another ;  but  the 
awkwardness  is  mnch  greater  when  a  grave  and  studious 
divine,  on  the  shady  side  of  forty,  having  never  before  had 
any  but  the  remotest  thought  of  matrimony,  falls  in  love  with 
a  pretty  girl  of  half  his  years,  and  having  obtained  her  con- 
sent to  become  the  minister's  wife,  loses  her  at  the  last  moment 
because  an  earlier  but  younger  lover,  and  a  much  more  suita- 
ble match  for  her,  steps  in  and    carries  off  the  prize.    No 
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matter  how  beantifollj  the  old  gentleman  may  behave  nnder 
hiB  disappointment — ^no  matter  how  exemplary  may  be  his 
disinterestednefls  and  his  enbmifleion  to  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence— the  situation  is  anything  but  dignified.  At  least  there 
will  be  smiles,  and  suppressed  if  not  andible  laughter,  and 
some  people  will  say  to  themselves,  and  perhaps  to  each  other, 
"The  old  fool!"  "Served  him  right  1"  "He  might  have 
known  better  than  to  think  of  making  love  to  that  young 
girl  I"  A  young  skater — ^**  in  years  and  knowledge  young  '* — 
may  naturally,  at  his  first  attempt,  find  his  feet  gliding  from 
under  him,  and  himself  brought  suddenly  to  a  sitting  position 
on  the  ice,  without  much  loss  of  dignity,  but  when  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, with  his  gravity  and  his  rotund  corporosity,  makes  tiie 
same  first  experiment  with  the  same  result,  who  can  refrain 
from  laughter  ! 

A  graver  injustice  to  Dr.  Hopkins  as  a  historical  personage, 
is  the  representation  that  for  a  long  time,  while  he  was  a 
pastor  in  Newport,  he  was  silent  in  regard  to  the  wickedness 
of  the  slave  trade  and  of  enslaving  Africans.  He  is  made  to 
confess  this  in  the  story,  p.  144.  "  I  have  for  a  long  time 
holden  my  peace, — may  the  Lord  forgive  me  1 — but  I  believe 
the  time  is  coming  when  I  must  utter  my  voice.  I  cannot  go 
down  to  the  wharves  or  among  the  shipping,  without  these 
poor  dumb  creatures  look  at  me  so  that  I  am  ashamed, — as  if 
they  asked  me,  what  I,  a  Christian  minister,  was  doing,  that  I 
did  not  come  to  their  help.  I  must  testily."  The  historic  fact 
is,  the  good  man  had  testified  long  before  that  time.  He  did 
not  wait  till  Thomas  Clarkson's  pamphlet  against  the  slave 
trade  had  begun  to  be  read  by  his  parishioners, — as  in  this 
story  (p.  173,)  he  is  reported  to  have  done, — before  beginning 
to  testify  from  the  pulpit  and  from  the  press.  In  the  very 
first  year  after  his  installation  at  Newport,  (April  11, 1770,) 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier  than  the  date  given  in  the 
story,  he  assailed  the  slave  trade  from  his  pulpit.  Only  six 
years  later — ^and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days^ 
before  the  age  of  steam,  discussion  and  agitation  did  not  move 
as  fast  as  they  move  now — ^Iie  addressed  the  public  at  large, 
and  the  owners  of  slaves  in  particular,  against  the  slavery  of 
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the  Africans,  in  a  closely  and  earnestly  argnmentative  pam- 
phlet, which  was  reprinted  ten  years  afterward  (1786)  by  the 
New  York  Manumission  Society,  John  Jay,  at  that  time  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  foreign  affairs,  being  President  of  the 
society,  and  snch  men  as  James  Duane,  Kobert  R.  Livingston, 
and  Alexander  Hamilton  being  active  members.  His  argu- 
mentation with  Dr.  Bellamy,  resulting  in  the  instant  emanci- 
pation of  Bellamy's  negro  man, — a  historic  incident  which 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  used  legitimately  and  most  effectively  in  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  admirable  passage  of  her  book, — was 
probably  while  the  massive  materials  of  that  pamphlet  had  not 
yet  been  thoroughly  forged  and  hammered  into  their  final 
shape.  Strange  would  it  have  been,  and  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  the  man,  if  he  had  gone  through  thoee 
political  and  ethical  discussions  which,  after  agitating  the 
whole  country,  summed  up  the  conclusion  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  had  not  committed  himself  in  the  most 
outspoken  manner  against  African  slavery.  Strange,  indeed, 
would  it  have  been  if  in  those  days  such  a  mind  as  his  had 
not  seen  and  testified,  long  before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Oonstitution,  the  wrongfulness  of  holding  in  abject  bondage 
men  who  have  never  forfeited  tlieir  liberty. 

The  position  of  Dr.  Stiles  in  the  story,  is,  of  course,  much 
less  conspicuous  than  that  of  Dr.  Hopkins.  Indeed  Stiles  is 
introduced  only  incidentally,  and  for  the  sake  of  setting  him 
in  contrast  with  his  neighbor.  All,  whose  impressions  of  what 
he  was  are  derived  from  this  book,  must  regard  him  as  the 
type  and  forerunner — for  so  he  is  represented  by  the  author 
with  her  inimitable  skill  of  word  painting — of  our  modem 
orthodox  divines,  who  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  of  the  Gos- 
pel, think  to  vindicate  slavery  by  maintaining  that  it  is  a  ful- 
filling of  the  prophecies  and  ^<  a  dispensation  for  giving  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Africans."  Such  a  representation 
does  great  injustice  to  the  memory  of  that  venerable  man. 
He  was  not  only  an  enthusiastic  scholar  and  a  Christian 
patriot,  but  a  zealous  philanthropist.  From  a  date  prior  to 
the  settlement  of  Hopkins  at  Newport,  his  declared  opinion 
was  in  opposition  to  the  slave  trade.    Hopkins  and  Stiles  were 
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both  slaveholderB  in  their  earlier  years.  The  former,  while 
he  was  pastor  at  Great  Barrington,  owned  a  slave  and  sold 
him  again,  without  perceiving  that  there  was  anything  wrong 
in  the  transaction  ;  though  afterwards  he  repented,  and  out  of 
his  poverty  gave  to  his  favorite  project  of  a  mission  to  Africa, 
the  hundred  dollars  which  he  had  obtained,  in  the  days  of  his 
ignorance,  by  the  sale  of  a  human  being.  Stiles,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  sold  his  slave.  The  story  of  how  he  bought  his 
black  servant,  and  of  what  the  consequences  were,  still  lives 
in  tradition,  though  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  in 
print.  He  was  settled  at  Newport  in  1765,  and  was  married 
about  two  years  afterwards.  Not  long  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  housekeeping,  as  the  story  goes,  one  of  his  parish- 
ioners, who  was  fitting  out  a  vessel  for  the  Guinea  trade, 
kindly  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  send  a  ^'  venture"  in  that 
vessel  and  purchase  a  boy  at  no  other  expense  than  the  prime 
cost  in  Africa.  The  simple-hearted  pastor  accepted  the  offer 
with  due  thankfulness,  and  a  small  keg  of  New  England  rum 
was  put  on  board  as  his  "  venture "  in  the  voyage.  In  due 
time  the  ship  returned,  and  in  the  cargo  was  a  little  black- 
amoor, who  was  taken  into  the  minister's  household  in  the 
capacity  of  a  servant  of  all  work,  and  who,  his  original  and 
heathen  name  having  been  lost,  received  the  name  of  *'  New- 
port,'' or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called  for  shortness,  "Newp." 
He  was  a  naturally  intelligent  and  tractable  boy,  and  soon 
became  affectionately  attached  to  his  new  home,  to  his  master, 
and  to  the  family.  After  he  had  learned  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  English,  it  happened  one  day  that  his  kind  master, 
passing  through  the  kitchen,  found  him  sitting  there  alone, 
and  in  tears.  "  What  is  the  matter,  Newport?  What  are  you 
crying  for?"  The  poor  boy's  answer  was  that  he  was  thinking 
of  his  motlier  and  father  from  whom  he  had  been  stolon.  Like  a 
shaft  of  lightning,  that  answer  went  through  the  soul  of  Ezra 
Stiles.  What  had  he  done  I  Thenceforward  he  needed  no  ar- 
gument to  convince  him  that  the  slave  trade  is  wrong.  From 
that  moment  he  felt  that  he  owed  to  the  poor  boy  Newport  a 
debt  that  never  could  be  paid.  Yet  Newport  was  not  at  that 
time  formally  emancipated.     He  continued  in  the  family  for 
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years  afterwards,  a  slave  in  law  but  free  in  fact,  and  the  writer 
of  this  Article  has  heard  him  tell,  in  his  old  age,  with  honest 
pride,  how  Madam  Stiles,  when  she  was  dying,  committed  the 
Doctor  and  the  children  to  his  faithfnl  care.  It  was  not  till 
the  ninth  of  June,  1778,  after  twenty-one  years  of  service, 
that  Newport  was  formally  emancipated,  at  Portsmouth,  in 
New  Hampshire.  Dr.  Stiles  and  his  family  having  been 
driven  from  their  home  in  consequence  of  the  occupation  of 
the  town  of  Newport  by  the  British,  had  found  a  temporary 
residence  in  Portsmouth ;  and  it  was  from  that  place  that  he 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Yale  Callege.  In  settling  his 
affairs  for  his  removal  to  New  Haven,  he  executed  a  legal 
emancipation  of  the  honest  African  who  had  been  to  him  so 
long  "  the  best  of  servants,"  and  who,  having  experienced  the 
grace  of  the  Gospel,  had  become  to  him  "no  more  a  servant, 
but  above  a  servant,  a  brother  beloved.*'  Newport  had 
never  asked  for  his  freedom.  His  master  acted  only  from  a 
deep  "  conviction  of  the  injustice  and  barbarity"  of  the  slave 
trade ;  and  the  deed  of  matiumission  was,  therefore,  his  pro- 
test against  negro  slavery.  But  the  tie  between  Newport 
Freeman  and  the  family  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  a  mem- 
ber, was  too  strong  to  be  sundered  by  that  change  in  his  legal 
condition.  After  a  while  he  followed  the  family  from  Ports- 
mouth to  New  Haven,  and  entered  as  a  freeman  into  the  ser- 
vice of  his  old  master.  The  death  of  President  Stiles,  in  1795, 
and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  the  family,  did  not  sunder 
the  tie  between  him  and  the  survivors.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  after  the  family  had  ceased  to  be  represented  in  New 
Haven,  old  Newport  continued  to  be  the  object  of  affectionate 
care  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  Dr. 
Stiles.  Some  of  them  were  accustomed  to  make  him  a  yearly 
visit  for  the  sake  of  attending  personally  to  his  wants  and  pay- 
ing some  little  installment  on  the  old  debt  that  never  could  be 
fully  paid.  It  is  recorded  of  Dr.  Stiles  that  not  long  before  his 
death  he  was  walking  one  Sabbath  day,  from  the  college 
chapel  to  his  house,  after  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
happening  to  observe  just  before  him  his  humble  friend  who 
was  returning  from  the  same  service,  ho  said,  in  his  own  pecu- 
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liar  way,  "There  is  Newport — if  he  dies  as  he  lives,  I  would 
rather  be  Newport  than  Aurengzebe." 

When  Hopkins,  after  having  served  a  quarter  of  a  century 
at  Great  Barrington,  and  having  become  the  most  conspic* 
nons  doctor  of  the  new  Calvinism  which  was  already  beginning 
to  be  called  by  his  name,  was  installed  in  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Newport,  Stiles,  who  was  six  years  younger 
than  he,  and  five  years  after  him  in  college  graduation,  had 
been  fifteen  years  pastor  of  the  Second  Church.    As  the  two 
churches,  though   accepting  the  same  form  of  government 
and  holding  the  same  general  system  of  Christian  doctrines, 
Beem  to  have  been  unlike  in  their  special  relations  to  the  re- 
ligious movements  and  agitations  of  that  age,  so  the  two 
pastors  were  of  different  schools  in  theology,  though  both 
were  essentially  orthodox,  or,  as  the  modem  word  is,  evan- 
gelical.   They  were  very  different  in  their  literary  tastes  and 
Uieir  intellectual  habits ;  very  different  in  respect  to  polish 
of  manners   and  familiarity  with  cultivated  society;   very 
different  in  respect  to  versatility  of  thought  and  breadth  of 
view,  and  in  respect  to  catholicity  of  religious  sympathy; 
but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  determine  which  of  them  was 
more  completely  without  guile.     Unlike  as  they  were,  they 
soon  became  friends.    Stiles  was,  at  first,  and  indeed,  always, 
jealous  of  his  new  neighbor's  ultra-Calvinism;  but  he  soon 
learned  to  honor  the  greatness  and  transparent  honesty  and 
goodness  of  the  man;  and  to  the  reader  of  his  diary  it  is 
evident  that  while  he  never  ceased  to  repudiate  the  extreme 
conclusions  of   Hopkins's  inflexible  logic,  his  own  tlieolog- 
ical  views,  and  his  religions  affections  too,  were  gradually, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously,  modified  and  improved  by  his 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  leader  of  the  "  New  Divinity.'^ 
The  two  pastors  frequently  exchanged  pulpits,  and  Stiles  was 
an  almost  constant  attendant  at  tlie  weekly  lecture  preached 
by  Br.  Hopkins.    It  is  said,  no  doubt  truly,  that  Hopkins  won 
the  confidence  of  the  negroes  in  Newport  by  his  assiduous 
attention  to  them  in  his  ministry.    But  it  would  be  unjust  to 
infer,  as  the  reader  of  tlie  Minister's  Wooing  might  infer, 
that  Stiles  was  wanting  in  this  respect.    In  this,  as  in  other 
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good  works,  he  was  Hopkins's  co-laborer.  His  Literary  Di- 
ary*— that  in  valuable  repository  of  all  sorts  C/f  things — was 
commenced  only  fifteen  months  before  the  installation  of  Hop- 
kins. In  the  recoi*d  of  those  fifteen  months  we  find  snch  en- 
tries as  these.  February  19, 1 770.  "  In  the  evening  I  preached 
to  a  meeting  of  negroes.  Jno.  xvii,  3."  Hiat  was  a  Monday 
evening,  and  the  text  was,  "  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent."  Again,  March  4,  "  I  preached,  A.  M.,  Matt 
xviii,  49,  60.  [The  words  are,  "  And  he  stretched  forth  his 
hands  toward  his  disciples  and  said,  Behold  my  mother  and 
my  brethren  1  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother  and  sister,  and 
mother."  How  beautiful  a  preparation  for  the  transaction 
next  recorded.]  '^  Baptized  and  admitted  three  negroes  com- 
municants :  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  fifty-fonr 
communicants,  having  admitted  ten  since  last  sacrament.  P.  M. 
Isai.  XXX,  11,  and  baptized  two  children,  negroes."  Let  this 
suffice  to  show  that  in  the  matter  of  attention  to  the  negroes, 
and  sympathy  with  them,  Hopkins  was  as  likely  to  learn  of 
Stiles,  as  Stiles  was  to  learn  of  Hopkins.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  was  a  strong  bond  of  union  between  them.  It  was  not 
much  to  either  of  them  that  they  were  both  natives  of  New 
Haven  county,  both  graduates  of  Tale  College,  both  Oongre- 
gationalists  in  a  colony  and  in  a  town  where  Congregational- 
ism was  greatly  in  the  minority.  Kor  was  it  much  that  a 
near  kinsman  of  one  had  been  the  colleague  tutor,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  other.f  It  was  not  much  that  both 
were  studious  men ;  for  in  their  studies  they  had  little  sym- 
pathy. The  one  with  his  Hebrew  and  his  Syriac,  with 
his  Babbinical  commentaries  and  his  Arabic,  with  his  re- 
searches among  the  Fathers  and  his  zeal  for  scientific  ob- 
servation  and  discovery, — and   the   other,  with  his  narrow 


*  The  Diarj,  with  other  Stiles  MSS.,  is  presenred  in  the  Libmrj  of  Tale 
College. 

f  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  of  Hadlej,  was  the  cousin  of  the  great  theologian, 
and  letters  still  extant  riiow  the  earlj  friendship  between  him  and  Dr.  StQes. 
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range  of  reading,  his  passion  for  argument  and  controversj, 
his  hard  metaphysics,  his  sharp  distinctions,  his  paradox- 
ical conclusions, — ^were,  intellectnally,  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder.  Their  dogmatic  diflferencos  on  the  questions  between 
the  old  Divinity  and  the  New,  would  have  made  them  antago- 
nists, had  they  not  been  men  of  kindred  zeal  for  Christ,  for 
truth,  for  progress,  for  their  country,  and  for  freedom. 

Just  three  years  atW  the  installation  of  Hopkins,  he  com- 
municated to  Dr.  Stiles  his  scheme  for  a  mission  to  Africa. 
Among  the  negro  communicants  in  his  church,  there  were  two 
whom  he  proposed  to  educate  for  that  service,  and  then  to 
send  forth,  if  means  could  be  provided.  At  first  Stiles  seems 
to  have  been  a  little  suspicions  of  what  might  be  a  plan  to 
propagate  the  New  Divinity  among  the  heathen ; — though  he 
was  far  enough  from  the  opinion  of  his  friend  and  correspond- 
ent, Dr.  Chauncey  of  Boston,  who  thought  "that  the  negroes 
had  better  continue  in  paganism  than  embrace  Mr.  Hop- 
kins^s  scheme."  But  soon  afterward  we  find  the  mercurial 
^thusiasm  of  Stiles,  and  the  graver  earnestness  of  Hopkins, 
united  in  zeal  for  the  African  mission,  "  like  mingling  flames 
in  sacrifice."  In  August,  1773,  a  circular  subscribed  by  both 
of  them  was  sent  abroad,  soliciting  for  their  enterprise  the 
charity  and  prayers  of  "  all  who  are  desirous  to  promote  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth  in  the  salvation  of  sinners."  That 
circular  contained,  among  other  arguments,  a  suggestion  which 
shows,  plainly  enough,  that  "the  iniquity  of  the  slave  trade," 
and  the  "inhumanity  and  cruelty  of  enslaving  our  fellow 
men,"  were  already  acknowledged  and  deeply  felt  not  only  by 
the  authors  of  the  circular  but  by  those  to  whom  they  made 
their  appeal. 

"  And  it  is  humblj  proposed  to  those  who  are  conTinced  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
tlatt  trade,  and  are  sensible  of  the  great  inhumanity  and  cruelty  of  enslaying  so 
many  thousands  of  our  fellow  men  every  year,  with  all  the  dreadful  and  horrid 
attendant!,  and  are  ready  to  bear  testimony  against  it  in  aU  proper  ways,  and 
do  their  utmost  to  pnt  a  stop  to  it,  whether  they  haye  not  a  good  opportunity 
of  doing  this  by  cheerfully  contributing  according  to  their  ability,  to  promote  the 
misMon  proposed,  and  whether  this  is  not  the  best  compensation  we  are  able  to 
make  the  poor  Africans,  for  the  injuries  they  are  constantly  receiyiug  by  this 
unrighteous  practice  and  all  its  attendants.''— Parit*s  Memoir  of  ffopkins,  p.  182. 
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Th\H  appeal  was  sent  forth  three  years  prior  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Yet  the  Minister's  Wooing  leads  care- 
less readers  to  believe  that,  twenty  years  after  this — after  the 
war  of  independence — after  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution — when  Washington  was  President  and  Aaron 
Bnrr  a  Senator  of  the  IJnited  States — Eera  Stiles  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  honest  and  outspoken  zeal  of  Samuel  Hopkins, 
but,  like  some  modem  theologians,  regarded  slavery  as  a 
Divine  arrangement  for  giving  the  Gospel  to  the  Africans. 
At  the  date  which  the  author  compels  us  to  give  to  her  story, 
Dr.  Stiles  had  ceased  for  twenty  years  to  be  a  resident  of 
Newport ;  and  having  been  the  President  of  the  Connecticiit 
Society  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  was  dead  or  dying  at  a 
venerable  age. 

If  we  judge  correctly,  the  reason  of  the  great  anadironiam 
in  the  story,  is  found  in  the  introduction  of  Aaron  Bnrr,  as 
one  of  the  dramatis  personam  ^^  Colonel  Bnrr,  of  the  dnited 
States  Senate  " — that  brilliant  and  fascinating  man  in  his  full 
blown  popularity — could  not,  by  any  violence  of  imagination, 
be  carried  back  to  the  days  before  the  revolution ;  but  Hop- 
kins and  Stiles,  being  lees  known  to  the  million  readers  of 
light  literature,  might  be  more  easily  dislocated  from  their 
historical  position.  We  do  not  propose  to  inquire  whether  the 
introduction  of  that  particular  personage  is  advantageous  or 
otherwise  to  the  story ;  nor  whether  the  portraiture  of  Burr  in 
this  story,  if  it  be  considered  as  a  creation  of  the  author's 
genius,  is  true  to  human  nature.  The  only  question  for  us  is 
whether  her  representation  of  that  personage  is  in  accordance 
with  the  truth  of  history.  Nay,  we  will  not  enter  on  any 
critical  examination  even  of  this  question.  Let  it  suffice  for 
us  to  say  that  in  our  opinion  the  comparatively  favorable 
coloring  in  which  the  author  has  given  her  portraiture  of  that 
ineffably  bad  man,  is  by  far,  in  respect  to  moral  and  religions 
influence,  the  roost  exceptionable  thing  in  the  whole  book. 
She  has  evidently  been  studying  Parton's  life  of  Burr ;  and 
not  understanding  that  author^s  naive  unconsciousness  of  the 
distinction  between  good  and  evil,  she  has  likewise  failed  to 
understand  the  hero  of  his  melodrama.    Indeed,  there  is  the 
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best  apology  for  her  not  understanding  her  material  in  a  case 
like  this.  We  donbt  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  pare  and  true 
woman  to  form  the  conception  of  a  wickedness  so  base  as  that 
of  Aaron  Bnrr. 

But  the  violation  of  historic  tmth  in  the  anachronism  which 
was  committed  for  the  sake  of  making  Bnrr  a  conspicnons 
figure,  is  not  merely  that  Hopkins  and  Stiles  are  removed  from 
their  proper  place  in  history.  The  basis  of  the  whole  story — 
that  on  which  the  chief  interest,  aside  from  the  love  adven- 
tures, rests — is  the  representation  that  at  the  date  of  the  events 
narrated,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution^ 
when  Aaron  Bnrr  was  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  no 
definite  opposition  to  slavery  had  begnn  to  manifest  itself  in 
the  pulpits  or  among  the  religions  people  of  New  England. 
HI  informed  and  nnthinking  readers  of  the  Minister's  Wooing 
will  of  course  believe  that,  as  lately  as  the  year  1795,  there 
existed  in  New  England  a  general  indifference  and  insensi- 
bility to  the  cruelties  of  the  slave  trade,  and  that  for  a  Congre- 
gational pastor  to  preach  upon  that  theme  was  an  nnheard  of 
act  of  moral  courage — somewhat  as  if  some  pastor  in  Kich- 
mond,  the  Kev.  Doctor  Eeed  for  example,  should  now  preach 
against  the  Virginia  slave  trade.  Snch  a  representation  is  un- 
JQst  to  the  pastors,  to  the  churches  and  to  the  people  of  those 
states  as  they  then  were.  We  impnte  no  intentional  injustice 
to  the  author.  We  only  regret  that,  in  forming  the  plan  of 
her  historical  fiction,  she  did  not  more  adequately  consider  the 
facts  of  the  history  which  she  had  to  deal  with.  What  are  the 
facts! 

Prior  to  the  revolntion,  the  slave  trade  between  Africa  and 
these  colonies  was  a  great  interest  of  British  commerce.  The 
right  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves,  or  of  putting 
any  restraint  upon  it,  was  jealously  denied  to  the  colonial 
legislatures  so  far  as  they  were  under  the  control  of  the  impe- 
rial government  in  the  mother  country.  From  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  inhumanity  of  the 
slave  trade  and  the  injustice  of  slavery  had  been  discussed 
from  time  to  time,  in  Pennsylvania  among  the  Quakers,  and 
in  ICassachusetts  by  divines  like  Cotton  Mather,  and  judges^ 
VOL.  xvra.  11 
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like  Samuel  Sewall.*  In  the  very  first  year  of  that  century, 
the  town  of  Boston  had  instructed  its  representatives  to  pro- 
pose in  the  colonial  legislature  a  prospective  abolition  of  negro 
slavery.  But  at  that  early  period,  there  were  no  such  means 
as  in  more  recent  times,  for  acting  on  the  public  mind,  or  for 
organizing  and  concentrating  public  opinion.  In  the  then 
existing  condition  of  society,  the  progress  of  thought  was 
necessarily  slow.  The  ancient  doctrine,  that  captives  taken  in 
lawful  war  are  of  course  slaves,  the  lawful  property  of  the 
captor — a  doctrine  as  old  and  as  universal  as  the  adjustment 
of  international  controversies  by  war — had  been  modified  in 
the  international  law  of  Christendom  by  the  idea  that  Christ- 
ians onght  not  to  enslave  each  other,  but  the  law  of  war 
between  Christian  and  heathen  nations  remained  unchanged. 
As  in  wars  among  the  Indians,  so  in  wars  between  Indians  and 
the  English  colonists,  at  that  day,  those  who,  by  the  fortune  of 
war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  were  not  prisoners  merely, 
but  captives,  and  therefore  slaves ;  for,  as  enemies  in  arms, 
they  were  supposed  to  have  forfeited  their  right  to  life,  and 
the  slavery  to  which  they  were  reduced  was  only  a  commuta- 
tion of  punishment,  as  a  murderer  is  sometimes  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  life  instead  of  being  hanged.  Slaves  imported 
from  Africa  were-  held  as  slaves  not  because  they  were  black, 
but  because  they  were  presumed  to  have  been  lawfully  re- 
duced to  slavery  under  the  laws  of  war.  But  by  degrees  the 
subject  came  to  be  better  understood  among  thoughtful  and 
conscientious  men.  Especially  in  the  discussions  which  pre- 
ceded the  separation  of  these  colonies  from  Great  Britain, 
doctrines  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  enslaving 
innocent  human  beings,  began  to  be  firmly  established  in  an 
intelligent  popular  conviction.  The  idea  that  the  right  to  life 
and  the  right  to  liberty  are  equally  inalienable  and  equally 
sacred — rights  of  which  no  human  being  can  be  justly  de- 
prived except  in  punishment  of  his  own   crime   against  the 


*  Mather^s  Essays  to  do  good,  is  one  of  the  books  from  which  the  New  York 
American  Tract  Society  has  expurgated  the  sentiment  of  opposition  to  sUTerj. 
Sewall's  pamphlet  was  entitled  *'  The  Selling  of  Joseph.'* 
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state  tliat  inflicts  the  punishment — took  a  deep  hold  on  think- 
ing and  serious  minds.  Years  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence^ the  injustice  of  slavery  and  the  inhumanity  of  the 
slave  trade  had  been  proclaimed  in  sermons  from  the  jpulpit 
and  published  in  pamphlets  from  the  press.  Perhaps  the 
majority  of  the  New  England  pastors,  like  Hopkins  and  Stiles, 
were  or  had  been  owners  of  slaves,  but  in  the  progress  of  the 
discussion  concerning  human  rights — a  discussion  that  was  felt 
to  be  ethical  and  religious  as  well  as  political — they  did  not 
shrink  from  making  the  obvious  application  of  their  principles 
to  the  question  of  negro  slavery.  We  have  seen  no  evidence 
that  at  any  time  there  was  anything  like  a  controversy  among 
the  pastors  or  in  the  churches,  on  that  question.  Hopkins, 
indeed,  says,  in  a  letter  to  Granville  Sharp,  that  when  he  first 
preached  on  the  subject,  "he  was,  so  far  as  he  then  knew, 
almost  alone  in  his  opposition  to  the  slave  trade  and  the 
slavery  of  the  Africans."  But  he  was  always  prone  to  think 
himself  almost  alone,  like  the  prophet  in  the  desert  who  said, 
"  I  only  am  left ;"  and  yet  he  is  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  he  "  had  better  success  than  he  expected,"  and  that  "  most 
of  his  hearers  were  convinced  that  it  was  a  very  wrong  and 
wicked  practice."  He  says  that  the  course  which  he  took 
made  him  enemies  in  the  town,  but  he  says  nothing  of  any 
opposition  in  his  own  parish,  and  Prof.  Park  makes  out  only 
that  "  one  wealthy  family  left  his  congregation  in  disgust "  at 
his  preaching  on  that  subject.  "What  pastor  was  there  in  New 
England  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  who  did  not  lose  more 
than  that  by  preaching  for  the  Temperance  Reformation  ? 

Dr.  Hopkins's  first  publication  against  slavery,  the  "Dia- 
logue "  printed  at  Norwich,  early  in  1776,  had  been  preceded 
by  the  publication  of  a  sermon  which  his  intimate  friend 
Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  (now  Griswold,)  in   Connecticut,  had 
preached  "  to  the  corporation  of  freemen  in  Farmington," 
his  native  town,  at  their  autumnal  town  meeting  in  1774* 
But  Hart's  doctrine  could  not  b©  considered  altogether  new 
or  unpopular  among  patriotic  Americans,  for  at  the  time 
when  he  preached  it  and  published  it,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress  in  Philadelphia  was  taking  the  first  step  towards  in- 
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dependence  by  framing  the  Articles  which  were  to  be  the 
basis  of  an  '*  American  Association "  pledged  to  a  commer- 
cial non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain ;  and  in  one  of  those 
articles  the  slare  trade  was  denounced,  and  an  entire  absti- 
nence from  it  and  from  all  trade  with  those  who  were  con- 
cerned in  it  was  provided  for.  To  this  Hopkins  refers,  when 
he  says  to  the  same  Congress,  eighteen  months  afterwards,  in 
the  dedication  of  his  Dialogue  on  slavery,  '^  Yon  have  had  the 
honor  and  the  happiness  of  leading  these  colonies  to  resolve  to 
stop  the  slave  trade."  The  sentiment  of  Bhode  Island  at  that 
time  is  manifest  in  the  fact,  mentioned  in  the  same  pamphlet, 
that  the  legislature  of  that  colony  had  already  prohibited  the 
importation  of  slaves.  What  the  popular  feeling  was  in  all 
the  colonies  from  New  Hampshire  to  North  Oarolina,  is  evi- 
dent from  those  memorable  words  which  JeflEerson  incorpo- 
rated in  the  original  draught  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  which,  as  Jefferson  himself  testifies,  were  struck  out 
by  the  Ciongress  ^Mn  complaisance  to  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  who  had  never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importation 
of  slaves."*  At  the  date  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
or  within  ten  years  afterwards,  the  importation  of  slaves  was 
strictly  prohibited  in  all  the  states  save  Georgia  and  tlie  Caro- 

*  In  these  dajt  of  wide  aposUsj  from  the  principles  held  and  professed  bj  the 
great  men  of  o«r  reyolntion,  those  words,  written  bj  Jeflbrnon  and  reported  to 
the  Congress  by  Franklin,  Sherman,  John  Adams,  and  Robert  R.  Liringstone, 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 

'*  He  [the  King  of  Great  Britain]  has  waged  cmel  war  against  homan  nature 
itself,  Tiolating  its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a 
distant  people  who  never  offended  him,  captivating  and  carrying  them  into 
captivity  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  transporta- 
tion thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  if^dtl  powers,  is  the 
warfare  of  the  GHmisriAN  King  of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a 
market  where  MEN  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative 
for  suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  execrable 
commerce.  And  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  dis- 
tinguished dye,  he  is  now  exciting  those  very  people  to  rise  hi  arms  among  na,  and 
to  purchase  that  liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived  them  by  murdering  the  people 
on  whom  he  has  obtruded  them :  thus  paying  off  former  crimes  against  the 
liberties  of  one  people  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them  to  commit  against  ^e 
lives  of  another." 
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linas,  and  even  in  North  Carolina  it  was  discouraged  by  a 
heavy  duty  laid  expressly  for  that  purpose.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing these  historic  facts,  which  have  great  ethical  as  well 
as  political  importance,  the  Minister's  Wooing  is  teaching 
tens  of  thousands  to  believe  that  so  lately  as  the  year  1795, 
cargoes  of  slaves,  direct  from  Africa,  were  imported  into 
Bhode  Island.* 

But  the  greatnera  of  the  anachronism  and  the  injustice 
which  it  does  to  the  state  of  Khode  Island  and  to  New  England, 
are  not  fairly  represented  till  we  remember  that  long  before 
the  date  of  the  story,  not  only  had  the  importation  of  slaves 
been  prohibited,  but  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself  had  been 
ordained  by  legislative  power,  or  incorporated  into  the  funda- 
mental law,  in  all  the  New  England  States,  Rhode  Island  not 
excepted.  Nay,  in  Bhode  Island,  especially,  the  popular  senti- 
ment of  opposition  to  slavery  was,  from  the  earliest  agitation 
of  the  subject,  clear  and  strong.  Laws  providing  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  were  enacted  by  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  almost  simultaneously,  in  1T84.  But  from  the  first 
national  census,  taken  in  1790,  it  appears  that  while  the  black 
and  colored  persons  in  Rhode  Island  were  at  that  time  more 
than  6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  and  the  same  class 
in  Connecticut  were  less  than  3  jm*  cent.y  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  former  were  already  free,  while  of  the  latter 
almost  one  half  were  still  counted  as  slaves.  The  strength  of 
Quaker  influence  in  Rhode  Island,  together  with  the  original 

*  After  the  peace  of  1788,  and  especially  after  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 

CoDstitntion,  the  importation  of  slaTcs  into  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  became 

a  great  and  Incrative  busmess,  and  so  continued  until  the  year  1808,  when  the 

power  of  Congress  oyer  that  importation  became  complete.    During  all  that 

period,  the  slaye  trade  was  carried  on  by  Korthem  men  and  in  vessels  that  sailed 

from  Northern  ports.    Kewburyport  in  Massachusetts,  and  Bristol  and  Newport 

in  Rhode  Island,  shared  in  the  infamy,  but  Newport  most  of  all.    All  that  while 

the  slaye  trade  and  slavery  were  under  the  ban  of  public  opinion,  but  the  states 

which  had  abolished  slavery  could  not,  by  any  state  legislation,  effectually  restrain 

their  own  citizens  from  participation  in  the  carrying  trade  between  the  coast  of 

Gumea  and  the  ports  of  South  Carolina  and  (Georgia.    Even  when  the  power  of 

Congress  over  the  slave  trade  had  come  to  maturity  and  had  been  exercised  in 

■tringeot  prohibition,  some  of  the  same  men,  it  is  believed,  continued  to  pursue 

the  nefarious  business,  as  merchants  in  New  York  now  do  in  evasion  of  laws 

which  cannot  be  openly  defied. 
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gonins  of  the  colony,  (inspired,  from  the  first,  more  than  any 
other  New  England  community,  with  a  passion  for  abstract 
and  absolute  liberty,)  had  cooperated  with  the  early  efforts  of 
Hopkins  to  bring  abont  this  result. 

"We  impute  to  the  gifted  author  of  the  work  before  us  no  in- 
tentional injustice.  Nor  will  we  venture  to  say  that  the  liber- 
ties she  has  taken  both  with  the  facts  and  with  the  personages 
of  history  may  not  be  vindicated  by  the  example  of  other 
illustrious  writers  in  the  department  of  historic  liction.  But 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  regret  that  the  charmed 
readers  of  the  Minister's  Wooing,  unless  they  happen  to  be 
fresh  in  their  recollection  of  our  civil  and  religious  history,  are 
so  sure  to  receive  erroneous  impressions  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  personal  character  of  such  men  as  Hopkins  and  Stiles,  bnt 
also  in  regard  to  a  more  important  matter.  The  reader  who 
assumes  that  Mrs.  Stowe  has  not  changed  the  facts  of  history 
into  fable,  bnt  has  only  taken  them  as  the  firm  material  which 
she  was  to  illustrate  and  adorn  from  the  resources  of  her  crea- 
tive mind, — will  of  course  believe  that  the  same  atrocious  here- 
sies about  slavery,  which  are  now  current  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  which  utter  themselves  so  insolently  in  high  places 
of  infiuence,  were  equally  current  and  equally  insolent  seventy- 
years  ago.  Such  a  belief  is  not  only  false  but  unjust  and  mis- 
chievous. Such  a  belief,  whosoever  may  entertain  it,  and  from 
whatsoever  source  it  may  be  derived,  strengthens  the  hands  of 
those  who,  with  base  and  wicked  purposes,  are  continually 
representing  that — not  the  modern  patronage  of  slavery  in  the 
dishonored  names  of  democracy  and  the  Union,  and  in  the 
profaned  name  of  *' evangelical  Christianity  " — but  the  modern 
opposition  to  slavery  on  political,  moral,  and  religious  princi- 
ples— is  a  novelty.  Had  the  author  of  this  book  attempted 
only  to  illustrate  history,  incorporating  facts  and  dates  into  her 
fiction  without  change — as  a  naturalist  from  a  few  bones  recon- 
structs the  entire  skeleton  of  an  extinct  animal — or  as  an  artist 
from  a  half  buried  ruin  and  a  half  intelligible  description, 
produces  a  "restoration"  of  some  temple  or  palace  that 
perished  long  ago — she  might  have  imposed  upon  herself  a  far 
more  arduous  task,  but  the  work,  accomplished,  would  have 
been  a  far  higher  achievement. 
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Abticlk  VII.— sir  WILLIAM  HAMILTON'S  LECTURES  ON 
METAPHYSICS. 

Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic.  By  Sir  "William  Hamil- 
ton, Bart.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Heney  L.  Mansel,  B.  D., 
Oxford,  and  John  Veffch,  M.  A.,  Edinburgh.  In  two 
Volumes.  Vol.  I,  Metaphysics.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln.    1869.    pp.  718. 

The  Metaphysics  of  Hamilton  is  the  crowning  glory  of 
Scotch  philosophy.  It  fills  up  much  that  was  wanting,  and 
corrects  much  that  was  wrong ;  adorning  it,  moreover,  with  the 
refinements  of  scholarship.  Nor  do  we  regard  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance of  small  moment.  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
great  masters  of  the  world  of  thought,  in  case  it  does  not  over- 
power, polishes  the  mind,  and  imparts  a  certain  grace  of  man- 
ner to  all  that  it  does.  The  precise  influence  of  a  university 
education  upon  the  tone  of  thinking  cannot  be  completely 
expressed,  because  language  has  not  words  to  describe  all  the 
minute  and  insensible  effects  which  come  from  the  daily  con- 
tact of  many  minds  engaged  in  liberal  studies ;  yet  it  exists, 
and  its  presence  is  everywhere  felt  So  it  is  in  that  larger 
university  of  scholars  where  the  groat  original  thinkers  and 
polishers  of  thought  meet  together.  There  is  an  inexpressi- 
ble charm  in  the  writings  of  such  men.  Hamilton  was  one  of 
them ;  and  he  was  both  scholar  and  teacher.  He  had  mastered 
Aristotle  and  Plato  without  being  mastered ;  he  had  stood 
beside  the  great  schoolmen  as  their  peers ;  he  was  at  home 
with  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  with  Kant  and  Schelling  and 
Hegel,  with  the  whole  family  of  the  great  continental  think- 
ers, and  that  as  one  of  the  household.  It  is  this  kind  of  scholar- 
ship which  gives  the  peculiar  charm  and  polish  to  the  writings 
before  us.  They  abound  in  the  best  thoughts  of  the  great 
masters  of  thought  through  the  successive  ages  of  men — 
translated,  indeed,  but  in  the  footnotes  often  appearing  in  the 
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original  choice  expreesions.  Such  tboaghts  have  i  double 
▼alne ;  they  are  like  notes  which,  though  above  suepicion  in 
themselves,  are  endorsed  bj  the  best  of  names.  We  exclade, 
however,  from  these  remarks  the  long  passages  translated  from 
modem  French  and  German  philosophers.  These  were  intro- 
duced on  other  grounds.  They  embrace  the  easier  parts  of 
particular  subjects,  the  principles  of  which  had  been  thought 
out  and  stated  by  Hamilton  himself.  It  seems  as  if  be  grew 
weary  of  the  drudgery  of  going  through  with  the  details,  and 
as  a  relief  took  them  from  others,  though  it  should  be  said  that 
these  extracts  are  characterized  by  great  accuracy  of  thought, 
and  precision  of  style. 

Hamilton's  own  s^le  is  preeminently  good.  It  expresses 
the  most  subtle  distinctions  and  the  most  evanescent  shades  of 
thought  with  a  clearness  that  makes  one  think  better  of  the 
English  language,  and  less  regret  the  loss  to  philosophy  of  the 
wonderful  capacities  of  the  Greek.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it 
the  best  style  in  which  Scotch  philosophy  has  yet  appeared. 
We  acknowlege  the  inimitable  and  indescribable  diarm  of 
Hume,  but  still  his  style  was  rather  popular  than  philosoph- 
ical, and  certainly  lacked  precision.  We  acknowlege,  too,  the 
perspicuity  of  Keid,  but  then  we  remember  those  short,  con- 
tracted sentences  and  curt  clauses,  which  check  the  career  of 
the  mind,  and  make  it  halt  and  stumble.  Besides,  Dr.  Keid 
always  had  an  eye  in  writing  on  David  Hume.  It  is  amusing 
to  notice  at  what  rem6te  distances  he  lays  his  train — how  con- 
tinually he  shapes  the  expression  of  his  propositions  so  as  to 
meet  some  position  of  that  philosopher.  The  young  student 
finds  it  difScult  at  the  first  perusal  to  understand  much  that  he 
reads,  and  when  he  does  is  somewhat  indignant  at  what  he 
considers  the  trick  that  has  been  played  upon  him.  Dr.  Reid 
was  a  controversialist,  and  this  circumstance  has  affected,  if 
not  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  the  manner  of  statement, 
and  style  of  thought,  so  that,  while  individual  sentences  are 
clear,  tlie  impression  of  the  whole  is  somewhat  obscure, 
although,  we  need  not  add  that  in  this  great  controversy  with 
the  philosophical  sceptic  of  the  times,  ho  showed  a  most 
original  mind,  and  brought  out  to  consciousness  and  enforced 
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many  fandamental  trnths.  Dagald  Stewart  was  flattered  in 
his  day  with  the  praise  of  having  expressed  the  crabbed  tmths 
of  philosophy  in  classical  English.  That  doubtless  was  what 
he  aimed  at.  His  English  came  from  the  school  of  Dr.  Blair, 
and  does  indeed  possess  all  its  merit.  Mr.  Stewart  uses  no 
vulgar  words ;  he  will  go  far  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  repeating 
the  same  thought  in  the  same  words;  and  has  a  horror  of 
calling  things  by  their  right  names.  The  result  is,  that 
without  being  tautological,  without  being  even  overloaded 
with  epithets,  his  style  is  cumbersome  from  the  excess  of 
circumlocution,  and  readers  grow  impatient  of  sonorous  sen- 
tences which  for  the  words  employed  are  so  empty  of  thought. 
We  place  Hamilton,  then,  with  respect  to  philosophical  lan- 
guage, above  Stewart,  or  Beid,  or  even  Hume,  of  course 
above  all  other  Scotch  philosophers,  although  we  see  in  him 
what  we  would  call  the  Scotch  predilection  for  long  words  of 
Latin  origin,  and  used  in  a  Latin  sense.  We  go  further,  and, 
taking  into  view  the  additional  circumstance  that  its  pages  are 
adorned  with  the  finely  expressed  thoughts  of  so  many  great 
thinkers,  pronounce  this  work,  notwithstanding  its  title  of 
Metaphysics,  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  day, 
even  for  reading,  to  say  nothing  of  its  value  as  a  study. 

We  said  above,  that  Hamilton  had  added  the  refinements 
of  scholarship  to  Scotch  philosophy.  It  may  be  thought 
we  have  not  done  justice  in  this  to  his  predecessors.  Hume 
was  a  great  reader.  Ho  studied,  as  we  learn  from  his  biogra- 
pher, the  Latin  and  Oreek  classics  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  philosophical  writings  of  his  own 
and  the  preceding  age ;  yet  he  was  not  deeply  versed  in  the 
philosophical  works  of  ancient  or  mediaeval  times.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  Reid's  Analysis  of  Aristotle's  Logic,  which  pre- 
sents the  most  show  of  learning  of  anything  in  his  works, 
gives  him  a  title  to  the  name  of  scholar  in  the  sense  we  are 
now  using  the  term,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  make  the  contrary 
impression.  Reid  had  that  which  is  far  better  than  all  scholar- 
ship— a  genuine  philosophical  genius,  but  he  did  not  have 
scholarship  and  genius  both — ^and  this  is  what  belongs  to 
Hamilton.    It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  Stewart  in  this 
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connection,  for,  though  his  acquaintance  with  philosophical 
writings  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  Dr.  Eeid,  still  his 
learning  was  comparatively  limited.  The  pretensions  of  Thomas 
Brown  have  been  sufficiently  exposed  by  Hamilton  himself. 

We  can  give  no  analysis  of  these  lectures.  We  can  only 
touch  upon  a  few  topics,  selecting  such  as  may  be  most  char- 
acteristic. And  the  first  two  lectures,  which  are  upon  the 
utility  of  philosophy,  present  one  of  the  most  interesting 
points  in  Hamilton's  views  of  the  mind,  and  one  which  he  has 
dwelt  upon  in  various  writings ;  we  mean  the  worth  of  intel- 
lectual activity— of  mental  energy— considered  in  itself. 

The  utility  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  is  either  absolute  or 
relative,  according  as  the  science  is  viewed  in  its  direct  eflfects 
upon  the  mind,  or  in  its  relation  to  other  studies.  The  absolute 
utility  of  a  study — and  it  is  only  the  absolute  utility  of  philos- 
ophy that  is  treated  of — is  either  subjective  or  objective.  It 
is  subjective,  when  the  study  disciplines  the  mind,  the  knowing 
subject ;  it  is  objective,  when  it  furnishes  the  mind  with  truths, 
objects  of  knowledge.  We  have  thus  before  us  intellectual 
culture,  or  discipline  of  the  faculties,  and  knowledge,  or  the 
possession  of  truths.  At  this  point  we  introduce  our  author 
speaking  in  his  own  name.  He  maintains  that  "  considered 
as  ends  and  relation  to  each  other,  the  knowledge  of  truths  is 
subordinate  to  the  cultivation  of  the  knowing  mind." 

**  The  question — Is  Truth,  or  is  the  Mental  Exercise  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  the 
superior  end  ? — this  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  theoretical,  and  certainly  the 
most  important  practical,  problem  in  the  whole  compass  of  philosophy.  For, 
according  to  the  solution  at  which  we  ariiye,  must  we  accord  the  higher  or  the 
lower  rank  to  certain  great  departments  of  study  ;  and,  what  is  of  more  import^ 
ance,  the  character  of  its  solution,  as  it  determines  the  aim,  regulates  from  first 
to  last  the  method,  which  an  enlightened  science  of  education  must  adopt 

"But,  however  curious  and  important,  this  question  has  never,  in  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  regularly  discussed.  Nay,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  errone- 
ous alternative  has  been  very  generally  assumed  as  true.  The  consequence  of  this 
has  been,  that  sciences  of  far  inferior,  have  been  elevated  above  sciences  of  far 
superior,  utility ;  while  education  has  been  systematically  distorted, — though  truth 
and  nature  have  occasionally  burst  the  shackles  which  a  perverse  theory  had  im- 
posed. The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.  At  first  sight,  it  seems  even 
absurd  to  doubt  that  truth  is  more  valuable  than  its  pursuit ;  for  is  this  not  to  say 
that  the  end  is  less  important  than  the  mean  ? — and  on  this  superficial  view  is  the 
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preTalent  misapprehension  founded.   A  slight  consideration  will,  however,  expose 
the  fallacy. 

*'*'  Knowledge  is  either  practical  or  speculative.  In  practical  knowledge  it  is 
evident  that  truth  is  not  the  ultimate  end ;  for,  in  that  case,  knowledge  is,  ex  hy- 
fotkuiy  for  the  sake  of  application.  The  knowledge  of  a  moral,  of  a  political,  of 
a  religious  truth,  is  of  value  ooly  as  it  affords  the  preliminary  or  condition  of  its 
exercise. 

**  In  speculative  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  indeed,  at  first  sight, 
seem  greater  difficulty  ;  but  further  reflection  will  prove  that  speculative  truth  is 
onhr  pursued,  and  is  only  held  of  value,  for  the  sake  of  intellectual  activity : 
*  Sordet  cognita  Veritas'  is  a  shrewd  aphorism  of  Seneca.  A  truth,  once  known, 
falls  into  comparative  insignificance.  It  is  now  prized,  less  on  its  own  account 
than  as  opening  up  new  ways  to  new  activity,  new  suspense,  new  hopes,  new  dis- 
coveries, new  self-gratulation.  Every  votary  of  science  is  willfully  ignorant  of  a 
thousand  established  facts,— of  a  thousand  which  he  might  make  his  own  more 
easily  than  he  could  attempt  the  discovery  of  even  one.  But  it  is  not  knowl- 
edge— it  is  not  truth — ^that  he  principally  seeks ;  he  seeks  the  exercise  of  his  fac- 
olties  and  feelings :  and,  as  in  following  after  the  one  ho  exerts  a  greater 
tmonnt  of  pleasurable  energy  than  in  taking  formal  possession  of  the  thousand, 
be  disdains  the  certainty  of  the  many,  and  prefers  the  chances  of  the  one.  Ac* 
cordingly,  the  sciences  always  studied  with  keenest  interest  are  those  in  a  state  of 
progress  and  uncertainty ;  absolute  certainty  and  absolute  completion  would  be 
the  paralysis  of  any  study ;  and  the  last  worst  calamity  that  could  befall  man,  as 
be  is  at  present  constituted,  would  be  that  full  and  final  possession  of  speculative 
troth,  which  he  now  vainly  anticipates  as  the  consummation  of  his  intellectual 
bippine». 

'  Qnsesivit  coelo  luoem  ingemnitque  reperta.' 

"  But  what  is  true  of  science  is  true,  indeed,  of  all  human  activity.  *  In  lite,' 
as  the  great  Pascal  observes,  '  we  always  believe  that  we  are  seeking  repose, 
while,  in  reality,  all  that  we  ever  seek  is  agitation.*  When  Pyrrhus  proposed  to 
nbdae  a  part  of  the  world,  and  then  to  enjoy  rest  among  his  friends,  he  believed 
that  what  he  sought  was  possession,  not  pursuit ;  and  Alexander  assuredly  did  not 
foresee  that  the  conquest  of  one  world  would  only  leave  him  to  weep  for  another 
world  to  conquer.  It  is  ever  the  contest  that  pleases  us,  and  not  the  victory. 
Thus  it  is  in  play ;  thus  it  is  in  hunting ;  thus  it  is  in  the  search  of  truth  ;  thus  it 
18  in  life.  The  past  does  not  interest,  the  present  does  not  satisfy ;  the  future 
alone  is  the  object  which  engages  us. 

*  (NuUo  votomm  fine  beati) 
Victuros  agimus  semper,  nee  vivimus  unquam.' 
*  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  bo,  blest.* 

"  The  question,  I  said,  has  never  been  regularly  discussed, — probably  because  it 
lay  in  too  narrow  a  compass ;  but  no  philosopher  appears  to  have  ever  seriously  pro- 
posed it  to  himself,  who  did  not  resolve  it  in  contradiction  to  the  ordinary  opinion. 
A.  eontradiction  of  this  opinion  is  even  involved  in  the  very  term  Philosophy,  and 
the  man  who  first  declared  that  he  was  not  a  eo^d;,  or  possessor,  but  a  ^(Atfao^of, 
or  seeker  of  troth,  at  once  enounced  the  true  end  of  human  speculation,  and  em- 
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bodied  it  in  a  significant  name.    Under  the  same  conriction  Plato  defines 

*  the  hunter  of  truth,'  for  science  is  a  chaM,  and  in  a  chase  the  pnrsoit  is  aiwmjs 

of  greater  yalne  than  the  game. 

<  Oar  hopes,  like  towering  fklcons,  aim 
At  objects  in  in  airy  higbt ; 
Bat  all  the  pleasure  of  the  game 
Is  afar  off  to  Ticw  the  flight.' 

*  The  intellect,*  sajs  Aristotle,  ia  one  passage,  *  is  perfected,  not  bj  knowledge, 
but  bj  actirity  ;*  and  in  another,  *  The  arts  and  sciences  are  p^weis,  but  CTory 
power  exists  onlj  for  the  sake  of  action ;  the  end  of  philosoph  j,  therefore,  is  not 
knowledge,  but  the  energy  oonTcrsant  about  knowledge.'  Descending  to  the 
sehoolroen;  'The  intellect,'  says  Aquinas,  *  commences  in  operation,  and  in  op- 
eration it  ends ;'  and  Scotus  eyen  declares  that  a  man*s  knowledge  is  measured 
by  the  amount  of  his  mental  activity — *  tantum  scit  homo,  quantum  operator.' 
The  profoundest  thinkers  of  modem  times  haye  emphatically  testified  to  •the  same 
great  principle.  *  If,'  says  Mallebranche,  *  I  heki  truth  captive  in  my  hand,  I 
should  open  my  hand  and  let  it  fly,  in  order  that  I  might  again  purrae  and  capture 
it'  *  Did  the  Almighty,'  says  Lessing,  *  holding  in  his  right  hand  Truth,  and  in 
his  left  Starch  afUr  Truih,  deign  to  tender  me  the  one  I  might  prefer,^in  all  ha- 
mility,  but  without  hesitation,  I  should  request  Search  afiw  Truths  *■  Truth,' 
says  Yon  MdUer,  *  is  the  property  of  God ;  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  what  belongs 
to  man ;'  and  Jean  Paul  Richter :  '  It  is  not  the  goal,  but  the  course,  which 
makes  us  happy.'    But  there  would  be  no  end  of  simiUr  quotations. 

*'  But  if  speculative  truth  itself  be  only  valuable  as  a  mean  of  intellectual  activity, 
those  studies  which  determine  the  faculties  to  a  more  vigorous  exertion,  will,  in 
every  liberal  sense,  be  better  entitled,  absolutely,  to  the  name  of  useful,  than  those 
which,  with  a  greater  complement  of  more  certain  facts,  awaken  them  to  a  less 
intense,  and  consequently  to  a  less  improving  exercise.  On  this  ground  I  would 
rest  one  of  the  preeminent  utilities  of  mental  philosophy.  That  it  comprehends 
all  the  sublimest  objects  of  our  theoretical  and  moral  interest; — that  every  (natu- 
ral) conclusion  concerning  God,  the  soul,  the  present  worth  and  the  future  destiny 
of  man,  is  exclusively  deduced  from  the  philosophy  of  mind,  will  be  at  once 
admitted.  But  I  do  not  at  present  found  the  importance  on  the  paramount  dig- 
nity of  the  pursuit.  It  is  as  the  best  gymnastic  of  the  mind,— as  a  mean,  princi- 
pally, and  almost  exclusively,  conducive  to  the  highest  education  of  our  noblest 
powers,  that  I  would  vindicate  to  these  speculations  the  necessity  which  has  too 
firequently  been  denied  them.  By  no  other  intellectual  application  b  the  mind 
thus  reflected  on  itself,  and  its  faculties  aroused  to  such  independent,  vigorona, 
unwonted,  and  continued  energy ;  by  none  therefore,  are  its  best  capacities  so 
variously  and  intensely  evolved.  <  By  turning,'  says  Burke,  *  the  soul  inward  on 
itself,  its  forces  are  concentred,  and  are  fitted  for  greater  and  stronger  flights  of 
science ;  and  in  this  pursuit,  whether  we  take  or  whether  we  lose  our  game,  Uie 
chase  is  certainly  of  service.' "    pp.  6-10 

The  above  topic  shadows  forth  a  prominent  doctrine  of  theao 
lectures.  Without  going  so  far  as  Descartes,  who  made  Ac- 
tivity the  essence  itself  of  the  soul,  Hamilton  regards  it  as  an 
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essential  property.  Essence  and  activity  admit  not  of  explana^ 
tion:  Essence,  because  no  explanation  can  carry  ns  beyond  the 
simple  conception  that  it  is  that  which  acts ;  Activity,  because 
DO  explanation  can  make  clearer  a  simple  act  of  which  we  are 
conscious.  We  begin  our  knowledge  with  the  consciousness  of 
an  activity,  and  in  that  consciousness  recognize  by  a  law  of 
thought  somewhat  that  is  the  subject  of  such  activity.  But 
not  only  does  the  soul  first  reveal  itself  to  us  in  its  activity,  it 
continues  to  live  in  our  knowledge  only  so  far  forth  as  we  are 
conscious  that  it  acts ;  but  not  only  does  it  thus  continue  in  ac- 
tivi^, — ^as  far  as  we  know  it  never  ceases  to  act  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  action  especially  characterizes  the  soul ;  that  it 
is  an  essential  property.  The  mind  was  made  for  action,  and 
its  life  is  in  its  activity.  This  doctrine,  besides  its  practical 
bearings,  gives  us  a  high  idea  of  the  soul  itself.  For  with  the 
conception  of  activity,  pure,  incessant,  and  unchecked,  we 
identify  the  most  distinct  conception  we  form  of  the  Divine 
Mmd,  and  just  in  proportion  as  we  conceive  of  the  soul  as  in- 
cessantly active,  and  this  activity  as  emancipated  from  checks 
and  hindrances,  do  we  distinguish  it  from  and  elevate  it  above 
the  material  creation. 

We  said  that  as  far  as  we  know,  the  soul  is  incessantly  ac- 
tive. We  may  state  this  with  more  precision.  This  unbroken 
consciousness  of  activity  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  there 
are  states  of  passivity  of  which  we  are  unconscious.  We  are 
conscious  only  as  we  act ;  we  act  only  as  we  put  forth  exertion 
in  some  definite  way ;  we  put  forth  action  in  determinate  ways 
only  as  we  pass  from  one  state  to  another.  In  this  change 
from  state  to  state,  we  may  be  conscious  of  diminishing  activ- 
ity till  consciousness  ceases,  or  we  may  be  conscious  of  com- 
mencing activity,  but  we  are  not  conscious  of  that  state  of 
passivity  into  which  it  sinks,  or  that  from  which  it  arises.  We 
are  never  conscious  of  non-action  or  passivity,  though  passivity 
may  be  implied  in  what  we  are  conscious  of.  Indeed,  as  Ham- 
ilton says,  '^  there  is  no  operation  of  the  mind  that  is  purely 
active;  no  affection  which  is  pui*ely  passive.  In  every  mental 
modification,  action  and  passion  are  the  two  necessary  elements 
or  factors  of  which  it  is  composed."  But  passivity  is  only  known 
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as  the  concomitant  of  that  activity  which  is  made  known  through 
consciousness,  and  the  question  is  whether  under  this  condition 
of  concomitant  passivity,  the  mind  is  consciously  active  with- 
out interruption.  Beginning  the  life  of  the  soul  with  its  con- 
scious activity,  finding  this  quality  to  be  an  essential  property 
of  its  being,  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  this  activity 
is  ever  unbroken,  unless  we  find  causes  adequate  to  inter- 
rupt the  action.  The  only  states  which  may  furnish  these 
causes  are  sleep  and  somnambulism.  We  now  turn  to  our  au- 
thor for  some  remarks  upon  this  topic. 

**  The  general  problem  in  regard  to  the  ceaseless  actiyity  of  the  mind  has  been  one 
agitated  from  very  ancient  times,  but  it  has  also  been  one  on  which  philoeopben 
hare  pronounced  less  on  grounds  of  experience  than  of  theory.  Plato  and  the 
Platonists  were  unanimous  in  maintaining  the  continual  energy  of  intellect  The 
opinion  of  Aristotle  appears  doubtful,  and  passages  may  be  quoted  from  his  works 
in  faror  of  either  alternative.  The  Aristotelians,  in  general,  were  opposed,  but  a 
considerable  number  were  favorable,  to  the  Platonic  doctrine.  This  doctrine  was 
adopted  by  Cicero  and  St  Augustin.  *Kunquam  animus,^  says  the  former, 
*cogitatioue  et  motu  vacuus  esse  potest.'  *Ad  quid  menti,*  says  the  latter, 
*  pneceptum  est,  ut  se  ipsam  cognoscat,  nisi  ut  semper  vivat,  et  semper  sit  in 
actu.'  The  question,  however,  obtained  its  principal  importance  in  the  philosophy 
of  Descartes.  That  philosopher  made  the  essence,  the  very  existence  of  the  soul 
to  consist  in  actual  thought,  under  which  he  included  even  the  desires  and  feel- 
ings ;  and  thought  he  defined  all  of  which  we  are  conscious.  The  assertion,  there* 
fore,  of  Descartes,  that  the  mind  always  thinks,  is,  in  his  employment  of  languaget 
tantamonnt  to  the  assertion  that^the  mind  is  always  conscious.**    p.  218. 

Hamilton  also  quotes  a  long  passage  from  M.  Jouffroy,  on 
the  same  side,  of  which,  however,  we  can  give  only  a  part  of 
the  conclusion ;  viz,  that  "  in  sleep  the  senses  are  torpid,  but 
that  the  mind  wakes  ;"  that  "  the  mind  possesses  the  power  of 
awakening  the  senses,  its  own  activity  overcoming  their  tor- 
por." To  this  we  cannot  forbear  to  add  the  two  remarkable 
cases  of  the  postman  of  Halle,  and  of  Oporinus,  mentioned  in  the 
discussion.  The  postman  was  in  the  habit  of  going  daily  to  a 
post  town  about  eight  miles  distant  from  Halle. 

**  A  considerable  part  of  his  way  lay  across  a  district  of  unenclosed  champaign 
meadow-land,  and  in  walking  over  this  smooth  surface  the  postman  was  generally 
asleep.  But  at  the  termination  of  this  part  of  his  road,  there  was  a  narrow  foot 
bridge  over  a  stream,  and  to  reach  this  bridge  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  some 
broken  steps.  Now,  it  was  ascertained  as  completely  at  any  fact  of  the  kind 
could  be, — the  observers  were  shrewd,  and  the  object  of  observation  was  a  maa 
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of  undoabied  probitj, — I  saj  it  was  completely  ascertained :  let,  That  the  post- 
man was  asleep  in  passing  orer  this  level  course  ;  2d,  That  he  held  on  his  way  in 
this  state  withont  deflection  towards  the  bridge  ;  and  3d,  That  before  arriving  at 
the  bridge,  he  awoke.  Bnt  this  case  is  not  only  deserving  of  all  credit  from  the 
positive  testimony  by  which  it  is  vouched ;  it  is  abo  credible  as  only  one  of  a  class 
of  analogous  cases  which  it  may  be  adduced  as  representing.  This  case,  besides 
showing  that  the  mind  must  be  active  though  the  body  is  asleep,  shows  also  that 
certain  bodily  functions  may  be  dormant,  while  others  are  alert.  The  locomotive 
&culty  was  here  in  exercise,  while  the  senses  were  in  slumber.  This  suggests  to 
me  another  example  of  the  same  phenomenon.  It  is  found  in  a  story  told  by 
Erasmus  in  one  of  his  letters,  concerning  his  learned  friend  Oporinus,  the  cele- 
brated professor  and  printer  of  Basle.  Oporinus  was  on  a  journey  with  a  book- 
seller ;  and,  on  their  road,  they  had  fallen  in  with  a  manuscript  Tired  with  their 
day's  traveling, — ^traveling  was  then  almost  exclusively  performed  on  horseback, 
— they  came  at  nightfall  to  their  inn.  They  were,  however,  curious  to  a3certain 
the  contents  of  their  manuscript,  and  Oporinus  undertook  the  task  of  reading  it 
aloud.  This  he  continued  for  some  time,  when  the  bookseller  found  it  necessary 
to  pot  a  question  concerning  a  word  which  he  had  not  rightly  understood.  It  was 
now  discovered  that  Oporinus  was  asleep,  and  being  awakened  by  his  companion, 
be  found  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  what  for  a  considerable  time  he  had  been 
reading.  Most  of  you,  I  daresay,  have  known  or  heard  of  similar  occurrences, 
and  I  do  not  quote  the  anecdote  as  anything  remarkable.  But,  still,  it  is  a  case 
concurring  with  a  thousand  others  to  prove,  1st,  That  one  bodily  sense  or  func- 
tion may  be  asleep  while  another  is  awake ;  and,  2d,  That  the  mind  may  be  in  a 
certain  state  of  activity  during  sleep,  and  no  memory  of  that  activity  remain 
after  the  sleep  has  ceased.  The  first  is  evident ;  for  Oporinus,  while  reading,  must 
have  had  his  eyes  and  the  muscles  of  his  tongue  and  fauces  awake,  though  his 
ears  and  other  senses  were  asleep ;  and  the  second  is  no  less  so,  for  the  act  of  read- 
ing supposed  a  very  complex  series  of  mental  energies.  I  may  notice,  by  the 
way,  that  physiologists  have  observed,  that  our  bodily  senses  and  powers  do  not 
M  asleep  simultaneously,  but  in  a  certain  succession.  We  all  know  that  the  first 
symptom  of  slumber  is  the  relaxation  of  the  eyelids ;  whereas,  hearing  continues 
alert  for  a  season  after  the  power  of  vision  has  been  dormant.  In  the  case  last 
iOuded  to,  this  order  was,  however,  violated ;  and  the  sight  was  forcibly  kept 
awake  while  the  hearing  had  lapsed  into  torpidity. 

^  In  the  case  of  sleep,  therefore,  so  far  is  it  from  being  proved  that  the  mind  is 
at  any  moment  unconscious,  that  the  result  of  observation  would  incline  us  to  the 
opposite  conclusion."   pp.  288,  234. 

Tlie  mind,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  something  different  in  kind 
from  the  instruments  it  uses.  The  senses  need  rest — recruit 
from  labor.  They  cannot  be  used  without  the  alternation  of 
rest  and  activity.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  mind  itself 
has  need  of  sleep.  It  is  true,  the  mind  often  acts  laboriously, 
often  grows  weary,  often  is  unable  to  act,  yet  it  labors  and 
grows  weary,  and  ceases  to  act,  only  because  the  organs  of 
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sense  through  which  it  acts  are  weary,  and  need  recruiting ; 
in  itself  it  is  unwearied  and  awake.  Its  activity  is  only  checked 
and  hampered,  not  destroyed,  by  its  connection  with  the  body ; 
it  even  shows  its  independent  existence  by  its  partial  emanci- 
pation from  the  slavery  of  sense.  Matter  nowhere  so  nearly 
identifies  itself  with  mind  as  in  the  bodily  organism  ;  but  even 
here  we  see  the  two  distinguished  by  all  the  difference  there  is 
between  incessant  activity  and  a  necessary  alternation  of  ac- 
tion and  rest 

With  this  view  of  the  activity  of  mind  should  be  conjoined 
Hamilton's  view  of  pleasure  as  the  concomitant  of  activity. 
This  view  is  the  same  as  that  of  Aristotle,  and  Aristotle's  doc- 
trine is  thus  stated  by  Hamilton:  ^'Pleasure  is  maintained 
by  Aristotle  to  be  the  concomitant  of  energy,— of  perfect  en- 
ergy, whether  of  the  functions  of  Sense  or  Intellect ;  and  per- 
fect energy  he  describes  as  that  which  proceeds  from  a  power 
in  health  and  vigor,  and  exercised  upon  an  object  relatively 
excellent,  that  is,  suited  to  call  forth  the  power  into  unimpeded 
activity.  Pleasure,  though  the  result, — the  concomitaut  of 
perfect  action,  he  distinguishes  from  the  perfect  action  itself. 
It  is  not  the  action,  it  is  not  the  perfection,  though  it  be  conse- 
quent on  action,  and  a  necessary  efflorescence  of  its  perfection. 
Pleasure  is  thus  defined  by  Aristotle  to  be  the  concomitant  of 
the  unimpeded  energy  of  a  natural  power,  faculty,  or  acquired 
habit."  Activity  is  pleasure.  This  doctrine  our  author  states 
at  the  very  opening  of  his  lectures,  and  we  can  do  no  better 
than  to  give  his  summary  of  it  ^'  Human  perfection  and  hu- 
man happiness  coincide,  and  thus  constitute,  in  reality,  but  a 
single  end.  For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  perfection  of  full 
development  of  a  power  is  in  proportion  to  its  capacity  of 
free,  vigorous,  and  continued  action,  so,  on  the  other,  all  pleas- 
ure is  the  concomitant  of  activity ;  its  degree  being  in  pro- 
portion as  that  activity  is  spontaneously  intense,  its  prolonga-, 
tion  in  proportion  as  that  activity  is  spontaneously  continued  ; 
whereas,  pain  arises  either  from  a  faculty  being  restrained  in 
its  spontaneous  tendency  to  action,  or  from  being  urged  to  a 
degree,  or  to  a  continuance,  of  energy  beyond  the  limit  to 
which  it  of  itself  freely  tends. 
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"  To  promote  oar  perfection  is  thus  to  promote  our  happi- 
nees  ;  for  to  cultivate  fully  and  harmonionsly  onr  various  fac- 
nlties,  is  simply  to  enable  them  by  exercise,  to  energize  longer 
and  stronger  without  painful  effort ;  that  is,  to  afford  us  a 
larger  amount  of  a  higher  quality  of  enjoyment." 

This  view  of  the  incessant  and  pleasurable  activity  of  mind, 
meeting  us  at  the  beginning  of  our  inquiries,  awakens  expect- 
ation, and  spreads  a  charm  over  the  whole  of  philosophy. 
Let  us  conceive  of  the  mind,  endowed  as  it  is  by  the  act  of 
creation  with  the  attribute  of  unfailing  activity,  putting  forth 
its  energies  in  all  directions,  intellectual,  moral,  religious,  of 
which  it  is  capable  ;  let  us  conceive  of  it,  though  checked  and 
hindered  by  sense,  yet  maintaining  the  mastery,  and  by  its 
energies  controlling  the  body  and  converting  its  organs  into 
obedient  instruments  of  service ;  let  us  follow  these  activities 
as  they  ripen  into  habits,  and  pursue  them  in  their  now  steady 
and  pleasurable  courses  through  all  the  objects  of  knowledge ; 
let  us  represent  to  ourselves  the  enjoyment  which  accom- 
panies the  mind  through  its  higher  and  now  easier  flights,  in 
the  consciousness  of  new  and  growing  power ;  and,  moreover, 
add  to  all  this  that  the  perfection  of  the  mind  in  activity  and 
happiness  lies  in  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  the  soul  from 
sense,  and  thence  pass,  in  imagination,  to  its  unimpeded  life 
and  action  in  its  stale  of  immortal  vigor ; — ^we  shall  then  have 
some  proper  idea,  though  still  inadequate,  of  the  exalted  sphere 
of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  worth  of  that  science  which  has 
this  mind  for  the  object  of  its  investigations. 

We  turn  now  to«the  objects  proposed  for  consideration  in 
the  Science  of  Mind.  These  objects  are  threefold:  1,  Phe- 
HOMKNA ;  2,  Laws  ;  and,  3,  Infeeenoes,  or  Results.  Hamil- 
ton remarks  that  "  the  whole  of  philosophy  is  the  answer  to 
these  three  questions :  What  are  the  /acts  or  phenomena  to 
be  observed  ?  Wliat  are  the  laios  which  regulate  these  facts, 
or  under  which  these  phenomena  appear?  What  are  the 
real  rehuUs^  not  immediately  manifested,  which  these  facts  or 
phenomena  warrant  us  in  drawing?''  We  subjoin  a  tabular 
view  of  the  distribution  of  philosophy  proposed  by  Hamilton: 

VOL.  ivm.  12 
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EmpyricdPiydiology.     ( (>«|i^e' Powers,  (WUl  ind  Deiire.) 

/OoeiutioiiB — ^Logic. 
Fedingt — ^Aesihetia 


Ratiioiua  Psychaogy.        \  p^^^^  p^««.._  i  ^o™!  Philosophy, 

J^      "^  I^Ckmi^TS  Powers- 1  p^jj^j^  PWlic^hy. 

Reeolti — Ontology,  (  Being  of  God. 

JnferentiAl  Psyohology.     ( Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Ac. 

Of  this  scheme  of  philosophy,  howeTer,  Hamilton  discnases 
only  a  part  There  is  no  formal  discussion  of  nomologj, 
or  ontology,  and  of  phenomenology,  or  psychology,  as  we 
will  hereafter  call  it,  there  is  nothing  on  the  conative  powers, 
and  very  little  on  the  feelings,  although  what  there  is  is  yaln- 
able.    It  is  only  the  cognitive  faculties  that  are  fully  discussed. 

The  most  important  topic  in  this  department  of  philosophy 
is  consciousness,  for  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  certainty  in 
knowledge :  and  here  Hamilton  has  performed  a  good  service. 
He  has  not  only  corrected  errors  in  the  views  of  Keid  and 
Stewart,  but  has  given  to  the  whole  subject  a  precise,  philo- 
sophical investigation  which  has  brought  new  truth  to  light 

We  know,  and  we  know — are  certain — that  we  know.  The 
mind  is  of  such  a  nature  that  in  putting  forth  an  energy, 
whether  a  cognition,  or  feeling,  or  act  of  will,  it  knows  itself 
as  t^us  energiziug,  and  that  not  by  a  new  act  but  in  the  en- 
ergizing itself.  This  is  an  ultimate  fact  We  can  resolve  it 
into  nothing  of  which  we  are  more  certain,  and  all  attempts  at 
explanation  end  in  an  accumulation  of  ytrious  expressions  for 
the  same  thing.  Indeed,  we  cannot  even  doubt  the  assertion, 
for  unless  we  know  our  mental  acts, — are  certain  in  each  case 
that  we  act — we  do  not  know  that  wo  doubt  We  content 
ourselves  then  with  simply  saying  that  the  mind  is  self-know- 
ing; unlike  a  machine  that  moves  without  knowiug  that  it 
n)oves,  the  mind  both  knows,  and  in  the  act  of  knowledge  is 
conscious  that  it  knows. 

But  it  is  all  important  to  observe  that  the  self-knowledge 
is  the  same  with  the  act  of  knowledge ; — knowing,  and 
knowing  that  we  know  are  comprehended  in  the  self-same 
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act  For  this  aseertioD  we  have  no  other  proof  than  the  act 
itself.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity 
of  the  alternative.  The  expression  in  language  for  this  ulti- 
mate and  simple  act  is,  '^  I  know  that  I  know,"  and  the  alter- 
native just  referred  to,  is,  that  these  expressions  denote  two 
distinct  acts ;  that  first  in  the  order  of  nature,  we  know,  feel, 
desire,  and  will,  and  then  by  a  distinct  act  of  cognition  come 
to  the  kowledge,  that  we  know,  feel,  desire,  and  will.  But 
this  is  absurd.  For,  suppose  that  we  put  forth,  say,  an  act 
cognizant  of  an  external  object.  Now,  by  supposition  we 
know  not  this  act  as  existent,  till  we  put  forth  a  second  act 
cognizant  of  it  as  an  object  of  knowledge  lying  in  the  mind. 
Suppose  we  put  forth  this  second  act.  This,  too,  is  an  act  of 
cognition  as  really  as  the  first,  differing  only  in  this  that  the 
object  of  it  is  a  mental  state  instead  of  something  external. 
This,  however,  is  an  immaterial  difference.  We  are  account- 
ing for  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  cognitions,  not  for  the 
distinctions  of  cognitions  as  made  by  different  objects.  The 
second  act,  therefore,  is  a  cognition  as  well  as  the  first.  This 
being  so,  we  know  not  that  we  have  put  forth  this  second  act 
of  cognition — and  therefore  do  not  as  yet  know  of  the  existence 
of  the  first  act — until  we  put  forth  a  third  act,  cognizant  of  the 
second  as  its  object,  nor  do  we  know  this  third  till  we  have 
put  forth  a  fourth,  and  so  on  forever.  Indeed,  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  mind  cannot  hegin  to  knoWy  unless  the  first  act  of 
knowledge  can  be  known  in  itself.  Hence,  the  supposition  of  a 
faculty,  through  which  we  know  our  cognitions,  feelings,  de- 
sires, and  volitions,  and  without  which  we  could  not  know  them, 
excludes  the  very  possibility  of  knowledge. 

We  said  above  that  knowing  and  knowing  that  wo  know  are 
comprehended  in  one  and  the  same  indivisible  act.  But  it  may 
be  asked  whether  the  propositions,  "I  know,"  and  "  I  know 
that  I  know,"  are  not  distinct,  and  express  mental  acts  which 
are  distinct  ?  This  is  a  fair  question,  and  the  answer  will  show 
more  clearly  the  precise  nature  of  an  act  of  consciousness. 

What,  then,  is  knowledge  ?  In  order  to  knowledge,  there 
must  be  that  which  knows,  and  that  which  is  knowable — a 
subject  and  an  object  of  knowledge.    These  are  the  necessary 
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conditions  of  knowledge.    But  more  is  needed, — ^the  mind 
must  bring  the  objects  of  knowledge  within  its  own  sphere, 
and  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  things  knowable  become 
things  known.    The  act  by  which  the  mind  brings  any  object 
within  its  sphere,  is  knowledge.     And  this  is  as  far  as  ex- 
planation can  go.    What  it  is  to  bring  an  object  within  the 
sphere  of  the  mind,  or  into  relation  to  the  mind,  must  be  left 
to  every  one  to  learn  for  himself,  as  he  finds  it  in  his  own  ex- 
perience.   Knowledge,  in  this  view  of  it,  has  two  character- 
istics which  pertain  to  the  present  discussion.    First,  it  is  a 
simple,  indivisible  act.    We  have  already  said  that  the  propo- 
sition, *'  I  know  that  I  know,"  is  a  simple  act.    So,  also,  is  the 
proposition,  "  I  know."    We  will  illustrate  both  by  an  exam- 
ple.   Thus,  the  proposition,  "I  see  the  inkstand,"  although 
it  is  composed  of  three  parts,  "I  —  see  —  the  inkstand,"  and 
although  the  mind  can  attend  to  each  one  of  these  apart  from 
the  others,  expresses  still  only  one  mental  energy.    For  the 
act  of  seeing  is  not  a  general  act ;  it  occurs  only  as  it  occurs  on 
some  individual  occasion,  and  with  relation  to  an  individual 
object,  so  that  the  seeing  is  the  seeing  the  object,  in  this  case, 
the  inkstand.     The  proposition,   "I  see  the  inkstand,"   in 
tkovght  resolves  into  parts  that  which  in  the  reality  is  indivisi- 
ble— in  this  case,  the  person  seeing  the  inkstand,  the  person 
and  the  act  he  is  performing  being  of  course  inseparable. 
Indeed,  the  oflSce  of  thinking  is  to  separate  in  thought  the 
unities,  the  objects,  which  become  known  to  the  mind.    The 
act  of  seeing  the  inkstand,  then — the  knowledge — is  a  &ingle 
indivisible  act    What  is  true  in  this  case  is  universally  true. 
Secondly,  knowledge  is  a  relation.    It  is  related  to  the  mind 
which   puts  forth  the  act,  and  te  the  object  which  the  act 
cognizes — ^it  is  the  intermediating   act  between  subject  and 
object.     Relation  is  incapable  of  definition,  not,  however, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  be  understood,  but  because  it  is  so 
easy  to  be  understood  that  there  is  nothing  clearer  by  whicb 
to  elucidate  it.    It  always  implies  that  which  is  referred,  and 
that  to  which  reference  is  made,  and  that  which  is  referred 
may  stand  in  relation  to  two  or  more  objects  of  reference  at 
the  same  time.    In  the  present  case,  we  can  conceive  of  a 
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mind  as  existing  without  action,  and  of  an  object  as  existing 
without  being  known  by  the  mind.  If  now  we  conceive  of 
the  mind  as  patting  forth  an  act  cognizing  that  object — the 
knowledge  stands  in  a  two-fold  relation  to  the  roind  that 
knows,  and  to  the  object  that  is  known.  Now  these  two  relations 
of  the  same  act  may  be  of  very  unequal  importance  at  differ- 
ent times  and  6n  different  occasions.  If  we  question  whether 
the  act  of  seeing  the  object  has  been  actually  put  forth,  we 
ask — are  you  sure  that  you  see  the  inkstand,  and  tbe  reply  is, 
"  I  know  that  I  see  it — I  am  conscious  of  seeing  it."  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  ask  what  is  it  you  see— our  minds 
may  dwell  on  the  object  of  sight — and  tbe  reply  is,  '^  I  see  the 
inkstand.^^  And  what  is  true  in  this  case  is  true  universally. 
Hence,- we  see  that  the  propositions,  "I  know,"  and  "  I  know 
that  I  know,"  while  referring  to  the  same  act  of  knowledge, 
express  different  relations  of  that  act 

Now  the  doubt  which  draws  attention  to  the  point — are 
you  sure  that  you  are  thinking,  knowing,  exerting  energies — 
as  well  as  the  doubt  which  suggests  the  inquiry — are  you  sure 
that  the  act  which  you  put  forth  actually  cognizes  an  object 
and  what  that  object  is — these  doubts  are  both  philosophical. 
They  have  arisen  from  the  process  of  investigation,  and  in  the 
progress  of  inquiry  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  have  a 
name  for  knowledge  in  these  relations  of  it  Every  act  of 
knowledge  in  respect  to  the  certainty  of  the  act,  or  the  reality 
of  that  which  is  known — is  an  act  of  consciousness,  and  every 
act  of  consciousness  is  an  act  of  knowledge.  Hence,  con- 
sciousness is  co-extensive  with  the  totality  of  mental  states 
and  acts.  Or,  if  we  choose  to  regard  it  as  a  faculty,  it  is  the 
mind  itself  asserting  the  certainty  of  its  own  acts,  and  the 
reality  of  its  own  knowledge. 

It  is  well  known  that  Hamilton's  doctrine  of  consciousness 
differs,  at  least  in  one  important  respect,  from  the  doctrine  of 
Eeid  and  Stewart.  Eeid's  view  may  be  thus  stated.  Wo  may 
discriminate  in  thought  an  act  or  state  of  mind  from  the  ob- 
ject about  which  it  is  concerned.  Now,  Reid  assigns  to  con- 
sciousness tbe  office  of  knowing  these  acts  and  states,  and  to 
other  faculties  the  office  of  knowing  the  objects  of  these  states 
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and  acts.    Thu8,  he  says,  "  I  am  conscious  of  perception,  bnt 
not  of  the  object  I  perceive ;  I  am  conscious  of  memory,  but 
not  of  the  object  I  remember."    This  raises  the  important 
question,  Can  the  mind  be  conscious  of  an  act  cognizant  of  an 
object,  without  being  conscious  of  the  object  cognized  ?    Can 
it  be  conscious  of  knowing,  without  knowing  what  it  knows  ? 
We  have  answered    this  in  general  in  previous    remarks. 
Knowledge  is  a  simple,  indivisible  act.    It  exists  only  as  it 
grasps  an  object.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  conscious  of  an  act 
of  knowledge,  without  at  the  same  time  knowing  the  object 
with  respect  to  which  that  knowledge  exists.    Knowledge  is  a 
relation,  the  two  terms  of  which  are, — ^the  mind  tliat  knows, 
and  the  object  known ;  and  we  cannot  know  one  term  of  a 
relation,  without  at  the  same  time  knowing  the  other.  *  Ham- 
ilton examines  Beid's  views  as  apph'ed  to  the  several  faculties. 
Beid  says,  ^^  We  are  conscious  of  the  imagination  of  a  Oentaur 
but  not  of  the  Centaur  imagined."    "But,"  says  Hamilton, 
"  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  thafthe  object  and  the  act 
of  imagination  are  identical.    Thus,  the  Centaur  imagined  and 
the  act  imagining  it  are  one  and  indivisible.    What  is  the  act  of 
imagining  a  Centaur  but  the  Centaur  imaged,  or  the  image  of 
the  Centaur  ?    What  is  the  image  of  the  Centaur,  but  the  act 
of  imagining  it  ?    Tlie  Centaur  is  both  the  object  and  the  act  of 
imagination  ;  it  is  the  same  thing  viewed  in  different  relations." 
So,  too,  with  regard  to  memory,  Beid  says  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  act  of  remembering,  but  not  of  the  tiling  remem- 
bered.  Memory,  according  to  him,  is  an  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  past,  while  consciousness  is  an  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  present.     Here  there  is  immediate  knowledge  of  which 
we  are  not  conscious.    Hamilton's  reply  brings  out  one  of  the 
most  prominent  distinctions  in  his  philosophy, — the  distinction 
between  immediate  knowledge  and  mediate  knowledge,  or  be- 
lief and  inference.  He  first  shoMrs  what  immediate  knowledge 
is,  and  then  demonstrates  that  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
past  is  impossible.    What,  then,  is  immediate  knowledge? 
For  a  thing  to  be  known  immediately,  it  must  be  known  apart 
from  the  intervention  or  medium  of  anything  else,— must, 
therefore,  be  known  in  itself,  in  those  qualities  through  which 
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it  manifeots  its  existence.  Bat  if  it  can  be  known  immediately 
only  as  it  is  known  in  itself,  then  must  it  be  ^'  actually  in  ex- 
istence and  actually  in  immediate  relation  to  our  faculties  of 
knowledge."  It  follows,  of  course,  that  there  can  be  no  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  the  past,  the  idea  of  which  itself  ex- 
cludes the  possibility  of  actual  existence.  Such  is  immediate 
knowledge  in  relation  to  the  object  known.  How  is  it  with 
respect  to  the  cognitive  act  I  ^^  Every  act,  and  consequently 
every  act  of  knowledge  exists  only  as  it  now  exists ;  and  as  it 
exists  only  in  the  now^  it  can  be  cognizant  only  of  a  now  ex- 
istent object"  The  author  then  applies  these  remarks  to  the 
memory ;  and  here  we  quote  at  length  for  the  sake  of  the 
valuable  truths  which  the  quotation  will  set  forth. 

« Memory  is  an  act, — an  act  of  knowledge ;  It  can,  therefore,  be  cognizant 
only  of  a  now-existent  object.  But  the  object  known  in  memory  is,  ex  hjfpotheiiy 
paat ;  eonaeqnently,  we  are  reduced  to  the  dOemma,  either  of  refusing  a  past  ob- 
ject to  be  known  in  memory  at  aU,  or  of  admitting  it  to  be  only  mediately  known, 
in  and  throngh  a  present  object  That  the  latter  alttmatiTe  is  the  tme,  it  wiU  re- 
ifoke  a  Tery  few  explanatory  words  to  conyince  you.  What  are  the  contents  of 
an  act  of  memory  ?  An  act  of  memory  Is  merely  a  present  state  of  mind,  which 
we  are  conscious  of,  not  as  absolute,  but  as  relatiye  to,  and  representing,  another 
state  of  mind,  and  accompanied  with  the  belief  that  the  state  of  mind,  as  now 
represented,  has  actually  been.  I  remember  an  event  I  saw, — the  landing  of 
George  IV  at  Leith.  This  remembrance  is  only  a  consciousness  of  certain  imag- 
inations, involTing  the  conviction  that  these  imaginations  now  represent  ideally 
▼hat  I  formerly  really  experienced.  All  that  is  immediately  known  in  the  act  of 
nemory  is  the  present  mental  modification ;  that  is,  the  representation  and  coo* 
eomitant  belief.  Beyond  this  mental  modification,  we  know  nothing :  and  this 
mental  modification  is  not  only  known  to  consciousness,  but  only  exists  in  and  by 
consciousness  Of  any  past  object,  real  or  ideal,  the  mind  knows  and  can  know 
nothing,  for  ex  hypothetic  no  snch  object  now  exists ;  or  if  it  be  said  to  know  such 
sn  object,  it  can  only  be  said  to  know  it  mediately,  as  represented  in  the  present 
mental  modification.  Properly  speaking,  however,  we  know  only  the  actual  and 
present,  and  all  real  knowledge  is  an  immediate  knowledge.  What  is  said  to  be 
mediately  known,  is,  in  truth,  not  known  to  be,  but  only  believed  to  be ;  for  its 
existence  is  only  an  inference  resting  on  the  belief,  that  the  mental  modification 
tndy  represents  what  is  in  itself  beyond  the  sphere  of  knowledge.  What  is  im- 
mediately known  must  be ;  for  what  is  immediately  known  Is  supposed  to  be  known 
IS  existing.  The  denial  of  the  existence,  and  of  the  existence  within  the  sphere 
of  consciousness,  involves,  therefore,  a  denial  of  the  immediate  knowledge  of  an 
object  We  may,  accordingly,  doubt  the  reality  of  any  object  of  mediate  knowl- 
edge, without  denying  the  reality  of  the  immediate  knowledge  on  which  the 
mediate  knowledge  restii    In  memory,  for  instance,  we  cannot  deny  the  existence 
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of  the  present  represeotation  and  belief,  for  their  ezlstenee  is  the  conseioiisnaas 
of  their  existence  itselfl  To  doobt  their  existence,  therefore,  is  for  us  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  onr  consciousness.  But  as  this  doubt  itself  exists  onlj  through 
consciousness,  it  would,  consequently,  annihilate  itself.  But,  though  in  memorj 
we  must  admit  the  reality  of  the  representation  and  belief,  as  facts  of  consdoiu- 
neon,  we  may  doubt,  we  may  deny,  that  the  representation  and  belief  are  tme. 
We  may  assert  that  they  represent  what  neyer  was,  and  that  all  beyond  their  pres- 
ent mental  existence  is  a  delusion.  This,  however,  could  not  be  the  case  if  our 
knowledge  of  the  past  were  immediate.  So  far,  therefore,  is  memory  from  being 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,  that  it  to  at  best  only  a  mediate  knoi^edge 
of  the  past ;  while,  in  philosophical  propriety,  it  is  ii«l  a  knowUdge  of  thi  ptui  mt 
all,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  preeent  and  a  belief  of  the  past.  But  in  whaterer  terms 
we  may  choose  to  designate  the  contents  of  memory,  it  is  manifest  tliat  these 
contents  are  all  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness.**    pp.  152,  15S. 

Hamilton  next  considers  Keid's  position,  that  in  perception 
we  are  conscious  of  the  act  of  perception,  but  not  of  the  thing 
perceived ;  and  following  the  same  strain  of  remark  as  jnst 
mentioned,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  consciousness  of 
the  act  necessitates  the  consciousness  of  tlie  object.  But  we 
cannot  follow  the  discussion  further. 

We  sum  up  the  whole  case.  Dr.  Eeid,  in  separating  the  acts 
of  cognition  from  the  objects  of  cognition,  and  assigning  our 
knowledge  of  the  former  to  consciousness,  and  of  the  latter  to 
otiier  faculties,  such  as  perception,  memory,  and  imagination, 
has,  in  the  first  place,  disjoined  in  philosophy  what  is  one  and 
inseparable  in  natnre.  For,  in  being  conscious  of  an  act,  we 
are  necessarily  conscious  of  the  object  known  in  the  act  Still , 
since  we  can  separate  in  thought  what  is  inseparable  in  reality y 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  such  separation,  provided  the 
necessities  of  philosophical  inquiry  required  it.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  not  only  is  there  no  necessity  for  thus  sundering 
the  unity  of  our  cognitions,  but  the  procedure  works  great 
harm  to  the  interests  of  a  true  philosophy.  Questions  as  to 
the  certainty  of  our  knowledge  could  only  arise  from  philo- 
sophical inquiry,  and  it  was  philosophy  that,  in  answering  these 
questions,  brought  out  and  marked  the  distinction  between  "I 
know,"  and  "  I  know  that  I  know.**  It  did  this  to  point  out 
distinctly  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge,  and  for  this  purpose 
fixed  upon  the  word  the  most  expressive  of  certainty — con- 
sciousness.    When  we  say  we  are  conscious  of  knowing,  we 
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mean  we  are  snre  of  it  Now  Beid,  in  signalizing  the  cer* 
tainty  of  our  acts  of  cognition,  viewed  merely  as  modifications 
of  mind,  by  appropriating  to  them  alone  the  faculty  of  con- 
sdonsness,  has  thrown  some  donbt  on  the  reality  of  the  objects 
of  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  of  Hamilton 
gives  assnrance  of  the  certainty  of  all  our  immediate  knowl- 
edge, and  that  in  accordance  witii  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Let  philosophy,  then,  start  with  this: — ^Tho  mind  knows,  has 
knowledge,  and  kuows  that  it  knows.  The  mind  knatosj  and 
it  is  this  knowledge,  and  this  knowledge  alone,  which  consti- 
tutes the  materials  of  philosophy.  It  knows  that  it  knows :  it 
is.  sure  of  the  reality  of  what  it  knows.  The  knowledge  of 
which  it  is  the  author,  is  a  real  thing.  Philosophy,  in  order 
to  have  an  existence,  must  take  its  materials  from  the  mind, 
and  must  rely  upon  the  sole  authority  of  the  mind  for  the  real- 
ity of  tliat  which  it  takes.  Let  consciousness  stand  for  the 
mind  viewed  as  putting  forth  acts  of  knowledge,  and  as 
authenticating  those  acts.  Consciousness,  then,  in  this  sense, 
furnishes  the  facts  with  which  philosophy  has  to  do,  and  au- 
dienticates  their  reality,  and  it  would  be  self-destruction  in 
philosophy  to  deny  or  doubt  the  testimony  of  consciousness. 

Having  illustrated  the  nature  and  office  of  consciousness, 
our  author  proceeds  to  lay  down  *•  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
legitimacy  of  its  applications."  This  is  a  new  field  of  inquiry, 
and  here,  in  our  opinion,  Hamilton  has  won  some  of  his  great- 
est triumphs.  But,  though  the  lectures  containing  these  inves- 
tigations (the  15th  and  16th)  are  among  the  most  interesting 
in  the  Volume,  we  are  obliged  to  waive  any  further  attention 
to  them. 

Having  shown  the  laws  and  authority  of  consciousness,  our 
author  illustrates  the  whole  topic  by  examining  three  of  the 
most  general  fads  of  consciousness.  The  first  is  "  the  duality 
of  consciousness,"  by  which  is  meant  the  fact  that  in  the  sim- 
plest act  of  perception,  "  I  am  conscious  of  myself  as  the  per- 
ceiving subject,  and  of  an  external  reality  as  the  object  per- 
ceived ;"  (Lecture  16.)  The  second  general  fact  is  implied  in 
the  question,  "Are  we  always  consciously  active?"  (Lect.  17,) 
and  the  diird,  in  the  question,  "  Is  the  mind  ever  unconsciously 
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modified  ?"  (Lectures  18  and  19,)  and  with  this  oar  author  con- 
clndes  the  general  discossion  of  conscioasneas, — a  discassiony 
we  venture  to  taj,  the  most  profound  the  subject  has  ever  re- 
ceived— and  here  we  are  obliged  to  end  our  critidism. 

It  so  happened  that  we  did  not  read  the  Article  on  Hamil- 
ton in  the  North  British,  till  just  as  we  had  finished  our  own* 
We  are  led  by  some  things  in  that  Article  to  dwell  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  a  distbction  which  Hamilton  makes  in  knowledge, — 
a  distinction,  the  neglect  of  which  alone  gives  plausibility  to 
the  charge  of  inconsistency  which  the  critic  brings  against 
him. 

The  distinction  which  we  refer  to,  is  the  distinction  between 
immediate  and  mediate  knowledge.  An  object,  in  order  to  be 
known  immediately,  must  be  known,  as  we  have  already  said, 
in  the  phenomena  by  which  its  existence  is  manifested ;  but  in 
order  to  be  thus  known,  it  must  be  in  actual  existence  and 
must  stand  in  immediate  relation  to  the  knowing  mind.  Op- 
posed to  objects  in  actual  existence  and  in  immediate  relatioa 
to  the  mind,  are  such  objects  as  are  removed  in  time  or  spaco 
from  the  sphere  of  the  mind's  present  activity.  Now,  it  is  of 
the  objects  of  the  former  class  alone  that  we  have  immediate 
knowledge.  It  is  of  these  objects  alone  that  we  are  conscious. 
It  is  the  consciousness  of  that  which  is  in  actual  and  immedi- 
ate relatioa  to  the  mind,  which  constitutes  immediate  knowl- 
edge, and  which  alone,  perhaps,  should  be  called  knowledge. 
But  we  may  believe  in  the  past ;  we  may  infer  the  absent  and 
remote,  though  we  are  unconsciaue  of  them.  We  may  know, 
using  the  word  know  in  a  lower  sense,  that  of  which  we  are 
not  conscious,  through  that  of  which  we  are  conscious.  Now, 
Hamilton  inclines  to  hold,  or  perhaps  we  should  say,  does  hold, 
that  *^  we  know  only  the  actual  and  present,  and  all  real  knowl- 
edge is  an  immediate  knowledge.  What  is  said  to  be  medi- 
ately known  is,  in  truth,  not  known  to  be,  but  only  believed  to 
be."  We  cannot  forbear  adding  an  illustration.  ^^  I  call  up 
an  image  of  the  Bigh  Church.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that  I  am 
ooneciouSj  or  immediately  cognizant  of  all  that  is  known  as 
an  act  or  modification  of  my  mind,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
modification  or  act  which  constitutes  the  mentflJ  image  of  the 
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cathedral.  But,  as  in  this  operation  it  is  evident  that  I  atia 
(xmsciausy  or  immediately  cognizant  of  the  cathedral,  as  imaged 
in  my  mind  ;  so  it  is  equally  manifest  that  I  am  not  cOnsoiauSy 
or  immediately  cognizant,  of  the  cathedral,  as  existing.  But 
still,  I  am  said  to  know  it ;  it  is  even  called  the  object  of  my 
fhonght.  I  can,  however,  only  know  it  mediately— only  through 
tiie  mental  image  which  represents  it  to  consciousness ;  and  it 
can  only  be  styled  the  object  of  thought,  inasmuch  as  a  refer- 
ence to  it  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  act  of  representation.'' 
(See  pp.  313-317.)  Hence,  in  his  view,  we  are  conscious,  not 
of  all  that  we  may  be  said  to  know,  but  of  that  only  of  which 
we  have  immediate  knowledge.  The  distinction  between  what 
we  hnoWj  and  what  we  believe  and  infery  is  fundamental  in 
Hamilton's  philosophy,  and,  as  we  think,  must  be  in  all  true 
philosophy ;  and  he  has  carried  it  through  his  lectures  with 
rigid  accuracy  of  thought  It  is  a  pity  that  the  English  lan- 
guage has  no  single  words  to  distinguish  knowledge  in  the 
highest  sense  from  beliefs  and  inferences,  but  we  have  to  use 
the  combination  of  "immediate"  and  "mediate"  "knowl- 
edge." Of  course  the  qualifying  words  are  frequently  omit- 
ted, but  in  general,  Hamilton  uses  the  words  "  knowledge," 
and  "  to  know,"  in  their  highest  sense.  It  is,  also,  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Hamilton  has  not  taken  pains  to  express,  more 
decisively  his  opinion  as  to  the  trustworthiness  and  value  of 
beliefe  and  inferences.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  we  have 
not  immediate  knowledge  of  objects,  that  the  knowledge  we 
do  have  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  and  acted  upon.  And,  it 
riiould  be  remembered,  that  while  the  distinction  between 
knowledge,  and  belief  or  inference,  is  all-important  in  philoso- 
phy, it  is  not  of  course  of  equal  importance  in  practice.  Ham- 
ilton himself,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Henry  Calderwood,  written  in 
1854,  has  pointed  out  this  distinction.  We  quote  :  "In  gen- 
eral, I  do  not  think  you  have  taken  sufficiently  into  account 
the  following  circumstances:  1st,  that  the  Infinite  which  I 
contemplate  is  considered  only  as  in  thotight;  the  Infinite  be- 
yond thought  being,  it  may  be,  an  object  of  belief,  but  not  of 
knowledge. 
"  2d,  That  the  sphere  of  our  belief  is  much  more  extensive 
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than  the  Bpliero  of  oar  knoidedge;  and  therefore,  when  I  deny 
that  the  Infinite  can  by  ns  be  hnown^  I  am  far  from  denying 
that  by  OS  it  is,  most,  and  onghl  to  be,  hdievedy 

We  turn  now  to  the  writer  in  the  North  British  Review. 

In  examining  the  question,  '^  whether  we  are  always  eon- 
scionsly  active,'^  Hamilton  refers  to  somnambulism,  in  which 
state  there  must  be,  he  says,  ^^  consciousness,  and  an  exalted 
consciousness,"  and  yet^  on  coming  out  of  this  condition,  wo 
have  no  remembrance  of  anything  that  occurred  in  it.  We 
do  not  remember  that  of  which  we  were  conscious.  Hence, 
says  the  critic,  "consciousness  is  possible  without  memory;" 
yet,  Hamilton's  doctrine  is,  that  "  memory  itself  presupposes 
consciousness."  But  it  is  not  denied  that  the  act  of  conscious- 
ness in  the  state  of  somnambulism  is  accompanied  by  memory 
as  really  as  in  the  state  of  wakefulness.  The  assertion  is,  that 
the  whole  process,  the  act  of  consciousness  with  every  thing 
connected  with  it,  is  forgotten. 

Following  upon  this  doctrine  of  the  unbroken  conscious 
activity  of  mind,  is  the  apparently  contradictory  doctrine,  that 
mind  "  exerts  energies,  and  is  the  subject  of  modifications  of 
neither  of  which  is  it  conscious."  But  mental  activity,  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
energies  and  activities  of  which  we  are  not  conscious.  But 
if  not  thus  contradictory,  the  doctrine,  according  to  the  critic, 
is  inconsistent  with  another  and  leading  principle  of  liamil- 
ton's  philosophy  ;  namely,  "  that  consciousness  comprehends 
all  the  modifications — all  the  phenomena,  of  the  thinking  sub- 
ject" This  inconsistency  on  the  surface  of  it  is  so  patent  that 
we  may  be  sure  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  not  far  to  be 
sought.  We  are  conscious  of  mental  states  viewed  as  mere 
phenomena.  In  case  these  states  are  about  objects  standing  in 
immediate  relation  to  the  mind  and  in  actual  existence,  we  are 
also  conscious  of  these  objects.  In  case  they  are  about  objects 
removed  in  any  way  from  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  we 
cannot  be  conscious  of  the  objects  themselves,  but  only  of  the 
belief  that  they  exist.  Now,  in  regard  to  mental  energies  and 
states  which  do  not  come  into  consciousness,  but  which  for  any 
reason  we  may  believe  to  exist,  we  may  use  the  same  language; 
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we  are  not  conscions  of  them  as  objects  of  belief,  tliongh  we 
are  of  the  belief  itself.  In  other  words,  there  are  mental 
states  out  of  the  sphere  of  consciousness  as  really  as  within  it, 
and  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  in  referring  to  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness,  Hamilton  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  point 
ont  this  very  obvions  distinction.  Whether  his  doctrine  of 
latent  states  and  agencies  is  trne  or  not,  is  another  question ; 
it  certainly  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  other  teachings. 

We  have  only  a  remark  more.  The  writer  in^the  North 
British  Beview  says,  "Were  his  pages  adorned  with  the  elo* 
qnence  of  Cousin,  or  even  the  brilliancy  of  inferior  philoso- 
phers, there  would  be  little  to  desire," — that  is,  in  point  of 
style.  The  admirable  precision  of  the  French  philosophical 
style  may  perhaps  endure  the  eloquence  of  Cousin,  and  bril- 
liancy may  make  up  for  an  inferior  philosophy  in  the  view  of 
those  who  care  little  for  philosophy,  but  how  any  one  who  is 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  such  a  philosophy  as  Hamilton 
has  unfolded,  should  be  dissatisfied  with  the  absence  of  "  elo- 
quence and  brilliancy  "  from  these  lectures,  is,  to  us,  very  re- 
markable. When  we  consider  the  vigorous  and  manly  style 
in  which  they  are  written,  and  the  choice  passages  which  a 
varied  scholarship  has  brought  together  from  the  greatest 
thinkers  and  writers  of  the  world,  we  have  hardly  patience 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  need  to  be  adorned  with  the  orna- 
ments of  a  brilliant  rhetoric 
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AiffioL*  VIIL— PROFESSOR  HUNTINQTOire  NEW  VOLUME  OF 

SERMONa 

ChrigUan  Believing  and  Living.    Sebmoks  by  F.  D.  Huht* 
iNOTONy  D.  D.  Boston :  Croebj,  Nichols  &  Co.  1860.  pp.  628. 

The  Christian  public  have  already  heard  with  pleasore  of 
this  second  volome  of  Sermons  from  the  pen  of  the  UniverBity 
Preacher  in  Harrard  College.  Oar  readers,  whether  they 
have  seen  it  as  yet  or  not,  are  prepared  to  welcome  it,  and 
anticipate  our  commendations.  It  is  a  book  which,  as  it  falls 
from  the  press,  falls  into  hands  outstretched  to  receive  it,  and 
which  will  be  sought  for  with  avidity  by  diverse  classes,  and 
through  communions  the  most  unlike.  It  has  a  two-fold  claim 
upon  our  attention.  It  belongs  to  that  class  of  Sermons, 
•which  have  done  so  much  to  redeem  this  department  of  litera- 
ture from  the  contempt  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  we  are 
constrained  to  add,  deservedly.  Instead  of  being  abstract  dis- 
cussions, the  outgrowth  of  artificial  modes  of  thinking,  address- 
ed to  tastes  as  artificial,  sermons  bearing  no  marks  of  human 
authorship,  and  as  suited  to  the  ninth  as  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  ^^  without  father,  without  mother,  without  descent,'' 
they  are,  what  all  popular  sermons  are,  and  what  we  hold  a 
Christian  sermon  ought  to  be,  earnest  utterances  of  the  thought 
of  the  time,  phases  of  life,  discourses  inseparable  from  the  man 
who  speaks,  the  people  who  hear,  and  the  epoch  in  the  unfold- 
ing kingdom  of  Christian  truth,  when  just  such  thoughts  and 
experiences  mark  the  stage  of  human  progress.  A  true  ser- 
mon is  a  fact,  not  a  speculation  ;  the  preacher  himself  believes 
and  therefore  speaks,  and  speaks  what  other  men  need  and 
wait,  for,  or  in  their  blindness  deny;  and  the  sermon  conse- 
quently has  an  historic  meaning  and  place.  The  Hietory  of 
the  Christian  Religion  and  Church  might  be  traced  back  to 
the  Apostles  and  the  person  of  our  Lord  himself,  by  means  of 
such  facts,  had  they  been  preserved  to  us ;  not  an  event,  essen- 
tial to  an  understanding  of  the  development  of  the  kingdom 
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of  Ood  on  earth,  but  would  have  a  witness  for  itself  in  these 
utterances ;  they  are  tho  breathings  of  that  life,  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  conducted  through  human  hearts,  and  they 
hare  grown  emphatic  and  eloquent  by  the  attempt  to  suppress 
or  control  them.    There  is  littie  matter  of  surprise,  therefore, 
in  die  present  popularity  and  permanent  value  of  a  good 
sermon ;  not  that  all  popular  sermons  are  good,  any  more  than 
all  notoriety  is  fame,  not  that  we  reyerence  the  maxim  '^  vcm 
pcpiUij  vox  dei^^^  as  vulgarly  interpreted  ;  still  we  are  di8[>osed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  fate  of  sermons  that  fell  still-bom  from  the 
press ;  they  did  not  so  much  die,  as  failed  to  be.    The  type  of 
many   an   old  fashioned  New  England    sermon,  is   an  ab- 
stract and  often  metaphysical  discussion  of  some  universal 
proposition,  prefaced  by  just  enough  of  exegesis  to  connect  it 
with  the  text  by  way  of  inference  or  suggestion,  similitude  or 
contrast,  and  followed  by  applications  so  generic  and  vague,  as 
to  suggest  the  suspicion  that  the  preacher  spoke  before  duel- 
istB  watching  for  personalities^  or  in  fear  of  being  served  with 
procoes  for  libel.    Whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  look  through 
the  old  Election  Sermons,  in  which  the  clergy  of  New  England 
discoursed  before  the  law  makers,  will  observe  in  regard  to 
most  of  them  how  little  they  contain  of  historic  matter,  or  even 
allasion,  how,  with  some  marked  exceptions,  the  preachers 
touched  their  hearers,  or  their  times,  at  scarcely  a  single  point 
of  sensibility,  even  though  they  were  speaking  at  the  most 
interesting  and  important  junctures  of  our  colonial  history, 
when  were  sown  the  seeds  which  are  still  bearing  fhiit  in 
church  and  state,  when  legislatures  and  the  people  were  alike 
occupied  with  discussing  some  organic  principle  of  civil  right 
or  ecclesiastical  order,  and  a  living  utterance  from  the  pulpit 
would  have  been  to  us  in  our  times,  if  not  to  them  in  theirs, 
like  ^^  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place."    South's  sermons  are 
Hot  less  interesting  and  full  of  life  to-day,  than  they  were  when 
spoken  two  centuries  ago ;  and  as  historical  monuments  they 
are  increasingly  valuable.  The  contrast  betAveen  them  and  many 
sermons  of  that  date,  preached  in  New  England,  is  most 
striking,  even  more  so  in  respect  of  matter,  than  of  style,  and 
in  the  last  respect  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  men  spoke  the 
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game  mother  English,  and  were  formed  by  the  same  authors. 
We  are  far  from  holding  ap  Sonth  as  a  model  in  temper,  or 
impartialitj;  we  believe  that  our  Paritan  fathers,  on  both  sides 
of  the  waters,  were  infinitely  his  superiors  in  Christian  integ- 
rity and  self-denying  faithfulness  to  God  and  posterity.  Bat 
as  a  sermonizer,  he  is  to  be  honored  even  by  those  whom  he 
misrepresented  and  who  difler.from  him  the  most,  for  he 
preached  as  a  living  man  to  living  men  ;  his  sermons  need  no 
prefixes  of  date,  for  they  are  inseparable  from  the  times,  with 
whose  hist-ory  they  are  identified.  While  South  was  preaching 
thus,  and  therefore  pleaches  still,  the  New  England  minister 
was  busying  himself  about  Israel  of  old,  and  Egypt  and  the 
Wilderness  of  Sin,  and  applying  the  lessons  of  God's  eternal 
truth  so  obscurely  to  the  Israel  whom  he  led  forth  out  of 
another  house  of  bondage,  and  settled  in  a  new  land  of  prom- 
ise, that  for  us  at  this  distance  it  is  impossible  to  glean  from 
those  discourses  when,  or  for  what  the  preacher  spoke,  and 
dead  as  they  are  now  in  their  antiquarian  sleep,  we  can 
scarcely  believe  they  are  any  more  so  than  when  spoken. 
It  was  not  so  with  the  first  generation  of  Puritan  preach- 
ers; they  were  practical  and  home-thrusting  men,  history- 
makers,  studying  the  word  of  God  and  proclaiming  it  for 
the  express  purpose  of  laying  foundations  in  church  and 
state.  When  Cotton,  in  the  First  Church,  Boston,  estab- 
lished any  great  truth  out  of  the  word  of  God,  so  earnest 
was  his  ministry,  and  so  earnest  the  founders  of  that  Christian 
commonwealUi,  that  the  trutli,  thus  established,  at  once  made 
its  appearance  in  the  legislation  of  the  infiant  colony.  But  the 
intense  life,  in  which  New  England  began,  was  quickly  ibllow- 
ed  by  formalism  and  death ;  no  one  can  study  our  early  annals 
without  being  struck  with  the  differences  between  the  firH 
planters  and  the  second  generation,  in  culture,  liberality,  free- 
dom from  prejudice,  and  thorough  sincerity;  the  difference  to 
say  the  least  was  equally  great  between  the  ministers.  A  dead 
scholasticism  came  in  the  place  of  a  living  ministry,  and  it  has 
had  a  long  reign;  but  it  is,  we  trust,  passing  away,  although 
we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  hold  it  still  has  upon  our  pulpits. 
There  are  many  barrels  of  sermons  now,  well  filled,  nay,  and 
turned  over,  from  all  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  learn 
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whether  the  preacher  were  a  married  man,  or  bachelor,  and 
preached  to  a  sea-faring  or  agricultural  people.  We  have 
heard  of  a  venerable  pastor,  along  the  Sound,  who  met  his 
people  after  one  of  those  terrible  steamboat  disasters,  which 
thrilled  the  country  with  horror,  and  although  his  own  congre- 
gation came  together  bowed  down  in  participation  with  the 
general  distress,  he  neither  alluded  to  it  in  sermon  or  prayer. 
Bat  such  cases  are  rare  now,  and  will  be  still  rarer  hereafter ; 
-we  have  indeed  other  besetments :  we  sometimes  fear  lest  the 
palpit  be  perverted  from  itB  sacred  uses,  and  while  degrading 
the  public  taste,  be  itself  degraded  and  lose  the  respect  which 
it  retained  notwithstanding  its  comparative  powerlessness ; 
onr  pulpits  have  come  down  architecturally  nearer  the  pews, 
and  sometimes  morally  below  them,  but  we  do  not  expect  to 
see  them,  though  made  of  marble,  occupied  again  by  a  petri- 
fied minister. 

These  remarks,  however,  have  drawn  us  aside  from  our  in- 
tended track  of  thought.  Dr.  Huntington's  sermons  are  vital 
and  vitalizing,  and  like  Bushnell's  and  Robertson's,  will  ele- 
vate the  character  and  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  pulpit ; 
and  they  have  another  attraction, — to  literary  they  add  a  theo- 
logical interest.  Nay,  and  more  than  this,  it  is  still  theology 
in  the  concrete,  historical  and  personal ;  it  is  the  portraying 
of  the  process  by  which  he  has  been  led  out  of  the  Unitarian- 
ism  of  his  early  ministry  into  a  distinct  and  positive  Trinita- 
rianism.  His  previous  publication.  Sermons  to  the  People^ 
was  indeed  Evangelical  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and 
contained  an  emphatic  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  and  by  its  whole  spirit  commended  itself  to  general  con- 
fidence and  acceptance.  But  the  present  volume  witnesses  to 
a  progress  in  the  author's  mind,  by  the  freeness  with  which 
he  adopts  the  phraseology  of  onr  orthodox  standards  and 
symbols.  The  word  "  Trinity  "  has  not  the  merit  of  being  a 
Scriptural  one,  and  for  a  time  Dr.  Huntington  refrained  from 
using  it,  while  he  taught  the  doctrine  substantially  for  which 
the  word  stood  as  a  representative.  He  seems  to  have  found 
himself  constrained  to  accept  the  term  out  of  loyalty  to  the 
truth  it  expe^ed, 
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"  The  term  Trinity ^^'^  he  writes,  "  is  not  applied  to  the  doc- 
trine in  the  Bible;  but  is  a  definite  and  just  description  of 
what  the  Bible  teaches  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  adopted  and  used.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  venerable 
and  hallowed  custom  of  Christian  centuries,  and  of  innumera- 
ble hosts  of  confessors,  sages,  and  saints.  There  is  an  especial 
reason  for  using  it,  if  from  its  omission  the  inference  should  be 
anywhere  drawn  that  the  truth  itself,  which  the  term  conveys, 
is  denied.  Calvin  said  he  was  willing  that  the  name  ^Trinity  ' 
should  be  '  buried  and  forgot,'  if  only  this  could  be  the  ac- 
cepted faith  of  all, — that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  each 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  property,  are  one  Gk)d.  Equally 
willing  ought  we  to  be  to  take  and  assert  that  name,  if  thereby 
we  may  render  to  this  *  acceptance  of  faith '  any  more  unam- 
biguous or  unreserved  honor." — ^p.  357. 

Tlie  above  is  an  extract  from  the  twentieth  sermon,  around 
which  the  chief  interest  of  the  volume,  theologically  at  least, 
gathers.  It  is  founded  upon  our  Lord's  words,  Matt,  xxviii,  19, 
*'  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;"  and  is  entitled,  "Life,  Salvation  and  Comfort  for  Man 
in  the  Divine  Trinity."  It  is  a  precise  statement  of  the  or- 
thodox and  church  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  we  know  not 
where  we  can  find  a  better ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  accepta- 
ble and  strengthening  to  all  classes  of  believers  in  this  central 
doctrine  of  the  Evangelical  system.  We  should  hope  it  will 
also  be  considered  with  candor  and  kindness  by  those  from 
whose  faith  he  has  separated  himself  and  which  he  opposes, 
for  the  sermon  is  not  more  distinguished  by  the  explicitness 
and  emphasis  of  its  Trinitarianism,  than  by  the  justice  and 
charity  it  breathes  toward  the  advocates  of  Unitarianism.  We 
cite  the  following  passage,  as  beautifully  blending  the  aflSrma- 
tion  of  this  cherished  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Catholic 
Church,  with  an  affectionate  and  tender  spirit  toward  those 
who  deny  it. 

"  Let  the  solemn  and  tender  spirit  of  that  parting  scene  where  the  doctrine 
was  announced  with  such  august  authority  be  given  to  our  unworthy  attempt  to 
reaffirm  it !  It  ought  to  be  the  last  of  all  subjects  to  be  handled  in  a  hard, 
technical,  jejune,  or  merely  dogmatic  treatment  Still  less  should  the  shnrp,  fierce 
temper  of  dialectical  ambition  or  partisan  controversy  intrude  to  cmbitu*r  the 
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discassioo.  How  difTerent  might  have  been  the  result,  for  the  interests  of  a  tme 
theology  and  an  nndefiled  religion,  if,  in  their  arguments  and  expostuktions  for 
their  Master's,  divinity,  believers  had  always  remembered  the  gentleness  of  bis 
example !  May  that  Lord  of  perfect  love  breathe  a  better  influenee  over  the 
studies,  reasonings,  and  persuasions  of  those  who  seek  to  behold  and  publish  his 
glory  !  No  apprehension,  however  clear  or  deep,  of  the  great  reality  of  the 
Three-in-one  can  justify  a  defense  with  the  unhallowed  weapons  of  pride,  de- 
nunciation, or  dogmatism.  We  must  remember  there  is  also  a  threefold  unity 
of  the  complete  human  goodness,  as  of  the  being  of  our  God,  and  that  of  this 
charity  is  the  perfect  bond.  If  we  break  it,  earnestness  may  plead  in  extenua- 
tion for  us,  but  it  never  expunges  the  wrong.  And  with  charity  let  us  try  to 
keep  humility ; — try  to  keep  it  the  more,  since  one  of  the  plainest  offices  of  the 
special  mystery  of  faith  before  us  is  to  require  and  preserve  this  lowliness  of  the 
CThristian  mmd.  Where  the  aiTOgant,  self-asserting  intellect  has  to  veil  its  face, 
presumption  in  judgment  may  well  lie  stiU.  If  in  all  the  circle  of  sacred  themes 
there  is  one  where  both  the  dryness  of  scholastic  speculation  and  the  acerbity  of 
polemics  should  be  laid  aside,  where  the  method  should  be  spiritual,  the  tone 
derout,  and  all  the  thoughts  penetrated  and  tempered  with  the  fragancy  of  holy 
affeetioDS,  it  surely  is  this.* 

*'  It  may  furnish  an  aid  to  this  catholicity,  as  it  certainly  is  an  impressive  testi- 
mony to  the  doctrine  itself,  that  the  Christian  world  has  been  so  generally  agreed 
in  it.    Truth  is  not  determined  by  majorities ;  and  yet  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  our  constitution  not  to  be  affected  by  a  testimony  so  vast,  uniform, 
and  sacred  as  that  which  is  rendered  by  the  common  belief  of  Christian  history 
and  the  Christian  countries  to  the  truth  of  the  Trinity.     There  is  something  ex- 
tremely painfhl,  not  to  say  irreverent,  towards  the  Providence  which  has  watched 
and  led  the  true  Christian  Israel,  in  presuming  that  a  tenet  so  emphatically 
and  gladly  received  in   all   the   ages  and  regions  of  Christendom  as  almost 
literally  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  test  of  Yincentius, — believed  always,  every- 
where, and  by  all,f — is  unfounded  in  revelation  and  truth.    Such  a  conclusion 
pats  an  aspect  of  uncertainty  over  the  mind  of  the  Church  scarcely  consistent 
with  any  tolerable  confidence  in  that  great  promise  of  the  Master,  that  he  would 
be  with  hia  own  all  days.    We  travel  abroad  through  these  converted  lands,  over 
the  round  world.    We  enter,  at  the  call  of  the  Sabbath  morning  lig^t,  the  place 
of  assembled  worshipers :  let  it  be  the  newly-planted  conventicle  on  the  edge  of 
the  Western  forest,  or  the  missionary  station  at  the  extremity  of  the  Eastern  con- 
tinent;   let  it  be  the  collection  of  northern  mountaineers,  or  the  dwellers  in 
southern  valleys ;  let  it  be  in  the  plain  village  meeting-house,  or  in  the  magni- 
ficent cathedrals  of  the  old  cities ;  let  it  be  the  crowded  congregation  of  the 
metropolis,  or  the  *  two  or  three '  that  meet  in  faith  in  upper  chambers,  or  in  log- 
huts,  or  under  palm-trees ;  let  it  be  groups  in  dark  and  by-way  alleys,  com- 
panies of  rescued  vagrants,  victims  of  persecution  in  caves  of  the  rocks  and  hi- 
ding-places of  the  hills ;  let  it  be  regenerate  bands  gathered  to  pray  in  any  of  the 
islands  of  the  ocean,  or  thankful  circles  of  believers  confessing  their  dependence 


♦  "  So  that  we  may  rather  experience  the  power  of  these  mysteries  of  the  Trinity 
in  the  heart  than  speak  about  them  in  lofty  words."    Twkstin. 
t  "Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus." 
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and  beseeching  pardon  on  ship^s  decks  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  So  we  pass 
OTer  the  ontstretched  countries  of  both  hemispheres : — it  is  well-nigh  certun, — 
80  certain  that  the  rare  and  scattered  exceptions  drop  out  of  the  Uroad  and  gen- 
eral conclusion, — that  the  IowIy  petitions,  the  ferrent  supplications,  the  hearty 
confessions,  the  eager  thanksgivings,  or  the  grand  peals  of  choral  adoration, 
which  our  ears  shall  hear  will  end  in  the  uplifting  ascription  to  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  one  erer-liTing  and  almighty  God  of  all  the  earth. 
This  is  the  Toico  of  the  unhesitating  praise  that  embraces  and  hallows  the 
globe.  Or  we  stand  still,  and  look  backward,  to  see  what  teaching  it  has  been 
that  has  achieved  all  the  great  results  that  we  glory  in,  as  constituting  onr 
Christian  civilization ;  and  we  find  that  in  simple,  historical  (act,  this  very  doo- 
trine  appears  in  immediate  and  significant  connection  with  nearly  alU  It  Is  this 
or  at  least  that  system  of  which  this  is  a  characteristic  and  inseparable  element, 
which  has  reverently  reared  the  majestic  and  humbler  temples,  has  piled  up  the 
vast  cruciform  structures  by  the  hands  of  generations  which  crumbled  one  after 
another  as  the  slow  toil  proceeded,  has  written  the  ancient  creeds  and  modem 
oonfessioos,  has  prayed  the  earlier  and  later  litanies,  has  sung  the  gUnitu  and 
minrtrti  of  exultant  or  penitent  millions,  has  lifted  the  sweet  hymns  of  EsBt  and 
West,  has  organized  missions  and  sent  forth  their  messengers,  has  called  councils 
and  subdued  nations  to  the  cross,  has  conserved  the  order  and  reformed  the 
abuses  of  imperfect  administrations,  and  has  presided  over  the  learning,  the 
philosophy,  and  the  poetry  in  the  literature  of  the  Christian  centuries.  Throughout 
all  these  diversities  of  sacred  operation,  this  old  and  vital  truth,  reaffirmed,  hardly 
questioned,  if  omitted  soon  resumed  again,  kept  clear  and  confident,  has  wrought, 
has  builded,  has  preserved.  And  then,  if  we  enter  into  the  private  experiences, 
the  g^efs,  and  strifes,  and  sorrows  of  the  unnumbered  multitudes  that  have  been 
bom  in  pain,  and  died  in  the  midst  of  tears,  it  is  this  troth  which  has  kept  its 
vigils  by  the  weary  processions  of  sufferers,  and  consoled  them.  All  this  is  the 
undeniable  report  of  facts.  That  there  have  been  some,  in  difierent  places,  lim- 
ited communities,  or  scattered  individuals,  avowing  belief  in  the  religion,  and 
honorable  in  character,  who  have  rejected  the  doctrine,  is  evident  Tet  it  keeps 
its  place, — never  more  firmly  established,  or  widely  welcomed,  with  its  related 
and  attendant  truths,  than  to-day.  Grateful  for  a  support  so  comforting,  and  a 
sympathy  so  large,  its  advocates  can  afford  to  leave  all  impatience  and  intolerance 
to  less  privileged  men."*    pp.  357-861. 

"  »  Hardly  anything  respecting  the  history  of  the  Trinity  is  more  remarkable  than.the 
substantial  agreement  amidst  the  large  variety  of  forms  and  shades  under  which  the 
doctrine  has  been  theologically  presented.  In  the  face  of  the  libraries  of  oloee  con- 
troversy, and  the  number  of  schools, — all  of  them  signs  of  the  intense  vitality  and 
power  hidden  in  the  inmost  spiritual  economy  of  the  article, — the  strong  thinkers 
npon  it  are,  after  all,  essentially  and  persistently  at  one :  the  early  and  medieval 
Fathers,  the  Continental  and  English  reformers,  the  Anglican  scholars,  the  Puritan 
and  American  divines, — Athanasius  and  Tholuck,  Fenelon  and 'Knox,  Augustine  and 
Anselm,  Calvin  and  Taylor,  Luther  and  Bossuet,  Bull  and  Baxter,  Uorsley  and  Howe, 
Pearson,  Newman,  Pascal,  Cudworth,  Wolf,  Butler,  Tauler  and  Hopkins,  Waterland 
and  Edwards,  Sherlock  and  Dwight-,  Stuiirt,  Neander.  Nice,  Trent,  Augsburg, 
Westminster,  Princeton,  Andover,  New  Haven,  with  their  symbols,  notwithstanding 
their  differences,  are  Trinitarian." 
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The  sermon  consists  of  two  parts ;  first,  a  discriminating  and 
Tindicatory  statement  of  the  doctrine,  as  held  by  the  author, 
and  we  are  happy  to  believe  that  he  will  be  accepted  as  a 
careful  and  competent  assertor  of  the  nniversally  received  doc- 
trine ;  and  secondly,  a  defense  of  the  doctrine,  in  its  practical 
relations,  as  involving  "  life,  salvation  and  comfort  for  roan," 
With  both  parts  of  the  disconrse  we  are  highly  pleased  ;  and, 
we  think,  he  places  the  truth  upon  its  proper  foundations, 
when  he  makes  the  practical  uses  of  the  Trinity  the  argument 
to  commend  it  to  human  acceptance,  and  relies  upon  a  clear 
statement  of  the  Scriptural  teaching  to  avoid  or  to  meet  ob- 
jections. 

The  Trinity  is  purely  a  truth  of  Divine  Revelation ;  and 
must  stand  or  fall  with  Eevelation  itself.    Coming  to  ns  from 
above  the  sphere  of  reason,  it  is  not  subject  to  its  jurisdiction ; 
— ^neither  discovered  nor  discoverable  by  reason,  it  cannot  be 
assailed  by  it  nor  abolished.    Revealed  everywhere  in  prac- 
tical relations,  made  use  of  as  the  working-power  of  human 
redemption,  its  proper  test  is  its  use,  it  appeals  to  experience, 
and  it  will  continue  to  maintain  its  hold,  as  it  ever  has  done, 
by  being  vitally  connected  with  the  apprehension  of  God,  and 
the  method  of  restoration  to  Him.    Prove  to  a  man  sensible 
of  his  sin  and  the  need  of  redemption,  that  for  him  life^  ealvch 
tion,  and  comfort  are  involved  in  the  Divine  Trinity,  and  he 
will  infallibly  receive  the  doctrine.     It  never  was  rejected 
simply  because  the  Scriptures  did  not  fairly  teach  it;  but  be- 
cause the  doctrines  of  grace,  so  called,  had  been  first  rejected, 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  Trinity  was  discarded,  and  without 
which  it  stood  alone  as  a  barren  speculation.  And  this  history,  as 
well  as  the  very  nature  of  the  doctrine,  teaches  the  method  in 
which  the  truth  is  to  be  reaflSrmed  and  brought  back  into 
the  confidence  of  those  who  have  discarded  it.    Its  vital  con- 
nections with  practical  religion  must  be  shown.    But  as  pre- 
liminary to  this,  a  statement  must  be  made,  which  shall  take 
up  all  the  facts  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  eliminate  the  con- 
jectures intruded  by  man ;  and  to  this  statement  are  subsidiary 
the  best  lights  of  modern  exegesis,  and  not  less  the  dialectical 
skill  by  which  the  Church  for  ages  has  been  exercised,  and 
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tbrougb  which  tlie  simple  faith  of  the  first  age  has  been  made 
to  pass.  So  important  is  this  just  statement  of  the  doctrine,  in 
the  lights  of  history,  philosophy,  and  biblical  criticism,  that  it 
is  by  itself  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  objections  which  disbe- 
lievers bring,  and  thus  clears  the  field  of  controversy,  and  leaves 
the  doctrine  to  be  received  or  rejected,  according  to  its  adapt- 
ation to  the  felt  necessities  of  the  soul.  Dr.  Huntington  holds 
with  equal  positiveness  to  the  unity  and  the  threeness  of  God  ; 
and  knows  of  no  priority  to  that  threefold  distinction,  no  epoch 
when  it  was  not,  no  Deity  independent  of  it.  "We  conceive 
of  God  always,  not  as  absolute  Being,  but  as  in  relation,  in 
process,  in  act.  And  in  such  relations,  process,  act,  we  behold 
him  only  as  Three  : — the  Son  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father, 
not  subordinate  in  nature  or  essence,  nor  created,  nor  begin- 
ning, but  consubstantial  with  the  Father: — the  Holy  Ghost 
ever  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  not  in  time, 
nor  made  out  of  nothing,  but  one  in  power  and  glory  and 
eternity  with  them  both."  He  finds  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  language  of  dependence  employed  by  Christ  in  the  volun- 
tary condescension  of  the  Son;  and  when  he  says  he  does 
nothing  "of  himself"  he  finds  in  the  language  a  "way  of 
referring  up  the  springs  of  his  personal  action  into  the  God- 
head." In  regard  to  the  contested  conception  of  personality, 
and  the  method  of  harmonizing  its  individuality  with  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  essence.  Dr.  Huntington  agrees  with,  and 
borrows  aid  from  Mr.  Mansel  in  his  late  important  work  upon 
the  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  and  makes  the  broad  afiirma- 
tion  that  "  every  attribute  and  act  of  the  self-existent  one  is  ex- 
actly as  inexplicable  to  us  as  his  Threeness." 

But  we  hasten  from  this  abstract  and  scholastic  part  of  the 
discourse  to  that  which  constitutes  its  pith  and  marrow,  viz, 
the  uses  of  the  Tri-unity  of  God.  Of  these  he  specifies  three  : 
the  support  it  furnishes  to  faith  in  the  true  personality  of  God ; 
the  groundwork  it  lays  for  the  whole  Scripture  doctrine  of  the 
atonement ;  and  lastly,  the  power  it  has  exerted  in  the  historic 
development  and  practical  piety  of  the  church.  Each  of  these 
thoughts  is  developed  with  force  and  eloquence  ;  and  some  of 
his  statements  are  deserving  of  special  attention,  as  revealing 
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the  workings  of  those  denials  which  make  up  the  Unitarian 
defection.  The  connection  which  history  has  revealed  between 
faith  in  the  Trinity  and  the  Personality  of  God,  and  the  spirit- 
ual interdependence  between  these  two  great  doctrines,  is  a 
subject  of  peculiar  interest,  and  invites  study.  That  the  claim 
of  such  a  connection  is  not  due  to  the  heat  of  controversy,  nor 
the  result  of  a  partial  and  one-sided  induction  of  facts,  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  the  singularly  pertinent  words  of  the 
Apostle  John,  in  his  first  Epistle :  "  Whosoever  denieth  the 
Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father :  but  he  that  acknowledgeth 
the  Son  hath  tlie  Fatlier  also."  Neander,  in  commenting  upon 
these  words, — and  he  surely  is  a  witness  as  impartial  as  he  is 
competent, — declares  that  they  have  been  verified  by  the  his- 
tory of  error  in  Germany,  which,  in  departing  from  the  true 
Christ,  has  led  on  to  a  denial  of  God,  whom  Christianity  has 
revealed  to  us  as  the  Father.  "  It  was  a  tendency,'-  he  says, 
"which  at  first,  while  thus  limiting  and  mutilating  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  yet  sought  to  maintain  its  hold  of  the  doctrine  of 
Grod  as  the  Father,  to  whom  it  ascribed  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity. But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  continually  impelled  by 
its  own  nature  to  overstep  these  boundaries.  First,  that  inti- 
mate filial  relation  to  God  as  Father  was  lost ;  only  the  gen- 
eral relation  to  God  as  the  Unknown,  the  God  afar  oiff,  re- 
mained. Then  was  the  God  of  heaven,  the  living,  personal 
God,  also  lost.  The  deification  of  the  world,  opposing  itself  to 
everything  supernatural  in  the  Divine,  to  everything  which 
can  be  perceived  only  by  faith,  and  cannot  bo  apprehended  by 
the  senses,  or  by  the  natural  reason,  confined  as  it  is  within  the 
Umits  of  the  world,  widened  its  gi-asp  continually,  and  devel- 
oped more  and  more  in  denial  and  destruction  its  anti-Christian 
power."  Dr.  Huntington,  who  from  the  first  has  exercised  his 
ministry  in  the  heart  of  Unitarian  dissent  in  this  country,  writes 
in  the  same  vein  as  Neander,  who  brings  his  testimony  from 
the  heart  of  Germany,  where  these  opinions  first  struck  root, 
and  ripened  their  fruits.  Dr.  Huntington  makes  Pantheism, 
or  Idolatry,  the  alternatives,  if  the  Trinity  be  rejected ;  the 
infinity  of  God  will  be  sacrificed  to  His  personality,  or  the  per- 
sonality to  the  infinity.     '*  Despairing  to  conceive  of  personal- 
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ity  without  limitation,  some  men  rush  over  to  pantheism  ;  oth- 
ers, despairing  of  retaining  a  Deity  near  enough  for  lovo  and 
sympathy  who  is  literally  infinite,  stop  short  with  a  Deity  who 
is  not  God."  The  tendencies  of  nature,  which  issue  in  these 
opposite  extremes  of  error,  are  both  met  and  wonderfully  sat- 
bfied  in  the  Divine  Trinity. 

"  If  they  only  would,"  he  writes,  **  the  reirereDt  Pantheist,  humanitarian,  natu- 
ralist might  here,  in  the  beauty  and  symmetry  and  fullness  of  the  Gospel  doctrine* 
obtain  the  true  and  grand  interpretation  of  their  seyeral  yearnings,  see  their  par- 
tial and  fragmentary  views  of  the  Divine  filled  out,  and  their  mistakes  corrected. 
For  the  dangers  of  the  separate  systems  are  here  forestalled.  If  in  the  ardent 
attachment  to  the  historical  Christ,  the  *  Word  made  fl;sh,*the  disciple  is  tempted 
to  deny  the  Unseen  and  Ineffable,  to  forget  that  no  man  hath  in  a  complete  sense, 
*  seen  God  at  any  time,'  this  doctrine  holds  ever  up  before  him  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  from  whom  the  Son  comes  eternally  forth.  If,  again, 
we  incline  to  let  our  speculations  wander  in  the  cold  and  rare  atmosphere  of  & 
purely  deific  energy,  joining  the  deistic  multitude  so  easily  misled  by  the  audaci- 
ties and  flatteries  of  a  false  philosophy,  we  are  forthwith  brought  back  to  the 
warm  and  cheerful  household  of  Faith  by  beholding  the  &ce  of  the  Gracious 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  Souls,  and  being  assured  that  whoso  hath  seen  Him 
hath  seen  the  Father.  Or  if  thus  fixing  our  inward  gase  either  on  the  Infinite 
above,  or  on  the  Jesus  of  Nazareth  aud  of  history,  we  come  to  locate  our  Lord 
only  in  the  bights,  or  in  the  limited  enclosures  and  events  of  a  visible  Messiah" 
ship,  then  we  are  taken  again  into  the  juster  thought  of  the  New  Testament;  Uie 
Holy  Ghost  is  witnessed  in  His  everlasting  and  blessed  goings  forth  into  the  worid 
of  men  to  regenerate  and  comfort  it,  the  Paraclete  proceedeth  ever  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  thus  taking  up  and  including  the  powers  of  the  Incarnation, — 
not  an  impalpable  essence  or  airy  influence,  but  the  third  and  living  person  of  the 
ever-blessed  and  glorious  Trinity.  The  adorable  mystery  becomes  a  practical  and 
precious  fact  to  the  toiling  and  praying  soul.  The  baffled  inteUect  rests  from  the 
aimless  beating  of  its  wings,  and  while  it  discovers  fields  of  boundless  contem- 
plation for  the  expansion  of  all  its  powers,  abides  in  the  peace  of  that  holy  bene- 
diction,— *The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  us  all  evermore.*'*    pp.  883-885. 

The  8uspe?i8e  of  faith^  of  which  Dr.  Bellows  has  spoken 
lately  with  so  much  feeling  and  eloquence,  and  which  he  con- 
fesses for  his  communion,  while  he  charges  it  upon  the  age, 
is  the  subject  of  a  passage  in  this  sermon  which  we  cannot 
avoid  quoting,  for  it  is  the  summing  up  of  the  results  of  a  great 
religious  experiment,  which  was  begun  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  and  seems  to  be  reaching  its  end  in  ours.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  advocates  of  Unitarian  opinions  could  have 
asked  for  a  trial  on  a  better  field,  or  under  more  promising 
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auspices  of  success.    The  leaven  had  worked  silently  in  the 
churches  of  Eastern  New  England,  beneath  the  cover  of  char 
ity  and  toleration,  until  with  the  publication  of  Dr.  Channing's 
discourse,  the  ancient  fellowship  of  our  evangelical  churches 
was  broken  up,  and  in  the  disruption  the  Unitarians  found 
themselves  possessors  of  Harvard  College,  of  all  the  pulpits  in 
Boston  with  but  a  single  exception,  and  that  for  a  time  doubt- 
fal,  of  the  leading  influence  in  all  the  large  towns,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  most  venerable  and  thriving  country  par- 
ishes.   The  prestige  of  wealth  was  theirs,  the  controlling  influ- 
ences of  education,  the  seductions  of  fashion,  the  blandishments 
of  power  in  the  secure  possession  of  the  oflSces  of  State,  and  in 
all  the  chief  centers  of  population,  the  preponderance  of  num- 
bers :  indeed,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  say  what  they  did  not 
possess  at  the  outset,  the  younger  son  dispossessing  the  elder, 
and  appropriating  the  fairest  parts  of  the  heritage  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers.    Besides  this,  they  had  the  advantage  of  devel- 
oping the  new  theology  under  the  freest  of  all  church  polities, 
so  that  the  issue  was  not  complicated,  as  must  be  the  case 
when  disruptions  take  place  in  the  bosom  of  national  and  con- 
solidated establishments ;  the  change  was  everywhere  discussed 
upon  its  merits ;  the  revolution  was  one  of  creed,  mingled  in 
rare  instances  with  litigation  in  civil  or  ecclesiastical  courts. 
The  history  of  Unitarianism  in  this  country  has  been  simply  a 
trial  of  its  inherent  power,  of  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  a 
people.    What  has  been  the  result  ?    We  do  not  choose  to 
dwell  upon  the  evidences  of  its  waning  life ;  it  would  wear  the 
aspect  of  partisanship, — and  we  would  neither  indulge  the 
spirit  nor  wear  the  aspect.    The  facts  are  patent,  and  frankly 
confessed  by  the  able  and  honest  leaders  of  the  Unitarian  body. 
Tlie  college  is  still,  in  form,  in  their  hands,  for  the  corporation 
is  with  them ;  but  it  is  a  divided  inheritance :  the  Board  of 
Overseers  is  evangelical,  and  a  large  number  of  the  undergradu- 
ates from  Trinitarian  families.  Country  parishes  have  dwindled, 
and  not  a  few  in  both  town  and  country  have  become  ex- 
tinct, or  ceased  to  be  self-supporting.    The  ministry  have  be- 
come divided,  and  between  some  of  tliem  is  all  the  difference 
between  rationalism  and  supernaturalism.  Some  leading  minds 
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have  gone  off,  and  are  followed  by  not  a  few,  into  blank  infi- 
delity ;  and  others  have  retraced  their  steps  back  to  the  faith 
of  their  fathers.  We  do  not  claim  that  what  Unitarianism  has 
lost  has  been  the  gain  of  Orthodox  Congregationalism.  It  has 
been  a  contest  of  Christian  doctrine ;  Unitarianism  has  been 
confronted  by  ncai'ly  all  Protestant  sects,  and  even  by  Roman 
Catliolicism.  The  issne,  it  will  not  be  doubted,  is  a  triumph 
of  Trinitarianism  ;  and  this  not  so  much  because  the  Unitari- 
ans have  lost  in  numbers,  as  in  heart.  Their  hopes  have  not 
been  realized  ;  their  prophecies  have  been  mocked ;  in  place 
of  making  aggressions  upon  the  great  body  of  Christian  be- 
lievei*s,  they  have  suffered  from  such  aggressions,  and  in  the 
honest  discovery  of  weakness  have  either  proclaimed  their 
mission  ended,  or  that  they  must  form  a  new  platform  for  the 
future.  But  we  will  detain  our  readers  no  longer  from  the 
description  which  Dr.  Huntington  gives  of  the  inertness  of  a 
religious  system,  the  heart  of  which  is  the  denial  of  the  Divine 
Trinity.  His  words  are  entitled  to  weight,  because  he  speaks 
of  what  he  has  seen  and  felt,  and  all  the  more  because  he 
speaks  the  truth  in  charity,  loving  and  honoring  the  very  men 
whose  religious  system  he  firmly  opposes.  We  say  again, 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  blending  in  Dr.  Hun- 
tington of  those  virtues,  so  often  found  apart  as  to  be  consid- 
ered opposite — fidelity  to  truth,  and  Christian  affection  to  the 
persons  of  men. 

"On  the  other  hand,  when  this  view  ia  denied, — if  one  may  offer  such  a  criti- 
cism with  no  affront  to  Christ's  own  charity,  the  bond  of  Christian  perfectness, — 
it  appears  that,  besides  the  direct  loss  of  positive  evangelical  resources,  there  is 
also  a  general  decline  of  Christian  eflSciency.  There  is  a  diminished  attachment 
to  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  a  cooler  loyalty  to  him,  a  feebler  sense  of  indebted- 
ness to  him,  with  a  corresponding  abatement  of  all  those  inspiring  and  grateful 
emotions  toward  him  which  the  thought  of  God,  *  found  in  fashion  as  a  nuui  and 
humbling  himself  to  become  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,'  is 
calculated  to  sustain.  Moral  obedience  takes  on  a  prudential,  calculating  aspect. 
The  exultant  thankfulness  at  release  by  the  cross  from  a  deserved  misery  b  gone. 
Even  the  belief  in  Christ's  personal  presence  with  his  people  often  becomes  an 
abstract  notion,  and  the  joy  of  it  fades  away.  In  not  a  few  instances,  a  living 
faith  in  any  divine  personality  gives  place  to  a  frigid  intellectual  nature-worship, 
and  God  either  subsides  into  a  philosophical  abstraction,  or  is  tied  up  in  the 
changeless  and  fatal  continuity  of  his  own  physical  laws.  The  supernatural  g^ws 
unreal ;  its  glories  vanish  from  the  scenery  of  the  soul,  and  all  the  tangible  corn- 
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BiimicatiaQB  it  opens  between  heaTen  and  earth  are  shut  Deism  is  followed  bj 
naiaralism,  naturalism  bj  materialism, — a  materialism^  not  a  wbit  the  less  Pagan 
because  adorned  with  taste,  learning,  and  a  liberal  application  of  those  terms  of 
Gbristian  phraseology,  and  those  external  habits  of  decorum,  which  are  the  ines- 
timable boon  and  heritage  transmitted  from  the  disowned  creed  of  the  Gospels. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Holj  Ghost  dwindles  into  an  attenuated,  esthetic  impression 
of  a  regular,  natural  Providence.  The  special  act  of  that  Person,  regeneration, 
is  dwarfed  into  a  self-improvement  bj  the  human  will.  The  Ubertj  of  genuine 
prayer  is  shortened — ^if  prayer  suryires  in  articulate  forms  at  all — into  a  dull  and 
barren  process  of  self-stimulation  which  yields  effects  like  dropping  new  or  multi- 
plied buckets  into  empty  wells ; — for  a  fixed  order  of  events  cannot  hear  supplica- 
tioD,  praise,  or  thanksgiving.  The  life  dies  out  of  both  private  and  public  devo- 
tion. Man*s  part  of  the  business  usurps  the  interest  that  belongs  to  God's  pari ; — 
the  professed  worshiper  is  more  anxious  to  be  enlightened  or  entertained  or 
electrified  by  figures  of  rhetoric,  or  bursts  of  declamation  or  ethical  lecturing,  than 
to  be  pardoned  for  his  sins,  or  to  have  his  soul  borne  up  in  self-forgetful  homage. 
Through  a  sentimental  fear  of  charging  God  with  severity,  a  cruel  blow  is  struck 
at  his  equity, — and  his  majestic  attribute  of  mercy  is  construed  to  mean  a  fond 
indulgence  of  all  sorts  of  people  in  all  sorts  of  things.  The  very  possibility  of 
mercy  or  forgiveness  is  taken  away,  for  where  there  is  no  penalty  there  is  no  clem- 
ency; indifferentism  has  nothing  to  forgive.  A  general  infirmity  creeps  into 
religious  action.  A  taste  grows  up  for  that  sort  of  instruction  which  leaves  all 
consciences  equally  at  ease,  substituting  descriptions  of  a  desirable  goodness  for 
the  Apostle's  abrupt  and  searching  rebuke,  *  Repent,  and  be  converted,  that  your 
sins  may  be  blotted  out  ;*  or  the  Saviour*s  own,  *  £xcept  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish.'  Other  themes  than  those  which  lie  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
Gospel  are  the  popular  subjects  of  the  pulpit,  till  Paul's  magnifying  of  his  office 
is  exchanged  for  an  effectual  obscuration  of  it  in  a  wonderful  variety  of  offices. 
Of  course  the  distinctive  ecclesiastical  honors  are  lowered.  Missions  are  languid 
or  unknown.  Enthusiasm  is  chilled.  Not  replenished  by  the  reactionary  strength 
of  an  aggressive  and  progressive  zeal,  the  parishes  are  deadened  at  home.  Dis- 
cussions or  diversions  occupy  the  empty  room  of  the  prayer  meeting.  The  Sunday 
school  fails  to  supply  its  pupils  with  an  answer  to  those  that  ask  them  what  they 
believe.  *  The  world '  reaps  an  easy  harvest.  And  of  course,  where  these  ten- 
dencies predominate,  the  question  whether  anything  which  can  properly  be  called 
a  Church  of  Christ  will  continue  is  only  a  question  of  time.* 

'*  Were  it  to  be  affirmed  that  these  tendencies  always  work  themselves  out  imme- 
diately, or  in  all  individuals  who  reject  the  Triune  declaration,  the  insult  to  com. 
mon  sense  would  be  as  gross  as  the  broach  of  catholic  amity.     Devout  men  and 


"♦  That  the  <<n»  'Trinity*  is  not  Scriptural  furnishes  no  argument  ngainst  the 
Scriptural  authority  fbr  the  doctrine,  so  long  as  the  truth  is  assorted  and  reasserted 
in  the  Scriptures.  So  the  terms  *  Divinity,'  '  Deity,'  '  Humanity,'  '  Incarnation,' 
*  Missions,'  even  *  Christianity,'  and  many  more,  are  not  loss  used  as  true  bcoauso  not 
found  in  the  Bible.  The  veneration  for  the  letter  of  Scripture  which  thus  insists  on 
imere  name,  ir  oonsbtent,  would  involve  other  conclusions  for  which  the  suppo»ed 
objector  would  hardly  be  prepared." 
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women  who  turn  a  revering  and  affectionate  heart  to  Christ,  and  jet  persist  in  that 
dogmatic  rejection,  are  found  in  our  day,  as  thej  have  been  in  other  days.  To  na 
they  seem  exceptional  cases,  standing  somewhat  apart  from  the  vigorous  currents 
of  Christian  life  in  the  Church,  indebted  after  all  to  hereditary  influences  which 
they  do  not  aclmowledge,  not  very  successful  in  handing  down  their  piety  from 
one  generation  to  another,  and  denied  some  opportunities  and  privileges  which, 
in  a  clearer  doctrinal  agreement  with  the  ancient  standards,  would  enlarge  their 
nseftdness  along  with  their  satisfactions.  They  also  seem  to  us, — if  the  remark 
may  be  allowed, — to  suffer  soon  or  late  under  a  degree  of  theological  inconsist- 
ency, exalting  Christ  in  theUr  reverent  affections  to  a  place  which  they  refuse  him 
in  a  deliberate  and  express  confession.  But  it  must  be  a  narrow  construction  of 
the  substance  of  faith  which  does  not  cheerfully  and  gratefully  recognbe  in  them 
a  sincere  and  beautiful  imitation  of  much  in  the  Master*s  example.  We  are  aware 
that  there  are  those  who  fail  to  connect  the  evils  we  have  just  enumerated  with 
the  cause  to  which  we  have  ascribed  them.  But  when  wo  consider  how  marvel- 
ously  Qod  binds  causes  and  effects  together,  and  how  at  last  he  blends  all  revealed 
truth  with  righteous  practice  and  accepted  institutions,  it  does  not  seem  very 
strange  that  an  error  respecting  so  supreme  a  reality  as  the  nature  of  God,  Christ, 
and  the  Spirit,  should  entail  damaging  consequences  not  readily  traced  in  all  the 
links  of  their  succession,  by  the  eye,  on  all  the  interests  of  personal  and  social 
religion.  Undoubtedly,  too,  there  are  faults  enough  in  those  branches  of  the 
Chureh  where  the  truth  we  are  advocating  is  fully  held.  But  the  common  imper- 
fections of  human  nature  are  not  to  blind  us  to  the  existence  of  real  contrasts,  nor 
justify  us  ill  ignoring  conclusions  equally  enforced  by  the  interior  nature  and  the 
exterior  history  of  the  Christian  system."    pp.  899-408. 

We  had  intended  to  present  some  extracts  from  other  ser- 
mons in  this  volume,  all  of  which  breathe  the  same  evangeli- 
cal and  affectionate  spirit,  and  some  of  which  invest  with  great 
beauty  and  freshness  the  cardinal  truths  of  the  Gospel,  afford- 
ing happy  illustrations  of  the  householder's  art, "  who  bringeth 
forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old."  We  have  spent 
80  much  space,  however,  upon  the  twentieth  sermon,  which  is 
indeed  by  far  the  longest,  and  will  attract  most  attention,  that 
we  must  pass  over  other  discourees  we  had  marked,  to  say  a 
word  in  conclusion  upon  the  accomplished  fact^  which  now 
ranks  Dr.  Huntington  among  the  supporters  of  Trinitarian 
Christianity.  It  was  a  gradual  history,  and  no  one  could  have 
anticipated  any  more  rapid  development  under  such  circum- 
stances; and  it  is  an  event  illustrating  at  once  the  wisdom  of 
the  polity  and  the  strength  of  the  faith  we  have  inherited  from 
our  Fathers.  That  polity  has  been  brought  into  suspicion,  and 
many  who  have  been  nurtured  under  it  have  assailed  and  re- 
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jected  it  because  the  chief  development  of  Unitarianism  in 
this  country  has  taken  place  beneath  its  wings.  They  have 
been  ignorant  or  uncandid  enongh  to  deny  that  in  England  the 
same  defection  took  place  in  the  Presbyterian  fold,  and  that, 
unlike  the  course  of  events  in  New  England,  the  whole  body 
lapsed  from  the  faith,  and  in  place  of  exile  churches  rising  up 
beside  the  defected  ones,  and  gradually  supplanting  them,  the 
very  name  itself  changed  its  import,  and  was  as  commonly  as- 
sociated with  Socinianism  in  the  popular  mind,  as  it  had  been 
with  Calvinism.  The  Presbyterianism  that  once  fenced  error 
atU^  acted  as  well  to  fence  it  in.  Bat  with  us  this  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  polity,  and  we  cite  it  only  as  an  offset  to  the 
reproach  which  is  sometimes  cast  upon  the  way  of  Congrega- 
tional churches.  The  truth  is,  church  polity  never  was  in- 
tended, and  never  can  be  relied  on,  to  protect  the  church  from 
false  doctrine ;  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  exclude  the  pesti- 
lence from  our  houses  by  bars  and  bolts.  The  laws  which 
govern  the  thoughts  and  sympathies  of  men,  which  determine 
the  course  of  speculation,  and  raise  successive  tides  of  opinion, 
act  independently  of  church  organization,  and  must  be  met  in 
their  own  sphere  by  corresponding  and  appropriate  influences, 
or  they  cannot  be  met  at  all,  and  all  outward  hindrances  will 
act  rather  as  helps ;  the  fire  will  find  fuel  in  such  attempts  to 
smother  it.  We  claim,  therefore,  aprioriy  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  that  the  freedom  of  our  polity,  which  imposes 
no  restraint  upon  the  life  of  the  spiritual  body  within,  but 
yields  as  readily  to  error,  when  it  has  intrenched  itself 
in  the  conviction  of  men,  is  an  excellence,  for  it  does  not  as- 
sume to  be  a  conservator  of  the  tnith,  which  it  never  can  be, 
but  warns  the  ministry  and  the  church  alike,  that  nothing  can 
effectually  keep  heresy  out,  but  that  which  keeps  the  faith  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  first  and  most  essential  thing  to 
be  done,  in  protecting  a  city  from  invasion,  is  to  expose  the 
insufficiency  of  its  trasted  defenses.  If  the  maintenance  of 
spiritual  life  be  the  only  safeguard  against  death,  and  eternal 
vigilance  the  price  of  security,  it  is  vital  that  the  church  should 
know  it ;  and  that  polity  is  best  which  attracts  least  confidence 
to  itself,  gives  freest  motion  to  the  life  within,  and  concentrates 
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attention  upon  the  only  conserving  power.  We  may  add  now 
to  these  theoretical  reasonings  the  corroborations  of  facts.  Tlie 
movement  of  mind  which  brought  in  Unitarianism,  and  intro- 
duced it  into  our  churches,  because  they  were  free,  has  been 
followed  by  another  movement  which  finds  equally  free  access 
to  restore  the  faith  that  was  cast  out,  and  which,  coming  back 
after  such  an  experience,  is  entrenched  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the 
communion  table  as  it  never  could  be  by  canons  and  subscrip- 
tions! It  is  now  just  half  a  century  since  Trinitarianism  was 
taught  in  the  pulpit  of  Harvard  College  Chapel ;  and  under 
the  free  workings  of  the  Congregational  polity,  it  has  come 
back  again  ;  not  by  imposition,  which  could  only  dishonor  the 
truth,  but  by  invitation,  because,  in  the  state  of  the  college, 
an  evangelical — we  do  not  say  Trinitarian — ministry  was  de- 
sired. We  are  constrained  to  add,  however,  that  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  freedom  of  our  principles,  has  been  the  nar- 
rowness of  some  among  us  in  working  them.  When  it  was 
first  announced,  several  years  ago,  that  some  of  the  prominent 
ministers  of  Unitarian  churches  in  the  city  of  Boston  were 
evangelical  in  their  tendencies,  and  had  actually  embraced 
some  of  the  formative  elements  of  Trinitarianism,  the  announce- 
ment, in  place  of  awakening  sympathy  and  aid,  aroused  an 
inveterate  spirit  of  suspicion,  started  investigation  as  to  what 
they  did  not  believe,  rather  than  what  they  did,  and  because 
thinking  and  cultured  men,  coming  out  of  the  bosom  of  Uni- 
tarian fellowship,  and  working  their  way  carefully  but  man- 
fully through  spiritual  and  intellectual  battles,  of  which  the 
inheritors  of  a  traditional  theology  have  no  comprehension, — 
because  these  men  could  not  at  once  pronounce  all  the  shib- 
boleths of  provincialism,  they  were  denounced,  and  their 
good  was  evil  spoken  of.  When  one  of  their  number,  Dr. 
Huntington,  was  called  to  Harvard,  instead  of  making  it  a  sub- 
ject of  congratulation,  they  warned  the  friends  of  truth  the 
more  against  the  institution  ;  and  when  he  published  a  sermon 
on  the  Deity  of  Christ,  in  which  any  sympathetic  and  candid 
mind  would  have  discovered  the  seeds  of  his  later  and  matured 
Trinitarianism,  these  heresy  hunters  saw,  or  affected  to  see, 
only  a  treacherous  Sabellianism ;  and  when,  on  the  basis  of 
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this  substantial  agreement  of  faith,  the  pastor  of  the  North 
Church,  New  Haven,  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
and  invited  him  to  preach,  it  was  the  occasion  of  a  renewed 
assault  alike  upon  the  Harvard  professor  and  the  New  Haven 
divines.    And  when  another  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Church  in 
Boston,  Rev.  Mr.  Coolidge,  had  passed  through  all  intermedi- 
ate phases  of  belief,  had  planted  himself  broadly  and  unmis- 
takably upon  Orthodox  Christianity,  carrying  his  congregation 
with  him,  at  least  in  personal  attachment  to  himself,  and  the 
Unitarian  proprietors  were  willing  that  the  church  should  fall 
into  line,  as  an  Orthodox  Congregational  Church,  had  the  Or- 
thodox community  accepted  and  sustained  it ;  through  suspi- 
cion in  some,  and  indifference  in  more,  Mr.  Coolidge  was  per- 
mitted to  stand  alone,  his  tie  to  the  church  to  be  dissolved,  the 
congregation  to  disband,  the  house  to  be  sold,  and  we  are  glad 
to  learn,  as  the  last  item  in  tliis  strange  history,  that  it  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Presbyterian  society.    Under  such 
an  administration  of  Orthodoxy  in  the  old  Puritan  metropolis, 
it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  decadence  of  Unitarianism 
should  not  strengthen  and  dignify  our  Orthodox  Congregation- 
alism.   Mr.  Coolidge  has  entered  into  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  should  Dr.  Huntington  be  led,  from  any  considerations,  to 
resign  the  ministry  in  Harvard  College,  which  he  exercises  so 
much  to  his  own  credit,  the  good  of  the  institution,  and  the 
benefit  of  Christ's  church  at  large,  and  should  he  find  himself, 
by  such  resignation,  a  preacher  of  Trinitarian  Christianity,  but 
disconnected  by  any  formal  ties  with  any  Trinitarian  commun- 
ion, it  is  more  to  be  hoped  than  expected,  that  he  would  seek 
a  union  with  Orthodox  Congrcgationalists.     But  the  facts  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  however  much  they  are  to  be  la- 
mented, and  all  the  more  so  because  of  the  contrast  they  form 
to  our  principles,  we  need  hardly  add,  do  not  represent  our 
churches  or  ministry  ;  they  are  to  be  traced  to  a  small  num- 
ber, and  the  only  thing  to  be  wondered  at  is,  that  they  should 
have  been  suffered  to  represent  and  misrepresent  a  communion 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  freest  of  all  Protestant  denomina- 
tions from  sectarianism,  and  the  most  catholic  in  sympathies 
and  adaptations. 
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THEOLOGT. 

The  Concord  of  Ages.* — ^This  work  is  a  pendaDt  to  the  **  Conflict 
of  Ages,"  and,  as  sucb,  completes  the  exposition  of  the  views  of  the 
author,  which,  in  that  work,  were  given  to  the  public  in  part  only.  In 
the  dedication  he  gives  a  brief  exposition  of  the  origin  and  relations  of 
the  work  thus : 

**  I  hare  over  felt  the  assiirance  that  the  greatest  and  most  oomprehensiTe  prin- 
otplea  are  al frays  of  necessitj  most  simple^  intelligible,  and  sublime.  The  all- 
pervading  law  of  gravitation,  which  holds  not  only  our  solar  system,  but  also  the 
universe  together,  is  as  simple  and  intelligible  as  it  is  sublime.  I  felt  assured  that 
the  great  organic  law  of  benevolent  sympathetic  attraction,  by  which  the  moral 
universe  is  to  be  organized  and  held  together  around  God,  is  equally  simple  and 
intelligible,  and  still  more  sublime  and  glorious. 

**  Tet,  when  I  came  to  examine  the  Christian  system  as  now  taught,  I  found 
that,  although  such  a  law  was  proclaimed  in  words,  it  was  denied  io  fact,  and  a 
law  of  repulsion  substituted  in  its  place,  and  that  God  was  virtually  represented 
as  holding  this  universe  together  by  naked  power,  in  opposition  to  the  great  law 
of  repulsion,  which  by  false  doctrine  has  been  made  to  pervade  all  things. 

"  This  repulsion  exiets  in  two  respects, — ^between  God  as  represented  in  his 
dealings  with  our  race  through  Adam,  and  the  moral  afiSuities  of  the  mind,  as 
sensitive  to  honor  and  right ;  and  no  less  between  God  represented  as  an  unsym. 
pathizing  God,  and  the  benevolent  sympathies  of  the  mind  as  sensitive  to  recip- 
rocal affection. 

**  It  was  my  great  aim,  in  the  Conflict  of  Ages,  to  convince  the  church  of  the 
real  existence  of  the  first  great  cause  of  repulsion,  although  I  also  indicated  the 
second. 

*<  It  is  my  purpose  in  this  work  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  second,  and  in 
opposition  to  it  to  develop  and  apply  the  true  law  of  benevolent  sympathy  between 
God  and  his  creatures,  without  which  the  organization  of  a  vital  and  concordant 
nniverse  would  be  impossible."    pp.  iii,  iv. 

It  would  seem,  froni  this  announcement,  that  the  central  theme  of 
this  volume  was  to  be  *^  God,  a  suffering  or  sympathizing  God.''  In 
examining  the  volume,  however,  we  find  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 

*  The  Concord  of  Agt%:  or  the  Individual  and  Organic  Harmony  of  God  and 
Man.  By  Edward  Bbxchxk,  D.  D.  New  York:  Derby  d^  Jackson.  I860* 
12mo.  pp.  581. 
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eentral  topic  that  the  author  discusses  and  enforces.  It  is  true  lie  resorts 
to  it  often,  and  discusses  it  in  various  relations,  and  applies  it  to  the 
most  ioQportant  and  far-reaching  consequences.  But  there  are  manifold 
oUier  tmths  to  which  he  seeros  to  attach  equal  importance  in  bringing 
to  pass  *'  the  Concord  of  Ages/'  and  the  discussion  of  which  extends 
over  very  large  portions  of  the  volume.  We  can  find  no  belter  state- 
ment of  these  topfcs  in  the  language  of  the  author  than  in  the  following 
exposition  of  the  system  of  those  revealed  truths  which  in  his  view  are 
most  nearly  related  to  the  consummation  of  the  work  of  redemption. 

'*In  the  first  place,  it  U  distinctly  asserted  that  by  the  redemption  of  the 
church  tiie  universe  is  to  be  reorganized,  under  one  head,  compoaed  of  God  and 
the  church. 

"  In  the  second  place,  this  reorganization  is  callad  the  restitation  of  all  things, 
impljing  that  by  it  the  universe  was  broaght  back  to  its  original  plan  of  organ- 
ization. 

"  In  the  third  place,  it  is  distinctly  declared  that  this  original  organization  of 
the  universe  was  broken  up  by  Satan,  and  the  universe  thrown  into  two  great 
contending  parties,  leaving  no  neutrals  in  the  great  warfare. 

^  In  the  fourth  place,  it  teaches  that  Christ  became  incarnate  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil,  and  that  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his 
feet 

"  In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  revealed  that  the  triumph  of  Christ  over  these  princi- 
paUties  and  powers  is  effected  by  his  cross.  Also  that  it  was  by  his  death  that 
be  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil 

"  In  the  sixth  place,  it  is  no  less  clearly  revealed  that  the  redemption  and  sane- 
tifieation  of  his  church  were  effected  by  the  same  instrumentality. 

**  In  the  seventh  place,  it  is  revealed  that  of  the  increase  and  of  the  peace  of 
God^s  kingdom,  thus  reorganized,  there  shall  be  no  end. 

'*  In  the  eighth  place,  it  is  revealed  that  the  church  of  the  redeemed  shall  bo 
joint  heirs  with  Christ,  of  God  and  of  his  kingdom,  in  an  eminent  and  peculiar 
sense,  sitting  down  with  him  on  his  throne,  as  he  overcame  and  is  set  down  with 
tiie  Father  on  his  throne,  and  reigning  with  him  as  kings  and  priests  forever. 

"  In  the  ninth  place,  the  analogy  of  husband  and  wife,  father  and  mother,  by 
which  the  relation  of  God  and  the  church  is  designated  in  eternity  as  well  as  in 
time,  carries  with  it  into  eternity  the  same  clearly  defined  sense  which  it  has  re- 
ceived in  this  world,  in  the  word  of  God.  The  birth,  nurture,  education,  and 
government  of  children,  are  the  primary  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  in  the 
family.  The  duty  of  the  church  in  this  world  has  been  analogous.  A  similar  duty 
will  be  therefore  assigned  to  the  church  in  the  reorganized  family  of  God  ;  that 
is,  to  educate  and  train  the  future  generations  whom  dod  shall  create. 

*'  In  the  tenth  place,  not  only  does  the  restored  syftem  reflect  back  light  upon 
the  system  that  Satan  disorganized,  but  the  process  of  restoration  throws  back 
light  on  the  principles  of  the  original  disorganization.  Christ  conquered  Satan, 
and  was  perfected  by  suffering,  according  to  the  will  of  God.  The  main  discipline 
of  the  church  has  been,  hi  all  ages,  by  suffering,  like  that  of  Christ    Thus  God 
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produces  faith,  patience,  obedi«ncc,  energy,  heroism,  in  union  with  all  that  is  mild, 
tender,  and  gentle,  as  in  himself. 

"  What  Satan  rerolted  from  and  endearored  to  break  down  must  have  been 
this  discipline  of  suffering  and  obedience,  which  Christ  made  it  his  main  end  to 
build  ftp  again,  and  to  fortify ;  and  the  immemorial  principles  of  Satan's  kingdom 
in  aU  ages  show  that  such  was  the  fkct  Here,  then,  we  hare  th«  deep  root  of  the 
great  rerolt,  and  of  that  origin  of  eril  which  Satan  would  hare  us  regard  as  so 
profound  a  mjstery.  I  hare  shown,  in  its  place,  that  God^s  Ft>wer  of  infinite  and 
bencTolent  suffering,  without  irritation,  bitterness,  or  corruption,  is  in  his  own 
judgment  his  highest  glory  and  perfection  ;  and  that  he  desired,  and  that  for  the 
beet  of  all  reasons,  to  form  in  bis  own  image,  in  this  respect,  those  who  were  to 
be  united  with  himself  in  founding  an  eternal  kingdom,  and  training  its  coming 
millions.  How  he  formed  Christ  and  the  church  by  sofiering,  we  know  in  fact. 
That  Satan  and  his  fellows  needed  in  some  way  an  equivalent  discipline  of  suffer- 
ing, and  were  called  to  It,  and  also  that  they  rerolted  from  it,  renouncing  faith, 
obedience,  and  patience,  and  enthroning  self-will  and  self-indnlgencc,  the  rery 
nat«re  of  the  case,  and  their  spirit  and  policy  in  all  ages  since,  most  clearlj 
erince. 

In  the  elerenth  place,  the  Tery  nature  of  God,  and  of  created  minds,  shows 
that  the  reorganixation  of  the  system  of  the  universe  must  be  simple,  and  easily 
understood.  Such  is  God,  and  such  are  the  relations  of  creatures  to  him  and  to 
each  other,  that  a  proper  organization  of  the  universe  around  and  in  God  must 
be  simple,  just  as  in  the  solar  system  the  organization  of  the  planets  and  their 
satellites  laround  the  sun  is  simple.  So,  too,  the  idea  of  a  division  and  disorgan- 
ization of  the  universe,  by  a  great  leading  spirit  and  his  associates,  is  simple,  and 
the  rnin  to  which  it  leads  is  obvious.  No  less  simple  is  the  idea  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion and  a  restitution  of  tiie  original  system  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  defeat 
and  destruction  of  the  disorganizers.  It  is  no  less  plain  what  must  have  been  the 
need  of  Christ  when  he  undertook  the  great  work  of  reorganization.  It  must 
have  been  to  destroy  the  power  of  disorganizing  principles,  and  to  give  intensity 
to  the  true  organic  principles  of  the  system,  and  to  establish  and  perfect  the  uni- 
versal system  on  its  original  plan  ;  and  so  to  effect  the  restitution  of  all  things  to 
th^r  true  and  primitive  order. 

**•  Not  only  is  the  conception  of  the  spiritual  system  of  the  universe  simple  and 
intelligible,  but  God  has  taken  special  pains  to  make  it  popular  by  incorporating 
the  idea  of  it  in  the  form  of  an  analogy,  in  the  fundamental  organic  element  of 
social  life — the  family.  In  man,  as  the  head  of  the  system,  we  see  the  image  and 
glory  of  God  ;  in  woman,  the  image  of  the  church,  in  the  peculiar  and  intense 
reciprocal  aff'ection  on  which  the  union  is  founded,  the  peculiar  reciprocal  love  of 
God  and  the  church. 

'*Now,  what  can  be  more  popular,  what  more  simple,  what  more  intensely 
affecting,  than  the  system  of  the  universe  presented  under  this  analogy  ? 

**  It  is  the  reorganization  of  the  universe  by  the  prostration  of  Satan,  and  the 
marriage  of  God  to  his  redeemed  and  sanctified  bride,  through  whom  he  may 
train  all  coming  generations  to  love  and  obey  himselC'*    pp.  2ft  1-256 

These  positions  are  enforced  and  illustrated  with  more  or  less  inter- 
est ;  some  of  them  occupying  much  attention,  and  others  being  passed 
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orer  more  lighUy.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  qnestions  fuDdamental 
to  alJ  our  knowledge, — questioDS  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  criticisms  of 
all  antecedent  theologies  and  theodicies,  and  replies  to  the  critics  of  his 
former  volume.  These  various  subjects  are  handled  with  the  author's 
well  known  ability,  and  in  his  well  known  manner,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  earnest  love  of  truth,  a  glowing  zeal  for  Christ,  with  a  spirit 
which  at  times  seems  transfigured  with  light  freshly  caught  from  com- 
munion with  the  Master.  There  are  many  grand  and  glorious  truths 
concerning  God  and  man,  and  the  principles  by  which  God  governs,  and 
the  methods  by  which  He  is  redeeming  and  will  finally  restore  human- 
ity,— many  just,  forcible,  scorching,  and  yet  much  needed,  criticisms 
of  the  falsehoods  or  half  truths  which  underlie  many  of  those  pretentious 
theologies  and  sanctimonious  church  organizations  by  which  the  sim- 
plicity of  Christianity  has  been  corrupted  and  its  efficiency  has  been 
greatly  hindered. 

Withal  there  are  certain  infelicities  of  phraseology  which  will  ofiend 
many  sensitive  Christian  minds,  because  of  the  tendency  to  degrade 
sublime  and  awful  themes — irreverent  because  colloquial  phrases,  which, 
though  they  help  the  logical  apprehension,  are  strangely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  author's  higher  estimate  of  direct  spiritual  impression.  There 
is  also  not  a  little  ponderous  and  cumbrous  phraseology,  by  which  sim- 
ple truths  are  made  complex,  and  familiar  principles  are  obscured.  An 
sir  of  confidence,  almost  amounting  to  pretension,  certainly  bordering 
on  ^otisro,  is  rather  out  of  place  in  a  book  which  makes  its  especial 
object  to  magnify  humility,  to  abase  arrogance,  and  extol  the  modest 
virtues.  But  the  book  was  written  by  a  great  and  good  man,  and  will 
repay  for  the  reading  any  one  who  has  the  capacity  to  comprehend  its 
import,  and  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 

We  do  not  review  this  work  at  length  for  the  following  reasons : 
The  positions  taken  in  it  are  none  of  them  new.  Consequently,  there 
are  no  novelties  to  be  attacked  or  defended.  Some  of  them  are  ex- 
pressed in  peculiar  language,  which  is  occasionally  open  to  criticism, 
but  when  translated  into  more  familiar  and  appropriate  phraseology 
these  will  be  easily  recognized  as  having  been  propounded  before,  and 
earnestly  vindicated  by  able  and  feivent  theologians.  Others,  though 
true,  are  made  quite  too  much  of  in  their  relative  importance  as  parts 
of  the  scheme  of  Theology.  But  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of 
the  author's  friends  will  readily  assign  to  these  their  lawful  place  and 
importance.  The  minor  defects  of  the  work  to  which  we  have  already 
ftUnded,  will  be  overiooked  without  the  intervention  of  apologetic  or 
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friendly  cnticiftm.  FlndiDg  no  occasion  either  to  criticise  or  to  defend 
the  work,  we  dispense  with  the  necessarily  somewhat  difficult  task  of 
following  It  in  detail,  and  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  onr  readers. 

Grab  A  u  Lectures.  Divine  Aspects  of  Human  Society.* — Messrs. 
Robert  Carter  <fe  Brother*  send  us  one  of  the  most  beautifully  printed 
volumes  of  the  season,  containing  the  second  series  of  "  The  Graham 
Lectures."  This  course  of  Lectures  was  founded  by  the  bequest  of  the 
late  Mr.  Graham,  and  inaugurated  by  the  eloquent  series  of  Dr.  Storrs 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  Soul.  These  have  been  given  to  the  public 
in  a  volume  uniform  with  the  one  before  us  Professor  Hantington  fol- 
lows Dr.  Storrs  in  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Society  as  a  Manifestation  of 
the  Divine  Wisdom  and  Goodness.  The  subjct  is  discussed  under  the 
following  order  of  topics  :  Society  as  a  Divine  Appointment ;  as  a  living 
Instrument  of  Divine  Thought ;  as  a  Discipline  of  Individual  Character ; 
as  a  School  of  Mutual  Assistance ;  in  its  Relation  to  Social  Theories  ; 
as  a  Motive  and  Incentive  to  the  Intellect ;  as  holding  in  itself  Laws  of 
its  own  Progression  ;  as  the  Sphere  of  the  Earthly  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  theme  is  a  noble  one,  opening  as  it  does  the  widest  range  for  phi- 
losophical and  ethical  discussion,  and  admitting  also  the  enforcement  of 
important  practical  truth.  Into  the  philosophical  discussions  appropri- 
ate to  his  theme  Dr.  Huntington  does  not  enter  as  profoundly  as  was  to 
be  desired.  We  would  not  insist  that  all  the  metaphysical  questions 
involved  in  a  truly  religious  theory  of  society  should  be  raised  before  a 
popular  audience  ;  still  less  would  we  absurdly  require  that  they  should 
be  discussed  with  the  technical  language  and  abstract  refinements  that 
are  appropriate  to  the  schools.  But  in  times  when  the  faith  of  men  is 
so  extensively  disturbed  in  regard  to  society,  and  the  designs  of  nature 
and  of  God  as  revealed  in  it,  it  seems  almost  a  duty  that  those  who 
have  the  opportunity  should  clearly  and  sternly  enforce  those  great 
truths  which  the  light  of  nature  clearly  reveals,  and  which  the  mirror 
within  the  human  heart  most  distinctly  reflects.  Dr.  Huntington  does 
not  indeed  neglect  this  duty,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  he  has  not  made 
his  lectures  as  instructive  on  these  points  as  he  might  and  ought  to  have 
done.     We  doubt  not  that  these  lectures  served  to  pass  the  hour  for  his 

*  Graham  Lecturea.  Human  Society :  Its  Providential  Structure,  Relations,  and 
Offices.  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  T 
By  F.  D.  IIuNTiNOTON,  D.  D.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers.  1860.  8vo 
pp.  807. 
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hearers  most  agreeably,  and  that  they  received  from  them  elevatins^  and 
useful  impressions.  It  were  better  had  they  also  taken  home  clear  and 
well  settled  opinions  oonceming  much  questioned  truths  that  would 
hare  remained  with  them  as  principles  never  afterwards  to  be  disturbed 
or  denied.  The  defect  of  clear  and  distinct  impressions  is  still  more  ob- 
vious to  the  reader  of  these  pages  than  it  was  to  the  hearer  of  the  lectures. 
We  naturally  look  to  a  printed  series  of  lectures  for  the  reassertion  of 
familiar  principles  in  forms  fitted  to  impart  fresh  energy  of  conviction, 
or  for  new  arguments  that  tend  to  settle  disputed  truths. 

But  though  there  is  little  or  nothing  which  may  be  properly  said  to 
be  a  contribution  to  the  scientific  or  reflective  thought  of  our  timesi 
there  are  many  important  illustrations  of  our  practical  relations  to  soci- 
ety, and  of  the  duties  which  grow  out  of  them.  Some  of  the  pictures 
with  which  these  pages  are  enriched  are  of  charming  beauty.  Many  of 
the  illustrations  are  felicitously  selected  from  a  mind  abounding  in  intel- 
lectual wealth.  Through  the  whole  work  there  is  breathed  that  natural 
yet  elevated  Christian  spirit  for  which  all  the  writings  of  the  author  are 
60  happily  distinguished.  As  an  example  of  his  manner,  we  quote  the 
following : 

"  To  appreciate  this  mental  sUmulas  from  social  wants,  we  have  only  to  look 
roond  first  upon  the  furnishing  and  the  walls  of  our  own  dwellings.  Here 
are  the  results  of  mechanical  industry,  guided  in  every  manufucture  by  intellec- 
tual faculty.  Here  are  fabrics  that  comfort  the  body,  save  and  measure  time, 
light  the  rooms  at  nightfall,  set  the  windows  that  let  the  sunrise  beckon  to  us  in 
the  morning,  pour  the  pond  that  mirrors  the  mountains  into  our  chambers,  dig 
and  forge  the  metals  that  form  the  implements  and  the  coin  and  the  plate  that 
social  necessity  oses,  bring  the  coal  mine  and  the  forest  to  soften  the  winter,  spread 
carpets  under  our  feet,  or  hang  the  pictured  scenery  of  countries  we  never  saw 
before  our  eyes. 

*^  Or  else,  for  a  more  viyid  and  magnificent  illustration  yet,  enter  one  of  our 
annual  exhibition  rooms  of  indnstry  and  invention, — a  County  Fair,  or  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  of  a  continent  Every  such  collection  of  workmen  and  their  works  is 
a  social  jubilee  of  mental  victory.  It  is  Society  celebrating  the  Brain's  Independ- 
ence. The  whole  scene  is  a  vital  institute  of  intellectual  instruction.  It  is  an 
educator.  It  is  an  argument  It  it  an  encyclot)8edia.  It  is  a  poem.  It  is  a  man- 
ual of  learning.  It  is  one  of  the  people^s  quick-witted,  extemporized  universities. 
It  is  a  school  of  design.  It  puts  new  illumination  into  old  task  work  ;  it  raises 
the  tone  of  life ;  it  brightens  the  observer's  senses.  It  reaches  back  its  quicken- 
ing touch  into  all  the  workshops  and  factories  of  the  land,  and  rouses  the  mind 
there.  It  helps  finish  and  edify  Society.  For  still  the  laborer  is  greater  than  the 
labor ;  the  engineer  is  superior  to  the  engine  ;  the  operative  is  of  more  signifi- 
cance than  the  loom ;  the  woman  is  finer  than  her  embroidery.  There  are  the 
trophies  of  peaceful  battles,  which  the  mind,  like  a  loyal  general,  having  wrestled 
with  the  obstinacy  of  nature,  brings  home  to  its  commonwealth  and  sovereign, 
Society."    pp.  202,  8. 
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Dr.  Bkllow8*8  Kmtatbm BNTt  OF  CHRisnAM  DocTBiHB.* — Dt.  Bellows 
tellB  us  in  his  preface  that  the  recent  evidences  of  public  interest  in  his 
religious  opinions  have  emboldened  him  to  publish  a  volume  of  sermons. 
This  volume  is  entitled  Restatements  of  Christian  Doctrine — with  the 
running  title  of  The  Readjustment  of  Faith.  We  have  shared  some- 
what in  the  general  interest  of  the  public,  and  on  reading  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  book  was  designed  to  gratify  it,  were  emboldened 
to  the  confident  belief  that  we  should  find  in  this  volume  what  Dr. 
Bellows  does  believe.  But  on  looking  through  it  with  aroused  atten- 
tion we  are  enabled  to  find  but  few,  if  any,  statements  of  doctrine  at  all. 
We  have  found  statements  enough,  and  in  that  graceful  and  most 
felicitous  diction  of  which  the  author  is  so  dexterous  a  master,  concern- 
ing the  character  which  the  true  Christian  doctrine  is  fitted  to  form. 
To  the  most  of  these  we  take  little  exception,  indeed  to  nearly  all  we 
give  our  heartiest  assent  We  find  also  certain  speculations  about 
Human  Nature,  Sin  and  Moral  Evil,  which,  with  much  that  is  well  and 
wisely  said  there  is  blended  now  and  then  a  vague  speculation  that  is 
given  at  random,  with  little  precision  of  doctrine  and  with  scarcely  any 
attempt  at  proof.  We  find  a  catholicity  of  spirit  and  disposition  to 
find  truth  even  in  the  hardest  statements  of  orthodoxy,  which  does 
honor  to  the  author^s  broad  and  generous  nature,  and  is  quite  refreshing 
among  the  so-called  Liberal  Christians.  We  find  a  distinct  recognition 
of  the  power  and  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  corruption  and 
power  of  Sin  that  would  have  been  called  mystic  cant  by  the  clear 
and  precise  Unitarians  of  another  day.  We  find  the  most  distinct 
avowals  of  the  necessity  of  positive  faith,  of  formal  observances  and  of  ^  a 
Christian  year"  of  Holy  Days  and  Holy  Rites.  We  find  the  most  de- 
cided refutation  of  the  rejectors  of  a  supernatural  Christianity  and  the 
most  just  and  earnest  reproof  of  the  temper  and  the  wisdom  of  godless 
philantliropisls.  In  short,  we  find  almost  everything  but  that  which 
we  seek  for,  viz,  "  Statements  of  Doctrine." 

We  do  not  find  clearly  defined  nor  earnestly  proved  what  Paul  or  John 
teach  concerning  Christ  or  man  or  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  only  discourses 
mostly  practical  founded  on  the  assumption  that  a  certain  form  of  Lib- 
eral Doctrine  supposed  to  be  held  by  the  author,  but  not  declared,  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  true.     The  defect  of  the  author  seems  to  be  similar  to  that 


*  Restaiements  of  Chrittian  Doctrine,  in  Twenty-fiyo  Sermons.  By  Hirmt  W. 
Bellows,  minister  of  all  SouVs  Church,  N«w  York.  New  York :  D.  Applcton  k 
C^.     1660.     12mo.     pp.  434. 
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noticed  by  Lord  Bacon  of  the  schoolmen.  "For  the  wit  and  vc\\t\^\  of 
man  If  it  work  upon  matter" — (the  matter  of  the  theologian  being 
the  Scriptures) — "  worketh  according  to  the  stuff,  and  is  limited  there- 
by ;  but  if  it  work  upon  itself,  as  the  spider  worketh  his  web,  then  it  is 
endless  and  bringeth  forth  indeed  cobwebs  of  learning,  admirable  for 
the  fineness  of  thread  an(^  work,  but  of  no  substance  or  profit" 

The  author  has  a  strong  faith,  indeed,  that  something  might  be  done 
by  somebody  in  the  right  direction,  as  appears  from  the  following 
words: 

**  For  my  own  part,  I  belieye  that  the  sober,  historic  Uaitarianism  of  fiye-and- 
twenty  years  ago  needs  only  to  be  rigidly  examined,  Scripture  in  hand,  experience 
m  foU  view,  to  prove  the  basis  of  a  mnch  nearer  approach  to  a  statement  of  doc- 
trine in  which  universal  Christendom  can  agree,  than  anything  else  which  has 
been  presented  for  ages.  What  has  gone  beyond  it,  has  fallen  into  Deism ;  what 
has  kept  behind  it,  is  still  in  motion ;  what  has  gone  one  side  of  it,  is  compelled, 
sooner  or  later,  to  fall  into  its  track.  It  needs,  I  doubt  not,  some  finer  and  more 
generous  statement,  to  win  the  ear  and  heart  of  Christendom;  but  I  feel  a 
mighty  confidence  that,  the  first  time  now  that  Christian  theology  clears  her  trum- 
pet and  utters  a  not  uncertain  note,  the  voice  of  Ohanning  will  be  the  dominant  of 
Um  stnun.  If^  as  a  body,  we  could  distinctly  afllrm,  with  a  good  conscience, 
die  positive  historic  fSuth — leaving  the  frigidness  of  rationalism  and  the  indefi- 
niteness  of  sentimentalism  aside — I  think  we  should  start  the  Christian  world 
from  its  theological  dreaminess,  and  articulate^  in  wholesome,  credible,  inspiring 
words,  the  truth  that  now  sticks  and  sputters  in  the  throat  of  Christendom. 

**  God  grant  us  the  utterance  which  our  languid  organs  refuse,  and  give  us  the 
blessed  privilege  of  speaking  the  word  which  would  set  chaos  in  order,  and  for 
an  ecclesiastical  ruin  furnish  Christendom  with  a  Church !"    p.  18. 

We  have  looked  for  such  an  utterance  in  this  volume,  but  alas,  we 
are  sorry  to  find*  in  it  from  beginning  to  end  little  more  than  the  same 
mournful  refrain. 

Fbrxald  on  Divine  PaoviDKNOB.* — ^This  is  a  delightful  book  for 
the  moat  part,  written  by  a  man  of  faith  in  God,  who  is  not  a  blind 
and  bigoted  disciple  of  Swedenborg,  but  who  receives  him  as  a  man 
divinely  ordained  to  give  men  extraordinary  insight  into  spiritual 
truth.  He  quotes  too  largely  from  his  favorite  author,  and  uses  too 
many  of  his  fantastic  notions,  but  there  is  withal  an  independence  of 
thought  and  illustration  which  makes  the  book  soothe  the  reader  like  a 
quiet,  peaceful  walk  in  '*  green  pastures,  and  by  the  side  of  still  waters." 

•  Ood  in  hit  Providence  :  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  principles  and  particu- 
lars of  an  active  Divine  Providence  over  man — ^his  fortunes,  changes,  trials,  entire 
^scipUne  as  a  spiritual  being,  from  birth  to  eternity.  By  Woodbury  M.  Fernald. 
Second  Edition.    Boston :  Otis  CUpp.    1869.     12mo.  pp.  487. 
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PfiorBSSOR  Smith's  Ecclisiastioal  Tablki.* — This  is  an  admirable 
work,  and  cannot  be  recommended  too  bigblj  to  clergymen  and  stu- 
dents in  Theology.  It  will  be  scarcely  less  useful  to  all  literary  men, 
and  should  be  found  in  every  library,  in  connection  with  the  Atlas  and 
Encyclopedia.  The  convenient  arrangement,  the  comprehensive  plan, 
the  extent  of  research,  the  fullness  of  detail  which  characterize  it,  enti- 
tle it  to  the  highest  praise. 

To  give  our  readers  a  view  of  the  arrangement  and  contents  of  the 
work,  we  open  at  Table  III,  A.  D.  313  to  440.  The  history  of  this  pe- 
riod is  given  in  four  pages,  with  a  general  heading  at  the  top.  The  first 
page  is  ruled  for  three  wide  columns.  The  first  of  these,  the  widest, 
gives  the  General  Characteristics  of  the  church  during  the  period.  The 
secood  columo,  the  contemporaneous  history,  on  the  setting  of  Secular 
events  in  which  the  church  is  developing  an  independent  and  yet  con- 
nected growth,  Tlio  third  column  gives  the  principal  events  that  mark 
the  advance  in  Culture  and  Literature.  The  second  folio  page  is  devoted 
to  the  External  history  of  the  church,  which  is  given  in  three  separate 
columns,  headed  respectively,  The  Church  and  the  Roman  Empire, 
Growth  of  the  Church,  Ecclesiastical  Personages.  The  two  next  pages 
are  occupied  wiih  the  Internal  History  of  the  Church,  under  six  head- 
ings, to  each  of  which  is  assigned  a  column, — viz,  Church  Literature, 
in  this  instance  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  in  two  parallel  rows ;  Church 
Polity,  Worship  and  Ritual,  Discipline  and  Monasticisra,  Doctrines  and 
Controversy,  Heresies  and  Schisms. 

Thus,  wherever  we  open  the  book,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  times,  in 
the  great  events,  principal  personages,  <&c.,  which  made  it  what  it  was, 
spread  out  in  chronological  relations  distinctly  before  the  eye.  Indeed 
the  eye  cannot  glance  over  it  in  the  most  careless  manner  without  alight- 
ing upon  some  fact  or  name  worthy  to  be  noticed,  and  which,  seen  in  its 
place,  will  not  be  likely  to  be  forgotten  or  lost.  If  we  refer  to  a  page 
to  fix  a  date  or  verify  an  impression,  we  shall  scarcely  fail  to  notice  some 
new  name  or  eveit  which  will  be  worth  remembering  in  such  a  connec- 
tion. The  occasional,  and  preeminently  the  frequent  use  of  these  tables, 
will  contribute  greatly  to  preserve  and  renew  our  knowledge. 


*  Hintory  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  Chronological  tablet:  a  synchronistic 
view  of  the  events,  characteristics,  and  oultnre  of  each  period,  including  die  his- 
tory of  Polity,  Worship,  Literature,  and  Doctrines ;  toother  with  two  supple- 
mentary Tables  upon  the  Church  in  America,  and  Appendix,  containing  the  series 
of  Councils,  Popes,  Patriarchs,  and  Bishops,  and  a  full  Index.  By  Uenrt  B. 
Smith,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  the  City  of  Kew 
York.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner.     1859.     folio,  pp.  93. 
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The  history  of  the  chorch  in  America  is  original  with  the  author,  and 
shows  faithfhl  and  laborious  research,  with  great  skill  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  materials.  Some  inadvertencies  quite  inexcusable  in  respect 
to  the  theological  opinions  of  the  late  Dr.  Taylor,  have  already  been  no- 
ticed in  the  newspapers,  and  the  following  sentence  reads  very  oddly  at  New 
Haven  :  **  The  polity  of  New  England  was  Congregational,  and  not  an 
Independency :  pastors,  teachers,  ruling  elders,  and  deacons  were  the 
recognized  oflScers,  (seven pillars  at  New  Haven.)"!!  The  "seven  pil- 
lars "  at  New  Haven  were  in  no  sense  officers  of  the  church  ;  but  by 
their  mutual  covenant  first  constituted  themselves  into  a  church,  which, 
when  thus  organized,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  its  officers.  See  ^^  Ba- 
con's Historical  Discourses." 

These  blemishes  are  slight  and  inconsiderable  when' weighed  against 
the  general  truthfulness  and  exactness  of  the  volume. 

Processor  Hodob^s  Exposition  of  II  CoRiNxniANs.* — This  com- 
mentary is  so  like  those  volumes  which  have  preceded  it  in  its  excellen- 
cies and  defects,  that  we  need  not  criticise  it  at  length.  We  give  an 
extract  or  two,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
judge  of  the  author's  manner.  The  passage  which  we  quote  also  is  in- 
structive as  showing  that  much  Theology  can  be  foisted  into  an  exegeti- 
cal  commentary.    The  passage  commented  on  is  2  Corinthians  v,  21. 

^^Hfi  W€U  made  sin,  may  mean  either,  he  was  made  a  sin-oifering,  or,  the 
abstract  being  used  for  the  concrete,  he  was  made  a  ainner.  Manj  of  the  older 
commentatora  prefer  the  former  explanation ;  CalviD,  and  almost  all  the  moderns, 
adopt  the  latter.  The  meaning  in  either  case  is  the  same ;  for  the  only  sense  in 
which  Christ  was  made  sin,  is  that  he  bore  the  guilt  of  sin  ;  and  in  this  sense 

every  sin-offering  was  made  sin The  only  sense  in  which  we  are 

made  the  righteousness  of  God  is  that  we  are  in  Christ  regarded  and  treated  as 
righteous,  and  therefore  the  sense  in  which  he  was  made  sin,  is  that  he  was  re- 
garded and  treated  as  a  sinner.  His  being  made  sin  is  consistent  with  his  being 
in  himself  free  from  sin ;  and  our  being  made  righteous  is  consistent  with  our 
being  in  ourselves  ungodly.     In  other  words,  our  sins  were  imputed  to  Christ,  and 

his  righteousness  is  imputed  to  ns His  sufferings  and  death  were 

penal,  because  inflicted  and  endured  in  satisfaction  of  justice.  And  in  virtue  of 
the  infinite  dignity  of  his  person  they  were  a  perfect  satisfaction  ;  that  is,  a  full 
equivalent  for  all  the  law*s  demands." 

**  The  very  idea  of  substitution  Is  that  what  is  done  by  one  in  the  place  of 
another,  avails  as  though  that  other  had  done  it  himself.    The  victim  was  the 

*An  Expodtion  of  tlie  Second  EpisiU  to  the  Corinthians,  By  Chablu 
HoDOR,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.  New 
York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  814. 
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sabstitnte  of  the  oflbreff  because  its  death  took  the  place  of  hie  death.  If  both 
died  there  was  no  tubstitation.  So  if  Christ^s  being  made  sin  does  not  secure  our 
being  made  righteousness,  he  was  not  our  substitute.  Righteousness  does  not 
here  mean  inward  rectitude,  or  moral  excellence.  It  is  true  that  the  word  often 
has  this  sense ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  work  of  Christ  does  secure  the  holiness  of 
his  people,  and  was  designed  to  produce  that  eifect,  as  is  often  asserted  in  Scrip- 
ture. But  thb  was  neither  its  only,  nor  its  proximate  desiga.  Its  immediate  end 
was  to  reconcile  us  to  God ;  to  propitiate  him,  by  the  satisfaction  of  justice,  00 
that  he  can  be  just  and  yet  justify  the  ungodly.  As  the  apostle  is  here  speaking 
of  the  sacrificial  effect  of  Christ's  death,  that  is,  of  the  proximate  effect  of  his 
being  made  sin  for  us,  the  word  righteousness  must  be  understood  in  its  forensic 
sense.  It  expresses  our  relation  to  the  law,  not  our  inward  moral  state.  It  is  that 
which  justifies,  or  satisfies  the  demands  of  the  law.  Those  who  have  this 
iumfVMvn  are  J/ccitfc,  just  in  the  sight  of  the  law,  in  the  sense  that  the  law  or 
justice  is  satisfied  as  concerns  them.  It  is  called  ike  righteouanttt  of  Qod^ 
either  because  it  is  from  him  as  its  author ;  or,  because  it  renders  us  righteous  in 

his  sight." 

**  There  is  probably  no  passage  in  the  Scriptures  in  which  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication is  more  concisely  or  clearly  stated  than  in  this.  Our  sins  were  imputed 
to  Christ, -and  his  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us.  He  bore  our  sins;  we  are 
clothed  in  his  righteousness.  Imputation  conveys  neither  pollution  nor  holiness. 
Christ^s  bearing  our  sins  did  not  make  him  morally  a  sinner,  any  more  than  the 
victim  was  morally  defiled  which  bore  the  sins  of  the  people ;  nor  does  Christ's 
righteousness  become  subjectively  ours,  it  is  not  the  moral  quality  of  our  souls. 
This  is  what  is  not  meant  What  is  meant  is  equally  plain.  Our  sins  were  the 
judicial  ground  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  so  that  they  were  a  satisfaction  of 
justice ;  and  his  righteousness  is  the  judicial  ground  of  our  acceptance  with  God, 
so  that  our  pardon  is  an  act  of  justice.^    pp.  148, 149,  160,  151. 

Paul  thb  Prbachkr.* — It  waa  a  happy  thought  of  Professor  Eadie 
to  treat  the  discourses  of  Paul  m  a  half  exogetical,  half  popular  way, 
and  thus  to  make  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  a  living  history  fraught  with 
freeh  interest  to  modern  Christians.  No  method  is  so  well  fitted  to  ac- 
complish this  object  as  to  fix  the  interest  upon  the  striking  discourses  of 
the  noble  apostle.  As  expanded  and  illustrated  by  the  author,  these 
discourses  are  made  to  comprehend  the  chief  points  of  Christian  truth, 
as  it  was  proclaimed  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  church,  and  also  to  bring 
in  a  series  of  striking  pictures,  the  chief  incidents  of  persecution  and 
trial,  of  travel  and  flight,  of  imprisonment  and  arraignment,  which  make 
the  book  of  the  Acts  so  fraught  with  stirring  interest.    The  historic 


*  Paul  the  Preacher  ;  or,  a  popular  and  practical  Exposition  of  his  Discourses 
and  Speeches,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  John  Eadik,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod.  New 
York:  Robert  Carter  ft  Brothers.     1859.     12mo.  pp.  46S. 
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seofte  of  Professor  Eadie,  and  bis  power  to  transport  himself  into  the 
life  of  other  times,  comes  here  constantly  into  service.  Besides  the  ser- 
mons of  Paul  bring  ap  some  of  the  toughest  questions  that  test  and  task 
the  modern  critic  and  interpreter ;  as,  for  example,  the  interpretation 
of  the  Messianic  psalms  and  prophecies,  and  the  use  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  New.  These  are  all  thoh>aghl7,  yet  not  scholastically  han- 
dled. The  style  of  the  book  is  abundant, — sometimes  too  diffuse  and 
exuberant, — ^but  is  never  diluted  and  watery.  We  would  that  this  vol- 
nnae  might  be  circulated  by  thousands  and  myriads  of  copies,  and  take 
the  place  of  much  of  the  stupid  and  deadening  stuff  that  is  called  ex- 
cellent religious  reading.  For  the  instruotora  of  Sunday  schools  and  Bible 
classes,  the  book  is  admirable^  and  as  a  kind  of  First  book  in  Church 
History,  it  has  the  double  merit  of  explaining  the  rise  of  the  Church  and 
of  imparting  a  fresh  interest  to  the  New  Testament 

Thk  Still  Hour.* — We  are  confident  that  this  little  volume  upon 
*" Communion  with  God,"  which  goes  out  from  Andover  Hill,  will 
speedily  find  its  way  to  thousands  of  Christian  homes  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  where  it  will  be  read  and  re-read,  and  prized  as  it  deserves* 
We  give  the  titles  of  its  fourteen  short  chapters :  ^*  Absence  of  God  in 
Prayer. — Unhallowed  Prayer. — Romance  in  Prayer. — Distrust  in  Prayer. 
—Faith  in  Prayer. — Specific  and  Intense  Prayer, — ^TeraperameDt  of 
Prayer. — Indolence  in  Prayer. — Idolatry  in  Prayer. — Continuance  in 
Prayer. — Fragmentary  Prayer. — Aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Prayer. — 
Reality  of  Christ  in  Prayer. — Modern  habits  of  Prayer." 

We  do  not  know  of  any  work  upon  the  subject  of  prayer  which 
seems  so  fitted  to  do  good  as  this.  The  book  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Lon- 
don,— "The  Mount  of  Olives," — has  had  great  popularity,  and  deserv- 
edly. The  aptness,  and  beauty,  ami  abundance  of  its  illustrations  can- 
not but  attract  attention  and  excite  admiration.  But  this  book  of 
Professor  Phelps  pleases  us  better.  There  is  no  new  theory  of  prayer 
offered  ;  there  is  only  a  plain  presentation  of  *' standard  "  thoughts  upon 
the  subject,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  invest  it  with  the  charms  of 
novelty.  But  there  isoi  directness  and  quiet  simplicity  about  the  book 
that  turns  the  thought  of  the  reader  from  the  style  to  the  subject^  and 
invests  it  with  an  importance  and  an  intense  reality  that  we  have  never 


•  The  Still  Hour  ;  or  CommunioQ  with  God.  By  Austin  Poelps,  Professor  in 
Andove?  Theological  Seminary.  Boston :  Gould  A  Lincoln.  1860.  18mo.  pp. 
136. 
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8600   equaled.    We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  one  or  two  short  para- 
graphs. 

<*The  Scriptural  idea  of  prayer  is  that  of  one  of  the  most  downright,  stardj 
realities  in  the  uniTerse.  Right  in  the  heart  of  God^t  plan  of  gOTemment,  it  ia 
lodged  as  a  power.  Amidst  the  conflicts  which  are  going  on  in  the  CTolation  of 
that  plan,  it  stands  as  a  power.  Into  lAl  the  intricacies  of  Dirine  working,  and 
the  mysteries  of  Divine  decree,  it  reaches  out  silently  as  a  power.  In  the  oiind 
of  God,  we  may  be  assured,  the  conception  of  prayer  is  no  fiction,  whatever  nuui 
rooy  think  of  it. 

"  It  has,  and  God  has  determined  that  it  should  have,  a  positive  and  an  appre- 
ciable influence  hi  directing  the  course  of  a  human  life.  It  is,  and  God  has  pur- 
po$ed  that  it  shootd  be,  a  link  of  connection  between  human  mind  and  pirine 
mind,  by  which,  through  His  infinite  condescension,  wt  may  actually  move  His 
wiU.  It  is,  and  God  has  decreed  that  it  should  be,  a  power  in  the  universe,  as  dis- 
tinct, as  real,  as  natural,  and  as  uniform,  as  the  power  of  gravitation,  or  of  light, 
or  of  electricity.  A  man  may  use  it  as  trustingly  and  as  soberly  as  he  would  use 
either  of  these.  It  is  as  truly  the  dictate  of  good  sense  that  a  man  should  expect 
to  achieve  something  by  praying  as  it  is  that  be  should  expect  to  achieve  some- 
thing by  a  telescope,  or  the  mariner^s  compass,  or  the  electric  telegraph.  «  •  •  • 
The  feeling  which  will  become  spontaneous  with  a  Christian  under  the  influence 
of  such  a  trust,  is  this:  *I  come  to  my  devotions  this  morning  on  an  errand  of 
real  life.  This  is  no  romance  and  no  farce.  I  do  not  come  here  to  go  through  a 
form  of  words.  I  have  no  hopeless  desires  to  express.  I  have  an  object  to  gain. 
I  have  an  end  to  accomplish.  This  is  a  bueinetM  in  which  I  am  about  to  engage. 
An  astronomer  does  not  turn  bis  telescope  to  the  skies  with  a  more  reasonable 
hope  of  penetratiog  those  distant  heavens,  than  I  have  of  reaching  the  mind  of 
God  by  lifting  up  my  heart  at  the  throne  of  Grace.  This  is  the  privilege  of  my 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Even  my  faltering  voice  is  now  to  be  beard  in 
heaven,  and  it  is  to  put  forth  a  power  there,  the  results  of  which  only  God  can 
know,  and  only  eternity  can  develop.  Therefore,  0  Lord  1  Thy  servant  findcth 
it  in  his  heart  to  pray  this  prayer  unto  Thee.^  ^ 

GoTTHOLD^s  Emblems.* — ^This  is  a  charming  addition  to  oar  devo- 
tional literature.  It  is  a  translation  of  a  volume  which  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago  had  a  popularity  in  Germany  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  works  of  Luther.  As  long  as  the  evangelical  Church  had  living 
memhers  it  was  read  wherever  the  German  language  was  known.  But 
with  the  decay  of  true  religious  feeling,  and  the  ascendancy  gained  by 
infidelity,  it  fell  into  temporary  oblivion.     It  is  a  sign  that  there  is 

*  Gotthold't  FmbUmt,  or  Invisible  things  understood  by  things  that  are  made. 
By  Christian  Scriver,  miuister  of  Magdeburg  in  1671.  Translated  frora  the 
twenty-eighth  German  edition,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Henztes,  Hoddam,  England. 
Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1860.     12mo.     pp.316.' 
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anotber  cbango  for  the  better  in  Gernaany,  that  this  ancient  book  seems 
to  have  regained  something  of  its  former  popularity,  and  that  its  ad* 
mireTB  are  vieing  with  those  of  bygone  years  in  praising  and  applauding 
the  author. 

Hie  book  consists  of  over  two  hundred  short  ^^  meditations*'  upon  the 
most  ^miliar  objects  which  daily  present  themselves  to  the  eye,  in  the 
&mily  and  in  the  outdoor  world.  The  design  of  the  author  is  to  draw 
from  each  some  lesson  of  practical  piety  and  to  teach  us  how  to  make 
every  familiar  object  illustrate  to  us  God^s  dealings  with  man  or  man's 
obligations  to  God.  There  are  those  whose  minds  are  so  eminently 
practical,  that  they  can  feel  no  interest  in  tracing  such  analc^es  for 
themselves,  and  such  will  doubtless  see  no  beauty  in  this  work  of  the 
old  "court  preacher,"  Christian  Scriver,  of  Magdeburg.  But  by  those 
who  have  the  true  poetic  sense,  we  are  confident  that  these  prose  '^  med- 
itations^ will  be  received  as  the  gems  of  one  who  really  deserves  the 
name  of  a  Christian  poet. 

Works  of  Dr.  Emmons.* — We  have  before  us  the  second  volume 
of  the  Works  of  Dr.  Emmons,  issued  by  the  Congregational  Board  of 
Publication.  Why  the  second  volume  has  been  published  before  the 
first,  does  not  appear.  We  suppose,  however,  it  must  be  because  that, 
consisting  wholly  of  sermons,  it  could  be  made  ready  for  the  press 
earlier  than  the  first  volume,  which  will  contain  a  memoir  of  Dr. 
Enmions's  life,  and  perhaps  other  preliminary  matter.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, either,  of  how  many  volumes  this  edition  is  to  consist  The  pres- 
ent volume,  which  has  838  large  octavo  pages,  begins  with  Systematic 
Theology,  but  has  iwt  completed  it,  carrying  it  only  through  the  Work 
of  Christ  and  as  far  as  the  subject  of  Justification.  It  contains  that 
part  of  Dr.  Emmons's  Systematic  Theology  which  is  given  in  the  fourth 
and  a  small  portion  of  that  which  is  given  in  the  fifth  of  the  six  volume 
edition  of  his  Works  which  was  published  by  Crocker  <fe  Brewster  in 
1842,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  Ide.  We  are  pleased  to 
see,  on  comparing  this  volume  with  those,  that  this  is  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  ten  sermons  not  contained  in  them.  So  that  this  edition 
is  not  a  mere  republication  of  the  former  one,  but  is  made  more  full 
by  a  selection  from  Dr.  Emmons's  manuscripts.     The  volume  is  pub- 

•  Th4  Works  of  Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  D.,  Third  Pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Franklin,  Mass.  With  a  Memoir  of  hia  Life.  Edited  by  Jacob  Ide,  D.  D.  VoL 
II.  Bo6toii:  Congregational  Board  of  Publication,  23  Chauncy  Street.  1860. 
Sent  prepaid  by  mail  for  $2  a  volume. 
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liahed  in  bandsoine  style,  oq  excellent  paper,  and  in  large  clear  type, 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read.  Of  c<»nrse  this  more  full  publication  of 
the  Works  of  one  of  the  moat  independent  thinkers  and  able  theolo- 
gians of  New  England,  as  Dr.  Emmons  unquestionably  was,  we  regard 
as  a  valuable  contribution  to  theological  literature.  Our  object  now, 
however,  is  simply  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  general  character  of 
this  volume,  reserving  our  criticism  till  the  appearance  of  the  whole 
work. 

Rev.  Charles  Kinoslky's  Sermons.  The  Good  News  of  God.* — 
The  sermons  contained  in  Mr.  Kingsley^s  lately  published  volume  are  much 
superior  to  his  former  publications, — the  *^  Village  Sermons  ^  and  the 
**  Sermons  for  the  Times.''  They  are  superior,  both  in  style  and  in 
contents.  The  style  is  a  model  of  condensation  and  of  perspicuity  in 
teaching  abstract  truth.  Everything  is  made  plain,  and  that  without 
circumlocution  or  loss  of  force.  In  this  feature,  these  thirty-nine  ser- 
mons might  be  profitably  studied  by  all  ministers.  The  word  of  God,  as 
far  a)  the  author  inculcates  it,  is  made  a  fire  and  a  hammer.  We  regret 
that  he  is  not  more  sound  and  scriptural  in  his  theological  opinions. 
While  many  of  these  discourses  are,  in  respect  of  doctrine,  admirable 
and  edifying,  others  introduce  serious  errors.  It  is  no  secret  to  the 
readers  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  former  work^  that  he  believes  in  the  termina- 
tion of  future  punishment  and  rejects  the  expiatory  atonement  of  Christ, 
— a  doctrine  which  he  fails  to  understand  and  does  not  fairly  state. 
We  have  felt  that  his  passionate  opposition  to  this  truth  and  others  con- 
gruous with  it,  indicated  a  want  of  repose  in  his  own  views  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  a  yet  unfinished  struggle  in  his  own  mind.  > 

GuiNKKss's  SERMOKs.f — ^The  fifteen  sermons  of  this  popular  preacher 
are  fine  examples  of  what  has  been  called  the  Sunflower  style  of  pulpit 
eloquence.  It  does  not  always  happen,  however,  that  the  exaggerated 
rhetoric  and  gaudy  word-painting  of  sensation  preachers  is  redeemed 
by  so  much  earnestness  of  purpose  and  warmth  of  Christian  feeling  as 
Mr.  Guinness  seems  to  possess.  But  it  does  no  good  to  find  fault  vrith 
the  tastes  of  preachers  or  hearers,  as  we  know ;  for  the  world  will  have 
its  own  way  of  thinking  on  such  matters. 

♦  THe  Good  Kewn  of  Qod. — Sermons.  By  Chablks  Kinoslit,  Rector  of 
Erersley,  etc.    New  York :  Burt,  Hutchinson  k  Abbey.     1869. 

f  Sermoru :  By  the  Rev.  Orattow  Guinnxss.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  k 
Brothers.     1860.     12mo.  pp.  868. 
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Spuroion^s  Sermoks.  Sixth  Sebibs.* — Messrs.  Sheldon  <fe  Co.,  the 
iiuthorized  publishers  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  America,  have  presented  the 
public  with  still  another  volume  of  his  sermons,  the  sixth  in  the  series. 
It  will  be  gratifying  to  his  numerous  admirers  in  this  country  to  be 
informed,  on  the  authority  of  the  publishers,  that  these  sermons  appear 
^  precisely  as  they  came  from  the  hand  of  the  author,  with  the  revisions 
marked  by  his  own  pen,  and  without  a  passage  or  word  being  omitted 
or  added."  The  discourses  in  this  volume  are  addressed  particularly  to 
Christiana. 

Earnest  TH0UGHT8.f — ^Tbis  is  a  book  of  select  extracts  from  the 
sermons  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  the  eminent  Pastor  of  the  Free 
Church,  Regent's  Square,  London.  The  aptness  and  beauty  of  his  illus- 
trations, "  so  adorned  with  the  drapery  of  a  gorgeous  eloquence,"  are  well 
known  to  the  religious  world,  and  we  doubt  not  that  this  little  volume, 
whose  title  we  have  given,  will  find  many  admirers. 

Preachers  and  Preachiko.J — ^This  does  not  profess  to  be  a  very 
profound  discussion  of  the  subject  announced  in  the  title,  but  it  is 
full  of  lively  and  pertinent  illustrations  drawn  from  real  life,  and  we 
think  will  be  regarded  by  the  public  as  quite  a  readable  book.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  of  Elizabeth  town,  the  well  known  and 
popular  author  of  "  Kirwan's  Letters."  His  object  is  to  set  forth,  in  a 
way  that  will  attract  general  attention,  the  causes  of  the  success  and  of 
the  failure  of^  ministers,  and  of  the  good  and  bad  conduct  of  parishes 
and  people  towards  them.  It  will  serve  for  the  reading  of  parishion- 
ers as  well  as  of  preachers ;  but  of  the  two  classes  we  should  prefer  it 
should  have  a  wide  circulation  among  the  former. 

The  Precious  Things  of  God.§ — The  themes  here  presented  for 
our  consideration  are  of  the  most  noble  and  inspiring  character,  and  the 
Tiews  are  all  well  calculated  to  lead  the  Christian  to  prize  more  highly 
the  ** precious  things"  which  God  has  provided  for  those  who  love  Him. 

♦  Sermoni :  Preached  and  revised  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgkoh.  Sixth  scries, 
Kew  York.     12ino.  pp.  460.     1860.    Sheldon  k  CJo. 

t  Eamett  TkougkU.  From  Disooorses  bj  James  Hamilton,  D.  D.,  of  London. 
American  Tract  Society.    New  York.    24mo.  pp.  190. 

X  Preackert  and  Preaching,  By  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray,  D.  D.  New  York : 
Harper  ft  Brothers.     18«0.     12mo.    pp.803. 

g  The  Precious  Thingt  of  God,  By  Octavius  Winslow,  D.  D.  New  York : 
Robert  Garter  ft  Brothers.     1860.    12mo.  pp.  424. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

Proposkd  Nkw  English  Dictionart. — We  have  already  directed  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  project  of  the  London  Philolo/apcal  Society 
for  a  comprehensive  dictionary  of  the  English  lanj^uage.  The  desigrn,  it 
will  be  remembored,  is  nothing  less  than  to  produce  a  complete  lexico- 
graphic history  of  every  word  which  has  ever' held  a  place  in  English 
literature, — to  note  the  time  of  its  introduction,  or,  rather,  that  of  its 
first  literary  appearance,  and  if  it  has  gone  out  of  use,  the  time  of  its 
last  appearance  also, — to  define  its  various  meanings,  supporting  them 
by  full  illustrative  quotations,  and  to  show.the  changes  of  meaning  which 
it  may  have  undergone  from  time  to  time.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
toward  the  practical  realization  of  this  great  scheme,  is,  of  course,  to 
collect  the  raw  material, — to  find  the  words  which  are  to  be  included, 
and  to  bring  together  the  passages  of  English  writers  which  shall  ex- 
hibit all  their  varieties  of  use.  It  is  necessary  then,  at  the  outset,  to 
make  a  minute  and  wide-ranging  lexical  examination  of  English  litera- 
ture. This  task,  which  obviously  transcends  the  powers  of  any  man,  or 
any  society  acting  through  a  single  generation,  it  is  proposed  to  accom- 
plish by  a  great  system  of  cooperative  effort,  in  which  scholars  and 
literary  men  are  invited  to  participate.  Each  one  of  those  who  are 
disposed  to  render  assistance,  is  to  select  for  himself  some  one  or  more 
works,  according  to  his  time  and  inclination — of  course,  avoiding  those 
which  may  have  been  already  selected — and  to  read  them  carefully 
through  with  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  Dictionary.  The  literature 
of.  the  language,  since  the  year  1300,  is  divided  into  three  periods, 
which  have  been  determined  with  great  good  judgment,  the  first  ending 
at  1525,  the  second  at  1675,  and  the  third  coming  down  to  out*  own 
day.  For  each  of  these  periods,  a  separate  standard  of  comparison 
is  presented  to  the  contributors.  The  standard  for  the  first  period  is  a 
list,  published  by  the  Society,  containing  all  the  words  found  in  English 
works  prior  to  1300.  The  Concordances  to  the  Bible  and  to  Shakspeare 
furnish  a  standard  for  the  second  period.  That  of  the  third  period  will  be 
a  list,  to  be  published  by  the  Society,  of  all  the  words  which  appear  in  the 
works  of  Edmund  Burke.  What  is  expected  of  each  contributor  is, 
that  when  he  meets  with  any  word,  or  any  use  of  a  word,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  his  standard,  he  will  write  the  word  upon  a  separate 
half  sheet  of  paper,  and  transcribe  below  it  the  sentence  to  which  it  be- 
longs, at  the  same  time  indicating  carefully  the  place  where  that  sen^ 
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tenee  occurs.    The  half  sheets  thas  prepared  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
agents  of  the  Sodety,  who  will  arrange  them  in  due  order  for  their  des- 
tined purpose, — for  the  great  and  trying  work  of  constructing  from  this 
predous  but  chaotic  mass  of  material  the  well  ordered  fabric  of  a  stand- 
ard Englisli  Dictionary.    Whether  the  bands  that  are  to  execute  this 
most  important  task  will  be  fiilly  adequate  to  its  acC'CmpHshmetit,  re- 
mains to  be  proved ;   and  we  ratist  frankly  confess  that  our  own  minds 
are  not  wholly  free  from  misgivings.    But  we  are  bound  to  hope  for  the 
best,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  Dictionary  itself,  the 
proposed  collection  of  materials  for  the  Dictionary  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
of  inestimable  value.    It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  bear  of  spe- 
cial efforts  made  by  the  authors  of  this  undertaking  to  awaken  interest 
and  to  secure  codperation  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.     The  entire 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  been  reserved  for  American 
oootribntors,  though  no  one  is  precluded  from  choosing,  if  he  prefers 
it,  elsewhere.    It  has  been  supposed,  however,  that  ftH  the  important 
works  of  the  last  century  are  accessible  in  this  country,  while  among 
those  of  earlier  date,  many  are  only  to  be  found  in  England.    To  enlist 
the  services  and  give  direction  to  the  labors  of  contributors  here,  the 
Society  have  appointed  an  agent  for  this  country,  the  Hon.  George  P. 
liarsh,  of  Burlington,  Yt.     They  are  fortunate  in  having  as  their  repre- 
sentative a  gentleman  so  distinguished  not  only  for  his  talents  and  influ- 
ence, but  also  for  his  great  attainments  as  a  scholar,  and  especially  his 
fiuniliar  acquaintance  with  the  languages  of  northern  Europe  which  are 
kindred   to  the  English.     Mr.  Marsh's  own    qualifications  to   assist 
the  progress  of  English  lexicography  have  been  abundantly  proved  by 
his  course  of  philological  lectures,  delivered  a  few  months  since  in 
Colombia  College.    We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  valuable  course  is 
now  in  press,  and  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public    In  his  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  Philological  Society,  we  trust  that  Mr.  Marsh  will  find  a 
general  and  active  interest  among  scholafs  and  literary  people  in  our 
country.     One  great  advantage  in  the  plan  proposed,  is  this — that  one 
who  cannot  do  much  for  it,  can  at  least  do  something ;  every  one  can 
cast  his  mite  into  the  treasury.      He  who  has  not  the  leisure  for  exam- 
ining a  laige  book,  can  undertake  a  small  one.    The  contributors,  it  will 
be  observed,  are  not  obliged  to  gir e  definitions,  but  only  to  write  out  the 
words  with  the  passages  that  contain  them.    This  requires  intelligence 
asd  carefulness ; — carefulness  in  comparing  the  book  with  the  pro}>o8ed 
standard ;  and  intelligence  to  recognise  what  is  peculiar  in  the  former. 
But  one  need  not  be  deterred  from  undertaking  such  labor  by  a  con* 
VOL.  xvm.  16 
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•oioua  want  of  lexicographic  ability  or  experience.  For  the  tervicea  of 
oontributor^,  whether  English  or  American,  the  Society,  we  anderatand, 
can  offer  no  pecuniary  compensation.  But  the  minute  lexical  study  of  a 
well-written  book,  especially  if  it  be  a  work  of  genius,  cannot  fail  to  be 
in  a  high  degree  intwesting  and  profitable.  Nor  is  it  a  slight  reward 
for  studious  exertion,  to  earn  the  consciousness  of  having  boroe  a  part, 
though  it  be  only  a  humble  one,  in  a  work  of  great,  general,  and  per- 
manent value. 

Hints  ov  LKxicooBAPHr. — ^Lexicography,  in  its  leading  branch, 
namely,  the  development  of  the  meaning  of  words,  belongs  to  a  depart- 
ment of  the  study  of  language,  which  is  passed  over  in  our  comoion 
grammars.  It  may  be  called  semasiolojyf  or  the  doctrine  eoBcemiDg 
the  signification  of  words. 

Notwithstanding  there  is  much  discussion  arising  from  the  ''  war  of 
the  dictionaries,"  yet  we  rarely  see  any  definite  statement  of  the  general 
principles  which  should  guide  the  lexicographer  in  deducing  and  de- 
fining the  different  meanings  of  words. 

The  transitions  from  one  meaning  of  a  word  to  another  correspond , 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  tropei,  or  what  Dr.  Becker  calls  the  figures  of 
thi  logical  thought  These  figures  are  the  synecdochSj  metotiymy,  imeta- 
phofy  and  penonifieation.  Indeed  these  transitions,  as  exhibited  in  the 
dictionary  of  a  language,  may  be  regarded  m  faded  or  dormant  figures. 

In  synonymic,  on  the  contrary,  two  disUnct  words  approach  very 
near  in  signification,  and  do  not  stand  even  in  a  tropical  relation  to 
each  other ;  hence  they  must  be  permitted  to  run  into  each  other,  or  be 
separated  by  refined  and  sometimes  artificial  distinctions. 

Words  often  pass  synecdochically  from  the  species  to  the  genus, 
as  bread  for  food  in  general ;  from  the  subordinate  part  or  member  to 
the  whole,  as  a  hand  for  a  workman  or  agent;  or  from  the  constituent 
part  to  the  whole,  as  $oul  for  a  person. 

Words  often  pass  metonymically  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  aa 
gosernmtni  for  person*  exercising  the  government ;  from  the  instrument 
to  the  thing  produced,  as  the  tongue  for  epeech  ;  from  the  container  to 
the  thing  contiined,  as  a  cap  for  the  contentt  of  the  cup  ;  from  the  sign 
to  the  thing  signified,  as  a  scepter  for  rogal  authority  ;  firom  parts  of  the 
human  body  to  powers  seated  there,  as  the  heart  for  ihs  affections  ;  from 
the  place  where  an  article  is  made  to  the  article  itself,  as  Champagns 
iotwinsaf  Champagne;  or  from  the  material  of  which  the  thing  is 
made  to  the  thing  itself,  as  troju  for  fettsre. 
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Words  pats  metaphoricallj  from  one  meaniog^  to  another,  wherever 
there  is  a  resemblance  or  analogy,  real  or  supposed ;  as,  paradise  for 
keawen  ;  vprightness  for  righteoumess  ;  trantffreision  for  sin. 

Words  are  often  used  by  way  of  personification,  or  acquire  more  or 
less  the  attributes  or  powers  of  persons ;  as,  wisdom  teaches ;  prudenc$ 
guards. 

More  particularly  we  have  in  notional  words  the  following  changes 
of  meaning. 

The  names  of  physical  objects  are  often  transferred  to  constellations, 
on  account  of  their  supposed  resemblance ;  as,  the  ram^  the  balance. 

The  names  of  animals  are  often  transferred  to  machines  or  instruments 
or  parts  of  them,  on  account  of  their  resemblance  in  form  or  use ;  as,  a 
horsey  for  sawing  wood  ;  a  ram^  an  engine  of  war. 

Tlie  names  of  the  parts  of  animals  are  often  transferred  to  plants,  on 
aeeoQBt  of  a  supposed  resemblanoe ;  as,  foxtail,  bueksharn. 

The  names  of  animal  members  are  often  transferred  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects, on  aooount  of  a  similarity  of  use  or  relation ;  as,  a  tooth  of  a  saw 
or  oomb ;  the  foot  of  a  mountain  or  column. 

Aetivities  and  attributes  of  living  objects  are  often  ascribed  to  inani- 
mate objects,  on  account  of  their  analogy ;  as,  a  dead  color ;  a  dead 
oeal;  liwing  water;  gtMcl»ilver. 

Words  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  oflen  transferred  to 
the  animal ;  as,  a  branch  of  a  family ;  stock  of  cattle. 

The  name  of  an  external  action  is  often  used  by  an  association  of  ideas 
to  denote  the  internal  feeling ;  as,  inclination,  aversion. 

Many  words,  originally  of  a  good  sense,  acquire  by  association  and 
usage  a  bad  sense;  as,  boor,  vi  etymologiae,  '*a  husbandman,"  and  in 
malo  sensu,  ''  a  person  of  rude  manners ;"  down,  vi  originis,  "  a  hus- 
bandman,** and  in  malo  sensu,  ^  a  person  of  rude  manners." 

Words  are  often  transferred  from  one  of  the  five  senses  to  another ; 
as,  bitter  cold;  smooth  notes;  rough  tones.  These  transitions  rest  on  a 
perceived  analogy. 

latellectiial  and  moral  ideas  are  expressed  by  physical  terms,  on  ac- 
count of  a  perceived  analogy ;  as,  to  conceive,  to  comprehend,  to  deduce^ 
to  iitfer.    This  is  a  very  productive  source  of  new  significations. 

There  is  a  strong  disposition  in  man,  arising  perhaps  from  his  social 
feelings,  to  give  to  the  birds  and  quadrupeds,  with  which  he  is  most 
conversant,  the  proper  names  of  human  beings ;  and  these  names  have 
occasionally  passed,  by  a  synecdoche,  from  the  individual  to  the  species  or 
genus;  as,  guillemot,  (a  French  diminutive  of  the  proper  name  WiUiam,) 
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applied  to  a  species  of  water-fowl ;  colin^  (a  Frencb  form  of  the  proper 
name  Nicolas,)  applied  to  a  species  of  partridge  or  quail ;  fiuntin^  (a 
proper  name  derived  from  the  god  Mars^  applied  to  a  species  of  swal- 
low ;  renard^  (Germ.  Reinhard^  a  Christian  name,)  a  name^applied  to  the 
fox  in  poetry  and  fable ;  reineke^  (another  form  of  Renard^)  applied  first 
in  German  to  the  fox,  and  then  in  German  and  English  to  a  celebrated 
ancient  Flemish  poem.  This  usage  is  more  common  in  other  dialects  ; 
comp.  Scottish  LowrU^  (as  if  little  Laurence,)  applied  to  the  fox; 
G^rm.  pstz,  (as  if  little  Peter ^  applied  to  the  bear ;  and  French  bertrand^ 
applied  in  poetry  to  the  ape. 

These  different  senses,  as  they  fall  in  different  spheres,  are  easily 
distinguished  from  each  other  in  actual  usage. 

Form-words  suffer  frequent  transitions  of  meaning,  either  by  passing 
from  one  column  to  another;  or  by  passsing  from  one  row  or  series 
to  another ;  see  the  Table  of  Correlative  Particles,  as  given  in  gram- 
matical works. 

Demonstratives  sometimes  become  relatives ;  as,  that,  demonst  and 
relaU;  as,  demonst  and  relat.  Interrogatives  are  often  used  as  rela- 
tives ;  as,  vfhOf  what,  where,  when.  Interrogatives  are  sometimes  used 
as  indefinites ;  as,  what,  where,  how.  The  construction,  and  especiall j 
the  intonation,  makes  the  meaning  clear.  These  different  meanings 
Mhould  constitute  distinct  articles  in  a  dictionary. 

Adverbs  of  manner  are  employed  to  express  intensity ;  as,  $o,  how,  as. 

Prepositions,  originally  denoting  place,  pass  to  the  notation  of  time, 
coniition,  causality,  etc.  t^,  from,  for.  In  these  different  uses  of  prepo- 
sitions, there  is  a  great  economy  of  language. 

When  words  are  transferred  from  one  part  of  speech  to  another, 
without  internal  change  of  vowel,  and  without  suffixes  or  prefixes,  the 
change  of  meaning  should  be  succinctly  stated,  and  the  words  should 
appear  as  distinct  articles. 

Derivative  verbs  in  English  are  sometimes  formed  from  substantives, 
and  adopt  that  meaning  which  most  readily  presents  itself. 

1.  Signifying  to  be  the  thing  denoted  by  the  noun  of  subject;  as,  to 
barber,  to  be  a  barber ;  to  tailor,  to  be  a  tailor. 

2.  Signifying  to  do  the  action  denoted  by  the  noun;  as,  to  dream,  to 
hunger,  to  thirst,  from  the  nouns,  dream,  hunger,  thirst. 

3.  Signifying  to  act  upon  (he  thing  denoted  by  the  noun  in  some  ob- 
vious manner ;  as,  to  fish,  to  catch  fish ;  to  glaxe,  to  set  glass ;  to  graze, 
to  eat  grass. 

4.  Signifying  to  use  the  thing  denoted  by  the  noun  in  some  obvioug 
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nuuiner ;  as,  to  butter^  to  fire^  tofodder^  to  houu^  tosJUp^  from  the  nouns, 
hutter^fire^  fodder^  house^  ihip. 

5.  Signifying  to  u$e  the  intirument  denoted  by  the  noun  ;  ai(,  to  Aam- 
fiwr,  to  mouthy  toplow^  from  the  nouns,  hammer^  mouthy  plow. 

Note  1.  In  this  deriyation  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem  is  some- 
times softened,  or  the  accent  is  transferrred  to  the  final  syllable.  Thus 
(1.)/  is  changed  into  v;  as,  /o  calve  from  ccUf;  to  halve  from  half; 
(2.)  s  is  changed  into  z;  as,  to  fflau  from  fflase;  to  graze  from  graee  ; 
to  house  from  house  ;  to  prize  from  prise  ;  (3.)  th  is  changed  into  dh  ; 
as,  to  breathe  from  breath;  to  mouth  from  mouth;  and  (4.)  'the  accent 
is  transferred  to  the  final  syllable ;  as,  to  aug-menlf  from  aug'ment ;  to 
eol-Uague'  from  colleague;  to  con-fine'  from  con' fine;  to  con-sort'  from 
cou'sort;  tofer-mentf  from  fer'ment;  totor-mentf  from  tor^ment. 

Note  2.  The  same  derivative  may  be  taken  in  two  or  more  of  the 
acceptations  given  above ;  as,  to  graze^  to  eat  grass,  see  No.  (3.)  and  to 
snpply  with  grass,  see  No.  (4.) 

Derivative  verbs  are  formed  also  from  adjectives,  and  have  a  transitive 
signification  ;  as,  to  blue,  to  make  blue;  to  dull,  to  make  dull;  to  even, 
to  make  even ;  to  warm^  to  make  warm ;  from  adverbs ;  as,  to  out,  to 
cast  out ;  and  from  interjections ;  as,  to  huzza  or  hurrah,  to  cry  huzza  or 
hurrah. 

When  the  same  English  word  belongs  to  different  parts  of  speech,  and 
of  course  forms  as  many  distinct  articles  in  the  dictionary,  these  articles 
should  be  arranged  genealogically,  that  is,  according  to  the  order  of 
their  development  For  example,  the  five  or  six  different  uses  of  the 
term  right  may  be  adjusted  thus. 

KioHT,  adj.  (from  root  of  Eng.  r«acA,s-»Lat.  V  reg,  Gr.  V  'opiy ;  with 
participial  suffix  /,  oomp.  Lat  rectus,  which  is  formed  in  an  analogous 
manner;)  properly  strained,  stretched,  straight,  whence  many  secondary 
or  derived  significations. 

Right,  subst.  (the  neuter  adjective,  used  substantively,)  what  is  right 
or  just,  rightness,  justice. 

RioHT,  adv.  (with  loss  of  adverbial  termination,  comp.  Anglo-Sax. 
rihte,  adv.  from  riht,  adj.)  as  if  rightly,  with  rightness. 

Right,  verb  trans,  (from  adjective  right,)  to  make  right,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, an  injured  person. 

Right,  verb  intrans.  (from  adjective  right,)  to  become  right,  as  a  ship 
rising  with  her  masts  erect. 

Right,  inter),  (from  adjective  r/ght,)  as  if,  by  an  ellipsis,  for  it  is 
right. 
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TviLYs  Tbars  op  a  SoLDiia's  LiFK  IN  Ikdia.* — ^This  »  A  book 
of  stirring  adventure.  We  remember  nothing  in  rentable  biography 
that  80  much  resembles  romance.  It  is  the  storj  of  the  brief  but  bril- 
liant career  in  India  of  one  of  Dr.  Arnold's  Rugby  boys,  a  contempo- 
rary and  friend  of  "  Tom  Brown,"  at  that  well  known  school,  where  be 
is  still  remembered,  and  where  his  feats  of  activity  still  live  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  place.  From  Rugby,  Hodson  went  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  after  taking  bis  degree  in  1844,  entered  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company.  His  first  campaign  took  him  to  the  Sutlej, 
and  gave  him  a  ^  rougb  baptism  of  war  ;**  but  it  served  to  give  him 
also  experience,  to  make  him  friends,  and  to  bring  him  to  notice  as  a 
bold,  intelligent,  and  reliable  officer,  who  was  never  weary,  and  never 
dispirited ;  who  was  equal  to  any  service,  and  always  ready  for  duty. 
For  such  there  is  never  wanting  work  to  do.  So,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  Sikh  war,  he  was  employed  in  every  kind  of 
responsible  service.  First  he  was  sent  to  superintend  the  building  of  a 
great  asylum  for  the  children  of  English  soldiers,  among  the  hills,  with 
a  carte  blanche  to  do  whatever  he  pleased,  and  to  draw  for  whatever 
funds  he  wished.  Appointed  to  the  command  there,  we  find  bim  with 
**  upwards  of  a  thousand  most  unwilling  laborers,**  that  he  had  collected 
and  got  into  working  order,  surveying  and  making  a  military  road 
through  desert  and  forest,  to  Ferozepore.  Then  he  was  appointed  to  an 
important  "  civil "  position,  as  *'  Assistant  ^  to  the  Resident  at  Lahore, 
and  was  set  to  administer  justice  in  all  manner  of  cases,  civil,  criminal, 
and  revenue,  in  the  Lahore  courts.  In  all  these  positions  he  was  gain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  Indian  character,  and  an  experience  in  managing 
the  natives,  which  fitted  him  to  be  the  famous  partisan  leader  that  he 
afterwards  proved  himself  to  be  on  the  breaking  out  again  of  hostilitiea. 
There  he  found  his  fit  place  1  He  was  second  in  command  of  the 
*' Guides,**  a  body  of  irregular  cavalry,  whose  business  it  is  to  scour  the 
country  backwards  and  forwards,  to  be  everywhere,  and  know  every- 
thing that  is  going  on  among  the  wild  tribes  upon  the  frontier.  Soon, 
by  a  series  of  brilliant  exploits,  '*by  successfiil  stratagem,  and  midnight 
surprise,  and  many  a  desperate  contest,"  he  made  his  name  a  terror  to 


•  Tvselfte  Years  of  a  Soldier't  Life  in  India.  Being  extracts  from  the  letters 
of  the  Ute  Ifajor  W.  S.  R.  Hodson,  B.  A.  Including  a  personal  narratiTe  of  the 
siege  of  Helhi,  and  capture  of  the  King  and  Princes.  Edited  by  his  brother,  the 
Rev.  Gkorgk  H.  Hodson,  M.  A.  Boston :  1859.  Ticknor  k  Fields.  12mo.  pp. 
444.    For  sale  by  T.  H.  Pease. 
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the  enemj,  while  his  soldiers  idolized  him  as  a  leader.  But  the  war 
was  at  last  ended,  and  the  Punjaub  was  annexed.  Then  came  his  next 
step  in  promotion,  which  was  to  the  command  of  the  **  Guides,"  and  a 
wild  firoDtier  district  was  handed  orer  to  him,  of  which  be  was  made 
military  and  dYil  chief.  Tbere  he  settled  down,  with  his  newlj  married 
wife,  in  his  own  words,  ^the  happiest  and  most  fortunate  man  in  the 
senriee."  It  was,  howerer,  no  life  of  ease  tbat  was  before  him.  He 
was  to  rule  a  whole  province,  and  *'  do  justice  and  judgment  among  a 
people  that  had  never  known  what  justice  and  judgment  were."  And 
so  yeftiB  were  spent  in  the  discharge  of  most  responsible  duties,  which 
required  ceaseless  activity  and  unremitting  toil. 

Our  space  has  not  allowed  us  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Hodson,  or 
portray  his  character  with  any  degree  of  particularity.  It  must  suffice 
to  say  with  his  biographer,  *'  though  his  lot  was  cast  in  camps,  he  was 
not  a  mese  soldier ;  though  he  spent  his  life  as  a  hanger-on  on  the  out- 
sldfta  of  civilization,  he  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  refinements  and 
el^;ancies  of  civilized  life ;  though  in  India,  he  remembered  that  he  was 
an  Englishman  ;  and,  though  living  among  tlie  heathen,  be  did  not  for- 
get that  be  was  a  Christian." 

We  pass  on  to  the  terrible  days  of  the  ^  Sepoy  Mutiny,"  in  1857, 
when  the  time  came  for  such  m&a  as  Hodson  to  show  to  the  world 
their  real  value.  He  was  attached  to  the  army  before  Delhi,  and  then 
as  the  commander  of  the  ^  Irregular  Horse,"  and  as  the  responsible 
head  of  the  Intelligence  Department  he  displayed  a  heroism,  and  ren- 
dered services,  with  'Miis  invincible  and  almost  ubiquitous  body  of  cav- 
alry," which  have  made  his  name  prominent  among  the  heroes  of  that 
little  band  who  struggled  so  valiantly  for  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
rule  in  India.  According  to  the  London  Times,  he  "  fought  everywhere 
and  against  any  odds,  with  all  the  spirit  of  a  Paladin  of  old." 

We  hasten  to  the  two  most  remarkable  exploits  of  his  career, — the 
capture  of  the  old  King,  and  the  capture  of  the  Princes. 

^*The  siege  of  Delhi  was  ended.  A  mere  handful  of  Englishmen,  for  half  the 
time  numbering  less  than  three  thousand,  set  themselves  down  in  the  open 
fidd,  in  the  worst  days  of  an  Indian  summer,  without  regular  communications, 
without  proper  artillery,  and  last  and  worst  of  all,  without  able  leading,  and  had 
taken  a  city  larger  than  Glasgow,  garrisoned  by  an  army  trained  by  Englishmen, 
and  numbering  at  first  20,000,  in  another  ten  days  87,000,  and  at  last  76,000  men, 
supplied  with  all  but  exhaustless  munitions  of  war,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  nation 
in  arms.  •  •  «  The  very  day  after  possession  was  taken  of  Delhi,  Captain 
Hodson  received  information  that  the  King  and  his  family  had  taken  refuge  with 
a  large  force  only  a  few  miles  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  in  the  tomb  of  Huma- 
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joom.  He  immedifttel  j  reported  it  to  the  genertl  commindiiig,  and  asked  whether 
he  might  lead  a  detachment  in  parsuit ;  as  with  the  King  at  liberty,  and  beading 
BO  large  a  force,  their  rlctory  was  next  to  useless,  and  thej  might  thcmselres  be 
besieged  instead  of  besiegers.  General  Wilson  replied  that  he  coald  not  spare  a 
single  European.  He  then  rolanteered  to  lead  a  party  of  the  Irregulars,  bet  this 
offer  was  also  refused.  Meanwhile,  moMengers  had  come  in  from  the  faTorito 
Begum,  who  offered  to  use  her  influenee  with  the  King  to  surrender,  on  conditiom 
that  he  and  hU  family  tkould  b$  viMtcred  to  ih$ir  palace  and  their  honare^  with 
sereral  other  equallj  modest  demands.  The  message  was  treated,  of  course,  with 
contemptuous  denial.  General  Wilson,  however,  allowed  Captain  Hodson  to  go 
to  the  King,  and  offer  him  his  life  and  freedom  from  personal  indignitj,  and  make 
what  other  terms  he  could.  He  immediately  started  with  but  fifty  of  his  own 
Irregulars, — he  the  only  European  of  the  party.  The  risk  was  such  as  no  one 
can  judge  of  who  has  not  seen  the  road.  It  led  through  the  ruins  of  the  old  dtj 
of  Delhi,  and  the  whole  country  about  swarmed  with  rebels  who  still,  had  arms  in 
their  hands.  Uodson  reached  the  Tomb,  sent  in  a  peremptory  demand  to  the 
King  to  come  out,  offering  him  only  his  own  life  and  the  lires  of  two  or  three  of 
his  family.  To  his  astonishment,  the  King  came  out,  and  surrendered  to  him  hie 
arms,  doubtless  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  was  a  large  force  at  hand. 
Hodson  immediately  assured  him  that  if  any  attempt  at  rescue  was  made,  he 
would  shoot  him  down  like  a  dog,  and  surrounding  him  with  his  men,  immediatelj 
took  the  road  to  Delhi  The  march  was  necessarily  at  a  foot  pace,  and  Hodson, 
with  his  handful  of  men,  was  followed  and  surrounded  by  thousands  during  the 
return  march,  any  one  of  whom  could  hare  shot  him  iu  a  moment.  Bat  as  hie 
orderly  said,  the  influence  of  his  calm  and  undaunted  look  upon  the  crowd  was 
wonderful,  and  they  seemed  paralyzed  at  the  fact  of  one  white  man  (for  they 
thought  nothing  of  his  fifty  black  sowars)  carrying  off  their  King  alone.*' 

Wonderful  as  this  adventure  was,  it  was  surpassed  bj  his  seizure  of 
the  three  Princes,  a  few  days  after.  He  had  learned  where  was  their  re- 
treat, and  with  a  hundred  of  his  Irregulars,  accompanied  by  but  one 
European,  his  lieutenant,  he  left  Delhi.  Six  miles  from  the  city  he 
found  them  surrounded  bj  6,000  of  their  Mussulman  armed  foUowera. 
He  demanded  an  unconditional  surrender.  Strange  to  tell,  thej  gave 
up  their  arms  to  him,  fancying,  undoubtedly,  as  the  King's  life  had  been 
spared,  theirs  would  be.  Hodson  immediately  closed  up  his  men  about 
them,  and  began  to  move  towards  Delhi,  the  thousands  of  their  follow- 
ers thronging  after,  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Hodson  called  to  them 
i0  lay  down  their  arms.  There  was  a  murmur.  He  reiterated  his  com- 
mand, and  pointing  his  carabine,  said,  "The  first  man  that  moves  is  a 
dead  man.^  The  effect  was  instantaneous,  and  wonderful  as  it  seems, 
they  commenced  doing  so. 

Says  Mr.  Dowell,  his  lieutenant : 

**  There  we  stayed  for  two  hours,  collecting  their  arms,  and  I  assure  you,  I 
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tWvglit  every  moment  thej  would  ruah  upon  m*  I  said  nothing,  but  imoked  all 
Ae  time,  to  show  I  was  unconcerned ;  but  at  last,  when  it  was  all  done,  and  all 
Ae  amis  collected,  put  in  a  cart,  and  started,  Hodson  turned  to  roe  and  said, 
•  Well  go  now.'  Very  slowly  we  mounted,  formed  up  the  troop,  and  cautiously 
departed,  followed  by  the  crowd.  We  rode  along  quietly.  You  will  say,  why 
did  we  not  ebarge  them  ?  I  merely  say,  we  were  one  hundred  men,  and  they 
were  folly  six  thousand.  As  we  got  about  a  mile  ofl^  Hodson  turned  to  me  and 
said,  *  Well,  Mac,  we've  got  them  at  UstT  and  we  both  gave  a  sigh  of  rellefl 
Never  in  my  life,  under  the  heaviest  fire,  have  I  been  in  such  imminent  danger." 

We  give,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  Mac  Do  well,  the  sab* 
stance  of  the  rest  of  the  story  of  this  adventure,  conscio  is  that  we  are 
sham^uUy  mutilating  it.  On  the  troop  marched  in  silence,  till  the  in* 
ereasing  crowd  pressed  close  on  the  horses  of  the  sowars,  and  assumed 
every  moment  a  more  hostile  ai^>ect  At  last  it  seemed  impossible  to 
keep  them  longer  at  bay.  Hodson  felt  that  it  would  never  answer  to 
allow  his  captives  to  escape,  and  as  a  last  resort  determined  to  shoot 
them.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  He  halted  his  men,  put  five 
troopers  across  the  road,  behind  and  in  front,  ordered  the  princes  to 
strip,  to  get  again  into  their  carts,  and  then  shot  them  himself,  with  his 
own  hand.  So  ended  the  career  of  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt — some  of 
the  greatest  villains  that  ever  shamed  humanity.  They  were  the  fiends 
who  were  known  to  have  .perpetrated  those  enormities  upon  English 
women  and  children,  the  report  of  which  sent  such  a  shudder  of  horror 
through  the  civilized  world.  Hodson  shot  them  himself^  because  a  sin* 
gle  mementos  hesitation  on  the  part  of  his  black  sowars,  or  appearance 
of  hesitation  before  that  vast  crowd,  and  all  would  have  been  lost 

Our  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  how  such  services  were  ac- 
knowledged at  the  time  by  the  commander-in-chief.  All  the  notice 
taken  of  them  by  Major  General  Wilson,  in  his  despatches,  was — 

"The  King  gave  himself  up  to  a  party  of  Irregular  cavalry,  whom  I  sent  out 
in  the  direction  of  the  fugitives,  and  he  is  now  a  prisoner  under  a  guard  of  Euro- 
pean soldiers." 

The  grateful  acknowledgments  of  his  countrymen  came  too  late  for 
Hodson.  At  the  taking  of  Lucknow,  March  11th,  1858,  six  months 
after,  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  soldiers 
that  England  has  had  in  India,  one  '*  whose  name  was  known,  either  in 
love  or  fear,  by  every  native  from  Calcutta  to  Cabul,"  died  without  hav- 
ing ever  received  "one  mark  of  his  sovereign's  approbation,"  (with  the 
exception  of  a  brevet  Majority,  to  which  he  was  entitled  for  services 
eight  years  before,)  '*  without  any  recognition  having  ever  been  made  of 
gallant  deeds  of  daring,  which  would  have  covered  many  of  fortune's 
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favorites  with  decorations."  "/rf  maxifne  formidolotum,  privati  hominii 
nomen  supra  principis  attolUr 

Memoir  of  Capt.  Batb.* — ^The  subject  of  this  memoir,  a  oaptatn  in 
the  British  oavy,  was  killed  during  the  attack  upon  Canton,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1857,  while  attempting  to  set  the  ladder  for  the  escalade. 

According  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Xondon  Times,  he  had  volun- 
teered on  a  service  '*  of  imminent  danger,**  at  a  time  when  **  a  storm  of 
balls  and  rockets*'  was  coming  from  the  wall.  '*  He  was  in  the  act  of 
taking  the  distance  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  with  his 
sextant,  when  a  shot  from  a  gingall  struck  him  in  the  right  breast  He 
fell  straight  on  the  ground,  and  never  moved  afterwards."  Such  was 
the  untimely  end,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years,  of  one  of  the  most 
manly  and  courageous  men  in  the  British  navy,  who  was  loved  by 
every  one  in  the  fleet,  '*  from  the  admiral  down  to  the  youngest  boy." 

But  it  is  something  higher  than  personal  valor,  and  professional  ca- 
pacity, and  the  stirring  details  of  a  British  sailor's  life,  that  gives  an 
interest  to  this  memoir.  Besides  all  these,  there  is  the  exhibition  of  a 
noble  Christian  character  in  one  who  daily  sought,  in  all  that  he  did,  to 
act  in  a  way  that  would  be  pleasing  to  God.  The  story  of  his  persever- 
ing faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  duties  which  took  him  for  years 
^  out  of  the  pale  of  civilization,"  and  of  the  cheerful  spirit  with  which 
he  met  repeated  disappointments  and  trials^  and  of  the  triumph  of  his 
faith  in  all,  cannot  fdxX  to  encourage  and  strengthen  every  reader  who 
sympathises  with  him  in  the  great  object  of  life. 

Parton*8  Lifb  of  Andrew  Jaokson.j — Mr.  Parton  gained  a  not 
very  enivable  reputation  by  his  last  literary  work  in  which  he  attempted 
to  white-wash  the  character  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  to  hold  up  that 
bad  man  as  a  study  and  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  •the  young 
men  of  America.  We  confess  that  that  book  has  disposed  us  to 
receive  with  considerable  hesitation  any  estimate  which  he  may 
hereafter  give  of  the  moral  character  of  any  man.  However,  he  has 
undertaken  a  new  work  of  greater  magnitude  and  importance  than  any 
he  has  ever  attempted  before ;  and  the  first  volume  of  what  is  to  be  an 

*  A  Memoir  of  Capt  JV.  T.  BaU,  R,  N, ;  by  Rev.  John  Baillie.  Gonv.  and 
CaiuB  College,  Cambridge.  l2mo.  Nev  York :  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers.  1859. 
pp.  278. 

f  Life  of  Andrew  Jackion.  In  three  volumes.  By  Jambs  Parton.  Vol  1. 
Kew  Tork:  Mason  A  Brothers.     1S60.    Large  octavo,    pp.  686. 
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extended  Kfe  of  Qexu  Jackson,  is  now  before  the  public.  We  are 
willing,  as  far  as  the  new  book  is  concerned,  to  let  by-gones  be  by- 
gones, and  to  judge  it  on  its  own  merits. 

A  biographer  could  hardly  find  among  our  political  men  of  this 
century,  another  man  around  whom  gathers  more  popular  interest  than 
around  the  ^  old  hero  "  whose  name  has  been  a  watchword  during  half 
the  existence  of  our  nation  in  its  military  and  political  history,  and 
a  tower  of  strength  to  the  political  party  to  which  we  have  been  ever 
opposed.  We  will  give  Mr.  Parton  credit  for  seeming  to  be  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  magnitude  of  his  work,  and  for  indefiitigable  labor  in 
procuring  and  digesting  the  materials  of  his  history.  We  will  let  him 
speak  for  himself  and  describe  some  of  the  difficulties  he  has  ex- 
perienced: 

**  For  many  months  I  was  immersed  in  this  unique,  bewildering,  collec- 
tion, reading  endless  newspapers,  pamphlets,  books,  without  arriving  at 
any  cooclnsion  whatever.  If  any  one,  at  the  end  of  a  year  even,  had 
ssked  what  I  had  yet  discovered  respecting  General  Jackson,  I  might 
have  answered  thus,  *  Andrew  Jackson,  I  am  given  to  understand,  was 
a  patriot  and  a  traitor.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  generals,  and 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war.  A  writer  brilliant,  elegant,  eloquent, 
without  being  able  to  compose  a  correct  sentence,  or  spell  words  of  four 
syllables.  The  first  of  statesmen,  he  never  devised,  he  never  framed  a 
measure.  He  was  the  most  candid  of  men,  and  was  capable  of  the 
profoundest  dissimulation.  A  most  law-defying,  law-obeying  citizen. 
A  stickler  for  discipline,  he  never  hesitated  to  disobey  his  superior.  A 
democratic  autocrat  An  urbane  savage.  An  atrocious  saint'  So 
difficult  is  it  to  attain  information  respecting  a  man  whom  two-thirds 
of  his  fellow-citizens  deified,  and  the  other  third  vilified  for  the  space 
of  twelve  years  or  more. 

^'In  this  condition  of  doubt,  I  set  out  on  a  tour  of  the  southern  and 
southwestern  states,  in  search  of  knowledge.  At  Washington  I  con- 
versed with  politicians  of  the  last  generation  who  have  now  no  longer 
an  interest  in  concealing  the  truth.  I  visited  North  Carolina,  where 
General  Jackson  was  born,  and  where  he  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar ;  South  Carolina,  where  he  grew  from  infancy  into 
manhood;  Tennessee, where  he  lived  so  long  and  so  happily;  Alabama, 
the  scene  of  his  early  exploits;  and  other  States,  a  third  of  the  Union  in 
all ;  receiving  in  each  the  recollections  of  men  and  women,  bond  and  free^ 
who  knew  him  well,  knew  him  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  lived  near  him 
and  with  him,  served  him  and  were  served  by  him.    One  woman  still 
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liogen  in  extreme  old  age,  who  thinks  she  remembers  him  an  infimt  ia 
his  mother's  arms.  With  her  I  conversed ;  as  also  with  the  genilemao 
who  caught  the  hero's  head  when  it  fell  forward  in  death.  I  listened 
also,  to  many  who  were  always  opposed  to  the  man,  and  still  like  him  not. 
Manuscript  letters  of  the  General's  in  great  numbers  were  freely  giveo 
me  to  copy,  and  other  manuscripts,  only  less  valuable  than  these.  Old 
files  of  Tennessee  newspapers  came  to  light,  that  were  full  of  Jackson 
and  his  early  wild  career.  It  seemed  sometimes  in  Nashville  as  if  the 
city  had  formed  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  for  the  purpose  of 
overwhelming  the  stranger  with  papers,  reminiscences,  and  hospitality. 

*^  And  thus  it  was  that  contradictions  were  reconciled,  that  mysteries 
wttre  revealed,  and  that  the  truth  was  made  apparent"    pp.  vii-viii. 

From  this  first  volume,  the  history  is  only  brought  down  to  about  tha 
dose  of  1814,  just  before  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, reserve  our  comments  and  criticisms  until  we  have  more  of  the  work 
before  us.  The  volume  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typography,  and  its 
appearance  is  very  creditable  to  the  publishers. 

Rbminiscbncks  of  Rufus  Choatb.* — Mr.  Parker  has  already  been 
favorably  known  to  the  public  and  to  some  of  our  readers  by  his 
**  Golden  Age  of  American  Oratory."  He  had  unusual  opportunities  of 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  splendid  New  England  orator,  such  op- 
portunities as  were  granted  to  no  person  beside.  He  knew  him  as  a 
lawyer,  having  been  an  inmate  of  his  office  for  years.  He  knew  him  as 
a  friend,  having  been  admitted  often  to  his  house  and  to  his  most  familiar 
friendship.  He  began  to  know  him  when  he  was  in  the  full  meridian  of 
his  glory  and  in  the  unabated  freshness  of  his  powers,  and  when  he 
himself  was  in  the  first  flush  of  that  ardor  which  attends  the  beginning  of  a 
promising  professional  life.  He  admired  and  loved  Mr.  Choate,  and  yet 
he  studied  him  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  most  wonderful  genius  and 
in  the  secret  of  his  wonderful  power.  He  made  it  his  practice  to  record 
sketches  of  conversations  with  him  from  time  to  time,  and  to  watch  his 
memorable  deeds.  Besides  his  personal  reminiscences,  he  has  availed 
himself  of  those  of  other  members  of  the  Boston  bar,  and  by  their  aid 
and  his  own  minutes  he  has  sketched  several  of  his  leading  arguments. 
As  the  product  of  these  opportunities  he  has  given  us  a  fascinating  vol- 
ume,— a  volume  which  brings  before  us  the  man  as  he  acted,  and  stud- 


*  ReminUctnetM  of  Rufas  Choate ^  the  great  American  Advocate.    By  Edwiad 
G.  Parkkr.    NevTork:  Mason  A  Brothers.     1860.    12nio.  pp.  522. 
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wd,  and  thought,  and  as  he  was, — ^literally  a  prodigy  of  energy,  and  of 
fine  and  splendid  achievements. 

We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Parker  for  treating  the  subject  of  his  rolnme 
wHh  enthnsiasm.  How  oonld  he  do  otherwise !  Bnt  his  enthnsiasm  is 
not  servile,  nor  does  his  high  estimate  of  Mr.  Choate^s  powers  blind  him 
to  the  exaggerations  of  his  intellect  and  of  his  eloquence.  It  is  with  emi- 
nent propriety  that  he  calls  him  the  great  American  advocate ;  for  in 
heing  a  successful  advocate  all  his  energies  were  absorbed,  and  to  attain 
•access  in  his  case  the  whole  splendor  and  power  of  his  intellectual 
wealth  and  force  were  profusely  lavished.  We  cannot  give  to  his 
ideal  oar  highest  praise.  We  cannot  approve  even  his  intellectual  stan- 
dard of  greatness.  Ue  had  been  far  greater  as  a  scholar,  as  a  citizen, 
as  a  thinker,  and  as  a  man,  and  we  venture  to  add,  as  an  advocate  also, 
had  he  devoted  himself  with  less  passionate — we  had  almost  said  with  a 
less  frantic — energy,  to  the  single  aim  of  being  an  advocate.  But  not- 
withstanding this  defect  of  judgment  in  his  aim  and  standard  of  intel* 
lectaal  life,  he  was  a  magnificent  man. 

Memoir  of  Rev.  Hbnrt  Lobdbll,  M.  D.* — If  all  religious  biog- 
raphy were  as  frank  and  free  from  the  charge  of  being  over-colored 
by  Uie  partiality  of  friendship  or  partisanship,  as  the  work  above 
named,  one  would  have  less  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  great  multi- 
plication of  such  publications.  After  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this 
volume,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  life  of  Dr.  Lobdell  presented  an 
example  of  single-hearted  consecration  of  the  whole  being  to  Christ, 
and  of  true  Christian  heroism  too  valuable  to  be  entirely  lost  to  the 
world  by  his  early  transition  to  a  higher  sphere,  or  to  be  circumscribed 
in  its  influence  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  personal  recollection  ;  and 
it  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  so  discriminating  and 
honest,  yet  appreciating  and  sympathizing  a  biographer,  to  tell  its 
story.  Our  object  in  this  brief  notice  forbids  us  to  give  even  an  out- 
line of  Dr.  Lobdell's  career,  short  as  it  was,  scarcely  ten  years  from  the 
very  commencement  of  his  collegiate  education,  of  which  less  than 
three  years  were  spent  in  active  service  as  a  missionary — for  every  day 
of  his  missionary  life  seems  to  have  been  full  of  incident,  and  the  forces 

•  MemtHT  of  JUv.  Henry  Lobdell,  M.  D.,  late  Missionftry  of  the  American 
Board  at  Mosul,  iDoladiug  the  Early  Hiitorj  of  the  Assyrian  Mission.  By 
Rev.  W.  8.  Ttlir,  D.  D.,  Graves  Professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst  College.  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  Tract  Society,  No.  28  Ck}mhill,  Boston.    12mo.    pp.  414. 
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ef  hk  character  were  contiDually  dereloping  themseWes.  We  caniiot^ 
therefore,  do  better  than  to  extract  from  the  Tolume  before  us  a  few 
paragraphs  in  which  the  author  himself  sums  up  what  he  has  so  well 
exhibited.  Our  readers  will  thus  learu  most  sattsfactorilj  what  they 
maj  expect  to  gain  by  a  perusal  of  the  memoir. 

'*  Of  the  character  of  Dr.  Lobdell,  it  is  hoped,  little  need  be  said  at  the  close 
of  this  extended  memoir.    He  has  spoken  it  oat  and  acted  it  ont  on  eTerj  page, 
till  it  is  as  perspicaons  to  the  reader  as  it  was  transparent  in  itself    Unless  we  are 
quite  mistaken,  the  readers  of  these  pages  hsTe  been,  all  the  while,  not  onlj 
obserring  the  conduct,  but  looking  into  the  heart,  of  a  mom,  a  Bcholar^  and  a 
ChriMtian : — a  real  and  true  man  without  any  sham,  or  bhow,  or  cant,  or  falsa 
pretence  whatsoeTer — a  whole  and  (to  use  a  farorite  word  of  the  Doctor  himself) 
lire  man,  many-sided,  and  aliTe  on  all  sides  to  ererjthing  aboTe,  beneath,  and 
aroand  him — a  self-made  and  self-controlled  man,  (so  far  as  one  eanbe  in  human 
society  and  under  the  diyine  gorernment,)  content,  nay,  resoWed,  to  be  himself^ 
and  not  a  mere  duplicate  of  somebody  else,  conscientiously  determined  to  be 
what  God  intended  him  to  be,  ambitiously  aspiring  to  become  all  that  God  made 
him  capable  of  becoming,  governed  by  his  own  reason,  and  conscience,  and  wOl, 
with  a  BOTereignty  as  absolute  in  himself  as  it  was  exclusive  of  the  dictation  of 
others; — a  scholar,    enthusiastic  and  comprehensive  rather  than  accurate  or 
profound,  loving  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  at  the  same  time  seeking  it 
in  the  full  persuasion  that  all  knowledge  is  useful ;  fond  of  philological  and  anti- 
quarian researches,  but  exploring  the  dusty  past  chiefly  in  search  of  wisdom 
for  the  living  present,  and  rejoicing  in  all  the  discoveries  of  scienee,  as  not  onlj 
consistent  with,  but  parts  of,  the  science  of  God ; — a  Christian,  not  by  creed  and 
profession  only,  but  in  the  deepest  convictions  of  his  heart,  and  in  the  whole  sjurit 
and  tenor  of  his  life,  taught  not  by  the  schools,  or  even  by  the  church,  but  by  the 
Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  and  making  it  his  daily  business  to  do  the  will  of 
Christ ;  a  Christian  physician,  likiog  his  profession  well  enough  in  itself^  and 
laboring  in  it  with  much  success,  but  valuing  it  chiefly  as  a  means  of  alleviating 
the  distresses  and  saving  the  souls  of  men ;  a  Christian  minister  of  the  Pauline 
stamp,  reMoning  with  Jews  and  (Gentiles,  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  market- 
places, week-days  as  weU  as  Sundays,  out  of  the  Scriptures  and  from  the  light  of 
nature ;  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  passionately  desirous  to  know  every  thing, 
yet  in  everything  knowing  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified ;  a  Christ- 
ian missionary,  who  really  believed  and  acted  as  if  he  believed  that  Pagans  and 
Mohammedans,  and  mere  nominal  Christians,  were  traveling  the  broad  road  to 
destruction,  and  that  nothing  could  save  them  but  a  living  faith  in  Christ ; — a 
Christian  patriot,  glorying  in  his  birthright  as  an  American,  and  looking  to  his 
country  as,  under  God,  the  hope  of  the  world,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  longing 
to  see  his  country^s  sin  and  shame  wiped  away ; — a  y<»ung  American,  with  all  the 
virtues,  and  not  altogether  free  from  the  faults,  which  pertain  to  that  fast  age  and 
race ; — a  Christian  philanthropist,  fully  convinced  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the 
remedy,  and  the  only  remedy,  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  therefore 
rallying  all  his  own  powers,  and  summoning  the  best  energies  of  the  best  minds 
in  Christendom,  to   determined,  unwearied,  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  for  its 
universal  application.**    pp.  401-402. 
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But  our  notice  of  this  work  would  be  very  inoomplete,  were  we 
to  regard  it  simply  as  a  memorial  of  individual  traits  of  oharaeter^ 
molded  and  inspired  by  the  inner  life  of  a  Christian.  Besides  being 
that,  it  is  a  valuable  and  highly  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  diffusion  of  true  Christianity,  showing  how  the  foundations  have  been 
laid  for  the  establishment  of  the  reign  of  the  Redeemer,  destined  one 
day  to  be  universal  and  absolute,  at  the  same  time  that  it  involves  the 
truest  freedom,  and  the  greatest  diversity  of  manifestation  of  the  ^'one 
spirit,"  in  that  seat  of  ancient  despotism,  that  center  of  primeval  civili- 
xatioD,  brought  into  so  strangely  new  associations  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Assyrian  Mission."  It  will  be  found,  also,  that  Dr.  Lobdoll  was  fully 
alive  to  the  historical  interest  of  the  late  researches  of  Layard,  Raw- 
linsoo,  and  others,  on  the  sites  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empire,  as, 
indeed,  he  proved  by  interesting  communications  to  the  Oriental  So- 
ciety, some  of  which  have  been  published  in  its  Journal.  With  his 
ardent  zeal  for  knowledge,  his  inquisitiveness,  his  quickness  of  eye  and 
mind,  and  his  courage  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  added  to  ripening  schol- 
arship, could  he  have  reconciled  the  indulgence  of  his  inclinations  in 
this  direction  with  fidelity  to  his  peculiar  work  as  a  missionary  of  the 
Cross,  he  might  have  become,  himself,  a  distinguished  explorer. 

LiFB  OF  Knilu* — ^This  memoir  introduces  us  to  a  field  of  missionary 
labor  which  is  undoubtedly  new  to  most  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Enill,  for 
thirteen  years,  (from  1820  to  1833,)  acted  as  chaplain  for  the  English 
residents  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  there,  of  course,  at  a  time  which 
will  be  remembered  by  Christians  in  this  country,  with  special  interest. 
Prince  Galitzin  was  President  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  encouraging  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  through- 
out the  empire.  The  prospect  of  some  great  religious  movement  in 
Russia  were  very  encouraging.  But  in  1826,  all  this  was  changed. 
Nicholas,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  placed  the  Bible  Society  under  the 
control  of  the  ''Holy  Synod,"  and  an  effectual  stop  was  soon  put  to 
its  operations.  The  memoir  gives  us  many  glimpses  of  the  state  of 
things  in  Russia  during  the  residence  of  Mr.  Enill  in  St.  Petersburg, 
which  are  very  instructive  and  interesting.  An  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter, with  a  noble  tribute  to  his  worth  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  preacher, 

*  Tlu  Life  of  the  Bev.  Richard  Knill,  Bj  Chaklbs  M.  Bibbbll.  With  a 
reTiew  of  his  character  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Amobll  Jambs.  New  York : 
Robert  Carter  k  Brothers.    1860.     12mo.    pp.  358. 
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k  appended  to  the  book,  written  hj  his  personal  friend,  the  lamented 
John  Angell  James,  which  proved  to  be  the  last  literary  work  that  he 
erer  attempted. 

LiFB  or  YirroRiA  Colohna.* — ^This  is  a  new  volume,  the  $evmteerUkj 
of  the  very  valuable  series  of  biographies  which  Mr.  O.  W.  Wight  is 
now  editing.  Vittoria  Oolonna,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  gifted 
women  of  Italy,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  its  great 
feudal  families,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  age,  the 
companion  of  popes  and  princes,  the  friend  of  Michael  Angelo,  herself 
a  poetess  of  no  inconsiderable  fame,  furnishes  a  theme  for  the  biogra> 
pher  of  no  ordinary  interest  But  it  is  her  religious  character,  and  her 
intimacy  and  sympathy  with  those  eminent  men  of  her  country,  who  in 
the  sixteenth  century  strove  to  bring  about  a  reformation  in  the  Bomaa 
Catholic  Church  in  Italy,  which  will  ever  make  the  history  of  her  life 
peculiarly  attractive  to  all  Protestants. 

The  author  of  this  *^  Life"*  is  Mr.  T.  Adolphus  Trollope,  son  of  the 
Mrs.  Tn^llope  who,  years  ago,  made  herself  so  famous  by  her  abuse  of 
this  country.  His  style  is  remarkably  clear,  and  one  that  cannot  fail  to 
keep  up  the  interest  of  his  readers  throughout,  even  when  he  is  unrav- 
eling the  intricacies  of  Italian  politics.  Almost  every  page  has  a  dasli 
of  quiet  humor,  and  occasionally,  when  least  expected,  there  is  a  bit  of 
sarcasm  thrown  in,  that  is  all  the  more  biting  from  its  being  half  con- 
cealed by  an  air  of  the  most  engaging  candor.  As  an  instance  of  what 
we  mean,  we  quote  a  single  sentence  in  which  the  author  explains  most 
satisfactorily  how  it  was  that  Ferdinand  of  Spain  was  induced  by  Louis 
XII  of  France  to  allow  him  to  possess  himself  of  the  crown  of  Naples, 
when  he  had  acknowledged  that  he  was  bound  by  every  tie  of  honor 
as  a  kinsman  and  as  an  ally,  to  protect  tlie  rights  of  Frederick,  the 
reigning  king  at  Naples. 

*'The  Host  Christian  King  thought  that  the  Most  Catholic  Khig  might  very 
probably  find  it  consistent  with  kiuglj  honor  to  itike  a  different  view  of  the  case, 
if  it  were  proposed  to  him  to  go  shares  in  the  plunder.  And  the  Most  Christian 
King's  estimate  of  royal  nature  was  so  just,  that  the  Most  Catholic  King  acceded 
in  the  fhmkest  manner  to  his  royal  brother's  proposal** 

*  lAfi  of  Vittoria  Oolonna ;  by  T.  Adolphus  Tbollopi.  New  York :  Sheldon 
k  Co.     1M9.    24mo.  pp.  247. 
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LiFB  OF  Julius  CiESAR.* — We  are  glad  to  find  in  the  eighteenth 
Tolame  of  Mr.  Wight's  "  Household  Library  "  the  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Jalius  C«esar,  by  Dean  Liddell,  taken  from  his  large  Roman  History. 
It  will  bring  within  the  reach  of  multitudes,  to  whom  it  would  not 
otherwise  be  easily  accessible,  this  admirable  biography  of  one  of  the 
greatest  generals,  orators,  and  writers  of  antiquity. 

WoMBK  Artists  in  all  Agbs  and  Countries.! — ^This  book  fur- 
nishes a  mass  of  information  which  it  is  not  easy  to  procure  elsewhere, 
and  which  will  be  deemed  very  valuable  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  history  of  art  There  is  no  work  in  any  language  which  covers 
predsely  the  same  ground.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account 
of  what  is  known  of  the  practice  of  the  arts  by  women  in  ancient  times. 
Then  follow  several  chapters  which  are  taken  up  with  short  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  the  female  artists  who  lived  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  These  are  succeeded  by  more  full  and  elab- 
orate biographies  of  those  who  are  best  known  in  more  modem  times. 
Among  the  sketches  of  living  artists,  those  of  Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonheur,  and 
of  our  country  woman,  Miss  Hosmer,  are  particularly  full  and  interesting. 

BiooRAPiiY  OF  Sblf-taught  Mbn.J — There  are  here  between  forty 
and  fifty  short  biographical  sketches  of  men  who  have  made  themselves 
useful,  and  gained  distinction  and  a  high  position  in  the  world's  history, 
by  Uieir  own  exertions.  The  book  is  an  admirable  one  for  boys  who 
are  banning  to  think.  Parents  who  are  able  to  give  their  children  the 
advantages  of  the  best  education,  cannot  teach  them  too  early  that  there 
is  one  thing  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  life  that  they  can- 
not give  to  them,  and  which  each  person  must  acquire  for  himself.  The 
education  of  the  common  school,  and  even  that  of  the  college  and  the 
professional  school  is  not  enough.  Besides,  all  these,  and  equally  impor- 
tant— perhaps  more  important  than  any  of  them — is  the  education  which 
each  man  must  give  himself.  Parents  who  wish  their  children  to  learn 
this  lesson,  will  do  well  to  make  them  familiar  with  such  biographies  of 
^* self-taught"  men  as  this  book  contains. 
*- 

*  Life  of  Juliu4   C<B$ar,    By  Hinrt  G.  Liddkll,  D.  D.,   Dean  of  Christ 
Chnrch,  Oxford.    New  York  :  Sheldon  k  Co.     18mo.     1860.    pp.  24Y. 

f  Women  Artittt  in  all  Agee  and  Couniriee,    By  Mrs.  Ellrtt.    Harper  k 
Brothers.    New  York:  1869.    pp. 877.     12ino. 

X  Biography  of  Self- taught  Men  ;  with  an  Introdoctory  Essay,  by  B.  B.  Ed- 
WAuw.     1859.    Boston:  J.  E.  Tilton  k  Co.     18dio.  pp.  642. 
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The  Diart  of  a  Samaritan.* — ^This  is  a  singular  book,  and  we 
hardly  know  what  to  make  of  much  of  its  contents.  The  Howard 
Association,  of  which  the  author  represents  himself  to  be  a  member, 
has  done  a  noble  work  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  a  reliable  narration 
of  the  experience  of  any  of  its  members  would  of  course  be  very  inter- 
esting and  valuable.  But  the  book  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  reliable.  The 
author  -speaks  of  himself  as  a  sinner  after  the  flippant  manner  of  one  whc 
does  not  think  such  an  acknowledgment  amounts  to  much.  He  says  be 
writes  currente  calamOy  and  his  pen  is  evidently  not  merely  a  running, 
but  an  erratic  one,  narrating  some  things  which  never  could  have  oc- 
curred, and  making  his  patients  die  in  modes  which  are  never  seen  ex- 
cept in  those  who  die  in  novels  with  yellow  covers  Undoubtedly  much 
of  this  book  is  true,  but  how  much  we  know  not.  We  hardly  think 
that  it  will  accomplish  much  for  the  object  for  which  the  author  says 
he  wrote  it,  namely,  "  to  uphold  the  virtue  of  charity  in  its  fullest  sense.^ 
Those  who  will  be  thrilled  or  amused  by  its  details,  will  not  be  apt  to 
be  incited  by  the  perusal  to  any  deeds  of  charity.  Neither  the  virtue 
nor  the  taste  of  the  author  is  of  the  refined  sort,  for  he  speaks  of  drink- 
ing wine  with  the  inmates  of  a  house  of  prostitution,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  course,  on  coming  down  from  a  chamber  of  sickness  into 
the  common  parlor  of  the  establishment;  and  many  other  things  might 
be  mentioned  of  a  similar  character.  True  virtuous  charity  enters,  in- 
deed, the  abodes  of  vice,  and  faithfully  performs  its  kind  services  to 
sinning  humanity ;  but  it  comes  out  uncontaminated,  which  can  hardlj 
be  said  of  the  Samaritan  that  here  gives  us  his  diary.  Such  familiarity 
with  vice  as  he  indulges  in,  certainly  indicates  no  just  appreciation  of. 
either  the  preciousness  or  the  majesty  of  virtue. 

Trrbb  SiSTERs.f — Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  American  Tract 
Society  of  Boston  have  commenced  their  "  volume  "  publications.  We 
have  noticed,  above,  Prof.  Tyler's  memoir  of  the  lamented  Lobdell,  who 
yielded  up  his  life  among  the  Nestorians.  The  book  before  us,  another 
volume  published  by  the  Society,  carries  us  into  one  of  our  smaller  inland 
Connecticut  villages,  and  shows  us  the  development  of  Christian  character 
in  the  more  ordinary  walks  of  life.  The  biography  of  three  young  sisters 


♦  The  Diary  of  a  Samaritan,  By  a  Member  of  the  Howard  Association,  of 
New  Orleans.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     1859. 

f  The  SieUrt :  A  Memoir  of  Elixaheth  H.,  Abbie  A.,  and  Sarah  K  Dickerman. 
By  Rev.  Iskakl  P.  Warrbn.     American  Tract  Society,  Boston.   18mo.    pp.  283. 
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is  giren,  who  seem  to  have  been  eroiDeDt  for  their  personal  piety,  and 
to  ha?e  learned  well  the  secret  of  doing  good.  The  story  of  their  lives 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  all  young  people. 


HISTOBT. 

Thb  Norwich  Jubilbb.* — All  who  were  present  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Norwich  Jubilee,  will  bear  us  out  in  saying  that  there  are  few  places 
in  the  whole  country,  which,  on  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
settlement,  could  gather  up  so  many  and  so  varied  reminiscences  to 
swell  the  tide  of  its  joy.  Most  fully  did  the  inhabitants  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  Norwich  had,  during  the  whole  two  hundred  years  of 
its  existence,  been  a  power  in  the  earth.  The  addresses,  the  speeches, 
the  songs,  and  the  decorations  everywhere  telling  of  the  rit'h  past — all 
helped  to  deepen  the  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  assembled, 
so  that  when  the  second  day  was  ended  there  was  danger,  that  in  the 
minds  of  the  vast  multitude  about  to  separate,  the  rest  of  this  round 
ball  would  be  held  at  altogether  too  large  a  discount,  and  that  Norwich 
would  be  considered  ever  after  the  Jerusalem  of  the  whole  earth.  We 
have  great  sympathy  for  the  feeling  that  pervaded  that  multitude,  and 
ad  we  have  read  the  history  of  the  jubilee  in  the  book  before  us,  our  in- 
terest has  been  as  much  awakened  as  if  we  had  been  to  the  manor  born. 

The  book  of  which  we  have  spoken  is  a  full  and  fitting  record  of  the 
great  occasion.  The  reader  will  gain  a  correct  idea  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings and  of  the  efiect  of  the  jubilee  as  a  whole.  There  are  some  things, 
it  b  true,  of  which  it  can  give  no  idea.  One  must  have  been  there  to 
have  any  conception  of  the  beauty  of  Norwich  when  decked  in  robes  by 
her  lonng  sons  and  daughters  for  her  gala  day,  or  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  joy  which  every  fresh  demonstration  of  her  virtues  and  glories 
awakened,  or  of  the  wellings  up  of  thought  and  feeling  which  were  to 
be  witnessed  on  every  side,  as  those  who  had  been  separated  for  years 
greeted  one  another  again  in  their  early  home. 

Two  days  were  occupied  with  the  festivities  of  the  occasion, — and  two 
more  beautiful  days  were  rarely  ever  seen, — so  that  the  town  had  a  full 

*  I%e  Norwich  JubiUe,  A  Report  of  the  Celebration  at  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
on  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversarj  of  the  Settlement  of  the  Town,  September 
7th  and  8th,  1859.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Historical  Documents  of 
Local  Interest  CompQed  and  Published  hj  John  W.  Stedman.  Norwich :  Conn. 
1859.    pp.  804.    (See  Advertisement  in  New  Englander  Advertiser,  p.  5.) 
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opportunity  to  display  all  its  varied  charms.  On  the  first  day,  after  a 
grand  procession  in  the  morning,  an  historical  address  was  delivered  in 
a  mammoth  tent,  erected  for  the  occasion  on  the  "  Great  Plain,"  by 
Daniel  0.  Oilman,  Esq.,  Librarian  of  Yale  College.  In  the  evening  an 
address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Lee,  Bishop  of  Delaware,  and  on 
the  same  evening  there  was  a  very  general  and  brilliant  illnmination  of 
the  town.  The  exercises  of  the  second  day  consisted  of  the  laying  of 
a  corner  stone  for  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
John  Mason,  sometimes  styled  the  Miles  Standish  of  Connecticut ;  an 
address  by  the  Hon.  John  A.  Rockwell,  on  the  character  and  services  of 
Capt.  Mason ;  and  an  address  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  Esq.  After  these 
addresses,  a  bountiful  dinner  was  served  up  under  a  second  mammoth 
tent,  of  which  over  two  thousand  ladies  and  gentlemen  partook. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  so  many  appropriate  addresses  and 
speeches  as  this  jubilee  called  forth.  We  should  be  glad  to  notice  each 
one  at  length,  but  we  must  be  content  with  a  few  extracts  and  comments. 

The  historian  of  the  occasion,  Mr.  D.  C.  Gilman,  had  a  difficult  task 
to  perform,  for  where  there  was  so  much  that  was  worthy  of  being 
chronicled,  there  was  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  of  going  too  largely  into 
details  to  suit  such  an  audience  as  was  before  him,  and,  on  the  other,  of 
dealing  too  much  in  generalities  in  an  endeavor  to  avoid  the  dryness 
commonly  attributed  to  detail.  But  the  historian  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, and  his  address,  while  it  was  well  suited  to  its  popular  use  for 
the  day,  will,  at  the  same  time,  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  careful  reader. 
We  have  seldom  seen  so  much  of  real  history  brought  out  on  snch  an 
occasion  before  a  promiscuous  audience,  or  with  so  much  appropriateness. 

In  detailing  the  early  history  of  Norwich,  he,  first,  very  felicitously 
summons  Major  Mason  before  his  audience,  and  calls  upon  him  to 
testify  in  regard  to  the  doings  of  himself  and  his  associates.  He  then 
touches  upon  all  the  most  important  points  of  history  from  Mason's  time 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  large  share  which  Norwich 
bore  in  securing  the  independence  of  our  country,  is  developed  in  a  full 
and  interesting  manner.    In  introducing  it  he  says, 

"  In  that  important  struggle,  Connecticut  performed  a  part  which  cannot  be  too 
much  extolled.  Providence  had  ordered  that  in  the  most  of  her  territory,  she 
should  be  spared  the  horrors  of  actual  bloodshed.  But  her  labors  for  the  com- 
mon cause  of  independence  were  surpassed  by  none  of  the  colonies.  Her  contri- 
butions in  men  and  money  were  beyond  those  of  any  of  the  other  states  except  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  were  larger  even  than  those  of  the 
old  Bay  State.  She  well  deserved  the  designation  of  *  the  provision  state/  and  the 
name  of  her  patriot  governor  has  fiUy  become  a  sobriquet  of  the  nation. 
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**  The  history  of  Konricb,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  American  revolution, 
presents,  in  many  respects,  a  miniature  view  of  the  history  of  the  state  and  of  the 
country.  There  were  several  circumstances,  however,  which  unitedly  gave  it  an 
importance  equaled  by  no  other  town  in  Connecticut,  except,  perhaps,  the  capitals* 
On  the  bank  of  a  large  river,  several  miles  from  the  Sound,  it  was  not  exposed,  like 
New  London,  to  the  attack  of  a  hostile  fleet,  nor  too  far  inland,  like  Lebanon,  to 
be  a  store  place  for  the  army.  It  was  on  the  highway  between  Boston  and  New 
York,  convenient  to  the  residence  of  the  governor,  Trumbull,  surrounded  by  & 
prodoctiTe  farming  country,  and  inhabited  by  men  of  wealth,  sagacity  and  patri- 
otism. 

*^*  Credit  enough  has  never  been  bestowed  upon  our  Norwich  fathers  for  the  part 
they  took  in  the  war.  Hundreds  of  letters,  never  printed,  some  of  them  hid  in 
garrets  for  the  last  half  century,  have  passed  under  my  examination  within  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  I  rise  from  their  perusal  amazed  at  the  circumstantial  record 
they  present  of  the  diligent  exertions  and  the  patriotic  sacrifices  which  were  made 
by  our  Others  in  this  town  to  secure  the  blessings  we  enjoy."    pp.  tS,  74. 

He  then  spoke  of  many  of  the  distinguished  Norwich  men  who 
entered  zealously  into  the  struggle.  We  have  only  room  for  a  short 
extract  from  his  reference  to  the  family  of  Gen.  Jabez  Huntington. 

"  One  family  is  especially  identified  with  the  history  of  those  days— I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  Huntingtons.  Foremost  among  them  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war 
stood  General  Jabez  Huntington,  the  incidents  of  whose  life  are  worthy  of  grate- 
ful remembrance  at  this  time."    p.  74.        *»***»» 

**  The  merit  of  Greneral  Huntington  does  not  consist  alone  in  his  self-consecra- 
tion to  the  cause  of  American  freedom.  He  was  the  father  of  five  sons  and  two 
daughters,  all  of  whom  were  early  imbued  with  his  own  patriotic  spirit.  It  was 
clear  that  if  he  engaged  in  the  opening  conflict,  bis  property  and  theirs  would  be 
seriously  diminished,  and  perhaps  entirely  confiscated.  Chiefly  solicitous  in  re- 
gard to  their  interests,  he  assembled  them,  one  day,  to  advise  what  course  should 
be  pursued.  He  laid  before  them  the  great  interests  at  stake,  both  public  and 
personal  Should  the  colonial  arms  be  victorious,  private  prosperity  might  be 
sacrificed  in  the  struggle,  but  A.merican  liberty  would  be  secure.  Should  the 
British  forces  triumph,  no  one  could  foretell  the  ignominy  and  suffering  to  which, 
as  rebellious  subjects,  they  would  certainly  be  exposed. 

**  Accustomed,  in  all  his  ways,  to  ask  for  guidance  from  above,  he  called  upon 
hii  family  to  bow  with  him  in  prayer.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  petitions  which 
arose  from  that  family  altar  were  humble  and  devout,  and  that  the  God  of  battles 
Ustened  to  his  cry. 

"  At  length,  having  first  consulted  his  wife,  he  called  upon  his  children  in  turn, 
beginning  with  his  eldest,  and  asked  for  their  opinions.  They  answered  with  one 
voice,  daughter  and  son  alike.  That  voice  was  for  liberty  I  Nobly  did  their  after 
course  redeem  the  pledge  thus  sacredly  given,  to  devote  both  purse  and  sword  to 
the  interests  of  their  country.  Four  of  the  sons — Jedediab,  Andrew,  Joshua, 
and  Ebenezer — and  their  brother-in-law,  Colonel  Chester,  soon  entered  the  army — 
one  of  the  brothers  being  too  young  for  such  service,  while  the  other  brother-in-law 
(Dr.  Strong)  not  detained  by  the  duty  of  his  oalling,  fulfilled  his   sacred  office 
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by  acting  aa  a  Chaplain  in  the  army.  This  band  of  brothers  were  found  in  serrice 
from  the  time  of  the  earliest  entrenchments  on  Bonker^s  Hill  to  the  decisiTe 
▼ictorj  on  the  plains  of  Torktown.  If  the  annals  of  the  revolntion  record  the 
names  of  an j  fkmil j  which  oontriboted  more  to  that  great  stmggle,  I  hare  yet  to 
liBamit;*    pp.'/S,  7«. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  tbe  revolution,  he  alluded  to  the  "  American 
Hero/'  an  ode  which  was  written  by  Nathaniel  Niles  of  Norwich,  and 
was  often  sung  in  the  revolutionary  army  with  an  effect  like  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  Marsellaise  in  France.  Governor  Buckingham,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  day,  as  the  record  says,  here  interrupting  the  speaker,  said — 
'*  The  first  impression  on  my  mind  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  was 
made  by  hearing  this  ode  sung.  Perhaps  it  may  produce  a  similar  emo- 
tion on  the  minds  of  the  audience,  which  it  did  in  my  own.  I  should 
like  to  have  it  tried.^'  The  choir  then  sang  the  ode  with  thrilling  effect, 
many  of  the  older  persons  joining  with  them. 

At  the  close  of  his  account  of  that  period,  Mr.  Gilman  says, 

**  A  grateful  task  awaits  the  writer  who  shall  undertake  to  prepare  a  volume  on 
*  Norwich  in  tbe  Revolution.*  The  town  that  can  point  to  its  citizens  active  as 
counselors,  as  surgeons,  as  commissaries,  as  soldiers,  as  ship  builders,  as  store 
keepers,  as  gun  makers,  and  not  least  honorable,  as  song  writers  for  the  cause  of 
civil  independence,  may  glory  in  her  sons ;  and  though  her  hills  be  rough  and  her 
rivers  small,  it  will  always  be  an  honor  to  claim  Norwich  as  a  home.**    pp.  98,  94. 

We  will  add  but  one  extract  more,  which  we  take  from  the  oonduaion 
of  the  address : 

*^  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  history  of  the  town  is  a  record  of 
patient  enterprise,  unfailing  patriotism,  and  religious  faith.  Well  may  we  be 
proud  of  our  ancestry  and  birth-place.  Well  may  we  be  thankful  to  the  God  of 
our  fathers  for  his  increasing  blessings. 

'*  If  there  be  one  in  this  assembly  who  inquires  the  use  of  this  protracted  story, 
let  me  assure  him  that  by  the  joyful  recital  of  our  fathers*  virtues  we  incite  our- 
selves and  our  children  to  like  exploits  of  valor  and  trust  Some  of  us,  now  and 
then,  have  heard  Connecticut  decried !  Be  assured  that  it  is  only  ignorance  and 
jealousy  which  assail  her  past  reputation,  while  it  is  a  knowledge  of  her  true 
character  which  will  strengthen  the  affection  of  her  sons  and  weaken  the  power 
of  unjust  critics.  What  you  know  to  be  true  of  Norwich,  is  true  in  some  degree 
of  all  Connecticut  A  state  which  has  Haynes,  and  Winthrop,  and  Eaton,  and 
Mason,  as  its  civil  founders ;  Hooker,  and  Davenport  and  Fitch,  as  its  religious 
piUars ;  Trumbull,  and  Sherman,  and  Williams,  and  Huntington,  and  Silliman,  aa 
its  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  civil  liberty,  should  never  fail  of  the  filial  reverence, 
the  honest  pride,  the  faithful  and  willing  service  of  every  son.'*    p.  97. 

In  the  address  of  Mr.  Rockwell  we  have  a  faithful  tribute  to  the 
energy,  wisdom,  courage  and  piety  of  Captain  Mason.  Well  does  thia 
Christian  hero  deserve  a  monument  from  the  inhabitants  of  Norwich. 
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It  18  well  known  to  the  country  at  large,  that  Norwich  has  furnished 
more  laborers  to  the  missionary  field  than  perhaps  any  other  town  of  the 
same  size  in  our  land.  In  speaking  of  its  agency  in  this  respect,  Bishop 
Lee,  in  his  exquisitely  beautiful  notice  of  Sarah  L.  Huntington,  touched 
a  chord  which  vibrated  in  all  the  hearts  of  that  immense  multitude. 
We  will  give  the  passage  entire.  The  orator  was  speaking  of  the  small 
tribe  of  Mohegan  Indians  near  Norwich,  which,  when  she  began  her 
labors  among  them,  was  fast  moving  towards  extinction.     He  says, 

"  At  this  sorrowful  period,  when  the  light  that  had  once  ahined  in  their  hovels 
(the  Mohegans)  was  darkened,  one  came  to  their  relief,  who  might  have  well 
seemed  to  their  untaught  minds  as  a  messenger  from  a  better  world.  With  an 
angeFs  alacrity,  and  an  angel's  countenance,  she  entered  upon  an  angeFs  work.  In 
1827,  Sarah  L.  Huntington  began  her  self-denying  labors  among  these  neglected 
outcasts.  She  traversed,  from  week  to  week,  the  distance  of  nearly  six  miles  be- 
tween her  home  and  the  Mohegan  reservation,  regardless  of  summer  suns  and 
wintry  storms.  When  strong  men  would  have  shrunk  from  the  icy  blast,  this  fair 
and  delicate  woman  made  her  way  on  foot  through  the  drifted  snow  to  the  scene 
of  her  toil  She  gave  up  her  own  pleasant  home  to  spend  half  her  time  in  the 
comfortless  abodes  of  the  objects  of  her  solicitude.  With  the  aid  of  a  like  minded 
aanonnte,  she  sustained  a  day  school  and  a  Sunday  school,  instructed  the  rude 
females  in  those  womanly  arts  that  make  the  poorest  dwelling  cheerful,  conveyed 
to  their  dark  minds  with  unwearied  assiduity  the  precious  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
and  by  degrees  lilted  them  above  their  abject  condition  to  a  higher  level  of  knowl- 
edge, holiness  and  hope.  In  this  work  there  was  no  attractive  romance ;  distance 
lent  it  no  enchantment ;  the  voice  of  flattering  commendation  was  unheard ;  for  a 
time  even  friendly  sympathy  seldom  cheered  her  onward.  The  enterprise  was 
accounted  visionary,  and  unsuited  to  a  female  in  her  circumstances.  Rebufis  and 
hindrances  of  no  common  sort  were  her  frequent  experience.  But  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  souls  for  which  he  died,  constrained  her.  She  willingly  re- 
signed personal  convenience  and  ease,  social  and  domestic  enjoyment,  and  valued 
religious  privileges,  that  she  might  by  all  means  save  some  of  these  children  of 
ignorance  and  ill  fortune.  In  due  season  she  proved  the  promise  faithful — '  He  that 
goeth  forth,  even  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with 
rejoicing,  bringing  Ids  sheaves  with  him.*  Her  devotedness  awakened  interest  in 
other  hearts.  Her  earnest  i^peals  procured  assistance  from  Government.  Her 
heart  was  gladdened  by  the  erection  of  a  house  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  the 
settlement  of  a  pastor  and  teacher.  Her  school  responded  to  her  unwearied  culture. 
And  when  at  length  the  impression  of  a  higher  call  of  duty  led  her,  as  the  bride 
of  the  Rev.  £11  Smith,  to  embark  as  a  missionary  for  Syria,  tears  gushed  from 
many  dark  eyes  at  the  parting,  and  petitions  for  God's  bles^g  upon  her  were 
uttered  by  many  tongues  which  she  had  taught  to  pray.  In  the  distant  Orient 
lies  the  mortal  part  of  one,  as  £ur  within  as  she  was  beautiful  in  person.  Her 
works  have  followed  her,  and  to  the  visitor  who  remarks  the  social  condition  and 
Christian  privileges  of  this  remnant  of  a  once  powerful  race,  she,  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh.    England  hailed  with  a  burst  of  universal  enthusiasm  the  Christian 
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heroism  of  Florence  Nightingale.    Let  Norwich  treasure  the  memory  of  her  Sarah 
T^nfp<m  Smith. 

"  Neither  does  the  name  of  this  gifted  lady  stand  alone  as  a  herald  of  salyation 
to  the  distant  heathen.  There  is  a  long  and  bright  catalogue  of  faithful  men  and 
women  who  have  g^ne  out  from  yonr  midst  to  proclaim  among  the  Gentiles  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  To  enumerate  them  all  would  be  scarce  practica- 
ble; to  discriminate  amcmg  them  would  be  unjust  Some  are  still  bearing 
the  burden  and  heat  ci  the  day,  spending  their  energies  and  lives  in  this  glorious 
work.  A  larger  number,  perhaps,  rest  from  their  labors.  The  heads  of  some  lie 
low  beneath  the  Syrian  palm  tree.  The  graves  of  others  are  washed  by  the 
surges  of  the  Pacific.  In  Ceylon  and  India ;  in  torrid  Africa ;  in  the  islands  of 
the  Southern  Sea;  among  the  native  tribes  of  America;  they  have  unfurled  the 
banner  of  Jesus.  Their  precious  dust  is  garnered  in  either  hemisphere  until  the 
resurrection  of  the  just  A  town  is  rich  that  has  nourished  such  children.  A 
town  is  richer  still  that  has  given  them  up  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  May  we  not  trust  that  the  blessing  of  God  will  never  be  withdrawn 
from  her."    pp.  186,  186. 

From  the  address  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  which  seems  even  to  have  surpassed 
the  usual  eloquent  efforts  of  that  gentleraau,  we  must  be  content  to  cite 
but  two  passages.  In  speaking  of  the  chivalric  but  frivolous  Marquis  of 
Lauzun,  who  was  entertained  at  Lebanon  by  Governor  Trumbull,  he  says : 

"  And  what  a  contrast  it  is,  this  gay  nobleman,  carved  out,  as  it  were,  from  the 
dissolute  age  of  Louis  XV,  who  had  sauntered  under  the  colonnades  of  the  Tria- 
non, and  had  Idssed  the  hand  of  the  Pompadour,  now  strutting  among  the  staid 
dames  of  Norwich  and  of  Lebanon !  How  they  must  have  looked  at  him  and  his 
fine  troopers,  from  under  their  knitted  hoods  !  You  know,  I  suppose,  his  after 
history ;  how  he  went  back  to  Paris,  and  among  the  wits  there  was  wont  to  mimic 
the  way  in  which  the  stiff  old  Connecticut  Governor  had  said  grace  at  his  table. 
Ah,  he  did  not  know  that  in  Governor  Trumbull,  and  all  such  men,  is  the  material 
to  found  an  enduring  state ;  and  in  himself,  and  all  such  men,  only  the  inflamma- 
ble material  to  burn  one  down.  There  is  a  life  written  of  Governor  Trumbull,  and 
there  is  a  life  written  of  the  Marquis  of  Lanzun.  The  first  is  full  of  deeds  of  quiet 
heroism,  ending  with  a  tranquil  and  triumphant  death ;  the  other  is  full  of  rank- 
est gallantries,  and  ends  with  a  little  spurt  of  blood  under  the  knife  of  the  guillo- 
tine upon  the  gay  Place  de  la  Concorde."    p.  183. 

In  the  following  he  gives  a  well  merited  tribute  to  the  Norwich  of  the 
present  day : 

"  But  this  is  a  festal  day ;  we  are  crowning  the  good  year  '69  with  rcjoidng ; 
and  in  this  time,  is  our  town  of  Norwich  doing  nothing  ?  Are  the  good  things, 
and  the  brave  things,  all  past  things  ?  Is  it  nothing,  the  hum  of  a  myriad  spin- 
dles along  all  your  water-courses,  sin^g  of  industry  and  enterprise  ?  Is  it  noth- 
ing to  inaugurate  the  century  with  such  temples  of  learning  as  stand  yonder,  the 
monument  of  your  private  munificence  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  show  such  phalanx 
of  men  as  I  see  about  me,  all  of  whom  by  nativity,  or  citizenship,  or  near  ties  of 
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blood,  giro  honor  to  your  town,  and  take  honor  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  hare  g^yen  a 
half  score  of  the  best,  and  worthiest,  and  weightiest  names  to  the  commercial 
exchange  of  our  metropolis  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  furnished  the  empire  state  a 
presiding  head  for  her  great  central  thoroughfare ;  nothing  to  hare  provided  them 
in  the  person  of  our  yenerable  friend,  with  a  man  who  honored  their  high  office  of 
diancellor  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  be  represented  in  our  national  senate  by  a  man  whom 
yoQ  ddight  to  honor  at  home  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  given  to  the  world  a  song- 
stress, whose  melody  charms,  and  whose  virtues  allure  and  instruct  the  growing 
mind  of  the  whole  country  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  loaned  our  little  commonwealth 
ci  Connecticut — ^what  is  so  rare  in  politics — a  thoroughly  upright  man  for  Qoy> 
emor  T    pp.  184, 186. 

The  original  nine  miles  square,  deeded  by  the  "Sachems  of  Mon- 
heag/*  included,  besides  the  present  Norwich,  some  other  towns,  Frank- 
lin, Bozrah,  and  others.  The  inhabitants  of  these  towns,  linked  as  they 
are  by  ties  of  interest  and  a  common  eiprii  du  corps  with  Norwich, 
joined  in  the  celebration  with  great  enthusiasm.  Chancelor  Walworth, 
"^  a  chiel  among  them,  taking  notes"  in  the  most  indefatigable  manner, 
was  ready  to  prove  them  all  cousins  to  each  other,  and  to  himself,  as 
the  reader  may  see  by  referring  to  the  account  of  his  dinner  speech, 
(more  of  which  of  course  appears  in  the  record  than  was  really  given  at 
the  dinner,)  and  if  he  failed  in  any  case.  Dr.  Woodward  of  Franklin, 
another  lover  of  genealogies,  stood  ready  to  supply  the  wanting  link. 

Such  celebrations  as  this,  which  is  chronicled  in  the  volume  before  us, 
are  peculiar  to  our  country.  The  circumstances  which  give  them  their 
main  interest  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  Nowhere  else  has  so  much 
been  done  in  two  hundred  years.  The  rise  of  this  new  nation  under  cir- 
cumstances wholly  unique,  and  its  separation  from  the  mother  country 
by  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  have  made  every  spot,  which  was  peopled 
by  the  first  settlers,  full  to  overflowing  of  the  most  interesting  reminis- 
cences ;  and  so  in  all  our  oldest  towns  there  is  abundant  material  for  the 
historian  on  the  occasion  of  an  anniversary  Jubilee.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, to  hear  of  many  similar  celebrations  in  other  towns  around  us. 
With  such  an  origin  as  Puritanism  has  given  us,  and  with  such  varied 
influences  for  good  as  have  come  down  to  us  from  our  fathers,  it  is  well 
occasionally  to  connect  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  past  with  the 
present,  with  all  the  distinctness  which  accompanies  a  public  demonstra- 
tion. There  is  danger  that  amid  all  the  abounding  enterprise  and  im- 
provement of  the  present,  the  past  shall  not  be  duly  estimated.  Beauti- 
ful and  grand  superstructures  are  building  now,  but  they  are  only  super- 
structures. Our  faihirs  laid  the  foundations.  Let  us  give  them  due 
honor,  and,  above  all,  let  us  not  suffer  their  foundations  to  be  in  any  way 
undermined  or  destroyed. 
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Tm  Historical  Maqazinb. — ^The  Historical  Magazine ;  or,  Ameri- 
can Notes  and  Queries,  published  in  New  York  by  C.  B.  Richardson, 
has  reached  the  commencement  of  its  Fourth  Volume.  It  has  become 
an  indispensable  guide  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of 
historical  research  respecting  this  country.  Each  number  contains 
several  extended  papera,  including  the  publication  of  rare  manuscripts 
or  reprints  of  early  printed  documents,  a  brief  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  various  Historical  Societies  of  this  country,  "Notes  and 
Queries  "  on  topics  of  interest  to  antiquaries,  (which  rival  in  interest, 
by  the  way,  the  English  "  Notes  and  Queries  ;")  short  notices  of  lately 
printed  historical  and  genealogical  books ;  and  select  intelligence,  in- 
cluding obituaries  of  eminent  men.  The  comprehensive  character  of 
the  work,  its  freshness,  and  the  general  accuracy  of  its  details,  indi^ 
cates  the  careful  revision  of  a  scholarly  editor,  and  the  manifold  con- 
tributions of  an  able  corps  of  correspondents. 

One  number  of  the  magazine,  last  year,  was  devoted  to  the  memory 
of  the  Historian  Prescott  Mr.  Richardson  has  just  published  a  simi- 
lar commemorative  volume  in  honor  of  Washington  Irving,  entitled 
"  Irvingiana."  Fuller  biographies  of  that  gifted  man  will  of  course 
appear  at  a  later  day ;  but  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  his  friends 
and  admirers,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  this  modest  col- 
lection of  the  many  eulogies,  spoken  and  written,  which  the  death  and 
burial  of  Irving  have  recently  called  forth.  A  biographical  sketch,  by 
£.  A.  Duyckinck,  Esq.,  prepared  with  excellent  discriniii nation,  intro- 
duces the  volume  which  is  illustrated  by  a  portrait  sketch  of  the  sub- 
ject, from  Darley's  pencil,  and  a  facsimile  of  a  page  of  the  author's 
manuscript  of  the  Sketch-Book. 

TRAVELS. 

Sir  John  Bowrino's  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam.* — Sir  John 
Bowring  has  been  for  a  long  time  before  the  public  in  various  ways,  not 
only  in  authorship,  but,  of  late,  also  in  diplomacy  and  statesmanship. 
The  poetical  translations  from  the  Russian,  Polish  and  other  European 
languages,  with  which  he  has  enriched   our  English   literature,    are 


•  The  Kingdom  and  People  of  8iam  ;  with  a  narrative  of  the  mission  to  that 
country  in  18S5.  By  Sir  John  Bowrino,  F.  R.  S.,  Her  Majesty's  Plenipoten- 
tiary in  China.  Two  volumes,  8vo.  London :  John  W.  Parker  k  Son,  West 
Strand.     1867. 
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widelj  known.  Even  more  widely  known  and  valued  are  his  *^  Matins 
and  Vespers,"  among  which  are  to  be  found  some  charming  devotional 
lyrics  for  which  the  gratitude  of  all  religious  hearts  is  due  to  him.  Such 
hymns  as  that  commencing 

"  WatchmaD,  tell  tw  of  the  night," 

mast  be  always  favorites  with  all  who  believe  in  Christ  and  love  his 
appearing.  And  many  a  worshiping  soul  has  been  refreshed  and 
animated  by  the  delightful  stanzas  which  describe 

*'  How  sweetly  flowed  the  gospel  sound, 
From  lipt  of  gentleness  and  grace,** 

without  knowing  that  they  were  from  the  pen  of  this  same  Sir  John 
Bowring, — the  man  who  has  been  eminent  as  philologist,  as,  Ben- 
thamite philosopher,  as  politician,  as  Westminster  reviewer, — the  man 
who,  by  his  pugnacious  diplomacy  as  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  worried 
the  dignity  and  wrought  the  downfall  of  "  Yeh,  Governor  of  the  two 
Ewangs,^  and  who  was,  in  his  turn,  soundly  rebuked  by  Mr.  Oobden  and 
his  party  when  they  defeated  the  Palmerston  ministry  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  had  for  a  while  lost  sight  of  Sir  John,  in  the  quiet 
which  succeeded  the  downfall  of  Canton,  but  we  read  of  him  only  a 
few  months  ago,  as  having  been  wrecked  on  his  voyage  home  from 
China,  and  losing  by  that  misfortune  the  store  of  manuscripts,  many  of 
them,  no  doubt,  of  much  value,  which  had  been  accumulating  during 
the  years  of  his  residence  in  the  East. 

In  the  two  handsome  volumes  before  us,  Sir  John  Bo  wring  appears 
in  authorship,  but  this  time  in  the  new  character  of  writer  of  travels. 
When  he  went  to  China  in  1855,  to  assume  his  ofiSce  as  Governor  of 
the  little  colony  of  Hong  Kong,  he  was  also  instructed  with  the  duty  of 
negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  kingdom  of  Slam.  That  duty  he  success- 
fully performed  ;  and  he  has  found  time,  since  then,  to  give  the  public 
this  record  of  his  own.  observations  and  experience?,  and  such  historical, 
geographical,  and  other  facts  as  he  could  compile  from  divers  sources. 

No  author  had  ever  a  more  inviting  opportunity  to  make  a  valuable 
and  fascinating  book.  The  kingdom  of  Slam,  in  its  natural  resources 
one  of  the  richest  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Orient,  had  been  almost 
overlooked  by  travelers. .  The  splendid  empire  of  India  was  more  di- 
rectly in  the  way  of  all  explorers  and  voyagers  who  came  Eastward 
fixnn  the  Christian  world,  and  by  its  geographical  position,  its  political  im- 
portance, and  its  venerable  history,  offered  to  them  superior  attractions 
and  demanded  the  first  attention.    And  after  this  great  land  had  been 
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explored,  there  was  the  vast  and  populous  empire  of  China  which  must 
next  be  visited.  A  visit  to  Siam  would  involve  a  direct  deviation  from 
the  route  between  India  and  China,  and  a  voyage  up  a  broad  gulf  in 
which  there  was  little  commerce  and  where  the  conveniences  of  travel 
were  few  and  uncertain.  Very  few,  therefore,  even  of  those  most  famil- 
iar  with  the  countries  east  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  knew  more 
about  Siam  than  the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  kingdom  bordering 
upon  such  a  gulf.  The  only  reliable  information  that  we  possessed 
in  regard  to  this  country,  was  in  the  very  interesting  and  accurate 
but  disconnected  letters  of  the  American  missionaries,  and  in  the  work 
of  Bishop  Pallegoix,  which  was  never  translated  from  the  French,  and 
was  consequently  little  known  to  English  or  American  readers.  Within 
two  or  three  years  the  commercial  relations  which  have  been  formed 
between  Siam  and  the  western  powers,  have  given  to  us  glimpses  of  a 
land  vast  in  its  resources,  rich  in  its  mineral  wealth,  and  governed  by 
kings  whose  court  was  distinguished  by  a  splendid  and  half  barbaric 
pomp  and  magnificence.  We  have  heard,  too,  of  a  marvelous  bpirit 
of  progress  which  has  begun  to  prevail,  even  among  a  people  which  bad 
been  well-nigh  forgotten  or  ignored  by  the  more  enlightened  nations, 
and  our  curiosity  has  been  awakened  to  learn  more  about  tliis  strange 
old  kingdom  of  the  white  elephant. 

With  such  material,  and  such  opportunities  as  a  personal  visit  to 
Siam  afforded  him,  we  candidly  think  that  Sir  John  Bowring  ought  to 
have  made  a  more  interesting  and  a  more  valuable  book.  It  ought  to 
be  said,  no  doubt,  in  extenuation  of  its  defects,  that  the  manuscript  of 
the  work  was  prepared  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  place  where 
it  was  published,  and  at  a  time  when  the  author  was  busy  with  the 
duties  of  his  new  office  in  China.  But,  even  "when  we  have  made 
these  allowances,  we  have  a  right  to  complain  that  the  style  is  dull  and 
heavy,  that  the  matter  is  ill-arranged,  that  a  great  part  of  it  is  taken 
directly  from  the  work  of  Bishop  Pallegoix  above  referred  to.  These 
volumes  are  valuable,  no  doubt,  because,  however  inadeqately  they  meet 
a  want  which  nothing  else  supplies ;  but  they  can  never  be  popular. 
We  think  that  the  public  will  not  be  satisfied  until  they  have  received 
from  the  pen  of  some  such  man  as  Sir  R.  H  Schomburgk,  (who  is  well 
known  as  an  author  and  traveler, — whose  name  is  famous  in  con- 
nection with  the  discovery  of  the  "Victoria  Regia," — and  who  now 
represents  the  British  government  in  Siam,)  a  carefully  prepared  history 
and  narrative,  and  one  that  shall  worthily  describe  this  interesting 
country  and  its  people. 
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Bat  we  cannot  forbear  to  commend  the  steel-engravings  with  which 
these  volaraes  are  illustrated,  as  admirably  executed  and  as  conveying 
some  satisfactory  idea  of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  architecture  of 
Bangkok.  The  portrait  of  the  first  king,  or,  as  he  delights  to  call  him- 
self, ^  Rex  Major  Siamensium,"  is  a  very  faithful  one. 

In  this  connection,  too,  we  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  very 
Hvely  and  entertaining  sketch  of  '*  Siam  and  the  Siamese,"  from  the  pen 
of  an  American  traveler,  Dr.  William  Maxwell  Wood,  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  It  will  be  found  in  his  volume  entitled  "Fankwei," 
recently  issued  from  the  press  of  Harper  <fe  Brothers  in  New  York. 
Although  very  brief  and  unpretending,  it  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
many  who  would  be  dismayed  by  the  size  and  style  of  Sir  John 
Bowring's  octavos. 

Fui  AND  THE  Fiji^KS.* — This  is  one  of  a  class  of  books  always 
popular,  and  in  these  days  of  geographical  inquiries,  particularly  im- 
portant to  those  who  would  keep  informed  in  respect  to  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  every  portion  of  the  human  race.    The  visit  of  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition  under  Commodore  Wilkes,  to  the 
Fiji  Islands,  several  years  ago,  not  only  brought  the  characteristics  of 
this  group  prominently  before  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world,  but 
made  definite,  and  in  some  respects  complete,  the  scanty  information 
which  had  reached  the  continental  worlds  in  unsatisfactory  reports  since 
the  days  when  Tasmar,  the  Dutch  navigator,  announced  the  discovery 
of  the  Islands,  and  the  later  days  when  the  renown(  d  navigator,  Cap- 
tain Cook,  explored  that  portion  of  the  Pacific.    But  much  has  re- 
mained unknown  which  could  only  be  revealed  by  the  long  continued 
residence  of  civilized  man  among  the  island  barbarians.     We  now  have 
before  us  the  record  of  such  a  residence.    Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  for 
thirteen  years  a  missionary  in  Fiji,  sent  by  the  Wesleyans  of  England, 
has  published  the  results  of  his  long  protracted  observations,  directing  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  their  origin  and  language.     Rev.  James 
Calvert,  for  the  longer  period  of  seventeen  years  a  resident  of  the 
Islands,  has  contributed  to  the  same  volume  a  history  of  the  efibrts  to 
introduce  Christianity.    The  materials  of  both  missionaries  have  been 


•  Fiji  and  the  Hjiant.  Bj  Thomas  Williams  and  Jamks  Calvbrt,  late  Mis- 
Bontries  in  Fiji  Edited  by  Georoe  STaiNQEK  Rowe.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  k  Company.    1859.    8vo.    pp.  551.    Dlostrated. 
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arranged  and  edited  by  George  S.  Rowe.  To  all  who  are  engaged  in 
ethnographical  inqaiiy,  to  the  friends  of  Christian  missions,  and  to  the 
still  wider  circle  of  those  who  read  with  avidity  good  books  of  trarel, 
we  commend  this  valuable  compendium  of  what  is  known  re8|>ectiDg 
that  distant  and  interesting  portion  of  the  globe. 

Maodala  and  Bethany.* — This  is  the  title  of  a  little  volume  which 
aims  to  reproduce,  as  freshly  as  can  be  done  in  words,  the  impressions 
which  the  author  received  in  visiting  these  sacred  places,  and  also  to 
bring  clearly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  hallowed  scenes  with  which 
these  names  are  associated.  It  is  adapted  to  all  classes,  being  written  in 
clear  and  simple  style ;  and  it  breathes  a  reverent^  Christian  spirit,  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  theme.  The  value  and  interest  of  the  book 
are  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  author  was  eminently  qualified  to 
render  the  impressions  he  conveys  just  and  accurate  as  well  as  vivid. 
He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Malan,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  a  name  well- 
known  and  held  in  high  esteem  among  American  Christians ;  and  from 
an  interesting  introductory  sketch  by  a  brother-in-law  in  this  country, 
we  learn  that  be  was  able  to  converse  in  Latin  at  the  age  of  six — a 
graduate  of  Oxford — appointed  at  twenty-two  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  at  Calcutta — a  resident  for  some  time  among  the  Arabs,  and 
familiar  with  many  of  their  dialects — an  associate  of  Mr.  Layard  in  the 
exploration  of  Nineveh,  and  his  principal  draughtsman — and  withal,  a 
prodigy  of  linguistic  attainments,  thinking  and  speaking  in  twenty-six 
distinct  languages,  and  reading  at  pleasure  a  hundred  and  twenty -two. 
He  is  now  a  rector  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  among  other  fruits  of 
authorship  has  given  to  the  world  the  little  work  before  us. 

AcADiA.f — In  this  sprightly  and  very  agreeable  book  we  have  the 
record  of  a  month^s  residence  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  graphic  sketches  of 
incidents  and  scenery,  and  much  interesting  historical  information  re- 
specting the  province,  and  particularly  respecting  the  fortunes,  of  the 
Acndians,  with  whom  all  readers  of  Mr.  Longfellow^s  Evangeline  cannot 
but  feel  a  special  sympathy.  Mr.  Cozzens  was  on  the  lookout  for  these 
singular  people,  and  his  notes  respecting  them  and  their  history  form  an 
instructive  commentary  on  the  Poem.     In  his  historical  sketches,  how- 

♦  Magdala  and  Bethany.  By  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Broadwind- 
8or,  Dorset,  England.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1859.     pp.201. 

f  Acadia ;  or  a  month  with  the  Blae-noees.  By  FaiDsaic  S.  Cozxxms.  New 
York  :  Derby  &  Jackson.     1859.    pp.  829. 
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erer,  we  are  soriy  to  see  on  the  part  of  the  author  a  disposition  to  sneer 
at  the  Puritans  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  (o  malign  their  memory. 

We  give,  as  a  favorable  specimen,  an  extract  from  an  instructive  con- 
versation that  the  auUior  had  with  an  old  colored  woman,  a  runaway 
slave  from  Maryland,  who  now  figures  as  the  landlady  of  a  tavern. 
The  exuberant  mirthfulness  of  h^  son  "  William,"  adds  much  to  the 
efiecU 

"Mrs.  Deer,"  said  I,  "how  long  have  you  lived  here?"  "Oh,  sah!  a  good 
maoj  years ;  I  com  here  afore  I  had  Bill  dar  !*'  Here  William  flashed  in  the  pan 
twice.  "Where  did  you  reside  before  you  came  to  Kova  Scotia?"  "Sah!" 
"  Where  did  you  live  r  "  Oh,  sah  !  I  is  from  Maryland."  William  at  it  again. 
"  Did  yoa  run  away  ?**  "  Yes,  sah  ;  I  left  when  I  was  young.  Bill,  what  you 
laoghing  at  ?  /  was  young  once."  "  Were  you  married  then — when  you  run 
away  ?"  "  Oh  yes,  sah !"  a  glance  at  Bill  who  was  off  again.  "  And  left  your 
husband  behind  in  Maryland  ?^  "  Yes,  sah;  but  he  didnH  stay  long  dar  after  I 
left  He  was  after  me  putty  sharp,  soon  as  I  traveled ;"  here  Mrs.  Deer  and 
William  interchanged  glances,  and  indulged  freely  in  mirth.  "  And  which  place 
do  you  like  the  best — this  or  Maryland  T*  "  Why,  I  never  had  no  such  work  to 
do  at  home  as  I  have  to  do  here,  grubbin'  up  old  stumps  and  stones ;  dem  isnH 
women's  work.  When  I  was  home,  I  had  only  to  wait  on  misses,  and  work  was 
light  and  easy."  William  quiet.  ''  But  which  place  do  you  like  the  best — Nova 
Scotia  or  Maryland  ?**  "  Oh  I  de  work  here  is  awful,  grubbin*  up  old  stones  and 
stamps ;  ^tainH  fit  for  women."  William  much  impressed  with  the  cogency  of 
this  repetition.  "  But  which  place  do  you  like  the  best?"  "  And  de  winter  here, 
oh!  it^s  wonderful  tryin."  William  utters  an  affirmative  flash.  "But  which 
place  do  you  like  the  best?"  "And  den  dere^s  de  rheumatiz.**  "But  which 
place  do  you  like  the  best,  Mrs.  DeerT  "  Well,**  said  Mrs.  Deer,  glancing  at 
BUI,  "  I  like  Nova  Scotia  best^  Whatever  yisions  of  Maryland  were  gleaming 
in  William*8  mind,  seemed  to  be  entirely  quenched  by  this  remark.  "But  why,** 
sud  I,  "  do  you  prefer  Nova  Scotia  to  Maryland  ?  Here  you  have  to  work  so 
much  harder,  to  suffer  so  much  from  the  cold  and  the  rheumatism,  and  get  so 
little  for  it ;"  for  I  could  not  help  looking  over  the  green  patch  of  stony  grass 
that  had  been  rescued  by  the  labor  of  a  quarter  century.  "  Oh  !*'  replied  Mrs. 
Deer,  "  de  difference  is,  dat  when  I  work  here,  I  work  for  myself,  and  when  I  was 
working  at  home,  I  was  working  for  other  people."  At  this,  William  broke  forth 
tgain  in  such  a  series  of  platoon  flashes,  that  we  all  joined  in  with  infinite  merri- 
ment. "  Mrs.  Deer,"  said  I,  recovering  my  gravity,  "  I  want  to  ask  you  one 
Bore  question."  "  Well,  sah,"  said  the  lady  Deer,  cocking  her  head  on  one  side, 
expressive  of  being  able  to  answer  any  number  of  questions  in  a  twinkling. 
** You  have,  no  doubt,  still  many  relatives  left  in  Maryland?"  "Oht  yes,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Deer,  "  all  of  dem  are  dar."  "  And  suppose  you  had  a  chance  to 
advise  them  in  regard  to  this  matter,  would  you  tell  them  to  run  away,  and  take 
their  port  with  yon  in  Nova  Scotia,  or  would  you  advise  them  to  stay  where  they 
are?"  Mrs.  Deer,  at  this,  looked  a  long  time  at  William,  and  William  looked 
earnestly  at  his  parent    Then  she  cocked  her  head  on  the  other  side,  to  take  a 
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new  yiew  of  the  question.  Then  she  gathered  up  mouth  and  ejebrows,  in  a  puz- 
zle, and  again  broadened  out  upon  Bill  in  an  odd  kind  of  smile ;  at  last  she 
doubled  up  one  fist,  put  it  against  her  cheek,  glanced  at  Bill,  and  out  came  the 
answer :  '^  Well,  sah,  Td  let  'em  take  dere  oirni  heads  for  dat !"  I  must  confess 
the  philosophy  of  this  remark  awakened  in  me  a  train  of  verj  graye  reflection. 
— ^pp.  68-66. 

TRANSLATIONS   FROM   THE   FRXXCH   CLASSICS. 

French  Classics. — Since  the  appearance  of    the  November  num- 
ber of  the  New  Englander,  the  series  of  "  Translations  from  the  FreDch 
Classics,"  which  Messrs.  Derbj  &  Jackson  are  publishing,  has  been  en- 
riched  with  some  of  the  choicest  works  in  the  French  language.     We 
are  confident  that  when  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  this  edition  are 
known,  it  will  be  received  by  the  public  with  tbat  favor  which  the  en- 
terprise of  its  publishers  and  the  careful  and  intelligent  labor  of  its 
editor  so  well  deserve.    There  has  always  been  a  di£Sculty  in   pro- 
curing, in  convenient  form,  and  in  an  English  version,  the  works  of^the 
masters  in  French  literature.     It  has  not  been  easy  to  procure  even  the 
French  editions  themselves.    But  so  many  of  our  countrymen  have 
now  been  in  France,  and  familiarity  with  the  language  has  become  so 
common,  that  there  is  an  increasing  desire  even  among  those  who  do 
not  profess  to  be  scholars  to  know  more  about  French  literature.     It 
was  owing  to  this  new  interest  that  the  trash  of  modem  French  fiction 
gained  so  wide  a  circulation  in  the  country  a  few  years  ago.    Fortu- 
nately there  has  been  a  strong  reaction  against  everything  of  that  de- 
scription, and  now  the  way  seems  open  for  an  edition,  like  the  one 
proposed,  which  shall  embrace  translations  of  the  best  works  of  the 
best  writers  of  the  language.     We  have  already  noticed  the  publishing 
of  The  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal;    the    Germany  of  Madame  de 
Sta^l;  the  Telemaehus  of  Fenelon;   the  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Vol- 
taire; and  the  works  of  Montaigne,     We  have  now  upon  our  table  The 
Thoughts  of  Pascal ;  The  Martyrs  of  Chateaubriand  ;  The  ffenriade  of 
Voltaire ;  Madame  de  Stael's  Corinne ;  and  LaFoataine's  Fables.    The 
excellence  of  this  edition  does  not  consist  simply  in  furnishing  good 
and    revised    translations;    but  the  editor  has  brought  together   in 
each  volume  a  mass  of  material — biographical,  historical,  and  critical, 
selected  from  the  best  English  and  French  essays  and  reviews,  and  not 
otherwise  easily  accessible — which  is  exceedingly  convenient  and  valu- 
able.    Scholars  may  feel  that  they  must  have  in   their  libraries  the 
French  editions.    But  even  they  will  find  it  very  convenient  to  have  at 
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hand,  in  compact  form,  the  critical  helps  which  Mr.  Wight  has  thus  so 
amply  provided. 

Pascal's  Tdouohts.* — The  first  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  series 
of  French  Classics  wUch  we  shall  notice,  is  the- "Thoughts"  of  Pascal. 
This  remarkable  fragment  of  what  was  to  have  been  the  great  work  of 
its  profound  author,  still  commands  the  admiration  of  all  students  of 
religious  truth.  We  look  to-day  with  regret  upon  the  ample  materials 
that  were  collected  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  most  learned  and 
profound  scholar  of  his  times,  and  mourn  that  he  could  not  have  been 
permitted  to  give  to  their  arrangement  and  completion  the  fruits  of  all 
his  learning  and  research.  After  having  made  such  preparation,  how 
noble  A  work  upon  the  truths  of  natural  religion  and  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  would  he  have  given  to  the  world  !  But  the  brilliant  ca- 
reer of  Pascal  closed  in  1662,  when  he  had  only  arrived  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine.  After  bis  death,  the  manuscripts  of  the  "Thoughts"  were 
found  in  a  condition  v/hich  "comported  but  too  well  with  their  frag- 
mentary character." 

**  It  appears  that  he  bad  not  even  used  a  commonplace  book ;  but  when,  after 
profound  meditation,  anj  thought  struck  him  as  worth  recording,  he  hastily  noted 
it  on  any  scrap  of  paper  that  came  to  hand,  often  on  the  backs  of  old  letters. 
These  he  strung  together  on  a  file,  or  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  left  them  till  better 
health  and  untroubled  leisure  should  permit  him  to  evoke  a  new  creation  out  of 
this  chaos.  It  is  a  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Pensees  of  Pascal  have  come  down 
to  us  at  all.  Never,  surely,  was.  so  precious  a  freight  committed  to  so  crazy  a 
bark."    pp.  85,  86. 

The  friends  of  Pascal  immediately  decided  that  the  fragments  which 
he  had  left  behind  were  far  too  valuable  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion. 
But  no  literary  production  has  ever  suffered  more  from  the  hands  of  its 
editors. 

"They  deemed  it  not  sufficient  to  give  Pascal's  Remains,  with  the  statement 
that  they  were  but  fragments  ;  that  many  of  the  thoughts  were  very  imperfectly 
developed  ;  that  none  of  them  had  had  the  advantage  of  the  author's  revision, — 
apologies  for  any  deficiencies  with  which  the  world  would  have  been  fully  satis- 
fied ;  but  they  ventured  upon  mutilations  and  alterations  of  a  most  unwarranta- 
ble kind.  In  innumerable  instances  they  changed  words  and  phrases ;  in  many 
others  they  left  out  whole  paragraphs,  and  put  a  sentence  or  two  of  their  own  in 


*  7*he  ThoughU^  Letterty  and  Opu$ctde»  of  Blaue  Fateal,  Translated  from  the 
French,  by  0.  W.  Wight,  A.  M.  With  introductory  notices,  and  notes  from  all  the 
Commentators.  New  York :  Derby  A  Jackson.  1859.  12mo.  pp.  552.  For  sale 
b  J  Judd  k  Co.,  New  Haven.    (See  Advertisement  in  N.  E.  Advertiser,  pp.  8,  9.) 
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the  place  of  them.  The j  supplemented  what  thej  deemed  imperfect  with  a  prefa- 
tory exordium  or  a  prefatory  conclusioa,  without  any  indication  as  to  what  were 
the  respectire  yentures  in  this  r^re  species  of  literary  copartnery.^    p.  88. 

8aj8  Cousin : 

'*  I  defy  any  one  to  inyent  a  method  of  altering  the  style  of  a  great  writer,  to 
which  the  style  of  Pascal  has  not  been  subjected  in  the  hands  of  Port  Royal. 
•  •  •  •  There  are  alterations  of  words,  alterations  of  expression,  alterations 
of  phrases,  suppressions,  substitutions,  additions,  arbitrary  and  absurd  composi- 
tions, sometimes  of  a  paragpraph,  sometimes  of  an  entire  chapter,  by  the  aid  of 
phrases  and  paragraphs  foreign  to  each  other,  and,  what  is  worse,  decompositions 
still  more  arbitrary  and  truly  inconceirable,  of  chapters  which,  in  the  manuscript 
of  Pascal,  were  perfectiy  connected  in  all  their  parts,  and  profoundly  elaborated.'^ 
—p.  2S. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  prineeps  edition,  and  of  all  subsequent 
editions  till  1770,  when  Condorcet  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  editor. 

**  But  Condorcet  forgot,  in  reprinting  Pascal,  a  very  common  and  simple  thing, 
— that  the  first  obligation  of  an  editor  is  to  respect  the  text  of  a  writer  he  pub- 
lishes. In  order  to  adapt  himself  to  the  taste  of  his  times,  and  perhaps  eonrinced 
that  he  was  hightening  the  glory  of  Pascal,  he  suppressed  many  of  the  raost  de- 
vout sentiments  and  expressions,  and  a  multitude  of  passages,  and  the  finest, 
especially  where  the  author  of  the  TkotightsshovB  himself  most  eloquentiy  and  most 
profoundly  Christian.  «  •  •  •  Unhappy  Pascal !  between  his  old  editors  and 
his  new,  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  condition  of  the  persecuted  bigamist  in  the  fable, 
whose  elder  wife  would  hare  robbed  him  of  all  his  black  hairs,  and  his  younger 
of  the  gray.  Under  such  opposite  editing,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  not  at 
last  have  disappeared.*'    p.  19. 

We  Fhall  not  attempt  to  give  any  account  of  the  various  editions  of 
minor  importance.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  till  within  twenty 
years  there  has  been  no  edition  of  the  greatest  work  of  the  most  pro- 
found Uieological  writer  of  France,  which  is  at  all  faithful  to  the  origi- 
nal. It  is  only  recently,  and  in  consequence  of  the  labors  of  M.  Cousin, 
who  demonstrated  the  worthlessness  of  all  the  existing  editions,  that 
another,  conformable  to  the  author's  manuscript,  has  been  undertaken 
and  given  to  the  world. 

It  is  this  text,  as  thus  corrected,  which  Mr.  Wight  has  made  the  basis 
of  an  entirely  new  translation,  and  one  which  he  claims  to  be  the  "  first 
complete  and  honest  translation  of  PascaPs  ThoughU  into  the  Englbh 
language."  Of  the  older  version?,  that  of  Mr.  Edward  Craig  is  now 
worthless,  "  because  the  French  edition  from  which  he  translated  is  now 
worthless  ;**  while  that  of  George  Pearce,  Esq.,  is  at  best  only  a  para- 
phrase, and  he  himself  says  the  passages  which  contaiu  *^  either  direct 
advocacy  or  tacit  approval  of  the  Romish  Church  are  omitted." 
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The  critical  apparatus  with  which  this  volume  is  provided  deserves 
special  mentioii,  as  it  adds  very  much  to  its  value.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting sketch  of  the  history  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Tlioughts, 
taken  from  M.  Charles  Louandre's  preface  to  the  most  approved  French 
ediUon ;  also  an  essay  on  the  ''  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pascal,"  from 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  1845,  written  by  Henry  Rogers, 
which  contains  an  able  defense  of  Pascal  from  the  charge  of  philosophic 
skepticism  brought  against  him  by  M.  Cousin.  This  is  followed  by  an 
elaborate  article,  which  has  been  expressly  translated  for  this  edition, 
bearing  the  title,  "  Pascal  considered  as  a  Philosophic  Skeptic,"  written 
by  M .  Cousin,  in  which  he  replies  at  great  length  to  those  who  have 
attacked  him  for  bringing  so  grave  a  charge  against  one  who  has  been 
deemed  as  the  most  devout  of  the  Port  Royalists.  ^'  These  two  polem- 
ics, thus  brought  face  to  face  with  each  other,  may  be  taken  as  able 
representatives  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  question." 

We  have  not  yet  given  an  account  of  all  the  contents  of  this  volume. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  complete  collection  of  Pascal's  Letten^  and  also 
of  the  OpusculeSj  which  are  embraced  in  about  a  hundred  pages. 

VoLTAiRs't}  Henri ADB.* — ^Lord  Brougham,  in  his  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Voltaire,  says  of  the  Henriade — "  It  abounds  in  fine  description,  in 
brilliant  passages  of  a  noble  diction,  in  sentiments  admirable  for  their 
truth,  their  liberality,  and  their  humanity.  Its  tendency  is  to  make 
fanaticism  hateful,  oppression  despicable,  injustice  unbearable ;  but  it  is 
the  grand  work  of  a  philosopher  and  a  rhetorician,  more  than  the  in- 
spiration of  a  poet :  poetry  is  wanting."  Yet  the  Henriade,  severely  as 
it  has  always  been  criticised,  still  maintains  its  rank  among  the  great 
epics  of  world-wide  reputation.  Founded  upon  one  of  the  great  events 
in  French  history, — ^the  triumph  of  Henry  the  Fourth  over  the  arms  of 
the  League, — and  abounding  with  descriptions  of  some  of  the  most 
memorable  scenes  that  occurred  in  those  eventful  times,  though  the 
style  may  be  open  to  the  charge  of  prosaic  flatness,  and  the  introduction 
of  allegorical  beings  may  be  censured,  still,  it  will  long  hold  an  impor- 
tant place  in  any  collection  of  the  French  classics. 

We  give,  as  a  short  extract  from  the  translation,  a  part  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  assassination  of  Coligny : 

»  The  Htnriadey  with  The  Battle  of  Fontenoy^  Dissertation  on  Man,  Law  of 
Kaiure,  Destruction  of  Lisbon^  Temple  of  Taste,  and  Temple  of  Friendship.  From 
the  French  of  H  Voltaire,  with  Notes  from  all  the  Commentators.  Edited  bj  O.  W. 
Wight,  A.  M.  New  York :  Derby  &  Jackson.  1869.  12mo.  pp.  407.  For  sale 
bj  Jodd,  146  Chapel  street,  New  Haven.    (See  A4Tertisement»  pp.  9,  10.) 
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'*  Awful  and  sage  he  stood ;  his  gracioiis  form 
Quell'd  the  loud  tumolt,  and  ooQtrollM  the  storm. 

*■  Finish,  mj  friends,  jour  fatal  task,*  he  said ; 

*  Bathe  in  mj  freezing  blood  this  hoary  head ; — 
These  locks,  which  yet,  full  many  a  boisterous  year, 
£*en  the  rough  chance  of  war  has  deigned  to  spare. 
Strike !  and  strike  deep !  be  satisfied,  and  know, 
With  my  last  breath  I  can  forgive  the  blow ! 
The  mean  desire  of  life  my  soul  abjures, — 
Tet  happier !  might  I  die  defending  yours/ 
The  savage  band,  grown  human  at  his  words. 
Clasping  his  knees,  let  fall  their  idle  swords ; 
Prone  on  the  ground  his  pardoning  grace  implore. 
And  at  his  feet  repentant  sorrows  pour ; 
He  in  the  midst,  like  some  loved  monarch  rose, 

Theme  of  his  subjeot^s  pride,  and  idol  of  their  vows.** 

The  volume  contains,  besides  the  Henriadey  a  number  of  the  minor 
poems  of  Voltaire. 

La  Fontaine's  Fables.* — No  one  has  ever  succeeded  so  admirably 
as  La  Fontaine,  in  rendering  fable  into  the  language  of  poetry.  He  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  Prince  of  Fabulists.  He  seizes,  as  if  by  in- 
stinct, the  characteristics  of  the  whole  animal  world,  and  uses  them  with 
a  master's  hand  to  illustrate  all  the  passions,  hopes,  fears,  and  weak- 
nesses of  man.  His  insight  into  the  human  heart  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. He  makes  his  animal  speakers  always  preserve  perfectly  their 
animal  characters,  and  the  moral  he  draws  always  commends  itself  to 
the  conscience.  This  edition,  the  translation  of  Mr.  Elizut  Wright,  Jr., 
is  already  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  American  public.  Mr. 
Wright  seems  to  have  entered  fully  into  the  genius  of  La  Fontaine,  and 
he  is  admitted  to  have  reproduced,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  an  English 
version,  all  the  wit  and  humor  of  the  original. 

The  copyright  of  the  American  version  has  been  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Derby  <fe  Jackson,  and  they  have  given  it  a  place  in  their  series  of  French 
classics,  to  which  it  will  be  considered  by  all  a  valuable  addition.  The 
editor  has  added  to  it  in  the  present  volume,  a  life  of  La  Fontaine,  taken 
from  the  Biographie  Nouvelle^  and  an  estimate  of  La  Fontaine's  literary 
character,  translated  from  M.  Nisard's  "  History  of  French  Literature." 


•  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  Translated  from  the  French  by  Elizur  Wriobt,  Jr. 
Two  volumes.  12mo.  pp.  347,  851.  1859.  Derby  &  Jackson.  For  sale  by  Judd, 
New  Haven,  Conn.     (See  Advertisement  in  X.  E.  Advertiser,  pp.  9,  10.) 
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Chateaubriand's  Martyrs.* — The  work  of  M.  Chateaubriand,  which 
is  best  kDown  in  this  country,  is  the  one  entitled  Genius  of  Christianity^ 
which  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  defense  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. The  object  of  the  author  was  to  counteract  as  tar  as  possible 
the  effect  of  some  of  his  earlier  writings,  in  which  he  had  spoken  disre- 
spectfully of  religion.  The  book  had  an  influence  upon  public  feeling 
in  France  which  has  been  rarely  if  ever  equaled,  and  contributed  very 
much  to  the  revival  of  respect  for  Christianity  among  the  people.  The 
Martyrs  is  a  prose  poem,  which  was  written  subsequently,  with  a  some- 
what similar  design.  Chateaubriand  had  contended  that  even  from  an 
esthetical  point  of  view,  "  Christianity  was  more  favorable  than  Pagan- 
ism for  the  development  of  characters  and  the  play  of  passions  in  an 
epic,''  and  that  "  the  marvelous  of  Christianity  would  contend  for  the 
palm  of  interest  with  the  marvelous  borrowed  from  mythology."  So,  in 
iUustration,  he  chose  a  subject  which,  as  he  said,  *^  would  include  upon 
the  same  canvas  the  predominant  features  of  the  two  religions ;  the 
ethics,  the  sacrifices,  the  ceremonies  of  both  systems  of  worship ;  a  sub- 
ject wherein  the  language  of  Genesis  might  be  blended  with  that  of  the 
Odyssey  ;  wherein  the  Jupiter  of  Homer  might  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  Jehovah  of  Milton,  without  giving  ofiense  to  piety,  to  taste,  or  to 
probability  of  manners."  He  made  the  scene  to  open  "  toward  the  close 
of  the  third  century,  at  the  moment  when  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians commenced  under  Diocletian,  and  when  Christianity  had  not  ye^ 
become  the  predominating  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  when  its 
altars  arose  near  the  altars  of  idols."  The  characters  are  taken  from  the 
two  religions,  and  the  catastrophe  is  connected  with  the  general  massa- 
cre of  the  Christians.  The  Martyrs  was  considered  a  less  fortunate 
effort  than  its  predecessor,  but  its  reputation  is  established  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  works  in  the  French  language. 

CoRiNNE.f — ^The  many  admirers  of  this  well  known  novel,  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  works  of  Madame  de  Stael,  will  be  pleased  to  find 
that  it  has  already  received  a  place  in  the  series  of  French  Classics. 
Its  delineations  of  character,  its  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  ^*  its  eloquent 

»  The  Martyrs.  By  M.  Dk  Chatkaubbiand.  A  Revised  Translation.  Edited  by 
O.W.Wight,  A.  M.  New  York:  Derby  &  Jackson.  1859.  12mo.  pp.  461. 
For  sale  at  Judd^s  Bookstore,  New  Haven.  (See  Advertisement  in  N.  E.  Adver- 
tiser, pp.  9, 10.) 

f  Corinne,  By  Madame  De  Stael.  New  York :  Derby  k  Jackson.  12mo. 
1859,    pp.  896.    For  sale  by  Judd,  Chapel  street,  New  Haven. 
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rhapsodies  upon  love,  religion,  virtue,  nature,  history,  and  poetry,  have 
long  since  given  it  an  enduring  place  in  the  literature  of  the  world.*' 

The  Three  Wakings.* — ^This  unpretending  little  18mo.,  with  its 
two  hundred  pages,  in  plain  black  cloth  binding,  lay  upon  our  table  for 
a  month  unopened.  A  book  of  poems  from  a  nameless  author  does  not 
usually  make  a  very  strong  appeal  to  our  curiosity.  At  last,  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  we  took  it  up,  in  its  turn,  and  our  interest  was  immedi- 
ately awakened  by  the  little  ode  bearing  the  title  "Eureka,"  upon  which 
our  eye  first  rested,  a  part  of  which  we  quote  below.  Upon  further 
examination,  we  found  a  collection  of  Odes  and  Hymns  marked  by  no 
ordinary  ability.  It  is  true  they  do  not  reveal  the  power  or  the  polish 
which  we  expect  in  the  masters  of  song ;  but  there  is  a  quiet  grace  and 
beauty  about  them  all  that  is  very  attractive  ;  and  they  breathe  so  inva- 
riably and  so  thoroughly  the  sentiments  of  a  truly  Christian  heart,  that 
for  ourselves  we  do  not  hesitate  to  prefer  many  of  them  to  what  has 
been  written  by  poets  whose  fame  has  been  long  established. 

We  quote  a  few  lines  of  the  ode  "  Eureka,**  not  because  they  are  bet- 
ter than  many  others,  but  because  they  first  drew  our  attention  to  the 
book: 

'*  Come  and  rejoice  with  me  ! 
I,  who  was  sick  at  heart, 
Have  met  with  One  who  knows  mj  case, 
And  knows  the  healing  art. 

"  Come  and  rejoice  with  me  I 
For  I  wai  wearied  sore, 
And  I  have  found  a  mighty  arm 
Which  holdd  me  evermore. 

"  Come  and  rejoice  with  me  ! 
Mj  feet  so  wide  did  roam, 
And  One  has  sought  me  from  afar, 
And  beareth  me  safe  home. 

**  Come  and  rejoice  with  me  I 
For  I  have  found  a  Friend 
Who  knows  my  hearths  most  secret  depths, 
Tet  loves  me  without  end. 


•  Tlu  Three  Wakinge,    With  Hymns  and  Songs.    By  the  Author  of  "  Chris- 
tian Life  in  Song.^  New  York  :  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers.  1860.  18mo.  pp.  228. 
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"  I  knew  not  of  His  Ioto, 

And  He  had  loved  so  long, 
With  loYeso  faithful  and  so  deep, 
So  tender  and  so  strong. 

**  And  now  I  know  it  all, 

Have  heard  and  know  His  voice, 
And  hear  it  still,  from  day  to  day ; — 
Can  I  enough  rejoice  ?*' 

We  give  a  few  more  lines  from  the  **  The  Poet's  Food,"  which  serve 
as  a  key  to  the  book. 

*^  The  Poet  does  not  dwell  apart,  enshrined  in  golden  beams ; 
He  is  not  mailM  from  timers  rude  blows  in  a  panoply  of  dreams. 

"  No  Pegasus  bears  him  aloft,  in  pathways  'mid  the  clouds ; 
But  he  must  tread  the  common  earth,  mingling  in  common  crowds. 

'*  He  dwells  not  in  fair  solitudes,  a  still  and  lone  recluse ; 
But  he  must  handle  common  tools  to  his  diviner  use. 

"  The  glory  which  around  him  shines  is  no  fictitious  ray  ; 
It  is  the  sun  which  shines  on  all,  the  light  of  common  day. 

'*  But  he  has  won  an  open  eye,  to  see  things  as  they  are, — 
A  glory  in  God's  meanest  works  which  passeth  fiction  far. 

"  His  ear  is  open  to  discern  stirrings  of  angel  wings, 
And  angel  whispers  come  to  him  from  mute  and  common  things. 

**  Nature  prepares  no  royal  food  for  this  her  royal  guest ; 
No  special  banquet  is  for  him  at  life's  full  table  dress'd. 

**  But  all  life's  honest  impulses,  home  joys,  and  cares,  and  tears. 
The  shower  of  cordial  laughter  which  the  clouded  bosom  cheers, 

^  All  earnest  voices  of  his  kind,  calm  thoughts  of  solitude. 
All  of  the  world  that  is  not  husks, — this  is  the  poet's  food.  ^ 

"  God's  living  poem  speaks  to  him,  God-like  in  every  line  ; 
Not  all  man's  hackney'd  renderings  can  make  it  less  divine." 

Sylvia's  World.* — ^The  author  of  this  book  wields  the  pen  of  fic- 
tion with  decided  skill.    Under  the  leading  title  we  have  a  tale  of  so- 

*  Sylvia^s  World,  Crimes  which  the  Law  does  not  reach.  1.  Gossip.  2.  A 
Marriage  of  Persuasion.  8.  A  Male  Flirt.  4.  The  Best  of  Friends.  5.  A  Co- 
quette. 6.  A  Man  of  Honor.  New  York :  Derby  k  Jackson,  l^mo.  pp.  884. 
1859. 
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cial  life,  filliDg  the  first  half  of  the  volume,  and  io  the  other  half  some 
very  clever  stories  illustrative  of  "Crimes  which  the  Law  does  not 
reach."  Under  the  sub-titles :  Gossip — A  Marriage  of  Persuasion — A 
Male  Flirt — The  Best  of  Friends — A  Coquette — A  Man  of  Ilonor. 

Beulah.* — ^This  is  a  Southern  Tale.  We  gather  as  much  from  the 
very  first  line :  "  A  January  Sun  had  passed  the  zenith,^  This  astro- 
nomical statement  would  locate  the  scene  in  Southern  Brazil,  or  at  least 
in  some  sunny  land  near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  But  this  is  altogether 
too  far  south.  For  further  examination  shows  that  the  book  is  a  very 
readable  story  of  life,  not  in  South  America,  but  in  our  southern 
states,  and  by  a  southern  authoress.  The  heroine  is  an  orphan  girl, 
whose  name  gives  the  title  to  the  book.  The  leading  characters  are  well 
drawn ;  the  story  is  interesting ;  in  many  parts  of  very  high  merit ;  and 
the  moral  is  good.  The  poisonous  eflfects  of  the  writings  of  Emerson, 
Carlyle,  and  other  apostles  of  modem  skepticism,  on  young  and  thought- 
ful minds,  are  admirably  exhibited,  and  the  religion  of  the  Bible  held 
up  as  the  only  safe  guide  in  matters  of  faith. 

From  Dawn  to  DAYUGHT,f  is  a  story  very  evidently  *' founded  on 
facts."  Its  graphic  portraiture  of  the  experiences  of  a  pioneer  Western 
minister's  family,  could  only  have  been  drawn  by  one  describing  scenes 
quorum  pars  magna  fuit.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with  interest 
both  east  and  west.  Many  a  Home  Missionary,  or  other  self-sacrificing 
laborer  in  the  great  vineyard,  will  find  in  it  his  own  story  so  accurately 
told  as  to  be  saved  by  it  the  trouble  of  keeping  a  personal  Diary.  It  is 
calculated  to  do  good. 

The  White  Hills.J — ^This  is  a  book  which  will  prove  eminently 
popular  with  the  public.  It  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  legends, 
the  landscape  and  the  poetry  of  the  "  White  Hills  "  of  New  Hampshire. 
Nothing  has  been  spared  by  the  publishers  which  could  add  to  the 
beauty,  the  attractiveness,  or  the  value  of  the  volume.  It  is  printed 
upon  tinted  paper,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  typc^raphy,  it  is  unsurpassed 

* Beulah.  By  Augusta  J.  Evans.  New  York:  Derby  &  Jackson.  l2rao. 
1869.     pp.  61. 

f  From  Dawn  to  Daylight ;  or,  the  simple  story  of  a  Western  Home.  By  a 
Minister's  Wife.    New  York :  Derby  <k  Jackson.     1869.     pp.389.     12mo. 

X  The  White  HUU :  Their  Legends,  Landscape  and  Poetry.  By  Thomas  Stabr 
Kino.  With  sixty  illnstrations,  engraved  by  Andrew,  from  drawings  by  Whee- 
lock.     Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.     1860.    8vo.    pp.  403. 
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by  anything  that  we  have  seen  from  the  American  press.  It  is  most 
amply  famished  with  illustrations.  There  are  sixty  engravings  of  a  very 
high  order  of  art ;  and  all  the  points  of  greatest  interest  among  these 
Alps  of  New  England,  and  all  the  places  hest  known  to  tourists  for 
the  beauty  of  their  scenery,  are  pictured  to  the  eye  in  a  manner  most 
true  to  nature.  But  it  is  not  these  alone  that  have  given  the  volume 
its  chief  value  to  us.  In  the  descriptions  which  the  author  has  given 
of  mountain  and  valley,  of  waterfall  and  lake,  our  readers  will  find  a 
perpetual  charm.  Few  persons,  perhaps,  are  better  acquainted  with  all 
that  is  grand  and  beautiful  among  the  White  Hills  than  Rev.  Thomas 
Starr  King.  He  has  made  them  a  study  for  years.  And  now,  with 
rare  powers  as  a  master  of  the  English  language,  he  has  broughi  the 
fruits  of  these  long  studies,  and  has  bestowed  them  upon  this  work  as 
a  labor  of  love. 

We  make  a  few  extracts,  but  not  as  many  as  we  could  wish,  to  show 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  deep  feeling  with  which  the  author  writes. 

"  If  a  man  could  own  all  the  landscape  canvas  which  the  first  painters  of  the 
world  have  colored,  it  would  not  be  a  tithe  so  rich  an  endowment,  as  if  Provi- 
dence should  quicken  his  eye  with  keener  sensibility  to  the  hues  of  the  west  at 
evening,  the  grace  of  trees,  and  the  pomp  of  piled  or  drifting  clouds.^    p.  8. 

"  A  large  proportion  of  the  summer  travelers  in  New  Hampshire  bolt  the  scenery 
as  a  man,  driven  by  work,  bolts  his  dinner  at  a  restaurant.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
where  railroads  will  allow,  as  on  the  easteru  side,  they  will  gobble  some  of  the 
superb  views  between  two  trains,  with  as  little  consciousness  of  any  flavor  or 
artistic  relish,  as  a  turkey  has  in  swallowing  corn.  One  might  as  well  be  a  rail- 
road conductor  for  a  week  on  an  up-country  train,  so  far  as  any  effect  on  mind  or 
sentiment  is  concerned,  or  any  real  acquaintance  with  Nature  is  gained,  as  to  take 
to  what  we  Yankees  call  *  pleasurin/  in  such  style.*'    p.  17. 

^  And  then  think  what  it  cost  to  arrange  a  landscape  which  we  can  see  from 
the  little  steamer,  as  she  rides  from  Weir's  to  Center  Harbor !  Think  of  the  mad 
upheavals  of  boiling  rock,  to  cool  and  harden  in  the  air ;  think  of  the  centuries  of 
channeling  by  torrents  and  frost  to  give  their  nervous  edge  to  distant  ridges  and 
crests ;  think  what  patient  opulence  of  creative  power  wrapped  their  sides  with 
thickets,  that  grow  out  of  the  mould  of  preadamite  moss  and  fern,  and  spotted 
their  walls  with  weather  stains  in  which  the  tempests  of  ten  thousand  years  ago 
took  part.  Consider,  too,  the  exquisite  balancing  of  widely  sundered  forces,  rep- 
resented in  the  clouds  that  sail  over  that  Sandwich  chain,  and  cool  their  cones 
with  shadow,  or  in  the  mists  that  sometimes  creep  up  their  slopes  and  twine 
around  their  brows,  or  in  the  streams,  those  grandchildren  of  the  ocean,  that 
revel  in  their  ravines.  Bear  in  mind  what  delicate  skill  is  exhibited  in  the  mix- 
ture of  the  air  through  whose  translucent  sea  we  catch  their  mottled  charm,  and 
how  the  huge  earth  spins  on  its  axis  without  noise  or  jar  to  give  the  ever  shifting 
hues  that  bathe  them  from  golden  dawn  to  purple  evening.     And  now,  when  we 
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remmeber  that  all  thin  is  onl?  the  commencement  of  an  enumeration  of  the  forces 
that  combine  in  producing  a  landscape,  is  a  little  Tiaible  exaltation  anjthing  more 
than  an  honeat  expression  of  the  pririlege  a  mortal  is  endowed  with,  in  being  in- 
trodaoed  to  the  Creator^s  art  ? 

",  Let  OS  remember  that  pure  delight  in  natural  scenes  themselyes,  is  the  crown 
of  all  artistic  power  or  appreciation.  And  when  a  man  loses  enthusiasm, — when 
there  is  no  surprise  in  the  gush  of  eyening  pomp  out  of  the  west, — when  the  mir- 
acle of  beauty  has  become  commonplace, — when  the  world  has  become  withered  and 
^tSSJ  ^  ^  ®7®}  ^  ^^^  instead  of  finding  its  countenance  '  fresh  as  on  creation** 
day/  he  looks  at  each  loyely  object  and  scene,  and,  like  the  trayeling  Englishman, 
oppressed  with  enn«t, '  finds  nothing  in  it,' — ^it  is  about  time  for  him  to  be  trans- 
planted to  some  other  planet  Why  not  to  the  moon  ?  No  Winnipiseogee  is 
there.  There  are  mountains  enough,  but  they  show  no  azure  and  no  gold.  There 
are  pits  enough,  but  there  is  no  water  in  them,  no  clouds  hoyer  oyer  them ; 
no  air  and  moisture  difiuses  and  yaries  the  light  It  is  a  planet  of  bare 
facts,  without  the  frescos  and  gaminiture  of  beauty,  a  mere  skeleton  globe,  and 
so  perhaps  is  the  Botany  Bay  for  spirits  that  haye  become  torpid  and  hlati^ 
—pp.  60,  61. 

Sib  Rohan's  Ghost.* — ^We  received  this  novel,  published  by  Messrs. 
J.  K  Tilton  <fe  Co.,  at  so  late  a  date  that  we  can  odIj  find  space  to  say 
that  the  great  popularity,  which  it  has  so  rapidly  acquired,  seems  to  be 
well  deserved.  It  is  a  veritable  ghost  story,  but  entirely  unlike  any 
others  of  that  description  we  have,  ever  read.  In  the  freshness  and 
variety  and  originality  of  its  conception  it  will  rank  among  the  best  of 
our  American  novels. 

Qbrmaine.! — All  who  have  read  the  "  Roman  Quesiion  "  will  be  glad 
to  know  something  of  the  other  literary  works  of  its  author,  M,  About 
Messrs.  J.E.  Tilton  <fe  Co.  have  publbhed  a  translation  of  Germaine^  one 
of  his  late  novels,  which  has  had  a  great  reputation  in  France.  It  seems 
rather  better  adapted  to  the  meridian  of  Paris  than  of  New  England ; 
but  it  shows  everywhere  uumistakable  marks  of  the  same  hand  that 
drew  the  portrait  of  Antonelli  in  the  former  work.  The  volume,  like  all 
those  that  have  been  published  by  the  Messrs.  Tilton,  is  characterized  by 
great  typographical  beauty. 

*  Sir  RoharCi  Ghost.    A  Romance.    Boston:    J.  E.  Tilton  k  Co.      12mo. 
pp.  852. 
f  Oermaine.    By  £.  About.    Boston :  J.  E.  lllton  <b  Co.     12mo.    pp.  342. 
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PERIODICAL  LITBRATURB. 

Thb  Unobroraduatb.* — ^With  the  openiDg  of  the  year,  a  new  Maga- 
zine has  made  its  appearance,  and  solicita  the  patronage  of  the  public. 
It  bears  the  modest  title  of  The  UNDSRaRADUATB.  We  regret  that  we 
have  received  it  at  so  late  a  date  that  our  notice  must  necessarily  be 
hiieL  The  first  number  makes  a  very  handsome  pamphlet  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  pages,  and  in  its  typographical  appearance  is  un- 
snrpassed  by  any  of  the  magazines  of  the  day.  It  is  to  be  published  at 
New  Haven,  and  is  to  appear  quarterly  in  January,  April,  July,  and 
October.  The  Magazine  is  to  be  conducted  by  an  association  of  collegi- 
ate and  professional  students,  selected  from  the  colleges  and  schools  of 
thi«  country  and  of  foreign  countries,  whenever  there  is  a  disposition 
manifested  to  cooperate.  Their  design  is  to  establish  a  Quarterly, 
through  whose  pages  undergraduate  and  professional  students  may  com- 
municate with  each  other  and  with  the  public. 

In  the  Prospectus,  the  conductors  make  the  following  statements  with 
regard  to  their  plans : 

"  L  PcRPOSK. — It  is  the  purpose  of  Tni  Ukderobaduate  to  enlist  the  active 
talent  of  young  men  in  American  and  as  far  as  possible  in  Foreign  Universities, 
nde  by  side,  in  the  discussion  of  questions  and  the  communication  of  intelli- 
gence, of  common  interest  to  Students.  To  be  made  up  of  news,  local  sketches, 
reformatory  thought,  and  literary  essays,  from  all  the  principal  seats  of  classical 
and  profesdonal  learning,  the  periodical  will  seek,  as  its  definite  objects,  to  record 
the  history,  promote  the  intellectual  Improvement,  elevate  the  moral  aims,  liber- 
alize the  views,  and  unite  the  sympathies,  of  Academical,  Collegiate  and  Profes- 
nonal  Students,  and  their  Institutions,  throughout  the  world. 

*'  n.  Management. — ^The  management  of  the  Quarterly  is  Tested  in  the  Under- 
graduate Association,  consisting  of  Boards  or  Correspondents,  self -constituted  at 
first,  chosen  by  the  several  classes,  or  nominated  by  the  head  of  the  Faculty,  as 
the  exigencies  of  different  cases  may  require,  in  each  Institution.  All  members 
of  these  Boards  are  upon  an  equal  footing.  Editors  and  Directors  of  the  Maga- 
xine.    The  Boards  shall  be  changed  as  infrequently  as  possible,  and  perpetually 

•  The  Undergraduate^  Conducted  by  an  Association  of  Collegiate  and  Profes- 
sional Students  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Printed  for  the  Association — 
Heidelberg  Unir.,  Germany;  Cambridge  Univ.,  England ;  Albany  Law  School ; 
Amherst ;  Antioch ;  Andover  Theol.  Sem. ;  Beloit ;  Bowdoin ;  Brown ;  Dart- 
mouth ;  Oberlin ;  People's  Coll. ;  State  and  National  Law  School ;  Troy  Univ. ; 
Union  Theol  Sem. ;  Univ.  of  Vermont ;  Williams ;  Yale.  Thomas  H.  Pease, 
General  Agent,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  whom  all  communications  for  the  Editors 
may  be  sent  through  the  mail,  and  who  will  receive  subscriptions  and  forward  the 
numbers  to  subscribers. 
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renewed  by  elections  from  incoming  classes.  Each  Board  is  to  occupy  in  the 
Mag^ne  a  certain  number  of  pages,  proportionate  to  the  number  of  Undergradu- 
ates in  its  Institution  and  the  number  of  Institutions  in  the  Association ;  and  for 
the  sentiments,  accuracy,  literary  character,  and  due  transmission  of  these  arti- 
cles, the  Board  for  each  Institution  will  be  wholly  responsible.  The  Board  in  the 
Institution  at  the  place  of  publication  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Compilation^ 
to  oversee  the  printing  and  local  business  arrangements  of  the  Magazine.  They 
shall  be  strictly  impartial  towards  their  own  Institution,  wholly  governed  by  the 
Prospectus  and  the  will  of  the  Association.  With  regard  to  the  merit  of  commu- 
nications, they  shall  have  no  power  of  rejection  or  of  final  decision ;  but  should 
three-fourths  of  their  number  object  to  any  article,  it  may  be  held  in  abeyance 
until  it  can  be  referred  back  to  the  Board  from  which  it  came ;  and  should  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  still  exist,  the  power  of  final  decision  shall  rest  with  any  one  or 
more  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Institution  which  the  article  represents,  chosen  by  the 
Board  in  that  Institution.  A  General  Secretary,  of  competent  qualifications,  may 
be  employed  and  salaried,  to  conduct  the  correspondence  and  act  as  Treasurer 
and  Agent  of  the  Association.  He  shall  render  annually  a  complete  financial 
account  to  the  several  Boards. 

**  III.  Matter. — All  subjects  of  general  interest  to  Undergraduates,  Faculties, 
and  the  friends  of  Liberal  Education,  will  be  open  to  discussion.  It  is  proposed 
to  make  the  range  of  thought  and  investigation  such  as  shall  thoroughly  accom- 
plish the  five  chief  purposes  of  the  Magazine,  as  stated  in  the  first  Article  of  Asso- 
ciation.   The  general  arrangement  of  matter  will  be  as  follows : 

**  1.  Essays. — It  is  proposed  to  give  the  Magazine  an  Educational  and  Historical, 
more  than  a  distinctively  Literary  character.  Articles  purposing  direct  and  im- 
mediate usefulness  among  Collegiate  and  Academical  Undergraduates,  upon  the 
laws  of  study,  prescribed  and  miscellaneous  duties,  moral,  social  and  physical 
training,  early  mistakes  and  irregularities,  the  causes  of  error  and  the  meana  of 
reform,  are  especially  requested  from  Masters  of  Arts,  Bachelors,  Fellows,  and  all 
Professional  Students,  whose  views  have  been  matured  by  experience,  besides 
articles  of  interest  and  value  to  their  own  class.  Detailed  statements  of  the 
courses  of  study  and  systems  of  instruction  in  the  different  Institutions,  compari- 
sons of  the  same,  European  educational  intelligence,  comparisons  of  the  habits 
of  AmericaA  and  European  Students,  discussions  of  proposed  extensions  of  the 
American  System  of  Liberal  Studies,  educational  statistics  of  every  kind  relating 
to  the  sphere  of  the  Magazine,  histories  of  the  founding  and  prog^ss  of  the 
several  Institutions,  sketches  of  celebrated  Instructors,  Professors  and  Presidents, 
full  biographical  accounts  of  distinguished  men  as  Undergraduates,  both  as 
examples  for  imitation  and  as  data  for  deductions  concerning  the  laws  of  study  ; 
in  short,  everything  ably  written,  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Maga- 
zine, and  within  the  ability  of  Undergraduates,  will  be  welcome. 

"  2.  News. — It  is  proposed  that  each  Board  make  out  quarterly  a  complete  and 
elaborate  News-article  for  its  own  Institution,  occupying  its  space  mainly  in  the 
News-article  or  in  Essays,  as  it  shall  judge  best,  and  that  these  articles  be  printed 
side  by  side  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names  of  the  Institutions  which  they 
represent.  The  News-articles  are  expected  to  state  the  position,  prospects  and 
advantages  of  each  Institution  ;  notice  the  annual  commencements,  degrees  con- 
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ferred,  courses  of  study  and  principal  prizes ;  describe  local  customs,  the  religious 
condition  and  habits  of  the  seyeral  Institutions,  the  status  and  influence  of  Lite- 
rary Societies,  the  demands  of  New  Institutions  or  of  New  Educational  Move- 
ments; in  short,  everything  of  interest  or  value  to  Students  and  Instructors,  and 
of  profitable  publicity  to  the  Institutions  themselves/' 

The  January  number,  now  before  us,  is  in  every  way  creditable  to  the 
Association,  and  is  an  evidence  that  an  amount  of  talent  and  energy  is 
enlisted  in  the  support  of  the  Magazine,  which  will  make  it  very  accepta- 
ble and  popular  with  the  public  at  large.  We  give  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents, which,  even  without  any  comment  from  us,  would  show  that  the 
Namber  is  one  of  rare  interest.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  com- 
ment upon  individual  Articles,  but  we  will  mention  that  those  bearing 
the  titles  "German  Student  Life  and  Travel"  hj  Edward  A,  Walker; 
**  An  English  University,"  by  S,  JR,  Caltkrop  ;  and  "  A  course  of  study 
in  the  English  Language  and  Literature  suitable  for  our  Colleges  and 
High  Schools,"  by  Wolcott  Calkins^  will  be  found  of  special  interest. 

"TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 
Prospectus. — Flaviw  J.  Cook,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Abt.      L  Introduction. — Flaviits  /.  Cook,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
"       II.  Testimonials. — See  the  Article, 
"      IlL  German  Student  Life  and  Ihaxll.— Edward  A.  Walker^  University 

of  Heidelberg,  Germany. 
•*      rV.  An  ENQLiaH  Univbbsitt. — 8.  R.  Calthrop^  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  late  of 

Cambridge  University,  England. 
"       V.  Horace  Maitn  as  an  Educator.— e/ame«  J>e  NormandUy  Antiocb 

College,  Yellow  Springs,  0. 
**     VI,  A  Student's   Voyage  to  Labrador. — Albert   Williams  Bradbury^ 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 
"   Vn.  Dickens— How  far  a  Literary  Exemplar. — Frank  Amasa  Walker, 

Amherst  College,  Mass. 
"  Vni.  Milton,  the  Representative  of  the  Free  Thought  of  his  Age. — 

Isaak  B.  Barken^  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
"     IX  Responsibility  of  Writers  of  Fiction. — Henry  S.  Barrage,  Brown 

University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
**       X.  Literary  Societies  of  Yale  College. —  William  O.  Johnston,  Yale 

College,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
•*     XI.  A  Course  of  Study  in  the  English  Language  and  Literature  suit- 
able FOR  OUR  Colleges  and  High  Schools. —  Wolcott  Calkinn, 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
**    Xn.  College  Characters  and  Characteristics. — Luther  M.  Jones,  Yale 

College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

"NEWS- ARTICLES. 
Art.      I.  University  of  Albany. — Hon,  Amos  Dean,  LL.  D,,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
"       II.  Amherst  College. — Frank  Amasa  Wcdker^  Amherst,  Mass. 
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Abt.   m.  Amdoybs  Theological  Siminart.— JoAa  Milton  ffolnu^,  Andover 

Mass. 
**     IV.  Aktioch  CoLLEQE.^Editor»for  Antioch^  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
•*       V.  BiLOiT  CoLLEOR. — Prof.  Jouph  Emtrum,  Beloit,  Wis. 
**     VL  BowDoiN  CoLLROR. — John  Maruhall  Brown,  Brunswick,  Me. 
"  VIL  Obrrlin  Colleoe.— -Pro/.  /.  JBT.  Fairchild^  Oberiin,  Ohia 
**  Vni.  People's  Ck)LLEOR.— ^d(^«M  by  Horace  Greeley. 
**     IX  Statr  and  National  Law  School. — Prof,  J.  W,  Fowler,  Poughkeep- 

8i«,  N.  T, 
"      X  Troy  Unitersitt.— ul/6er<  Danker,  Jr,,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
**    XI.  Williams  Collrgr. — Edward  Hooker,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
"  XII.  Yalr  Ck)LLRGR.— C%ar/««  H,  Richardt,  New  Haven,  Ct" 

We  wish  the  XJndbroraduatk  all  success.  But  we  confess  that  we 
have  had  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable  for  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  important  studies  that  are  preparatory  to  professional 
and  business  life,  to  engage  in  so  great  an  undertaking  as  this.  We  are 
confident  that  our  doubts  ¥rill  be  shared  by  multitudes  among  the  friends 
Colleges.  The  hours  of  student  life  are  golden  hours,  the  full  value  of 
which  no  stodent  can  possibly  understand  till  in  after  years  he  reaps  the 
advantage  of  his  close  application  to  the  course  of  study  prescribed,  or 
learns  by  bitter  experience  how  great  was  the  folly  which  led  him  to 
engage  in  outside  employments,  however  fascinating  at  the  moment 
But  we  are  glad  to  be  informed,  and  take  pleasure  in  making  it  known 
to  our  readers,  that  the  Association  contemplate  employing  a  "General 
Secretary,^'  who  is  to  receive  a  salary  and  devote  all  his  time  to  the 
management  of  the  business  connected  with  the  publication  of  the 
Quarterly.  This  arrangement  will  effectually  relieve  the  undergraduates 
themselves  from  the  numberless  demands  upon  their  time,  which  must 
otherwise  distract  their  attention  from  their  proper  studies. 

We  hope  that  this  arrangement  will  be  immediately  made.  We 
deem  it  absolutely  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  those  who  have 
shown,  by  what  they  have  done  in  this  number,  that  if  they  now  for  a 
few  years  apply  themselves  with  equal  zeal  to  regular  study,  they  will 
soon  be  fitted  for  successful  labor  in  far  more  important  stations. 

With  such  an  arrangement  for  a  "General  Secretary"  carried  out,  a 
very  interesting  Quarterly  may  be  made,  as  we  should  hope,  without 
interfering  with  those  other  more  important  interests  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  The  correspondence  and  communications  of  American  students 
who  are  pursuing  their  studies  in  European  Universities,  Professional 
Schools,  Special  Schools,  and  Art  Schools,  will  be  a  very  attractive 
feature.    The  "  News-Articles  **  from  the  different  Colleges  and  Schools 
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of  this  country,  cannot  (ail  to  be  interesting.  And  ibe  freshness  and 
riracitj  of  the  discussion  by  young  men  of  such  questions  as  are  of 
coaimon  interest  to  them,  cannot  fail  to  make  the  Underqraduatk  a 
popular  periodical. 

MISCELLANY. 

Foot  Falls  on  thb  Boundarbt  op  another  World.* — This  work  is 
divided  into  six  books,  entitled  as  follows : — Preliminary ;  Certain  Phases 
of  Sleep  ;  Disturbances  popularly  termed  Hauntings ;  Appearances  com- 
monly called  Apparitions ;  Indications  of  Personal  Interferences ;  The 
suggested  Results.  Some  of  these  books  consist  chiefly  of  tiarratives  of 
what  are  alleged  to  have  been  actual  occurrences.  These  are  exceed- 
ingly curious  and  interesting  to  all  those  who  have  a  desire  to  dwell  on 
the  marvelous.  This  collection  of  narratives  is  very  copious  in  its 
quantity  and  various  in  its  quality.  It  labors  under  a  single  but  most 
serious  defect.  The  stories  are  not  properly  verified,  and  hence  though 
in  the  mass  they  are  very  imposing  from  their  number,  yet  when  taken 
in  detail  they  shrink  into  less  formidable  dimensions. 

The  theory  of  the  author  in  the  first  and  sixth  book,  so  far  as  he 
has  a  theory,  appears  to  be  not  yet  fully  elaborated.  He  has  gathered 
some  important  suggestions  from  Isaac  Taylor,  Braid,  Carpenter  and 
others,  but  has  brought  to  the  scrutiny  and  judgment  of  their  opin- 
ions a  wisdom  in  no  way  superior  to  theirs.  His  position  in  respect 
to  the  Scriptures  would  seem  to  be,  to  count  their  testimony  as  valu- 
able, so  far  as  it  vouches  for  the  reality  of  spiritual  apparitions,  the 
separate  existence  of  the  soul ;  but  to  reject  their  authority  altogether, 
when  it  speaks  of  their  destiny  or  the  principles  by  which  that  des- 
tiny is  fixed.  The  volume  is  valuable  for  its  narratives,  and  its  adduc- 
tion of  materials  which  may  be  made  the  subject  of  induction  by  some 
competent  philosopher. 

A  Look  at  HoMs.f — ^This  is  "  a  tale  from  the  annals  of  the  poor." 
It  brings  to  view  a  very  important  subject, — the  condition  of  the  Poor 


•  Foot  FalU  on  the  Boundary  of  another  World,  vnth  Narrative  IlluetratioM. 
Bj  RoBBRT  Dale  Owen,  formerly  member  of  Congress,  and  American  MiDister  to 
K&ples.    Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  <b  Co.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  528. 

t  A  Look  at  Home  ;  or  Life  in  the  Poor  House  of  New  England.  By  S,  H. 
Elliott.   New  York.  H.  Dexter  &  Co.,  118  Nassau  street    1860.   12mo.    pp.410. 
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Houses  in  New  England.  The  stories  are  founded  on  fact,  and  are 
written  in  a  style  that  will  attract  the  reader,  and  make  him  feel  the 
force  both  of  their  humor  and  their  logic  We  have  the  poor  with  us 
alwaj.  This  may  harden  us,  but  cannot  exonorate  us  from  the  duties 
which  we  owe  to  them.  The  selfishness,  and  meanness,  and  inhu- 
manity, of  which,  as  this  book  shows  us,  even  the  respectable  poor 
may  at  last  become  victims,  should  draw  out  our  sympathies  for  all 
whom  old  age  or  feeble  health  make  dependent  upon  public  charity. 

Hits  and  Hints.* — Here  are  plenty  of  hard  "  hits  "  at  our  "  Ameri- 
can whims,"  and  good  "  hints "  for  "  home  use."  The  follies  of  the 
day  are  always  fair  game.  Good  natured  ridicule,  such  as  abounds  in 
many  parts  of  this  book,  will  find,  we  doubt  not,  plenty  of  readers.  Our 
countrymen  have  the  reputation  in  the  world  of  being  '*  thin-skinned," 
as  it  is  called,  or  very  sensitive  to  criticism.  There  is,  however,  an 
obvious  advantage  in  this,  for  it  makes  us,  as  a  people,  disposed  to  profit 
by  the  ^'hits"  we  receive,  though  rather  unpalatable  at  the  moment 
But  while  we  commend  very  many  of  the  chapters  in  the  book,  and 
think  they  are  calculated  to  do  good,  there  are  two  or  three,  which, 
for  the  author's  sake,  we  are  sorry  to  see.  We  allude  to  those  entitled 
''What  of  the  NiffhtT—'' FilgrimUm''— And  ''The  religious  creeds 
of  New  England^  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  characterized  by 
something  of  that  spirit  of  disparagement  of  religious  faith  which  ren- 
der the  lucubrations  of  the  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table  so  objec- 
tionable. It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  raise  a  laugh  on  such  subjects,  and, 
by  interweaving  a  little  truth,  make  the  most  shallow  criticisms  wear  a 
semblance  of  importance,  but  the  attempt  is  itself  at  least  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  writer  has  gone  beyond  his  depth,  and  has  no  just 
conception  of  what  he  is  writing  about 

Of  the  "  hints  "  for  home  use,  some  are  very  good.  We  take  at  ran- 
dom the  first  one,  as  an  example. 

"  ffato  to  make  milUonairet. — It  may  be  done  at  very  little  expense.  Everything 
thrown  open  to  the  public  adds  so  much  to  each  man*8  estate.  The  Boston  pub- 
lic library  has  added  fifty  thousand  volumes  to  the  library  of  each  citisen  of 
Boston.  There  Is  not  a  poor  man  in  Paris,  who  is  not,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  a  millionaire.  Be  he  rag-picker,  laborer,  student,  invalid,  clerk,  or  poor 
annuitant,  he  has  still  a  hundred  or  more  old  estates,  in  and  about  Paris,  that  are 
worth  their  millions  and  tens  of  millions.        *****        He  has 

*  Hit$  at  American  Whims^  and  Hints  for  Home  Use.  By  Fredkric  W.  Saw- 
yer.   Boston :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.     1860.     12mo.     pp.  274. 
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his  Loarre;  •  •        *  ♦  He  can  go  to    the  Academy,  and 

listen  to  interesting  lectares  on  the  usefal  Arts ;  he  can  if  he  pleases  wander  into 
Uie  Crarden  of  Plants  ;*••*•  He  may  enjoy  the  cool- 
ing sbade  of  his  Bois  de  Boulogne,  a  beautiful  wood  near  Paris,  twice  as  large  as  all 
Boston,  full  of  ponds,  lakes,  flowers,  statuary  and  fountains.         *        •        • 

*  *  All  these  things  are  his,  to  use  and  enjoy  without  fee  or  reward. 
Srerything  dedicated  to  the  public  is  so  much  added  to  the  private  fortune  of 
those  whose  situation  admits  of  their  enjoying  it  Does  a  city  lay  out  a  park, — 
then  Xr.  Trott,  the  hand-cartman,  who  rejoices  in  just  one  room  in  an  attic,  has 
so  many  broad  acres  added  to  his  domicil.  •  •  *  Is  a  library  made 
free,  then  Mr.  Troths  tenement  is  enlarged,  he  has  a  library  room  attached,  where 
he  may  go  and  loll  on  his  arm  chair,  and  call  for  his  book,  and  ei\joy  his  prop- 
erty.   Is  a  gallery  of  art  added,— then  Mr.  Trott^s  tenement  is  enlarged  again. 

•  *        •        Mr.  Trott  is  a  lord  in  all  but  name." 

LiFc's  MoBNiNO.* — This  18  a  very  beautiful  volumef  piinted  od  tinted 
paper,  elegantly  bound,  and  containing  ^  words  of  counsel  and  encour- 
agement for  youthful  Christians,**  in  prose  and  verse.  It  will  serve  ad- 
mirably as  a  gift  book. 

Skbtches  from  Life.  Second  Serie8.f — This  is  a  book  of  some 
two  hundred  anecdotes,  intended  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  Christ- 
ianity in  the  different  relations  of  life.  They  are  selected  from  those 
which  have  been  already  published  in  the  *'  American  Messenger,**  and 
form  a  collection  which  will  bo  highly  prized,  we  doubt  not,  in  every 
family  where  there  are  youthful  readers. 

Habts  to  thb  Rsscus.^ — No  book  has  been  more  popular  among 
those  who  have  been  laboring  practically  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the 
ignorant  and  d^^raded,  than  the  well  known  book,  published  in  England 
two  or  three  years  ago,  entitled  "  English  Hearts  and  English  Hands." 
It  has  prompted  to  many  self-sacrificing  labors,  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthy  and  educated,  in  all  parts  of  our  own  country,  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  and  the  destitute.  We  have  heard  the  inquiry  made  many  times 
whether  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  the  same  kind  of  work  as  success- 
fully in  this  country.  This  question  we  are  not  prepared  to  answer,  but 
we  are  happy  to  inform  all  who  were  interested  in  the  book  of  which 


*  lAfeU  Morning ;  or.  Counsels  and  Encouragements  for  Youthful  Christians. 
Boston :  J.  £.  Tilton  A  Co.     1860.     18mo.    pp.  266. 

t  Sketches  from  Life  ;  or.  Illustrations  of  the  Influence  of  Christianity.    Sec- 
ond Edidon.    American  Tract  Society.     12mo.    pp.  486.    1860. 

X  H(uU  to  the  Rescue  ;  or.  Work  while  it  is  Day.    By  Mrs.  Charlks  W . 

Kew  York :  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers.     1869.    18mo.    pp.  224. 
VOL.  xvm.  18 
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we  hare  spoken,  that  id  this  new  book,  Haste  to  the  Rescue^  there  is  an 
account  of  the  results  of  the  labors  of  another  English  lady,  taken  from 
her  daily  journal,  who  was  incited  by  the  story  in  **  English  Hearts  and 
English  Hands'*  to  comroenco  similar  efforts  in  her  own  neighborhood. 
Her  sympathie*  were  enlisted  particularly  for  those  who  were  suffering 
from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  her  success  in  reclaiming  great 
numb<}rs  who  were  going  down  to  the  drunkard's  grave,  and  then  lead- 
ing them  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  was  quite  remarkable.  The  preface 
to  the  book  is  written  by  the  authoress  of  "  English  Hearts  and  English 
Hands." 

Tbi  Missing  Link.* — All  who  are  interested  in  city  charities  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  an  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
London  by  female  colporteurs,  or  "  Bible  women,"  among  that  class 
who  rank  below  the  decent  poor,  and  who  swarm  in  the  dark  courts 
and  alleys  of  such  ^Mens"and  "rookeries"  as  the  Seven  Dials^  Spital- 
fields,  Bethnai  Green,  and  Shored  itch.  The  success  which  has  been 
met  with  among  these  people,  who  are  physically,  morally,  and  spiritu- 
ally unclean,  is  xjuite  remarkable,  and  the  report  of  it  will  be  very  en- 
couraging to  those  who  are  seeking  to  do  a  similar  work  for  the  dark 
places  of  our  own  large  cities. 

Tub  Scientific  American. — Hon.  Judge  Ma^on  of  Iowa,  who  made 
himself  so  popular  with  the  inventors  of  the  country  while  he  held  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Patents,  has,  we  learn,  associated  himself 
with  Messrs.  Munn  k  Co.,  at  the  Scientific  American  Office,  New  York. 

The,  American  Almanac  for  1860.f — The  reputation  of  this 
Almanac  is  so  well  established,  that  it  needs  no  word  of  commendation 
from  us.  For  thirty-one  years  it  has  furnished  an  amount  of  astro- 
nomical, statistical,  and  miscellaneous  information,  which  is  to  be  ob- 
tained nowhere  else  within  the  same  compass.  The  present  vol- 
ume, the  first  of  the  fourth  series,  has  interesting  papers  upon  Donati's 
comet  of  1858;  the  Law  of  Storius;  and  the  Aurora  Borealis  and 
Australia. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works. — Messrs.  Brown,  Taggard,  <fe  Chase,  of  Bos- 
ton, have  in  press  the  complete  works  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  be  issued  in 
superb  style  in  twelve  crown  octavo  volumes.    They  intend  to  make 

*  The  Mianing  Link^  or,  Bible  women  in  the  homes  of  the  London  poor.  New 
York:  Robert  Carter  St  Brothers.     12ma  pp.  802.     1851>. 

f  77u  American  Almanac,  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for  the 
year  1860.    Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols  A  Co.     pp.  892. 
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this  new  edition  of  Bacon,  for  which  a  great  necessity  exists  in  the  mar- 
ket, the  beginning  of  a  series  of  standard  works  of  the  first  class. 
Everj  effort  will  be  made  to  issue  the  volumes  in  a  style  of  excellence 
and  magnificence  that  shall  surpass  anything  yet  produced  by  book 
makers  at  home  or  abroad.  Messrs.  Houghton  <&  Co.,  of  the  noted 
Riverside  presi^  at  Cambridge,  have  these  works  in  hand.  The  books 
will  be  printed  upon  the  finest  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  a  st)'Ie  which 
for  beauty  and  durability  will  commend  itself  to  all  tastes.  Lord  Ba- 
ecu's  works  will  be  followed  by  a  complete  edition  of  the  writings  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  including  his  novels  and  poems,  and  his  life  by  Lockhart 

History  of  Williams  Colleob. — Messrs.  A.  Williams  k  Co.,  of 
Boston,  propose  to  publish  soon  a  History  of  Williams  College,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  Rev.  Calvin  Durfee,  aided  by  Prof.  A.  Hopkins 
and  others.  Besides  an  introduction  by  Gov.  Washburn,  it  will  contain 
seventeen  chapters,  embracing  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Founder,  and 
early  friends  and  patrons  of  the  College ;  a  memoir  of  the  several  Pree- 
idents,  and  the  history  of  their  respective  administrations ;  an  account 
of  the  buildings,  libraries,  apparatus,  and  progress  in  the  college  studies ; 
besides  a  large  space  has  been  given  to  the  religious  history  of  the  In- 
stitution. It  is  a  work  of  labor  and  research  ;  and  every  possible  care 
has  been  taken  to  render  it  accurate  and  reliable. 

Dr.  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary  of  the  English  La>?guaoe.* — 
We  have  received,  at  the  last  moment,  a  copy  of  Dr.  Joseph  R  Worces- 
ter's Quarto  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  containing  1854  pages. 
Its  external  appearance  is  in  every  way  creditable  to  the  publishers. 
We  have  only  time  or  space  to  refer  our  readers  to  some  interesting 
Articles : — pp.  41, 42,  where  the  author  has  a  more  thorough  investigation 
of  the  word  or  phrase,  a//  /o,  than  we  have  elsewhere  seen ;  p.  362,  where 
the  transition  of  day  star"  from  its  original  meaning  "hicifer,"  or 
"  morning-star,"  to  "  the  sun,"  is  elucidated  by  the  usage  of  the  poets ; 
p.  615,  where  the  multitudinous  meanings  of  the  verb  to  pet  are  illus- 
trated by  an  extract  from  Dr.  Withers ;  p.  1558,  where  the  application 
of  the  name  turtle  to  the  tortoise  is  elucidated  by  an  interesting  passage 
from  C.  Folsom,  Esq.;  p.  1257,  where  we  find  a  discussion  concerning  ride 
and  drivs  ;  p.  672,  where  the  spelling  height  and  drought  is  strenuously 
advocated.  We  hope  to  be  able  in  some  future  number  to  review  this 
work  more  at  length. 

*  A  Dictionary  of  the  Eriglith  Language,  By  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  LL.  D. 
B<Mton:  Hickling,  Swan,  k  Brewer.    1860.    4to.  pp.  1854. 
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THE    FIKK   ARTS. 

Photographic,  Copies  of  Paintings. — We  have  lately  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining  a  collection  of  photographic*  copies  of  paintings 
from  the  establishment  of  Augustus  Runkel,  618  Broadway,  New  York. 
Our  readers  are  well  aware  of  the  great  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  art  of  photographing,  within  the  past  few  years.  The  con- 
trast between  the  impressions  now  taken,  and  those  taken  only  two  or 
three  years  ago,  is  very  marked.  There  is  now  a  uniformity  of  softness 
and  clearness  which  extends  through  the  whole  picture,  and  there  is  an 
absence  of  that  indistinctness  which  has  heretofore  been  so  decided  an  ob- 
jection to  all  photographs.  The  improvement  of  which  we  have  spoken 
has  been  especially  great  in  the  copies  that  are  made  of  engravings  and 
paintings.  Mr.  Runkel,  of  New  York,  has  made  this  department  of  the 
art  bis  especial  business.  His  collection  is  very  large  and  rich,  em- 
bracing copies  of  a  great  number  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings. 
We  will  mention,  as  among  them,  nearly  all  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael, 
many  of  the  finest  paintings  of  Murillo,  nearly  all  of  Ary  Schaeffer 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  many  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  of  Landseer,  and  of 
Turner.  We  have  also  seen  an  excellent  copy  of  that  most  remarkable 
painting  of  Kaulbach — whicli  is  perhaps  not  surpassed  in  modern  art — 
the  fresco  which  adorns  the  walls  of  the  new  Museum  in  Berlin,  **  The 
Destruction  of  Jerusalom.**  But  we  do  not  propose  to  give  the  whole 
catalogue.  We  advise  our  readers,  on  visiting  New  York,  to  visit  the 
rooms  of  Mr.  Runkel.  The  price  of  his  photographs  is  x^ry  low,  aver- 
aging about  three  dollars  each,  so  that  for  a  very  moderate  sum,  com- 
paratively, a  person  may  procure  for  his  portfolio  copies  of  all  the  best 
paintings  in  the  world,  which  in  beauty  and  delicacy  of  finish  approach 
that  of  good  engravings.  Mr.  Runkel  proposes  to  visit  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  in  April  next,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  photographs  of  the 
public  buildings  in  both  cities,  and  is  now  ready  to  receive  orders  for 
taking  at  the  same  time  views  of  private  residences.  An  advertisement, 
containing  his  address  in  New  York,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
present  number,  on  page  6  of  the  **  Advertiser." 
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Articlb    I.— HUMBOLDT,    RITTER,    AND    THE   NEW 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Humboldt s  K(mM€.     Four  Vols.     8vo.     Stuttgardt    1845- 
1858. 

JiUter^s  Erdhunde.    Afeica.    One  Yol.    8vo.    Asia.    Eigh- 
teen  Vols.    BerUn.    1822-1859.    8vo. 

Ovycfff%  Earth  cmd  Man.    Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.    12aio. 

One  of  the  well  known  master-pieces  of  Raphael,  which 
adorn  the  starne  of  the  Vatican,  presents  to  onr  eye  ^^  the 
School  of  Athens,"  an  assembly  of  philosophers  studying, 
teaching,  arguing,  and  disputing  within  the  porch  of  a  temple 
of  science.  Aristotle  and  Plato,  the  former  extending  his  hand 
o?er  the  yisible  earth,  the  latter  pointing  upward  to  the  un- 
seen world, — ^representatives  of  material  and  speculative  phi- 
losophy,— ^form  the  center  of  the  group,  while  around  them 
Socrates,  Dic^nes,  Pythagoras,  and  Epictetus,  with  a  score  ot 
leaser  luminaries,  are  engaged  in  earnest  discussion.     The 
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world  has  not  often  come  so  near  to  the  reality  of  this  concep- 
tion of  the  painter,  as  within  a  few  years  past.  Berlin,  the 
Athens  of  the  North,  has  lately  assembled  a  company  of  phi- 
losophers, more  knowing  and  more  wise  than  the  masters  of 
Grecian  science  ever  brought  together  in  the  groves  of  the 
Academy,  or  the  portico  of  the  Lyce'nm  ;  even  more  knowing 
and  more  wise  than  those  whom  the  master  of  Italian  art, 
drawing  from  diflferent  centuries  and  from  different  towns, 
has  represented  in  his  ideal  school. 

Frederick  William  IV,  who  still  wears  the  crown,  though 
he  has  yielded  the  scepter  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  evinced 
throughout  his  reign  an  enlightened  desire  for  the  promotion 
of  the  higher  education,  and  for  the  advancement  of  every 
department  of  human  science.  It  is  owing  to  the  wise  policy 
of  this  monarch  that  the  city  of  his  royal  residence,  while 
comparatively  new,  has  surpassed  nearly  all  the  older  towns 
in  Germany.  Although  poorly  situated  for  mercantile  trans- 
actions, it  rivals  Hamburgh  and  Bremen  as  a  commercial 
center ;  and  although  long  established  custom  still  retains  in 
Leipsic  the  control  of  the  book  trade,  yet  the  publications  of 
the  Prussian  capital  are  annually  becoming  more  and  more 
numerous  and  important.  The  once  famous  Pinacothek  and 
Glyptothek  of  Munich  are  already  eclipsed  by  the  splendor  of 
the  New  Museum  in  Berlin,  while  the  old  universities  of  Vi- 
enna and  Prague  have  seen  their  younger  sister  in  the  North 
become  the  most  attractive  of  the  higher  schools  of  Germany, 
with  somewhat  of  the  surprise  which  Harvard  and  Yale  would 
experience  if  Beloit  and  Kenyon  should  suddenly  be  found 
superior  in  celebrity  and  influence. 

All  the  faculties  in  Berlin  have  been  distinguished  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  In  Theology,  Neander  is  but  just  gone, 
while  Hengstenberg,  Twesten,  Nitssch,  and  Strauss  remain  in 
active  service.  Savigny,  Puchta,  Heffter,  and  Stahl  have  occu- 
pied the  chairs  of  jurisprudence.  Bopp,  the  brothers  Grimm, 
Bekker,  and  Boeckh  are  known  to  every  student  of  philology. 
Trendelenburg  expounds  the  history  of  philosophy,  Pertz  ex- 
humes the  early  monuments  of  German  civilizati<^,  Ranke 
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reviews  the  history  of  Europe,  and  Lepsius  unriddles  the  hie- 
roglyphics of  Egypt. 

Not  less  distinguished,  certainly,  are  the  exponents  of  phys- 
ical science.  Encke  watches  the  movements  of  the  heavens, 
and  Doye  interprets  the  laws  of  terrestrial  physics;  Rose 
classifies  the  productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  Brann 
the  varied  forms  of  vegetation ;  Ehrenberg  is  a  world-acknowl- 
edged giant  in  the  Lilliputian  domains  of  the  Infusoria,  and 
Mitscherlich,  substituting  the  analysis  of  the  crucible  for  that 
of  the  lens,  has  penetrated  to  an  equal  depth  beyond  the  sur- 
face knowledge  of  common  men. 

But  above  this  eminent  group  of  physicists, — may  we  not 
say  above  all  the  philosophers  of  Berlin  ? — two  men  of  science 
have  long  been  conspicuous,  Alexander  von  Humboldt  and 
Karl  Sitter.  Friends  through  long  lives,  kindred  in  taste  and 
in  pursuits,  distinguished  both  at  home  and  abroad  beyond 
any  of  their  associates,  they  have  terminated  together  an  hon- 
orable career,  and  the  world  of  science  and  letters  now 
mourns  its  double  loss. 

Those  of  our  countrymen — and  the  number  is  not  small — who 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  these  distinguished  men  in  the 
Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Science,  at  one  of  its  stated  meet- 
ings, in  the  university  Aula^  on  some  festive  occasion,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  have  met  them  in  the  social  circles  where  the 
scientific  professors  are  accustomed  to  assemble,  cannot  fail  to 
have  remarked,  that  whether  in  public  or  in  private,  Humboldt 
and  Ritter  were  the  objects  always  of  respectful  attention  and 
of  undisguised  admiration.  Such  a  company  of  scholars  as  has 
been  the  pride  of  Berlin  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  re- 
calls the  golden  period  of  English  literature,  in  the  days  of  the 
learned  Queen  Bess,  and  even  more  forcibly  the  glory  of  Wei- 
mar, when  Goethe  and  Schiller  and  Herder  and  Wieland  made 
the  court  of  an  unimportant  Duchy  not  less  renowned  than  the 
capital  of  an  empire.  Indeed  it  requires  no  effort  of  the  im- 
agination to  bring  to  life  the  dream  of  Raphael  already  alluded 
to,  placing  Humboldt  and  Ritter  as  the  center  of  the  illustri*- 
ous  group  in  the  school  of  modem  Greece. 

We  propose  in  this  Article  to  call  attention  to  the  servio6» 
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of  these  writers  in  the  department  of  Physical  Geography, 
a  science  of  which  by  common  consent  they  are  regarded  ae 
the  founders.  For  its  promotion  they  labored  not  unitedly, 
but  harmoniously,  during  a  longer  period  than  is  appointed 
for  the  life  of  most  men.  While  they  differed  widely  in  char- 
acter, and  exerted  themselves  in  very  different  ways  for  the 
promoticm  of  this  favorite  study,  their  names  will  always  be 
remembered  together,  and  their  woi^  the  Koemoe  and  the 
ErdkimcUj  will  together  be  handed  doMm  to  posterity  as  an 
enduring  monument  of  the  extent  to  which  the  knowledge  of 
nature,  and  especially  of  its  relations  to  man,  had  been  carried 
in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  the  lives  of  Humboldt  and 
Ritter.  Of  the  personal  history  of  the  former,  so  much  is 
known  to  every  one,  of  the  personal  history  of  the  latter,  so 
little  is  known  to  ourselves,  that  our  remarks  will  be  chiefly 
confined  to  the  influence  which  these  masters  have  exerted, 
and  the  work  which  they  have  accomplished  in  the  branch  of 
science  which  we  have  named. 

Humboldt  called  himself  half  an  American;  and  others  de- 
signated him  as  the  scientific  Columbus,  who  revealed  to  the 
old  world  the  natural  wonders  of  the  new.  It  was  on  this 
continent  that  his  earliest  triumphs  were  achieved,  and  the 
memory  clung  to  him  with  the  tenacious  hold  of  an  early 
love.  On  his  return  to  Europe  after  his  famous  tour  in  South 
America,  (in  which  he  ascended  Chimborazo,)  and  his  subse- 
quent visit  to  Mexico,  he  passed  some  time  in  several  of  the 
northern  cities,  and  thus  became  personally  acquainted  not 
only  with  our  institutions,  but  also  with  our  countrymen.  We 
have  but  just  spoken  to  a  gentleman  who  remembers  well  the 
privilege  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  young  man,  of  showing  to 
the  great  traveler  from  Germany  the  sights  of  Philadelphia 
in  1S04.  From  that  time  on,  Humboldt  maintained  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  science,  the  government,  and  the  people 
of  America.  His  correspondence  here  was  extensive ;  the 
number  of  our  countrymen  whom  he  honored  with  a  personal 
interview  was  surprisingly  large ;  while  additional  multitudea 
of  travelers,  common  citizens,  and  men  of  ofilcial  station,  were 
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presented  to  him  in  the  receptions  of  the  American  legation ; 
and  as  in  all  these  interviews  he  had  the  rare  faculty  of  evinc- 
ing the  kindness  of  his  heart,  what  wonder  is  it  that  so 
many  had  learned  to  regard  him  as  a  friend,  and  that  when 
the  tidings  of  his  death  were  repeated  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco,  the  expressions  of  affectionate  sorrow  were  mingled 
everywhere  with  the  enlogies  of  his  greatness  I  The  company 
of  American  students  who  followed  him  to  the  grave,  in  ad* 
vance  of  the  high  officers  of  the  Prussian  State,  were  fitly  re- 
cognized as  the  representatives  of  their  country. 

As  an  expression  of  the  common  sentiment,  we  may  refer 
our  readers  to  the  tributes  of  Agassiz,  Lieber,  and  Gnyot,  Euro- 
peans by  birth,  but  Americans  by  adoption.  They  knew  him 
well,  and  were  competent  to  estimate  his  powers.  Dr.  Lieber, 
in  reply  to  the  question  whether  Humboldt  was  not  the  greatest 
man  of  the  century,  makes  these  discriminating  remarks. 

**  I  do  not  belieye  it  fit  for  mftti  to  seat  himself  on  the  bench  in  the  chancery 
of  humanity  and  there  to  pronounce  this  one  or  that  one  the  greatest  man. 
How  many  men  hare  been  called  the  greatest !  But  if  it  is  an  attribute  of  great- 
Bess  to  impress  an  indelible  stamp  on  an  entire  movement  of  the  collective  mind 
of  a  race  ;  if  greatness,  in  part,  consists  in  devising  that  which  is  good,  large, 
and  noble,  and  in  perseveringly  executing  it  by  means  which,  in  the  bands  of 
others,  would  have  been  insufficient,  and  against  obstacles  which  would  have  been 
insurmountable  to  others ;  if  the  daring  solitude  of  thought  and  loyal  adhesion 
to  its  own  royalty  is  a  constituent  of  greatness ;  and  if  rare  and  varied  gifts, 
such  as  mark  distinction  when  si^ly  granted,  showered  by  Providence  on  one 
■lan ;  if  modest  amenity  gracing  these  gifts,  and  encouraging  kindliness  to  every 
one  of  every  nation  that  proved  earnest  in  his  pursuit — whether  he  had  chosen 
nature  or  society,  the  hieroglyphics  or  the  liberty  of  America,  the  sea  aud  the 
winds,  or  the  languages,  astronomy,  or  industry,  the  canal  or  prison  discipline, 
geography  or  Plato ;  if,  in  addition,  an  organizing  mind — a  power  of  evoking 
activity  in  the  sluggish — and  sagacity  and  unbroken  industry  through  a  life 
lengthened  fiar  beyond  that  which  the  psalmist  ascribes  to  a  long  human  exist- 
ence ;  if  a  good  fame,  encirding  the  globe  on  its  own  pinions,  and  not  carried 
along  by  later  history, — if  these  make  up  or  prove  greatness,  then  indeed  we  may 
say  witkoui  presumption,  that  our  age  has  been  graced  by  one  of  the  greatest 
men — so  favored  an  exemplar  of  humanity  that  he  would  cease  to  be  an  example 
for  us  had  he  not  manifested  through  his  whole  life  of  ninety  years  that  unceas 
ing  labor,  unvarying  love  of  truth  and  advancement,  and  that  kindness  to  his 
fdk>w4>eings,  which  are  duH—,  and  in  which  every  one  of  us  ought  to  strive  to 
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lu  contrast  with  the  popular  homage  generonely  lavished 
upon  Humboldt,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  stands  the 
equally  honorable  and  equally  enduring  reputation  which 
the  genius  of  Bitter  has  achieved,  not  indeed  among  the  mul- 
titude, but  among  his  peers  in  the  higher  ranks  of  intel- 
lectual culture.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  this 
contrast  Merely  to  illustrate  the  fact,  take  down  from  the 
shelf  any  modern  cyclopaedia,  or  dictionary  of  biography ; — 
you  will  find  the  career  of  Humboldt  pictured  in  the  roost 
brilliant  colors ; — you  will  find  but  the  simplest  outline  of  the 
life  of  Ritter.  Examine  the  reviews,  or  turn  more  readily  to 
the  index  of  Poole ; — there  are  a  score  and  more  of  articles 
on  Humboldt;  is  one  to  be  found  upon  Bitter!  Ask  any 
school-boy  who  Humboldt  is,  and  the  answer  will  be  given. 
How  many  men  of  education  are  unacquainted  with  the  at- 
tainments of  his  great  compatriot  I* 

Yet  we  do  not  disparage  the  well  earned  fame  of  the 
author  of  tho  Ko^moSy  when  we  say  that  the  author  of  the  Erd- 
kunde  was  far  more  nearly,  his  equal  in  genius,  in  learning 
and  in  perpetual  influence,  than  would  be  supposed  by  those 
who  slionld  judge  them  by  their  present  notoriety,  for  the  new 
Geography  is  almost  equally  indebted  to  them  both. 

The  life  of  Bitter  was  ahnost  as  remarkable  for  tlie  absence 
of  remarkable  incidents,  as  that  of  Humboldt  was  distinguish- 
ed by  their  occurrence.    Let  us  glance  at  both  careers. 

Humboldt  was  born  of  a  noble  family,  and  had  from  his 
earliest  years  every  prospect  of  preferment.  He  deserts  an 
official  position  which  would  have  satisfied  a  man  of  ordinary 
capacity,  and  determines  to  travel.    The  flattering  reception 

*  Karl  Ritter  was  bom  at  QaedHoburg,  August  7, 1779,  and  receWed  his  earlj 
training  at  Scbnepfenthal,  under  Salzmann.  In  1798  he  attended  the  Univereitj 
of  Halle,  and  for  several  years  after  completing  bis  aoademio  studies  was  a 
private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  HoUweg  at  Frankfort  In  1819  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  Gymnasium  of  that  city,  and  in  1820  he  removed  to  Berlin 
as  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Geography  in  the  Military  School  and  also  in  the 
University.  He  resided  in  Berlin  till  his  death,  which  took  place  September 
£8,  1869,  at  the  commencement  of  his  eighty-first  year.  A  sketch  of  his  life, 
translated  and  condensed  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Kramer  of  Halle,  may  be  found 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  March,  1860,  pp.  221-282. 
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which  he  meets  with  at  Madrid  decides  him  to  visit  the 
Spaoish  possessions  of  America.  ^^He  receives  permission 
not  only  to  visit  them,"  says  Prof.  Agassiz,  but  "  instrnctions 
are  given  to  the  officers  of  the  colonies  to  receive  him  every- 
where and  to  give  him  all  facilities  to  permit  him  to  trans- 
port his  instruments,  to  make  astronomical  and  other  obser- 
vations, and  to  collect  whatever  he  chooses."  What  more 
conld  a  young  man  of  thirty  desire }  He  climbs  the  peaks  of 
Teneriffe,  explores  for  a  year  and  a  half  the  valleys  of  the 
Amazon  and  Orinoco,  ascends  Chimborazo,  to  a  hi^t  which 
man  had  never  attained  before,  and  with  almost  equal  pro- 
gress ascends  the  hill  of  fame.  Having  studied  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Oentral  America,  he  returns  to  Europe.  The 
King  of  Prussia  makes  him  his  friend  and  companion,  at  home 
and  in  his  travels.  He  publishes  his  researches.  Hie  Emperor 
of  Bussia  invites  him  to  explore  the  Ural  Mountains  and  he 
pushes  his  researches  to  the  heart  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 
He  returns  to  Berlin  and  is  sent  as  an  Ambassador  to  Paris. 
For  eighteen  years  he  dwells  alternately  in  Germany  and 
France,  studying,  writing,  lecturing,  printing,  until  at  the  age 
of  eighty  he  goes  home  to  Berlin,  not  to  die,  not  even  to  rest, 
but  to  add  ten  years  of  work  to  the  laborious  half-score  by 
which  he  has  already  overrun  the  appointed  limits  of  hu- 
man activity.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  is  not  less  the  courtier 
by  day  than  the  student  by  night 

How  different  the  career  of  Bitter !  Left  at  the  age  of  five 
years,  in  1784,  a  fatherless,  penniless  boy,  received  as  a  charity 
scholar  in  a  newly  established  boarding-school,  succeeding 
with  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  university  education,  pledging 
his  services  as  a  private  tutor  to  the  patron  who  provides  him 
with  money,  not  receiving  the  appointment  of  a  gymnasium 
professor  till  he  is  forty  years  of  age, — it  is  obvious  that  the 
great  geographer  had  little  to  encourage  him  or  awaken  his 
ambition,  throughout  his  early  life.  But  he  improved  every 
opportunity  which  was  given  him  to  cultivate  his  mind,  and 
was  ready  for  greater  things.  He  is  called  to  Berlin  in  1820, 
and  an  empty  auditory  is  the  greeting  which  he  received,  so 
little  was  his  character  appreciated.    A  single  year  wrought 
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a  wonderful  change.  ^  Anditorj  fall — ^I  moet  have  a  larger," 
is  the  minnte  in  hu  jonmaL  Occafiional  jotimeTS  in  Eorope, 
bat  never  to  Africa  or  Amay  bis  special  fi^ds  of  study,  relieve 
the  duties  of  his  professional  charge.  Yolnme  after  volume 
of  bis  ^^  Erdkunde  "  successively  appear.  The  attainments  of 
tbe  author  are  recognised  by  all ;  his  original  views  are  every- 
where accepted ;  his  work  becomes  a  classic,  and  the  ideas 
which  it  contains,  and  which  the  author  advances  in  his  lec- 
tures, penetrate  the  writings  of  every  geographer,  and  reach 
the  mind  of  every  school-boy. 

Humbcridt  was  emphatically  a  cosmopolitan.  He  had  trav- 
ersed four  continents,  and  was  equally  at  home  in  every  capi- 
tal. He  spoke  with  fluency  a  score  of  languages ;  he  knew 
everybody  worth  knowing ;  he  answered  with  his  own  hand 
every  note;  books,  pamphlets,  specim^is,  letters,  consequently 
flowed  to  his  study  from  all  sources,  like  rivers  to  the  sea,  till 
at  last  he  was  compelled  through  the  journals  to  beg  the  pub- 
lic to  have  some  pity  for  an  old  man  of  almost  ninety  years 
of  age,  already  overwhelmed  with  the  necessity  of  writing  two 
thousand  letters  a  year. 

Bitter,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  a  man  of  books.  He 
lived  mostly  in  bis  study  and  lecture  room.  He  possessed,  in  a 
rare  degree,  the  power  of  gathering  the  truth  from  the  conflict- 
ing statements  of  a  hundred  authors,  of  making  in  his  own 
mind  a  complete  picture  of  tbe  lands  which  they  described, 
and  of  reproducing  that  picture  with  the  orderly  and  im- 
pressive strokes  of  a  master. 

With  the  countenance  of  Humboldt  our  readers  are  familiar. 
An  admirable  portrait  taken  from  the  life  has  lately  been 
exhibited  in  New  York ;  while,  thanks  to  the  art  of  photog* 
raphy,  speaking  likenesses  adorn  tbe  walls  of  almost  every 
laboratory  and  the  portfolio  of  every  scholar. 

Tbe  personal  appearance  of  Bitter  was  at  once  prepossessing 
and  dignified.  Those  who  knew  him  in  the  prime  of  life  de- 
scribe his  presence  as  commanding  in  a  high  degree,  and  al- 
though in  later  years  his  movement  was  somewhat  slow  and 
heavy,  yet  his  erect  and  elevated  stature,  his  strong  frame,  bis 
noble  head,  and  his  benignant  smile,  would  arrest  attention  in 
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any  companj,  and  convey  to  every  one  the  impression  of  un- 
common power  and  goodness.  If  we  were  permitted  to  com- 
pare him  with  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  we  should  say  that 
there  was  much  in  his  general  appearance  and  manner  which 
would  suggest  the  elder  Professor  Siiliman.  We  may  notice 
in  passing,  the  more  remarkable  coincidence,  that  they  were 
bom  in  the  same  year,  the  same  month,  and  the  same  day. 

We  are  familiar  with  but  two  portraits  of  Bitter.  One  of 
them  was  taken  by  request  of  the  students  in  the  university, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  his  favorite  pupil,  now  his  distin^ 
guished  follower,  Professor  Guyot,  and  this  we  suppose,  on  the 
whole,  must  be  regarded  as  the  more  satisfactory  likeness.  It 
was  a  crayon  drawing  made  by  Kruger,  which  was  litho- 
graphed and  published.  Mr-  Guyot,  in  his  eulogy  on  Ritter, 
before  the  Geographical  Society  of  New  York,  referred  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  portrait  was  taken,  and  said 
that  the  students  requested  a  motto  to  be  placed  beneath  the 
name.  It  was  then  that  Ritter  wrote  the  words  which  have 
become  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  on  the  title  page  of 
"  Earth  and  Man," — "  Our  earth  is  a  star  among  the  stars ;  and 
should  not  we  who  are  on  it  prepare  ourselves  by  it  for  the 
contemplation  of  the  universe  and  its  Author?"  A  more  com- 
pendious statement  of  the  spirit  of  the  JSrdkunde  could  not 
possibly  be  given. 

But  although  the  earlier  may  be  the  better  portrait.  Bitter's 
later  students  will  see  more  resemblance  to  the  instructor 
whom  they  knew,  in  a  lithographed  likeness  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Berlin  not  many  years  since,  and  has  lately  been 
copied  in  a  wood  cut  in  the  lUiutrirte  Zeitung.  It  gives  Bit- 
ter's look  as  we  remember  him,  to  the  life.  Even  the  broad 
Byronic  collar,  the  large  round  eye-glasses,  the  erect  locks  of 
thick  hair,  mere  accessories  we  acknowledge,  assist  us  in  recall- 
ing the  image  of  the  man. 

We  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  in  respect  to  the  char- 
acter of  these  two  men  to  interest  the  reader  in  what  we  have 
to  add  respecting  the  science  to  which  they  both  devoted  so 
much  energy.  But  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  it  is 
not  our  plan  to  attempt  a  complete  estimate  of  their  writings. 
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Such  a  review,  by  a  more  competent  hand,  would  be  appropri- 
ate in  a  scientific  journal.  We  shall  only  bring  forward  some 
general  notions  of  their  services  to  mankind  in  the  department 
of  Physical  Geography.  Avoiding  for  the  most  part  any 
technical  expressions,  we  shall  restrict  ourselves  still  further 
to  those  comprehensive  views  which  ought  to  be  of  interest  to 
every  man  of  education. 

Before  the  days  of  Humboldt  and  Bitter,  geography  was 
hardly  worthy  the  name  of  a  science.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  more  was  known  of  the  world  than  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus,  and  more  method  was  exhibited  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  facts ;  but  the  establishment  of  principles  by  compar- 
ison and  induction  was  almost  as  much  neglected  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Greek  historian  and  traveler.  It  is  true  that 
within  the  last  halt*  century  also  vast  accessions  have  been 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  facts.  To  say  nothing  of  other 
sources  of  information,  the  scientific  expeditions  equipped  by 
the  governments  of  Europe  and  of  our  own  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  have  been 
rich  in  their  contributions  to  the  sum  of  human  information. 
But  the  eye  of  every  observer  has  been  rendered  more  acute, 
and  the  value  of  his  researches  immeasurably  hightened,  by 
the  philosophical  discussion  of  physical  phenomena  which  was 
inaugurated  by  Humboldt,  expanded  by  Hitter,  and  univer- 
sally adopted  by  writers  and  teachers  in  geographical  science. 

The  contrast  between  the  old  geography  and  the  new  may 
be  easily  stated,  for  the  one  holds  nearly  that  relation  to  the 
other  which  chronology  has  to  history ;  which  the  Art  de 
verifier  lee  Datee^  for  example,  has  to  the  eloquent  pages  of 
Groto,  or  the  thoughtful  treatises  of  Guizot. 

The  old  geography  was  nothing  but  a  description  of  tlie 
earth  and  its  inhabitants.  Its  method  was  arbitrary  and  un- 
satisfactory. Facts  independent  of  their  relations;  details 
without  reference  to  generalizations ;  phenomena  and  not  causes 
were  the  sum  and  substance  of  its  teachings.  In  short,  it  was 
not  science  but  topography. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  geography  b  not  description 
but  philosophy.    It  gives  us  reasons  for  facts,  laws  for  phe- 
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nomena.  It  stadies  the  mntnal  relations  of  the  earth,  the  air 
and  the  sea,  and  their  united  influence  upon  the  animal  and 
vegetable  life  of  the  globe.  It  investigates  the  connection 
and  the  mutoal  dependence  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
world.  It  shows  how  every  part  is  important  to  every  other 
part,  and  how  all  are  subordinate  to  the  wants  of  man.  It 
teaches  conclusively  that  the  marks  of  design  which  are  ap- 
parent in  the  root,  the  stem,  the  leaf  and  the  fruit  of  a  plant, 
in  the  trunk,  the  limbs,  the  heart  and  the  head  of  an  animal, 
each  having  its  own  office,  are  as  really,  if  not  as  obviously 
displayed  in  the  world  regarded  as  an  organic  whole.  To  use 
the  words  of  Professor  Guyot,  expanded  and  illustrated  in  his 
opening  lecture  on  ^'  the  Earth  and  Man,"  the  geography  of 
Humboldt  and  Bitter  discusses  ^^  the  physiology  of  the  great 
terrestrial  forms,"  or,  in  other  words,  ^'  the  Life  of  the  Globe." 

The  advantage,  then,  of  the  new  above  the  old  geography 
is  not  alone  nor  chiefly  in  the  number  of  facts  which  it  makes 
known  but  in  the  lessons  they  are  shown  to  teach. 

We  are  aware  that  glimpses  of  these  general  truths  dawned 
on  the  minds  of  tlie  earlier  geographers.  Thus,  Heylyn,  for 
example,  whose  famous  Cosmography  passed  through  several 
editions  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  remarks  that  ^^  the  great 
body  of  the  world,  like  the  body  of  a  man,  though  it  have 
many  parts  and  members,  is  but  one  body  only.  A  body 
of  so  perfect  and  exact  a  form,  of  so  complete  a  symmetry 
in  respect  of  the  particular  parts,  and  all  those  parts  so 
beautified  and  adorned  by  the  God  of  Nature  that  from 
the  elegancy  and  beauties  of  it,  it  was  called  ITosmos  by  the 
Grecians,  and  Mundvs  by  the  Latins,  both  names  declaring 
the  composure  of  it  to  be  full  of  ornament ;  and  all  those 
ornaments  conducting  mankind  to  the  knowledge  of  God." 

Yet  this  very  same  writer  deems  it  important  to  add  upon  the 
following  page,  in  refutation  of  the  vulgar  notions  of  his  day, 
that "  they  which  have  entertained  a  fancy  of  resembling  every 
country  to  things  more  obvious  to  the  sight  and  understand- 
ing have  likened  Europe  to  a  dragon,  the  head  of  which  they 
make  to  be  Spain;  the  two  wings  Italy  and  Denmark.  In  like 
manner,  they  have  been  curiously  impertinent  in  resembling 
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FraDce  to  a  lozenge  or  rhomboides;  Belgiam  to  a  lion;  Britain 
to  an  ax;  Ireland  to  an  egg;  Peloponesns  to  a  plantane 
leaf;  Spain  to  an  ox  bide  spread  on  tbe  groond ;  Italy  (wbich 
indeed  boldetb  beet  proportion)  to  a  man's  leg ;  with  divers 
the  like  phantasms  of  a  capricious  brain, — these  countries  no 
more  resembling  them  than  pictures  made  when  painting 
was  in  her  infancy,  under  which  they  were  fain  to  write, 
^This  is  a  lion,  and  this  is  a  whale,'  for  fear  the  spectators  might 
have  taken  one  for  a  cock  and  the  other  for  a  cat" 

But  modem  discipline  is  not  content  to  recognize  with  the 
ancients  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  material  creation,  re- 
garded as  a  unit,  nor  to  enumerate  in  lists  and  catalogues  the 
names  of  rivers  and  lakes,  of  mountains  and  plains,  nor  even  in 
fiora  and  fauna  the  varieties  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms.  The  eye  may  be  delighted  with  the  exquisite  per- 
fection of  the  natural  world  ;  the  memory  may  be  stored  with 
innumerable  details ;  the  love  of  the  marvelous  may  revel  in 
all  ^'  the  curiosities  "  of  natural  history ;  indeed  many  depart^ 
ments  of  science  may  be  thoroughly  cultivated,  while  the 
relations  of  the  several  parts  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole 
are* entirely  neglected,  and  the  plan  of  the  Creator  in  adapt- 
ing the  earth  to  man  remains  unperceived. 

It  is  these  relations  which  Humboldt  and  Ritter,  beyond  all 
other  naturalists,  have  discovered  and  made  known.  Even 
the  famous  French  geographer,  Malte-Brun,  who  displays  in 
his  writings  vast  learning,  (notwithstanding  he  gives  heed  to 
the  foolish  story  that  a  crow-bar  will  float  upon  the  compressed 
waters  at  Bellows  Falls,  Connecticut  river,)  and  a  methodical 
arrangement  which  renders  his  works  very  popular, — even  he 
with  all  his  attainments  as  a  geographer,  considers  that  '^  the 
structure  of  the  globe  presents  in  all  its  parts  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  ruin,"  and  laments  that  "  a  good  system  of  physical 
geography  can  only  be  the  gradual  work  of  many  successive 
ages."  He  shrinks  from  efforts  to  generalize,  and  abhors 
^'  the  mania  of  systematizing  "  then  prevalent,  because,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  while  he  knows  too  much  to  be  tolerant  of  a 
false  philosophy,  he  thinks  too  little  to  develop  a  true.  So  he 
solemnly  declares  his  purpose  ^Ho  resist  the  seductions  of 
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sy^ems  and  detail  with  clearness  the  limited  namber  of  fat^ 
which  observation  has  collected  and  which  have  passed  the 
ordeal  of  sonnd  inyestigation." 

Thanks  to  the  Germans,  Geography  is  emancipated  from 
sneh  thraldom.  No  longer  bound  to  the  mere  enumeration  of 
facts,  it  is  free  to  study  thoughts,  even  the  thoughts  of  the 
Omnipotent  as  evinced  in  his  works.  If  we  should  raze  a 
cathedral  to  the  ground  and  arrange  in  a  museum  its  elaborate 
carvings,  the  statues,  the  pinnacles,  the  capitals,  the  traceries, 
we  could  not  M\  to  admire  the  beauty  of  each  part ;  but  it  is 
(mly  when  these  fragments,  however  perfect  in  themselves,  are 
combined  in  the  stately  edifice  that  we  can  fully  comprehend 
their  beauty  and  their  use,  or  admire  sufficiently  the  purpose 
and  the  power  of  the  architect  who  designed  them. 

How  different  from  the  mere  appreciation  of  beauty  in 
nature,  or  from  the  mere  accumulation  of  facts,  is  that  study 
of  the  world,  which  shows  us  ^^  that  the  forms,  the  arrange- 
ments and  the  distribution  of  the  terrestrial  masses  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  accidental  in  appearance,  yet  reveal 
a  plan  which  we  are  enabled  to  understand  by  the  evolutions 
of  history;  that  the  continents  are  made  for  human  socie- 
ties, as  the  body  is  made  for  the  soul ;  that  each  of  the 
northern  or  historical  continents  is  peculiarly  adapted  by  its 
nature  to  perform  a  special  part  which  corresponds  to  the 
wants  of  humanity  in  one  of  the  great  phases  of  its  history ; 
and  that  thus  nature  and  history,  the  earth  and  man,  stand  in 
the  cloeest  relations  to  each  other,  and  form  only  one  grand 
harmony  !"* 

Wc  have  already  intimated  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  Humboldt  or  Bitter  has  done  the  most  for  the  new 
geography  of  which  these  are  the  principles,  for  they  have 
labored  by  different  methods  and  in  different  departments, — 
Humboldt  inclining  decidedly  to  the  study  of  material  science, 
in  geology,  hydrognqphy,  (n*ography,  and  terrestrial  physics, 
and  Bitter  in  as  marked  a  manner  evincing  his  love  for  the 

*  Guyot,  Earth  and  Man. 
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stodj  of  mankind,  in  history,  ethnography,  and  archseology, 
and  regarding  the  world  as  a  theater  for  human  progress. 

To  define  the  relative  value  of  their  services  is  happily  as 
needless  as  it  would  be  difficult.  They  acted  and  reacted  upon 
one  another.  Humboldt  was  the  older  in  years,  and  his  peca- 
liarly  fortunate  circumstances  led  him  to  publish  at  an  early 
period  of  lite.  He  was  consequently  world-renowned,  when 
Ritter  remained  almost  unknown.  He  has  suggested  much  in 
bis  various  writings  which  his  younger  associate  more  com- 
pletely developed.  We  find  the  latter  near  the  commence- 
nsent  of  his  great  work  making  a  special  acknowledgment  to 
the  former,  personally  and  in  the  name  of  science,  for  the  use 
of  most  important  learned  and  official  documents,  manuscript 
memoirs,  itineraries,  maps,  monographs,  and  rare  literary 
works,  which  pour  upon  him,  and  upon  him  alone,  from  every 
direction. 

Humboldt's  celebrated  journeys,  first  to  tropical  America 
and  afterwards  to  Central  Asia,  furnished  him  with  rich  mate- 
rials for  publication.  He  was  a  reaper  in  fields  from  which 
nothing  had  been  garnered.  On  returning  from,  the  former 
expedition  he  passed  several  years  in  Paris,  preparing  for  the 
press  the  result  of  his  researches,  and  in  this  labor  the  most 
eminent  naturalists  of  the  world  were  intimately  associated. 
Bonpland,  his  companion  in  travel,  Cuvier,  Arago,  Gay  Lus- 
sac,  Vauquelin,  Klaproth,  Kunth,  all  took  part  with  eagerness 
in  the  preparation  of  those  departments  with  which  they  were 
severally  most  acquainted.  The  work,  or  rather  the  series  of 
works,  was  written  in  French  under  the  general  title,  "  Voyage 
aum  Regions  iquinoxialee  du  Nbuveau  Continent  par  A.  de 
Humboldt  et  A.  Bonpland.^^  To  enumerate  the  successive 
parts,  the  atlases,  and  plates,  and  the  various  editions  and  trans- 
lations of  the  whole  or  of  portions,  would  be  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  a  longer  and  more  intricate  chapter  of  biblio- 
graphical knowledge  than  would  be  here  appropriate.  We 
shall  not  attempt  it  Humboldt^s  second  great  jouiney,  that  to 
the  central  regions  of  Asia,  was  not  only  less  prolific  but  less 
important  than  the  former.  Respecting  this,  he  published  a 
preliminary  work  in  connection  with  his  companions,  Bose  and 
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Ehrenberg, — but  it  was  only  the  forerunner  of  his  more  com- 
plete treattise  on  ^^  Asie  Centrdle;  reoherches  sur  les  ohaines 
de  montagneSy  et  la  dimaMogie  oomparie.^^    Paris,  1843. 

These  costly  works  on  the  new  world  and  the  old  will 
always  remain  as  monuments  of  the  native  endowments, 
the  industry,  the  learning  and  the  wisdom  of  their  author. 
But,  fortunately,  those  who  have  not  that  profound  knowledge 
of  science  which  alone  will  enable  them  to  enjoy  thede  works, 
may  yet  become  acquainted  with  their  writer.  Indeed,  to  the 
multitude,  even  to  the  circle  of  highly  educated  readers, 
Humboldt  is  better  if  not  more  admiringly  known,  by  two 
comparatively  popular  works,  than  by  the  more  imposing 
memorials  of  his  intellectual  greatness.  The  works  to  which 
we  allude  are  almost  his  earliest  and  his  latest  books,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  ending  of  the  series  of  his  writings,  the  '^  Yiews 
of  Nature,"  and  the  "  Kosmos." 

The  former  of  these — Aruichten  der  Natur — was  prepared 
by  the  author,  in  1807,  soon  after  his  return  from  South 
America,  when  his  enthusiasm  was  at  its  hight  Although 
two  or  three  chapters  were  added  in  the  subsequent  revisions 
of  the  work,  and  the  notes  were  very  much  expanded,  yet  the 
text  remained  almost  unaltered,  while  the  numerous  allusions  to 
it,  and  the  quotations  from  it  which  may  be  found  in  the  other 
writings  of  the  author,  are  a  still  more  decided  indication  of 
the  estimate  with  which  he  was  wont  to  regard  this  production 
of  his  youth.  Many  a  man  on  attaining  years  and  fame  has 
been  eager  to  suppress  his  early  publications,  but  Humboldt 
seems  to  have  made  for  himself  in  this  first,  fresh,  hearty  ex- 
pression of  his  love  of  nature  a  perpetual  fountain  of  youth,  to 
which  in  advancing  years  he  delighted  to  return.  The  book 
has  been  as  popular  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  as 
it  is  fascinating.  It  is  not  one  finished  memoir,  but  a  suc- 
cession of  delightful  essays,  suggested  chiefiy  by  the  author^s 
observations  on  the  physical  geography  of  this  continent. 
It  thus  reminds  us  of  the  sketches  by  pencil  and  pen,  which 
adorn  the  portfolio  of  a  traveler,  less  elaborate  perhaps, 
but  more  natural  than  the  later  productions  of  his  quiet 
hours.     As  such,  the  work  is  peculiarly  attractive  to  the 
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common  reader,  who  might  possibly  be  repelled  by  a  treatise 
of  more  logical  method,  and  more  minute  details.  In  the 
^*  Ideas  for  a  Physiognomy  of  Plants,"  for  example,  he  may 
see  the  ^'  Heart  of  the  Andes "  almost  as  vividly  as  in  that 
master-piece  of  American  art,  the  landscape  of  Chnrch. 

On  the  other  hand,  Humboldt's  KosmoSj  as  we  have  said,  is 
the  work  of  his  declining  years ;  if,  indeed,  that  life  can  be  said 
to  decline,  which  closes  like  the  coarse  of  the  sun  in  summer 
with  radiance  more  beautiful  and  impressive  than  the  splendor 
of  noon.  It  is  true  Uiat  the  general  plan  of  this  work  was 
projected  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  Upon  going  to  Berlin 
in  1827,  while  he  declined  a  chair  in  the  already  famous  univer- 
sity of  which  his  distinguished  brother,  William  von  Humboldt, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  founder, — he  gave  a  public  course  of 
lectures  on  Physical  Qeography.  These  were  the  outline,  or 
rather  tlie  germ,  of  that  survey  of  the  natural  world,  which,  in 
the  form  of  connected  volumes,  began  to  see  the  light  in  1844, 
and  which  was  not  quite  completed  at  the  time  of  the  author's 
death ;  for  like  his  distinguished  contemporaries,  Macaiilay  and 
Prescott,  he  leaves  an  unfinished  book,  to  stand  as  a  broken 
shaft  above  his  grave,  an  emblem  of  the  mortality  to  which 
the  most  exalted  of  our  race  are  subject  We  say  these  lectures 
were  an  early  attempt  to*  bring  out  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  the  KotmoBy  but  long  before  even  they  were  given, 
the  mind  of  the  author  had  considered  the  scheme,  so  that 
when  he  began  to  publish  he  was  able  to  speak  of  his  work 
^^  as  having  been  present  to  his  mind  in  outline  for  half  a  cen- 
tury." What  Humboldt  wrote  in  half  a  century  is  not  to  be 
criticised  in  half  a  page.  We  shall  accordingly  state  the  object 
of  his  book  in  his  own  words,  and  shall  leave  it  to  be  judged 
by  the  testimony  of  others. 

But  before  proceeding  to  do  so,  such  of  our  readers  as  delight 
to  compare  the  bud  with  the  flower,  may  be  interested  in 
seeing  the  outline  of  his  lectures.  They  were  sixty-one  in 
number, — arranged  in  the  following  order.  Five  lectures 
treated  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  physical  geography,  and  in- 
cluded a  general  sketch  of  nature ;  three  were  devoted  to  a 
history  of  the  science  of  the  world  ;  two  to  the  inducement  to 
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a  study  of  natural  science ;  sixteen  to  the  heavens ;  five  to  the 
form,  density,  latent  heat  and  magnetic  power  of  the  earth 
and  to  the  polar  li^t ;  fonr  were  on  the  natnre  of  the  firm 
earth  cmst,  on  hot  springs,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes ;  two  on 
mountains  and  the  type  of  their  formation  ;  two  on  the  form 
of  the  earth's  sur£EU^  and  on  the  connection  of  the  continents ; 
two  on  tlie  sea  and  the  flowing  waters  of  the  earth  ;  ten  on  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  distribution  of  heat;  one  on  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  organic  creation  in  general ;  one 
on  the  geography  of  plants ;  three  on  the  geography  of  ani- 
mals ;  and  two  on  ethnography.* 

A  similar  arrangement,  though  not  exactly  the  same,  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  KosmoB.  But  the  rapid  progress  of  science 
which  has  made  the  later  volumes  of  the  printed  work  to 
differ  from  the  former  must  have  compelled  the  writer  to  pre- 
pare the  work  almost  ab  ovo  when  he  began  to  print.  Indeed 
he  tells  us  that  he  preserved  no  notes  of  his  lectures. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Koemas  gives  a  general  view  of  the 
present  state  of  physical  science ;  the  second  illustrates  the 
incitements  to  the  study  of  Nature,  and  proceeds  to  an  outline 
history  of  the  physical  contemplation  of  the  universe;  the 
third  in  two  divisions  is  devoted  to  the  heavens,  or  the  spe- 
cial study  of  celestial  phenomena ;  while  the  fourth,  the  last 
which  has  appeared,  is  a  survey  of  telloric  phenomena,  or  the 
earth.  It  will  be  evident  from  this,  the  briefest  possible  state- 
ment of  the  contents  of  the  work,  that  Humboldt's  aim  was  to 
present  a  view  of  all  in  Nature  which  is  known  to  man,  and 
that  his  treatise  is  accordingly  divided  between  the  heavens 
and  tlie  earth,  ^^  the  star  among  the  stars."  Or,  to  quote  his 
own  language,  in  the  felicitous  translation  of  Mrs.  Sabine, 
"  The  word  Cosmos  is  employed  as  signifying  the  Heavens  and 
the  earth,  or  the  whole  world  of  sense,  or  die  material  universe  ; 
agreeably  to  general  Hellenic  usage  subsequently  to  the  time 
of  Pythagoras,  and  in  conformity  with  its  definition  by  the 
unknown  author  ol  the  treatise  entitled  De  Mundo^  which 
was  long  erroneously  attributed  to  Aristotle.    If  scientific 

*  Klencke,  Biogr.  Denkmal.     Leips.  1869. 
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names  had  not  long  varied  from  their  trae  linguistic  meaning, 
the  present  work  might  properly  have  been  entitled  Cos- 
mography, divided  into  llranography  and  Geography."  And 
again,  <^The  physical  cosmography  of  which  I  attempt  the 
exposition  does  not  aspire  to  the  perilous  elevation  of  a  pure  ra- 
tional science  of  nature.  Leaving  to  others  who  may  perhaps 
adventure  on  them  with  more  success,  these  depths  of  a  purely 
speculative  philosophy,  my  essay  on  the  Cosmos  consists  of 
jphyncal  geogi^phy^  joined  with  the  description  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  space  :  its  aim  is  to  present  a  view  of  the  material 
universe  which  may  rest  on  the  empirical  foundation  of  the 
facts  registered  by  science,  compared  and  combined  by  the 
operations  of  the  intellect.  It  is  within  these  limits  alone 
that  the  undertaking  can  harmonize  with  the  wholly  objective 
tendency  of  my  mental  disposition  and  with  the  labors  which 
have  occupied  my  long  scientific  career." 

It  would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  speak  of  the  result  of  this 
bold  attempt, — this  Napoleonic  eflfort  to  systematize  and  or- 
ganize all  the  disjecta  membra  of  physical  science.  We  have 
seen  it  stated  with  authority  that  the  KosmoSj  like  its  author, 
taken  all  in  all,  had  never  been  equaled;  but  in  separate 
departments,  the  book  and  its  writer  have  both  been  surpassed. 
In  the  words  of  another,  well  qualified  to  speak — the  under- 
taking was  that  of  a  giant,  but  it  was  nevertheless  impossible. 
But  if  the  book  does  not  go  down  to  posterity  with  the  Physics 
of  Aristotle  and  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  it  will  always 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  this  nine- 
teenth century. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  compara- 
tively a  small  portion  of  the  Koemoa  as  it  has  been  published 
is  devoted  to  Physical  Geography,  properly  so  called,  and 
when  that  portion  is  examined  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  world 
has  been  regarded  rather  as  a  manifestation  of  the  forces  c^ 
nature,  than  as  a  world  adapted  and  designed  for  the  home  of 
mankind.  This  is  a  striking  diflference  between  the  writings  of 
Humboldt  and  Ritter,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
show.  Humbolt  was  not  reluctant  to  perceive  the  relation  of  the 
earth  to  man, — for  he  distinctly  refers  to  it  in  several  eloquent 
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passages,  bnt  to  Bitter  it  was  a  favorite,  perhaps  we  should  say, 
a  constant  mode  of  thought. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Kosmos,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, is  devoted  to  terrestrial  phenomena.  The  first  section 
extending  through  about  one-third  of  the  whole  discusses  the 
laws  of  magnetism ;  the  remainder  is  occupied  with  the  dy- 
namics of  the  earth,  and  especially  with  the  expansive  subject 
of  volcanoes.  The  continuation  of  the  work  will  bring  us, 
doubtless,  to  the  structure  of  the  continents.  Buc  in  the  very 
first  volume,  toward  its  close,  will  be  found  an  interesting 
statement,  perhaps  more  satisfactory  because  complete  so  far 
as  it  goes,  of  the  present  state  of  Physical  Geography.  We 
do  not  know  within  the  same  compass  a  better  T€9umi  of  the 
science.  The  article  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica  is,  indeed,  more  comprehen- 
sive, and  far  more  full  of  facts,  but  for  general  statements  the 
chapter  in  Humboldt  is  certainly  to  be  preferred.  Those  who 
seek  for  further  information  must  go  to  the  ^^  Earth  and  Man," 
by  Professor  Guyot. 

We  quote  a  single  passage  from  the  introduction  to  the 
Eosmos: 

"The  tellaric  portion  of  the  physical  description  of  the  nniverae,  to  which  I  pre- 
wire  the  old  and  expressive  title  of  phyHcal  geography ^  treats  of  the  distribution 
of  magnetism  on  our  planet  in  its  relations  of  intensity  aad  -direction,  but  does 
not  teach  the  laws  of  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion,  or  the  means  of  eliciting 
powerful  electro-magnetic  effects,  whether  transitorily  or  permanently.  Physical 
geography  describes  in  bold  and  general  outlines  the  compact  or  indented  con- 
figuration of  continents,  and  the  distribution  of  their  masses  in  both  hemi- 
spheres,— a  distribution  which  powerfully  influences  differences  of  climates  and 
the  most  important  meteorological  processes  of  the  atmosphere ;  it  seizes  the 
predominant  character  of  mountain  chains,  whether  parallel  or  transTerse  and 
intersecting,  and  whether  belonging  to  the  same  or  to  different  epochs  and  sys- 
tems of  eleration ;  it  examines  the  nuan  hight  of  the  continents  above  the  pres- 
ent soHkee  of  the  sea,  or  the  positiCion  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  their  volume ; 
the  relation  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  great  chains  to  the  general  line  of  their 
crests,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  mineral  character  of  the  rocks  of 
which  they  consist  It  depicts  to  us  the  eruptive  rocks  as  active  principles  of 
movement,  traversing,  uplifting,  and  inclining  at  various  angles  the  passive  sedi- 
mentary rodu :  it  comidere  vc^canoes  either  as  isolated  or  ranged  in  single  or  in 
double  senes,  and  extending  their  sphere  of  action  to  various  distances,  either  by 
I  of  long  narrow  bands  of  erupted  rocks,  or  by  earthquakes  operating  in* 
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eirdes  which  widen  or  eontrtct  in  the  course  of  centuries.  It  describes  the  strife 
of  the  liquid  element  with  the  firm  land ;  it  shows  the  features  wliich  are  common 
to  all  great  rivers  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower  portion  of  their  course,  and  how 
thej  become  subject  to  bifurcation.  It  characterizes  rivers  either  as  breaking 
their  waj  through  great  mountain  chains,  or  following,  for  a  time,  a  course  par- 
allel to  them,  either  close  to  their  foot  or  at  a  considerable  distance,  according  to 
the  influence  which  the  elevation  of  the  mountain  sjstem  maj  have  exercised  on 
the  neighboring  plains.  It  is  onlj  the  general  results  of  comparative  orography 
and  hydrography  which  belong  to  the  science  whose  proper  limits  I  am  endeav- 
oring to  trace,  and  not  the  enumeration  of  our  loftiest  mountains,  active  vol- 
canoes, or  rivers  with  the  extent  of  their  watershed  and  the  number  of  their 
tributaries.  All  these  details  belong  to  geograi^y  properly  so  called,  in  its  most 
restricted  sense.  We  here  consider  phenomena  only  in  their  mutual  connection, 
and  in  their  relations  to  the  different  zones  of  our  planet,  and  to  its  general 
physical  constitution.  The  specialities  either  of  inanimate  substances  or  of  or- 
ganic beings,  classed  according  to  analogy  of  form  and  composition,  do  indeed 
form  a  highly  interesting  subject  of  study,  but  quite  foreign  to  the  present 
work."    pp.  45-47. 


But  it  is  not  to  be  Buppoeed  that  Humboldt's  contributions 
to  Physical  Geography  are  limited  to  these  portions  of  the 
Kosmoa.  His  oUier  works  are  all  of  them  relerant  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  the  same  branch  of  knowledge.  To  him  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  promulgation  of  views,  equally  novel 
and  profound,  in  respect  to  the  importance  of  recognizing  the 
element  of  the  altitudes,  in  the  study  of  every  country,  and 
not  less,  for  his  original  and  masterly  exhibition  of  the  laws 
of  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  animals.  No 
one  now  thinks  of  describing  scientifically  any  country  with- 
out at  least  as  much  reference  to  vertical  measurements  as 
to  horizontal  dimensions,  nor  can  any  one  study  with  thor- 
oughness any  phase  of  organic  life  without  acknowledging  and 
accepting  the  previous  labors  of  Humboldt  His  name  is  en- 
rolled in  every  department  of  science ;  while  as  an  explorer 
and  a  geographer  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  stands  alone. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  pass  from  the  writings  of  Humboldt  to 
those  of  Ritter,  his  junior  by  about  ten  years,  his  survivor  by 
scarcely  five  months. 

The  great  work  of  Bitter  is  the  Erdkunde^  or,  as  the  title 
is  more  fully  defined,  "  Geography  in  its  relation  to  Nature  and 
to  tlie  History  of  mankind,  as  the  sure  basis  for  studying  and 
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teaehiog  the  physical  and  historical  sciences."  The  first  part 
appeared  in  1817,  and  the  second  in  the  following  year,  but 
these  two  volnmes,  like  the  lectures  of  Humboldt,  were  only 
the  precursors  of  a  far  more  extended  work.  They  related  to 
only  two  continents,  Africa  and  Asia.  In  1822  he  began  to 
publish  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition,  but  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  volume  upon  Africa  a  long  pause  ensued,  and 
it  was  not  until  1882,  that  the  first  portion  of  the  second  vol- 
ume upon  Asia  was  issued  from  the  press.  Within  a  few 
years  afterward  several  parts  appeared,  all  pertaining  to  the 
same  continent,  and  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  de- 
cease that  he  wrote  the  closing  words  of  the  nineteenth  vol- 
ume, upon  Asia.  Even  then  be  had  not  completed  his  descrip- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  globe.  To  have  described  the  entire 
world  in  his  complete  and  elaborate  manner  would  have  re- 
quired a  longer  life  than  four  score  years.  During  all  the  time 
of  this  publication  Eitter  was  engaged  in  teaching  and  in 
accumulating  the  data  for  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  It  is 
understood  that  especially  in  respect  to  Europe  he  had  gathered 
a  vast  amount  of  materials,  to  which  his  frequent  journeys 
in  vacation  would  enable  him  to  add  the  result  of  wide  ob- 
servation. 

The  Ei^hunde  of  Asia  is  divided  into  five  sections,  and  to 
most  of  it  good  indexes  are  published.  The  first  includes  the  in- 
troduction, and  Easteni  Asia,  considered  in  five  divisions,  the 
central  plateaux,  Siberia,  China,  and  India ;  the  second  sec- 
tion includes  Western  Asia,  likewise  considered  in  five  divis- 
ions, the  Turanian  and  Iranian  countries,  with  those  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  the  third  section  is  devoted  to  Arabia ; 
the  fourth  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  Palestine,  and  Syria ;  and 
the  fifth  to  Asia  Minor. 

Dr.  Kramer,  in  the  memorial  of  Eitter,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  thus  briefly  characterizes  this  great  work : 

^  Ritier^fl  intention  was,  to  giyo  with  the  -greatest  accuracy  a  vivid  image  of 
the  formation  of  the  superficies  of  the  earth  in  its  horizontal  and  vertical  diroen* 
aioiis  by  means  of  a  conscientious  and  careful  use  of  all  existing  sources,  and  to 
represent  and  explain  the  characteristic  qualities  of  its  parts  and  their  relation  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole  earth,  but  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  serve  as  a 
substratum  of  all  animated  nature,  and  as  a  foundation  and  condition  of  the  de- 
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velopmeot  of  the  different  natioiis  and  the  whoto  hammn  species  in  tbeb  mani- 
fold mutual  relations  to  one  another. 

'*  This  was  a  stupendous  task,  hut  Ritter  performed  it  maryelouslj  well  Its 
execution  required  a  combination  of  great  and  varied  talents,  such  as  rarely  ever 
have  been  or  will  be  found,  cultivated  by  deep  and  assidtous  studj.  In  it  we  see 
powerful  and  trulj  ingenious  dispUjs  of  general  geographical  intnkion  and  com- 
bination, a  care,  that  indeiatigably  penetrates  into  the  deepest  recesses  and  most 
minute  details,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  natural  sciences,  a  perfect  command 
of  extensive  historical  materials,  and  lastly,  a  truthfulness  and  thoroughness  of 
learned  inquiry,  combined  with  the  rare  gift  of  a  rich,  fresh,  vivid,  and  expressive 
representstion.  Truth  and  knowledge  of  the  living  God  were  the  springs  that 
actuated  his  mind  and  after  which  he  aspired  Hence  his  humility,  hence  his 
close  and  perfect  application,  his  concentration  upon  the  subject  before  him.  No 
difficulty  ever  deterred  him  in  his  investigations,  although  the  matter  before  him 
was  continually  and  vastly  accumulating.  His  work  was  to  him,  as  he  wrote  in 
his  diary,  when,  after  a  long  intemiption,  he  again  commenced  hit  labor,  ^his 
^  song  of  praise  to  the  Lord.'  ^ 

At  the  basis  of  this  entire  woric,  and  indeed  of  all  Kitter^s 
writings,  lies  the  thought  that  each  of  the  grand  divisions  of 
the  earth  has  its  own  peculiar  character  as  really  as  any  per- 
son ;  and  diat  thus  it  is  designed  to  fulfill  a  specific  office  in 
the  culture  of  mankind.  This  peculiarity  depends  not  alone 
nor  chiefly  upon  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  continent, 
upon  the  bays,  and  gulfs,  and  straits  which  penetrate  the 
main  land  and  form  peninsulas,  and  capes,  and  islands, — nor 
upon  the  position  of  the  entire  mass  with  respect  to  the  equa- 
tor and  the  poles,  but  rather  on  the  elevation  of  the  continent 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  which  varieties  of  climate  aro 
produced,  and  diversities  of  flora  and  of  fauna,  to  say  nothing 
of  differences  in  the  human  species,  are  obviously  promoted. 
What  is  true  of  the  whole  is  true  also  of  each  portion,  and 
every  high  land  and  low  land,  every  water  course  and  coast, 
every  island  and  peninsula,  has  its  individual  characteristics. 

This  idea,  promulgated  and  illustrated  with  rare  eloquence 
and  skill  in  the  University  lectures  of  Ritter,  has  already,  to 
some  extent,  pervaded  the  geographical  literature  of  the  day, 
and  may  be  traced  in  many  of  the  school  books  of  Germany 
which  are  based  upon  his  method.  Those  who  seek  for  its 
application  by  the  author  to  all  portions  of  the  world,  may  be 
disappointed,  for  we  have  already  seen  that  his  chief  strength 
was  expended  upon  the  largest  and  the  most  complex  of  all 
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the  grand  diyifiions.  Bat  in  a  volume  composed  of  various 
contributions  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  other  occasional 
essays,  which  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1852,  under  the  title 
of  an  Introduction  to  General  Comparative  Geography,  his 
principles  are  brought  out.  To  that  we  refer  the  reader  for  a 
fuller  statement  than  we  are  able  to  give.  A  translation  of 
the  book,  with  illustrative  notes,  would  be  a  service  to  this 
country. 

At  the  risk  of  having  it  said  that  we  have  transferred  the 
German  pages  to  our  own,  instead  of  translating  them,  we 
shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  one  of  the  earliest  essays 
which  was  publidied  by  Ritter,  in  order  ,to  show  his  method 
of  thought,  as  well  as  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  principles 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  he  has  written. 

In  1818  he  wrote  for  the  first  volume  of  the  Erdkunde  an 
introduction  to  geography.  In  this  he  briefly  indicates  the 
plan  of  his  work,  enumerates  the  sources  from  which  his 
materials  are  drawn,  and  explains  the  purpose  which  he  has  in 
view.  At  the  outset  he  states  a  few  important  truths,  whieh 
appear  and  reappear,  expanded,  confirmed,  and  illustrated 
through  all  the  subsequent  pages. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  human  nature,  he  remarks, 
that  there  is  in  every  man  a  personality  belonging  only  to 
him,  by  the  development  of  which  he  proceeds  toward  per- 
fection,— and  the  same  is  true  of  every  nation.  In  the  com- 
plete cultivation  of  this  individuality  lies  the  moral,  and  witli 
it  every  other  power  of  man ;  as  well  as  the  nationality  and 
national  strength  of  every  people.  It  gives  life  and  light  to 
the  present  and  the  future,  not  according  to  its  temporal  and 
territorial,  but  according  to  its  intellectual  and  moral  power, 
easting  its  brilliant  rays  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the 
present  life  of  the  people  and  its  future  history. 

The  individuality  of  a  nation,  continues  Bitter,  can  only  be 
recognized  in  its  conduct,  in  its  relation  to  itself,  to  its  mem- 
bers, to  its  surroundings ;  and,  since  no  people  can  be  thought 
of  independently  of  a  state  and  country, — in  its  relation  to 
both  of  these  and  in  their  relation  to  neighboring  lands  and 
neighboring  states.    Here  the  influence    becomes  apparent 
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which  nature  mnst  exercise  upon  nations,  in  a  more  marked 
degree  indeed  than  npon  individnal  men,  because,  as  it  were, 
masses  act  npon  masses,  and  the  personality  of  the  nation  pre- 
dominates over  that  of  the  man.  Nature  is  everywhere  g«[itle 
in  its  influences,  working  rather  in  secret  than  in  open  day. 
Is  it  not  then  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  the  history  of  man 
and  of  nations,  to  study  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  its  relation 
to  its  inhabitants  ? 

Independent  of  man,  he  proceeds  to  tay,  the  earth  is  a 
theater  for  the  occurrences  of  nature ;  the  laws  of  its  formation 
cannot  proceed  from  man.  In  a  science  of  the  Earth,  the 
earth  itself  must  be  questioned  in  respect  to  its  laws.  The 
monuments  which  nature  has  erected  upon  it  and  their  hiero- 
glyphic language,  must  be  examined,  described,  and  their 
construction  deciphered.  The  high  lands,  the  low  lands,  the 
mountains  must  be  measured,  their  forms  arranged  according 
to  their  essential  characteristics ;  and  the  observers  of  every 
age  and  nation,  yes,  even  tlie  people  themselves,  must  be 
consulted  and  understood  in  respect  to  what  they  have  learned 
from  the  world  in  which  they  dwell.  All  the  facts  thus  gath- 
ered must  be  reduced  to  a  comprehensive  whole.  Then  from 
every  member,  from  every  series,  proceeds  a  result  the  truth  of 
which  is  manifested  in  the  localized  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  as  a  reflection  in  the  life  of  those  nations  whose  existence 
and  whose  peculiarities  coincide  with  this  or  that  combination 
in  the  characteristic  earth  formation. 

Thus  controlled  by  a  higher  law,  nations,  like  individual 
men,  are  developed  under  the  simultaneous  influence  of  na- 
ture and  mind,  that  is  by  spiritual  and  physical  powers. 

We  are  aware  that  to  some  of  our  readers  these  ideas  of 
Bitter  will  appear  to  be  thoroughly  Oerman,  and  possibly 
vague,  but  we  prefer  to  present  as  nearly  as  possible  his  own 
words,  rather  than  in  a  paraphrase  of  our  own.  It  mnst  bo 
borne  in  mind  not  only  that  in  common  with  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen he  clothes  abstract  ideas  with  personality  in  a  manner  to 
which  we  are  unaccustomed,  but  he  is  avowedly  presenting 
an  old  subject  in  a  new  light,  so  that  for  many  of  his  expres- 
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8ion8,  the  English  phrases,  like  coin  from  a  new  die,  have  not 
ae  yet  become  current. 

At  a  later  period,  when  Kitter  comes  to  apply  these  princi- 
ples to  the  geography  of  Asia,  he  remarks  that  the  method 
which  he  follows  diflTers  from  all  which  have  previously  been 
adopted.  The  reader,  he  says,  mnst  abandon  himtelf  com- 
pletely to  the  subject,  and  follow  the  work  from  its  beginning 
onward  in  order  to  perceive  the  tme  connection  ot  the  parts, 
the  arrangement,  and  the  progressive  thought,  and  so  enlarge 
more  and  more  his  insight  into  details  by  a  study  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  nature.  He  calls  especial  attention  to  the  fact 
that  his  method  is  not  to  proceed  a  priori,  or  from  the  arbi- 
trary and  old  fashioned  divisions  and  subdivisions,  which  have 
generally  been  adopted  in  a  most  erroneous  manner.  Our 
method,  he  says,  consists  rather  in  beginning  with  the  main 
trunk  of  the  continent,  presenting  such  considerations  as  can 
be  derived  from  a  genial  survey,  and  then  proceeding  by 
special  investigations  to  make  ourselves  at  home  in  those 
localities  which  are  separated  by  nature  into  distinct  and  dif- 
fering territories,  in  order  to  arrange  these  in  connected  groups 
according  to  their  individual  phenomena,  relations,  and  pre- 
dominant laws.  By  connecting  these  different  groups  we  shall 
again  proceed  to  general  descriptions,  relations,  and  laws  of 
construction,  not  only  respecting  the  physical  nature  of  every 
locality,  but  also  its  organic  productions  and  life.  This  will 
be  facilitated  by  the  arrangement  of  paragraphs,  each  of  which, 
with  its  subdivisions  and  notes,  will  concentrate  as  it  were  in 
a  focus  all  positive  data.  K  this  end  is  attained,  each  para- 
graph will  present  a  true  outline  of  a  geographical  member 
or  link,  which  will  not  be  without  its  value  to  the  physical 
sciences,  as  well  as  to  history. 

It  is  this  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  method  which 
gives  to  every  portion  of  Bitter's  writings  its  value.  Bal- 
ancing, as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  the  assertions  of  one  writer 
with  those  of  another,  basing  all  his  theories  upon  positive 
knowledge,  and  then  availing  himself  of  his  generalizations 
in  the  elucidation  of  new  phenomena,  he  has  prepared  a  work 
on  Asia,  valuable  not  only  in  its  entirety,  but  also  as  a  succes- 
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sion  of  monographB,  each  perfect  Vnd  complete  in  itself,  and 
often  sparkling  with  brilliant  displays  of  genius. 

The  proper  limits  of  this  Article  will  not  allow  ns  to  do 
more  than  gire  a  summary  of  t;he  views  which  are  presented 
by  Hitter  in  the  discussion  of  Asia,  the  largest  and  most 
diversified  of  the  oontinents  and  the  oldest  in  historical  devel- 
opment. 

He  recosmizee  in  that  grand  division  of  the  earth  one  pre- 
dominant trunk,  to  which  many  members  are  attached,  mem- 
bers which  are  indeed  subordinate  in  extent  to  the  main  body, 
but  which  especially  toward  the  south  and  west  display  a 
marked  importance, — while  in  the  east  and  southeast  the 
prominent  feature  is  isolation,  evinced  in  the  entirely  separa- 
ted and  very  numerous  groups  of  islands.  The  trunk  is 
characterized  by  one  immense  central  plateau,  divided  in  two, 
the  high-land  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  the  high-land  of  Western 
Asia,  of  different  geometrical  figures  and  absolute  bights, 
the  one  more  rough,  tlie  other  more  even.  There  is  a  maxi« 
mum  elevation  of  land  with  predominant  and  moderately  high 
plateau-systems  and  border  mountains  of  various  form  sur- 
rounded by  alps  witli  inexhaustible  supplies  of  water ;  enclo^ 
sing  elevations  of  various  character;  and  independent  and 
diverging  mountain  chains  which  ramify  like  a  profusion  of 
arms;  so  that  thus  the  division  into  limbs  and  members  (the 
articulation,  to  adopt  an  anatomical  term)  is  displayed  in  the 
most  manifold  formations,  which  are  never  repeated. 

But  beside  all  this  sliould  be  mentioned  the  remarkable  for- 
mation of  the  peninsulas  in  the  south,  which  consist  of  high- 
lands and  plateau-systems,  more  easily  understood  than  the  in- 
tricate and  complex  combinations  of  the  main  continent,  be- 
cause more  accessible,  less  extended  also,  and  lower.  Thjese 
peninsulas,  made  cooler  by  their  elevation,  and  otherwise 
highly  favored,  doubly  enrich  the  south  of  Asia.  They  are 
important  not  only  in  themselves,  but  as  tending  to  form  and 
to  protect  the  low-lands,  which  lie  in  the  valleys  of  the  water 
courses,  and  between  them  and  the  higher  mountains  at  the 
north.  These  valleys  correspond  in  their  functions  to  those 
of  Southern  Europe,  where  between  the  Appenines  of  Italy 
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and  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  the  granaries  of  Lombardy 
derive  their  abundance  from  the  irrigation  imparted  to  them 
by  the  surrounding  high-lauds.  The  terraces,  which  connect 
the  high-lands  with  the  low-lands,  descend  from  tlie  common 
center  in  at  least  twelve  colossal  formations.  The  valleys 
which  they  enclose  are  the  great  natural  lines  of  communi- 
cation for  the  winds  and  waters,  the  flora  and  fauna,  as  well 
as  for  the  people  themselves,  whose  civilization  they  favor. 
These  valleys  descend  by  the  deepest  depressions  into  at  least  six 
lai^  low  plains,  forming  as  many  naturally  disconnected  dis- 
tricts. These  six  low-lands  display  a  regular  progression  from 
those  portions  which  are  chiefly  oceanic,  to  those  which  are 
completely  removed  from  the  sea,  and  are  truly  continental, 
exerting  in  consequence  a  strong  influence  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing grand  divisions  of  the  earth. 

Thus,  in  Asia,  we  recognize  two  great  plateaux  or  high-lands, 
(those  of  Iran  and  Eastern  Asia,)  and  four  of  a  subordinate 
character  with  manifold  other  mountain  systems,  twelve  great 
transition  forms,  (the  terraces  between  the  high-lands  and  the 
low-lands,)  and  six  naturally  separated  low-lands,  making  in 
all  four  and  twenty  principal  and  peculiar  natural  types,  which 
are  so  grouped  that  in  their  combination  the  characteristics  of 
the  entire  world  are  made  apparent.  With  tliis  system  of 
plastic  formation,  the  animated  nature  is  closely  connected, 
not  only  in  its  regular  and  dependent,  but  in  its  free  and 
independent  manifestations. 

In  attempting  to  trace  these  natural  subdivisions  of  Asia  on 
an  ordinary  map  of  that  continent,  the  reader  will  experience 
some  difficulty.  To  appreciate  as  it  deserves  the  value  of 
such  general  statements,  he  must  consult  a  physical  map 
which  presents  to  the  eye  not  only  horizontal  but  vertical 
dimensions,  and  in  which  not  only  the  coast  of  a  country  are 
given,  the  course  of  rivers  and  the  direction  of  mountain 
chains,  but  in  which  also  by  means  of  different  tints  the  low- 
lands are  distinguished  from  the  plateaux,  and  they  from  the 
mountain  chains.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  maps 
are  not  to  be  found  in  every  school  and  in  every  private 
library.    The  cost  of  such  comprehensive  atlases  as  the  larger 
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works  of  Berghans  and  Johnston  need  not  deter  the  student 
from  owning  the  smaller  atlases  which  are  prepared  for  use  in 
Germany  with  great  accuracy  and  beauty  and  at  very  low 
prices.  It  is  desirable,  we  acknowledge,  that  in  our  own  conn- 
try  such  maps  should  be  edited  and  published ;  but  until  they 
can  be  prepared  in  a  truly  scientific  way,  it  is  better  for  ns  still 
to  depend  upon  transatlantic  cartographers. 

This  presentation  of  the  geography  of  Bitter  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  tedious  to  those  who  are  not  already  familiar  with  the 
subject,  and  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  are.  The  latter  class 
of  readers  will  support  us,  however,  in  saying  that  the  wigi- 
nality  of  Bitter's  views,  the  technicality  of  his  expressions, 
and  the  complicated  structure  of  his  sentences,  renders  the 
task  of  translation  by  no  nreans  easy.  Indeed,  it  is  to  these 
circumstances  that  we  must  attribute  the  fact  that  only  one 
translation  of  the  Erdkunde  has  been  made  in  Europe.  That 
was  made  into  the  Russian  language, — the  relations  of  the 
great  Slavonic  empire  to  the  continent  of  Asia  being  already 
so  extended,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  progressive,  that  such  a 
key  to  power  as  Bitter  offered  them  was  seized  with  the  great- 
est eagerness. 

We  had  intended  in  this  Article  to  go  more  fully  into 
the  several  parts  of  the  Erdhunde^  and  to  show  how  the 
author  conducted  his  investigation  in  some  particular  country, 
the  great  peninsula  of  Arabia,  for  example ;  but  we  must  de- 
fer for  the  present  that  purpose,  and  content  ourselves  with 
having  brought  forward  the  characteristics  of  the  work.  Wo 
cannot  doubt  that  followers  of  Bitter  in  tliis  country  and  in 
England  will  lay  before  the  public  his  profound  and  com- 
prehensive views,  worked  out,  illustrated,  and  made  intelligible 
to  every  mind.  Already  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  the 
text-books  in  geography  are  based  on  the  principles  of  Bitter, 
and  while  his  own  words  have  been  read  by  a  narrow  circle, 
his  views  have  been  taught  in  every  school-room.  Tliey  have 
had  an  influence  on  a  multitude  of  scholars,  and  have  led  to 
the  discussion  both  of  nature  and  of  history,  in  a  manner  be- 
fore unknown,  but  sure  to  produce  the  most  advantageous 
resultd  in  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  the  promotion  of  true 
civilization. 
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It  IB  fortunate  that  oar  own  land,  to  which  Bitter  always 
referred  as  the  future  seat  of  human  power,  rapidly  gaining 
ascendency,  has  become  the  home,  at  once  the  study  and  the 
lectore-room  of  one  who  was  trained  by  the  great  geographer 
of  Berlin,  and  was  always  referred  to  by  him  as  his  devoted 
friend.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  allude  to  Professor 
Guyot,  once  of  Neufchatel  and  now  of  Princeton.  Imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Humboldt  and  JRitter,  he  has  presented  in 
his  work  on  the  "  Earth  and  Man,"  the  most  important  of  their 
conclusions  in  respect  to  the  structure  of  this  world  and  its 
adaptation  to  mankind,  together  with  his  own  profound  reflec- 
tions on  this  subject,  the  result  of  protracted  and  varied  studies 
in  science  and  in  history.  We  well  remember  the  high  terms 
in  which  Ritter  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  this  work,  and  no 
one  is  a  better  judge  than  he.  Prof.  Agassiz,  also,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  lectures  which  form  the  basis  of  this  volume,  re- 
ferred in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  ^^ brilliant  generalizations" 
of  this  author,  supplementary  to  those  of  Humboldt  and  Kitter, 
and  urged  their  wide  diffusion. 

If  there  are  any  of  our  readers  ^ho  desire  to  understand  the 
New  Geography,  and  who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  this  unpretending  volume,  we  assure  them  that  in 
it  they  will  find  a  profound  exhibition  of  important  principles, 
presented  with  clearness  of  style,  richness  and  beauty  of  illus- 
tration, and  power  of  argument  which  will  amply  reward  the 
most  careful  study.  By  his  accurate  measurements  of  all  the 
higher  peaks  in  the  mountains  of  the  eastern  portion  of  this 
continent.  Prof.  Guyot  has  made  an  important  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  new  world,  and  by  his  elaborate  tables 
for  meteorological  and  other  physical  calculations,  he  has  ren- 
dered an  incalculable  sei*vice  to  all  observers  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. By  his  lectures  in  the  Normal  Schools  and  before 
the  Teachers'  Institutes  of  various  States,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  collegiate  instruction  and  his  other  public  lectures,  he  has 
awakened  a  widely  and  deeply  felt  interest  in  a  department 
of  knowledge  which  was  almost  unknown  in  this  country  be- 
fore his  arrival  in  it.  But  there  is  yet  one  service  which  we 
hope  he  will  speedily  render,  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  text- 
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books  illostrated  with  physical  maps,  and  adapted  to  different 
periods  of  iDstrnction.  Tlie  tedious  study  which  is  bow  called 
geography  in  our  schools,  would  then  give  way  to  a  more 
satisfactory  and  more  useful  contemplation  of  the  world  in 
which  we  dwell. 

Even  now,  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  much 
could  be  done  for  the  diffusion  of  philosophical  notions  of  the 
structure  of  the  earth  in  its  relations  to  man.  The  study  of 
natural  science  in  all  its  departments  is  at  once  interesting  and 
important;  not  less  valuable  and  instructive  is  the  history  of 
different  epochs  and  countries ;  but  to  show  the  relation  be- 
tween the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  between  the  powers  of 
nature  and  of  mind,  between  the  structure  of  a  continent  and 
the  races  or  nations  which  possess  it,  is  to  illustrate  on  the 
grandest  scale  the  designs  of  the  Creator  in  planning  this 
complex  globe  to  be  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  judgment- 
hall  of  man. 
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Article  IL— THE  POWER  OF  CONTRARY  CHOICE. 

The  question  whether  the  sonl  has  the  "  power  of  contrary 
choice  "  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  in  its  bearings 
upon  theology,  and  all  moral  science.  It  is  high  time  tliat 
the  subject  was  thoroughly  understood.  The  orthodox  faith 
has  lost  much  by  its  dullness  of  apprehension  and  its  incom- 
l^eteness  here,  and  entirely  failed  of  that  ''  vantage  ground" 
which  it  would  have  held  but  for  its  unwillingness  to  concede 
what  is  intuitionally  true  at  this  point,  and  what  the  common 
sense  of  men  concedes  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Happy  the 
day,  for  the  cause  of  truth  generally,  and  for  the  power  and 
spread  of  the  gospel,  when  our  metaphysics  on  this  and  other 
subjects  shall  agree  with  the  acknowledged  principles  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  be  but  the  philosophic  and  comprehensive 
statement  of  them  !  Ask  any  man  of  a  thousand  you  may 
meet,  whether  he  thinks  he  could  have  done  right  yesterday 
when  he  did  wrong,  and  he  will  say  *'  Yes."  It  is  the  senti- 
ment of  common  life,  and  of  humanity,  for  all  tiute,  every- 
where. Not  whether  he  acted  freely  and  with  consent  of  will 
in  doing  wrong.  That  of  course.  But  whether  situated  as  he 
then  was,  ho  could  have  refrained  from  the  wrong  and  done 
the  right,  and  he  will  still  say  **  Tes,"  if  his  conscience  is 
tender,  and  bad  theology  does  not  come  in  his  way.  And  he 
will  sustain  his  position  by  asking  further,  ^^  If  I  could  not, 
how  then  was  I  responsible  for  my  sin  ?  If  it  was  '  inevitable,' 
situated  as  I  was,  liow  am  I  answerable  for  it  ?  If  the  tempt- 
ations to  it  took  away  my  power  to  the  contrary,  I  feel  ab- 
solved for  what  I  could  not  help ;"  and  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind will  go  with  him  in  this,  philosophize  about  it  as  wo 
may. 

It  is  not  to  bo  expected  that  a  great  mind  of  any  given  age 
should  see  all  sides  of  all  subjects,  for  all  time.  Ilie  eiTor  of 
the  colossal  "Treatise  on  the  Will,-'  is  just  at  the  point  un- 
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der  review.    No  man  has  proved  that  choice  is  always  as  is 
the  greatest  apparent  good,  and  it  is  not  an  intuitional  idea. 
Edwards  found  it  in  the  dialectics  of  previous  periods,  and  ac- 
cepted it  without  special  investigation,  we  may  hope.    It  was, 
too,  a  link  in  a  chain  and  scheme  of  doctrine.    It  was  not  in- 
vestigated on  its  intrinsic  merits  as  a  psychological  question. 
It  stood  in  the  light  of  a  consequence,  and  was  for  its  sake. 
It  was  deemed  needful  to  Divine  government,  though  without 
good  reason.    The  argument  was,  that  Ood  could  not  be  su- 
preme, or  secure  results,  unless  he  had  sovereignty  of  all  voli- 
tions and  made  them  but  modifications  of  the  infinite  cause. 
But  there  never  can  be  more  than  the  ^^petitio  principii^ 
here.    Yon  can  only  beg  the  question.    Who  knows  that  I 
always  do  what  I  think  is  best?    It  seems  to  me  far  otherwise. 
The  sense  of  the  inquiry  is  not  altered  if  I  add  the  phrase, 
what  I  tliink  at  the  time  is  best    All  volition  is  in  the  pres- 
ent tense.    Tlie  statement,  however  expressed,  must  be  tanta- 
mount to  this,  that  all  men  always  act  from  the  conviction  of 
what  is  the  greatest  good.    And  can  this  be  said  of  all  the 
foolishness,  and  lust,  and  wickedness  of  earth  and  hell?    The 
expression  is  a  misnomer.    It  does  not  characterixe  the  act. 
It  has  credence  for  the  sake  of  an  end  to  be  gained  by  it,  and 
yet  that  end,  when  thus  reached,  falsifies  a  moral  government 
and  ignores  the  distinction  between  nature  and  the  super- 
natural. 

If  motives  govern  choice,  with  no  power  to  the  contrary, 
then  "  the  is "  is  the  exponent  of  "  the  oan  he.^^  Then  the 
past  could  be  only  as  it  has  been ;  the  present  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  as  it  is,  or  the  future  than  as  it  will  be.  The 
forces  are  all  "  ah  exira?^  We  have  no  power  to  alter  them, 
or  their  effects.  The  stream  is  from  the  beginning  downward 
and  onward,  and  we  have  no  power  to  change  its  course.  All 
is  a  Divine  programme,  and  must  be  fulfilled  in  this  way  or  the 
reins  are  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  (jk>d,  and  he  has  no  way 
left  to  be  supreme.  It  is  an  outside  pressure  on  us,  or  one 
'^  oft  eootra  "  to  ourselves,  which  is  only  to  be  yielded  to,  and 
which  can  only  be  yielded  to  freely,  you  may  say.  But  even 
that  you  get  not  from  the  doctrine,  or  the  scheme  it  serves, 
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but  in  spite  of,  and  in  exception  to,  them.  These  would  be 
complete,  with  this  element  left  out.  The  whole  subject  is 
viewed  theologically,  and  for  a  theological  result.  It  is  a 
mere  matter  of  cause  and  effect,  to  enable  God  to  govern 
mind  and  secure  results  in  the  moral,  as  he  does  in  the  phys- 
ical world.  That  the  mind  is  free  in  the  process,  at  the  point 
of  contact  with  it,  is  intuitionally  learned  indeed,  but  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  scheme  or  the  object  of  it,  and  does  not 
make  one  hair  white  or  black,  in  the  matter  of  results.  All 
18  from  God,  and  resistless  as  the  lightning,  and  all  a  Divine 
method  to  gain  a  Divine  end.  And  in  gaining  that  end,  the 
mind  is  no  real  factor.  It  has  no  discretion,  no  power  of  re- 
sistance, no  sovereignty  over  the  issue.  At  any  given  point 
of  wrong  it  could  not  hold  up,  for  it  has  no  power  to  the 
contrary.  It  goes  as  it  is  led,  and  because  it  is  led.  You  say 
freely,  "Yes,''  as  the  wheel  on  its  axle,  or  the  joint  in  its 
socket,  or  the  door  on  its  hinges,  and  by  subsidizing  this  for- 
eign element  to  your  doctrine  you  relieve  thus  empirically  the 
unutterable  repulsions  of  it.  But  in  all  this  you  do  not  de- 
scribe the  conscious  intuitions  of  the  mind  in  its  free  acts.  Tlie 
view  is  not  authentic.  More  is  wanting  to  it.  It  lacks  vi- 
tality. It  does  not  give  object  or  character  to  the  freedom  it 
admits.  There  is  in  it  no  discretion,  no  power  of  discrimina- 
tion, no  election  as  to  what  the  act  shall  be  in  the  given  cir- 
cumstances. You  have  not  got  up  into  the  region  of  personal 
cause.  There  is  no  self-origination  of  conduct,  or  character, 
or  destiny.  You  have  not  risen  into  the  region  of  the  "super- 
natural." You  have  not  stept  from  the  tread-mill  policy  of 
mere  physics  into  the  appropriate  sphere  of  the  will.  The 
man  as  yet  is  but  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  another — a  thing 
acting  as  it  is  acted  on — a  means,  worked  by  another  for  the 
sake  of  something  beyond  itself.  And  the  picture  is  unmean- 
ing. The  view  is  lame  and  inadequate.  It  fails  integrally  to 
complete  the  intimations  of  consciousness  in  our  free  acts,  and 
tantalizes  us  with  the  name  of  freedom,  while  it  takes  its  gist 
and  import,  aye,  its  real  life  away,  and  makes  it  at  once  with- 
out significance  or  value. 

We  never  did  wrong  without  the  conviction  that,  at  the 
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time  and  under  the  circumstances,  the  act  was  needless  and 
avoidable.  Could  we,  one  of  the  sharpest  pangs  of  remorse 
would  be  extracted,  if  not  all  remorse  effectually  quieted  and 
removed.  No  man  was  ever  placed  where  he  could  not  do 
right.  A  virtue  that  is  "  inevitable,"  is  no  virtue.  Tlie  plea, 
"  I  could  not  help  it,"  is  always  in  bar  of  imputed  wrong, 
and  equally  excluding  merit,  in  action  formally  right  Of 
course  we  would  guard  against  the  predisposing  tendencies  to 
existent  wrong,  which  are  found  in  habits  and  propensities 
formed  and  resultant  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  individual 
or  the  race,  and  our  friends,  in  controversy,  will,  we  judge, 
agree  with  us  in  this.  But  if  1  have  no  power  against  an  ex- 
isting temptation  and  array  of  motives,  how  have  I  against  a 
previous  habit?  Such  a  habit  is  nothing  to  me  now,  in  the 
matter  of  a  current  responsibility,  except  as  a  present  influ- 
ence. And  if  I  have  no  capabilities  concerning  it,  but  only  to 
freely  do  its  bidding — if  I  may  not  at  any  stage,  and  under 
any  circumstances,  arrest  and  throttle  it  and  deliver  myself  from 
it,  and  proclaim  the  freedom  of  eternal  victory  over  it,  from  the 
force  of  the  very  elements  of  the  intelligence  that  is  in  me,  and 
of  me  as  a  creature  of  God,  and  more  especially  now  as  aided 
and  encouraged  by  the  assurances  of  the  gospel,  then  indeed 
am  I  ^'  led  as  an  ox  to  the  slaughter,  and  like  a  fool  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  stocks." 

But  it  has  been  objected  ^^  eui  IxmOj'*  ^^  What  is  the  use  of 
claiming  the  power  of  contrary  choice — it  never  is  exercised?" 
But  are  you  sure  of  that  ?  We  believe  that  the  power  of  con- 
trary choice  is,  and  is  exercised  in  thousands  and  thousands  of 
instances  every  day.  Indeed,  not  a  sinner  turns  to  Ood  with- 
out it.  Let  a  great  revival  of  religion  sweep  through  the  city, 
and  over  the  land,  and  you  have  it  everywhere.  We  see  not 
how  any  one  gets  to  Christ  without  it  He  must  wake  it  up, 
and  stake  his  salvation,  under  God,  upon  it.  He  must  sum- 
mon it  to  the  work  of  resistance  and  counteraction.  He  must 
contravene  the  prevalent  propensities,  and  temptations,  and 
habits  of  a  whole  life  of  impenitence  and  alienation  from  God. 
He  must  encounter  the  cherished  lusts  of  a  life  time,  and  go 
right  abreast  of  all  he  has  ever  been,  to  resist  all,  and  against 
the  pleadings,  and  pretensions,  and  tyranny  of  all,  and  torn 
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unto  Ghxl  and  live.  And  in  this  he  needs  the  power  of  con^ 
tnury  choice,  and  nses  it.  So  that  for  all  the  purposes  of  this 
discassion  this  power  to  the  contrary  is,  under  Gk>d,  the  life  of 
the  world,  and  is  seen  wherever  a  sinner  is  converted  from  the 
error  of  his  way,  or  a  soal  saved  from  doath.  How  can  yon 
l>reak  away  from  a  dominant  propensity,  or  change  a  coarse  of 
action,  without  calling  up  an  element  of  being  like  that  for 
irhich  we  here  contend? 

The  objector  will  not  surely  take  shelter  under  the  poor  sub- 
terfaf!^  that  we  cannot  have  two  and  opposite  choices,  or  go 
two  ways  at  once ;  for  what  does  this  amount  to,  reduced  to 
the  last  analysis?  It  is  just  equivalent  to  the  insignificant, 
identical  proposition,  that  we  do  as  we  do — that  personality  is 
a  nnit,  and  not  a  duad.  A  given  volition  or  exercise  may 
be  no  measure  of  the  powers  of  its  author.  Powers  may  lie 
dormant,  or  await  the  occasion  for  their  use.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  conclude  that  one  who  is  only  doing  wrong,  is  exer- 
cising all  the  powers  he  has,  or  that  we  ever  lose  the  power  of 
ri^ht  action,  whatever,  in  fact,  our  conduct  may  be. 

The  poor  deceit  practised  on  the  mind  of  such  an  objector, 
and  which  he  would  doubtless  hold  as  a  conceded  and  le- 
gitimate postulate,  and  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  more 
discussions  and  logomachies  since  its  invention  than  almost 
anything  else,  is  that  of  two  sorts  of  necessity — ^physical  and 
moral — the  last  always  retiring,  on  the  analysis  of  its  friends, 
into  a  mere  certainty,  only.  But  how  is  the  merely  certain  a 
correlate  of  the  possible?  Only  by  begging  the  question 
again,  in  view  of  the  theological  necessities  of  the  scheme.  A 
certainty  may  be  no  more  allied  to  a  necessity  than  an  uncer- 
tainty, unless,  as  before,  you  restrict  the  thought  to  the  mere 
inanity,  that  what  will  be,  will  be.  Bat  much  will  be  that 
need  not  be,  and  that  ought  not  to  be,  and  that  is  under  no 
necessity  of  being  whatever.  Shall  we  use  a  nomenclature, 
in  dealing  with  abstract  truth,  which  obliges  us  to  say  that 
that  is  necessary  which  Ood  has  forbidden,  and  which  he  is 
opposed  to,  and  all  good  agencies  in  the  universe,  and  the 
constituent  elements  of  our  own  being?  Temptation  is  one 
thing,  but  the  necessity  of  compliance  quite  another.  I  magr 
he  greatly  tempted,  but  the  greater  is  the  resistance,  and  tHe> 
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use  of  my  power  to  the  contrary,  which  I  can  and  should 
make  ;  and  if  I  foolishly  comply,  the  fact  would  be  the  expo- 
nent of  no  necessity  thereto.  Of  course  we  object  not  to  the 
forms  of  conventional  speech,  found  in  or  out  of  the  Bible, 
and  for  popular  use,  where  great  temptation  or  a  perpetu- 
ated depravity  is  correllated  with,  or  expressed  by  the  words 
"  can,**  and  ^*  cannot;"  as,  the  brethren  of  Joseph  hated  him 
80  badly  fliat  liiey  "  oould  not  speak  peaceably  to  him ;"  when 
(Cvery  one  knows  they  could  and  should. 

The  error  lies  not  in  accepting  this  metaphoric  language  of 
the  Orient  and  df  common  life,  as  implying  hardened  iniquity, 
or  in  reference  to  hereditary  propensity,  or  great,  overt  wicked- 
ness, as  when  it  is  said  that  such  an  one  is  so  great  a  liar  that 
he  "  cannot "  speak  the  truth,  and  the  like  phrases  that  are 
well  enough  understood  among  men — not  this,  but  in  running 
this  phraseology  into  a  universal  dogma  of  Occidental  meta- 
physics, and  constituting  it  a  battery  in  the  discussions  of  ex- 
act truth  and  science  behind  which  to  screen  the  exigences  of 
a  theological  system.  But  the  doctrine  is  vital  to  the  theory 
which  it  subserves.  The  aim  is  to  secure  a  Divine  govern- 
ment in  the  moral  sphere.  And  to  secure  this,  it  is  deemed 
needful  to  give  to  God  the  sovereignty  of  all  volitions,  that 
they  may  thereby  be  as  on  the  whole  he  would  have  them  to 
be,  and  as  will  best  promote  his  great  end  in  creation.  And 
as  this  can  bo  done  only  in  the  way  of  influence  "  ab  eootra  " 
to  the  mind,  (proper,)  there  is  established  from  the  very  de- 
mands of  the  system  this  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  the  coales- 
cence of  the  "is"  and  the  "can  be."  The  error  lies  in 
bringing  in  this  idea  of  necessity  at  all  within  the  sphere  of 
the  will,  and  in  taking  this  way  of  securing  a  Divine  moral 
government.  It  is  inherently  vicious  as  a  method,  and  can 
but  subvert  the  superstructure  it  would  raise.  What,  in  the 
convictions  of  any  man,  would  be  the  value  of,  or  what  would 
be  that  moral  government  or  universe  which  absorbed  into  the 
Deity  all  the  sovereignty  of  volitions,  and  found  in  him 
alone  all  the  discretionary  movements  of  mind  f  A  thing^  it 
might  be  ;  more  than  that,  it  could  not  be. 

The  doctrine  of  cause  is  as  legitimate  and  appreciable  in  de- 
rived as  underived  being.    God  made  man  in  his  own  image, 
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and  after  his  own  likeness.  Intelligence  is  cause  "^<?r«tf," 
dependent  for  its  being,  but  with  a  full  and  unrestricted  per- 
bonalitj  as  to  its  voluntary  and  responsible  acts.  Where  would 
be  the  personality  of  God  without  the  sovereignty  in  himself 
of  his  voluntary  states  and  acts,  and  if  we  might  suppose  them 
to  be  in  another,  and  to  be  caused  by  any  other  than  himself, 
we  could  no  longer  see  in  him  the  element  of  personal  cause ; 
nothing  would  remain  but  irresponsible  effect  He  must  have 
the  control  of  his  forthgoing  volitions,  or  he  is  no  person ; 
he  has  no  discretion  in  respect  to  what  lie  is,  or  will  be ;  he  is 
without  individuality  or  accountableness,  to  himself  or  to  anotli- 
er.  Such  is  all  intelligence.  It  must,  on  the  last  analysis,  be  it- 
self the  umpire  in  respect  fo  its  voluntary  states — ^be  itself  the 
sovereign,  and  have  the  control  over  them,  and  say  what  they 
shall  be,  and  whether  or  not  they  shall  be.  Without  this  you 
do  not  get  a  personality  into  the  intelligence,  and  abstracting 
this  yon  destroy  it  as  intelligence,  and  convert  it  into  a  mere 
effect,  moved  by  causes  from  without,  either  material  or  im- 
material. They  shall  say  what  it  shall  be  and  do,  and  not  the 
intelligence  itself;  and  theirs  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
its  course.  It  is  no  longer  a  " catiea  causanSj^  but  merely  a 
"  causa  cauaatay  But  God  de^ls  with  derived  intelligence  as 
if  it  were  a  ^^  causa  cai^anSj^^  and  could  put  forth  voitilons 
without  his  influence  therein,  or  with  his  influence  therein,  or 
against  his  influence  therein.  '^  Ye  stiff  necked  and  rebell- 
ious, ye  do  alway  resist  the  Holy  Ghost."  What  mean  those 
exhortations,  and  promises,  and  comminations,  and  eventual 
retributions,  which  are  everywhere  propounded  in  the  Bible, 
as  related  to  this  subject  ?  What  is  the  doctrine  that  underlies 
them,  or  what  relevancy  in  them,  if  the  sovereignty  of  our 
voluntary  states  is  not  in  ourselves,  but  in  God  ?  Does  one 
exhort  another  to  that  over  which  he  has  not  the  control  and 
jurisdiction,  but  which,  after  all,  is  with  himself?  We  are 
aware  of  indicating  here,  but  what  is  well  nigh  common-place 
in  philosophy,  that  all  moral  influence  is  inherently  resisti- 
ble, and  that  individual  mind  would  be  without  self-respect, 
if  it  were  without  self-control.  We  prize  as  highly  as  any  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  repentance  and  sanctification  of  men  ; 
but  we  would  not  thereby  take  from  and  absorb  away  the 
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responsible  personality  of  the  soul.  Muck  is  resistible  that 
will  not  be  resisted.  Men  will  repent  when  they  could  hold 
out  in  sin,  as  others  will  continue  to  hold  ont  in  sin  when  they 
oonld  and  should  repent ;  and  Gk>d  knows  all  results  in  both 
kingdoms  of  his  empire,  and  has  indicated  them,  so  far  as  ho 
has  thought  best,  to  us. 

All  accurate  thinkers  distinguish  between  a  *^  8ine  qiM  non^^ 
and  a  cause.  Intelligence  acts  in  the  way  of  intelligence.  If 
there  were  nothing  to  choose,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
choosing.  The  mind  determines  itself  in  view  of  considera- 
tions present  to  it ;  but  those  are  not  the  causes  of  its  acts,  nor 
the  exponents  of  its  power.  The  atmosphere  is  not  the  cause 
of  breathing,  though  indispensable  to  it  The  mind  has  laws 
of  thought  and  principles  of  action.  It  dwells  in  a  sea  of 
motive  influences,  variant  often  and  contradictory,  and  from 
all  the  sources  of  truth  within  its  range ;  and  it  selects  its  course 
among  them  without  being  commanded  by  any.  It  is  itself 
the  real  and  sole  agent  in  the  matter  of  volition,  from  the 
inherent  "nww«"  of  its  own  interior  sphere,  with  power  to 
accept  any  or  refuse  any.  It  can  act  foolishly  or  wickedly, 
or  wisely,  in  the  same  circumstances.  All  the  motives  in  cre- 
ation may  surround  and  press  upon  it  to  do  right,  and  yet  it 
may  do  wrong.  It  holds  a  power  within,  and  deeper  than  any 
external  appliances  can  master.  We  present  them,  and  leave 
them,  and  must  leave  them  short  of  the  result  desired,  and  let 
that  go  to  the  sovereign  arbitrament  of  the  respondent  mind, 
from  its  own  interior  sphere,  in  compliance  or  rejection,  on  an 
election  and  responsibility  all  its  own.  Motives  do  not  secure 
choice,  or  necessitate  it  They  present  its  grounds,  but  give 
not  its  actuality,  and  are  often  doomed  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ment there.  The  voluntary  activities  of  the  will  are  inherent- 
ly contingent,  and  so  we  reason  in  all  the  intercourse  of  life. 
"We  do  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  personal  appeal.  We  are  not  sure 
of  results  till  we  get  responses.  Other  principles  of  mind,  and 
the  facts  of  history  and  experience,  help  us  to  calculate  results, 
but  with  much  imperfection  and  many  failures.  The  necessi- 
tated faculties  and  well  known  laws  of  mind  show  the  ordinary 
range  of  its  voluntary  being,  but  do  not  necessitate  its  volition, 
in  any  given  instance.    It  can  will  anything,  and  that  it  does 
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not,  in  its  voluntary  history,  abide  in  the  extravagant,  and  In- 
dicrons,  and  unreasonable,  and  wrong,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
other  reasons  than  a  limit  of  power. 

The  doctrine  of  necessity  is,  then,  out  of  place  in  the  sphere 
of  the  will,  and  the  position  that  motives  necessitate  choice, 
with  no  power  to  the  contrary,  is  fairly  open  to  the  following 
objections,  which,  with  these  preliminary  suggestions,  may  be 
now  more  formally  stated. 

lat.  It  cannot  he  proved.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  can 
be  but  an  assumption,  and  ask  the  point  in  debate.  How 
prove  this  coalescence  of  the  "  is  "  and  the  "  can  be,"  in  re- 
spect to  any  given  volition,  and  that  it  is  the  measure  and 
limit  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  at  the  time,  and  that  it  can- 
not be  arrested,  or  diverted,  or  changed  and  countermanded 
at  any  and  every  stage  of  it  ?  We  can  only  say  that  what  is, 
is — only  make  a  true  note  of  history  in  the  premises,  without 
at  all  saying  what  might  or  might  not  be  in  its  place.  It  takes 
for  granted  that  we  mitat  will  what  we  do  will,  and  that  we 
have  no  power  against  present  consent  of  will,  but  only  in  its 
direction  and  fulfillment.  And  there  is,  there  can  be  no  psy- 
chological stand-point  from  which  to  maintain  the  position 
which  can  make  it  more  than  a  ^^petitio  principiiy^^  in  behalf 
of  some  theological  necessity  supposed  to  demand  it. 

2d.  lie  defifiition  of  choice  is  logically  incomplete  and  de- 
feetive.  Its  claim  for  choice  is  freedom  in  merely  one  direc- 
tion, whereas  the  true  import  of  it  is  freedom  to  either.  It  is 
liberty  to  accept  or  decline  a  given  object.  It  implies  a  free- 
dom, and  of  course  a  power,  to  either.  The  object  can  be  re- 
ceived or  rejected.  The  mind  is  sovereign  over  the  issue, 
and  is  competent  to  a  decision  either  way.  It  can  act  wisely  or 
foolishly  in  the  premises — choose  life  or  death — act  right  or 
wrong — according  to  the  light  it  has,  or  against  it— obey  or 
disobey — ^love  God  or  hate  him — ^repent  of  sin  or  hold  out  in 
impenitence — follow  Christ  or  the  world.  What  would  that 
choice  be,  which  presented  no  alternative — which  involved  the 
liability  of  but  one  issue,  and  made  only  that  possible  in  the 
premises,  and  necessitated  that !  The  element  and  the  object 
of  choice  has  now  evaporated  out  of  it,  and  it  settles  down 
into  a  fatality  or  a  farce.    The  logical  demands  of  the  subjec 
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ioTolvo  the  principle  and  the  power  of  contrary  choice. 
*'  Choose  ye  thie  day  whom  ye  will  serve,"  says  the  Christian 
preacher ;  and  does  he  not  know  that  each  one  of  his  |>eople, 
nnder  every  possible  presentation  of  the  subject,  can  at  any 
time  say,  "  Yes  "  or  "  No,"  to  his  plea  ?  What  wonld  com- 
pliance be  worth,  but  for  this ;  or  what  vitality,  or  valne,  in 
character  or  destiny  ?    And  hence, 

3d.  It  gives  no  real  election  in  choice,  and  no  true  personr 
aiity  to  the  inteUigonoe.  All  personality  claims  discretion  over 
the  issues  presented,  and  as  presented.  It  is  not  content  wiUi 
mere  willingness  of  consent ;  it  mnst  have  coordinately  the 
power  of  refusal.  That  consent  must  not  be,  because  it  could 
not  be  withheld.  It  roust  be  with  liberty  to  the  contrary,  or 
there  is  no  virtue  in  it,  no  dignity  of  manhood,  no  prerogative 
of  one,  made  in  the  image  c^  God.  Carry  the  opposite  view 
to  the  marts  of  business,  to  the  subject  of  religion  or  morality 
in  the  common  walks  of  life,  or  even  to  the  sports  of  child- 
hood, and  let  the  umpire  be  the  common  sense  and  sentiments 
of  men,  and  tlie  dogma  would  scarcely  fail  of  ridicule  and 
contempt 

The  conviction  of  a  practical  and  competent  jurisdiction 
over  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  us,  to  say  what  we  will 
do  and  what  the  act  shall  be  in  view  of  ihem,  is  everywhere^ 
and  is  everywhere  essential  to  all  acknowledged  responsibility'. 
With  its  abandonment  would  go  all  sentiment  of  personal  ac- 
conotableness,  and  all  idea  of  the  characteristic  diffwence  be- 
tween a  person  and  a  thing. 

4th.  It  does  not  meet  the  demands  of  consciousness  in  voli- 
tion or  the  sentiments  of  praise  and-  blame  which  aUend  it. 
Suppose  the  volition  be  a  sin.  Does  it  describe  the  convic- 
tion of  him  who  committed  it,  to  say  that  it  was  in  any  sense 
necessary  and  unavoidable! — that  certain  influences  were  im- 
posed on  me,  and  I  complied,  of  couise,  without  power  to  the 
contrary  ?  Something  approaching  this  was  attempted  in  be- 
half of  the  primeval  sin ;  but  our  first  parents  broke  down 
with  shame  in  giving  it.  Tliey  had  courage  only  to  say,  "  The 
serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat ;"  *'  The  woman  which  Thou 
gavest  me,  gave  unto  me  and  I  did  eat."  Not  that  we  could 
not  help  it,  or  avoid  it,  and  that  it  was  "  inevitable."    The 
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conyiction  in  sinning,  is,  that  it  is  needless  as  well  as  wrong ; 
ayoidable  as  well  as  blameworthy,  and  that  unless  it  were  the 
one,  it  would  not  be  the  other.  I  am  assailed  with  temptation 
in  the  streets.  Until  I  comply,  I  have  the  power  not  to,  as  by 
9II  admitted.  When  do  I  lose  it }  Does  the  consent  to  sin 
abolish  it?  Does  the  act  of  compliance  abnegate  the  power 
of  reeistance,  and  necessitate  my  sin  ?  This  bnt  confounds 
cause  and  effect,  and  gives  an  excuse  beside.  It  makes  the 
success  of  crime  its  apology.  This  would  be  a  wonderful 
opiate  to  administer  to  those  in  sin — a  wonderful  relief  to  the 
pangs  of  remorse.  A  child  shall  say,  "  I  could  not  help  it," 
and  you  will  accept  the  excuse;  while  with  perfect  consistency 
society  will  inflict  a  severer  punishment  on  the  second  or 
third  or  fiftieth  offense,  even  up  to  a  hardened  iniquity,  than 
on  the  first ;  showing  indubitably  that  in  the  convictions  of  all 
men  there  is  no  relation  between  the  indulgence  of  sin  and  its 
necessity.  Consent,  merely,  does  not,  then,  exhaust  the  con- 
scious convictions  of  the  soul,  in  respect  to  its  volitions.  It  is 
consent  when  it  might  be  withheld  ;  compliance  when  it  could 
have  been  resistance;  wrong,  perhaps,  when  it  could  and 
should  have  been  right.  Indeed,  what  is  that  voluntariness 
that  cannot  be  withheld,  that  compliance  which  cannot  be  re- 
Aised,  that  acceptance  of  a  position  or  a  boon  which  cannot  be 
resisted  i  So  that  consent  itself  implies  a  power  to  the  con- 
trary ;  and  hence, 

5th.  Its  theory  of  the  intelligence  is  fundamentally  incorrvpe- 
tent  and  unsound.  It  constitutes  the  mind  a  mere  effect,  in 
nature,  moving  as  it  is  moved  upon,  by  something  else.  It 
does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  supernatural,  in  its  view  of 
mind.  The  intelligence  according  to  this  scheme  is  not  cause 
"jp^««," — originating  its  own  thoughts, — acting  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  own  constituent  being,  as  inherently  cause  with  self- 
control  and  jurisdiction  over  its  voluntary  movements  to  say 
what,  and  whether  they  shall  be, — to  comply  or  not  comply 
with  any  motive  influences  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
OS  from  any  quarter,  and  to  stand  erect  in  the  rectitude  and 
dignity  of  our  personal  being,  whatever  the  currents  of  adverae 
influence  may  be,  that  are  sweeping  by  us ;  but  only  to  com- 
ply with  that  which  may  be  deemed  the  strongest,  and  be 
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alike  at  the  mercy  of  any  and  every  ^ave  that  comes.  ICind 
hae  DO  power  in  itaelf.  No  dement  of  simple  canse  inheres  in 
it.  It  may  arrest  no  movement,  debate  no  question,  counter- 
act no  issue,  prevent  no  conclusion.  It  is  only  a  ^'cottja 
oai^Axto."  The  real  cause  is  elsewhere, — it  is  ^^  cib  esrira  "  to 
the  mind,  which  is  mere  effect,  differing  from  the  water*wheel 
in  the  feature  of  consciousness,  but  not  in  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect  Just  this  is  the  demand  of  the  scheme.  It  is  an 
indispensable  link  in  the  chain,  without  which  the  whole 
would  be  valueless.  If  the  sovereignty  of  volitions  was  of  the 
personality,  and  one  might  at  any  time  say  yes  or  no  to  any 
amount  of  temptation  that  might  be  on  him.  who  could  pre- 
dict its  uniform  success,  according  to  any  preconcerted  pro- 
gramme that  might  be  laid  down,  or  know  but  that  he  did  in 
thousands  of  instances  deny  its  prerogative,  and  break  is 
upon  its  line  of  things,  and  thus  vitiate  this  method  of  moral 
government,  whether  human  or  divine !  It  must  then  deny  all 
real  cause  to  the  finite,  and  with  it  all  actual  control  over  its 
Toluntary  history  or  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  in  respect  to 
what  at  any  given  point  it  shall  be,  and  demand  as  the  con- 
tent of  the  mind's  experience  and  its  power,  that  it  move  con- 
tentedly and  freely  iu  the  grooves  marked  by  another's  hand, 
in  obedience  to  influences  ah  extra  to  itself.  That  this  leaves 
little  to  the  mind  that  is  really  intelligent  in  itself  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  bona  fide  personality,  and  that  it  is  utterly  aside 
from  all  the  dictates  of  our  conscious  being,  we  need  not 
here  repeat,  and  pass  therefore  to  the  consideration,  that, 

6th.  It  euppliee  no  vaUd  haste  qf  moral  govbknhent. 
Such  a  government  always  submits  a  question  to  the  respond- 
ent under  it,  and  gives  him  tlie  jurisdiction  over  that  ques- 
tion. It  acknowledges  a  discretion  on  his  part, — a  power  at 
all  times  to  comply  or  not  comply  with  the  requisitions  pro- 
posed. It  furnishes  a  test, — it  presents  an  alternative^  and 
presumes  him  competent  to  either  course.  It  holds  him 
responsible  for  the  right,  but  capable  of  the  wrong.  This  is  the 
language  of  all  law,  of  all  character  and  destiny, — the  doctrine 
of  all  promises  and  exhortations,  all  rewards  and  punishments, 
all  probation  and  retribution.  It  defers  to  a  personality,  in 
the  subject  under  it,  that  is  always  equal  to  the  test  given,  and 
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to  the  alternative  proposed,  to  avoid  the  evil  and  choose  the 
good, — ^a  competency  that  is  not  compromited  by  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case, — a  competency  that  sits  president  among 
them  and  over  them,  and  abides  inherently  in  the  personal  be- 
ing of  the  soul.  It  is  a  power  to  will  or  not  will  in  any  given 
case, — to  will  as  he  does  or  otherwise, — to  will  as  he  does  or  as 
he  should,  at  any  and  all  times,  and  that,  too,  whether  he  does 
so  will  or  not  This  element  of  power  and  sufficiency  of  soul  for 
all  right  action,  and  all  the  intelligent  responsibilities  of  moral 
government,  lies  inherent  in  the  personality  and  back  of  all 
influences  made  to  bear  upon  it.  Without  it,  such  a  gov- 
ernment is  a  mere  pageant,  and  personal  being  a  mere  thing. 
Without  this  you  could  not  have  an  intelligent  accountability. 
You  could  never  charge  that  an  act  was  needless  and  could 
have  been  avoided.  Tou  could  only  say  to  the  subject  under 
it,  **  you  could  if  you  would."  And  he  must  reply  "  inaa- 
much  as  I  would  not,  I  eould  not,"  and  the  act  is  of  neceesiiyj 
a  part  of  xnj  integral  life  and  history — and  any  government  in 
heaven  or  on  earth  would  break  down  on  this  issue  and  at  this 
point.  Tou  must  divorce  the  "  is  "  from  the  "  can  be  "  under 
moral  government,  and  account  the  one  to  be  no  necessary 
exponent  of  the  other.  A  power  to  do  right  is  a  power  to  do 
wrong.  Moral  government  has  its  legitimacy  within  that 
sphere.  It  furnishes  the  elements  and  grounds  of  an  intelli- 
gent elcctivity,  but  does  not  constrain  or  necessitate  it.  From 
die  nature  of  the  case  it  could  not,  and  it  never  will.  Its 
methods  are  inherently  resistible,  and  must  be  so.  It  cannot 
necessitate  its  moral  issues.  There  may  he  that  under  it 
which  it  does  not  design  or  want.  There  may  be  that  which 
is  like  rebellion  to  the  strategy  of  a  state,  which  is  no  part  of 
that  strategy  or  of  its  normal  working,  and  which  it  cannot 
prevent,  or  dispose  of,  but  in  the  way  of  a  resultant  retribu- 
tion, which  takes  on  the  element  of  physical  power.  Thus 
there  is  that  under  Divine  Government,  which  God  in  no 
respect  sympathises  with  or  would  have,  and  which  all  tlie 
prerogatives  of  the  Infinite  combine  to  prohibit  and  resist,  and 
overcome  and  cure.  Probation  from  its  very  nature  may  not 
see  the  will  of  God  fully  met,  and  there  may  be  no  other  way 
of  controlling  the  spirits  of  lost  men,  than  tliat  of  confining 
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their  persons  in  "  their  own  place."  Their  moral  state  is  not 
SQch  as  God  would  have  it,  or  such  as  it  would  have  been,  if 
he  had  control  of  it,  and  never  will  be,  and  their  condition 
will  be  a  dernier  resort  under  moral  government,  from  the  in- 
inherent  liabilities  of  it.  Such  a  government  must  be  where 
God  is,  and  creatures  in  his  image,  and  it  is  the  dignity  and 
glory  of  creation.  But  this  is  necessarily  of  it  too,  and  withoat 
which  neither  could  virtue,  or  character,  or  moral  excellency, 
or  intelligent  destiny,  or  heaven,  be.  All  the  wealth  of  chai'ac- 
ter  and  destiny,  of  morality  and  religion,  of  likeness  to  God  and 
companionship  with  angels,  lies  in  this  catagory  of  thought. 
Indeed  what  would  that  virtue  and  obedience  be,  which  could 
not  be  withheld,  but  which  was  necessitated  and  "  inevitable.** 
Change  the  terms  of  the  problem  as  you  will,  and  that  which 
takes  from  the  intelligence  the  essential  control  of  its  volun- 
tary states,  and  gives  its  volitions  into  the  keeping  of  another, 
destroys  it,  and  blots  out  all  that  distinguishes  moral  govern- 
ment in  its  methods  and  results  from  one  of  brute  force.  The 
resistibility  of  moral  means  is  their  excellency  and  glory,  as 
well  as  of  all  moral  action  in  view  of  diem.  If  they  were 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  moral,  nor  would  action  be  in 
view  of  them. 

7th.  The  position  here  controverted  is  not  taken  for  its 
own  sake.  We  certainly  intend  no  disrespect,  and  think  we  do 
no  wrong  in  saying  this.  The  historical  relations  of  the  ques- 
tion show  this,  and  the  effort  of  its  friends  now,  as  already  in- 
timated, is  ulterior,  and  with  a  view  to  a  theological  position. 
They  would  find  here  the  basis  of  Divine  government,  and  of 
the  supremacy  of  God,  and  build  on  this  pedestal  the  doctrine 
of  decrees,  and  their  fulfillment,  and  the  security  of  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  God,  and  of  his  groat  end  in  creation. 
The  line  of  argument  is,  that  all  is  by  a  Divine  decree  and 
according  to  a  Divine  programme,  and  tending  to  a  Divine 
end, — that  the  transpiring  of  each  particular  is  essential  to  the 
grand  result  which  is  God's  great  end  in  his  works,  and  that 
this  necessary  fulfillment  in  the  moral  ephere  and  its  relations 
to  the  physical,  cannot  be  secured  unless  motive  governs  choice 
and  necessitateft  it,  and  that  as  God  has  the  supreme  direction 
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of  motiye  inflaences,  he  can  and  does  determine  all  volitions  in 
accordance  with  the  prescribed  plan,  and  thus  effectuates  and 
secures  his  end.  Now,  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  it 
is  quite  authentic  to  solve  a  purely  peychological  problem  by 
a  tkeclogiccU  formula,  and  taking  up  the  question  on  its  merits, 
and  assuming  that  what  is  theologically  true  is  true  every 
way  and  everywhere,  which  we  admit ;  are  we  sure  that  this 
is  the  only,  or  the  best,  or  the  true  way  at  all,  to  constitute  a 
Divine  moral  government?  Would  such  a  government  be 
able  to  redeem  itself  from  the  simple  pageantry  of  its  move- 
ment as  a  Divine  fatality,  with  really  but  one  cause,  one  discre- 
tionary impulse  and  one  effective  personality,  and  all  else  re- 
duced to  mere  effect?  But  how  is  this?  Does  not  moral  govern- 
ment imply  a  commerce  of  forces  ? — a  commingling  of  differ- 
ent and  variant  and  it  may  be  antagonistic  personalities  and 
agencies  ?  Must  there  not  be  the  reciprocities  of  governor 
and  governed?  The  mutual  consilience  of  distinct,  individual 
personalities,  each  with  its  own  agency  and  scheme  of  things, 
and  will  there  not  of  necessity  be  as  many  plans  of  action  as 
there  are  agents  to  enact  them  ?  Is  it  not  so  among  men,  as 
by  all  confessed,  and  how  does  the  scale  of  the  infinite  change 
the  terms  of  the  problem  ?  God  "  worketh  all  things  according 
to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,"  but  we  are  not  quite  so  sure  that  , 
sinners  do.  At  least  God  says  they  do  not.  Besides,  it  is  un- 
philosophical  to  say  that  one  being  purposes  the  purposes  of 
another.  This  is  not  the  way  of  securing  from  others  our  own 
ends.  We  present  considerations  and  inducements,  but  we  do 
not  invade  their  agency  and  constitute  their  purposes.  The 
plans  of  different  agents  may  coalesce  in  the  same  result,  but 
the  plans  are  distinct  and  peculiar  to  each,  and  each  is 
his  own  plan  and  not  another's,  and  his  decrees  and  pur- 
poses are  but  the  mental  condition  of  his  own  acts.  We  see 
this  everywhere.  It  is  of  the  individuality  and  responsibility 
of  all  personal  intelligence.  And  we  see  no  need  of  disturb- 
ing the  law  of  these  well  known  principles  and  facts,  in  our 
reference  of  the  subject  to  its  divine  relations.  Indeed,  in  the 
light  of  revealed  truth  we  have  them  in  their  perfection  there. 
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God  is  in  the  infinite  and  in  the  right,  and  we  are  intelligent 
beings.    The  constituent  being  of  man  is  a  plea  for  the  troth, 
and  righteoosnees,  and  coarse  of  Ood.    Much  that  is  resistible 
will  not  be  resisted.    The  resources  of  the  Infinite  are  with 
Gk>d,  to  biing  light  out  of  darkness  and  order  out  of  oonfosion. 
^'  Better  is  the  end  of  a  thing  than  the  beginning."    Moral 
means,  diough  inherently  resistible,  will  have  increasing  success, 
and  under  the  conduct  of  the  Spirit  of  God  will  yet  gain  a  glori- 
ous and  permanent  triumph  over  the  tempter,  death,  and  sin. 
Men  will  gtve  heed  to  that  Spirit,  and  all  right  agencies  and 
influences,  when  they  could  hold  out  against  them,  and  their  re- 
pentance will  be  hfr^dom  and  not  a  neoeuHy.    Though  none 
will  repent  without  the  Spirit,  yet  multitudes  will  with.  Nations 
will  be  bom  in  a  day,  and  earth  become  a  type  of  heaven. 
^GK>d  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning."    He  9e€s  it.    It  is  in- 
tuitional with  him  everywhere  and  always,  and  He  has  inti- 
mated results  to  us,  for  our  encouragement,  in  the  use  of 
means.    Probation  will  do  much  in  behalf  of  '^  God's  great  end 
in  all  things,"  though  it  will  witness  much  that  He  would  not 
have,  and  fail  of  much  that  He  would  have.  He  would  ^^  have 
all  to  be  saved,"  but  they  will  not  be.    His  own  chosen  meth- 
ods will  not  be  attended  with  universal  success.    Some,  yea, 
many,  alas  I  too  many,  will  resist  his  will  and  his  Spirit  with  its 
array  of  means  and  influences,  and  have  to  be  turned  over,  to 
the  dernier  and  less  acceptable,  but  necessary  retributions  of 
moral  government     ^'  For  he  must  reign  until  he  hath  put  all 
his  enemies  under  his  feet"    A  supreme  governor  does  not  in 
the  moral  sphere  always  have  all  things  subdued  to  him. 
There  may  be  rebellion,  and  in  it  much  that  he  does  not  will 
or  wish,  and  it  may  bring  disturbance  into  the  physical  rela- 
tions of  his  subjects,  and  there  may  be  a  process  of  things,  be- 
fore the  issue  comes.    But  he  will  maintain  himself  against  that 
rebellion,  and  succeed  in  putting  it  down,  if  not  in  one  way, 
then  in  another.     If  mercy  fails  in  anything,  then  retribution 
will  take  up  the  work,  and  the  principles  of  his  government 
will  be  vindicated, — ^'  the  righteous  shine  as  the  stars,"  and  his 
great  end  be  attained  in  all  honor,  and  justice  and  mercy  and 
truth.     Thus  God's  relations  to  wrong  are  right,  and  he  is  in- 
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fioitelj  happy  in  himself  and  in  the  proeecntion  of  his  great 
end,  though  all  are  not  saved  and  though  ^^  he  has  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  Mricked."  And  this  style  of  moral  govern* 
ment  is  legitimate,  and  appreciable,  and  satisfactory.  It  is 
moral  government,  and  free  from  the  insuperable  objections, 
which  must  forever  attend  the  view  above  referred  to, — ^and  to 
which  we  now  present  the  still  more  serious  and  ultimate  dis« 
claimer,  that, 

8th.  It  etm^^/iea  sin.    It  constitutes  sin  the  Divine  method 
of  the  universe, — as  integral  in  the  Divine  economy, — as  a 
Divine  strat^y  and  expedient,  introduced  therein  with  a  view 
to  the  glory  of  GK>d  and  his  great  end  in  creation.    As  such  he 
decrees  it,  its  time,  and  manner,  and  amount,  and  all  the  con- 
oomitants  of  it,  so  that  there  shall  be  just  as  much  sin  as  Gh>d 
has. decreed,  without  power  to  the  contrary.    All  sin  is  a 
Divine  method,  and  according  to  the  Divine  programme,  and 
as  such  inevitable,  and  without  the  ability  on  our  part  of  pre- 
venting  it    We  state  the  case  sharply,  but  truly.    However 
stated,  it  comes  to  this.    All  this,  and  much  more  indeed,  in 
the  same  direction,  is  the  logical  sequence  of  the  position  we 
controvert  and  its  theological  adjunct  and  reason.    Any  form 
of  thought  which  takes  sin  into  the  Divine  economy,  obliges 
us  to  give  a  good  reason  for  it.    The  doctrine  of  any  strategic, 
propositional  relation  of  God  to  the  introduction  of  sin,  com- 
mits us  for  the  whole,  and  we  must  view  all  the  wrong  of  earth 
and  hell,  as  comprehensively  according  to  the  mind  and  will 
of  God,  and  must  hold  him  responsible  for  all  diere  is  of  it, 
and  then  the  doctrine  of  ^^  no  power  to  the  contrary  "  is  legiti- 
mate and  necessary.     And  dius  its  friends  understand  it. 
Not  to  go  farther  back.  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Newport  wrote  a 
volume  to  justify  Gk>d  as  the  proponent  of  moral  evil,  in 
which,  with  other  language  equally  decisive,  he  says,  ^^If  GKxl 
did  will  and  ehoose  that  sin  should  exist,  (which  he  main- 
tains,) this  neceesarily  implies,  as  has  been  before  shown,  all 
that  energy,  ei^ertioii  and  disposal  of  things  that  is  necessary, 
previous  to  the  existence  of  sin,  in  order  that  it  may  actually 
take  place,  and  without  which  it  could  not  have  existed.    For 
there  is  an  infidlible  ooaneotion  between  the  will  of  Gk>d  that 
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Bin  shall  exist,  and  the  actual  existence  of  it,  and  this  will  of 
God  is  the  cause  or  reason  why  it  has  taken  place  rather  than 
not"* 

Dr.  Bellamy,  in  a  more  apologetic  tone,  writes  a  volume  on 
the  "  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of  sin,"  while  Dr. 
Emmons,  with  his  sturdy  and  unflinching  logic,  carries  the 
subject  up  to  its  only  legitimate  conclusion,  in  his  ^>  Divine 
eflBciency  scheme."  For  surely  if  God  ordains  sin,  and 
causes  and  controls  sin  in  accordance  therewith,  '^  without 
power  to  the  contrary,"  how  on  any  other  scheme  does  it  take 
place  I  Current  theology  of  the  Princeton  type,  pressed  in 
this  matter,  flies  to  the  extreme,  that  '^  God  is  above  morality," 
and  that  "  no  rule  reaches  him,":^  while  others,  better  posted, 
if  not  less  unscrupulous,  run  the  whole  subject  into  mystery, 
and  frankly  acknowledge  that  the  ^^ rationale"  of  wrong,  a 
matter  in  respect  to  which  we  have  had  and  must  have  more 
practical  experience  and  constant  responsibility  than  on  any 
other,  is  incapable  of  being  understood.  And  so  it  is  on  the 
principle  here  objected  to.  The  great  Keander  so  esteemed 
it,  and  so  it  ever  must  be  esteemed,  as  an  element  in  a  Divine 
economy.  The  future  will  be  further  from  appreciating  it  than 
the  past  No  man  will  ever  again  write  about  it  as  did  Hop- 
kins, or  with  Emmons  assume  the  logical  sequences  of  the 
"  efficiency  scheme."  The  maturity  of  the  study  of  fnoral 
science  forbids  it  No  one^  on  that  eidcy  will  again  encounter 
a  discumon  of  the  enhject  on  its  meriU.  With  a  stand-point 
in  the  Divine  economy,  the  existence  of  sin  is  an  insoluble 
mystery,  and  must  ever  remain  so.  The  studies  of  eternity 
will  not  reconcile  us  to  the  doctrine  that  GK>d  is  the  proponent 
of  sin  in  a  scheme  of  things,  and  as  snch  has  decreed  it  antl 
its  accomplishment,  and  then,  as  an  indispensable  adjunct, 
necessitated  it  in  the  volitions  of  his  creatures.  It  would  be 
fai*  wiser  to  take  a  lesson  or  two  from  conscience  here,  as  this 
is  essentially  a  moral  question,  and  the  solution  of  it  practi- 
cally in  and  of  our  convictions  every  time  we  sin.  No  one 
has  ever  introverted  his  attention  at  snch  a  time,  without  the 

•  System  of  Divinity — ^Decrces. 

f  See  Reriew  of  Beeoher—Prineeloii  Repository. 
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unequivocal  eonyiction  that,  in  this,  he  is  outside  of  a  Divine 
economy,  and  counter  to  all  Divine  will  and  purpose  respect- 
ing him.    He  would  himself  be  shocked  to  think  that  he  was  ' 
then  fulfilling  a  Divine  decree  concerning  him,  and  obeying  a 
Divine  arrangement  for  its  execution,  and,  moreover,  that  this 
was  all  he  could  do  in  the  premises.    If  there  be  a  theology 
that  cannot  be  preached,  we  apprehend  that  this  is  it.    For 
ourselves  we  prefer  one  that  can  be  prcfached,  and  to  take 
counsel  of  that  of  ^^  the  feeUnga^^^  if  that  of  the  '^  intdlect^^ 
must  be  so  lame  and  ungodlike.    We  scarcely  know  how  to 
sympathize  with  those  who  find  so  much  difiSculty  with  tlie 
theology  of  sin.    Perhaps  we  have  had  more  experience  of 
sin  than  they  have.    We  would  hope  so  for  their  sake.    For 
ourselves  we  view  it  as  wholly  a  wrong  seed — that  it  stands 
out  in  a  plan  of  its  own,  and  a  plane  of  its  own,  and  has  about 
the  relation  to  the  economy  of  God,  that  rebellion  has  to  the 
strategy  of  a  state,  and  that  while  intelligence  is  an^  must 
be  capable  of  it,  and  moral  government  inherently  liable  to 
it,  as  its  abuse  and  perversion,  it  is  no  way  of  God,  that  it  is 
in  no  sense  according  to  the  will  of  God,  or  has  his  consent  or 
purpose  in  its  behalf,  or  that  it  should  be,  or  that  we  should 
commit  it,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  "  His  will  is  our  sanctifi- 
cation,"  and  that  God  sustains  none  but  antagonistical  rela- 
tions to  sin  and  wrong  in  every  respect,  and  that  he  is  taking 
the  best  methods  of  the  Infinite  to  subdue  and  overcome  it 
and  instruct  the  universe  out  of  it  as  a  real  dualism  in  finite 
cause.    We  have  here  the  first  tniths  of  reason  as  well  as 
the  gist  and  spirit  of  Revelation,  and  we  get  a  theology  that 
can  be  preached,  that  the  conscience  endorses,  and  that  does 
not  outrage  its  convictions  of  what  must  be  the  being,  and 
perfections,  and  work,  and  way  of  God.      Whatever  else  is 
true,  we  think  this  is,  and  that,  based  on  the  principles  of 
truth,  it  will  be  found  to  justify  itself  in  the  light  of  all  well 
balanced  investigation  that  may  be  made  respecting  it  in  the 
future,  while  it  is  free  from  the  insuperable  objections  of  the 
scheme  which  makes  God  the  proponent  of  wrong,  and  con- 
stitutes sin  an  integral  element  in  the  Divine  economy  of  the 
universe. 

VOL.  xvin.  22 
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Finally.  The  view  we  qppoee  is  virtuMy  surrendered  in  the 
explanations  of  its  friends  concerning  it.  Its  "necessity  "  is 
resolved  into  a  mere  "certainty,"  bnt  how  the  one  becomes  a 
correlate  or  synonym  of  the  other  is  not  so  well  shown,  and 
thongh  this  seems  to  be  an  advance  in  the  right  direction,  yet 
its  meaning  is  not  fully  obvious.  It  cannot  be  intended  to  re- 
fer to  an  existent  volition  and  reduce  itself  to  the  insignificant 
proposition  that  what  is,  is.  It  is  prospective  in  its  aim,  and 
would  make  sure  the  future  of  our  voluntary  history  and  de- 
scribe its  law,  and  constitute  that  law,  in  the  doctrine  of  mo- 
tive influences  ou  the  will.  And  then  to  make  that  doctrine 
efficacious  for  its  theological  intent,  that  influence  must  be  a 
Divine  method,  in  the  interest  of  and  to  insure  a  Divine  gov- 
ernment, and  the  carrying  out  of  a  Divine  programme,  in  our 
voluntary  history,  and  to  give  a  Divine  control  in  it,  as  being 
that  which  God  has  ordained,  and,  comprehensively,  would 
have.  This  was  the  sense  and  the  aim  of  the  distinguished 
meu  already  quoted,  and  it  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the 
scheme.  We  regret  to  say  that  it  was  an  integral  element  in 
the  great  work  of  "  Edwards  on  the  Will."  But  it  forgets  that 
the  mind  is  a  ^^  causa  cavsans,^^ — that  it  has  in  itself  a  real  per- 
sonality and  control  of  its  voluntary  states, — that  it  is  a  power 
in  itself  and  capable  of  resisting  any  force  of  motives  thus  im- 
posed, and,  of  course,  of  breaking  up  any  scheme  of  things 
thus  devised, — that  Propensity  is  no  authorized  law  of  choice, 
and  that  no  constraint  of  wrong  can  apologize  for  it,  or  place 
us  beyond  the  power  and  obligation  of  right  action.  Derived 
intelligence  is  made  in  the  image  of  its  author,  capable  of 
originating  its  voluntary  states,  on  a  plan  of  movement  and 
progress  which  is  its  own  and  not  another's.  Self-origina- 
tion of  plan  and  style  and  parts  of  voluntary  movement  is 
essenial  to  all  personality.  Ood  has  his  plan  and  angels 
and  devils  theirs  and  men  theirs,  but  we  shall  be  slow  to 
conclude  that  the  converse  of  this  is  true,  and  that  the 
plan  of  each  is  that  of  all,  and  that  the  plans  of  all  the 
apostate  spirits  of  earth  aiid  hell  are,  also,  that  of  God  for 
them.  "  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  nor  your 
ways  my  ways,"  saith  the  Lord.     But  if  only  a  certain  futuri- 
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iion  of  volition  is  intended  by  the  necessity  scheme,  then 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  that  ?  Of  tlie  future  we  know 
very  little,  and  with  all  the  power  of  forecast,  that  the 
experience  of  the  ages  or  onr  own  has  given,  we  are  often 
sadly  disappointed  in  respect  to  the  conduct  and  course  of 
men.  God  knows  all,  always  from  the  intuitions  of  his  own 
infinite  mind,  and  is  competent  from  the  resources  and  prerog- 
atives of  his  own  infinite  being  to  bring  out,  in  mercy  and  in 
judgment,  a  final  result,  glorious  to  himself  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  righteousness,  in  which  his  kingdom  is  founded. 

But  why  not  go  a  step  further,  and  acknowledge  that  de- 
rived intelligence  is  a  power  in  its  sphere  in  the  sense  that  its 
author  is, — that  it  is  self  acting  from  the  resources  of  its  own 
interior  and  essential  being,  in  view  of  the  elements  and 
grounds  of  choice,  within  its  reach,  competent  always  for  right 
action,  and  intelligentlj"  responsible  for  its  course, — self-sus- 
tained and  approved  in  all  right  action,  and  self-convicted  and 
self-humiliated  for  all  sin,  as  that  which  is  needless  and  un- 
necessary as  well  as  hurtful  and  wrong, — that  the  method 
and  government  of  God  is  a  perfect  righteousness,  and  his  in- 
fluence and  will  and  purpose  for  a  perfect  rectitude  and  vir- 
tue, in  those  "  created  in  his  image,"  and  his  end,  a  holy, 
happy  universe  in  his  love  and  likeness — that  all  other  and 
else  than  this  in  the  moral  sphere  is  not  of  him — that  he  is 
filling  the  universe  with  motives  and  incentives  to  love  and 
obey  him,  and  furnishing  none  to  the  contrary,  and  no  excuse 
for  sin,  and  that  he  is  taking  the  best  methods  to  reduce  and 
bring  all  into  subjection,  in  mercy  and  judgment  and  will, 
"  until  all  his  enemies  be  put  under  his  feet," — the  "  righteous 
shine  as  the  stars  in  the  firmament,"  and  "  God  be  all  in  all." 
Doing  this,  we  should  not  feel  much  disposed,  as  we  certainly 
shoiild  be  under  no  necessity  to  complain.  But  our  limits  arc 
up  and  we  here  close,  commending  this  whole  subject  to  the 
careful  study  of  those  who  would  seize  on  the  true  lineaments 
of  the  Divine  government,  and  of  the  intelligent  accounta- 
bility of  man. 
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Articlb  IIL— PRESroENT  WOOLSEY'S  DISCOURSE  COMMEM- 
ORATIVE OF  THE  LIFE  AND  SERVICES  OF  REV.  C.  A. 
GOODRICH,  D.  D^  PROFESSOR  IN  YALE  COLLEGE.* 

ROMANS    XII,    11—13. 

"  NOT  SLOTHFUL  IN  BUSINESS  ;  FKRVENT  Vf  SPIRIT  ;  SERVrNO  THE  LORD  ;  REJOIOIKO  IH 
HOPE  ;  PATIENT  IN  TRIBULATION  ;  CONTINUING  INSTANT  IN  PRATER  ;  DISTRIBimifO  TO 
THS  KBCBSSITT  OP  SAINTS ;   OITSN  TO  HOSPITAUTT." 

It  Beems  as  if  the  great  Apostle,  ia  this  summary  of  practical 
virtues,  was  unconsciously  sketching  himself ;  for  who  can  fail  to 
recall  to  mind  the  illustrations  which  Paul's  own  life  supplied, 
of  the  qualities  here  commended  ?  "  Not  slothful  in  business." 
What  statesman  with  the  weight  of  government  on  his 
shoulders,  what  merchant  with  a  commerce  ransacking  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  ever  showed  more  untiring  industry,  or 
had  a  gi*eater  burden  of  cares  than  the  Apostle  ?  "  Fervent " 
or  boiling  "  in  spirit"  But  to  this  load  of  duties,  this  drain  on 
time,  his  zeal  was  equal.  Instead  of  being  exhausted  by  the 
care  of  all  the  chnrches,  his  soul  rose  with  new  desires  to  spend 
and  be  spent  for  Christ.  He  seemed  to  be  made  of  iron,  be- 
cause his  spirit  kept  boiling  up  through  the  force  of  the  internal 
fire  of  love,  and  prompting  him  to  new  activity.  "  Serving 
the  Lord,"  or  as  the  true  reading  requires  us  to  translate,  "  serv- 
ing the  time,"  that  is,  not  time-serving,  but  watching  for  and 
seizing  on  the  right  occasions  of  doing  work  for  God.  How 
characteristic  this  of  Paul,  who,  instead  of  contenting  himself 
with  what  he  was  doing,  was  ever  on  the  outlook  to  do  more ; 
who  while  others  were  resting  or  deliberating,  had  thrown  him- 
self into  the  opportunity,  and  was  reaping  the  harvest !  "  Re- 
joicing in  hope."  And  this  untiring  zeal,  this  mass  of  new 
labors  succeeding  to  or  heaped  on  the  old,  could  not  have  been 
endured  or  even  undertaken  without  that  jojful  hope  which  so 
marks  the  Apostle's  life.  Natively  hopeful  and  inclined  to  self- 
reliance,  when  he  "  was  apprehended  of  Christ,"  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  his  Lord  in  strong  confidence  and  in  that  hope  which 

*  This  Discourse  was  delivered  in  the  Center  Church,  New  Hayen,  March  6,  1860. 
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die  divine  promises  inspire.  He  felt  that  there  was  an  arm 
lifted  up  for  his  help :  he  looked  on  the  bright  side :  in  the  dis- 
couragements of  his  old  age  at  Borne,  he  speaks  of  his  '^  earn- 
est expectation  and  hope  that  in  nothing  lie  should  be  ashamed, 
bot  that  with  all  boldness  as  always,  so  now  Christ  should  be 
magnified  in  his  body."  Animated  by  such  hope  he  was 
"  patient  in  tribulation,"  "  troubled  on  every  side  yet  not  dis- 
tressed, perplexed  but  not  in  despair,  persecuted  but  not  for- 
saken," ^^  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  the 
body."  And  all  this  while  he  continued  "  instant  in  prayer." 
One  might  suppose  that  he  could  have  had  no  time  to  pray, 
but  his  epistles  rather  cause  us  to  wonder  that  his  prayers  left 
any  time  for  action.  The  fact  was,  prayer  fitted  him  for  busi- 
ness, and  gave  such  a  tone  and  such  a  spirit  to  him,  that  his 
work  was  discharged  smoothly  and  well,  not  in  a  hurry  and 
without  need  of  revision.  And  what  is  well  worthy  of  remark, 
no  man  ever  prayed  more  for  others :  for  obdurate  Jews,  for 
unbelieving  Gentiles,  for  the  churches  he  had  founded,  for  his 
intinnate  friends,  his  intercessions  arose  continually.  Nor  did 
he  stop  with  intercessions :  he  distributed  to  the  necessity  of 
sainte,  and  according  to  his  power  was  given  to  hospitality. 
Without  a  home,  without  property,  he  could  yet  say,  "  these 
hands  have  ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that 
were  with  me,"  and  he  was  engaged  in  distributing  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  saints  at  Jerusalem  a  collection  which  he  had  insti- 
tuted among  the  Gentile  churches,  when  he  was  seized  and 
denounced  by  his  countrymen. 

My  friends,  I  presume  that  when  these  words  of  Paul,  veri- 
fied in  his  own  life,  were  read,  you  all  felt  that  they  were  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  that  departed  friend,  whom  we  meet  this 
day  to  commemorate.  He  was  by  temperament  of  the  Paul- 
ine type.  Some  are  men  of  speculation :  their  diligence  and 
fervor  runs  into  the  construction  of  theological  systems,  or  the 
presentation  of  divine  truth  in  due  order  and  sequence  before 
the  minds  of  men  ;  and  they  have  done  their  work  well,  when 
they  have  enabled  the  generations  of  the  world  to  form  nobler 
conceptions  of  the  government  of  God.  Others  are  rather  men 
of  meditation,  of  feelings  tremblingly  alive,  of  shrinking  sensi- 
tive genius,  whose  acute  perceptions  of  beauty  start  back  from 
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a  fault  of  expression  almost  as  if  it  were  a  crime.  These  do 
their  work  well,  when  the  sermon  at  once  profound,  tender, 
and  beautiful,  remains  in  the  memories  of  men,  and  fills  their 
souls  like  an  oratorio.  Others  calm,  meek,  wise,  silent,  gently 
flowing  and  filling  their  banks  like  a  peaceful  river,  show  by 
their  balance  of  character,  their  self-forgetfulness  and  com- 
munings with  God,  how  faultless  a  Christian  man  may  become, 
before  he  goes  to  be  with  Christ.  But  to  the  class  of  specula- 
tive, or  of  meditative,  or  of  calmly  practical  men,  our  departed 
friend  did  not  pertain.  He  was  rather,  like  Paul,  intensely 
earnest,  fervent  in  spirit,  not  to  say  vehement,  full  of  resources 
and  ever  ready  with  counsel,  fond  of  impressing  himself  upon  the 
events  of  the  world  and  of  shaping  them  according  to  his  own 
decided  convictions ;  a  man  of  the  present  and  of  the  future, 
who  linked  together  measures  and  results  with  far-reaching 
sagacity;  a  man,  in  short,  of  great  practical  ability,  made  for 
usefulness  and  for  accomplishing  important  ends  among  man- 
kind. 

The  life  of  a  man  with  such  a  temperament,  must  neces- 
sarily have  stood  out  before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men 
more  than  that  of  most  academical  and  scholarly  persons. 
Especially  would  this  be  the  case  in  an  age  like  ours,  where 
so  much  preparation  is  made  for  every  movement  by  the 
living  voice  and  in  the  assembly  of  hearere,  and  where  he 
who  can  advocate  the  cause  of  Christian  benevolence  has  so 
much  to  do.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  those  whom  I 
address,  especially  elderly  persons  if  any  such  are  among 
my  hearers,  feel  already  better  acquainted  with  the  traits  of 
character  of  Dr.  Goodrich,  than  with  those  of  most  public  men 
with  whom  they  have  been  brought  into  contact.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  new,  or  of  correcting 
old  impressions,  but  rather  for  that  of  presenting  in  one  view 
the  labors  of  mind,  and  indications  of  character,  which  have 
been  scattered  through  the  last  half  century,  that  I  proceed 
to  speak  of  the  life  and  services  of  Dr.  Goodrich. 

He  was  born  in  New  Haven,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1790, 
and  was  the  son  of  our  well  remembered  townsman,  Hon, 
Elizur  Goodrich,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  who  at  difierent 
times  of  his  life  filled  important  public  offices,  as  those  of 
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Colloctor  of  the  port,  Mayor  of  the  city,  Representative  in 
Congreee ;  who  was  appointed  Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  Col- 
lege* and  was  for  thirty  years  the  Secretary  of  its  Board  of 
Fellows.  He,  his  brother,  Chauncey  Goodrich,  an  eminent 
member  of  the  old  Federal  party,  who  was  long  a  Senator  of 
Connectient  in  the  national  legislature,  and  filled  also  the  of- 
fice of  Lientenant-Governor  of  tlie  State,  and  the  Ect.  Samuel 
Qoodrich,  of  Berlin,  were  among  the  children  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Eiiznr  Goodrich,  of  Durham,  who,  in  his  day,  was  almost 
at  the  head  of  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Connecticut, 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  Dr.  Stiles,  was  a  prominent 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of  Yale  College,  and  for 
twenty-one  years  was  a  member  of  its  Corporation.  Dr.  Eli- 
2ur  Goodrich,  when  he  became  minister  in  Durham,  married 
the  granddaughter  of  his  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Chauncey,  of  an  ancient  English  family,  whose  first  repre- 
sentative in  this  country  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncey, 
second  President  of  Harvard  College.  From  this  source  our 
deceased  friend  derived  his  first  name ;  his  middle  name, 
Allen,  came  from  his  own  mother,  a  daughter  of  Daniel 
Allen,  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  and  a  sister  of  John  Allen, 
who  represented  this  State  for  several  years  in  Congress. 

Chauncey  Allen  Goodrich,  after  a  training  partly  at  the 
Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  this  town,  and  partly  under 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Perkins  of  West  Hai-tford,  entered  College  in 
1806, — the  middle  year  of  Dr.  Dwight's  presidency — and  was 
graduated  among  the  leading  scholars  of  his  Class  in  1810. 
Next  we  find  him  rector  of  the  ancient  school  where  he 
received  his  own  training,  and  in  1812  a  Tutor  in  Yale 
College,  which  office  he  filled  until  1814.  It  was  in  this 
year  that  he  gave  his  first  literary  labor  to  the  world, 
(undertaken  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Dwight,)  a  Greek  Gram- 
mar, founded  on  that  of  a  Dutch  scholar,  Caspar  Louis 
Hachenberg.  The  helps  at  that  time  accessible  for  the 
8tndy  of  this  important  language  were  exceedingly  meager. 
The  German  philologists,  Buttmann  and  Mattliiss,  had 
either  not  published  their  leading  works,  or  these  were 
wholly  unknown  in  this  country,  and  the  very  indifferent 
Westminster    Grammar  was    the   one  in  common  use.     It 
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was  a  service  to  the  cause  of  edacation,  which  this  young 
adventurer  rendered,  when,  with  the  best  guide  within  his 
reach,  he  prepared  this  new  grammar,  which,  by  suQcessive 
corrections  and  improvements  became  more  and  more  fitted 
to  accomplish  its  object  This  work  stood  its  ground  ibr 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  until  new  works  or  transla- 
tions from  the  German  masters  supplanted  it  Meanwhile, 
its  author  returned  to  this  first  path  of  his  literary  life 
in  1832,  and  afterward  by  the  preparation  of  a  series  of 
Latin  ai^d  Greek  lessons,  which  were  undertaken  first  to 
initiate  one  of  his  sods  into  those  languages,  and  when 
published  came  into  extensive  use. 

During  his  tutorship  Mr.  GkKxlrich  began  his  studies  for 
the  ministry,  under  Dr.  Dwight  From  his  early  youth 
his  mother  had  supposed  him  to  be  under  the  sway  of 
Christian  truth  and  principle;  but  he  r^arded  himself  as 
having  met  with  a  great  religious  change  while  an  under- 
graduate in  College.  He  mentioned  to  one  of  his  family, 
that  having  been  for  some  time  more  tlian  usually  thought- 
ful on  religions  truth,  he  went  one  day  to  the  room  of  a 
Christian  acquaintance,  and  as  he  drew  near  the  door  heard 
shouts  of  laughter  from  witiiin.  ^^  These  Christians,"  said  he 
to  himself,  "have  a  right  to  be  happy,  but  I  havcTnot" 
Under  the  feeling  that  there  was  a  void  in  his  heart  which 
only  peace  with  God  could  fill,  he  returned  to  his  room, 
felt  in  a  hightened  degree  the  evil  of  his  sins,  and  in  no 
long  time  attained  to  a  state  of  peace  and  hope.  To  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  he  consecrated  himself,  and  when 
he  had  resigned  his  tutorship  he  preached  with  acceptance 
in  several  places,  at  Salisbury  and  Middletown  in  this  State, 
and  in  Massachusetts  at  Worcester,  and  in  the  Park  Street 
Church  of  Boston,  where  ho  labored  for  several  months 
during  a  winter's  residence  at  Andover.  Three  calls  were 
•  his  hands  at  once  from  the  Park  Street  Church,  from 
Salisbury,  and  from  Middletown.  He  chose  the  call  irom 
the  latter,  and  was  ordained  in  July,  1816.  At  about 
the  time  of  his  settlement  he  married  Julia,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Noah  Webster. 
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His  stay  at  Middletown  was  brief,  on  account  of  the 
fiulnre  of  his  healtli ;  but  long  enongh  to  endear  him  to  his 
people,  and  secure  for  him  a  kind  remembrance  of  him 
in  their  hearts.  Bat  another  sphere  was  now  opened  to 
him.  Dr.  Dwight  having  died  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1817,  it  was  wisely  determined,  on  the  accession  of 
President  Day  in  the  same  year,  to  constitute  two  new 
diairs  in  the  College-^a  measure  which  the  prudent  man- 
a^2^enient  of  the  funds  through  a  number  of  years  rendered 
possible.  The  chairs  were  those  of  Divinity  and  of  Eheto- 
rio;  and  two  young  men,  classmates  as  it  happened  and 
both  natives  of.  New  Haven,  were  chosen  to  fill  them — 
Eleazar  T.  Fitch  and  Chauncey  Allen  Goodrich.  The  chair 
of  Khetoric  was  filled  by  the  latter — ^not  without  solicitations 
to  go  elsewhere — for  twenty-two  years.  During  the  firat 
year  of  his  professorship — ^I  may  be  permitted  to  mention — 
the  Class  to  which  Bev.  Dr.  Bacon  and  I  belonged,  be- 
ing the  Sophomore,  fell  under  his  instructions. 

The  infirm  health  of  Professor  Goodrich,  for  a  number 
of  years  after  he  entered  on  his  ofiice,  was  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  the  pleasant  and  steady  discharge  of  its  duties, 
yet  ho  entered  on  them  with  that  unshaken  zeal  and  en- 
ergy which  marked  his  whole  character.  His  routine  of 
duties  was  something  like  the  following.  The  Sophomores 
were  instructed  by  him,  through  the  summer  term,  in 
Jameson's  Bhetoric.  The  Senior  Classes  were  taught  out  of 
a  text-book  in  higher  Bhetoric  and  Criticism,  and  read 
compositions  before  him  which  were  afterwards  criticised  in 
private.  The  two  middle  Classes,  with  the  Freshmen,  were 
exercised  in  declamation,  with  unwearied  pains;  and  with 
equal  labor  to  himself  he  introduced  that  careful  prepara- 
tion for  the  exhibitions  of  the  Juniors  and  for  the  public 
Commencements,  which  has  made  the  exercises  of  those 
public  days  so  much  more  of  a  benefit  than  they  were 
formerly,  and  so  much  more  creditable  to  the  Institution. 
After  a  time,  with  tlie  growth  of  the  number  of  students 
the  business  of  his  department  became  too  great  for  any 
one  man,  and  he  was  allowed   to   employ  an  assistant  in 
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declamation.  The  importance  of  his  instructions  to  the 
Seniors  meanwhile  Tras  increased  by  the  study  of  Demoe- 
thenes  on  the  Crown,  as  the  chef  cTmuvf^e  of  ancient  elo- 
quence, and  by  a  very  interesting  course  of  lectures  on  En- 
glish Oratory.  In  the  preface  to  his  Select  British  Elo- 
quence, published  in  1852,  he  speaks  of  his  method  and 
object  in  his  instructions,  as  follows:  "The  Author  of  this 
volume,  in  entering  on  the  oflSce  of  Professor  of  Rhetoric, 
in  Yale  College,  more  than  thirty  years  agi»,  took  Demos- 
thenes's  Oration  for  the  Crown  as  a  text-book  in  the  Senior 
Class,  making  it  the  basis  of  a  course  of  informal  lectures 
on  the  principles  of  oratory.  Modern  eloquence  came  next, 
and  he  endeavored  in  a  distinct  course  to  show  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  great  orators  of  our  own  language,  and 
the  best  mode  of  studying  them  to  advantage.  His  object 
in  both  courses  was,  not  only  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
the  Class  that  love  of  genuine  eloquence  which  is  the  surest 
pledge  of  success,  but  to  aid  them  in  catching  the  spirit  of 
the  authors  read,  and  by  analyzing  passages  selected  for  the 
purpose,  to  initiate  the  student  in  those  higher  principles, 
which  (whether  they  were  conscious  of  it  or  not)  have  always 
guided  the  great  masters  of  the'^rt,  till  he  should  learn  the 
unwritten  rules  of  oratory,  which  operate  by  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct on  the  mind,  and  are  far  more  important  than  any 
which  are  found  in  the  books." 

The  tone  and  tendency  of  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Goodrich 
was  not  so  much  sesthetical  as  rhetorical,  and  this  harmo- 
nized with  the  practical  end  which  he  had  in  view.  His 
aim  was  to  form  vigorous,  effective  writers,  men  who  by 
their  eloquence  should  be  able  to  move  and  lead  their  fel- 
low-men. Eloquence,  therefore,  the  forcible  statement  of 
argutnents,  the  strong  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  to  the 
feelings,  occupied  the  front  place.  It  will  not  be  doubted 
that  he  did  a  good  work  for  the  College,  and  that  he  laid 
those  foundations  in  his  department  on  whick  the  system 
pursued  by  his  successor  has  been  reared. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Prof.  Goodrich  that  he  was  not  the 
man  of  a  department  or  profession,  but  that  his  excursions 
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out  of  Lis  especial  province  were  more  useful  to  his  country, 
and  carried  with  them  more  power,  than  his  ordinary  labors. 
I  proceed  to  speak  of  one  or  two  of  the  enter|)ri8es  in 
which  he  was  concerned  while  he  held  his  professorship  of 
Rhetoric  in  Yale  College. 

The  first  of  these  in  the  order  of  time,  and  not  the  smallest 
in  importance,  was  the  formation  of  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment, in  which  he,  together  with  Professor  Fitch,  had,  as  I 
suppose,  the  principal  share.  The  Seminary  arose  in  no  spirit 
of  theological  antagonism  or  dread  of  heresies  emanating  from 
the  earlier  Institution  at  Andover,  nor  yet  in  the  desire  to 
form  a  center  for  the  propagation  of  new  docti'ines ;  for  its 
founders,  at  the  beginning,  to  say  the  least,  were  not  aware 
that  they  differed  from  the  theology  long  taught  in  New 
England.  But  it  was  no  new  thought  that  instruction  in 
theology  onght  to  be  furnished  at  this  seat  of  learning,  and 
indeed  this  was  one  motive  for  founding  the  Institution  :  Dr. 
Dwight,  and  Professor  Fitch  after  him,  had  under  their  in- 
stmction  Divinity  Classes,  consisting  chiefly  of  graduates  of 
Yale  College ;  and  Dr.  Dwight  is  understood  to  have  desired 
to  extend  the  opportunities  afforded  for  sacred  study,  and  to 
have  suggested  to  his  son  the  making  of  an  endowment  for 
that  purpose.  To  this,  perhaps  we  ought  to  add  that  the 
great  awakening  in  the  College  and  town,  in  1820  and  1821, 
created  a  demand  for  a  new  theological  center — an  Institution 
where  earnest,  practical  preachei^s  might  be  educated.  The 
Theological  Institution  came  into  being  in  1822,  by  a  sub- 
scription of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  in  which  Professor  Good- 
rich took  part,  who  also  pledged  himself,  in  connection  with 
Professor  Fitch,  for  the  interest  on  an  additional  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  in  case  it  could  not  be  raised  in  any  other 
way.  Dr.  Taylor,  then  pastor  of  this  Church,*  towards  whom 
all  these  movements  looked,  received  the  appointment  of 
Dwight  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology,  (so  named  from  the 
principal  subscriber  to  the  fund,)  at  the  time  of  Commence- 
ment in   1822,  and  soon    after   entered  on  his  new  duties. 

*  The  Center  Church. 
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In  the  inception  of  this  Seminary,  and  in  soliciting  subscrip- 
tions, Mr.  Goodrich  was  prominent,  I  may  say  foremost. 
He  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Dr.  Taylor  before,  but 
was  now  drawn  much  closer  to  him,  and  embraced  his  peculiar 
modifications  of  the  prevalent  theology  of  New  England. 
And  here,  perhaps,  as  well  as  in  any  other  place,  I  may 
refer  to  the  devoted  and  disinterested  friendship  towards 
Dr.  Taylor,  of  which,  Mr.  Goodrich  gave  most  substantial 
proofs  through  the  course  of  thirty-five  years  afterwards. 
Nothing  in  his  life,  full  as  it  was  of  kind  deeds,  did  more 
credit  to  his  Christian  heart,  and,  if  particulars  could  be  told, 
they  would  show  him,  were  there  no  other  proof,  to  bo  a  man 
who  had  spared  no  time,  no  pains,  no  expense,  in  doing 
good. 

Another  department  in  which,  during  a  part  of  these  years, 
he  showed  his  efficiency  and  practical  power,  was  the  editing  of 
the  Christian  Spectator.  This  magazine,  established  in  1819 
as  a  monthly,  was  purchased  by  him  in  1828  and  put  on  a 
quarterly  basis.  He  was  its  sole  editor  until  about  1836, 
when  it  passed  out  of  his  hands.  As  long  as  he  continued  to 
edit  it,  it  flourished  every  way,  but  its  chief  peculiarity  was, 
that  it  became  the  decided  organ  of  what  a  short  time 
before  had  begun  to  be  called  Taylorism.  Here  the  ques- 
tions. Whether  there  is  any  sinful  disposition  before  the  first 
sinful  act,  What  is  the  power  of  the  will  to  choose,  when 
motives  in  favor  of  a  good  are  set  before  it.  What  is  the  na- 
ture of  virtue,  and  its  relation  to  the  desire  of  happiness, 
What  is  the  true  conception  of  Divine  moral  government, — 
these  and  connected  questions,  were  discussed  with  all  the 
ability  which  the  three  men — the  two  already  named,  and 
Dr.  Fitch,  who  took  the  lead  in  New  Haven  theology — could 
command.  The  discussions  may  be  said  to  have  begun  to 
wane  when  Dr.  Goodrich  left  the  Spectator :  men  had  mado 
up  their  minds,  and  the  field  had  been  thoroughly  explored. 
Party  lines  had  become  drawn.  By  some,  New  Haven  the- 
<>logy>  i^  ^p5te  of  its  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  zeal  for 
revivals,  and  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  rever- 
ence for  Calvin  and  Edwards,  had  come  to  be  viewed   as 
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bold  Pelagianism ;  to  others  it  was  the  only  scheme  on  which 
preachers  could  fairly  offer  salvation  to  men  perishing  in 
their  sins. 

Of  the  theological  opinions  of  Dr.  Goodrich  let  me  say 
a  word  in  this  place.  He  had  been  brought  np  under 
Dr.  Dwight,  and  in  the  main  received  the  views  of  Christ- 
ian troth  tanght  by  him,  which  were  indeed  at  that  time 
substantially  the  views  of  all  New  England  theologians. 
To  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Dr.  Taylor  he  gave  his  adhe- 
sion, as  being  important  for  the  earnest  preaching  of  the 
Groepel;  and  he  felt  towards  that  eminent  theologian  the 
warmth  of  deep  personal  friendship.  But  at  no  time  of  his 
life  could  he  be  called  a  narrow  theological  partisan,  and 
during  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  been  in  his  theo- 
logical views  one  of  the  most  tolerant  and  truly  liberal  of 
men.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  person  who  had  less  of  what  was 
sectarian,  less  theological  narrowness,  or  bitterness  in  judg- 
ing of  religious  character,  or  more  willingness  to  allow  and 
to  do  justice  to  diversities  of  opinion  which  related  to  the 
non-eesentials  of  faith.  The  importance  of  practical  religion 
in  his  mind  so  far  outweighed  that  of  scientific  as  to  exclude 
all  theological  biases,  and  as  for  sectarian  biases,  he  never  had 
them. 

Passing  over  for  the  present  Dr.  Goodrich's  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  religious  interests  of  Yale  College,  which  were 
continued  through  his  lifetime  and  will  be  spoken  of  in  the 
sequel,  we  pass  to  his  transition  from  the  academical  to  the 
theological  department,  which  occurred  in  1889.  He  had  long 
felt  the  necessity  of  another  professor,  besides  the  two  al- 
ready existing,  whose  oflSce  it  should  be  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dents of  theology  for  the  pulpit  and  for  parochial  duties. 
With  this  in  view,  and  for  the  purpose  of  founding  such  a 
professorship,  he  offered  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale 
College,  convened  specially  to  consider  this  subject,  January 
10th,  1889,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  of  his  own  prop- 
erty, and  was  seconded  by  two  liberal  gentlemen,  Aristarchus 
Champion,  Esq.,  then  of  Hartford,  and  Rev.  Walter  H. 
Bidwell,  then  of  Philadelphia,  now  a  well  known  editor  of 
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New  York,  the  former  of  whom  pledged  himself  to  contribute 
for  the  salary  of  the  professor  six  hundred  dollars  for  ten 
years,  and  the  latter,  three  hundred  for  five.  In  Dr.  Good- 
rich's instrument  it  is  provided  that  on  the  appointment  of  a 
new  professor,  "  the  President  and  Fellows,  either  as  a  body, 
or,  by  their  committee,  to  consist  of  at  least  three  of  the  cler- 
ical part  of  the  Board,  shall  have  a  free  communication  with 
the  professor  elect  on  his  views  of  doctrinal  theology,  and  of 
the  duties  of  the  pastoral  charge,  such  as  is  customary  in  our 
churches  on  the  ordination  and  installation  of  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  if  they  are  satisfied  of  his  soundness  in  the  faith, 
of  his  personal  piety,  and  his  qualifications  for  the  office,  shall 
proceed  to  induct  him  into  the  same."  By  this,  I  understand 
him  to  express  his  preference  of  a  personal  examination  of 
religious  teachers  over  any  creed  subscribed  and  professed.  In 
an  appendix  to  this  instrument  he  expresses  his  desire  that  a 
regular  meeting  should  be  maintained  on  Saturday  evening, 
especially  during  the  two  first  terms  of  the  collegiate  year,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  academical  students  and  such  others  as 
may  choose  to  attend,  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion. 
He  has,  therefore,  it  is  added,  found  a  strong  inducement  to 
make  the  oflfer  for  an  endowment,  "in  the  hope  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  Fellows  would  direct  the  Professor  of  the  pastoral 
charge  to  exemplify  in  part  the  duties  of  his  office  before  his 
pupils  in  the  course  of  the  familiar  instruction  before  de- 
scribed." But  he  forbears  to  make  this  an  imperative  condi- 
tion  for  holding  the  office. 

The  corporation  of  the  college  accepted  these  liberal  oflTere, 
and  appointed  Kev.  Dr.  Joel  Parker,  then  of  the  Tabernacle 
church  in  New  York,  to  the  "  new  chair."  At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  board  he  signified  his  unwillingness  to  take  the 
office,  and  then  Dr.  Goodrich  himself  was  elected  to  fill  it. 
He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  continued  in  this  professor- 
ship until  his  death. 

The  regular  duties  to  which  Dr.  Goodrich  was  now  called 
were  such  as  his  past  life  had  qualified  him  for  in  an 
eminent  degree.  He  brought  to  the  criticism  on  the  coai- 
position  and  delivery  of  sermons,  the  rhetorical  practice  and 
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judgment  of  tlie  eighteen  years  which  be  had  spent  in  his 
former  professorship.  For  incnicating  the  duties  of  the  pas- 
toral Care,  he  was  qualified  not  only  by  his  own  brief  ex- 
perience, during  his  settlement  at  Middletown,  but  also  by  his 
truly  pastoral  labors  in  the  college.  The  active  interest 
which  he  had  long  taken  in  the  various  branches  of  the  mis- 
sionary work,  enabled  him  to  set  before  his  students  the 
claims  of  that  branch  of  ministerial  labor ;  and  oftentimes  he 
was  the  means  of  leading  them  to  consecrate  themselves  to 
God's  service  in  that  particular  field.  His  courses  of  lectures 
on  expository  preaching,  on  missions,  on  revivals,  and  on  the 
pastoral  charge,  were  all  fitted  to  form  practical  pastors,  and 
for  years  he  had  a  religious  meeting  once  a  week  with  the 
students  in  theology  for  the  purposes  of  practical  religion. 

During  the  twenty  yeare  while  he  held  this  professorship  his 
connection  with  the  college  proper  did  not  wholly  cease. 
Every  week  his  voice  was  heard  in  the  college  chapel.  His 
lectures  on  eloquence  were  delivered  at  once  to  the  theologi- 
cal students  and  to  the  Senior  Class  in  College,  and  were 
listened  to  with  as  much  pleasure,  as  well  as  benefit,  as  any 
others  in  the  course.  Appearing  no  longer  before  the  College 
students  in  the  attitude  of  a  di6ciplinarian,^u  which  quality 
he  had  always  been  thorough  and  strict, — freed  also  from 
some  of  those  unpleasant  collisions  which  his  duties  as  an  in- 
structor and  a  critic  brought  with  them,  he  was  able  now, 
more  than  ever  before,  to  present  himself  to  them  in  the 
light  of  a  religious  instructor  and  counselor.  And  here,  I  in- 
vite my  bearers  to  look  at  him  for  a  moment  in  his  religious 
inflnence  on  the  College,  which,  if  he  had  done  no  other  work 
in  the  world,  would  entitle  him  to  the  name  of  a  useful  man, 
and  to  moat  grateful  remembrance. 

His  religions  activity,  which  appeared  in  private  counsel, 
in  special  efforts  during  revivals  of  religion  and  in  his  weekly 
religious  meetings,  dates  back  at  an  early  period  of  his  official 
life  in  the  College.  From  the  first  he  had  taken,  as  he  could 
not  but  take,  a  warm  interest  in  its  spiritual  prosperity,  but 
his  energies  were  more  especially  directed  into  this  channel 
after  the  great  revival  in  1831,  and  still  more  systematically 
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after  he  occupied  a  chair  in  the  Theological  Faculty.     In 
these  works  of  love  imposed  on  him  by  no  official  duty  his 
heart  beat  most  freely  and  warmly ;  and  as  he  gather^  ex- 
perience of  the  hearts  of  others  in  their  multiform    phases 
of  doubt  and  distress,  a^  cases  of  conscience  were   poured 
into  his  ear,  and  Christians  in  despondency  came  to  him  for 
advice  and  relief,  as  burdened  souls,  struggling  against,  or 
for  conviction,  brought  by  friends  or  led  by  their  own  neces- 
sities, applied  to  him  for  help,  he  grew  in  sympathy,  in  knowl- 
edge of  religious  life  in  its  various  aspects,  in  the  readiness  to 
act  as  a  spiritual  adviser,  in  the  joy  of  being  an  instrument  in 
God's  hands  to  save  men.     As  he  grew  in  years  his  authority 
and  paternal  sway  increased  also.    He  had  acquired  a  wide- 
spread reputation,  transmitted  from  earlier  graduates,  of  being 
wise,  kind,  and  prompt  in  counsel.     Hence,  newly  entered 
members  of  the  college  sought  him  or  were  recommended  to 
him  by  others,  and  over  numbers  he  could  have  a  healthful 
influence  from  the  very  first.    He  was  a  hopeful  counselor,  in- 
clined to  look  favorably  rather  than  otherwise  on  the  eviden- 
ces of  Christian  character — not  breaking  the  bruised  reed  nor 
quenching  the  smoking  flax.     Some  came  to  him  witli  per- 
plexities such  as  so  many  young  persons  feel  in  regard  to  re- 
ligious truth.    He  did  not  treat  them  with  sternness,  as  tliough 
it  were  a  sign  of  being  no  Christian  to  doubt,  but  led  them 
gently  back  to  truth,  or  showed  them  how  by  a  false  theory 
they  had  thrown   into  truth  the  confusion  of  error.    Some 
came  as  to  a  confessor, — and  would  that  there  was  more  of 
private    confession  in  the  protestant   churches, — to  open  to 
him  the  secrets  of  a  wounded  soul.     He  prayed  and  wept  with 
them,  and  helped  them  to  believe  in  the  sympathy  of  Jesue. 
The  most  various  cases  were  brought  to  him  for  oounsel,  not 
only  by  the  Christian  students,  and  those  under  serious  im- 
pressions, but  by  older  persons ;  some  of  them  hesitating  in 
the  choice  of  a  profession,  deliberating  perhi^  whether  they 
should  enter  into  the  missionary  work,  or  having  chosen  it, 
how  they  should  best  engage  in  it ;  others,  perhaps,  ministers, 
meeting  with  impediments  in  their  calling ;  others  still  solicit- 
ing his  advice  as  to  the  management  of  great  religious  charities. 
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In  short,  no  man  probably  in  New  Haven  has  been  more  re- 
sorted to  aa  a  oounselor  than  he  wae  during  the  last  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life ;  and  they  who  went  to  him,  as  I 
have  done,  and  mnltitudes  of  others  scattered  over  this  land, 
will  not  soon  forget  his  wisdom  and  kindness,  nor  cease  to 
valerate  his  memory. 

The  counsels  and  wisdom  of  Dr.  Goodrich  were  especially 
called  into  requisition,  whenever  there  was  a  time  of  unusual 
thongbtfnlness  on  the  subject  of  religion  in  Yale  College.  I 
am  not  aware  that  he  had  had  any  experience  in  conducting 
revivals,  or  that  any  had  occurred  during  his  connection  with 
the  Ccdlege  before  the  year  1820,  but  from  that  time  onward 
he  entered  into  them  with  zeal  and  hopefulness,  he  longed  for 
them  as  the  harvest  times  of  the  Church,  and  ere  long  became 
the  most  efficient  laborer  in  them.  In  the  great  revival  of 
1831,  in  that  of  1841,  and  in  others  down  to  1858,  his  services 
to  the  cause  of  religion  were  inestimable  and  his  labors 
untiring.  Amid  his  pressing  literary  labors  he  was  ever 
ready  to  give  himself  up  to  the  public  speaking  and  private 
oouiwel  required  at  such  seasons,  as  to  his  most  important 
work. 

In  two  essays  he  has  given  to  the  world  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  religious  revivals.  In  one  of  these,  which  appeared 
in  Pro£  Edwards's  Quarterly  Kegister  for  1838,  he  follows 
their  history  down  to  that  time  in  Yale  College,  and  some 
years  afterwards  expressed  an  intention,  which  he  never  ful- 
filled, of  continuing  and  completing  the  narrative.  Being 
known  as  a  person  acquainted  with  the  history  of  religious 
awakenings,  and  skilled  in  conducting  them,  he  was  requested 
by  Dr.  Baird  to  write  the  chapter  on  revivals  which  forms  a 
part  of  that  gentleman's  work  on  '^  Keligion  in  the  CTnited 
States  of  America."  In  that  essay.  Dr.  Goodrich  traces  re- 
vivals from  their  first  occurrence  in  this  country  onwards,  and 
then  shows  what  there  is  in  this  peculiar  movement  to  favor 
the  progress  of  religion,  what  helps  to  Christian  feeling  and  to 
earnest  prayer,  what  helps  to  the  thoughtful  enquirer  in  the 
solemnity  of  the  seas(m  and  the  sympathy  of  others  around 
him.    Dr.  Goodrich  firmly  believed  that  all  the  work  of  life, 
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exoept  in  peculiar  cases,  ought  to  go  on  daring  revivals  as  at 
other  times,  that  students  were  more  likely  to  enter  upon  a 
decidedly  Christian  Kfe  when  they  studied  at  such  seasons 
than  when  they  gave  their  whole  thought  and  feeling  to  the 
subject  of  religion  ;  he  dreaded  that  too  great  tension  of  feel- 
ing which,  dwelling  upon  one  absorbing  subject  hour  after 
hour  produces,  and  believed  that  the  mind  cannot  be  absolved 
at  such  times  from  its  ordinary  laws  of  action.    He  regarded 
the  phases  of  religion  as  infinitely  diversified,  and  looked  on 
the  forms  of  piety  at  its  birth  in  the  soul  with  a  most  hopeful 
eye ;  jet  his  chosen  way  of  dealing  with  the  conscience  of  a 
person  upder  religious  impressions,  was  to  lead  him  without 
delay  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  service  of  God  and  Christ. 
The  weekly  religious  meetings  which  Dr.  GKxKlrich  con- 
ducted were  among  his  happiest  means  of  religious  influence. 
It  had  been  Dr.  Dwight's  custom  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
which  was  the  stated  time  for  the  meetings  of  the  Church  to 
go  into  them,  to  make  an  address  on  some  religious  topic, 
and  then  retire,  leaving  the  younger  members  by  themselves. 
This  practice  Dr.  Goodrich  and  others  resumed,  but  I  cannot 
ascertain  that  it  was  steadily  followed  up  for  any  long  period. 
In   1839,  however,  on    entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  new 
professorship,  he  determined  to  carry  out  the   suggestions 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  accompanying  his  sub- 
scription for  the  founding  of  the  chair.    Weekly  meetings, 
now  begun,  and  held,  either  at  first  or  not  long  afterward  on 
Sunday  evening,  just  after  the  evening  meal,  were  continued 
by  him  in  strength  and  feebleness  steadily  until  his  last  illness. 
These  meetings  will  be  associated  by  the  later  classes  in  the 
College  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Goodrich  whenever  it  is  men- 
tioned, and  probably  they  were  the  most  useful  labors  of  his 
life.    Here  the  sins  and  evils  of  College  life  came  up  for  re- 
buke.   Here  the  vicious  tendencies  of  literature  and  of  the 
spirit  of  the  time  were  met  and  counteracted.    Here  the 
sermon  of  the  day  in  the  Chapel  was  pressed  upon  the  con- 
science.   Here  Christian  fidelity  and  watchftilness  were  in- 
culcated on  the  youthful  professor  of  religion.    Here,  once  a 
month,  the  wants  of  the  heathen  and  the  state  of  missionary 
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enterprise  were  bronght  before  tbe  minds  of  the  yonng,  as 
points  of  cardinal  interest  for  Christians.  The  addresses,  short 
in  compass,  not  occupying  generally  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-fiye  minutes,  earnest  and  eloquent  in  manner,  wisely 
adapted  in  subject  for  the  audience,  were  models  of  the 
Christian  homily — they  were,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
nails  and  goads  fastened  by  the  master  of  assemblies. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  meetings  for  religious  purposes  in 
which  his  voice  of  prayer  and  exhortation  was  heard.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  meeting  which  he  held  with  the  theo- 
logical students  once  a  week  for  religious  purposes.  During 
several  years  he  was  the  center  of  a  religious  gathering  in 
which  the  families  of  the  College  professors  were  united. 
Then,  on  the  installation  of  Prof.  Fisher,  five  years  since,  he, 
with  other  older  members  of  the  Church,  came  into  the  meet- 
ings on  Friday  evening,  in  which,  after  the  pastor,  he  never 
ceased  to  sustain  the  principal  part. 

Tn  the  great  religious  societies  of  the  day  he  felt  a  warm  in- 
terest, and  generally  took  a  very  prominent  place.  When  the 
movement  in  favor  of  temperance  was  started,  he  advocated 
it  with  zeal  and  joined  in  the  efforts  made  in  this  town  to  pro- 
mote its  success.  In  the  society  for  promoting  college  educa- 
tion at  the  west,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  most 
trusted  directors.  In  the  operations  of  the  Tract  Society  at 
New  York  he  joined  heart  and  hand,  until  his  disapproval  of 
the  spirit  shown  by  the  Society  nearly  two  years  since,  which 
he  viewed  as  time-serving  and  irreligious,  led  him  to  publish 
a  powerful  remonstrance  against  their  proceedings ;  he  then 
withdrew  from  all  share  in  the  Society's  proceedings,  and  sup- 
ported the  Institution  at  B<>ston.  In  the  Bible  Society,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  a  member  of  the  important  com- 
mittee whose  duty  it  was  to  determine  how  far  the  Society 
should  undo  the  labors  of  the  late  committee  of  revision. 
Since  the  news  of  his  death  reached  the  managers  of  the 
Society,  they  have  expressed  their  sense  of  his  worth  in  appro- 
priate resolutions.  Perhaps  his  affections  were  more  bound 
up  in  the  American  Board  (of  which  he  was  a  corporate 
member)  than  in  any  other  of  the  charities  of  our  day.    Few 
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members  had  more  influence  or  urged  the  canse  of  the  Board 
with  more  eloquence  than  he,  when  his  health  permitted  him 
to  attend  the  annual  meetings.  And  few  members  gave  more 
substantial  evidences  of  their  regard  for  the  great  work  of 
Christian  missions. 

During  these  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  two  secular  labors 
occupied  much  of  his  time,  which  our  sketch  would  be  incom- 
plete if  it  did  not  notice.  The  first  of  these  was  the  repeated 
revision  of  Dr.  Noah  Webster's  English  Dictionary.  His  con- 
nection with  this  dictionary  began  soon  after  its  publication  by 
bis  father-in-law  in  1828.  He  had  made  representations  to 
Dr.  Webster  that  an  abridgment  of  the  original  quarto  in  two 
volumes  would  be  highly  important,  and  indeed  serviceable  to 
the  sale  of  the  larger  work.  But  the  lexicographer,  now  to  old 
man,  was  indisposed  to  set  about  the  task,  although  willing  that 
Prof.  G^drich  should  undertake  it.  Accordingly,  soon  after 
the  publication  of  the  quarto  edition,  an  abridged  edition  in 
octavo  appeared,  ezecnted  by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Prof.  Gk>odrich.  It  became  his  proper- 
ty, and  turned  out  to  be  a  very  popular  work. 

In  1840,  another  unabridged  edition  was  carried  through 
the  press  by  Dr.  Webster,  and  in  1843  this  veteran  scholar 
died  at  the  age  of  85.  It  was  deemed  important  both  for  the 
interests  of  ihe  family  and  for  those  of  thq  Messrs.  Merriam 
of  Springfield,  who  bad  acquired  an  interest  in  the  work,  that 
a  thorough  revision  of  the  unabridged  dictionary  should  be 
attempted,  and  Dr.  Gk>odrich  was  requested  to  undertake  the 
labor.  This  revision,  although  he  was  assisted  by  several  col- 
laborators and  scribes,  cost  unwearied  pains  and  occupied  a 
good  part  of  the  working  hours  of  several  years.  It  appeared 
in  1847,  in  one  volume,  small  quarto ;  and  being  put,  by  the 
sagacity  of  the  publishers,  into  such  a  shape,  and  at  such  a 
cost,  that  it  could  be  purchased  by  a  large  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, it  had  immense  success.  At  the  same  time  with  this 
went  on  a  revision  of  the  octavo  edition  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. Several  years  later  Dr.  Goodrich  began  a  collection 
of  synonyms,  on  which  he  bestowed  great  labor,  and  which,  in 
its  present  form,  is  believed  to  be  more  complete  and  useful 
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than  any  similar  eoUeotion  in  the  English  language.  This  was 
introdnced  nnder  the  appropriate  words  first  into  two  abridg- 
ments of  the  original  dictionary,  and  then  much  enlarged 
into  a  new  edition  of  the  unabridged  work,  called  the  pictorial 
edition,  which  has  recently  seen  the  light,  to  which  also  an 
important  appendix  (of  new  words)  was  added  by  Dr. 
Goodrich.  Nor  did  he  cease  to  work  upon  English  lexicog- 
raphy until  the  close  of  his  life. 

In  1853  was  published  his  work  entitled  Select  British 
Eloquence,  which,  in  one  closely  printed  octavo  of  nearly 
a  thousand  pages,  contains  the  best  speeches  of  the  most 
distinguished  English  orators,  accompanied  by  critical  and 
biographical  sketches,  arguments,  and  notes.  This  work 
has  deservedly  received  high  commendation.  Its  critical 
and  biogn^hical  introductions  are,  in  the  case  of  the 
principal  orators,  as  Burke,  Fox,  and  the  two  Pitts,  ex- 
tended to  a  considerable  length,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  im- 
portant particulars  of  their  lives,  and  a  fair  as  well  as  thor- 
ough view  of  their  styles  of  oratory,  while  the  summaries  of 
the  arguments,  and  the  notes,  put  the  reader  in  a  position  to 
understand  what  he  reads,  nearly  as  well  as  could  be  done 
when  the  speeches  were  delivered.  The  author  brought  to 
the  preparation  of  this  work  the  opinions  and  critical  esti- 
mates which  many  years  of  familiarity  with  British  models 
enabled  him  to  mature,  and  he  took  great  delight  in  the 
subject    No  one  can  help  feeling  that  he  was  at  home. 

Such  were  the  principal  occupations — ^many  of  them  self- 
imposed — ^with  which  the  life  of  Dr.  Goodrich  was  crowned. 
A  life  so  full  of  work,  even  in  its  intervals  of  leisure,  needed 
all  the  working  hours  of  each  day  to  carry  on  its  tasks.  And 
yet  he  was  often  interrupted  in  his  pursuits  by  illness.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  his  office  in  the  College  the  same  ill  health 
accompanied  him  which  had  required  him  to  resign  his 
charge  at  Middletown.  At  length,  in  1825,  he  sought  to 
reinstate  his  health  by  a  tour  in  Europe,  upon  which  he  was 
absent  a  year  from  his  post.  Since  then  he  has  been  liable  to 
diarp  and  sudden  attacks  which  prostrated  him  for  a  while, 
but  from  which  the  remarkable  elasticity  of  his  constitution 
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enabled  him  soon  to  rally.  About  Biz  yean  ago  he  had  an 
alarming  attack  of  an  apoplectic  nature,  from  which  it  was 
thought  for  a  time  that  he  would  nerer  recover.  Bat  he 
rallied  again,  and  ere  long  threw  himself  into  his  manifold 
labors  as  earnestly  as  ever.  Again,  in  the  spring  of  1850, 
just  at  the  close  of  exhausting  labor  in  lexicography,  the 
overworked  and  wearied  brain  threatening  a  new  assault  on 
the  powers  of  life,  obliged  him  to  spend  a  considerable  part 
of  the  warm  season  in  repose  and  relaxation.  He  returned 
again  to  take  up  his  old  labors  and  commence  new  ones,  with 
his  mind  as  vigorous  ud  his  heart  as  large  as  ever ;  through 
the  winter  he  discharged  his  wonted  duties  in  the  Seminary, 
carried  on  his  Sunday  evening  meetings,  and  was  strong 
enough  to  employ  himself  in  literary  work  for  several  hours 
each  day.  It  seemed  as  if  his  tenacious  and  elastic  ccmstitu- 
tion  might  still  hold  out  perhaps  for  several  years  to  come. 
But  God  willed  otherwise.  On  Friday  afternoon,  February 
17th,  he  returned  home  from  a  lecture  to  his  theological  class, 
on  the  pastoral  charge,  feeling  quite  unwell,  and  his  illness,  as 
it  grew  upon  him,  proved  to  be  bilious  pneumonia.  It  was 
severe,  but  not  alarming,  when,  on  Saturday,  February  35th, 
early  in  tibe  morning,  he  had  a  shock  of  paralysis,  which  took 
away  his  power  of  speech.  Another  shock,  or  more  than  one, 
supervening  later  in  the  day,  closed  his  life  at  4^  o'clock  of 
the  afternoon.  It  was  not  given  to  him  to  testify  in  the 
mortal  hour  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel  which  he  had  taught, 
and  by  which  he  had  lived ;  but  who  needed  from  him  that 
testimony  ?  It  was  felt  to  be  a  mercy  that  his  life,  so  strong 
and  full  as  it  had  proved  itself  all  along,  was  not  left  to  a  long 
grapple  with  death.  He  died  wiUi  comparatiyely  little  pain, 
and  in  a  moment 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  efficiency  of  Dr.  Goodrich 
must  have  made  it  evident,  even  to  those  who  knew  little  of 
him,  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  What  now  was  the  secret 
of  his  power,  and  whwe  did  that  strength  lie,  which  every 
one  who  was  brought  into  contact  with  him  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged. It  lay  not  in  endowments  of  mind  by  themselves,  al- 
though he  had  a  mind  well  constituted,  and  deficient  in  no 
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quality  whidi  belongs  to  human  nature.  But  it  lay  in  tbat 
onion  of  mental  and  moral  traits,  which  makes  the  man  ef- 
fective  and  iuflueDtial  in  the  practical  afiairs  of  life.  He  bad 
correctness  and  sounduess  of  judgment.  With  a  sharp  eye  he 
ran  through  the  complications  which  present  themselves  to  us 
in  life,  disentangled  them  and  brought  the  leading  causes  with 
clearness  before  the  minds  of  others.  He  discerned  the  proba- 
bilitiee  of  the  future,  and  calculated  accurately  the  oontin- 
gencies  of  things.  He  judged  with  great  correctness  the 
weight  of  arguments,  what  force  they  had  in  themselves,  and 
what  influence  they  would  have  on  different  minds.  This, 
united  with  other  qualities,  made  him  most  able  and  con- 
vincing in  argument,  and  gave  him  a  eway  over  impartial 
minde  which  was  very  uncommon.  United  with  judgment,  in 
him  was  a  quality  which  often  everpowers  it,  but  over 
which  he  was  able  generally  to  hold  die  reins.  I  refer  to 
the  arilOT  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  any  cavfte  he 
undertook,  magnifying  its  importance,  and  increasing  the. 
desirableness  of  its  attidnment.  To  this  characteristic  was 
allied  a  very  great  activity  of  mind,  seen  among  other  things 
in  forecasting  the  future  and  laying  plans  which  reached  for- 
ward far  into  distant  years.  Ko  man  that  I  have  ever  seen 
was  more  fertile  in  suggestions  for  overcoming  difficulties, 
n<me  more  ready  in  devising  the  means  by  which  the  ends  he 
had  proposed  to  himsdf  could  be  accomplished.  Whilst  he 
was  in  the  OoUege  Faculty  a  very  large  part  of  the  dianges 
and  improvements  originated  with  him.  K  now  he  had  been 
a  timid  man,  this  restless  ectiTity  of  his  woakl  have  preyed 
upon  his  own  soul.  But  he  was  hopeAil  and  fearless,  sanguine 
of  success,  and  ^Graid  neither  to  take  responsibility  nor  en- 
counter opposition.  We  must  also,  in  estimating  his  practical 
power,  take  into  account  his  accessibleness  and  readiness  of 
access  to  others,  his  native  kindliness,  which  opened  the  ave- 
nues of  influence.  To  this  is  to  be  added  his  power  of  ex- 
pression,  which  must  have  been  native,  however  culMvated  it 
may  have  been  by  rhetorical  studies.  All  these  qualities  com- 
bined, gave  him,  in  enforcing  truth,  in  discussing  measures,  in 
statbg  argUDMnts,  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  impressiye- 
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ness.  I  have  heard  him  Bometimes  when  I  have  thcmght  him 
among  the  raoet  cogent  and  eloquent  Bpeakers  I  ever  listened 
to,  and  I  have  thought  Ihat  with  his  great  skill  in  bringing 
forward  arguments  in  their  best  shape  and  order,  his  strength 
of  appeal  to  the  sense  of  responsibility,  his  eleamess  in  pre- 
senting truth,  he  might  have  reached  the  highest  eminence  at 
the  bar,  if  he  had  originally  turned  his  talents  in  that  di- 
rection. 

To  these  powers  he  joined  great  rapidity  in  the  movements 
of  his  mind,  in  devising  plans  and  executing  them.  He  was 
thus  qualified  to  throw  ofiT  work  fast  And  yet,  to  this  was 
joined  the  seemingly  inconsistent  quality  of  unwearied  pains- 
taking. I  have  often  wondered  how  sndi  a  man,  so  natively 
restless,  and  of  so  nervous  a  temperament,  could  endure  the 
drudgery  of  drilling  in  speaking  and  eomposition,  day  after 
day,  as  he  did  while  he  was  Professor  of  Rhetoric.  It  seemed 
as  if,  when  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind  Uiat  an  end  was  de- 
sirable, the  amount  of  toil  to  secure  it  became  of  no  account. 
Or  rather  he  was  ardent  without  being  impatient  He  had 
an  energy  of  will  and  of  principle  which  kept  him  working 
till  a  thorough  result  could  be  effected. 

The  religious  character  of  Dr.  Goodrich  will  be  remembered 
by  his  students  and  his  fellow-citizens  longer  than  any  of  his 
distinctive  moral  or  intellectual  traits,  and  by  those  who 
knew  him  longest  will  be  remembered  as  a  character  that 
went  on  steadily  improving  in  purity,  zeal  for  doing  good,  and 
salf-conaecration.  Some  of  the  Christian  traits  which  show 
most  brightly  in  him  deserve  to  be  mentioned  apart  And, 
first,  he  was  a  Kopffvi  and  joyful  CkrUiian.  This  was  to  be 
observed  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  I  have  heard 
him  speak  more  than  once  in  private  of  Christian  joy,  and 
that  it  might  be  reached  and  ought  to  be  aimed  at.  His  in- 
ternal peace  in  his  last  years  seemed  to  be  disturbed  by  no 
serious  doubts  or  fears.  He  looked  out  of  himself  at  the  great 
objects  of  Christian  faith  ior  consolation,  and  held  the  opinion 
that  the  tendency  to  search  the  heart  and  explore  the  motives 
which  had  been  fostered  by  such  books  as  Edwards's  on  the 
affections  had  been  pushed  too  far,  that  gloomy  self-distrustful 
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Christians  had  been  made  by  it,  who  by  this  means  were 
shorn  of  a  part  of  their  power.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer j 
who  believed  in  its  efficiency  with  God,  and  not  merely  in 
its  reaction  on  the  petitioner,  a  man  who  prayed  ^^  always 
with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the  spirit,  and  watching 
hereunto  with  all  perseverance  and  supplication  for  all 
saints."  All  who  knew  him  knew  that  he  was  a  devout  man, 
one  who  held  constant  intercourse  with  Gh>d,  in  public  and 
private,  in  set  seasons  and  in  ejaculations,  who  prayed  ear- 
nestly over  his  daily  toils  as  well  as  over  his  spiritual  interests, 
with  whom  the  prosperity  of  religion  was  a  constant  subject 
of  interest  and  of  fervent  desire.  And  this  prayerfulness  was 
associated  witli  a  living  faith  in  a  present  Spirit,  daily  dwelling 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  seek  for  him  and  guiding  them  in 
the  ways  of  peace.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  Chri$tian 
munificence.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  founded  the  pro- 
fessorship which  he  afterwards  filled  in  the  theological  depart- 
ment by  a  very  considerable  donation.  In  the  year  1858  he 
gave  another  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  be  employed  as 
an  accumulating  fnnd  for  the  uses  of  the  same  department ; 
and  in  all  the  subscriptions  made  to  Yale  College,  he  was 
among  the  readiest  and  most  liberal  of  its  friends.  In  con- 
tributions to  public  objects,  especially  to  the  cause  of  missions, 
he  was  always  foremost.  Nor  was  there  any  means  of  doing 
good  for  which  his  purse  was  not  opened.  The  wonder  was 
sometimes  expressed  where  a  man  by  no  means  wealthy  found 
the  resources  which  he  parted  with  so  freely.  But  the  ex- 
planation lay  in  his  sagacity,  thrift,  and  economy.  The  rev- 
enues from  his  copyrights  and  literary  labors  were  managed 
and  husbanded  with  skill,  and  were  used  as  not  his  own  but 
Gk>d's.  The  large  sum  given  for  a  theological  accumulating 
fimd  was  the  fruit  of  years  of  careful  saving  for  this  express 
purpose.  And  with  this  munificence  a  epirit  of  kindness  and 
sympathy  ran  parallel,  which  was  manifested  in  a  thousand 
ways  towards  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  afflicted,  those  who 
were  struggling  to  obtain  an  education,  those  who  in  any  way 
had  fair  claims  upon  his  compassion.  To  the  widow  and  the 
female  left  destitute  by  visitations  of  Providence  he  was  a 
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bonntifal  and  constaDt  friend,  and  none  will  more  wannly 
testify  to  his  goodness  than  peraons  of  this  deseription.  To 
his  acquaintances  in  their  a£Biictions  he  was  the  first  and 
readiest  of  consolers,  and  the  most  prompt  visitor  in  illness.  It 
was  not  enoQgh  for  him  to  contribute  his  money,  but  in  cases 
of  distress  he  invoked  the  aid  of  other  bene&ctors ;  he  found 
work  for  those  who  were  out  of  employment ;  he  spent  hia 
valuable  time  in  counsel  to  those  who  sought  it ;  he  took  the 
sick  or  the  distressed  into  his  house ;  in  short,  his  activity  in 
benevolence  was  as  large  as  in  the  literary  undertakings  and 
the  official  employments  which  were  the  immediate  business 
of  his  life. 

I  will  only  add,  that  he  was  always  ready  to  converse  (»i 
religious  topics;  not  merely  on  theological  opinions,  or  the 
meaning  of  scripture,  or  the  operations  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, but  on  those  spiritual  truths  which  touch  the  heart,  and 
on  the  inner  life  itself.  He  slid  readily  uid  willingly  into 
these  subjects.  He  showed  that  they  were  daily  near  and 
familiar.  The  reserve  which  is  so  habitual  to  many  of  the 
best  men  npon  these  deepest  of  subjects,  had  worn  away  from 
his  mind;  they  were  great  realities,  in  his  judgment  to  be 
dwelt  upon  and  spoken  of  as  much  as  any  other. 

In  endeavoring  thus  to  estimate  the  life  and  character  of 
Dr.  Goodrich,  I  am  naturally  brought  back  to  those  words 
which  stood  at  the  head  of  this  discourse :  ^^  Not  slothful  in 
business ;  fervent  in  spirit ;  serving  the  Lord,  (or  seiadng  the 
opportunity ;)  rejoicing  in  hope ;  patient  in  tribulation ;  con* 
tinning  instant  in  prayer;  distributing  to  the  necessities  of 
saints;  given  to  hospitality."  Has  not  this  whole  discourse 
been  an  illustration  of  one  or  another  of  these  practical  Christ- 
ian virtues;  of  untiring  and  sleepless  industry  and  activity 
upon  Christian  principles ;  of  ardor  in  doing  good  which  took 
up  Gk>d's  cause  as  if  it  were  his  own ;  of  a  promptness  and  ^- 
ciency  which  had  already  planned  and  sometimes  accomplish- 
ed, while  other  men  were  thinking  of  setting  out ;  of  a  radiant, 
trustful,  hopeful  piety ;  of  prayerfulness  in  daily  life ;  of  a 
stream  of  charities  and  sympathies  towards  the  servants  and 
the  cause  of  Christ,  and  those  distressed  ones  whom  Christ 
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made  his  own  by  pitying  them )  There  is  yet  one  of  these 
paicil-tonches  of  the  Apostle,  which  I  haye  not  noticed — 
^^  patient  in  tribnlation."  One  son  was  taken  away  from  him  in 
childhood*  Two  bright-faced  daughters  graced  his  family, 
nntil  they  were  given  in  marriage  to  young  men  of  worth  and 
{HTcmilse.  But  in  the  very  morning  of  their  married  life  the 
mower's  scythe  cut  them  down  in  their  new  homes,  and  in  the 
caae  of  one  of  them  without  the  father  being  near  to  see  her  die. 
This,  though  they  died  in  hope,  was  laihulaficn^  but  it  was 
tribulation  patiently  b(»me,  and  he  surrendered  submissively 
the  gifts  and  the  hopes  which  Gk)d  had  lent  him. 

To  those  survivors  of  his  family  whose  turn  has  come  to 
mourn  for  him,  I  need  not  attempt  to  act  the  part  of  a  consoler 
which  he  has  sustained  towards  me  and  towards  so  many. 
There  is  consolation,  or  rather  joy,  suggested  by  his  life  and 
his  death.  That  he  lived  to  that  epoch  of  old  age  beyond 
which  life  begins  to  be  labor  and  sorrow,  and  just  there  passed 
away  by  no  painful  death,  that  he  had  spent  a  life  full  of 
accomplishment  and  results,  that  he  had  walked  with  God  in 
near  and  nearer  intimacy,  these  things  surely  are  what,  if  any- 
thing, can  take  away  sadness  and  gloom  from  death. 

To  the  College,  to  its  religious  interests  especially,  his  loss 
is  exceedingly  great,  and  as  its  oldest  officer,  I  have  felt  it  to 
be  appropriate  for  me,  once  his  pupil,  then  his  colleague,  and 
brought  into  near  relations  to  him,  to  express  on  my  own  part, 
on  that  of  my  colleagues,  and  on  that  of  the  students,  upon 
whom  his  hold  was  strong  and  close,  our  sense  of  the  loss; 
Who  shall  iill  the  breach  %  What  more  earnest  spirit  of  sur- 
viv<M«,  what  new  zeid  of  another  and  kindness  like  his  own  can 
perpetuate  his  influence }  May  God,  who  loves  his  own  cause 
better  thui  his  servants  love  it,  and  has  the  resources  of 
boundless  wisdom,  help  where  man  fails. 
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Article  IV.— HEBREW  SERVITUDE. 

All  institnticms  are  organic.  They  grow,  and  are  the  pro- 
dact  of  previous  and  present  circumstances.  At  each  period 
of  their  life,  they  embody  the  results  of  all  their  preceding 
history.  Their  character  is  like  the  flavor  of  flruit— depend- 
ent on  germ,  soil,  climate  and  culture ;  and  in  order  fully  to 
understand,  and  correctly  to  estimate  an  institution,  we  must 
know  its  history ;  we  must  know  the  character  of  the  original 
germ  planted,  the  people  among  whom  it  grew  to  maturity, 
the  religion,  polity,  and  manners  of  that  people,  and  the  spe- 
cific enactments  pertaining  to  the  particular  institution  under 
consideration.  This  is  eminently  true  of  slavery,  not  only  be- 
cause it  has  a  history,  but  because,  next  to  the  domestic  rela- 
tions, the  servile  are  the  most  intimate  and  influentiaL  Next 
to  the  bond  which  unites  husband  and  wife ;  which  ties  parent 
to  child ;  the  bond  of  bondage  binds  together  the  largest  num- 
ber of  reciprocal  influences.  While,  therefore,  this  intmise  re- 
dprocity  enables  us  to  form  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the 
s^rile  institutions  found  in  each  nation  of  past  or  present 
history,  it  becomes  a  fruitful  source  of  error,  in  reasoning  from 
the  servile  institution  of  one  nation,  to  the  servile  institution  of 
anotlier.  Slavery  has  been  practiced  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
globe,  but  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  infer  that  its  character 
was  as  uniform  as  its  prevalence  has  been  universaL  It  would 
be  as  if  a  man  should  infer  fh)m  the  universality  of  marriage, 
that  the  practice  in  Eden  corresponded  with  the  practice  in  Utah : 
a  mistake  as  vicious  in  logic  as  it  would  be  pernicious  in  ethics. 
In  discussing,  therefore,  die  character  of  Hebrew  servitude,  we 
shall  not  seek  for  light  or  illustrations  in  the  dark  and  heathen 
systems  of  Greece  or  Rome — ^fuU  and  accurate  as  is  our  knowl- 
edge  of  those  systems ; — ^neither  shall  we  ref<^  to  American 
slavery,  though  it  is  a  legally  deflned  system  and  claims  to  be 
scriptural.  For,  save  in  the  single  abstract  relation  of  servant 
and  master,  there  is  hardly  a  feature  common  to  both — ^not 
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enough  to  make  out  even  a  family  resemblance.  The  fruit  of 
the  two  kinds,  as  we  shall  see,  differing  as  much  in  form  and 
flavor,  as  the  pungent  and  woody  crab-apple  differs  from  the 
mild  and  luscious  Baldwin  or  Belmont.  There  are  analogies 
in  the  yillenage  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  serfdom  of 
Buasia,  to  Hebrew  servitude ;  but  neither  with  them  shall  we 
institute  comparisons  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of 
Hebrew  servitude.  All  the  materials  necessary  to  its  discus- 
sion and  understanding,  are  within  a  small  and  accessible  com- 
pass. The  system  is  one  legally  defined  and  punctiliously 
regulated  by  inspiration.  Its  character,  the  circumstances  of 
its  origin,  so  far  as  these  influenced  the  system,  are  bound  up 
in  the  same  volume,  and  everything  requisite  or  legitimate  to 
die  discussion  is  confined  to  the  Old  Testament — we  had  almost 
said,  to  the  Pentateuch. 

What  we  need,  to  understand  the  subject,  is  not  a  knowledge 
of  this  institution  among  other  people,  but  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  among  the  Hebrews.  To  settle  this  question  we  need 
bring  nothing  to  the  Bible.  The  facts  are  all  recorded  there 
already,  and  are  recorded  by  divine  authority.  We  need 
simj^y  to  come  with  unprejudiced  minds,  unper verted  associa- 
tions, and  an  honest  purpose  to  know  the  truth.  All  moral 
questions,  among  a  Christian  people,  come  finally  back  to  the 
Bible — this  is  the  divine  constitution.  The  word  of  Ood  is  the 
last  reason  of  the  church.  Find  out  the  meaning  of  the  Spirit, 
and  then,  among  Christians,  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  contro- 
versy. With  a  view  to  the  better  understanding  of  Hebrew  ser- 
vitude, as  it  was  constituted  and  approved  by  Jehovah,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  revert  briefly  to  liie  two  most  characteristic 
periods  of  its  preliminary  history — the  patriarchal,  and  the 
Egyptian — ^periods  of  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  years 
each.  Bible  history  is  very  explicit,  as  to  the  fact  of  servi- 
tude among  the  patriarchs.  Abraham  brought  it  with  him 
ont  of  the  heathenism  beyond  the  Euphrates.  He  took  with 
him  "  Sarah  his  wife,  Lot  his  brother's  son,  and  all  their  sub- 
stance that  ihey  had  gathered,  and  the  souls  that  they  had 
gotten  in  Haran^^  (Gen.  xii,  6.)  And  it  is  probable,  that  he 
held  these  ^^ souls"  by  the  same  tenure,  by  which  others,  in 
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Mesopotamia,  held  them.  Among  the  presents,  which  he 
bronght  with  him  from  his  sojonrn  in  Egypt,  were  ^^mea 
servants  and  maid  servants."  (G^n.  xii,  16.)  Among  the  pos- 
sessions of  Isaac,  are  ennmerated  ^^  possession  of  flocks,  and 
possession  of  herds,  and  great  store  of  servants."  (Gten.  xxvi, 
14.)  In  the  greeting,  which  Jacob  anthorizes  the  messengers 
to  give  to  Esan,  he  says,  ^^  And  I  have  oxen  and  asses,  flocks 
and  men-servants  and  women-servants."  (G«n.  xxxii,  5.)  The 
faet^  therefore,  of  patriarchal  servitude,  is  clear;  bnt  the 
character  of  the  relation  is  not  so  clear.  It  may,  however,  be 
safely  afSrmed,  that  the  free  spirit  and  free  life  of  a  nomadic 
people  is  incompatible  with  grinding  bondage.  So  unnatural 
is  the  state  of  bondage,  and  so  purely  the  creature  of  positive 
law,  that  chattel  slavery,  as  a  system,  is  unknown  to  savages 
and  nomads.  The  very  existence  of  the  institution  is  evi- 
dence of  that  stage  of  civilization,  in  which  might  legally 
rules  over  right  The  fact  that  Abn^m  armed  three  hundred 
and  ei^teen  of  his  servants  to  rescue  his  nephew,  (G^n.  xiv, 
14,)  proves  that  they  were  bound  to  him  more  by  affection 
than  by  power,  and  were  not  so  much  slaves  as  faithful  re- 
tainers. In  2  Sam.  ix,  9, 10,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the 
relation  sustained  at  least  by  some  servants, — they  were  liege- 
men. Then,  too,  it  is  nowhere  recorded  that  the  servants 
of  the  patriarchs  were  owned  in  fee-simple ;  and  from  the 
apparently  careful  manner  in  which  ^^  servants"  are  dis- 
criminated from  ^^  cattle  and  money,"  in  those  passages 
where  wealtli  is  summed  up,  as  compared  with  those  where 
greatness  is  described,  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  that  ser- 
vants were  never  ^^  chattels,"  but  were  menials,  hirelings 
and  clans-men.*    But  however  indistinct  the  notion  of  patri- 

*  Gkn.  xiii,  2.  **  And  Abraham  wu  very  rich  in  ctUtU^  in  mlvsr,  tmd  in  foUL^ 
Comp.  with  Gen.  xii,  16|  **  And  he  had  (lit  there  was  to  him)  sheep,  and  oxen, 
and  he-asses,  and  men-servants,  and  maid-seryants,  and  she-asses,  and  camels.* 

(}en.  xxri,  IS,  14.  ^  And  the  man  (Isaac)  waxed  ffnai,  and  went  forward  and 
grew  until  he  became  Terj  ^rt^i :  for  he  had  (there  was  to  him)  poMcssion  of 
flocks,  poasession  of  herds,  and  ("poseosiion"  is  not  repeated)  great  store  of 
senrants.^ 

Gen.  XXX,  4S.  "  And  the  man  (Jacob)  increased  exceedingly,  and  had  (there 
was  to  him)  much  cattle,  aad  mald-serranti,  and  men-eerrants^  and  oamdfl,  and 
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archal  s^^itnde  may  be,  as  to  tenure,  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  brings  into  prominent  relief  some  of  the  civil, 
religions,  and  domestic  rights  with  which  servants  were 
endowed.  Circumcision,  which  was  the  initiative  into  citizen- 
skip,  and  church  and  household  membership,  was  the  divine 
privilege  and  duty  of  every  servant — ^whether  "  bom  in  the 
house,  or  bought  with  money  of  the  stranger."  (Gen.  xvii,  13, 
13.)  It  put  them  under  the  ssgis  of  the  divine  covenant, 
Buctified  them  as  being  in  the  messianic  succession,  and 
endowed  them  with  the  hope  of  citizenship  in  the  kingdom 
of  6od«  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  these  domestic, 
dvil,  and  ecclenastical  immunities,  and  utterly  abhorrent  to 
the  gentle,  pure,  and  noble  associations  which  cluster  about 
tbem,  to  snppose  that  men,  women,  and  children,  thus  sol- 
emnly engrafted  upon  the  family  and  the  church  of  God, 
ehonld  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  markets ;  and  that,  too,  by 
their  covenant  fathers  and  brothers.  These  family,  state,  and 
church  privileges  were  the  ^^ses  triplex,"  under  whose  pro- 
tection the  servant  of  patriarchal  times  followed  the  fortunes 
of  his  master,  ^^  not  now  as  a  servant,  but  above  a  servant,  a 
brother  beloved,"  and  a  competent  member  of  the  household, 
a  vital  member  of  the  state.  With  these  prerogatives,  they 
lecompanied  thdr  masters  into  Egypt.  During  the  two  hun- 
dred years  that  Israel  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Ham,  their 
own  condition  changed  probably  more  than  that  of  their 
servants.  They,  themselves,  became  tributary  to  Pharaoh, 
some  of  them  became  crown-slaves,  and  all  of  them,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  bondsmen.  But  that  they  were  slaves, 
in  our  sense  of  that  term,  there  is  not  a  word,  or  fact,  on 
lecord,  to  prove.  The  following  considerations  will  go  far  to 
show  that  serfdom  or  villenage  may  have  been  their  condition, 

>iN8^"  Wa  are  led  to  the  same  ooaoliiBi<m  by  gach  pasMges  as  Qen.  xii,  6,  where 
^^"^  poeeeoions,  (0.  Y.  **8ubatance*')  is  carefbUy  discriminated  from  ^t\ 
MHds,  L  e.  serraata.  Abo»  Qen.  xzxTi,  6,  wliere  n^DJ  serrants,  are  distin- 
g«iihed  from  )^3p>  wealth.  So,  too,  Gen.  xiv,  16,  distingidshes  oS^n  (C.  Y. 
** goods")  (Ihs)  from  "  the  women,**  and  "the  people,"  {hSjti)  i.  e.  serrants,  (see 
Oen.  xxxii,  7,  8,)  where  theee  two  kinds  of  possessions  are  also  kept  apart. 
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but  slavery  never.  They  had  exclusive  posseesion  of  one  of 
the  best  Egyptian  provinces  ;*  they  owned  lands  and  hou8es.t 
They  had  flocks  and  herds.^  They  maintained  separate  fami- 
lies in  permanent  dwelling8.§  Their  tribal  rights  were  unim* 
paired.)  The  domestic,  social,  religious,  and  civil  laws,  which 
they  had  brought  from  Canaan,  remained  to  a  great  degree 
operative.  They  had  advantages  of  schools ;  they  cultivated 
the  arts;^  they  had  arms.^*  They  ate,  and  drank,  and 
wore  of  as  good  as  the  province  afforded.  Jewelry  was 
common  among  them,  and  but  for  their  vassalage,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  crown,  they  were  as  free  as  we  are. 

Before  coming  to  the  main  question,  one  more  fact  may  be 
mentioned.  Although  it  has  been  admitted  that  servants 
accompanied  Jacob  into  Egypt,  they  are  not  alluded  to  as  a 
separate  class  in  Joseph's  invitation,  (Oen.  xlv,  10,)  nor  are 
they  enumerated  in  the  inventory  of  persons  and  things  that 
went  or  were  taken  down,  (xlvi,  5-7.)  "  Chattels"  they  were 
not,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  cf.  xii,  6,  and  xxxvi,  6,  with  (WD*! 
i.  e.  goods,  substance,)  xlvi,  6.  They  mnst  therefore  be  inclu- 
ded among  the  persons.  Now  in  the  Exodus  were  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  (Ex.  xii,  87,)  above  twenty  years,  (Ex.  xxx,  14,) 
and  this  number  included  the  servants,  if  there  were  any,  as  is 
clear  from  Exodus  xii,  44,  48,  there  were;  and  that  these 
servants  were  j>er«on«  and  not  thing^y  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  numbered  in  the  army,  Ex.  xii,  51,  xiii,  18 ; 
that  they  partook  of  the  passover ;  that  they  contributed  the 
regular  (poll-tax  for  the  building  of  the  Tabemade,  (xxxviii, 
26,)  and  that  they  each  paid  the  half-shekel  ^^  to  make  atone- 
ment for  their  souk."  (xxx,  15.)  But  not  only  were  they 
different  from  the  **  mixed  multitude,*'  (Ex.  xii,  88,  DeWette, 
eine  Menge  Fremde^  T^  yyp;  Numb,  xi,  4,  "mixed  multitude," 
DeWette,  Gesindelj  515©cef ;)  and  "  the  foreigner,"  and  "hired 
servant,"  (Ex.  xii,  46,)  and  uncircumcised  "stranger,"  (Ex. 
xii,  48,)  but  they  were  superior  to  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  religious  rights.     Slaves  they  certainly  were  not. 


•  Gen.  xlvii,  11.       f  Ex.  xU,  18, 28.       t  Ex.  x,  24.       §  Ex.  x,  28,  cf.  xii,  8,  4,  7. 
I  Ex.  Ti,  14-27.      1  Ex.  xxxri,  1-4.      ♦♦  Ex.  xfii,  18. 
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These,  then,  are  the  men,  and  this  ie  the  character  of  that 
institation  out  of  which  Hebrew  servitude  grew  and  for 
which  Jehovah  legislated.  Why  God  legislated  upon  rather 
than  ogainM  such  an  institution,  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  judge  after  we  have  examined  the  laws  themselves  and 
their  results.  But  let  us  bear  in  mind  the  proposition  with 
which  we  started,  that  institutions  are  organic,  and  this  very 
vitality  of  slavery,  parasitio  and  paralyzing  as  it  ie,  may 
render  a  gradual  treatment  surer  and  safer  than  one  seem- 
ingly more  prompt.  Physicians  sometimes  find  it  better  to 
discuss  a  tumor  than  to  lance  it.  Some  trees  are  soonest  killed 
by  girdling.  And  there  may  be  diseased  members  in  the  body 
politic,  which,  like  elephantiasis,  cannot  be  cut  off,  but  may  be 
tied  off.  As  Jehovah  took  the  polytheistic  word  "  Elohim," 
and  purged  it  from  all  the  associations  of  heathenism,  till  it 
stood  for,  and  now  stands  for,  the  one  only  living  and  true 
God  ;  so  he  may  have  accepted  the  institution  of  slavery,  with 
all  its  hurtful  realities  and  all  its  sinful  possibilities,  in  order  to 
purge  it  of  its  crimes  and  sins,  and  thus  teach  the  church  that 
between  master  and  servant  sin  creeps  and  sticks  as  between 
buying  and  selling.  The  organic  law  of  Hebrew  Servitude 
was  not  crecUive^  but  regxdative.  It  found  serfdom  among  the 
chosen  people,  as  is  evident  from  the  fourth  commandment, 
(Ex.  XX,  10,)  and  from  the  Statute  of  the  Passover,  (xii,  44,) 
but  the  institution  needed  a  system"  of  uniform  and  authorita- 
tive laws  to  ameliorate,  if  not  abolish  it,  and  to  these  ends 
this  cardinal  statute  addressed  itself. 

In  discussing  this  subject  we  shall  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain the  legal  status  of  a  servant,  in  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth. What  his  condition  hscame^  is  a  question  of  histo- 
ry, but  not  of  the  law.  It  is  one  which  concerns  the  anti- 
quary, but  with  which  the  moralist  has  nothing  to  do. 
As  good  men  are  better  than  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  bad 
men  worse  than  its  spirit,  doubtless  Hebrew  servitude  had 
its  lights  and  shadows,  according  as  the  master  was  better  or 
worse  than  the  statute.  But  in  our  discussion  as  to  what  God 
meant  that  servitude  among  his  people  should  bo,  we  must 
look  to  the  statute,  and  to  that  alone.    The  organic  act  of 

VOL.  xvra.  24 
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Hebrew  servitude^  respecting  native  servants,  is  found  Ex. 
xxi,  1-11.  In  Dent,  xv,  1^18,  the  same  law  is  repeated  with 
specifications-  regnlating  the  maoner  in  which  the  servant  wais 
to  be  sent  away,  and  including,  bj  name,  maid  servants. 
Lev.  XXV,  39-48,  defines  the  bondage  of  the  Hebrew  servant 
daring  the  jubik&  or  long  period,  the  teirms  of  his  service  and 
his  release. 

In  Exodus  xxi,  2,  the  limit  is  fixed  beyond  which  no  Hebrew 
could  sell  himself,  or  be  sold.  Six  years  and  only  six.  Dent  xv, 
12,Jer.xxxiv,14,"togoout"(«t;)  "free"  ("•uSon)  "gratis," 
(tvr\)  This  tautology  is  all  in  the  interest  of  freedom.  In 
this  clause  of  emancipation,  two  eonditi<ms  are  expresly  stipu- 
lated, both  of  which  tend  to  set  the  servant's  liberty  in  the 
clearest  light,  and  on  the  firmest  basis.  In  the^r«^  place,  the 
servant  "  shall  go  out  free,"  ("^uicrib  M^^)  ^*  ^*  exempt  from  hia 
master's  authority. 

The  small  and  great  are  there ;  [Hadee.] 

And  the  serraiit  U/ret  from  his  master. — Job  iii,  19. 

Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  freef 

Or  who  hath  loosed  tht  hand9  of  the  wild  ass  f — Job  xxxix,  5. 

In  the  second  place,  "  he  shall  go  out  for  nothings"  («^;3 
nvn)  i.  e.  exempt  from  any  and  every  indebtedness  to  his  mas- 
ter, because  of  sickness,  inefficiency,  &c.  Ex.  xxi,  11,  makes 
the  phrase  "  without  money,"  equivalent  to  '^ttJstib  fit^"*-  Under 
no  pretence  could  the  master  or  leasee  demand  additional 
service,  or  the  refunding  of  money  from  his  servant  after  the 
expiratioh  of  his  sixth  year.  (v.  3.)  If  he  came  in  single  he 
went  out  single — if  he  brought  his  wife  in,  he  took  her  out. 
(4  V.)  If  he  married  one  of  his  master's  maid-servants,  she 
and  her  children  were  retained.  If  a  Jewess,  till  the  end  of 
her  six  years  of  service,  (vid.  vv.  7-11,  infra.)  if  a  Gentile, 
then  until  the  Jubilee,  when  her  husband  and  all  his  family 
would  go  out  free.  Lev.  xxv,  10.  But  (v.  6)  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  preferring  a  state  of  bondage,  alleviated  bv 
his  wife,  and  children,  and  beloved  master,  to  a  state  of  free- 
dom, without  them.  The  marriage  covenant  was  more  sacred 
than  the  covenant  of  service.  Even  these  ameliorations 
did  not  exhaust  the  plentitude  of  kindness  embodied  in  the 
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system  of  Hebrew  servitude.  The  servant  was  not  obliged  to 
ehooee  between  tliese  two  things — service  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family  to  a  beloved  master  till  the  jubilee^  and  snch  an  empty 
handed  freedom  ae  would  shortly  and  certainly  again  reduce 
him  to  a  six  years'  bondage,  but  according  to  Deut.  xv, 
12-18,  his  choice  lay  between  going  out  with  a  bonus  (v.  14) 
or  remaining  a  servant  till  the  jubilee,  (vv.  16,  17.)  But 
even  this  long  period,  from  jubilee  to  jubilee,  was  far  from 
being  as  hopeless  as,  at  first  sight,  it  would  seem.  The  whole 
time  was  forty-nine  years.  This  included  six  whole  years  of 
rest,  or  Sabbatic  years.  There  remained,  therefore,  forty- 
three  years  of  labor,  with  the  reliefs  of  holy  days,  of  which 
there  were  many.  But  if  we  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that 
at  the  jubilee  each  Jew  found  himself  in  possession  of  his 
original  patrimony,  and  how  far  that  might  carry  him  towards 
the  next  jubilee;  and  if  we  further  consider  that  should  he  fail 
even  in  a  few  years,  and  all  his  property  be  gone,  and  he  be  in 
bondage,  this  state  could  last  only  six  years ;  and  then,  in  the 
last  place,  if  we  consider  how  far  the  bonus  at  the  end  of  these 
six  years  (Deut.  xv,  12-18)  would  bear  him  towards  the  year 
of  release,  even  the  longest  period  of  Hebrew  servitude  could 
not  be  very  long  for  a  Jew,  and  dared  not  be  severe.  And 
remember  it  was  only  after  these  reliefs  and  relays  that  a  Jew 
could  become  "a  servant  forever."  Certainly  the  shortest 
and  most  blessed  eternity  ever  known  to  any  system  of  bond- 
age. Verse  sixth,  however,  defines  the  manner  in  which,  if 
unavoidable,  this  bondage  "  forever,"  was  to  be  entered  upon — 
publicly,  before  an  appointed  o£5cer,  after  distinct  and  repeated 
asseverations,  and  then  not  until  the  ignominious  seal  (Gen. 
XXXV,  4)  had  been  affixed  to  his  person.  If  the  passage  Ex. 
XXI,  7-11,  refers  to  female  servants,  then,  as  we  learn  from 
Deut.  XV,  12, 17,  and  Jer.  xxxiv,  9-11,  16,  after  forty  years 
these  disabilities  were  removed  and  of  course  affected  the 
cases  under  verse  4.  But  if  we  regard  Ex.  xxi,  7,  as  treating 
of  maid  servants  generally,  and  the  remaining  verses  as  refer- 
ring particularly  to  concubines — thus  including  both  kinds 
of  women  servants — then  it  is  probable  that  from  the  begin- 
ning (Jer.  xxxiv,  13)  the  terms  of  service  for  male  and  female 
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Hebrew  servants  was  the  same,  and  of  coarse  verses  8-11 
were  designed  to  ameliorate  the  conenbinage,  which  was  and 
is  a  necessary  adjnnct  to  every  system  of  slavery. 

In  this  fundamental  law  there  are  three  terms  nsed,  on  the 
interpretation  of  which  the  character  of  Hebrew  servitude,  as 
a  system  of  chattelism  or  apprenticeship,  will  depend,  lliese 
three  terms  are  (W)  "servant,"  (rt3j5)  "buy,"  and  (tjb>)  "for- 
ever." The  individual — the  tenure — the  time.  In  accordance 
with  the  verbal  poverty,  but  spiritual  richness  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  the  single  word  nn9  is  applied  to  every  kind  of 
servant,  from  the  prime  minister  to  the  maid  at  the  mill.  (Ex. 
ix,  20.)  In  Gen.  (xxxix,  5,  9)  Joseph  is  viceroy,  in  verse  17, 
he  is  an  n^  (bondman,  servant.)  In  accordance  with  this  wide 
range  of  signification,  the  LXX  have  rendered  it  variously : 
caii,  o/x^rfi^,  (Gen.  ix,  26-27,)  ^epowrwv,  (Ex.  xiv,81,)  ^ovXo^,  (Eccl. 
V,  11,)  7«wfyof,  (Gen.  xxvi,  14.)  In  English  it  is  translated 
"  bond-man,"  "  servant,"  "  man-servant,"  and  once  incorrectly, 
"  6<?7U^servant,"  Lev. xxv,  39,  but  "slave"  never ;  that  humil- 
iating term  is  as  alien  to  the  scriptures,  as  it  is  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  the  original,  it  binds  together  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  kinds  of  service ;  the  best  and  the 
worst ;  the  most  sacred  and  the  most  profane.  The  vital  part 
of  the  term  being  the  idea  of  subordifiation.  Hence  an  nn  y 
might  be  a  premier,  or  a  menial ;  a  wife,  or  a  concubine  ;  a 
high-priest,  or  a  harlot. 

Its  derivatives  had  the  same  latitude  of  meaning.  Jacob 
served  Jehovah  and  Laban.  He  "  loorshiped^^  the  former,  he 
toooed  the  daughter  of  the  latter.  Adam  served  Gt>d  and  the 
garden,  (Gen.  ii,  15,  naa^  i.  e.  dress,)  and  eo,  too,  he  is  sdd  to  have 
served  the  ground,  after  he  was  expelled  from  Paradise.  (Gen. 
iii,  23,  W  i.  e.  till.)  In  Eccl.  v,  12,  9  is  translated  in  0.  V. 
"  laboring-man,"  LXX  ^ouXof,  and  in  Ex.  xx,  9, 10,  it  is  opposed 
to  the  Sabbath  rest.  Labor  is  another  element  of  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  ^a?.  Therefore  labor  in  subordination  to  another  is 
the  meaning  of  "  service  /"  and  whether  this  service  is  in  time^ 
workj  tributey  homage  or  worship^  the  Hebrew  has  but  this  one 
word  to  express  it.  Gen.  xxx,  26,  "  Give  me  my  wives  and 
my  children,  for  whom  I  have  served  thee,  and  let  me  go  : 
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for  thou  knowest  my  service  which  I  have  done  thee."  In 
verse  28,  Laban  asks  Jacob  to  name  the  wages  for  which  he 
wonld  be  willing  to  serve  him.  (xxix,  16.)  These  passages  are 
enough  to  prove  that  if  naij  ever  means  a  slave,  it  is  not  the 
normal  or  common  meaning. 

We  come  next  to  the  tenure  by  which  this  servant  was  held. 
He  was  "  bonght,"  Jiap, — not  "  bought  with  money,"  nosTSpa 
but  simply  bought.*  This  term  "  bought "  is  as  comprehensive 
in  Hebrew  as  is  the  word  "  servant."  Prov.  xxiii,  23  :  "  Buy 
the  trutli,  and  sell  it  not."  Prov.  iv,  7  :  "  Wisdom  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing;  therefore  get  (buy)  wisdom,  and  with  all  thy 
gettings,  (buyings,)  get  (buy)  understanding."  Gen.  xxxi,  18  : 
Jacob  hrugJU  his  wives  and  children  and  cattle.  Eve  hought 
her  first-born  from  the  Lord,  and  called  him  thence  "  Cain." 
(rp — ^purchased.)  Gen.  iv,  1.  Boaz,  after  buying  the  property 
of  Kuth's  deceased  husband  and  two  sons,  hought  Bnth.  (Ruth 
iv,  8,  10.)  The  Lord  J^m^A^Zion.  Psalms  Ixxviii,  64.  In  Gen. 
xlvii,  18-25,  setting^  the  antithesis  of  buying,  naeans  leasing 
land  for  the  fifth.    In  1  Kings  xxi,  20,  it  means  to  enter  one's 

*  Ex.  xxi,  21 :  "  He  is  his  money."  This  phrase  has,  we  think,  been  some- 
times rather  wrested  from  its  legitimate  import,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  servant 
was  a  piece  of  chattel  property.  But  the  language  does  not  demand  or  favor  so 
rigid  and  mercenary  an  interpretation.  It  is  argued  that  the  phrase  '*  his  money  ** 
means  his  property,  and  is  the  reason  why  the  master  should  not  be  punished  ; 
but  the  servant  of  the  20th  verse  is  the  same  as  the  servant  of  the  21st  verse, 
and  if  in  the  one  case  the  property  relation  shielded  him,  why  not  in  the  other  ? 

We  incline  to  think  that  this  phrase  is  introduced  for  a  very  different  purpose, 
namely,  as  an  additional  evidence  that  the  master  did  not  intend  murder.  This 
interpretation  harmonizes  best  with  the  whole  narrative  and  argument. 

1.  The  subject  here  under  immediate  discussion  is  the  condition  of  Hebrew,  not 
heathen  servants,  and  no  one  claims  that  the  six  years  service  of  the  Hebrew 
made  him  hi*  nuuter's  money^  in  the  sense  of  his  absolute  property.  2.  If  the 
servant  here  spoken  of  was  a  Hebrew  servant,  we  get  a  definite  instead  of  an 
indefinite  punishment  for  maltreating  the  servant.  He  might  be  avenged  by  his 
kindred ;  such  kindred  the  Hebrew  servant  had ;  but  it  is  altogether  improbable 
that  a  Gentile  slave  could  have  such  redress.  8.  This  interpretation  accords  with 
the  meaning  of  the  term  &JP3  nowhere  else  rendered  '*  punish,"  but  ''avenged  ;'* 
and  this  agrees  with  the  doctrine  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  as  laid  down.  Numb. 
XXXV,  28,  24.  Gen.  xxxi,  15,  shows  that  to  be  sold,  even /or  money,  does  not  make 
one  a  ''  chattd,"  for  in  this  case  "  the  money  ^  was  fourteen  years  service,  (xxiz, 
lS-30,)  and  the  selling  was  marrying  off  (xxix,  28)  daughters. 
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service.  Thns  to  buy  wisdom,  is  to  get  it  by  study,  or  prayer. 
To  buy  a  wife  is  to  ^et  her  by  a  dowry  of  service,  cattle,  or 
money  ;  it  is  to  betroth,  or  marry.  To  buy  a  child,  is  to  have 
a  child.  To  buy  a  city  or  a  mountain,  may  be  to  conquer  it 
by  arms.  To  buy  land,  may  be  to  take  it  on  shares,  and  to 
buy  a  man  may  be  no  more  than  to  obtain  his  services.  Onr 
word  "get"  is  the  nearest  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  nsj?  (buy.) 
Our  version  uses  eight  diflTerent  terms  to  express  this  word  ; 
viz,  attain,  buy,  got,  own,  possess,  purchase,  recover,  redeem  ; 
and  even  then  "  buy  "  is  very  frequently  used  in  the  improper 
sense,  while  "  get "  is  very  often  employed,  when  a  specific 
term  would  be  better,  so  that  the  mercantile  sense  of  buy  is 
not  very  common. 

The  following  sentence  will  convey  a  pretty  adequate  idea 
of  the  wide  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  term  rtjj?. 

A  man  gets  (borrows)  $500  at  bank,  to  get  (hire)  a  carriage, 
to  get  (buy)  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  to  get  (redeem  from  the 
pawnbroker'^)  his  watch,  to  get  (marry)  a  wife,  to  get  (lease)  a 
house  in  the  country,  to  get  (recover)  his  health,  hoping  to  get 
(own)  the  homestead, — and  a  great  many  other  things.  Now, 
one  and  all  of  these  the  Hebrew  "buys." 

Unfortunately  for  us,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  we  reason 
back  from  what  we  know  exists  now  to  what  we  suppose 
must  have  existed  tfien.  All  our  associations  with  buying  and 
selling  men  and  women  are  mercenary  and  servile,  and  thus 
taint  the  Jewish  institution  with  our  debased  association;  and 
distort  it  with  our  morally  illogical  reasonings;  and  without 
meaning  to  pervert  the  truth,  we  still  do  pervert  it.  A  few  mo- 
ments with  "forever,"  tab^y  and  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
pronounce  a  judgment  on  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Hebrew 
servitude.  The  word  literally  means  "  fullness ;"  then  as  ap- 
plied to  time,  a  circuit, — periodicity, — a  return  at  regular  in- 
tervals, as  of  ages  or  planets.  Hence  it  is  never  applied  to  a 
variable  quantity,  as  a  man's  life.  When  applied  to  servitude 
it  cannot  mean  as  long  as  the  master  lives,  nor  as  long  as  the 
servant  shall  live,  but  as  long  as  the  fixed  revolution  of  free- 
dom shall  make  it, — that  is,  the  Jubilee.  When  its  golden 
wheels  had  performed  their  semi-centennial  circuit,  a"  forever  " 
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had  come,  and  all  Judea  was  free — ^free  from  labor,  free  from 
debts,  free  from  bondage.  A  general  bankrapt  law,  a  general 
jail  delivery,  and  a  general  emancipation  act  took  eflTect.  By 
whatever  misfortune  or  crime  the  Jeiw  had  become  a  «lave, — 
whether  by  debt,  theft,  poverty,  sale,  birth  or  inheritanoe, — he 
ceased  to  be  a  bondman  with  the  declining  sun  of  the  forty- 
ninth  year. 

It  may  not  be  too  remote  from  the  line  of  our  argument  to 
mention  the  singular  fact,  that  there  is  not  in  all  the  Scripture 
record  a  single  authorized  iastance  of  the  sale  of  slaves,  or  the 
sale  of  a  third  party  as  a  slave.  The  following  are  the  only 
cases  of  sale  authorized.  1.  Men  were  sold  for  theft.    Ex.  xxii, 

3.  2.  Men  sold  themselves  and  families  for  debt  Lev.  xxv, 
39,  42,  47,  48.  3.  Parent^  sold  their  daughters.  Ex.  xxi,  7. 
Later  in  history  (2  Kings  iv,  1)  sons  are  mentioned  as  claimed 
for  their  parents'  debts,  but  it  does  not  appear  that,  under  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  such  sales  were  authorized  or  practised. 
The  sale  of  daughters  was  either  for  wives  or  concubines; 
Ex.  xxi,  8-11 ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  in  such  cases  they  were 
sdd  as  slaves,  yet  could  they  not  be  resold  as  slaves,  whether 
they  were  Jews  (Ex.   xxi,  8)  or  Gtentiles.    (Deut.  xxi,  14.) 

4.  Man-selling  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  punishment  or  a  crime. 
(Ex.  xxi,  16  ;  Joel  iii,  3-8  ;  Amos  ii,  6.)  6.  Man-selling  was 
man-stealing.  (Ex.  xxi,  16 ;  Deut.  xxiv,  7 ;  Qeu.  xl,  15,  com- 
pare with  xxxvii,  28.)  Now  if  chattelism  was  an  organic  part 
of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  the  sale  of  slaves  is  not  so  much  as  men- 
tioned a  single  time. 

Now  wo  ask  whether  the  word  ^  servant,"  viewed  in  its  own 
light,  or  by  the  light  of  the  Hebrew  term  "  buy,"  and,  above 
all,  by  the  light  of  "  forever,"  suggests  the  idea  of  a  slave,— a 
chattel, — a  thing  i  This  was  a  man.  He  not  only  reined  to 
.  own  himself,  but  did  own  himself.  He  not  only  seemed  to  have 
a  wife,  but  he  had  a  wife ;  and  his  children,  instead  of  being  a 
mockery, — a  torment, — ^some  horrible  nightmare,  still  more 
horrid  to  wake  from, — were  his  real^  dear  children,  radiant 
with  the  dawn  of  jubilee,  as  flowers  at  sunrise.  If  this  is  true 
of  the  longest  term  of  servitude,  and  the  hardest,  how  much 
less  were  they  slaves,  who  went  out  every  six  years? 
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tbiahokt  of  iuebrew  sebvants. 

Beside  the  ameliorations  which  the  organic  act  introdnced 
into  Hebrew  servitude,  there  were  specific  statutes  regulating 
the  slave's  treatment,  during  the  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  his 
service.  Passionate  and  excessive  chastisement  was  restrained 
by  pains  and  penalties ;  (Ex.  xxi,  20,  21 ;)  maiming  a  servant, 
by  destroying  an  eye,  or  a  tooth,  emancipated  him ;  (Ex.  xxi, 
26,  27 ;)  and  as  these  two  members  are  the  extremes,  they  em- 
braced a  score  of  franchises. 

As  the  Hebrew  citizen  did  not  cease  to  be  a  Jew,  wken 
misfortune  made  him  a  servant,  he  still  retained  and  exercised 
all  the  rights,  dvil  and  religious,  secured  to  him  by  the  cove- 
nant of  circumcision.  He  was  entitled  to  keep  all  the  great 
festivals, — ^the  seven  days  of  the  passover,  (Lev.  xxiii,  8,)  the 
seven  of  Tabernacles,  (xxiii,  34,)  the  seven  of  first  fruits. 
The  Sabbath  of  course  was  his.  (Ex.  xx,  10.)  The  Sabbatic 
year, — ^its  rest  and  its  spontaneous  products,  were  his, — the  vine, 
the  olive,  and  the  fig,  the  spontaneous  wheat,  and  barley,  and 
millet  (Lev.  xxv,  4-6.)  If  he  served  for  the  long  period, 
it  was  particularly  charged  that  his  service  should  be  volun- 
tary and  not  menial.  (Lev.  xxv,  89,  40.)  If  he  went  out 
after  six  years,  his  master  was  to  give  him  a  bonus. 
(Dent.  XV,  13-16.)  He  was  not  to  go  out  empty ;  be 
was  to  be  ^^  liberally  furnished  out  of  the  flock,  out  of  the 
floor,  and  out  of  the  wine-press."  If  he  were  apprenticed 
till  the  jubilee,  then  he  and  his  children  should  not  only 
go  out  free,  but  should  return  to  their  old  homestead, — that 
dear  refuge,  from  which  poverty  or  sin  had  driven  them. 
(Lev.  xxv,  41.)  Such  were  some  of  the  humane  laws  that 
wrought  within  the  system.  They  breathe  love  to  man.  They 
place  the  gentlest  hands  beneadi  the  burden,  and  speak  the 
kindest  words  to  the  servant  It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  laws 
were  not  made  by  the  master ;  and  it  is  just  as  evident  that 
they  were  msAefor  the  slave. 
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V  EMANdPATIVB  FOWBBB  IN  THE  SYSTEM. 

There  is  another  interesting  feature  in  this  servile  institu- 
tion; it  had  emancipative  powers.  In  the  first  place,  an 
emancipation  act  was  passed  every  six  years.  If  the  service 
became  rigorous,  it  tended  to  freedom ;  and  the  more  rigorous, 
the  more  probably  that  freedom  would  follow.  If  anybody 
voluntarily  hired  himself  till  the  Jubilee,  then  that  would  free 
him  ;  (Lev.  xxv,  10, 13,  40,  64 ;)  and  if  at  any  time  he,  or  his 
friends,  or  his  countrymen,  wished  to  buy  his  freedom,  the 
master  could  neither  refuse  the  offer,  nor  make  the  price  ex- 
orbitant; both  these  conditions  were  fixed  by  law.  There 
is  something  wonderful  in  the  eliminating  powers  of  this  sys- 
tem. All  its  forces  tended  to  throw  off  slavery.  On  this 
point,  the  parallels  in  Lev.  xxv,  39-43,  the  relation  of  a 
Hebrew  *' servant  forever"  to  a  Hebrew  master;  and  Lev. 
xxv,  47-65,  the  relation  of  the  Hebrew  "  servant  forever  "  to 
a  heathen  master,  are  very  significant. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  privilege  of  redemption  obtained 
in  reference  to  the  Hebrew  servant  of  a  Hebrew  master,  be- 
cause he  came  under  the  ameliorations  of  Lev.  xxv,  36-38,  and 
of  Deut.  XV,  12-18,  which  were  as  much  better  than  redemp- 
tion as  the  prevention  of  slavery  is  better  than  the  cure  of 
slavery.  But  should  the  poor  Hebrew's  circumstances  dedine 
so  far  that  his  only  relief  was  the  sale  of  himself  and  family, 
then  three  thmgs  were  secured  to  him :  1.  Exemption  from 
harsh  treatment,  (vv.  42,  43.)  2.  Exemption  from  servile 
labor,  (v.  39,  compared  with  v.  40.)  3.  Release  at  the  Jubilee, 
(v.  41.)  When  sold  to  a  heathen  master,  or  a  foreigner,  he 
always  was  redeemable,  (a)  either  by  his  kindred  or  country- 
men, (vv.  48,  49,)  (b)  or  by  himself,  (v.  49.)  The  price  of  his 
redemption  was  according  to  the  number  of  the  unexpired 
years  to  the  next  Jubilee,  (v.  50,)  and  according  to  the  rate  of 
a  hireling's  wages,  (vv.  50,  61.)  But  if  all  these  recuperative 
means  failed,  (v.  54,)  and  he  still  remained  a  servant,  he  was 
secured  against  servile  toil,  (v.  53,)  and  rigorous  treatment,  till 
the  silver  tnimpets  of  the  Jubilee  proclaimed  liberty  to  him 
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and  hi8  children,  (v.  54.)  How  honorable  such  a  servant's 
position  must  have  been,  and  how  just  and  gentle  his  treat- 
ment, is  farther  evident  from  the  fact  that,  if  he  fled  from 
his  master,  tliere  was  no  rendition  of  the  fugitive.  (Dent 
xxiii,  15, 16.)  Bot  last  of  all,  and  most  fatal  of  all  to  chatteli- 
sing  man,  was  the  law  forbidding  a  Hebrew  to  sell  himself  out 
and  out.  Lev.  xxv,  43 :  "  They  shall  not  be  sold  (niphal, — sM 
themselves)  as  bondmen"  out  and  out.  They  might  sell  their 
time  and  skill  and  strength,  for  a  time,  but  could  not  sell  their 
bodies  and  souls  for  life.  Shall  we  call  this  slavery  ? — a  system 
in  which  involuntarinessj  and  absolute  sale  as  to  time  and  toil ; 
body  and  soul — ^the  very  essence  of  slavery — are  not  only  not 
found,  but  are  straitly  prohibited. 


BARRIBBS  AGAINST  THE   SPREAD  OF  HEBREW   SERVITUDE. 

There  are  yet  other  considerations  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, in  estimating  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  servile  legislation. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  servitude  in  the  Jew- 
ish republic,  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe  that,  mild  as  it  was, 
it  was  deemed  a  good  institution,  and  to  be  perpetuated.  This 
will  become  the  more  evident  as  we  study  the  laws  and  pre- 
cepts which  were  designed  to  ward  off  slavery.  1.  In  the 
Jlrst  place,  there  was  detailed  legislation  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  grain  fields,  olive  orchards,  and  vineyards,  were  to  be 
harvested.  The  comers  of  the  field,  the  gleanings  of  the  or- 
chards, and  the  stray  sheaves,  belonged  to  the  poor,  and  the 
stranger,  (Lev.  xix,  9,  10,)  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow. 
(Dent  xxiv,  19-21.)  2.  The  spontaneous  increase  of  the  Sab- 
batic year  belonged  in  common  to  the  slave,  (Lev.  xxv,  4-6,) 
and  those  whose  poverty  was  driving  them  towards  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves.  (Ex.  xxlii,  11.)  3.  There  was  a  triennial  tithe, 
which  was  levied  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  festivals, 
and  the  excess  of  this  revenue  was  the  property  of  "the  Levrte, 
the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow."  (Deut.  xxvi, 
12-16.)  4.  Lev.  xxv,  35-88,  and  Dent  xv,  7-10,  record  another 
law,  which  acted  as  a  barrier  against  servitude.  If  any  one, 
Jew  or  Gentile,  was  unfortunate  in  business,  or  fell  behindhand 
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throngh  sickness,  the  wealthy  were  to  aid  him  with  money  or 
other  means,  and  were  forbidden  to  take  usury  in  money  or 
kind.  5.  A  Jifth  statute  which  warded  oflf  slavery,  was  the 
death  of  all  debts  at  the  end  of  seven  yeai's,  (Deut.  xv,  1-3 ; 
Neh.  X,  31,)  or  at  least  a  prohibition  against  enforcing  a  claim 
daring  the  Sabbatic  year.  If,  therefore,  a  man  resisted  servi- 
tude, he  could  hardly  fall  into  it ;  everything  was  for  him,  and 
nothing  but  indolence  and  iniquity,  or  some  mysterious  dispensa- 
tion of  sickness  or  misfortune,  against  him. 

We  have  seen  the  humane  character  of  the  laws  regulating 
Hebrew  servitude ;  it  was  easy  service  and  quick  release.  We 
have  considered  some  of  the  direct  and  indirect  influences  of 
abolition,  and  we  have  barely  enumerated  the  obstructions 
which  hampered  the  narrow  path  that  led  out  of  freedom 
into  bondage.  Thus  far  all  breathes  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
humanity. 

PENALTY   AGAINST  KIDNAPPING. 

We  proceed  next  to  consider  the  law  against  reduction  to 
slavery.  This  is  the  law  against  kidnapping.  Ex.  xxi,  16 : 
^He  that  stei^th  a  man  and  (or)  selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found 
in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.^'  Any  one  of 
these  three  crimes, — seizing,  holding,  or  selling, — is  capital. 
This  statute  flashes  Irom  the  pen  of  inspiration  like  a  thunder- 
bolt It  cannot  mean  that  man  stealing  was  wrong  only  when 
Hebrews  were  the  victims.  (Deut.  xxiv,  7,)  since  such  infa- 
mous legislation  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  general  spirit 
of  legislation  towards  the  Gentiles,  but  is  in  flat  contradiction  to 
the  express  statute,  ^' Ye  shall  have  one  manner  of  law,  as  well 
f)r  the  stranger  as  for  one  of  your  own  country:  for  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God,"  (Lev.  xxiv,  22,)  as  well  as  to  the  humane  in- 
junction, "  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  in  de- 
cay with  thee,  then  thou  shalt  relieve  him ;  yea,  though  he  be 
a  stranger  or  a  sojourner;  that  he  may  live  with  thee."  (Lev. 
XXV,  35.)  The  most  it  can  mean  may  be,  that  the  crime  against 
a  heathen  was  not  capital,  but  never  that  it  was  not  punishable. 
Religious,  civil,  and- political  laws  were  made  sometimes  to 
&vor  the  Hebrews,  or  to  keep  them  separate  from  heathen,  but 
moral  laws  were  uniform. 
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LAWS   AQAIN8T  BENDITION  OP  FUGITIVE  SERVAirrB. 

The  other  law  aimed  at  the  system  was  the  prohibition 
against  returning  a  slave,  or  even  holding  him  for  his  mas- 
ter,— nay,  even  encouraging  to  his  concealment  Deut.  xxiii, 
15, 16  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the  servant 
that  is  escaped  unto  thee.  He  shall  dwell  with  thee,  even 
among  you,  in  that  place  which  he  sliall  choose,  in  one  of  thy 
gates,  where  it  liketh  him  best :  thou  shalt  not  oppress  him.'' 
"  Hide  the  outcasts,  bewray  not  him  that  wandereth."  Trta — 
fugitive — (Is.  xvi,  3.)  We  need  not  stop  to  ask  whether  a  sys- 
tem so  difficult  to  get  into,  so  lenient  when  one  was  in,  so  easy 
to  get  out  of,  and  so  criminal  to  be  forced  into, — we  say,  we  need 
not  stop  to  ask  whether  this  is  chattel  slavery,  or  whether, 
from  this  institution,  we  have  gathered  our  notions  and  asso- 
ciations as  to  the  rightfulness  or  wrongfulness  of  American 
slavery.  Both  are  legalized  systems ;  both  claim  to  be  of  di- 
vine origin,  but  beyond  this,  the  two,  we  think,  never  meet 
again  in  this  world  or  the  next  Thus  far  we  have  considered 
Hebrew  servitude  in  relation  to  Hebrews,  and  have  only  inci- 
dentally referred  to  the  status  of  Gentile  servants  under  the 
system.  This  part  of  the  subject,  while  more  difficult  to  treat, 
is  the  more  necessary  to  be  treated,  because  from  the  existence 
and  character  of  heathen  servitude  among  Gk>d's  people  the 
rightfulness  and  even  religiousness  of  tlie  American  system  have 
been  defended.  Of  the  validity  of  this  defense  our  readers  may 
judge,  after  we  have  stated  and  commented  upon  the  laws 
which  regulated  the  service  of  heathen  bondmen. 

THE  CONDITION  OF   QENTILB  SLAVES. 

The  law  concerning  Gentile  slaves  is  not  announced  so  dis- 
tinctly as  that  which  defined  the  rights  of  Hebrew  slaves.  All 
that  is  said  on  the  subject  comes  in  connection  with  the  law  of 
the  jubilee.  First  we  have  a  general  statute  regulating  the 
lease  of  lands,  houses,  servants,  and  services.  With  a  single  ex- 
ception, and  that  carefully  defined,  (Lev.  xxv,  30,)  there  was  not 
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a  single  sale  or  lease  of  anything — land,  honse,  or  servant — that 
could  be  sold,  or  leased,  for  a  longer  term  than  till  the  next 
jnbilee.     On  this  general  statute  we  might  rest  the  question 
as  to  the  perpetuity  of  heathen  servitude.    But  there  follow 
specifications  under  this  general  statute.    First,  of  the  land  it 
is  said,  (v.  23,)  "it  shall  not  be  sold  forever.    (nri''5D^V)    De 
Wette,  "  das  es  verfaUen  Ueibe  " — ^forfeited.    If  the  owner  of 
land  was  obliged  to  sell  a  part  of  his  estate,  that  part  reverted 
to  him  again  at  the  jubilee,    (v.  28.)    If  misfortune  still  fol- 
lowed him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sell  all — his  children,  him- 
self, and  wife — ^when  the  jubilee  returned,  he,  and  his  children 
with  him,  returned  *'  to  his  family,  and  the  possession  of  his 
fathers.'*    (v.  41.)    This  statute  of  emancipation  was  irrevoca- 
ble, and  without  exception,  save  that  one  which  proves  the 
rule.    (vv.  29,  80.)    As  this  fifty  years'  service  was  an  excep- 
tion, in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  its  nature  is  defined.    Ex.  xxi,  6, 
simply  states  the  Ume^^  but  here  the  kind  of  service  to  be  ren- 
dered, is  the  principal  thought    The  fifty  year  lease  was  a 
degradation,  because  it  was  the  period  of  heathen  slaves'  ser- 
vice, and  because  it  was  for  menial  services ;  the  labor  as  to  kind 
could  not  be  chosen,  and  might  be  both  low  and  burdensome. 
This  long  apprenticeship  was  however  not  involuntary  ;  (v.  39 ;) 
"be  sold ;"  (nDtta    niphal— sell  himself,  vv.  42, 47,)  but  it  was 
degrading,  as  was  the  voluntary  submission  to  have  the  eai* 
pierced.    (Ex.  xxi,  6.)    But  still,  his  master  was  "  not  to  com- 
pel him  to  serve  as  a  bond-servant," — "  nickt  Krhechi'Sa  Dienst 
thun  lassen.^^ — De  Wette.  **  ou  ^ouXguersi  (foi  (JouXiiav  o/xsrou,"  LXX  lit. 
"Thou  shalt  not  exact  from  him  servile  work,"  (v.  39,)  but  his 
service  should  be  that  of  a  hired  man  ;  he  should  choose  his 
.  work,   and  be  a  man,  not  a  mercenary,    (v.  42.)    After  the 
analogy  of  v.  40,  and  as  presenting  another  phase  of  the  same 
idea,  the  42d  verse  would  read,  "they  shall  not  sell  them- 
selves venally." 

Now  right  in  the  wake  of  this  law  regulating  the  long 
servitude  of  the  Jew,  and  in  immediate  grammatical  con- 
nection with  it,  comes  the  law  regulating  heathen  servi- 
tude— heathen  servitude,  during  this  long  period.  "  Both  thy 
bond-men  and  thy  bond-maids  which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be 
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of  the  heathen  that  are  round  about  you ;  of  them  sliall  ye 
buy  bond-men  and  bond-maids.  Moreover,  of  the  children  of 
the  strangers  that  do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall  ye 
buy,  and  of  their  families  that  are  with  you,  which  they  begat 
in  your  land,  and  they  shall  be  your  possession,  and  ye  shall 
take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your  children  after  you,  to 
inherit  them  for  a  possession,  they  shall  be  your  bond-men  for- 
ever, but  over  your  brethren,  the  children  of  Israel,  ye  shall 
not  rule  one  over  another  with  rigor."    (Lev.  xxv,  44-46.) 

This  seems  strong  and  explicit  language  as  to  the  duty, 
right,  severity,  and  perpetuity,  with  which  the  Jew  might  hold 
his  heathen  slave.  ^*  Shall  ^  occurs  eight  times  in  this  for- 
midable passage,  and  six  times  it  appears  in  the  imperativA 
sense.  ''Shall  be,"  << shall  buy,"  all  affirmed  of  the  poor 
heathen.  "  Bond  "  is  repeated  five  times,  and  that,  to  our 
debased  associations,  is  a  servile  wor<l,  while  ^'forever" 
makes  the  service  as  hopeless,  as  the  adversative  particle 
"but"  (v.  46)  makes  it  rigorous.  It  is  a  very  ungracious  task 
to  criticise  our  venerated  English  Bible  ;  but  we  must  say  that 
the  translation,  through  this  whole  passage,  is  too  strong — ^it  is 
stronger  than  the  version  by  the  LXX,  though  the  English 
was  made  in  an  age  of  liberty,  and  the  Greek  in  an  age  of 
slavery.  It  is  more  severe  than  the  Yulgate,  dark  as  was  the 
age  in  which  that  version  was  made.  It  is  almost  a  contrast  to 
DeWette^s  critical  translation,  which  merely  concedes  the 
right  of  procuring  servants,  from  surrounding  nations,  but 
finds  no  room  for  a  single  command.  To  us  the  authorized 
version  sounds  harsh  because  of  our  servile  associations  with 
its  terms ;  and,  we  doubt  not,  it  grates  on  the  heart  of  the 
reader.  The  exegetical  proof  of  its  severity  is  brief  and 
plain,  and  we  will  therefore  state  it 

First,  then,  "shall"  as  imperative  does  not  once  appear 
in  the  original — and  for  the  strongest  of  these  imperatives 
(v.  44)  there  is  no  word  at  all  in  the  Hebrew.  The  emphatic 
prefix,  "  bond,"  is  as  gratuitous  as  it  is  grievous ;  "  buy  "  is 
erroneously  used  in  the  sense  of  purchase,  instead  of  acquisi- 
tion, and  carries  tliis  venal  meaning  over  to  the  terms  "  pos- 
session" and  "inheritance,"  while  in  (v.  46)  "but"  should  be 
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"and,"  and  "forever  "  should  be  limited  by  the  jubilee.  With 
these  changes  the  statute  will  put  on  a  milder  aspect,  and  one  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  legi^ation.  There 
never  was  a  people  whose  alien  laws  were  so  generous  and 
humane  as  were  the  laws  for  the  treatment  of  foreigners  among 
the  Jews.  His  disabilities  arose  mainly  from  his  being  a 
heathen.  Every  proper  inducement  was  held  out  to  make  him 
a  proselyte,  and  to  introduce  him  into  full  citizenship.  Hence, 
he  could  not  worship  publicly  any  god  but  Jehovah.  (Ex. 
xxii,  !^.)  Blasphemy  was  a  capital  crime,  whether  committed 
by  a  native  or  a  foreigner,  (Lev.  xxiv,  11-16*)  He  was  obliged 
to  keep  the  Sabbath,  (Ex.  xx,  10,)  the  Sabbatic  year,  (Lev. 
XXV,  Ar-Q^  and  the  jubilee.  (Lev.  xxv,  47-50.)  And  other 
religions  disabilities  there  were :  as  the  law  to  slay  animals  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  the  law  forbidding  blood,  the  law 
prohibiting  strangled  an i  nulls,  &c.  (Lev.  xvii.)  But  he  was 
entitled  to  the  triennial  tithe — a  sort  of  poor  fund.  (Dent,  xiv, 
29 ;  xxvi,  11-13.)  He  could,  even  as  a  slave,  keep  the  great 
national  festivals — ^Passover,  Pentecost,  and  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. The  septennial  reading  of  the  law  was  one  of  his 
privileges.  (Dent,  xxxi,  12-13.)  He  ratified  the  covenant, 
after  entering  the  Holy  Land.  (Dent,  xxix,  10-13.)  In  all  civil 
cases,  he  came  before  the  same  tribunals  with  the  Hebrews, 
(Deut.  i,  16,)  and  was  to  be  tried  in  the  same  manner,  and 
by  the  same  law  as  were  GodV  people.  (Lev.  xxiv,  22.)  The 
books  of  Moses  are  full  of  injunctions  of  kindness  to  the  stran- 
ger. "  The  Lord  your  God  loveth  the  stranger ;  love  ye,  there- 
fore, the  stranger,  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt." 
(Deut  X,  17-19.)  One  of  the  twelve  curses  thundered  from 
Ebal,  over  the  assembled  hosts,  after  they  had  entered  Canaan, 
was,  "  Cursed  be  he  that  perverteth  the  judgment  of  the 
stranger,"  &c.  (Deut.  xxvii,  19.)  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
religion  made  for  the  weak,  should,  in  its  system  of  servitude, 
forget  to  show  mercy,  and  make  might  the  foundation  of  right. 
And  unless  it  can  be  made  to  appear,  from  plain  and  express 
Scripture,  that  the  Gentile  servant  was  a  piece  of  property, 
and  not  a  person,  we  will  not  believe  it.  By  inference,  no  man 
shall  becon>e  a  thing.    Constructive  chattelism  is  as  much 
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more  monstrons  than  constructive  treason,  as  marring  God's 
moral  image  is  more  heinous  than  marring  man's  civil  charac- 
ter; and  until  it  can  be  shown  that  strangers,  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel,  had  no  rights,  which  Jews  were  bound  to 
respect — the  divine  constitution  must  be  interpreted  as  a 
charter  of  human  liberty,  and  not  as  the  inspired  instrument 
of  inhuman  oppression — as  a  bill  of  rights,  not  a  bill  of  sale. 

And,  now,  let  us  turn  again  to  the  law.  It  has  to  do  with 
servitude  for  the  long  period:  its  duration  and  nature.  It 
forbids  the  Jew  to  sell  himself  venally,  (v.  42,)  and  it  forbids 
his  master,  even  during  the  long  period,  to  use  him  as  a 
menial,  (v.  89  and  40.)  To  this  latter  fact,  doubtless,  refers 
the  singular  expression,  thrice  repeated,  (vv.  43,  46,  and  53,) 
"Thou  shalt  not  rule  over  him  with  rigor  ^ — a  phrase  no- 
where used  but  in  connection  with  this  law,  and,  doubtless, 
borrowed  from  Ex.  i,  18,  14,  where  it  is  employed  to  charac- 
terize the  treatment  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt.  There  it  marks 
their  laborious  and  degrading  toil,  in  the  brickyards  and  pot- 
teries, and  on  the  farm.  Such  services,  and  on  such  terms,  it  was 
unlawful  for  a  Jew  to  oflFer  or  accept ;  but  it  was  permitted  to 
the  Gentile  to  oflFer  such  service,  and  to  the  Jew  to  accept 
his  oflfer.  That  the  kind  of  service,  not  the  durcUior^  is  the 
leading  idea  all  through  the  passage  from  Lev.  xxv,  39-55, 
becomes  yet  more  evident  by  looking  at  the  equivalent,  oppo- 
site phrases,  with  which  the  expression  from  Ex.  i,  13, 14,  is 
contrasted  and  compared.  The  above  passage  presents  to  ns 
the  long  period  of  service,  in  three  diflferent  relations.  (I.) 
We  have  the  relation  of  the  Jewish  servant  "  forever,"  to  his 
Jewish  master,  vv.  89-43.  Of  his  service  it  is  expressly  de- 
clared that  it  shall  not  be  the  menial  work  of  a  slave,  but  the 
labor  of  a  hired  man.  vv.  39,  40.  (2.)  We  have  the  relation  of 
the  Gentile  servant  "  forever,"  to  his  Jewish  master,  vv.  44-46. 
Of  his  service  it  is  said,  it  might  be  menial.  (Comp.  the  phrase 
inham  drja  wilh  the  last  clause  of  v.  46.)  (3.)  We  have  the  re- 
lation of  the  Jewish  servant  "  forever,"  to  his  Gentile  master. 
Of  his  service  it  is  affirmed  that  it  shall  not  be  menial,  and 
that  his  countrymen  should  be  his  guardians  and  defenders,  in 
any  such  attempt  at  his  degradation,    v.  53.    This,  and  other 
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statotes  are^a  continual  protest  against  every  attempt  or  occa- 
sion to  degrade  a  freeman  of  Gk>d  to  the  condition  of  a  slave. 
The  jealonsy  of  Jehovah,  for  the  liberties  of  his  redeemed  and 
enfranchised  people,  glows  from  almost  every  page  of  the 
Pentatnch ;  while  towards  heathen  servants  this  sentiment,  in 
the  divine  breast,  takes  the  form  of  the  tenderest  and  most 
anzions  caution  to  his  people,  to  remember,  in  their  treatment 
of  the  Gentile  slave,  their  own  bitter  Egyptian  experience, 
and  to  let  the  gratitnde  of  their  hearts  continnally  sweeten  the 
cap  of  bondage,  always  bitter  enongh,  even  when  commended 
to  human  lips  by  the  merciful  Ood  himself. 

The  servitude  of  the  Gentiles,  however,  as  appears  from  ver^ 
47,  was  also  voluntary,  for,  in  many  cases,  they  were  citizens  and 
large  property  holders.  And,  mark,  it  is  not  of  the  heathen, 
but  of  the  children  of  these  thrifty  foreigners,  (46  cf.  47,) 
that  the  perpetual  bondmen  as  an  inheritance  are  spoken  of. 
It  has  already  been  clearly  pointed  out  that  "  forever "  (46) 
means  the  Jubilee  period ;  (JLev.  xxv,  10, 40, 54,  comp.  with  Ex. 
xxi,  6 ;)  but  as  much  stress  is  laid  on  tbia  word  in  this  connex- 
ion, a  few  remarks  farther  on  its  meaning  may  be  called  for. 
In  the  present  passage,  "  forever"  may  mean,  either  that  the 
permission  to  employ  Gentile  servants  was  a  perpetual  grant, 
or  that  they  were  to  be  perpetual  aifcves.  The  language  favors 
the  former,  but  we  shall  not  now  enter  upon  that  question, 
only  remarking  in  passing,  that  if  that  is  its  meaning,  then,  of 
course,  the  word  "forever"  determines  nothing  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  bondage.  But  if  we  take  the  accepted  con- 
struction, using  "  forever  "  as  a  predicate  of  "  bond-men,"  then 
the  word  is  to  be  explained  according  to  its  affiliations  in  this 
passage.  It  is  very  well  known  how  wide  and  various  are 
its  meanings.  The  word  is  generally  translated  forever,  but 
eternity  is  seldom,  if  ever,  its  meaning.  Limited  periods  of 
future  time  are  its  most  frequent  subjects.  And  in  these  con- 
nections, continuity  rather  than  perpetuity  is  its  regulative 
principle.  Gtesenius  says  it  "  is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole 
period  of  life,"  and  in  proof  cites  Ex.  xxi,  6 ;  Deut.  xv,  17 ; 
1  Sam.  xxvii,  12 ;  Job  xl,  28 ;  xli,  4.    Bat  these  citations  are 
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not  pertinent,  because  Ex.  xxi,  6,  and  Dent,  xv,  17,  eomp. 
with  Lev.  xxv,  10,  40,  54,  prove  incontrovertibly  that  "for- 
ever" (fib^a^b)  raeahs  not  the  whole  period  of  the  slave's  life, 
but  the  whole  period  till  the  jubilee.  1  Sam.  xxvii,  12,  and 
Job.  xl,  28  (xli,  4,)  are  merely  quotations  of  this  phrase  and 
must  be  so  interpreted.  That  the  phrase  "  servant  forever  " 
(&b^2^  *i^)  had  a  definite  meaning,  and  one  which  became 
technical,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  passages  cited 
from  Deut.,  Sam.  and  Job,  db'iy  has  the  force  of  an  adjective, 
and  is  so  rendered  by  the  LXX  in  Job  A^uXo^  aiCmo^ — ^*'  a  per- 
petual servant,"  i.  e.,  till  the  Jubilee.  There  is  only  a  single 
passage:  1  Sam.  i,  11,  compv  with  v.  23,  where  "forever'* 
seems  to  mean  "lifetime,"  and  here,  we  get  a  better  mean- 
ing, if  we  render  "  forever "  permwient  or  abiding,  because 
the  mother  would  not  take  her  child  up  to  the  tabernacle, 
till  she  could  leave  him  there.  But  another  reason  against 
putting  such  a  meaning  on  tsMy  is  that  there  was  a  common  and 
idiomatic  phrase  to  express  the  whole  period  of  life,  ("^h  "^^  Vtj 
all  the  days  of  a  nuin's  life.}  This  is  the  approved  expression 
in  the  Pentateuch.  If  it  was  designed  in  any  case  to  make  the 
service  of  a  slave  "life  long,"  this  was  the  prefer  phrase,  but 
if  it  was  intended  to  express  its  periodicity— (its  duration  and 
the  point  of  cessation,) — then  the  uniform  and  universal  analogy 
of  the  language  required  dV^:^.  The  word  has  inherent  capacity 
for  such  a  meaning,  as  its  relation  to  tAn  and  d^^  prove.  But 
waiving  all  advantage  that  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  these 
facts,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  "  forever,"  as  applied  to  Hebrew 
servants,  had  a  technical  meaning,  before  it  was  applied 
to  Gentile  servants,  and  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  as 
such,  whatever  it  designated,  in  the  former  case,  it  must  desig- 
nate in  the  latter.  It  was  a  legal  expression,  used  logically, 
not  rhetorically,  and  is  to  be  interpreted  as  a  legal,  not  a  poet- 
ical phrase.  As  it  meant^  not  endless,  nor  as  long  as  the  slave 
lived,  when  applied  to  the  Hebrew  servant,  but  till  the 
Jubilee ;  so  when  affirmed  of  the  heathen  slave  (Lev.  xxv,  46) 
it  must  mean  not  endless  servitude,  nor  bondage  for  a  life- 
time, but    till    the  Jubilee.      The   morale   of  the  Jubilee 
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demanded  the  release  of  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  It  was 
the  year  of  nnirersal  remission,^  and  as  it  was  thus  the  symbol 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation — as  Christ,  in  preaching  the  accept- 
able year  of  the  Lord,  preached  to  Gentiles  and  Jews ;  so  the 
symbolic  perfection  of  the  Jnbilee  required  that  M  the  inJiab- 
Hants  of  the  landj  whether  Jew  or  Gentile^  bond  or  free, 
shoald  be  embraced  in  "  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come," 
not  less  than  in  the  "  very  image  of  the  things."  If,  however,  it 
shoald  be  thought  that  the  expression,  ^^  and  ye  shall  take  them 
as  an  inheritance  for  your  children  after  you,"  (v,  46,)  meant 
more  than  "  forever,"  it  may  be  replied,  first,  that  grammati- 
cally they  stand  in  .opposition.  And,  secondly,  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  expressk>n,  '^the  stock  of  the  stranger's 
family,"  (v.  47,)  which  clearly  did  not  hold  possession,  beyond 
tiie  year  of  Jubilee,  (v.  54^) 

•The  Septnagint  translates  both  tat  (JubiTee,)  and  'T\'\T\'^  (Liberty,)  by 
i^tf  remission,  i.  e.  of  debts,  servants,  sins,  &c.  Both  terms  seemed  consecra- 
ted to  so  high  a  serrice,  that  they  neyer  fell  to  common  uses.  This  is  particn- 
lariy  true  of  'Tt^^n'^  It  is  only  employed  by  four  authors,  and  two  of  these  use 
it  only  once  each.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  its  sacred  and  exalted  asscr^ations. 
In  Ex.  XXX,  23,  it  is  applied,  not  inadvertently,  to  the  free  flowing  *'  myrrh  of  the 
holy  annointing  oil"  Its  use  by  Ex.  xlvl,  17,  reflects  in  a  strong  light  the  misera- 
ble character  of  the  law  of  release ;  while  Jer.  rxxiv,  8,  15,  17,  brings  before 
the  mind  the  solemn  nature  of  this  law  of  universal!  liberation.  But  it  is  in  the 
figurative  application  of  words,  that  their  true  glory  shines  outward  by  this  test, 
^1^^  stands  apart,  and  in  the  vocabulary  of  freedom,  is  without  a  peer,  or  a 
rivaL'  Isaiah  (Ixi,  1,)  selects  it  as  the  only  fit  word  to  set  forth  that  glorious 
liberty  **  wherewith  Christ  shall  make  his  people  free."  The  Scripture  dialect  of 
freedom  has  many  silver-tongued  daughters,  but  none  whose  voice  is  as  pleasant 
as  the  voice  of  this  one.  Its  notes  have  sounded  through  the  centuries,  and  in 
that  prayer,  which  shall  only  cease  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  bebome 
the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his  Christ,  this  echo  is  heard,  Matt,  vi,  12 — '*  for- 
gire  (2^()  us,"  <l(c.  We  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  restrict  this  gracious  word  to 
the  narrow  compass  of  the  Hebrew  servant ;  we  believe  that  its  sound  proclaimed 
liberty  to  the  Gentile  servant  too.  On  the  studded  buckler,  which  Jehovah  held 
over  the  liberties  of  his  people,  this  was  the  thickest  boss.  And  while  it  was  in- 
tended first  to  defend  the  Jew,  its  protecting  shadow  also  fell  upon  the  Gentile, 
and  for  us  to  rule  out  the  heathen  slave  from  the  blessings  of  this  word,  would  be 
to  reSnact  that  bigotry  of  the  Jews,  which  gave  the  G^tlles  no  portion  in  the 
Messiah — the  great  Liberator  of  the  human  family. 
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Thesei  then,  are  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difference 
between  Jewish  and  Gentile  servants.  The  regular  period 
of  service  for  a  Hebrew  slave  was  six  years ;  for  Gentile 
slaves,  till  the  Jubilee.  The  Hebrew  might  sell  himself  and 
family,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  into  bondage,  for  the 
l(»ng  period,  but  not  as  a  menial — with  little  choice  as  to  toil 
or  price;  there  was  no  such  restraint  imposed  on  heathen. 
But  both  classes  became  free  in  the  Jubilee.  Both  classes  were 
protected  against  violence,  (Ex.  xxi,  20,)  both  were  emanci- 
pated, if  maimed  in  the  least  member  of  their  body.  (Ex.  xxi, 
26-27.)  If  bom  in  the  house,  or  bought  for  the  long  term, 
(Gton.  xvii,  12 ;  Ex.  xii,  43, 44,)  the  heathen  became  a  citizen 
and  church  member,  witli  all  the  franchises  of  a  Hebrew.  He 
could'  marry  into  his  master's  family  and  become  an  heir. 
(1  Chr.  ii,  84.)  In  many  particulars  his  circumstances  and 
hopes  were  superior  to  those  of  the  hireling  or  sojourner.  (Gen. 
xvii,  12 ;  Ex.  xii,  43-48.)  What  circumcision  effected  for  the 
males,  marriage  or  adoption  did  for  the  females.  (Ex.  xxi, 
7-11.)  The  whole  tendency  of  the  system,  as  it  operated  on 
heathen  bondmen,  was  to  make  them  Jews  and  freemen.  In 
our  sense  of  the  word,  a  slave  could  not  be  found  in  all  Canaan, 
and  if  he  fled  within  its  consecrated  limits,  he  not  only  be- 
came an  honest  freeman,  but  an  honored  guest,  and  cherubic 
words  flashing  defiance  and  death  towards  his  pursuers,  were 
his  body  guard.  A  slave-pen  could  not  pollute  the  redeemed 
soil,  and  if  such  a  monster  as  a  slave  dealer  ever  came  near 
its  hallowed  precincts,  it  was  to  gaze  into  the  sacred  enclosure, 
as  Satan  lighting  on  "  Niphate's  top,"  glared  into  Eden.* 

We  are  aware  that  some  men's  philanthropy  leads  them  to  de- 
nounce the  very  relation  of  master  and  servant,  and  to  reject 
the  Bible  because  it  presumes  so  far  to  acknowledge  this  rela- 


•  Deut.  xxili,  15,  (16,)  "^AD  which  is  rendered,  *'  deliTer/*  does  not  gWe  the  right 
shade  of  meaning,  it  is  too  strong,  and  weakens  the  force  of  the  law.  The  idea 
is  that  the  fiigitiye  shall  not  be  held  in  durance,  for  recaption  by  his  master. 
That  durance,  and  not  deltpertfy  is  the  meaning  of  this  statute,  is  evident,  no  lees 
from  the  16,  (17,)  Terse  than  from'  other  passages,  where  ^D  stands  in  similar 
connections;  1  Sam.  xxiii,7-20;  Job  xvi,  11. 
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tion  as  to  regulate  it    But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  system  of 
Hebrew  servitude — aimed,  as  it  was,  against  poverty,  crime,  and 
heathenism,  and  holding  sacred  the  three  cardinal  rights  of  all 
men,  right  of  property,  right  of  marriage,  and  right  of  worship — 
not  only  bears  marks  of  divine  supervision,  but  furnishes  proofs, 
neither  few  nor  weak,  of  even  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
T5ie  institution  was  reformatory,  ameliorating,  and  civilizing. 
What  we  try  to  secnre  by  many  laws,  and  with  but  partial 
success,  Hebrew  servitude  did  simply  and  efficiently.     He- 
brew servitude  put  a  poor  man  in  bonds  and  honorable  work ; 
we  pat  him  in  the  poor-bouse  and  dishonorable  ease.    Hebrew 
servitude  made  the  debtor  an  apprentice  to  honest  toil ;  we  put 
him  in  jail  to  do  nothing  and  perhaps  become  a  felon.    Hebrew 
servitude  made  the  thief  a  useful  member  of  society,  by  giving 
him  work ;  we  send  him  to  the  State's  Prison,  or  a  penal  colony. 
And  as  for  making  safe  citizens  out  of  ignorant  foreigners  and 
degraded  heathen,  we  doubt  whether  we  have  anything  as  good 
as  Hebrew  apprenticeship.     As  a  naturalization  process,  it 
was  immeasurably  better  than  the  Roman  mode  of  recruiting 
the  state ;  or  even  the  English  system  of  fortifying  decaying 
royalty  and  nobiUty.     Hebrew  servitude  was  a  divine  plan  to 
convert  the  pestilent,  and  virulent,  and  feculent  masses  into  pro- 
fitable members  of  society.    It  apprenticed  the  honest  poor  to 
honorable  industry.    It  bound  the  criminal  to  remunerative 
and  reformatory  labor.     It  trained  the  heathen  to  virtue,  free- 
dom, and  religion.    The  system  of  Hebrew  servitude  was  like 
the  periodic  overflow  of  the  Nile.    What  the  Nile  did  for  the 
agriculture  of  Egypt,  that  Hebrew  servitude  did  for  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel.    In  the  river's  annual  rise,  many  proprie- 
tary marks  were  submerged,  and  temporarily  obliterated  ;  but 
when  its  waters  again  sought  their  accustomed  channels,  one 
by  one  the  former  landmarks  rose  to  view,  and  gave  back  to 
each  freeholder,  not  only  his  old  patrimonial  limits,  but  an 
increase  of  corn  and  wine — each  worn  out,  and  feeble  acre 
smiling  with  a  double  yield.     Like  these  turbid  waters  of  the 
Nile,  so  the  bitter  waters  of  Hebrew  servitude  gradually  stole 
over  the  lower  strata  of  society,  submerging  for  a  season  many 
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cherished  rights ;  but  when  at  length  the  scepter  of  the  Jubi- 
lee was  stretched  over  its  proud  waves,  the  tide  of  power  fell  at 
once  to  its  decreed  level ;  and  domestic,  civil,  and  religious 
rights  budded  and  blossomed  with  a  new  vigor,  and  a  dou- 
ble increase.  And  where  the  dark  waters  of  crime  or  mis- 
fortune rolled  the  deepest,  there  rose  the  noblest  franchises. 
Once  again,  the  poor  had  ceased  from  the  land,  debts  had 
died,  and  crimes  were  expiated.  Heathen  and  proselytes 
eeased  to  be  "  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and 
without  God  in  the  world ;  and  became  fellow  citizens  with  the 
saints,  and  of  the  household  of  Ood."  If  Egypt  saw  a  god  in 
her  river,  and  hailed  his  divine  presence  in  the  flow  of  its  vic- 
torious waves,  much  more  should  we  see  a  God  in  Hebrew 
servitude,  and  hear  his  voice  in  the  silver  notes  of  the  Jubilee. 
When  we  look  upon  a  water  lily,  we  forget  the  slime  and 
darkness  out  of  which  the  divine  chemist  has  elaborated  its 
fragrance  and  purity;  so  when  we  look  at  the  results  of 
Hebrew  servitude,  we  forget  the  servile  processes  by  which 
the  Jew  and  the  pagan  were  blessed  and  sanctified ;  for  we  feel 
that  the  divine  end  always  sanctifies,  if  it  does  not  explain,  the 
divine  means.  But  for  this  very  reason,  in  matters  of  so  high 
regard,  as  disfranchising  our  follow  men,  we  should  shrink 
fcom  attempting  God's  method,  without  God's  sanction ;  lest  in 
sacrilegiously  presuming  to  guide  the  divine  chariot,  we  should 
set  the  world  ablaze,  and  put  man's  double  curse — American 
slavery — in  tlie  place  of  God's  double  blessing — Hebrew  ser- 
vitude. 


[The  conductors  of  the  New  Englander  are  quite  willing 
that  the  learned  author  of  the  foregoing  Article  should  express 
his  views  in  all  freedom,  but  they  feel  obliged  to  say  that 
one  point  which  he  makes  is  doubtful.    We  refer  to  the  view 
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which  he  defends  that  foreign  slaves  were  by  the  laws  of 
Moees  manumitted  at  the  time  of  Jubilee.  The  point  requiring 
attention  in  regard  to  foreign  slaves  is  whether  the  passage  in 
LeviL  XXV,  45,  46,  is  so  to  be  interpreted  as  to  allow  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  of  Jubilee  to  this  description  of  persons. 
In  that  passage  it  is  said  of  bond-men  who  are  not  Hebrews, 
^  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your  children  after 
jou,  to  inherit  thent  for  a  possession  ;  they  shall  be  your  bond- 
men forever."  Now  it  may  be  very  true,  as  our  contributor 
alfirms,  that  the  words  *' forever"  in  themselves  determine 
nothing ;  but  the  words  "  for  your  children  after  you  to  in- 
herit them  for  a  possession"  are  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 
What  if  the  bondmen  had  been  bought  two  or  three  years  be- 
fore the  Jubilee:  how  could  these  words  have  been  applicable 
to  them?  Is  there  not  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
tenure  of  such  bond-men  and  of  Hebrew  servants  whose  time 
«f  service  expired  by  specific  limitations  in  the  law.  If  au- 
thority may  be  appealed  to,  we  add  that  all  the  writers  whom 
we  have  had  leisure  to  consult,  as  Josephus  Winer  in  his 
RecAworterbuch^  Knobel  in  his  recent  commentary  on  Ex- 
odus and  Leviticus,  Mielziner  in  a  work  jnst  published  at 
Copenhagen  on  Hebrew  servitude,  and  especially  Saalschiitz 
in  his  Mbsdieches  Hecht,  regard  the  foreign  bond-men  as  held 
by  a  tenure  to  which  the  law  assigns  no  limit 

There  is,  however,  a  question  which  can  fairly  be  asked,  to 
which  unhappily  our  scanty  knowledge  of  Hebrew  law  and 
osage  furnishes  no  certain  answer.  It  is  this :  whether  the 
foreigner  or  his  posterity  on  a  change  of  religion  from  idolatry 
to  Judaism  would  not  be  ultimately  absorbed  in  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth?  Would  the  stattM  through  generations  in 
this  case  be  that  of  foreigners,  or  was  there  a  naturalization 
going  on,  of  which  we  have  no  record  ?  The  analogies  of 
other  states  of  antiquity;  the  mild  spirit  of  the  law  towards 
co-religionists ;  the  fact  that  in  the  Exodus  there  must  have 
been  many  foreigners  included  who  seem  to  have  been  part 
and  parcel  of  the  people;  (Oomp.  Numbers  xi,  4;)  the  fact 
that  foreign  slaves  sometimes  married  daughters  of  the  family, 
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(1  Ohron.  ii,  34-41,)  and  left  children  of  foil  birth ;  and  the 
fact  abo  that  certain  persons  were  excluded  from  entering  the 
congregation,  implying  that  all  others  might  so  enter, — these 
considerations  make  it  probable  that  some  naturalizing  pro- 
cess was  going  on,  by  which  the  foreigner  who  w(»Bhiped 
Jehovah  and  lived  in  the  land  conld  belong  to  one  of  the 
tribes  and  become  to  all  intents  an  Israelite.  We  notice  that 
Saalschiitz  inclines  to  accept  such  a  naturalization  as  a  fact, 
but  it  cannot  be  confidently  afiirmed.  Such  a  usage  would, 
f  common,  in  the  end  put  all  slavery  on  the  same  ground,  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  foreign  slave  and  his  off- 
spring would  cleave  long  to  their  native  religion,  so  long 
as  the  Jews  themselves  kept  up  their  faith  in  thdr  own.] 
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Articlr  v.— are  the  PHENOMENA  OF  SPmiTUALISM 
SUPERNATURAL? 

Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  Another  World,  witk  Narra- 
tive JUuetratione.  By  Bobebt  Dale  Owen.  Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Oo. 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  prominence  gained  by  the 
modem  school  of  Spiritiudiemj  that  its  newly  coined  use  of 
that  term  is  recognized  in  the  latest  editions  of  the  two  rival 
Anglo-American  dictionaries.  Ten  years  ago  the  term  Spirit- 
ualism was  confined  to  a  theory  of  mental  philosophy,  and  was 
hardly  known  to  the  nnscientifie  world.  It  was  vaguely  used 
as  the  opposite  of  Sensationalism,  and  more  particularly  to  de- 
note the  Idealism^  of  Berkeley,  or  the  Egoism  of  Fichte. 
Oousin  gives  the  term  a  somewhat  wider  range.  He  speaks 
of  opposing  the  "  modem  Sensualism "  of  Locke,  with  the 
^  modem  Spiritualism ''  of  Beid  and  Eant ;  and  he  character- 
izes the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and  their 
successors,  in  general  terms,  as  ^^  the  Spiritualistic  school "  of 
the  seventeenth  century.*  Ohalybaus  speaks  of  Descartes, — 
"  the  originator  of  a  Platonizing  view  of  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas," — as  having  adopted /' the  Spiritualistic  tendency  in 
philosophy. "f  Cudworth  styles  those  ** Spiritualists"  who 
"allegorize  away  the  facts  of  Christianity."  Brands  limits 
the  term  Spiritualism  to  the  idealistic  refinements  of  Berkeley 
and  Fichte. 

Thus  restricted,  and  indeed  hardly  legitimated  by  usage, 
"  Spiritualism  "  was,  till  recently,  a  technical  term  of  mental 
science.  Now,  however,  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Worcester's 
Dictionary  authorizes  the  use  of  this  word  for  "  the  doctrine 
that  departed  spirits  hold  communication  with  men."  And  the 
appendix  to  the  new  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary  states 

*  Govam,  Hiatorj  of  Modern  Philosophj,  Sec.  llth,  12tb,  and  26th. 
\  Cbaljbkiia,  History  of  SpeculatiTO  PhiloBophy.    Introd. 
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that  ^^  this  term  is  now  often  applied  to  the  doctrine  that 
a  direct  intercourse  can  be  maintained  with  departed  spirits 
through  the  agency  of  persons  called  fnediumsj  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  peculiar  susceptibility  for  such  communica- 
tions." A  doctrine  which  has  thus  early  won  for  itself  a  place 
in  the  vocabulary  of  psychological  science,  and  which  has 
given  a  new  and  almost  exclusive  meaning  to  a  dormant  term 
of  philosophy,  can  hardly  be  treated  as  ephemeral  or  insignifi- 
cant Whatever  pretensions  and  impostures  may  have  been 
put  forth  in  connection  with  modem  Spiritualism,  the  system 
presents  phenomena  that  demand  thorough  scientific  investi- 
gation, and  it  has  also  theological  and  practical  bearings  that 
cannot  be  disregarded.  The  Mythical  theory — which  would 
resolve  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  into  popular 
legends,  or  into  ^^  unconscious  fictions "  of  the  Evangelists, 
whose  imaginations  were  kindled  by  ^^  religious  enthusiasm,"*^ 
— does  not  more  directly  assail  the  authenticity  and  authority 
of  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  God,  than  does  the  tendency 
of  modem  Spiritualism  to  refer  non-natural  and  unexplained 
phenomena  to  supernatural  interference;  or  the  mechanical 
theory  of  Supernaturalism,  which  regards  such  ultra-mundane 
interference  as  periodical,  if  not  systematic,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  some  law  of  variations,  which,  though  it  cannot  be 
defined,  is  as  real  as  that  which  appears  in  Babbage^s  calcula- 
ting machine.  The  last  is  the  theory  that  Mr.  Owen  favors  ia 
the  volume  which  we  propose  to  review. 

Mr.  Owen's  work  is  divided  into  six  books,  but  consists- 
really  of  four  principal  parts.  Of  these  the  first  is  devoted 
to  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  "  ultra-mundane  interfer- 
ence," which  the  author  argues  with  much  apparent  candor, 
but  with  more  of  subtle  ingenuity,  through  a  hundred  pages. 
The  second  part  consumes  the  next  hundred  pages  in  a  discus- 
sion of  certain  phases  of  sleep,  especially  somnambulism  and 
remarkable  dreams.  The  third  part  consists  mainly  of  narra- 
tives touching  mysterious  disturbances^  hallucinations,  and 
apparitions  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  with  their  physical  and 
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mental  conaequenoes.  These  are  elaseified  in  three  books,  and 
cover  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  The  fourth  part,  which  is 
the  author's  sixth  book,  presents  the  results  of  his  discussion  in 
his  theory  of  ^^  the  change  at  death,"  and  the  nature  and  occu- 
pations  of  the  future  state.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow 
him  minutely  over  all  the  ground  thus  traversed  in  five 
hundred  closely  printed  pages,  but  shall  confine  the  discussion 
chiefly  to  certain  fundamental  principles  of  supernatural 
agency,  and  the  philosophical  tests  of  the  facts  alleged  in  his 
narrative. 

In  discussing  the  relations  of  roan  to  the  supernatural 
world  and  of  supernatural  agencies  to  man,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  define  terms  with  accuracy,  and  to  lay  down 
the  principles  of  evidence  by  which  the  supernatural  must  be 
tested.  This  Mr.  Owen  attempts  to  do  in  his  first  book.  In 
the  first  place  he  distinguishes  between  the  supernatural  and 
the  miraculous,  and  meets  Mr.  Hume's  objection  to  miracles 
by  rejecting  the  common  notion  of  a  miracle,  that  it  is  ^^a  tem- 
porary suspension,  by  speciid  intervention  of  the  Deity,  of  one 
or  more  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  universe."  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Owen  does  not  believe  that  a  miracle,  in  the  com- 
mon understanding  of  the  term,  has  ever  occurred ;  but  re- 
gards the  phenomena  called  miracles  as  ultra-mundane  events 
projected  into  the  sphere  of  our  world  by  some  law  of  the 
spiritual  world,  which  first  manifests  itself  to  our  apprehen- 
sion through  these  phenomena..  And,  secondly,  he  distin- 
guishes between  the  supernatural  and  the  ultra-mundane;  or 
rather,  if  we  understand  him,  he  rejects  entirely  the  idea  of 
the  su^pernoitiaralj  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term,  and  be- 
lieves simply  in  "  appearances  or  agencies  of  an  t^^m-mun- 
dane  character."  After  alleging  that  "  Spiritual  agency,  if 
such  there  be,  is  not  miraculous,"  he  affirms  that  its  phe- 
nomena ^'  are  as  much  the  result  of  natural  law  as  is  a  rain- 
bow or  a  thunder-clap ;"  and  that  "  believers  in  their  exist- 
ence should  cease  to  attach  to  them  any  inJding  of  the  super- 
natural^*    Again,  he  says,  that  "  if  the  Deity  is  now  per- 
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mitting  commanication  between  mortal  creatnree  in  this 
stage  of  existence  and  disembodied  spirits  in  another,  He  is 
employing  natural  causes  and  generd  laws  to  effept  his  ob- 
ject ;  not  resorting  for  that  purpose  to  the  occasional  and  the 
miraculous."*  To  provide  for  such  phenomena,  Mr.  Owen 
argues  that  ^^  there  may  be  laws  not  yet  in  operation,"  and, 
also,  ^'change-bearing  laws,"  or  ^Maws  self-adapted  to  a 
changeful  state  of  things."t  His  reply  to  Hume's  sophism 
with  regard  to  human  testimony  is  in  some  points  admirable ; 
but  when  he  goes  to  the  extent  of  making  almost  any  alleged 
marvel  credible  by  the  supposition  that  it  is  n&i  supernatural 
but  only  some  new  phase  of  universal  lawy  Mr.  Owen  as 
really  denies  the  miradee  of  the  Bible  and  their  testimony  to 
a  Divine  Bevelation,  as  does  Mr.  Hume  himself.  Mr.  Home 
rejects  the  miracle  as  tm-natural ;  Mr.  Owen  sinks  it  in  the 
merely  natural  Our  discussion  at  the  outset,  therefore,  con- 
cerns the  iact  of  the  Supernatural,  and  the  nature  and  charac- 
teristics of  a  miracle. 

We  hold  that  nothing  is  more  natural  to  man  than  a  belief 
in  the  Supernatural.  Hardly  does  the  soul  awake  to  con- 
sciousness, when  it  begins  to  question  itself  as  to  its  possible 
relations  to  a  spiritual  world.  And  deep  and  earnest  are  those 
questionings,  even  in  the  rudest  minds.  The  thinking  essence 
within  us,  the  conscious  egoj  early  learns  to  distinguish  itself 
from  the  body  through  which,  and  the  material  objects  upon 
which,  it  acts.  Finding,  in  its  own  properties  the  proof  ot  a 
substance  distinct  from  matter,  it  argues  the  existence  of  a 
spiritnal  Power  superior  to  matter,  the  Author  of  the  material 
universe  and  its  laws.  Knowing  that  its  own  existence  is  not 
self-derived,  but  is  proof  of  a  superior  Power,  it  knows  also 
that  that  Power  must  be  Spiritual.  Paul  reasoned  thus  with 
the  Athenians,  from  their  own  philosophy.  '^  Certain  of  your 
own  poets  have  said.  We  are  also  his  offipring.  Forasmuch 
then  as  we  are  the  offipring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think 
that  the  Godhead  is  like  to  gold  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven 
by  art  and  man's  device."    In  an  important  sense  it  is  true 
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that  ^^  we  can  know  God  onlj  as  we  know  ourselveB  ;"*  that 
is,  ^^  it  18  only  through  some  general  analogy  of  the  human 
with  the  Divine  nature "  that  we  come  to  even  an  approxi- 
mate conception  of  the  Deity.  '^  It  is  the  knowledge  which 
we  have  of  ourselves,  as  spiritual  beings,  which  suggests  the 
idea  of  God,  who  is  a  Spirit."t  But  this  conception  the  soul 
gives  as  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  analysis  of  its  own  ex- 
istence, properties,  and  powers.  Hence  the  idea  of  a  supers 
natural  being  or  power  is  developed  in  all  minds ;  and  the- 
ology— the  doctrine  of  God — ^is  almost  the  first  form  of  all 
literature. 

Beyond  this  partly  intuitive  and  partly  inferential,  convic- 
tion by  which  tiie  soul  is  inspired  with  a  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  something  above  the  sphere  of  itself  and  of  the  world 
of  matter,  Imagination  is  at  play  in  the  sphere  of  the  invisible, 
peopling  that  with  spiritual  existences  and  powers,  and  clothing 
with  a  supernatural  character  those  natural  phenomena  which 
reason  cannot  explain.  Thus  in  the  ruder  ages  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  pi^mitive  stage  of  any  people,  the  wind,  the  forest,  the 
stream,  the  thunder,  the  stars,  and  all  unusual  phenomena 
become  voices  of  invisible  spirits  to  the  soul  of  man.  As  the 
child  loves  to  personify  inanimate  objects — ^as  a  doll  or  a  toy — 
so  the  mind  of  the  race,  in  its  infancy,  afl*ected  by  external 
appearances;  conversing  mainly  with  the  outward  world, 
many  of  whose  phenomena  are  mysteries ;  ^^  mistaking  physi- 
cal effects  for  independent  or  voluntary  powers ;''  supposing 
that  everything  in  nature  must  possess  some  principle  of  life 
like  that  in  man;  ^^ ascribes  every  unusual  appearance  or 
agency  to  a  distinct  being  or  power  operating  directly  or  im- 
mediately in  that  event^j:  Hence  the  general  belief  of  the 
ancients  in  demons^  in  good  and  evil  spirits  encompassing  the 
earth,  producing  events  beyond  the  power  of  man,  influence 
ing  the  minds  of  men,  and  guiding  their  destinies  for  good  or 
evil,  holding  direct  intercourse  with  men,  and  ofEiciating  as 

•  Hamilton.  t  MeCosh,  Intuitions,  p.  485. 

^  See  this  illastrated  in  Eschenbnrg's  Manual  of  Cltmical  LUerature^  (Fiske,) 
p.  84,  seq. 
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meeseDgere  between  men  and  the  gods — in  a  word,  directing 
and  controlling  all  the  nnexplainable  events  and  forces  in 
nature. 

Bat  this  belief^  though  more  prominent  in  the  infancy  of  a 
people  than  in  an  advanced  stage  of  intellectual  culture,  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  ignorant  minds.  Socrates  believed  that 
his  genius,  or  demon — a  supernatural  being  having  him  in 
special  charge — prescribed  for  him  his  lot,  whether  pleasant 
or  adverse,  and  told  him  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 

Germanicus,  as  Tacitus  narrates,  was  bewitched  by  means 
of  images  and  billets  on  the  wall,  into  the  idea  that  he  was 
doomed,  to  die,  and  under  tliat  fatal  impression  expired  in 
agony.  Even  the  exhumed  remains  of  human  bodies  seemed 
to  haunt  his  chamber  with  presages  of  a  doomed  soul.*  Thus 
a  general,  distinguished  alike  for  his  valor  on  the  field  and  his 
calm  and  equable  temper  in  private  affairs,  was  vanquished 
by  the  images  of  his  own  fancy.  Lord  Bacon  shared  in  su- 
perstitions fantasies  which  his  philosophy  could  not  explain. 

This  power  of  the  Imagination  to  vivify  the  belief  in  su- 
pernatural agency,  is  seen  ako  in  the  phenomena  of  dreams. 
Mr.  Owen  regards  these  as  of  so  much  importance  to  his 
argument  for  ultra-mundane  interference,  that  he  occupies 
nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  his  book  with  the  mere  narration 
of  remarkable  dreams,  from  which  he  does  not  even  attempt 
to  draw  a  philosophical  conclusion.  He  implies,  however, 
that  the  Biblical  doctrine  that  ^^  in  the  visions  of  the  night 
men  occasionally  receive  more  than  is  taught  them  through- 
out all  the  waking  vigilance  of  the  day,"  is  verified  by  the 
experience  of  modem  dreams.  Nothing  is  more  common  in 
tliat  experience  than  incongruous  combinations  of  material 
forms  and  substances ;  and  also  the  sensation  of  being  uplift- 
ed, as  it  were,  from  the  body,  and  of  performing  acts  such  as 
flying,  which  are  impossible  in  the  flesh.  Indeed,  in  sleep 
the  mind  seems  often  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
spirits  of  the  absent  or  the  departed.  Virgil's  ^^  two  gates  of 
sleep  "  still  open  in  our  dreams — "  true  visions ''  flying  heav- 

•  Tac  Jkuiab,  3,  •9, 70. 
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enward,  while  the  "infernal  gods''  send  false  dreams  into  the 
soul,  through  "  a  shining  portal  of  ivory."*  The  Egyptians 
regarded  dreams  with  a  religions  reverence,  as  communica- 
tions from  the  gods.  Even  Bishop  Taylor  refers  some  dreams 
to  demons,  good  or  bad.  And  every  one  has  felt  at  times  a 
strange  power  over  his  nervous  system,  proceeding  from  his 
last  night's  dream,  or  has  marked  some  coincidence  as  its 
fulfillment. 

"  This  trow  I,  tend  say  for  me, 

That  dremes  Bignificance  be 

Of  good  and  harm  to  mai^y  wighta 

That  dreme  in  their  sleep  o^nights 

Full  many  things  covertly, 

That  fall  after  all  openly.*^— Chaucib. 

Of  the  same  class  are  mysterious  mental  suggestions  or  fore- 
bodings, and  sudden  coincidences  of  events  with  our  thoughts, 
our  wishes  or  our  fears;  as  when  while  thinking  of  an  absent 
friend  one  suddenly  meets  him;  or  while  unaccountably 
troubled  on  his  behalf  receives  news  of  some  catastrophe  to 
him.  These  occurrences,  so  frequent  in  our  experience,  give 
to  the  imagination  a  wide  sphere  of  aetivity  in  the  spirit 
world,  and  foster  in  many  a  belief  in  a  supernatural  agency 
concerning  the  minutest  affairs  of  life. 

The  death  of  a  friend  sometimes  clothes  these  impressions 
of  the  supernatural  with  a  living  presence  and  pewer.  When 
a  loved  one  has  passed  into  the  invisible,  the  heart's  affections 
torn  out  by  the  roots,  like  the  tendrils  of  plants  that  live  on 
air,  shoot  forth  eagerly  upon  every  side,  that  they  may  im- 
bibe some  exhalation  from  that  spirit  world,  and  fasten  them- 
selves again  upon  the  now  impalpable  object  of  earthly  love. 
In  such  a  frame  the  mind  becomes  in  a  measure  lost  to  the 
material  world  around  it,  and  absorbed  in  that  spiritual  world 
to  which  its  dearest  hopes  and  affections  have  been  trans- 
ferred. Tennysoji,  in  his  matchless  lament  for  his  lost  friend, 
gives  utterance  to  the  cherished  thought  of  grief,  that  the  lost 
one  is  still  nigh. 

*  Eneid,  li,  805. 
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No  Tiioal  shftde  of  mbm  cm  left, 
But  he,  the  Spirit  himself  may  come, 
When  ill  the  nerre  of  sense  is  numb, 
Spirit  to  Spirit,  Ghost  to  Ghost 

Thus  that  belief  in  the  supernatural  which  is  common  to 
mankind,  becomes  intensified  through  the  influence  of  im- 
agination, of  visions,  and  of  grief,  until  in  certain  phases  of  ex- 
perience or  emotion  the  mind  is  prepared  to  look  upon  every- 
thing outside  the  pale  of  present  knowledge  as  a  manifestation 
from  the  spirit  world.  Priestcraft  and  jugglery,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  tendency,  have  in  all  ages  found  credulous  ad- 
herents and  unconscious  victims.  In  particular,  iinA  ten- 
dency to  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  has  been  turned  to  a<> 
count  by  the  priests  of  idolatry,  in  impressing  the  vulgar 
with  their  own  sanctity  as  the  confidants  of  the  gods.  The 
Egyptians  were  accustomed  when  any  part  of  the  body  was 
afflicted  with  disease,  ^^  to  invoke  the  demon  to  whom  it  was 
supposed  to  belong,  in  order  to  obtain  a  cure.  In  cases  of 
greater  moment  oracles  were  consulted."  An  old  papyms 
found  in  Egypt  mentions  divination  through  a  boy  who  acted 
(u  a  medium^  and  who  practised  his  art  by  means  of  ^^a  bowl, 
a  lamp  and  a  pit,"  as  do  the  modem  magicians  of  the  country. 
It  also  contains  recipes  for  obtaining  good  fortune,  for  discov- 
ering theft,  and  for  causing  misfortunes  to  an  enemy.  It  is 
supposed  also  by  some  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  a 
knowledge  of  animal  magnetism,  and  used  this  in  their  magic* 

With  the  ancient  Orientals,  the  magician  and  the  sooth- 
sayer were  regular  attendants  at  court.  The  Israelites  were 
forbidden  to  tolerate  "  one  that  used  divination,  or  an  observer 
of  times,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch,  or  a  charmer,  or  a  con- 
suiter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer."  To 
pervert  the  belief  of  mankind  in  the  supernatural  into  an 
agency  of  superstition,  falsehood,  and  idolatry,  was  an  "  abom- 
ination to  the  Lord."  Yet  this  oflFense  has  been  repeated  in 
almost  every  age  of  the  Christian  era. 

Christ  himself  predicted  that  pretenders  to  liis  name 
and  power  would  ^^show  great  signs  and  wonders,  and,  if 

*  Wilkinson  and  Lane. 
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possible,  deceive  the  very  elect."  Panl  describee  the  apos- 
tate Anti-Christ  as  coining  witli  "  signs  and  lying  wonders." 
Passing  over  the  legendary  miracles  of  the  eariy  Christian 
centuries,  we  trace  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Papal  delusions 
and  the  Mohammedan  imposture ;  we  find  the  most  civilized 
nations  of  antiquity  conducting  wars  and  other  enterprises 
according  to  omens  in  the  heavens  or  voices  from  the  gods 
through  the  augurs ;  we  find  in  the  Middle  Ages  astrology 
deciding  the  fortunes  of  individuals  and  of  empires;  wo 
find  pur  Saxon  ancestors  in  England  holding  communication 
with  ftie  invisible  world  through  witches  and  mysterious  sym- 
bols ;  we  find  the  clergy  using  supposed  snpernatural  agents 
as  a  means  of  intimidating  and  governing  the  laity  ;  and  in 
Puritan  New  England  we  find,  according  to  Cotton  Mather, 
examples  of  "  witch  "  agency  that  surpass  even  the  marvels 
of  modem  Spiritualism.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  belief 
in  the  Snpematnral  is  one  of  the  strongest  influences  affecting 
human  thought  and  action.  Perverted  as  this  has  been  to 
subserve  the  vagaries  of  Fanaticism  and  the  terrors  of  Super- 
stition, it  becomes  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  divine  to  restore  this  faith  to  its  normal 
action : — to  mark  the  boundary  between  a  rational  belief 
in  the  Supernatural  and  that  fanciful  or  superstitious  inter- 
pretation of  mere  natural  causes  and  eifects  which  has  made 
religion  itself  the  minister  of  fear  or  of  lust. 

We  cannot  set  aside  the  phenomena  of  modern  Spiritualism 
by  ignoring  its  alleged  facts,  or  by  denying  the  possibility  of 
a  supernatural  event.  The  absolute  disbelief  of  the  Super- 
natural is  contrary  to  man's  nature.  Goethe  describes  himself 
as  "  destitute  of  faith,  yet  terrified  at  skepticism."  *^  Skepti- 
cism," says  Mazzini,  '^is  the  suicide  of  the  soul."  Man  must 
believe  or  his  soul  dies.  The  invisible  world  surrounds  us  as 
an  atmosphere,  and  the  soul  can  no  more  exist  in  perpetual 
unbelief  than  the  body  can  exist  in  a  perpetual  vacuum.  To 
shut  up  the  soul  within  its  material  confines,  giving  no 
vent  to  imagination  and  faith,  compelling  its  heaven-kindled 
fires  to  feed  upon  grosser  objects  of  sense,  is  like  shutting 
up  the  body  in  a  cabin  without  a  fine,  to  warm  it  with  the 

VOL.  xvm.  26 
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fnmee  of  charcoal.  A  delicious  calm  steak  over  the  senses ; 
care  and  trouble  are  forgotten ;  the  subtle  vapors  close  the  ear 
against  the  noise  of  the  tempest  without ;  and  all  that  could 
stir  the  activities  of  nature  is  hushed  in  the  stupor  of  approach- 
ing death.  Activity  is  the  law  of  life  to  the  soul.  The  stupor 
of  skepticism  is  not  the  antidote  it  needs  for  wayward  fancies 
and  superstitious  fears.  That  which  is  alleged  to  be  Snp^v 
natural  must  be  tested  by  laws  of  evidence  which  reason  can 
apply.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  Article  to  lay  down  such  laws  or 
principles  as  shall  fairly  test  the  phenomena  of  Spiritualism  in 
comparison  with  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

I.  We  must  agree  with  Hume,  that  the  uniformity  of  the 
course  of  nature  creates  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
occurrence  of  a  miracle,  and  therefore  any  testimony  to  a 
supposed  supernatural  event  should  be  subjected  to  the  most 
carefal  scrutiny.  But  when  Mr.  Hume  goes  beyond  this,  and 
affirms  as  a  maxim  of  philosophy,  that  ^'  no  human  testimony 
can  have  such  force  as  to  prove  a  miracle,"  he  begs  the  whole 
question  by  assuming  the  impossibility  of  a  miracle,  which  is 
the  very  point  in  dispute.  To  prove  that  there  never  has 
been  a  miracle,  he  stoutly  asserts  thai  there  never  has  been  « 
mirade  / 

True,  he  limits  the  remark  by  adding  that  ^'  a  miracle  can 
never  be  proved  so  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
religion."  But  that  does  not  alter  the  question  of  hct ;  for  if 
the  miracle  can  be  proved  at  aU,  it  certainly  can  be  made  to 
serve  as  the  foundation  of  religion,  quite  as  well  as  any  other 
fact  not  miraculous.    To  take  his  own  illustration. 

**  I  own/'  he  says,  ^*  that  otherwise  there  maj  possibly  be  miracles  or  yiola- 
tions  of  the  usual  course  of  nature,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  proof  from 

humau  testimony Thus,  suppose  all  authors,  in  all  languages,  agree 

that  from  the  first  of  January,  1600,  there  was  a  total  darkness  over  the  whole 
•arth  for  eight  days :  suppose  that  the  tradition  of  this  extraordinary  event  is 
still  strong  and  lively  among  the  people :  that  all  travelers  who  return  from 
foreign  countries  bring  us  accounts  of  the  same  tradition,  without  the  least  varia- 
tion or  contradiction ;  it  is  evident  that  our  present  philosophers,  instead  of 
doubting  the  fMt,  ought  to  receive  it  as  certain,  and  ought  to  search  for  the 
causes  whence  it  might  be  derived. 

*'But  suppose  that  all  the  historians  who  treat  of  England  shonld  agree 
that  on  the  first  of  January,  1600,  Queen  Elizabeth  died;  that  both  before 
and  after  her  death  she  was  seen  by  her  physicians  and  the  whole  court  as  is 
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usual  with  peraons  of  her  rank;  that  her  sucoessor  was  acknowledged  and 
procUumed  bj  the  Parliament ;  and  that,  after  beiog  interred  for  a  month,  ghe 
again  appeared,  resumed  the  throne,  and  governed  England  for  three,  years ; 
I  must  confess  that  I  should  be  surprised  at  the  concnrrencie  of  so  man  j  odd 
eircnmatances,  but  should  not  haye  the  least  inclination  to  belieTe  so  miraculoos 
an  erent  I  should  not  doubt  of  her  pretended  death,  and  of  those  other  public 
eirennostanoes  that  followed  it ;  I  should  onlj  assort  it  to  hare  been  pretended, 
and  that  it  neither  was,  nor  possibly  could  be  real.  You  would  In  rain  object  to 
me  the  difficulty,  and  almost  impossibility  of  deceiving  the  world  in  an  aflkir 
of  soch  consequence ;  the  wisdom  and  solid  judgment  of  that  renowned  Queen ; 
with  the  little  or  no  advantage  which  she  could  reap  from  so  poor  an  artifice : 
all  this  might  astonish  me ;  but  I  would  still  reply  that  the  knavery  and  folly  of 
men  are  such  common  phenomena  that  I  should  rather  believe  the  most  extra- 
ordinary events  to  arise  from  their  concurrence,  than  admit  of  so  signal  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature."* 

Now  the  fallacies  of  this  poeition  are  manifold.  Foremost 
of  all  is  the  asenmption  that  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  nni- 
Terse  that  David  Hume  does  not  understand  ;  that  nothing  is 
possible  to  Almighty  power  that  does  not  fall  within  the  range 
of  his  philosophy. 

Next  is  the  fallacy  of  making  the  non-experience  of  one 
man  a  test  of  the  experience  of  another.  ^^  No  amonnt  of 
testimony,^  says  Mr.  Hume,  ^  could  make  it  credible  that  one 
rose  from  the  dead,  since  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  uni- 
versal experience  of  mankind."  But  the  very  point  in  dispute 
is  whether  such  a  fact  has  fallen  within  the  experience  of 
those  who  testify  that  they  have  seen  it.  The  testimony  of  a 
thousand  men  that  they  did  not  witness  a  certain  phenomenon 
cannot  silence  the  testimony  of  ten  men  that  they  did  witness 
it,  unless  the  thousand  were  present  at  the  same  time  and 
place  with  the  ten,  and  with  the  same  facilities  of  observation. 
No  amount  of  testimony  from  people  who  were  asleep  in 
their  beds,  could  weigh  against  the  testimony  of  watchmen 
and  others  as  to  the  fact  of  a  great  meteoric  shower  in  the 
year  1883.  The  question,  in  such  cases,  is  not  one  of  non- 
experience  against  a  strange  experience,  but  one  of  the  credi- 
htlity  of  the  toitnessee  and  their  competence  to  judge  of  that 
to  which  they  testify.  And  here  comes  in  a  consideration 
which  Mr.  Hume  entirely  overlooks,  but  which  is  vital  to  the 

*  Home's  Inquiry  on  Human  Understanding,  Sec  x. 
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whole  qneetion,  viz,  Does  the  occasion  warrant  the  alleged  mir- 
acle ?  The  reasons  for  incredulity,  in  the  supposed  case  of  the 
resurrection  of  Elizabeth,  are  valid,  not  because  human  testimo- 
ny could  not  prove  such  a  miracle,  but  because  there  is  no  ob- 
ject that  should  call  for  such  an  act  of  Divine  power;  and 
God  does  not  trifle  with  his  creatures,  or  amuse  them  with 
shows.  If  we  believe  in  Ood^  as  Mr.  Hume  professed  to  do, 
then  He  who  created  man  has  power  to  raise  a  dead  man  to 
life ;  and  if  God  should  do  this,  the  fact  would  be  capable  of 
being  testified  to ;  the  difficulty,  therefore,  in  believing  the 
supposed  resurrection  of  Queen  Elizabeth  would  not  lie  in  the 
impossibility  of  such  an  event — for  it  is  clearly  within  the 
power  of  God — ^nor  in  the  impossibility  of  supporting  it  by 
testimony^  if  it  did  occur ;  but^in  the  absence  of  any  reason 
comporting  with  the  Divine  nature  that  should  seem  to  war- 
rant the  miracle,  and  therefore  the  suspicion  of  some  decep- 
tion, or  of  a  trance  or  other  state  simulating  death.  But  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible  were  wrougfit  upon  occasions 
and  for  objects  grand  enough'  to  warrant  such  direct  interfer- 
ence of  Divine  power,  to  challenge  attention  to  the  event  or 
the  truth,  and  to  certify  it  as  from  Him.  The  moral  reason 
for  the  miracle,  which  appears  in  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances, so  £Eir  removes  the  antecedent  improbability,  that  the 
miracle  is  as  fair  a  subject  of  testimony  as  any  other  event 

Mr.  Owen's  reply  to  Hume,  while  in  some  points  quite 
forcible,  fails  through  his  attempt  to  reduce  the  miraculous 
within  the  sphere  of  general  laws.  He  contends  that  ^^  uo 
human  experience  is  unalterable;^^  and  that  it  is  hazardous  to 
say  that  in  any  given  particular,  human  experience  ''  has 
hitherto  been  unaltered J^  He  denounces  as  "monstrous" 
Hume's  assertion  of  the  infallibility  of  his  own  experience. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  affirms  that  "  accumulating  experi- 
ence discredits  the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes  and  the  belief 
in  the  miraculous."  Hume  rejects  the  miracles  of  the  Bible 
as  incredible ;  Owen  accepts  as  facts  the  events  recorded  as 
miraculous,  but  refers  them  to  a  general  law,  which  he  seeks 
to  establish  as  well  for  the  phenomena  of  modern  Spiritualism. 
The  moral  argument  just  stated,  corrects  both  these  extremes  ; 
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but  while  it  maintaiiiB  the  Scriptnral  miracles  in  their  integrity 
as  miraolea^  it  precludes  the  idea  of  snpematoral  agency  in 
the  phenomena  of  Spiritualism. 

n.  Oar  second  canon  or  criterion  is  this :  When  the  manner, 
the  substance,  or  the  object  of  a  professed  reyelation  is  un- 
wcMrthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  Divine  character,  or  of  the  proper 
dignity  of  man  himself,  as  a  religious  being,  there  is  good 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  communication  is  not  supematuraL 
In  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible  there  is  nothing  that 
strikes  one  as  beneath  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
These  miracles  are  never  frivolous  in  themselves,  and  are 
never  performed  for  an  insignificant  object.  But  the  moment 
we  pass  beyond  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  we  find  in  the 
nuurvels  adduced  to  confirm  any  so  called  revelation  an  air  of 
the  puerile  and  the  ridiculous.  In  the  legends  of  heathen  my- 
tboI(^  respecting  gods  and  heroes,  in  the  legends  of  the  Jew- 
ish rabbins  respecting  Adam,  Abraham,  and  Moses,  in  the  le- 
gends of  Mahomet,  his  birth,  his  visions,  his  miracles,  and 
his  death,  and  in  the  legends  of  the  saints  in  the  Church  of 
Borne,  there  is  a  combination  of  the  marvelous  with  the 
frivolous  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  simple  yet  sublime 
and  awe-inspiring  impression  of  the  miracles  narrated  in.  the 
Bible.  In  the  Scriptures,  when  God  communicates  with  men, 
it  is  by  visions  grand  and  startling,  or  beautifully  simple ; 
by  a  bodily  appearance  of  resplendent  majesty ;  by  fire  fi'om 
heaven,  or  light  more  effulgent  than  the  sun ;  and  the  com- 
munication is  made  in  an  audible  voice,  and  with  articulate 
sounds,  or  by  the  inspiration  of  thought,  of  which  the  subject 
is  made  conscious  by  the  miraculous  power  attending  it.  But 
in  modem  instances,  where  Mr.  Owen  regards  the  spirit  world 
as  in  communication  with  the  physical,  this  is  revealed  by 
"ultra-mundane''  knocks,  or  by  "ultra-mundane"  antics  of 
the  furniture,  or  by  impalpable  and  unverified  apparitions. 
Indeed,  upon  first  view,  the  contrast  between  these  classes  of 
phenomena  is  like  that  between  Moses  and  the  Adrians, 
the  Blitzes,  and  the  Andersons  of  his  time.  According  to  the 
Scriptures,  when  God  would  communicate  with  men  he  writes 
his  law  upon  tables  of  stone,  that  all  may  read  it — his  glory, 
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the  meanwhile,  yitible  to  assembled  thousands— or  he  makes 
known  his  will  bj  a  yision,  or  other  special  revelation  to  some 
prophet  whom  he  clothes  with  miracnloos  power,  in  proof  of 
his  commission,  and  that  prophet  speaks  openly  and  intelli- 
giblj,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Bat  in  other  systems  where 
man  claims  to  hare  received  a  communication  from  God,  or  to 
have  established  a  connection  between  himself  and  the  spirit 
world,  he  goes  to  an  obscnre  place,  without  witnesses,  and 
there  digs  up  plates  covered  with  mysterious  characters ;  or  he 
puts  somebody  into  an  artificial  sleep,  and  by  a  series  of  well- 
ordered  questions  elicits  sundry  cabalistic  and  oracular  re* 
spouses. 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  when  God  makes  a  special  com- 
munication to  man  it  has  respect  to  something  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  justify  an  interposition  by  miracle;  the  destruc- 
tion or  salvation  of  a  city  or  a  nation — the  success  of  a  con- 
fiict  in  which  the  honor  of  Jehovah  as  the  representative 
Deity  of  the  nation  is  concerned — the  fulfillment  of  promises 
or  predictions  already  made,  or  the  utterance  of  some  new 
promise  of  yet  higher  moment  to  mankind ;  or  chiefly,  it  re- 
lates to  the  deliverance  of  man  from  sin  and  misery,  and  to 
his  future  and  eternal  blessedness.  For  such  reasons  has  God 
at  times  interrupted  the  course  of  nature,  and  by  miracles  ar- 
rested the  attention  of  the  giddy,  pleasure-loving  world.  But 
in  later  ^^  ultra-mundane  "  manifestations,  disembodied  spirits 
are  brought  into  communication  with  men,  that  they  may 
answer  sach  inqairies  as  are  within  the  compass  of  mounte- 
banks and  strolling  fortune  tellers;  such  as  how  old  one  is, 
what  was  the  age  of  one's  grandmother,  or  his  great  grand- 
aunt  when  she  died — whether  she  died  of  influenza,  or  the 
gout — ^whether  one  has  been  or  is  to  be  married — or  whether 
there  shall  be  a  storm  to-morrow.  Communications  which  so 
belittle  both  man  and  the  world  of  spirits,  have  been  fitly 
styled,  by  a  great  satirist,  ^^  a  rat-hole  revelation." 

III.  A  third  criterion  by  which  to  test  supernatural  commu- 
nications, is  that  they  should  not  conflict  with  antecedent  reve- 
lations which  have  been  attested  by  miracle  and  confirmed  by 
experience.    God  must  always  be  consistent  with  himself. 
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Truth  revealed  from  Gkxl  mnst  always  be  coneiflteut  with  itself. 
Bot  what  id  the  character  of  the  revelations  that  are  spelt  ont, 
syllable  by  syllable,  or,  rather,  letter  by  letter,  from  the 
idlegcd  rappings  of  invisible  spirits  f  A  mongrel  jargon  made 
np  by  combining  the  book  of  Revelation  with  the  fantasies  of 
Swedenborg.  Where  they  accord  with  the  Bible  they  fall 
vastly  below  its  sublime  conceptions ;  but  they  often  contra- 
dict the  Bible,  and  equally  contradict  each  other.  The  new 
revelations  do  not  advance  upon  the  Bible  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  an  advance  upon  the  Old ; — they  contradict  its  explicit 
teachings ;  they  cannot  be  reconciled  with  its  philosophy  of  a 
future  state  and  its  principles  of  morality.  Either  these  are 
false,  or  the  Bible  is  false.  Either  these  are  false,  or  God  is  a 
deceiver;  for  he  cannot  deny  himself.  What  new  idea  or 
truth  fitted  to  reform  and  elevate  mankind,  what  view  of  God, 
of  moral  purity,  of  the  future  state,  of  the  world  of  spirits,  in 
advance  of  what  ths  Bible  reveals^  has  come  to  light  through 
any  "  medium "  of  modern  Spiritualism  ?  Much  of  the  re- 
ported conversation  of  spirits  would  be  a  bore  in  any  re- 
spectable company,  and  would  cause  them  to  be  sent  to  the 
lowest  form  in  a  Grammar  school.  How  contrary  is  all  this 
to  the  style  and  subject-matter  of  the  Scriptures  I 

If  we  apply  these  three  canons  to  the  alleged  supernatural 
communications  of  Spiritualism,  we  find  that  they  cannot 
bear  such  a  test.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  or  the  oc- 
casion of  these  communications  to  remove  the  antecedent 
presumption  against  supernatural  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  this  world.  There  is  nothing  in  the  manner  or  the  tenor 
of  these  communications  which  answers  to  the  dignity  of  a 
revelation  from  God  to  men.  And  the  general  purport  of 
these  communications  is  not  in  harmony  with  antecedent  rev- 
elations from  God,  whose  claims  are  authenticated  by  miracle 
and  experience. 


In  criticising  more  narrowly  the  phenomena  of  Spiritualism 
we  notice, 
1.  Their  remarkable  uniformity.     They  all  lie  within  a 
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limited  range  of  physical  effects ; — knockings  and  rappings  from 
unknown  causes,  the  mysterious  moving  of  tables  and  other 
articles  of  furniture,  the  spelling  out  of  words,  sentences,  ques- 
tions and  answers  by  responsive  knockings;  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  write  upon  some  '^  ultra  mundane  "  theme  or  in  an  ^^ul- 
tra-mundane''  style ; — these  and  similar  phenomena,  varied  by 
an  occasional  apparition  or  mesmeric  vision,  or  second-sight,  re- 
cur in  all  the  records  of  modem  Spiritualism.  This  uniformity — 
provided  the  phenomena  are  real — points  toward  some  law,  to  be 
ascertained  by  induction — whether,  as  Owen  argues,  an  ^^ ultra 
mundane  "  law,  or  one  developed  in  due  course  of  nature,  re- 
Bciains  to  be  seen.  But  the  Supernatural  events  recorded  in 
the  Bible  cover  a  wide  range  of  effects  both  in  the  physical  and 
the  Spiritual  world.  Seldom  do  these  repeat  themselves.  They 
do  not  rnn  in  cycles,  nor  follow  any  apparent  law.  Each 
miracle  has  its  own  immediate  occasion,  as  well  as  a  general 
connection  witli  the  whole  chain  of  evidences  for  a  Divine 
Revelation.  Each  miracle  is  complete  in  itself  as  a  Super- 
natural event,  apart  from  any  series  of  such  events ;  and  the 
miracles  taken  as  a  whole  cc^ntravone  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular the  course  of  nature — the  laws  of  fire,  air  and  water, 
of  bodily  sustentation  and  disease,  of  dew  and  rain,  of  day  asd 
night  and  the  annual  seasons,  of  plauetary  motion,  of  growth 
and  decay,  of  life  and  of  death.  The  miracles  of  Christ  prove 
him  to  have  been  Master  of  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind, 
of  all  living  organisms,  of  all  physical  laws  and  occult  causes, 
and  of  a  power  superior  to  these,  and  able  to  modify,  to  sus- 
pend, or  to  direct  each  in  its  own  sphere.  These  phenomena  of 
Spiritualism  are  the  merest  parody  upon  the  Supernatural 
element  in  the  Bible. 

2.  There  is  nothing  in  these  phenomena  at  all  parallel  to  the 
effect  of  a  miracle  upon  the  course  of  nature.  Hume  defines 
a  miracle  to  be  "  a  transgression  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a 
particular  volition  of  the  Deity,  or  by  the  interposition  of 
some  invisible  agent."  Mr.  Owen  justly  criticises  this  defini- 
tion as  failing  to  express  the  ordinary  conception  of  a  mira- 
cle, and  proposes  to  amend  it  in  these  terms:  ^^  A  miracle  is  a 
suspension,  in  a  special  emergency  and  for  the  time  only,  of  a 
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law  of  Datore,  by  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Deity."  At  the 
same  time  he  discards  the  notion  of  any  such  direct  and  extra- 
ordinary Rnperoatiiral  intervention,  and  refers  all  "  ultra-mnn- 
dane"  manifestations  to  cyclical  or  to  "  change-bearing"  laws. 
He  quotes  approvingly  the  saying  of  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
that  ^'  it  is  not  the  essence  of  a  miracle  (as  many  have  thought) 
that  it  be  an  immediate  effect  of  the  Divine  Power.  It  is  suf- 
ficient that  it  exceed  any  natural  power  that  we  know  of  to 
produce  it."  This  tendency  to  depreciate  the  singularity 
of  Biblical  miracles  hy  referring  them  to  general  laws,  has 
been  quite  evident  in  the  tone  of  some  modern  Christian  apol- 
ogists. A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  JSeview*  affirms  that  "  the 
Christian  miracles  are  not — properly  speaking — violations  of 
the  Laws  of  Nature^  bat  departnres  from  the  present  ordinary 
coarse  of  Kature,  in  conformity  with  an  arrangement  origin- 
ally so  made  as  to  let  these  he  signs  evidencing  a  Divine  mis- 
sion." Hase  in  his  ''Life  of  Jesus"  admits  the  historical 
evidence  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  and  remarks, — 

**  The  means  Which  Jesus  used  may  haye  stood  in  some  relation  to  magnetic 
phenomena.  But  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesuti  appears  far  more  like  intelligent 
mastery  of  nature  b  j  the  soul.  The  soul  of  man  originally  endowedj^with  domin- 
ion over  the  earth,  reooTered  its  old  rights  bj  the  holy  inikocenoe  of  Jesus,  con- 
quering the  unnatural  power  of  disease  and  death.  Here,  there  was  no  Tiolation 
of  the  Uws  of  nature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  disturbed  order  of  the  world  here 
recovered  its  original  harmony  and  truth.  Even  the  wonderful  power  exer- 
cised over  external  nature  may  be  reduced  under  the.  same  law,  and  be  under- 
stood aecordiDg  to  the  analogy  of  an  aooelerated  process  of  nature.**f 

Such  a  view  of  miracles  divests  them  of  authority  as  the 
distinct  seal  of  Qod  to  a  Revelation.  Unless  we  maintain 
that  "  an  extraordinary  divine  causality  belongs  to  the  essence 
of  the  miracle,"^ — that  a  miracle  is  an  eflfect  which  arrests, 
suspends,  or  contravenes  all  known  laws  of  nature  within  the 
sphere  of  the  miracle,  and,  therefore,  an  eflfect  which  only  the 
immediate  power  of  God  could  produce — there  is  no  lonjjjer 
any  force  in  the  appeal  of  Christ  to  his  miracles  as  a  final  proof 
of  his  Divine  mission.     If  miracles  are  only  an  opportune 

•  Oct,  1869.        t  life  9f  Jesus,  Sec.  48.         X  Trench  on  Miracles,  cap.  2. 
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coDJanctioD  of  "ultra-mundane"  laws  with  the  course  of 
Nature  as  known  to  us,  or  the  manifestation  of  some  higher 
law  in  the  cycle  of  events, — as  the  great  clock  of  Strasburg 
not  only  points  out  the  hours,  but  also  at  long  intervals  tells 
the  signs  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies — then  the  whole 
idea  of  the  active  personality  of  God  in  human  affairs  is  lost 
from  our  theology.  Uniformity  of  sequence  in  the  natural 
world  argues  a  lau)  of  Nature.  But  God  is  neither  "  a  part 
of  nature,  nor  a  personification  of  the  powers  of  nature ;"  and, 
therefore,  if  God  should  at  any  time  suspend  or  interrupt  the 
known  course  of  nature,  this  would  not  be,  as  Trench  unhap- 
pily concedes,  merely  "  a  higher  and  purer  Nature^  coming 
down  out  of  the  world  of  untroubled  harmonies  into  this  world 
of  ours  " — "  the  lower  law  neutralized,  and  for  the  time  put 
out  of  working  by  a  higher  "* — but  the  immediate  power  of 
God — his  direct  volition  as  distinguished  from  the  laws  which 
he  has  ordained — visibly  suspending  or  counteracting  all 
the  known  laws  of  Nature  within  the  sphere  of  that  interposi- 
tion. AU  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  will  stand  this  test  None 
of  the  phenomena  of  Spiritualism  can  abide  it.  Christ  three 
times  raised  the  dead,  under  most  diverse  circumstances ; — 
once  from  the  bed  of  death,  once  from  the  bier,  once  from  the 
grave — in  each  instance  by  his  own  volition  counteracting  all 
the  laws  of  death  and  decay.  Spiritualism  can  produce  no- 
thing parallel  to  this  control  over  Nature,  which  argues  the 
direct  interposition  of  the  Divine  Will.  The  miracles  of  Christ 
"  form  no  coherent  cycle  of  phenomena,"  but  were  distinct,  im- 
mediate, occasional  acts  of  Divine  Power. 

3.  The  alleged  supernatural  phenomena  of  Spiritualism 
are  often  exhibited  for  mercenary  ends  or  to  gratify  curiosity ; 
but  neither  imputation  lies  against  the  Supernatural  in  the 
New  Testament  Who  could  conceive  of  Peter  and  Paul  as 
giving  exhibitions  of  "  ultra-mundane"  power  at  two  shillings 
a  head ;  or  inviting  a  select  circle  to  observe  the  "  ultra-mun- 
dane "  phenomena  of  which  they  were  the  accredited  Me- 


•  Miraclu^  Ohftp.  IV,  OUhauten  says,  "  The  real  miraolt  Is  naimral^  but  in  a 
higher  sense  ;^  yet  he  finds  its  cause  in  **  the  immediMie  act  of  Qod.** 
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diams!  Their  treatment  of  Simon  Magus,  of  Elymas  the 
sorcerer,  and  of  the  Pythoness  at  Philippi,  shows  what  attitude 
they  would  assume  toward  modem  miracle-mongers.  No 
air  of  mystery  is  thrown  over  the  supernatural  events  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament ;  no  declaration  makes  them  con- 
spicuous; the  miracle  is  never  an  ultimate  object,  but  al- 
ways has  a  benevolent  or  moral  end.  In  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  "  there  are  no  thaumaturgical  displays,  such  as  we  al- 
ways find  with  professed  wonder-workers.  Hiere  are  no  marks 
of  violent  eflTort.  He  never,  in  performing  a  miracle,  seems  to 
go  out  from  his  usual  and  normal  condition.  So  far  as  his 
methods  of  action  are  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  separate 
these  from  his  other  works."*  The  phenomena  of  Spiritualism 
shrink  from  comparison  here. 

4.  Besides,  these  phenomena  and  their  results  are  insignificant 
and  unavailable  for  good.  We  have  already  characterized 
the  narrow  and  really  mundane  cycle  in  which  they  move. 
They  serve  no  purpose  beyond  the  wonder  of  the  hour.  Mr. 
Owen  admits,  touching  a  large  class  of  these  phenomena,  that 
"whether  coming  to  us  from  another  world  or  from  this,  not  a 
few  of  them  contain  a  large  mingling  of  falsehood  witJi  truth, 
and  a  mass  of  puerilities  alternating  with  reason.^'f  But  who 
would  dare  affirm  of  any  miracle  of  the  Bible  that  it  was  either 
trivial  or  worthless! 

5.  The  ^^ultra-mundane"  developments  of  Spiritualism 
produce  no  permanent,  useful  impression  ;  but  the  system  it- 
self has  led  to  gross  immoralities  of  life.  "By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them  "  is  a  test  of  moral  systems  as  well  as  of  per- 
sonal character.  The  legitimate  tendency  of  the  Bible  is  al- 
ways to  produce  intellectual  enfranchisement  and  moral  pu- 
rity. This  is  because  its  system  is  the  truth  of  God  certified  as 
only  God  could  certify  it.  But  Mr.  Owen  admits  concerning 
the  manifestations  of  Spiritualism,  that 

**li\a  one  thing  to  determine  the  ultra-mundane  origin  of  a  communication, 

and  quite  another  to  prove  its  infallibility,  even  He  authenticity, 

At  times  communications  alleged  to  be  ultra-mundane  disclose  eyil  passions ;  oc- 

*  Morison,  Notee  on  MaUkew,  p.  127.  f  p.  88. 
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casionAUy  they  are  chtncteriied  by  profanity ;  and  tome  of  them,  even  where 
no  fraud  or  conaciouB  agency  is  preaumable,  exhibit  unmistakable  evidence  of  a 
mundane  origin  or  influence;  as  all  candid,  sensible  adrocatea  of  the  spiritual 
theory,  after  sufficient  experience,  freely  admit  Hence,  under  any  hypotheris, 
great  danger  to  the  weak-minded  and  the  OTer^redoloos.  This  danger  is  the 
greater,  because  men  are  wont  to  take  it  for  granted  that,  when  we  shall  haye 
demonstrated  (if  we  can  demonstrate)  the  spiritual  character  of  a  communication, 
there  needs  no  further  demonstration  as  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  aUeged  and  the 
opinions  expressed  therein.*** 

The  effect  of  a  system  which  is  authenticated  from  such 
doubtful  sources  and  by  such  exceptionable  eyidences,  and  yet 
which  claims  a  supernatural  or  ultra-mundane  origin  and 
sanction,  must  be  demoralizinfc  to  tlie  intellect,  the  conscience, 
and  the  life.  Upon  this  point  we  have  the  emphatic  testi- 
mony of  a  most  philosophical  and  eloquent  expounder  of 
Spiritualism,  Rev.  T.  L.  Harris  of  New  York.  In  a  sermon 
preached  in  London— which  was  erroneously  reported  as  a 
recantation  of  Spiritualism — Mr.  Harris  thus  enumerates 
^^some  of  the  avowed  teachings  of  latter-day  spirits,  received, 
avowed,  and  practiced  by  some  of  their  associates." 

"  First,  that  nature  is  Qod.  Second,  that  Ood  is  an  undeTeloped  principle  in 
process  of  eyolutioo.  Third,  that  the  Jehorah  of  the  Bible  was  an  naprogrew 
ed,  ferocious  human  Spirit,  who  deeeiYeA  ancient  media.  Fourth,  that  the 
Lord  Christ  was  bat  a  natural  man,  possessed  of  the  ordinary  medinmistic 
fSaeulty  of  spiritual  clainroyanee.  Fifth,  that  our  Lord's  theological  and  psy- 
chical teachings  were  but  the  reproduction  of  false  mjrthologies.  Sixth,  that  he 
held  His  power,  great  or  little,  beeaose  under  the  influence  of  spiriu  of  de- 
parted men. 

"  Shall  we  go  fiuiher  in  this  eatakigoet  We  open,  then,  another  series  of 
spiritual  teachings.  First,  that  all  things  originate  in  nature.  SeooBd,  that 
man  is  a  dsTelopment  of  the  animal  Third,  that  the  first  parents  of  the  hu- 
man raoe,  bom  of  brutes,  were  ihemselTes  but  saTagea  of  the  moat  degraded 
type.  Fourth,  that  all  things  and  beiags  are  gOTemed  by  natural  necessity ; 
that  man  possesses  no  freedom  in  the  moral  will.  Fifth,  that  there  is  no  retro- 
gression, Uirough  moral  disorders,  either  of  the  IndiYidual  or  of  the  speeies. 
Sixth,  that  Tice  is  Tirtue  in  its  unprogressed  or  germinal  condition  ;  that  sin 
is  an  impossible  chimera.  ScTenth,  that  self-loTe  is  the  Terj  center  and  foun- 
tain-head of  all  human  affections,  the  chief  inspirer  of  all  human  or  spiritual 
actions.  Eighth,  that  the  Spiritual  World  is  but  a  theater  for  the  continued 
OTolution  of  human  spirits,  under  the  perpetual  force  of  nature  working  through 
self-loTe. 

•  pp.  88,  S9. 
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"  Or  Again,  turo  to  Another  seriM :  First,  that  the  Soriptnrot  are  not  the  Word 
of  Qod,  and  that  the  Biyine  Spirit  neTer  Tooehsafed  ntteranoe  to  man.  Sec- 
ond, that  the  Messiah,  our  Redeemer,  is  not  in  any  sense  a  SaTioor  of  the  sonl 
firom  sin,  death  and  hell.  Third,  that  He  neTer  met  in  combat  oor  spiritual  foe ; 
that  He  never  overcame  or  cast  out  destroying  spirits  from  their  human  slaves ; 
that  He  never  made  an  atonement  or  expiation  for  sm ;  that  He  never  rose  in 
His  reassuraed  humanity  from  the  grave ;  that  He  never  ascended,  glorified,  to 
Heaven;  that  He  never  communicated  the  Holy  Ghost 

^'  Or  again,  to  another :  that  there  is  no  judgment  to  come  beyond  the  grave, 
▼herein  the  Lord  shall  adjudge  the  departed  according  to  their  deeds,  the  good 
to  eternal  life,  the  evil  to  everlasting  punishment  and  the  second  death.  That 
sU  men,  irrespective  ef  formed  character  for  evil  here,  become  the  delighted  and 
immortal  inhabitants  of  a  perpetual  elysium.  That  broad  is  the  iray  and  wide 
is  the  gate  that  leadeth  unto  life  eternal,  and  that  none  can  help  to  find  it 

*'  Or  again :  and  now  as  touching  a  moral  point,  of  social  interest  Spirits 
declare  that  there  is  no  marriage,  as  a  natural  law,  but  that  polygamy,  or  biga* 
my,  are  as  orderly  as  the  monogamic  tie.  But,  if  this  be  not  frequently  incul- 
cated, what  shall  we  say  to  the  broadly  put  forth  declaration  of  spirits,  that  the 
marital  tie  is  the  result  of  natural  affinity,  and  that  where  two  are  legally  con- 
joined, and  the  wandering  inclinations  of  either  rove  to  another  object,  the  new 
attraction  becomes  the  lawful  husband  or  the  lawful  wife. 

"  Now,  as  a  man  of  honor,  I  pledge  myself,  and  stand  committed  to  the  as- 
sertion, that,  through  mediumistic  channels,  all  these  things  are  taught  as  ema- 
natiag  Irom  the  sfdrits ;  and  worse  is  taught,  if  possible,  to  those  who  pene- 
trate the  inner  etreles  of  the  gloomy  mysteri^e,  where  the  old  magic  is  bora 


"  If  I  strip  the  veil  from  this  horrer,  I  have  a  right,  as  a  Christian  teacher,  so 
to  do.  I  but  reiterate  matters  which  the  best  infi>rmed  of  Spiritualists  are  as 
folly  aequainted  with,  as  that  media  spe^,  or  that  tables  move.  I  do  it  not  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  pr^dice  against  the  spiritual  movement  of  the  age, 
but  lather  because  I  view  these  things  as  the  confused  shapes  and  images  of 
darkness,  rolled  up  from  Infemus,  to  delude  as  many  as  possible  into  a  corrupt 
and  ruiAOUs  belief  in  spiritual  sorceries  and  delusions ;  and  so  to  disgust  all, 
whom  they  eaooot  thus  infatuate,  as  to  induce  them  to  remain  H$utral  in  the  great 
coming  fight  between  the  Spiritualites  of  Heaven  and  the  Spiritualites  of  Htll. 
Murder,  adultery,  suicide,  and  the  most  revolting  blasphemies,  may  be  traced 
dtreotly  to  the  cemmuaicatioas  and  puttings  forth  of  impure  spirits,  both  in 
aaeiettt  and  in  modem  timee.  But  those  which  the  meet  extemsl  observer  can 
thne  trace,  serve  merely  as  the  visible  bubbles  that  show  the  current  of  the 
dark,  deep  stream." 

This  is  no  caricature  of  modern  Spiritualism,  no  slander 
upon  it  from  an  enemy.  Mr.  Harris  has  not  renounced  his 
belief  in  "  physico-spiritual  manifestations  from  the  spirit 
world."  On  the  contrary,  he  goes  to  the  extent  of  asserting, 
from  his  personal  knowledge,  that  through  angel-messengers 
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the  seemingly  dead  are  kept  from  being  buried  alire,  and 
mariners  saved  from  shipwreck  on  the  wide  ocean,  and  travel- 
ers preserved  from  equal  perils — from  fire,  or  from  explosions, 
or  from  the  fall  of  buildings,  or  the  infection  of  pestilences, 
on  land ;  that  invisible  hands  strike  from  the  grasp  of  the 
physician  unsuitable  medicines  that  might  affect  the  life  ;  and 
the  sick  are  healed  through  the  presence  and  influence  of 
angels.  He  believes  that  ^'  there  is  a  Divine  element  in  the 
spiritual  manifestations  of  our  day,"  and  that  Gk>d  is  restoring 
to  believers  the  apostolic  gifts  of  miracles  and  of  disarming 
spirits.  And  yet,  with  this  firm  faith  in  the  system  as  a  whole, 
Mr.  Harris  says,  expressly,  "Within  my  own  observation, 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  physioo-spiritual  manifestations 
have  been  connected  with  a  very  palpable  dishonesty  on  tJ^ 
part  of  the  spirits.^^  He  fully  believes  in  demoniacal  influ- 
ence, and  that  this  is  chiefly  exercised  through  the  medium  of 
the  Spiritual  "  circle." 

**  And,  to  fitr  M I  MB  able  to  jadg«,  the  majority  of  tnoli  iottancM  are  trace- 
able to  tbe  habit  of  attending  9ianc$:  I  earnestly  call  attention  to  this  point. 
The  man  of  iron  nerrea  may  ny  that  he  fSeela  no  change  of  atata  He  may  laugh 
down  the  idea  of  peril.  With  him  it  it  but  a  qneation  of  time.  The  Titriol 
that  eats  in  a  day  through  iron  wire,  haa  bnt  to  continue  the  proceca  to  oat 
through  the  iron  bar.  It  is  slow,  this  poiaoo,  bat  it  ia  sure.  I  lift  the  alarum 
ery  of  danger.  It  ia  not  aafe,  tinleea  there  is  a  Dirine  use  and  Talne  in  the 
act,  and  so  miless  it  is  in  the  order  of  Proyidence,  either  to  sobmlt  to  a  spirit^s 
inflnenoe,  or  to  participate  in  drolee  for  apirit-manifestationa. 

"  As  with  a  Toiee  from  the  seeret  chambers,  where  the  fair,  the  yoang,  the 
Yirtnons,  the  tmsnspeeting,  from  the  mere  habit  of  attending  the  9^€mee,  haye 
fdt  the  foal  contact  of  the  larra  from  perdition,  I  cry  to  all,  '  Shun  the  stance, 
where  the  nnregenerate,  or  giddy,  or  worldly,  or  volatile  and  careless  medioni, 
officiates  as  the  middle  stander  and  opener  of  the  door  between  the  natural  and 
miseen  worlds.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  become  yonrselTcs  demoniacfl,  shun  the 
place  and  shun  the  occasion.'  To  the  pore,  to  those  who  would  remain  pore, 
I  can  hint  such  reasons  as,  if  uttered,  would  make  CTcry  ear  tingle.  From 
what  Heathen  Spiritualism,  before  Christ,  was,  we  may  infer  what  modem 
spiritual  intercourse,  pursued  in  an  irreyerent,  or  curious,  or  worldly  spirit,  is 
liable  to  become." 

Of  the  class  of  Spiritualists  who  frequent  tlie  stance^  Mr. 
Harris  declares  that  "  the  vast  majority  of  them  have  been  mor- 
ally injured  and  degraded  by  the  practices  of  their  faith."   This 
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testimony  is  unprejudiced  and  unimpeachable.  Mr.  Harris 
insists  that  all  spiritual  manifestations  must  be  tested  bj  the 
"  Biblical  doctrines  of  the  fall,  and  of  the  redemption  through 
the  incarnation  of  a  Redeemer."  He  maintains  ^'  the  absolute 
Divinity  of  the  Christian  religion."  And  yet  he  adduces  these 
doubtful  and  pernicious  manifestations  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm the  Divine  Word.  This  eloquent  Irvingite — ^for  such  he 
seems  to  be — appears  to  lose  himself  in  the  "  fire-rainbows 
and  opalescent  gleams  of  his  own  inner  nature."  He  tells  us 
that  while  he  would  not  deny  "  the  possibility  of  communica- 
tions through  media,  beings  of  a  high,  pure,  and  truthful  char- 
acter," yet,  that  wit,  humor,  the  love  to  mistify  and  torture, 
fondness  for  dramatic  display,  huge  self-esteem,  and  ever- 
changing  states  of  chimerical  speculation,  often  distinguish 
them  ;  that  gossip  and  small  talk,  with  the  perpetual  desire  to 
intermeddle  in  human  relations,  are  also  characteristics ;  that 
those  spirits  whom  results  prove  deceptive,  are  able  to  simulate 
virtue  and  give  advice  to  a  good  life — ^which  is  often  the 
case  on  earth ;  and  that  spirits  profess  every  shade  of  religious 
doctrine,  whether  Pagan  or  of  the  various  denominations  in 
Christendom  ;  while  no  profession  is  a  guarantee  for  thsjmrity 
cf  their  aims  or  the  sincerity  of  their  declarations.  This  tes- 
timony relieves  us  from  the  re8pon8ibility*of  pronouncing  upon 
the  moral  character  of  the  system. 

lY.  It  only  remains  that  we  should  suggest  some  possible 
modes  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  Spiritualism  with- 
out resorting  to  the  theory  that  they  are  supernatural.  First 
of  all,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  alternative  does  not  lie  be- 
tween explaining  how  these  phenomena  are  produced  and 
recognizing  them  as  products  of  a  supernatural  agency.  The 
unexplainable  is  not  necessarily  supernatural.  Mystery  and 
miracle  are  not  synonyms.  Mr.  Owen  himself  condemns  the 
unphilosophical  habit  of  "  talking  of  wonders  and  miracles, 
when  there  is  a  question  only  of  natural,  even  if  ultra-mun- 
dane phenomena ;  and  the  indiscriminate  mixing  up  of  the 
reliable  with  the  apocryphal."*    Many  of  the  feats  of  Hou- 
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dio,  the  French  magician,  were  mysterious  and  marvelons, 
even  to  the  most  acute  and  vigilant  spectators.  But  he  has 
now  revealed,  in  his  autobiography,  not  only  that  these  were 
mere  tricks — ^which  every  intelligent  person  knew  before — 
but  also  how,  in  many  instances,  the  trick  was  performed. 
Some  of  his  feats  were  the  result,  mainly,  of  astonishing  pow- 
er of  memory,  and  calculations  in  which  Houdin  and  his  son 
had  exercised  themselves  most  studiously.  They  had  studied 
all  manner  of  coins,  the  alphabets  of  all  languages,  the  names 
of  all  principal  characters,  the  dates  of  all  important  events, 
and  had  acquired  the  power  of  taking  in  at  a  glance  all  the 
objects  in  a  room  in  their  relative  positions ;  then  by  some  se- 
cret communication  between  themselves,  which  Houdin  ad- 
mits but  does  not  explain,  he  and  his  son  were  enabled  to 
perform  feats  of  "second  sight"  which  rival  all  the  marvels 
of  clairvoyants  and  mediums.  The  unexplainable  is  not  of  ne- 
cessity supernatural.  We  would  not  class  the  alleged  phenom- 
ena of  Spiritualism  indiscriminately  with  Houdin's  perform- 
ances ;  but  we  know  of  nothing  among  these  phenomena 
which  cannot  be  referred  either  to  Imagination^  to  Trickery^ 
or  to  OocuU  Causes  in  Kature. 

The  power  of  imagination  to  invest  the  Supernatural  with  a 
seeming  presence,  and  to  associate  the  Supernatural  with  un- 
explained phenomena,  has  been  sufficiently  adverted  to.  One 
notable  illustration  will  suffice.  Hardly  any  body  in  this  age 
doubts  that  the  Salem  witchcraft  was  a  sheer  delusion,  fostered 
by  imposition ;  or  that  the  judges  and  divines  who  dealt  with  it 
as  a  supernatural  phenomenon  took  leave  of  common  sense 
under  an  excited  imagination.  One  who  should  now  declare 
his  belief  that  the  madcap  doings  of  the  Salem  witches 
were  the  result  of  supernatural  agency,  would  himself  deserve 
to  be  condemned  as  a  witch  and  consigned  to  Bedlam.  But 
what  Were  the  phenomena  which  were  then  ascribed  to  super- 
natural agents  ?  Cotton  Mather  gravely  narrates  saoh  as  the 
following : 

"  Bricks,  •ticks  and  stones  were  often  thrown  at  the  infested  house  by  some 
inTisibte  hand ;  a  long  staff  danced  np  and  down  in  the  chimney ;  and  when  two 
persons  laid  it  on  the  fire  to  bnm  it,  it  was  as  mnch  as  they  were  able  to  do, 
with  their  joint  strength,  to  hold  it  there.    An  iron  erook  was  Tiolently,  by  an 
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isYisible  hand,  hurled  about ;  and  *  chtir  fleir  about  the  room  antil  at  last  it 
lit  DpoD  the  table,  vhere  the  meat  stood  ready  to  be  eaten.  A  chest  was  by  ao 
inTisible  hand  carried  from  one  place  to  another,  and  the  door  barricaded,  and 
the  keys  of  the  family  taken,  some  of  them  firom  the  bunch  where  they  were 
tied,  and  the  rest  flying  abont  with  a  lond  noise  of  their  knocking  against  one 
another.  While  a  man  was  writing,  his  ink  horn  was  by  the  inyisibk  hand 
snatehed  from  him ;  and  being  nowhere  able  to  find  it,  he  saw  it  at  length  drop 
ont  of  the  air  down  by  the  ire.  A  woman  went  down  into  a  cellar,  when  the 
trap-door  was  immediately,  by  an  invisible  hand,  shut  upon  her,  and  a  table 
broi:^t  and  laid  upon  the  door,  which  kept  her  there  until  the  man  remoTed  it." 

ThuB  the  very  performances  which  are  now  adduced  to  prove 
the  agency  of  spirits,  were  in  vogue  among  the  witches  of  Sa- 
lem two  hundred  years  ago.  Indeed,  the  craft  do  not  seem  to 
have  made  any  progress  in  two  centuries.  We  would  not  af- 
firm that  all  these  alleged  occurrences  were  figments  of  the 
imagination  ;  some  of  them  probably  took  place  by  the  skill 
of  impostors ;  but  the  terrific  power  of  imagination  and  of 
nervous  excitability  showed  itself  in  persons  who  fancied 
themselves  possessed  of  a  devil,  and  who  reported  as  actual  oc- 
currences what  were  shown  t6  be  only  the  excited  fancies  of 
their  own  brains.  And  the  credulity  of  the  age  is  seen  in  the 
testimony  of  judges  and  divines  to  such  facts  as  proof  of  the 
devil's  agency.  The  present  generation  look  upon  the  Salem 
witchcraft  as  a  miserable  imposture  and  delusion.  Yet  '^  the 
•thing  that  hath  been,  it  shall  be."  Mr.  Owen  forbears  to  cite 
the  Salem  witchcraft  in  evidence  of  his  theory  of  "  ultra-mun- 
dane interference;"  yet  there  is  nothing  so  complete  and  per- 
tinent as  a  parallel  to  Spiritualism,  and  nothing  that  is  better 
accredited  by  the  number  and  character  of  the  witnesses. 

The  power  of  imagination  and  of  nervous  sympathy  to 
engender  or  simulate  extraordinary  appearances,  is  strikingly 
displayed  in  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  Irish  revival. 
Ignorant  and  excitable  persons  wrought  up  to  an  intense 
pitch  of  emotion  by  powerful  exhibitions  of  truth  or  by  a 
pnngent  sense  of  guilt,  show  symptoms  of  hysteria,  or,  in  the 
vividness  of  their  conceptions,  behold  Christ  and  Satan  as 
engaged  in  a  personal  struggle  for  the  soul.  Bystanders  find 
themselves  strangely  affected  by  these  phenomena,  and  some- 
times become  subjects  of  a  nervous  influence  which  they  were 
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regarding  merely  as  spectators.  The  contagiousness  of  be- 
lief so  freqnent  in  spiritnal  "  circles,"  en  rapport  with  a  well- 
trained  medinm,  may  often  be  explained  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  nervous  sympathy.  Some  bodies  seem  to  be  strong 
with  "ultra-mundane"  nerves. 

The  power  of  imagination  to  enact  its  own  conceptions  is 
shown  in  some  of  the  dreams  recorded  by  Mr.  Owen— espe- 
cially in  Smellie's  vision  of  his  friend  Greenlaw  upon  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death  ; — ^'  the  longing  of  the  day  having  engen- 
dered the  vision  of  tlie  night"  Many  of  the  cases  of  "  appa- 
ritions," "hauntings,"  "reappearances  after  death,"  &a,  cited 
by  Mr.  Owen,  rest  upon  the  authority  of  a  single  witness,  and 
are  certified  only  by  the  pertinacity  of  his  beliefl  Few  of 
them  are  better  attested  than  that  recent  phenomenon  famil- 
iarly known  as  "The  Ghost  of  the  Astor  Library."  That  the 
staid  and  unimaginative  Bibliopole  who  has  charge  of  that  in- 
stitution should  have  encountered  at  midnight,  in  an  unfre- 
quented alcove,  the  shade  of  a  deceased  physician,  almost  a 
stranger  to  the  library  and  the  librarian,  and  that  the  appari- 
tion should  have  been  thrice  repeated,  on  successive  nights, 
may  be  a  question  either  of  optics,  of  psychology,  of  pneuma- 
tology,  or  of  mere  indigestion.  ]So  one  but  an  avowed  Spirit- 
ualist would  think  of  treating  this  optical  personification  of  the 
deceased  Doctor  as  a  genuine  apparition  from  the  spirit  world. 
Yet  not  one-half  of  the  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Owen  in  proof 
of  "  ultra-mundane  interference,"  have  so  respectable  a  sponsor 
as  the  custodian  of  the  Astor  Library,  or  so  much  claim  upon 
our  faith  as  has  the  specter  of  its  alcoves.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  there  are  scores  of  persons  of  a  certain  temperament, 
who,  if  led  silently  and  timidly  through  those  gloomy  corri- 
dors, could  now  be  made  to  see  the  very  apparition  which 
thrice  confronted  the  undaunted  librarian. 

Coincidence  is  a  feature  upon  which  the  imagination  seiaea 
with  avidity.  The  occasional  correspondence  <^  an  ev^it 
with  a  dr€^,  a  mental  suggestion,  or  the  revelation  of  a 
Medium,  is  remarked  as  a  proof  of  some  mysterious  if  not 
supernatural  connection  between  the  two ;  while  the  lack  of 
correspondence  or  even    the   positive   contradiction  in  the 
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majority  of  cases  is  quite  overlooked.  Tins  is  a  consideration 
of  much  importance  in  comparing  the  phenomena  of  Spirit- 
ualism with  the  supernatural  events  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
Paley  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  alleged  miracles  of 
Paganism  and  of  Eomanism  are  tentative  /  ^^  that  is,  where, 
out  of  a  great  number  of  trials,  some  succeed  ;  and  in  the 
accounts  of  which,  although  the  narratives  of  the  successful 
cases  be  alone  preserved,  and  that  of  the  unsuccessfal  cases 
sunk,  yet  enough  is  stated  to  show  that  the  cases  produced  are 
only  a  few  out  of  many  in  which  the  same  means  have  been 
employed;  as  in  ancient  oracles  and  anburies,  in  which  a 
siDgle  coincidence  of  the  event  with  the  prediction,  is  talked 
of  and  magnified,  while  failures  are  forgotten,  or  suppressed, 
or  accounted  for.'**  Many  of  the  phenomena  of  Spiritualism 
belong  to  this  class. 

That  there  is  trickery  connected  with  some  of  the  alleged 
manifestations  from  the  spirit  world,  will  not  be  denied. 
Messrs.  Harris  and  Owen  both  admit  this ;  and  the  impostures 
of  professed  Mediums  have  often  been  detected  and  exposed. 
We  are  far  from  affirming  that  aU  the  alleged  phenomena  of 
Spiritualism  are  deceptions,  or  that  all  who  are  concerned  in 
the  exhibition  of  these  phenomena  are  in  collusion  with  the 
Medium.  On  the  contrary,  we  concede  Uiat  even  the  pro- 
fessors and  actors  in  spiritual  stances  may  be  as  honest  and  sin- 
cere in  their  faith  as  we  claim  to  be  in  ours.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  if  Judge  Edmonds,  for  example,  should  become 
satisfied  that  Spiritualism  is  but  a  systematic  imposture,  he 
would  be  as  forward  to  renounce  the  system  and  expose  it  to 
the  world,  as  was  Oicero  to  abjure  the  college  of  Augurs, 
when  he  found  there  tricks  and  deceits  that  his  noble  nature 
spurned.  We  cannot  impeach  the  veracity  of  so  many  inde- 
pendent witnesses  to  the  same  class  of  facts.  Some  of  these 
effects,  doubtless,  are  produced  by  causes  other  than  the  collu- 
sion of  inteVested  parties  to  impose  upon  the  spectator.  But  a 
large  proportion  of  the  alleged  phenomena  of  Spiritualism 
shrink  and  disappear  before  a  truly  scientific  investigation. 

*  ETldences,  Part  I,  Prop.  2,  Chap.  1. 
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When  a  Committee  of  the  French  Academy  investigated 
the  claims  of  the  wonderful  Mediam,  Angeliqne  Cottin,  she 
ntterly  failed  to  meet  the  tests  of  science.  Chairs  and  tables 
which  had  frisked  about  the  room  in  the  presence  of  a  com- 
mon class  of  spectators,  became  suddenly  decorous  when  the 
Committee  proposed  to  scrutinize  their  movements.  The 
needle  that  had  vibrated  to  her  invisible  magnetism,  refused  to 
stir.  A  like  result  appeared  upon  the  scientific  investigation 
of  Spiritualism  in  Cambridge.  In  well-attested  instances  per- 
sons have  feigned  a  leaden  sleep,  and  by  sheer  force  of  will 
have  endured  without  a  sign  of  sensation  the  test  of  ammonia 
applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  the  surgeon's  probe  puncturing  the 
hand.  Such  well-sustained  impostures  warrant  us  in  modera- 
ting our  faith  in  a  class  of  phenomena  produced  only  in  cer- 
tain circles,  and  commonly  in  the  dark.  With  respect  to  very 
many  of  the  spirit  communications  of  these  times,  the  simple 
tests  proposed  by  the  poet  Saxe,  are  all  sufficient: 

*'  If  in  your  new  estate  yoa  cannot  rest, 
But  must  return,  Ob,  grant  us  this  request ; 
Come  with  a  noble  and  celestial  air, 
And  proTe  jour  titles  to  the  names  tou  bear. 
GiTe  some  dear  token  of  jour  hearenly  birth ; 
Write  as  good  English  as  you  wrote  on  earth ;  . 
And,  what  were  once  superfluous  to  adyise, 
DonH  tell,  I  beg  yon,  suoh  egregious  lies.** 

OociM  natural  causes  offer  still  another  explanation  for  the 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism.  This  theory  admits  the  reality  of 
certain  phenomena,  but  refers  them  to  unknown  laws  of 
nature.  That  certain  physical  effects  are  produced  without 
any  assignable  cause  must  be  admitted.  And  to  admit  sucli 
facts  and  to  confess  our  ignorance  of  their  solution,  is  the  part 
of  true  philosophy.  In  the  world  of  matter  and  in  the  world 
of  mind  ^'  there  are  phenomena  which,  though  unable  to  refer 
to  any  known  cause  or  clan,  it  would  imply  an  irrational  igno- 
rance to  deny.  Yet  some  have  obstinately  disbelieved  phe- 
nomena in  themselves  certain  and  even  manifest,  if  these 
could  not  at  once  be  referred  to  already  recognized  causes,  and 
did  not  easily  fall  in  with  the  systems  prevalent  at  the  time. 
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There  are  two  sorts  of  ignorance ;  we  philosophize  to 

escape  ignorance,  and  the  consummation  of  our  philosophy  is 
ignorance ;  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  but  a  course  be- 
tween two  ignorances,  as  human  life  is  itself  only  a  traveling 

from  grave  to  grave The  highest  reach  of  human 

science  is  the  scientific  recognition  of  human  ignorance.  The 
grand  result  of  human  wisdom  is  only  a  consciousness  that 
what  we  know  is  as  nothing  to  what  we  know  not,  an  articu- 
late confession,  in  fact,  by  our  natural  reason,  of  the  truth 
declared  in  revelation,  that  now  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly."* 

Had  Prof.  Morse  or  Prof.  Henry,  with  his  knowledge  of 
magnetism  and  its  powers,  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  a 
belief  in  supernatural  appearances  was  well-nigh  universal, 
how  easy  would  it  have  been  for  him  to  have  worked  upon 
the  superstitious  fancies  of  tlie  ignorant ;  to  have  run  a  tele- 
graphic-wire around  a  cathedral  and  have  made  this  indite 
messages  from  the  spirit  world ;  and  thus  to  have  kept  up  a 
correspondence  between  the  faithfnl  on  earth  and  their  friends 
in  purgatory  1  How  such  a  contrivance  would  have  replen- 
ished the  coffers  of  Leo  X 1  Any  natural  philosopher  who 
had  discovered  a  law  of  nature  unknown  to  the  multitude, 
might  impose  ad  libitum  upon  their  fancies  and  their  fears. 
And  so  there  may  be  occuU  causes,  causes  which  no  philoso- 
phy has  yet  discovered,  but  which  some  future  Franklin 
or  Morse  may  detect,  which  will  explain  phenomena  that  now 
perplex  men  of  science,  and  that  some  call  supernatural.  We 
should  not  be  in  haste  to  bring  in  elements  from  the  invisible 
world  to  solve  the  passing  events  of  this.  It  is  more  philo- 
sophical to  suspect  a  natural  law  than  a  supernatural  interpo- 
sition. Only  when  the  moral  reason  is  great  enough  to  demand 
such  intervention,  may  we  trouble  ourselves  to  sift  the  testi- 
mony as  to  an  alleged  miracle.  Mr.  Owen  himself  has  well 
discriminated  between  the  belief  of  facts  and  the  acceptance 
of  theories.  "  It  is  one  thing  to  refuse  credit  to  the  reality  of 
the  phenomena,  and  quite  another  to  demur  to  the  interpreta- 

•  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
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tion  pnt  upon  them.  We  may  admit  the  existence  of  comets, 
yet  deny  that  they  portend  the  birth  or  death  of  heroes.'' 
We  may  admit  the  phenomena  of  Spiritnalism  without  thereby 
admitting  that  they  are  the  reealt  of  a  spiritual  agency  exte- 
rior to  onr  world.  Mr.  Owen  does  not  pretend  to  have  estab- 
lished his  theory  of  "  nltra-mnndane  interference "  by  the 
philosophical  method  of  induction.  After  wandering  through 
BO  many  pages  we  are  led  to  this  impotent  conclusion — "  As 
to  the  proo&  of  the  agency  upon  earth  of  these  Invisibles,  I 
rest  them  not  on  any  one  class  of  observations  set  forth  in  this 
volume,  not  specially  on  the  phenomena  of  dreaming,  or  of 
nnexplainod  disturbances,  or  of  apparitions  whether  of  the 
living  or  the  dead,  or  of  what  seem  examples  of  ultra-mmi- 
dane  retribution  or  indications  of  spiritual  guardianship,  but 
upon  the  aggregate  and  concurrent  evidence  of  all  these.  It 
is  strong  confirmation  of  any  theory  that  proofs  converging 
from  many  and  varying  classes  of  phenomena  unite  in  estab- 
lishing it.''*  But  Mr.  Owen's  facts,  many  of  which  are  most 
feebly  attested,  fall  far  short  of  his  theory.  Others  may 
already  be  classed  under  known  physical  or  psychological 
laws.  How  ^uch  of  the  mystery  of  animal  magnetism  is  dis- 
pelled by  recent  experiments  in  hypnotism  by  means  of  a 
shining  substance,  holding  the  eyes  steadily  asquint  toward  the 
ridge  of  the  nose  ?  Some  equally  simple  experiment  may 
solve  much  that  appears  mysterious  in  Spiritualism.  For  the 
rest,  we  shall  not.  invoke  the  Supernatural,  even  under  this 
lucid  exposition  from  Mr.  Harris. 

"  Divinely  giyeD  yision  it  not  to  be  confoanded  with  the  faculty  of  perceiriDg 
odjlic  emanations  of  the  magnet  or  of  the  human  body.  The  latter  is  merely 
natural  sight,  carried  to  a  finer  degree.  The  magoetio  and  electric  emanations, 
which  play,  with  corruscating  flash  and  sparkle,  around  all  natural  objects,  are 
themselves  a  finer  quality  of  diffused  matter.  But  this  refined  and  diffused 
matter,  however  brilliant,  is  not  of  the  quality  of  spiritual  substance ;  therefore, 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  opens  the  eyes  of  the  spirit-man,  these  fire-rainbows  and 
opalescent  gleams  of  inner  nature,  are  still  below  the  visual  plane ;  he  sees  over 
them,  past  them,  and  through  them—nor  is  he  bewildered  by  tiie  Intervening  sub- 
stances.** 


•pp.«08,509. 
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We  fear  that  we  are  doomed  to  abide  in  "  the  visnal  plane" 
of  mundane  realitiee.  The  reticence  of  the  Bible  upon  all 
details  of  the  future  state  and  the  spirit  world  is  worthy  both 
of  our  respect  and  of  our  imitation.  The  Scriptures  never 
address  themselves  to  mere  curiosity,  nor  attempt  to  interpret 
the  "  unatterable  things." 

When  LaBaruB  left  his  charael-cave, 
And  home  to  Mary^s  house  returned, 
Was  this  demanded — if  he  yearned 
To  hear  her  weeping  by  his  grave  ? 

Where  wert  thou,  brother,  those  four  days  ? 
There  lives  no  record  of  reply, 
Which  telliBg  what  it  is  to  die 
Had  sorely  added  praise  to  praise. 

From  every  house  the  neighbors  met. 
The  streets  were  filled  with  JoyM  sound ; 
A  solemn  gladness  even  crowned 
The  purple  brows  of  Olivet 

Behold  a  man  ndsed  up  by  Christ  I 
The  rest  remaineth  onrevealed ; 
He  told  it  not ;  or  something  sealed 
The  lips  of  that  Evangelist — ^Tenntson. 

We  cannot  break  that  seal  of  silence  by  knocking  at  the 
door  of  death,  nor  can  we  believe  that  it  is  given  to  spirits  to 
break  it  by  knocking  on  the  other  side.  God  has  spoken,  and 
if  we  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  would  we  be 
persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  The  belief  that 
Mr.  Owen  derives  from  the  spirit  world  would  obliterate 
tho6e  sharp  distinctions  of  moral  character  upon  which  the 
Bible  80  much  insists ;  would  efface  from  the  calendar  of  th 
Future  the  Day  of  Judgment  and  retribution ;  and  would 
leave  all  men  to  a  progressive  law  of  development  through 
Hades  into  Heaven.  The  moral  lessons  of  his  theory  would 
alone  condemn  it  as  not  of  God. 
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ABncLi  VI.— WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARY. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  Joseph  E. 
WoROESTTER,  LL.  D.  BostOD :  Hickling,  Swan  &  Brewer. 
1860.     4to.  pp.  1786. 

Thi  publication  of  an  original,  comprehensive  Dictionary  of 
the  English  language,  is  no  ordinary  event.  No  lexicographer 
can  throw  off  such  a  work,  eians  pede  in  una.  The  enormous 
labor  of  adjusting  the  almost  endless  details  of  orthography, 
etymology,  orthoepy,  definition,  illustration,  etc.,  demands  a 
lifetime,  or  at  least  no  small  portion  of  a  lifetime,  for  even  a 
tolerable  performance  of  the  task.  Johnson's  memorable 
''  seven  years  "  of  toil  must  be  regarded  as  a  marvel  of  expedi- 
tion, considering  the  amount  of  work  he  accomplished.  Abund- 
antly indebted  to  Bailey  as  he  was,  his  own  Dictionary,  never- 
theless, was  essentially  an  original  production,  and  certainly, 
for  the  time  devoted  to  it,  a  most  creditable  one.  His  task,  all 
tilings  considered,  was,  for  that  day,  well  done ;  so  well,  that 
his  Dictionary  became  at  once  the  acknowledged  standard, 
and  as  edited  and  enlarged  by  others,  held  its  rank  in  public 
estimation  for  nearly  a  century,  or  until  supplanted  in  this 
country,  if  not  in  England,  by  Webster's. 

The  great  "  American  Dictionary,"  like  Johnson's,  was  in 
many  important  respects  an  original  work,  and  it  involved  the 
labor,  not  of  seven  years  only,  but  of  a  lifetime,  or,  considei^ 
ing  the  aggregate  of  associated  effort  expended  upon  it,  of 
much  more  than  a  lifetime.  Notwithstanding  its  American 
origin,  however,  its  great  and  obvious  merits,  particularly  as  a 
defining  Dictionary,  were  long  since  most  fully  recognized 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atltotic.  In  this  country,  especially,  it 
has  attained  extraordinary  circulation  and  influence. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  new  competitor  for  public  favor, 
in  the  attractive  quarto  of  Dr.  Worcester.  We  say  new,  for 
although  its  author  has  previously  prepared  dictionaries  of 
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smaller  size,  which  his  publishers  have  sought  to  put  in  com- 
petition with  Webster's,  this,  neyertheless,  as  the  grand  re- 
sultant of  its  author's  lexicographic  life-work,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  only  one  that  can  reasonably  claim  to  take  rank  with 
the  well  Imown  "  Webster's  Unabridged." 

That  this  beautiful  volume  is  a  monument  of  industry  and 
enterprise,  on  the  part  of  both  author  and  publishers,  is  obvi- 
ous at  a  glance.  And  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  an  elaborate, 
comprehensive,  and  valuable  Dictionary  of  the  language — 
such  an  one  as  will  meet  all  the  ordinary  wants  of  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  such  a  work— even  a  cursory 
examination  is  sufficient  to  show.  In  respect  to  external  form, 
type,  paper,  page,  and  general  arrangement,  it  leaves  little  to 
be  desired.  As  to  literary  execution  and  subject  matter,  it  is, 
in  the  main,  a  well  digested  presentation  of  existing  lexi- 
cographic materials,  with  the  addition  of  many  new  words 
and  significations,  especially  of  archaic  and  scientific  words, 
with  a  more  discriminating  orthoepic  notation  than  that 
generally  employed,  and  sundry  improvements  in  miscellane- 
ous details,  which  add  to  the  convenience  and  attractiveness 
of  the  work.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  Dictionary  that  will  meet 
with  favor,  and  doubtless  some,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
will  prefer  it  to  Webster's.  But  it  is  by  no  means  an  original 
work,  in  the  sense  in  which  Bailey's,  Johnson's,  and  Webster's 
were  original.  It  makes  no  great  onward  stride  in  lexicog- 
raphy, such  as  they  made,  or  such  as  the  public  were  encour- 
aged to  expect  The  best  dictionaries,  it  is  true,  confessedly  and 
in  the  nature  of  things,  are,  and  can  be,  only  an  approximation 
to  what  is  desirable.  Webster  is  no  exception  to  the  remark. 
Yet  granting  this,  with  the  foundations  of  so  many  other  men 
to  build  upon,  and  with  their  errors  as  a  warning,  Worcester, 
we  think,  has  scarcely  succeeded  in  producing  a  work  as  free 
from  faults  as  was  reasonably  to  be  expected. 

In  saying  tlius  much  we  have  expressed  in  general  terms 
our  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  new  Dictionary,  both  rela- 
tive and  intrinsic.  But  as  claims  have  been  set  up  in  its  be- 
half, which  we  cannot  concede,  and  it  has  been  brought  for- 
ward as  rightfully  taking  precedence  of  all  others,  if  not,  in- 
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deed,  as  well  nigh  perfect,  we  feel  constrained  to  run  our 
notice  a  little  more  into  particulars. 

Of  course  no  work  of  this  nature  can  wholly  escape  errors 
of  typography ;  and  defects  of  this  sort,  which  have  attracted 
our  attention,  we  are  disposed  to  pass  without  notice.  When 
they  alter,  or  even  reverse  the  sense,  however,  they  become 
important,  and  should  receive  correction.  We  find  Cavalier 
defined  in  Worcester  as  signifying  both  ^^  A  partisan  of  Charles 
I,  of  England,  as  opposed  to  a  Roundhead,"  and  also,  in  the 
next  clause,  as  "  an  adherent  of  the  Parliament"  Both  defi- 
nitions cannot,  of  course,  be  historically  correct  'Die  substi- 
tution of  a  oamma  for  the  semicolon  between  the  two  clauses, 
would  correct  the  error  and  make  the  latter  clause  simply 
epezegetical  of  Boundhead  in  the  former,  instead  of  a  new 
definition  of  Oavalier,  in  fiat  contradiction  of  historic  truth. 
So  the  statement  under  the  article  Precession^  that  the  motion 
of  the  equinoxes  is  at  the  rate  of  W  W  annually,  would 
sadly  mislead  the  inquirer  who  should  rely  upon  it  for  this 
astronomical  datum.  The  quantity  intended  was  doubtless 
W.  10.   But  enough  of  this.    There  are  spots  even  on  the  sun. 

Worcester  is  commended  for  the  fullness  of  his  vocabulary. 
Doubtleas  a  full  vocabulary  of  suitable  words  is  a  desideratum. 
But  its  quantity  may  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  its 
quality.  Barren  acres  add  little  to  the  value  of  a  man's  farm. 
No  small  portion,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  the  words  in  Worces- 
ter not  to  be  found  in  Webster,  are  either  words  wholly  obsolete, 
such  as  belong  only  to  the  rude  and  formative  era  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  or  imported  neologisms  which  died  out  with  the  writers 
who  introduced  them ;  or  compound  terms,  self-explanatory 
from  their  very  components ;  or  else  belong  to  that  swarming 
class  of  barbarisms — terms  neither  English  nor  classical,  but 
useful  and  significant  enough  in  their  places — ^which  the  pro- 
lific nomenclatures  of  modem  science  have  of  late  years  poured 
in  upon  the  language. 

It  is  often,  indeed,  a  puzzling  question  for  a  lexicographer  to 
decide  what  words  he  shall  admit  into  his  vocabulary.  Shall  he 
include  all  tlie  words  of  the  language,  written  and  spoken,  and 
of  every  age  ?    If  so,  his  work  must  necessarily  expand  into 
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a  Tast  Polyglot,  embracing  not  only  English,  but  all  the  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  dead  and  living,  from  which  the  English 
has  been  historically  developed  or  compounded.  It  mnst 
shade  back  beyond  the  crabbed  vocables  of  Chancer  and  his 
cotemporaries  into  the  tongh  roots  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Celtic,  and  by  other  channels  into  the  Norse  and  Norman, 
and,  in  short,  through  one  channel  or  another,  into  all  the  « 
members  of  the  great  family  of  languages  to  which  our  own 
is  in  any  way  allied.  Such  a  plan,  successfully  carried  out, 
would  produce  a  grand,  universal  Polyglot,  terminating  his- 
torically only  at  Babel,  or  at  Eden,  and  including  in  its  circle 
every  human  tongue. 

The  truth  is,  a  dictionary  for  general  use  has  no  such  scope 
as  this.  It  should  be  devoted  primarily  to  the  living  lan- 
guage. The  words  it  includes  should  be  those  in  use  by  the 
speakers  and  authors  of  the  day,  and  the  authors  of  the  past 
whose  works  have  escaped  oblivion  and  go  to  make  up  the 
great  body  of  our  accessible  literature.  Archaic  and  wholly 
obsolete  words  belong  to  special  glossaries,  such  as  must  al- 
ways be  used  by  students  of  an  extinct  dialect.  Partially  ob- 
solete, or  obsolescent  terms,  should  be  retained ;  and  so,  per- 
haps, should  some  that  are  wholly  obsolete,  when  they  fur- 
nish the  instructive  etymons  of  living  words,  or  otherwise 
throw  special  light  upon  terms  in  actual  use,  or  when,  for  their 
intrinsic  value,  they  seem  worthy  to  be  invited  back  to  a  new 
life  in  our  literature.  There  are  multitudes  of  words  in  even 
our  best  dictionaries,  as  useless  and  cumbersome  as  dead 
branches  on  a  living  tree.  The  fullness  of  Worcester's  vo- 
cabulary is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  words  of  this  class. 
Is  it  not  time  that  such  defunct  terms  as  abatudej  ctpeire, 
apheta^  apparaillej  arace^  attry^  atterly^  avotUrie^  o/iorekej  (rnnr 
trcvs^  and  many  hundreds  of  the  sort,  were  pruned  from  a 
general  Dictionary  of  English  ? 

As  to  scientific  and  strictly  technical  terms,  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  fix  a  rule.  Many  such  terms  come  at  once  into  gene- 
ral use,  and  are  as  much  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  words  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past 
Besides,  many  of  cur  roost  familiar  words,  such  as  those  of 
the  more  common  industrial  arts,  are  strictly  technical,  though 
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not  recognized  as  sucb,  only  becaase  familiar.  Budde^ 
hridUy  pan,  gridiron,  chisel,  mallet,  soap,  bread,  as  much 
belong  to  this  category  as  do  the  most  nnconth,  and  to 
the  common  reader  aninteliigible  terms  of  architecture, 
mining,  or  navigation.  The  scientific  and  technical  words 
of  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  are  familiar  to 
every  one ;  those  of  chemistry  and  the  natural  sciences  are 
not.  If  the  former  go  into  the  dictionary,  should  not  the 
latter?  The  present  tendency,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Great  Britain,  judging  from  the  later  dictionaries,  is 
towards  an  affirmative  answer.  There  is  a  manifest  disposi- 
tion to  sweep  into  the  vocabulary,  as  with  a  drag-net,  all  sci- 
entific and  technical  terms,  of  whatever  sort  or  origin,  as  fast 
as  they  can  be  caught.  The  old  stock  of  "  English  undefiled" 
is  thus  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  and  crushed  out  by  a 
multitudinous  irruption  of  barbarous  and  unsightly  terms 
which  not  a  soul  can  take  the  least  interest  in  except  the  stu- 
dent of  special  science ;  nor  even  he,  for  he  will  seek  them, 
not  in  a  general  dictionary,  but  only  in  his  scientific  manuals 
and  special  glossaries.  The  scientific  names  of  genera  and 
species  in  botany  and  otlier  branches  of  natural  history  afford 
abundant  material  to  swell  a  vocabulary.  That  many  such 
terms  should  be  admitted,  especially  those  belonging  to  ob- 
jects of  general  interest,  and  hence  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
general  literature,  is  sufilciently  obvious.  But  beyond  this, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  they  should,  in  the  main,  be  exclu- 
ded. Worcester's  vocabulary  is  plethoric  with  such  terms. 
Acanthacem,  accentorince,  apteriginm,  hucerotince,  btUeoninm, 
cacaturincB^  campephagince,  crotophaginas,fumarin(B,  gaUinor 
rincB,  indicatorincB,  and  hundreds  of  the  sort,  which  go  to 
swell  the  work,  might  well  be  spared  from  a  general  dic- 
tionary. 

And  80  might  a  large  class  of  compound  terms  admitted  by 
Worcester,  the  significations  of  which  are  too  obvious,  from 
their  components,  to  need  further  elucidation.  K  apron-string 
is  to  find  place  in  the  vocabulary,  and  shoe-string,  why  not 
cap-string,  kite-string,  and  all  other  strings  t  If  baked  meats 
deserve  a  place,  why  not  baked  beans,  baked  pies,  baked  pud- 
dings, and  all  other  baked  articles  ? 
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The  truth  is,  there  are  plenty  of  good  words  in  the  lan- 
guage, which  have  never  yet  been  seen  inside  of  a  dictionary, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  of  resorting,  for  materials  to  swell  the 
vocabulary,  to  these  doubtful  or  objectionable  classes.  If  any 
one  in  an  hour's  reading  of  any  sort,  especially  if  it  is  scien- 
tific, will  note  all  the  words  that  are  not  "  dictionary  words," 
he  will  be  surprised,  both  at  their  number  and  character.  The 
reputable  new  words  in  the  Pictorial  Webster,  and  in  Wor- 
cester also,  which  were  never  before  in  a  dictionary,  suffi- 
ciently sustain  this  remark.  There  are  plenty  more  of  these 
uncaged  vocables  yet  on  the  wing,  which  neither  of  these  emi- 
nent word-fanciers  has  ever  yet  captured.  A  few  of  the 
many  of  this  kind,  which  we  have  ourselves  lately  caught, 
almost  by  accident,  or  with  very  little  attention,  we  give  in  a 
note,  as  specimens.*  There  exist  much  better  ones,  doubtless, 
outside  of  our  casual  range. 

Worcester  has  many  good  words  which  are  not  in  Web- 
ster, and  they  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  work.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  Webster  has  probably  as  many,  or  more, 
equally  good,  which  are  not  in  Worcester.  Among  these  are 
some  which  have  been  specified  as  given  only  by  the  latter. 
For  example,  a  critic  represents  that  Worcester  only  elucidates 
for  him  the  oriental  terms  Dacoit  and  Dacoity  as  applied  to  a 
system  of  gang-robbery  in  India.  A  reference  to  the  last 
edition  of  Webster,  however,  would  have  given  him  not  only 
the  terms,  but  all  the  light  respecting  them  which  Worcester 
affords.  Of  the  many  words  in  Webster  which  Worcester 
fails  to  give,  a  few  examples  are  inserted  in  a  note.f 

*  Actualization,  Adiabatic,  aerodynamic,  appeasal,  bummery,  braming,  bor- 
nettizing,'  bisexnality,  bugaboo,  charismatically,  churchliness,  conspecific,  dis- 
heartenment,  disempower,  desilverizing,  deyelopmental,  engraflation,  farmstead, 
foot-pound,  filicide,  foretime,  (n.,)  hullgull,  hybridizable,  homolographic,  holocryp- 
tic,  irresilient,  ingeneration,  isodiabatic,  kaleidophon,  mosaism,  metaoenter, 
monetization,  negate,  neoterically,  nomology,  normalcy,  orgiastic,  paramagnet- 
tgm,  puppet^Talye,  pboephorogenic,  perpetuable,  remontoir,  spatial,  sensile,  sub- 
staocelM,  siBt,  selflessness,  slackjaw,  shoring,  (».,)  Uutegorical,  teleologist,  etc 

f  Air-engine,  assertional,  astrolithology,  atavism,  babbit-metal,  bagman,  cal- 
orimetry,  caloriduot,  charism,  callibrate,  callibration,  gerrymander,  gib,  gyroi- 
dal,  hachore,  hair-spring,  hunting-watch,hydrometeor,  hydrometeorology,  hy- 
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In  reepect  to  Worcester's  etymologies,  we  see  little,  so  far 
as  we  have  ezamiDed,  to  justify  any  strong  claim  to  originality 
or  q;>ecial  merit  He  has  gleaned  indnstrionsly,  and  in  the 
main  jadicionsly,  from  preceding  writers ;  but  any  particular 
improvements,  if  such  have  been  made,  have  escaped  onr 
notice.  K  the  derivation  given  of  the  word  hhmder  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  sample,  it  is  hardly  calculated  to  inspire  confidence 
in  this  department  of  the  work.  To  derive  blunder  from 
^'  Dutch  dander^  to  thunder,"  affords,  certainly,  a  better  illus- 
tration of  the  meaning  than  of  the  etymology  of  that  term. 

Again,  as  to  definition — ^the  great  essential  of  a  dictionary, 
and  Webster's  especial  forte — has  Worcester  in  this  the  pre- 
eminence that  has  been  claimed  for  him  ?  After  a  somewhat 
carefdl  examination,  we  answer  decidedly  in  the  negative. 
A  large  part  of  his  definitions,  doubtless,  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  other  dictionaries.  They  are,  in  the  main, 
sufficiently  accurate,  and,  for  the  most  part,  well  arranged, — 
not  often  original,  yet,  now  and  then,  lowing  the  hand  of  a 
master.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  very  many  oS  them,  as  in  the 
author's  previous  dictionaries,  are  merely  definitions  by  syno- 
nyms; many  are  defective  or  inaccurate;  many  important 
ones  are  omitted ;  many  (as  in  most  dictionaries)  are  superflu- 
ous, either  as  founded  merely  on  a  figurative  use  of  a  word,  or, 
as  defining  not  the  word  itself,  but  a  whole  sentence,  or  quota- 
tion, in  which  it  happens  to  occur ;  and  not  a  few  appear  to 
have  taken  shape  under  at  least  a  sort  of  inductive  influence 
from  Webster.  Not  that  there  has  been  direct  borrowing, 
perhaps,  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  a  question  of  copyright. 
Such  borrowing,  the  author,  in  his  preface,  distinctly  disavows. 
But  Webster,  not  of  his  own  choice  indeed,  has  an  alias^  or 
more  than  one.  In  Great  Britain,  his  work,  verbatim,  et 
literatim  nearly,  figures,  not  as  the  American,  but  as  the 
"  Imperial  Dictionary."    It  would  not  be  strange,  then,  if  the 

etal,  hjetograph J,  hjpozoic,  impftckment,  {Kan€,)  imperilmeDt,  impertnrbabOltj, 
impresmblenesfl,  impulflirenesfl,  impuncUte,  phOandering,  {Dieh^M,  Kinsley,) 
pr«ceflt!ona),  roll-call,  roUseope,  rheosUi,  fcientSsC,  thermodTiiainic.  thermodjn* 
amies,  thermology,  thermotype,  thermocbroaj,  tythonometcr,  top-hamper,  tor- 
rential, torsional,  etc.,  etc 
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free  use  of  this  work,  or  of  some  other  under  which  Webster 
has  been  masked,  should  have  imparted  to  Dr.  Worcester's 
dictionary,  unintentionally,  doubtless,  on  his  part,  occasional 
characteristics,  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed. 
Now  and  then,  also,  if  we  mistake  not,  where  Webster's  defi- 
nition is  obviously  just  right,  Worcester's  is,  apparently,  only 
Webster's  altered  for  the  worse.  The  identity  is  gone,  though 
a  family  resemblance  is  left.^ 

To  illustrate  our  remark,  that  Worcester  defines  by  sjmo- 
nyms,  and  contrast  it  with  Webster's  more  discriminating 
method,  we  cite  the  word  Adversity.  Worcester's  definition 
is,  ^^  Affliction;  calamity;  misfortune;  distress;  severe  trial; 
suffering ;  trouble :"— -Webster's, "  An  event,  or  series  of  events, 
which  oppose  success  or  desire ;  misfortune ;  calamity ;  afflic- 
tion; distress;  state  of  unhappiness."  Take,  also,  the  word 
Assuage — what  is  its  meaning?  Worcester  says,  ^'To  miti- 
gate ;  to  soften  ;  to  moderate ;  to  allay  ;  to  appease ;  to  soothe." 
Webster  says,  "  To  soften  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  to  allay,  miti- 
gate, ease,  or  lessen,  as  pain  or  grief;  to  appease  or  pacify,  as 
passion  or  tumult.  In  strictness  it  signifies  rather  to  mode- 
ratSj  than  to  quiet,  tranquilize,  or  reduce  to  perfect  peace  or 
ease."  These  two  examples,  we  think,  are  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  two  works,  touching  the  point  in  question.  They 
might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  if  we  had  room.  This 
loose  method  of  defining  by  synonyms,  is  largely  that  of 
Johnson,  and  of  most  other  lexicographers  who  preceded 
Webster.  Webster's  was  the  first  dictionary  in  which  fullness 
and  discriminating  completeness  of  definition  were  made  a 
prominent  feature.  He  aimed,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  to 
state  the  idea  which  a  word  represents,  and  thus  strictly  define 
its  meaning,  rather  than  leave  the  idea  and  definition  to  be  in- 
ferred, or  guessed  at,  firom  some  other  isolated  word  or  words, 
each  embodying  a  different,  though  perhaps  related  idea. 
The  great  step  onward  taken  by  Webster,  in  the  matter  of 

*  Ck>mpare,  for  example,  in  Worcester  and  Webster,  the  words,  Aaronica!, 
Basifier,  Basify,  Badned,  ^Basket,  «.  a.  Barlow,  Baste,  Bat,  (4  and  0,)  Bathos, 
Bath-brick,  Batsman,  Batracophagoos,  Barrow,  Base-mhidedness.  These  and 
many  more  occnr  within  the  compass  of  a  rery  few  pages. 
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definition — ^his  method,  and,  in  the  main,  his  snccesBfal  execu- 
tion of  it — is  what  has  ohieflj  given  to  his  dictionary  its  well 
deserved  popularity  and  influence. 

We  said  that  Worcester's*  definitions  are  many  of  them 
defective  or  inaccurate.  An  advertiser ^  he  tells  us,  is  '^  One 
that  gives  intelligence  or  information."  But  are  reporters, 
nevrs-coUectors,  editors,  lecturers,  historians,  scientific  writers, 
returned  travelers,  as  such,  all  advertiscrSy  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term  ?  They  all  "  give  intelligence  or  information." 
If  this  definition  be  complete,  the  term  ought  no  longer  to  be 
monopolized  as  it  is,  by  the  commercial  gentlemen  and  others 
who  figure  in  the  advertising  columns  of  our  newspapers.  A 
Aoey  Worcester  tells  us,  is  "  A  tool  used  in  gardening."  Very- 
true  ;  so  is  a  spade  ;  so  is  a  rake ;  so  is  a  watering  pot ;  but 
neither  of  them  is  a  hoe.  Besides,  a  hoe  may  be  used  outside 
of  a  garden,  in  a  corn  or  potato  field,  without  ceasing  to  be  a 
hoe.  What  is  it  then  ?  Webster  says,  "  A  farmer's  instru- 
ment for  cutting  up  weeds  and  loosening  the  earth  in  fields 
and  gardens.  It  is  in  shape  something  like  an  adz,  being  a 
plate  of  iron,  with  an  eye  for  a  handle,  which  is  set  at  an 
acute  angle  with  tlie  plate ;" — a  sharp  description,  from  which 
a  mechanic  could  readily  make  a  hoe  if  he  had  never  seen 
one — ^but  not  from  Worcester's.  Under  Spinster^  in  Worcester, 
we  have,  as  the  third  meaning :  ^'  {Law.)  The  addition  given 
to  an  unmarried  woman,  in  legal  proceedings,  and  in  convey- 
ancing ;  a  single  woman ;" — a  very  bungling  way,  surely,  of 
expressing  what  Webster  states  much  better,  thus :  ''  In  law^ 
the  common  title  by  which  a  woman  without  rank  or  dis- 
tinction is  designated;  an  unmarried  woman."  Under  the 
word  BardesanxHSy  a  statement  is  made  of  the  characteristic 
tenets  of  that  sect,  and  Hooh  is  named  as  authority.  But 
Hook  makes  no  such  statement,  and  Neander's  is  quite  the  re- 
verse. One  of  the  significations  of  the  word  Spirit,  in  Wor- 
cester, is,  '^  That  which  is  apparent  to  sight,  but  usually  not 
otherwise  perceptible ;"  a  definition  as  applicable,  certainly, 
to  a  star,  a  planet,  the  moon,  the  milky- way,  the  zodiacal  light, 
the  aurora  borealis,  a  color,  or  a  typographical  error,  as  to  a 
spirit,  if  not  more  so ;  for  each  of  them  is  ^^  that  which  is  appar- 
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ent  to  sight,  but  nsnallj  not  otherwise  perceptible.*'  No  one 
wonld  ever  gness  the  thing  intended,  but  for  the  citatiobs,  or 
the  appended  synonyms ;  **  an  apparition ;  a  ghost ;  a  specter." 
There  is  no  corresponding  definition  of  spirit  in  Webster. 

This  defectiveness,  or  incorrectness,  of  definitioD,  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  some  classes  of  technical  terms. .  A  dis- 
tinguished geologist  and  mining  engineer  has  cited,  in  proof, 
those  of  mining.  A  huddle^  for  example,  is  not  necessa- 
rily square,  nor  made  of  boards,  nor  used  for  tin  ore,  but  -a 
machine  for  "separating  ore  of  a  particular  fineness."  A 
gad  has  no  "  long  wooden  handle,"  nor  any  handle  at  all, 
but  is  a  kind  of  wedge.  To  cob  is  not  simply  ^  to  break ;  to 
bruise ;"  but  "  to  break  up  into  small  fragments,  or  cobsy  A 
drift  is  "a  passage  dug  under  the  earth,"  indeed,  but  not 
necessarily,  "  between  one  shaft  and  another ;"  and  a  shaft  is 
not  well  described  as  "  a  long  pit  or  opening  into  the  earth,  at 
in  a  mine ;"  rather,  it  is  a  vertical  or  inclined  opening — ^not  a 
level,  nor  an  adit.  In  a  stope^  there  is  not  necessarily  a  "  series 
of  steps."  If  such  be  formed  in  getting  out  the  contents  of  a 
vein,  it  is  a  thing  purely  incidental,  or  accidental,  not  essen- 
tial. But,  not  to  go  through  the  list,  these  citations,  taken  at 
random,  sufficiently  sustain  our  point  If  Webster,  in  respect 
to  some  terms  of  this  sort,  is  also  at  fault,  it  i»only  so  much  the 
more  a  reason  why  a  lexicographer  who  comes  after  him 
should  have  avoided  or  corrected  his  errors. 

We  might  extend  our  citations  of  defective  and  wrong  defi- 
nitions indefinitely.  But  we  are  aiming  not  to  make  an  array 
of  isolated  or  accidental  blemishes,  but  to  point  out  character- 
istic or  prevailing  faults.  For  this  purpose  the  specimens  we 
havd  given  will  suffice.  Whoever  desires  more  may  examine 
for  himself  almost  any  page  of  the  work.  The  very  learned 
and  mechanico-technical  definition  of  Torsion  (simple  twist- 
ing) in  Worcester — as  "  The  lateral  displacement  or  detrusion 
of  the  opposite  parts  of  a  solid,  in  opposite  directions,  the 
central  particles  only  remaining  in  their  natural  state  " — we 
note  simply  as  a  fair  offset  to  a  citation,  which  many  may 
have  seen,  fit>m  Webster,  of  a  corresponding  medico-technical 
definition  of  BoU.    (q.  v.) 
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We  have  said  that,  in  Worcester,  important  significations, 
which  one  would  expect  to  find,  are  omitted.  We  have  space 
to  notice  but  a  few  instances.  Under  bobbin^  there  is  nothing 
respecting  the  best  known  of  all  bobbins,  those  used  in  spin- 
ning. The  reader  of  a  Coast  Surrey  Report,  if  in  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  hsliotropey  as  a  geodetic  instrument^  would 
have  to  go  to  Webster,  instead  of  Worcester,  for  information. 
An  unsophisticated  gentleman,  little  versed  in  mechanics, 
seeing  a  patent  "  horse-power^^  advertised,  would  be  puzzled  to 
understand  how  a  patent  could  be  obtained  on  ^^  the  power  or 
strength  of  a  horse  in  draught,"  or  on  the  old  unit  of  power 
for  steam  engines,  the  thirty-three  thousand  pounds  avoirdn- 
pois  raised  one  foot  in  a  minute,  which  are  the  only  meanings 
Worcester  gives.  The  machine,  so  called,  is  ignored.  The 
definition  of  hypnotism — as  mere  "  sleepiness  ;  lethargy ;" — ^but 
poorly  answers  to  the  very  curious  and  interesting  psychical 
or  physiological  phenomena  known  under  that  name,  and 
covered  also,  by  the  broader  term,  animal  magnetism.  It  is 
explained  in  Webster.  Petrography^  as  ^^a  description  of 
rocks,"  is  not  in  Worcester.    Webster  has  it. 

We  said,  also,  that  Worcester's  definitions  are  often  super- 
fluous. The  same  is  true,  indeed,  of  Webster's.  This  is  one 
of  the  points  where,  in  our  view,  his  dictionary  is  most  obnox- 
ious to  criticism.  Johnson's  is  equally  faulty.  And  in  no  re- 
spect, perhaps,  does  our  lexicography  stand  more  in  need  of 
reform  than  in  this.  These  superfluous  definitions  arise  some- 
times fVom  mistaking  the  figurative  use  of  a  word  for  a  sepa- 
rate sense,  and  sometimes  from  framing  a  definition,  not  of 
the  word  itself,  but  of  the  whole  sentence  in  which  it  occurs. 
Tlie  word  absorbs  and  monopolizes,  for  the  occasion,  the  mean- 
ing of  its  associates.  For  example,  Worcester  gives  as  one 
meaning  of  dnst^  ^^  A  tumult ;  a  commotion,  or  uproar ;  as, 
^  To  kick  up  a  dust.^^^  But  this  is  plainly  a  definition  not  of 
the  word  dusty  but  of  the  whole  sentence.  It  is  the  explana- 
tion of  a  metaphor. 

If  dust,  here,  means  ^'  tumult,"  &c.,  then,  in  the  phrase,  to 
throw  dust  in  one's  eyes,  it  must  mean,  lUndnsss^  duUmsss  iff 
perception^  or  want  qf  sagacity  ;  in  the  pHrase  to  lick  the  ehutj 
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it  Tirill  mean  drfeat  or  death;  and  so,  eyery  metaphoric  use 
that  can  be  made  of  the  word  must  give  it  a  separate  meaning 
and  definition.  This  principle,  carried  out,  would  only  limit 
the  number  of  separate  definitions  of  a  word  in  a  dictionary, 
by  the  number  of  passages  that  might  be  gathered  in  which  it 
occurs,  or,  at  least,  by  the  number  in  which  it  has  a  distinct 
and  separate  metaphorical  or  other  figurative  use.  Idiomatic 
phrases  and  figurative  expressions,  which  contain  a  fixed 
meaning  difierent  from  the  literal  one,  should  of  course  be  ex- 
plained in  a  comprehensive  dictionary,  as  well  as  words.  But 
no  individual  word  in  them  should  be  allowed  to  monopolize 
the  meaning  of  all  the  rest,  and  carry  it  into  the  dictionary  as 
a  separate  sense,  belonging  exclusively  to  itself.  K  the  figura- 
tive use  of  a  word  is  merely  temporary,  answering  for  the  oc- 
casion and  vanishing,  it  is  not  entitled  to  be  honored  with  the 
formality  of  a  separate  definition.  But  if  such  usage  becomes 
settled,  and  the  new  idea  takes  on  the  word  as  its  permanent 
representative,  then  clearly,  as  the  word  has  acquired  a  dis- 
tinct meaning,  diat  meaning  should  be  recognized  by  the  lexi- 
cographer.   Thus,  in  the  couplet  of  Pope  : 

Swift  roU  tbe  years,  and  rise  the  expected  mora, 
0 !  spring  to  lights  auspicious  babe  be  born  ; 

the  word  lighty  if  not  used  in  its  strictly  literal  sense — ^as 
we  think  it  is — ^at  least  borrows  its  figurative  sense  only  for 
the  nonce,  and  does  not  deserve  to  take  on  the  permanent 
signification  of  '^  life,  animated  existence,"  as  in  Worcester. 
The  whole  phrase  ^'  spring  to  light,"  doubtless  contains  this 
idea,  but  the  word  light  does  not,  except  by  mere  metaphor, 
or  as  it  borrows  it  from  its  associates.  But  when  the  same 
word,  by  a  figure,  comes  to  signify  distinctively,  "  anything 
that  gives  light,"  as  a  lamp,  a  star,  &c.,  or  when,  again,  it 
comes  to  signify  '^  a  pane  of  glass,"  (from  its  admitting  light,) 
as  in  the  expression,  '^  a  .window  with  twelve  lights,"  then 
clearly  these  fixed  and  distinctive  significations  are  fully  en- 
titled to  recognition.  Yet,  it  must  be  allowed,  tliat  in  multi- 
tudes of  cases  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  literal  and  the  figurative,  or  between  the  casual  and 
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the  permanent  senses,  and  the  largest  charity  is  dne  to  the 
faults  of  any  lexicographer,  who  has  waded,  with  even  tolera- 
ble success,  through  the  ocean  of  perplexing  toil,  which  must 
attend  the  preparation  of  such  a  dictionary  as  either  of  the 
two  before  us. 

There  is  another  fault  in  the  matter  of  definition,  which 
has  crept  into  some  of  our  later  English  dictionaries,  but 
is  in  none  more  prominent  than  in  this  of  Worcester's ; — ^the 
expansion  of  a  definition  into  an  article^  or  the  superadding 
to  a  definition  of  a  mass  of  information  (more  or  less  correct, 
indeed,  but  wholly  out  of  place)  on  the  subject  to  which  the 
term  defined  relates.  A  dictionary  is  not  an  encyclopedia. 
We  go  to  it  for  a  definition  of  words,  not  for  a  discussion  of 
themes.  For  facts  and  principles  in  science,  literature,  his- 
tory, etc.,  we  consult  a  cyclopedia,  or  special  treatises.  The 
two  should  not  bo  confounded.  Some  words,  it  is  true,  can 
only  be  defined  by  describing  the  things  which  they  repre- 
sent. So  far  as  the  facts  of  science  or  of  history  are  necena- 
ry  for  the  purposes  of  mere  dcrfinition,  they  may  properly  be 
used.  But  to  go  much  beyond  this,  is  really  to  benefit  no 
one.  Condensed  and  learned  scientific  statements  are  by 
the  uneducated  not  understood,  and  by  the  educated  are 
not  wanted.  To  both  alike  they  are  a  superfluity  and  an  im- 
pertinence. There  are  in  Worcester  many  elaborate  articles 
of  this  kind,  which  are  well  enough  in  themselves,  but  which 
would  be  more  in  place  in  a  cyclopedia  than  where  they  are. 
To  refer  to  them  as  giving  a  superiority  to  Worcester  over 
others,  is  simply  to  say  that  others  have  not  gone  quite  so  far 
as  Worcester  in  forgetting  the  true  functions  of  a  dictionary 
and  making  it  an  encyclopedia. 

Not  to  enlarge,  for  want  of  room,  on  several  other  points 
which  have  arrested  our  attention — such  as  misplaced  or  inap- 
propriate citations,  the  useless  array  of  names  as  authorities, 
often  of  ambiguous  or  third-rate  names,  etc., — we  cannot  re- 
frain from  saying  a  word  on  the  important  subject  of  nyfi* 
enyniB.  Webster,  we  believe,  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
a  general  dictionary  any  analysis  or  discrimination  of  synony- 
mous words.    His  original  plan  was  more  fully  carried  into 
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execution  bj  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  recent  editions  of 
the  dictionary,  the  lamented  Dr.  Goodrich.  One  of  the  latest 
labors  of  this  most  active  and  indefatigable  scholar  was  the 
preparation  of  the  extensive  table — treatise  it  might  be  call- 
ed— of  synonyms,  in  the  Pictorial  Edition  of  that  work.  His 
quickness  and  vigor  of  intellect,  sharp  power  of  analysis, 
delicacy  of  literary  taste,  ripe  and  varied  scholarship,  habits 
of  close  observation,  thorough  experience  in  matta:8of  lexicog- 
raphy, and  remarkable  facility  of  expression,  all  combined  to 
render  that  table  of  synonyms  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  language.  Had  hi^  declining  heidtb  permitted 
him  to  revise  and  extend  it,  as  he  had  designed,  it  would  seem- 
ingly have  left  little  to  be  desired  in  this  department  of  the  work. 
Worcester  has  also  introduced,  occasionally,  the  discrimination 
of  synonyms.  The  wide  difference,  however,  between  the  two 
works,  in  this  particular,  whether  as  regards  me&od,  accuracy, 
or  thoroughness  of  treatment,  can  only  be  made  apparent  by 
citations,  which  our  limited  space  forbids.  The  general  mea- 
gemess,  superficiality,  and  loostoess  of  the  one,  and  the  char- 
acteristic thoroughness,  point,  and  correctness  of  the  other; 
the  prevailing  lack  of  originality  in  Worcester,  and  the  obvi- 
onsly  independent  treatment  in  Webster,  will  be  strikingly 
manifest  to  any  ooe  who  shall  make  a  careful  comparison  of 
corresponding  articles ;  or,  indeed,  to  even  the  most  superfi- 
cial observer. 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  on  the  disputed  matters 
of  orthography.  A  word  must  suffice.  Worcester  aims  to 
give  the  current  usage  irrespective  of  the  analogies  or  tenden- 
cies of  the  language.  Webster,  also,  claims  to  represent  usage, 
bnt  with  a  sharp  eye  to  the  indications  of  analogy,  and  a  lean- 
ing towards  and  disposition  to  favor  any  tendencies  of  the  lan- 
guage towards  greater  simplicity  and  uniformity.  That  the 
latter  course  is  the  more  philosophical  and  commendable  of 
the  two,  would  seem  to  be  too  obvious  for  argument.  Our 
language — in  fact  every  language-^is,  like  the  human  body, 
in  a  process  of  perpetual  growth  and  development  Its  com- 
ponent particles,  the  elementary  sounds  and  words  of  which  it 
is  organized,  constantly  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  vital 
forces  which  animate  it,  are  incessantly  coming  in,  changing 
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character  and  passing  off,  affecting  varionslj  the  strength, 
ntilitj,  symmetrj,  and  beauty  of  the  language  in  its  several 
parts  and  functions,  according  as  the  process  of  growth  is 
modified,  either  accidentally  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
or  designedly  by  the  guiding  hand  of  intelligent  culture.  The 
true  lexicographer  is  not  merely  an  anatomist  of  the  language, 
but  incidentally  at  least,  its  physician.  His  function  is,  not 
simply  to  dissect  and  analyze  its  parts,  dry  and  label  them,  and 
set  forth  their  condition  and  uses,  but  also  to  study  it  as  a 
living  organism,  and  as  opportunity  serves,  to  foster  its  healthy 
tendencies,  counteract  its  diseases,  help  it  to  slough  off  ex- 
crescencies,  straighten  its  crooked  limbs,  and  in  all  ways,  as 
its  professional  custodian,  aim  to  assist  nature  in  developing 
the  language  into  asymmetrical  and  vigorous  body,  such  as  be- 
fits the  soul  of  literature,  science,  and  civilization,  of  which  it 
is  the  appropriate  receptacle  and  organ.  Worcester  repudi- 
ates the  latter  function  entirely,  and  in  his  preface  obscurely 
alludes  to  its  exercise  as  *^  tending  to  corrupt  the  language.'" 
But  we  think  the  general  judgment  of  the  literary  world  ib 
the  other  way. 

The  actual  differences  of  orthography  between  Worcester 
and  Webster,  as  is  well  known,  are  very  few ;  much  fewer 
than  is  generally  represented  ;  much  fewer  than  they  would 
be  had  not  Worcester,  yielding  to  the  current  of  reform,  adopted 
many  spellings  which  were  not  in  vogue  a  few  years  ago,  and 
which  have  been  extensively  regarded  as  among  Webster's  in- 
novations, albeit  none  of  these  so  called  innovations,  or  next  to 
none,  are  in  reality  innovations  at  all,  or  in  fact  of  Webster's 
proposing,  but  were  many  of  them  in  use  long  before  Webster 
was  born.  Webster's  advocacy  of  many  of  these  changes  and 
simplifications  of  orthography  has  doubtless  contributed  to 
hasten  their  general  adoption ;  and  Worcester  has  sanctioned 
the  wisdom  of  that  advocacy  by  adopting  the  results  which  it 
helped  to  produce.  Had  his  own  dictionary,  with  its  present 
orthography,  been  published  a  generation  earlier,  it  could 
not  have  escaped  the  same  charge  of  innovation.  He  has 
dropped  the  k  from  heretioky  and  I  {rom  fulfill;  the  e  from 
deposiUj  the  u  from  hanoWy  etc.,  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  had  he  gone  only  a  step  further,  and  recognized  the  clear 
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drift  of  present  usage,  he  would  have  dropped  an  I  from 
traveUer^  trwspoeed  the  re  in  theatre^  and  made  the  few 
other  changes  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  existing  diversity  on 
this  point,  promote  simplicity  in  the  language,  and  honor 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  judgment  and  wishes  of  the  great 
body  of  enlightened  scholars.  We  should  like  to  say  more  on 
this  point,  but  must  refrain. 

A  word  as  to  the  pictures.  This  feature  of  a  dictionary, 
though  little  esteemed  by  some,  we  are  disposed  to  think, 
when  properly  executed,  one  of  very  great  importance.  It  is 
nothing  new,  however.  Bailey's  English  Dictionary,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated,  was  thus  illustrated  early  in  the  last 
century.  A  neat  cut  or  diagram  will  often  give  a  better  defi- 
nition of  a  term  than  a  page  of  letter  press.  Worcester's 
pictures  are  scattered  through  the  vocabulary.  Webster's  are 
in  a  body  by  themselves.  In  respect  to  size,  completeness, 
mechanical  execution,  and  variety  of  subjects,  Webster's  are 
unquestionably  the  best  Worcester's,  though  many  of  them 
are  well  enough,  are,  on  the  whole,  a  failure*  Tliey  are  very 
small,  many  of  them  are  obscure,  and  the  assortment  ill-propor- 
tioned. Ornithology,  somehow,  achieved  a  singular  monopoly 
in  their  allotment  Of  973  cuts  in  all,  324,  or  one-third,  are 
birds  or  fragments  of  birds ;  and  of  this  324,  no  less  than  191 
are  merely  heads  or  bills  of  birds.  Botany  has  144 ;  Quad- 
rupeds, &C.,  the  same ;  Fishes,  77  ;  Mathematics  and  Me- 
chanics, together,  about  100  ;  Architecture,  80 ;  Miscellane- 
ous, Domestic  Arts,  &c.,  70;  and  Physical  Science,  a  few. 
Beptiles  and  Insects  are  as  rigorously  excluded  as  from 
Ireland. 

We  cannot  close  our  notice  of  the  new  dictionary  without 
a  word  on  the  fact  that  it  intentionally  ignores  (for  purposes 
of  citation)  all  editions  of  Webster  later  than  that  of  1841, 
or  the  last  published  during  Webster's  lifetime.  The  cita- 
tions in  respect  to  orthography,  orthoepy,  &c.,  are  profess- 
edly from  that  edition  only.  This  gives  an  opportunity,  it 
is  tttie,  to  attribute  some  things  to  Webster's  Dictionary 
which  the  dictionary  known  and  received  as  such  by  the 
public,  does  not  contain.  As  examples  of  this,  compare 
the   pronunciation   of  Aerie,    Aid-de-camp,    Anti-splenetic, 
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Antipodes,  aad  many  other  words.  The  edition  of  Dr.  Good- 
rich, it  is  well  known,  is  the  only  one  now  pnblishod  nnder 
that  title,  and  of  course  the  only  one  proper  to  be  cited. 
That  it  embodies,  in  addition  to  all  that  was  excellent  in 
Webster's  great  work,  the  fruits  of  the  faithful  criticism,  sound 
judgment,  and  scholarly  culture  of  so  able  an  editor,  is  surely 
no  satisfactory  reason  why  it  should  be  ignored.  To  do  so,  is 
at  least  disingenuous,  and  what  we  should  hardly  have  ex- 
pected from  a  fair  minded  competitor. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  what  has  been  termed  the  ^'  Battle 
of  the  Dictionaries," — a  contest  into  which  we  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  enter.  That  there  should  spring  up  a  brisk  compe- 
tition between  two  rival  works,  is  to  be  expected.  And  as  a 
generous  rivalry  must  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  works 
themselves,  so  an  honorable  competition  must  tend  to  increase 
the  sale  and  circulation  of  both.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
hostility ;  much  less  for  a  war  of  extermination.  It  will  not 
do,  it  is  true,  to  have  more  than  one  Bible,  in  a  Christian 
country.  But  in  respect  to  dictionaries,  tluMre  may  be  greater 
toleration.  However  desirable  may  be  uniformity,  whether 
in  matters  of  faith  or  of  spelling,  there  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  diversity  in  respect  to  both.  To  enforce  uni- 
formity, is  impossible.  So  far  as  the  two  dictionaries  differ  ou 
certain  doubtful  or  disputed  points,  there  exist  corresponding 
differences  of  opinion,  or  of  taste,  in  the  community,  to.  give 
a  basis  of  friendship  for  each.  And  so  far  as  each  possesses 
characteristic  or  peculiar  excellencies  not  belonging  to  the 
other,  scholars,  and  those  who  have  most  occasion  to  use  a 
dictionary,  will,  according  to  their  wants,  be  inclined  to 
become  possessors  of  both.  The  country  is  broad  enough, 
and  the  wants  of  the  community  urgent  and  various  enough, 
to  tolerate,  if  not  to  welcome,  the  two.  Let  there  be,  then, 
no  quarrel  between  them.  The  man  is  well  enough  off,  per- 
haps, who  possesses  either ;  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated 
who  is  able  to  own  botli.  But  if  a  man  can  have  but  one,  in 
our  judgment  Webster's  is  the  one  for  him  to  choose.  For  on 
the  whole,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  great  as  are  the 
merits  of  Worcester,  they  by  no  means  eclipse  those  of  Webster, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  tliemselves  suffer  eclipse. 
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Article  VH.— COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 

GUAGE. 

A  Course  of  SHud^for  Primary  Public  Schools.  An  Address 
delivered  in  Nem  Haven^  F^rruary  4,  1860,  hefore  the 
Common-School  Visitors  of  the  Cotmty  and  the  Common* 
School  Teachers  of  the  City.  By  Daniel  0.  Gilmak, 
ChairmaQ  of  the  YisitiDg  Committee  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  Haven. 

The  addrees,  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
Article,  was  iotended  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  town 
in  which  it  was  delivered,  yet  the  subject  is  one  of  general  im- 
portance. Its  object  is  to  show  that  efficiency  is  lost  in  many 
Public  Schools  by  neglecting  to  establish  a  definite  course  of 
study  and  allowing  scholars  to  be  promoted  from  one  grade 
to  another  without  passing  an  appointed  examination.  This 
subject  has  been  too  little  regarded  by  the  friends  of  Common 
Schools,  and  the  consequence  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
that  scholarship,  moaning  by  that  thorough  mental  discipline, 
is  considered  by  the  public  in  very  many  towns,  as  of  quite 
secondary  importance,  when  compared  with  showy  edifices, 
good  order,  punctual  attendance,  and  other  like  attainments. 
As  the  subject  deserves  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  transfer  to  our  pages 
a  few  of  tlie  statements,  as  we  find  them  in  the  address. 

"The  State  of  Connecticut  has  a  high  reputation  for  school 
keeping.  In  the  distant  portions  of  our  country,  people  seem 
to  have  a  notion  that  the  land  of  steady  habits  is  possessed  by 
a  race  of  schoolmasters.  They  send  to  us  for  all  grades  of 
teachers,  from  Presidents  and  Professors  in  Colleges,  and 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  down  to  the  dullest 
hirelings  who  "board  around  and  chop  the  wood"  in  the  most 
impoverished  school  districts.  Indeed,  if  the  popular  voice 
were  to  speak  we  are  not  sure  but  that  the  birch  would  super* 
sede  the  vine  on  our  old  escutcheon. 
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"  "We  feel  persuaded  that  not  even  onr  older  sister  Masaa- 
chosetts  can  compare  with  Connecticnt  in  the  number  of 
teachers  bom  or  bred  within  the  State,  and  sent  out  as  the 
torch-bearers  to  every  portion  of  the  land.  Washington  Irving 
describes  a  Connecticut  pedagogue  in  "  Ichabod  Crane,"  and 
although  that  humorous  sketch  is  not  very  complimentary  to 
08,  we  must  accept  it  as  an  indication  that  at  least  in  his  opin- 
ion this  was  the  proper  home  for  a  hero  in  didactics.  We  are 
not  among  those  who  regret  this  reputation.  If  ^^  on  earth 
there  is  nothing  great  but  man,  and  in  man  there  is  nothing 
great  but  mind,"  then  they  who  train  the  mind  have  the 
noblest  calling,  and  the  State  which  excels  in  the  education 
which  it  furnishes,  and  in  the  instructors  whom  it  sends  to  other 
portions  of  the  country,  is  performing  a  work  in  which  every 
citizen  may  fitly  take  delight  and  pride. 

"  We  accordingly  rejoice  in  the  fact,  which  we  believe  is 
generally  acknowledged,  that  within  a  few  years  past  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Connecticut  have  made  decided  progress,  and 
that  this  is  especially  true  in  the  larger  towns  like  New  Haven, 
where  the  graded  or  classified  system  has  been  adopted.  As  a 
proof  of  this  assertion  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  present  establishment,  which  is  not  merely  support* 
ed  as  a  necessity,  like  the  almshouse  and  the  jail,  but  is  main- 
tained with  a  liberality  indicative  both  of  confidence  and 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

^^  But  still  a  desire  to  excel  makes  us  willing  to  admit  that  our 
schools  are  very  far  from  perfection ;  and  to  deem  it  quite 
worth  the  while,  instead  of  permitting  ourselves  to  be  delight- 
ed with  spacious  houses,  admirable  apparatus,  punctual  at- 
tendance, tidy  dress,  good  order,  and  almost  military  precision 
in  marching  and  countermarching,  to  raise  the  question 
whether  the  children  whom  we  are  training  are  becoming  the 
very  best  sort  of  men  and  women ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
the  plan  of  study  which  is  now  pursued  is  fitted  theoretically 
and  practically  to  make  good  scholars. 

'^  After  an  acquaintance  somewhat  intimate  with  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  I  frankly  admit  some  serious  mis- 
givings on  this  subject ;  and  I  am  free  to  add,  that  although 
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the  \?hispers  are  not  yet  very  loudly  tittered,  there  are  many 
friends  of  public  education,  both  teachers  and  committee  men 
who  have  their  doubts  as  to  whether  we  are  yet  accomplishing 
results  with  which  we  can  be  satisfied. 

^^  In  school  houses  wo  far  surpass  the  corresponding  edifices 
of  every  other  country.  Tliere  is  a  like  superiority  in  our 
furniture.  Apparatus  and  text  books  are  abundant  and  good. 
In  administration  and  discipline  our  best  schools  at  least  have 
attained  the  utmost  precision.  The  teachers  wJio  are  employed 
are  not  only  intelligent  and  willing,  but  are  for  the  most  part 
trained  for  their  work. 

^^  All  this  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  enongh.  It 
has  not  yet  produced  results  so  much  in  advance  of  those 
which  proceeded  from  the  old  fashioned  schools,  as  to  warrant 
the  outlays  which  have  been  incurred ;  and  the  time  is  fairly 
come  when  we  must  ask  with  earnestness  if  we  cannot  accom- 
plish more. 

"  Brick  and  mortar,  however  put  together,  cannot  make  a 
good  school.  That  depends  on  the  amount  of  culture  which  the 
pnpils  receive, — and  that  again  on  the  course  of  study  which 
is  appointed,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  it  is  pursued.  This 
truth  is  so  obvious  that  every  one  will  admit  it,  upon  seeing 
it  stated  in  this  formal  way,  and  yet  in  practice  it  is  far  too 
often  overlooked,  if  not  totally  forgotten. 

"  We  are  not  without  a  good  excuse  for  attending  to  other 
things  first.  A  little  while  ago  we  had  no  trained  teachers^ 
and  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  energy  was  bestowed  on  the 
establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  the  infinence  of  which  has 
already  been  most  salutary  on  every  portion  of  the  State. 
Then  the  several  towns  were  reluctant  to  be  fairly  taxed,  and 
a  great  deal  of  patient  and  annoying  labor  was  put  forth  to 
arouse  the  community  from  its  protracted  lethargy  in  respect 
to  public  education.  Then  new  buildings,  properly  arranged 
for  the  new  methods  of  classification,  wore  absolutely  essential, 
and  their  construction  was  not  the  work  of  a  day.  In  gaining 
all  this  we  have  certainly  made  progress  since  the  hour  when 
in  a  foolish  fit  of  economy  we  virtually  banished  from  the 
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State  one  of  the  most  wise  and  pnblic  spirited  of  oar  citizens, 
beoante  he  urged  a  school  reform. 

^^  Indeed,  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  many  separate  towns  and 
school  districts,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  educational  interests,  within  the  last  ten  years.  A  few 
battles  hare  been  fought  which  will  never  be  fought  again. 
They  are  our  Waterloos.  Let  us  thank  and  honor  those  by 
whom  the  victories  were  won.  But  let  us  also  press  forward 
in  their  spirit,  and  overcome  with  corresponding  energy  the 
difficulties  by  which  we  are  still  beset." 

Mr.  Oilman  then  proceeds  at  some  length  to  show  that  tlie 
^  chief  want"  of  our  Common  Schools  at  present  is  a  ^^  well 
▲RBANQSD  couRSB  OF  8Tui>Y.''  Hc  proseuts  a  Variety  of  prac- 
tical suggestions  with  regard  to  the  course  of  study  appro- 
priate to  such  children  as  are  usually  found  in  attendance 
upon  our  Public  Schools  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve 
years.  He  remarks,  however,  that  tlie  scheme  which  he  sug- 
gests is  only  intended  for  present  use,  as  it  falls  far  below 
what  he  believes  can  be  carried  out  a  few  years  hence,  if  the 
public  will  only  demand  a  higher  degree  of  discipline. 

As  an  aid  in  determining  what  may  be  done,  we  offer  a  few 
suggestions  respecting  a  single  branch  of  study. 

Among  the  different  compartments  of  knowledge  embraced 
in  a  Common  School  education,  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  one  of  the  most  important  As  words  are  the  cloth- 
ing of  our  thoughts,  language  evidently  lies  close  to  the  mind 
itself. 

We  propose  to  consider  the  parts  which  make  up  this  study, 
hoping  that,  if  these  parts  are  rightly  distributed  and  clearly 
distinguished  from  each  other,  some  useful  hints  may  suggest 
themselves. 

I.  The  first  requisite  in  such  a  course  is  the  Spdling  Book. 
The  object  of  the  spelling  book  is  to  teach  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation and  orthography  of  the  English  language.  It  con- 
sists in  a  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage in  such  an  order,  that  the  young  pupil  may  learn  to 
spell  the  word  which  he  is  accustomed  to  use,  and  to  pro- 
nounce the  written  word,  when  he  meets  with  it.    It  is  merely 
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an  instminent  in  the  hand  of  the  teacher.  The  leading  spell- 
ing books  before  the  community  are  Webster's,  and  quite  re- 
cently Worcester's.  These  writers  havo  continued  faithful  to 
the  legitimate  object  of  the  spelling  book ;  while  many  others 
have  sought  to  introduce  foreign  matter,  which  has  proved 
injurious  to  the  main  object. 

I7o  important  change  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  in* 
struction  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Yet  in  this  period  much 
has  been  written  on  the  formation  of  articulate  sounds,  on  the 
causes  of  our  irregular  orthography,  and  on  the  etymology  of 
the  wwds  which  we  use.  Is  there  no  room  for  improvement 
in  the  naming  of  the  letters,  in  the  phonetic  adjustment  of  the 
lessons,  and  in  a  more  philosophical  arrangement  of  the  mate- 
rials %  It  seems  as  if  each  generation  grudged  to  the  succeed- 
ing the  avoidance  of  any  labor  or  toil  which  it  had  itself  sus- 
tained. 

It  will  not,  we  hope,  be  thought  presumptuous  in  us  to  state 
in  what  particulars  we  think  improvements  may  be  made. 

1.  To  the  common  alphabet  might  be  added  some  of  the 
more  important  Indo-European  alphabetic  sounds,  with  their 
simplest  notation.  As  these  sounds,  together  with  the  nota^ 
tion  of  them,  have  been  introduced  somewhat  into  English 
writing,  it  would  be  a  convenience  both  to  teacher  and  pupil 
to  have  them  thus  appended. 

2.  The  letters  A,  «o,  and  ^,  might  be  named  he^  wcy  and  ye^ 
according  to  the  general  analogy  of  the  other  names,  instead 
of  the  present  uncouth  names,  aitch^  dovhU  u,  and  wy. 

8.  Besides  the  traditional  arrangement  of  the  alphabet,  the 
same  letters  might  be  arranged  in  another  table  phUosophi- 
callyj  or  according  to  the  natural  order  of  their  development. 
The  pupil  would  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  letters  after  their  orgiuis. 

4.  The  different  alphabetic  sounds  might  be  illustrated  by 
lessons,  in  this  natund  or  philosophical  order,  instead  of  the 
incidental  order,  depending  on  the  usual  arrangement  of  the 
alphabet. 

5.  According  to  this  order,  the  five  or  six  short  vowels 
would  come  first,  then  the  long  vowels  and  diphthongs,  then 
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the  semi-TowdB,  theu  the  mntee  acoordiog  to  their  orgiuis  as 
labials,  dentals,  or  palatals. 

6.  As  letters  in  combination  often  have  a  different  soand 
firom  what  we  shoald  expect  from  the  simple  letters,  such 
digraphs  might  be  specially  noticed.  Much  of  the  irregalar 
orthography  of  the  English  language  would  be  explained  in 
this  way. 

7.  l^e  muU  e  Jinalj  so  called,  as  in  namey  tide^  should  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  orthographical  expedient  to  keep  the  pre* 
ceding  vowel  long.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  original 
purpose  or  design,  this  is  the  only  force  which  it  has  at  pres- 
ent. See  Grimm's  Deutsche  Cframmaiiky  I.  Tli.  UL  Ansg. 
p.  880. 

8.  The  doubling  of  certain  consonants  in  inflection,  as 
erUrappingy  kidnappinff,  should  be  regarded  as  a  mere  ortho- 
graphical expedient  to  keep  the  preceding  vowel  short. 

9.  At  and  ay,  ei  and  ey,  oi  and  oy,  ui  and  uy,  should  not  be 
regarded  severally  as  distinct  digraphs,  but  as  the  same 
digraph  differently  written,  according  as  it  occurs  at  the  end 
of  a  word  or  in  the  beginning  or  middle.  This  will  save 
much  room  in  the  statements. 

10.  Two  tabular  views  should  be  given ;  the  one  repre- 
senting all  the  different  sounds  to  each  character,  and  another 
representing  all  the  different  expressions  for  each  sound. 
The  two  tables  should  be  made  to  tally  exactly. 

11.  The  usual  table  of  words  pronounced  alike,  but  spelled 
differently,  should  not  be  omitted.^ 

As  an  accompaniment  or  sequel  to  the  Spelling  Book  comes 
in  here  the  English  Eeader.  Our  literature  abounds  with 
works  of  this  kind.    Many  of  them  are  very  excellent 

U.  The  next  requisite  after  the  Spelling  Book  and  Read- 
ing Lessons  is  the  English  Accidence.  The  pupil  has  learned 
to  speak  and  to  read,  as  it  were,  mechanically.  He  is  now 
called  upon  for  the  first  time  to  study  for  himself.  He  is  led 
to  reflect  on  the  words  which  he  is  aecustomed  to  use,  the 
changes  which  they  undergo,  and  the  use  he  makes  of  these 

^  See  OonDeetiout  Common  Sekodl  Jovnal  for  Jamury,  I860. 
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changes  or  inflectioofl.  The  aecidence,  as  the  name  implies, 
has  reference  to  the  inflections  or  accidental  changes  of  words 
in  continnons  discourse,  as  opposed  to  the  more  permanent 
changes  which  are  seen  in  etymology  or  the  formation  of 
words. 

The  limits  of  the  Accidence  are  easily  defined.  It  dis- 
cusses the  kinds  of  words,  or  parts  of  speech,  and  their  subdi- 
yisions.  It  embraces  the  declension  of  nonns  and  pronouns, 
the  comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  the  conjugation 
of  verbs.  It  embraces  also  the  principles  of  concord,  govern- 
ment, and  collocation.  All  this  should  be  exhibited  continn- 
oudy  at  one  view,  and  not  piecemeal.  This  branch  of  study 
has  suffered  much  from  the  broken  and  fragmentary  state  in 
which  it  usually  appears. 

This  is  the  leading  portion  of  grammar,  and .  a  necessary 
part  of  every  grammar.  The  grammars  now  in  use  embrace 
other  topics;  but  the  teacher  will  find  it  useful  to  give  this  a 
distinct  consideration. 

The  pupil  is  enabled  by  his  Accidence  to  go  back  to  the 
ground-forms  of  words,  arid  to  go  through  the  process  which 
18  technically  called  oomiruing  andpaning. 

The  object  of  the  Accidence  is  to  guard  the  pupil  against 
the  palpal)le  errors  of  the  looser  colloquial  style.  There  are, 
however,  many  forms  of  construction  concerning  the  propriety 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  positive  decision. 

Something  remains  to  be  done  in  the  judicious  selection  of 
useful,  as  well  aa  pertinent  examples. 

Hie  common  fault  of  most  grammars  on  this  topic  is,  that 
they  treat  the  ancient  declension  of  nouns,  and  the  ancient 
conjugation  of  verbs,  as  irregularities,  and  thus  give  to  the 
learner  a  distorted  view  of  the  language.  This  is  felt  as  soon 
as  the  pupil  passes  to  the  study  of  other  languages. 

A  learned  work  on  this  topic,  by  giving  the  origin  of  the  in- 
flections, would  of  course  avoid  this  error ;  but  there  is  no 
need  that  a  popular  work  on  the  subject  for  beginners  should 
lead  him  astray. 

The  EnglAsh  Accidence^  it  is  easily  seen,  must  precede  in  the 
order  of  study,  the  Verbal  Anaiyeii. 
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A  work  covering  this  ground  might  be  called  an  Elemen- 
tary  Chammar^  or  the  RudimenU  rf  Orammar. 

in.  The  next  requisite  is  a  work  on  Etymology  or  the 
formation  of  words,  referring  to  ihe  permanent  changes  in  the 
forms  of  words.    It  might  be  called  the  Verbal  Analyst. 

Such  a  work  should  give  an  account  of  pronominal  ele- 
ments and  verbal  roots,  of  stem-words  and  their  formation  by 
internal  inflection,  of  reduplicate  forms,  of  suffixes  and  pre- 
fixes in  all  their  variety  of  form  and  meaning,  of  compound 
words  and  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other.  It  should 
above  all  distinguish  between  words  of  Teutonic  and  those  of 
Latin  or  Oreek  origin.  'It  should  give  the  character  both  of 
Latin  and  Oreek  roots,  the  changes  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected, and  also  the  Classic  suffixes,  and  prefixes,  and  com- 
pounds. 

We  know  of  no  monograph  covering  the  whole  field.  Many 
feeble  attempts  have  been  made  to  fill  this  vacancy,  as  it  re- 
spects Classical  words,  but  no  one  has  sustained  itself  before 
the  public. 

The  (London)  Penny  Encyclopedia  did  well  on  the  subject 
of  etymology.  So  the  Encyclopaedia  Amerieanaj  by  the  aid 
of  Drs.  Dnponceau  and  Pickering,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  jy^ew  American  Cydopediete  will  yet  do  something  for  the 
advancement  of  this  science.  Our  periodicals  touch  ety- 
mology, if  at  all,  very  lightly.  Tlie  whole  subject  is  almost 
ignored  in  our  proudest  seats  of  intellectual  culture ;  no  prop- 
er provision  being  made  for  either  in  the  common  school  course, 
the  preparatory  course  for  college,  or  the  college  course  jtself. 
How  few  persons,  as  they  are  now  educated,  can  analyse  off- 
hand such  words  as  uproar j  noieome^  fvleome^  careleee  / 

As  a  book  of  reference,  and  as  an  accompaniment  of  this 
branch,  we  need  an  Etymologicon  Anglicanum^  or  a  Vooabu^ 
lory  of  English  Roots.  There  are  models  of  such  works  in 
Oerman ;  but  the  modem  English  mind  hardly  forms  a  con- 
ception of  such  a  thing. 

IV.  The  next  requisite  is  the  Analysis  of  Zamguage  eoneid- 
ered  as  Thought. 

Here  everything  depends  on  our  having  a  clear  concoptton 
of  what  is  expressed,  or  intended  to  be  expressed,  in  language. 
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In  langaage  or  oontinnons  discourse  we  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  two  kinds  of  notions,  and  twelve  kinds  of  relations  of 
these  notions,  and  these  are  all.  This  last  circumstance  we  wish 
to  be  noticed. 

The  two  kinds  of  notions  are  notions  of  exiatenoee  or  things 
eonoeived  of  as  such,  and  notions  of  activity  in  its  different 
forms  of  deyelopment.  lliese  are  the  opposite  poles  in  lan- 
guage. 

The  two  first  relations  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  re- 
lations of  notions  of  activity  to  notions  of  existence ;  viz,  the 
predicative  and  the  attributive. 

The prediecUvve  relation  is  when  we  predicate  an  activity  of 
an  existence  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  one  thought  We 
weld,  as  it  were,  the  activity  on  to  the  existence. 

The  attributive  relation  is  when  we  refer  the  activity  to  the 
existence  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  one  idea,  and  that  the  idea 
of  an  existence.  The  activity  is  supposed  to  be  already 
welded  on  to  the  existence. 

The  next  relation  is  the  relation  of  the  existence  to  the 
activity,  and  is  called  the  dbjeoUve.  In  this  relation  the  exist- 
ence is  referred  to  the  activity  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  one 
idea,  and  that  an  idea  of  activity.  In  these  three  relatione 
observe  the  opposite  polarity  of  the  factors. 

We  come  now  to  relations  of  ideas  of  existence  to  the 
speaker. 

The  first  of  these  relations  is  the  relation  of  peraonaUty. 
The  speaker  brings  all  existences  under  three  heads;  (1.)  the 
person  speakings  (^.)  the  person  addressed,  and  (3.)  all  other 
existences  as  merely  spoken  of. 

The  second  of  these  relations  is  the  relation  of  quantUy. 
Quantity  is  not  an  inherent  attribute  of  an  existence.  It  re- 
fers rather  to  our  mental  conceptions  of  it. 

We  come  now  to  relations  of  activities  to  the  speaker.  The 
first  of  the  relations  is  that  of  modality^  that  is,  whether  an 
activity  is  actual  or  not  actual,  possible  or  not  possible,  neces- 
sary or  not  necessary.  All  these  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  term  potentiality  or  modality. 

The  next  relation  of  activity  to  the  speaker  is  the  familiar 
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one  of  tense  or  time.  The  time  of  every  activity  is  related 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  time  of  the  speaker. 

The  next  relation  of  activity  to  the  speaker  is  that  o(  place. 
The  activity  may  be  considered  as  having  a  local  position  or 
direction  in  relation  to  the  speaker. 

The  next  relation  of  activity  to  the  speaker  is  that  of  inien- 
sUj/y  which  inheres  not  in  the  activity  itself,  bat  lies  in  our 
conception  of  it. 

We  come  now  to  the  relations  of  thoughts  to  the  speaker 
and  to  other  thoughts. 

The  relation  of  thought  to  the  speaker  is  die  mood  ([f  aseer- 
tionj  that  is,  whether  the  thought  be  expressed  in  the  Indica- 
tive, Negative,  Oonjunctive,  Conditional,  Interrogative,  or 
Imperative  mood. 

The  two  remaining  relations  are  those  of  thoughts  to  other 
thoughts,  whether  in  the  way  of  eubordimation^  when  the  two 
thoughts  become  one  thought ;  or  in  the  way  of  eodrdinaUan, 
when  the  propositions  maintained  have  an  independent 
existence.* 

Having  developed  these  two  kinds  of  notions  and  twelve 
kinds  of  relations  of  these  notions,  we  are  supposed  to  have 
analyzed  all  that  is  found  in  language  as  such. 

That  this  topic  is  to  be  studied  in  a  vernacular,  rather  than 
in  a  learned  or  foreign  language,  is  now  generally  admitted. 

On  this  branch  we  have  a  detached  work  by  Prof.  Samuel 
S.  Greene,  of  Providence,  B.  I.,  entitled,  A  Treatise  <m  the 
Structure  of  the  English  Language.  Philadelphia,  1854. 
It  has  been  and  continues  to  be  very  popular. 

Y.  The  next  requisite  in  a  course  of  English  study  is 
Semasiology.  This  relates  to  the  force  and  meaning  of  words, 
especially  to  their  transition  from  one  meaning  to  another. 
Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  this  subject  to  lexic(^ra- 
phy,  we  know  of  no  full  scientific  essay  devoted  to  it.  It  is 
passed  over  in  our  grammars,  although  it  would  form  an 
interesting  and  useful  section. 

We  have  anticipated  some.sng^^tions  as  to  lexicography  in 
the  February  number  (1860)  of  our  Journal,  p.  226. 

*  See  Musachusetts  Teacher  for  Sept.  1869,  p.  882. 
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There  is  one  branch,  however,  under  this  head,  to  wit, 
Synonymic^  which  has  been  labored  with  especial  care,  by 
George  Crabb,  (1810,)  Wm.  Taylor,  (1813,)  John  Platts, 
(1845,)  B.  F.  Graham,  (1846,)  WilMam  Carpenter,  (1342,) 
and  Prof.  C.  A.  Gk)odrich,  (1859,)  as  an  addition  to  Web; 
ster's  Qnarto  Dictionary.  We  regard  this  last  monograph  by 
Prof.  Goodrich  as  the  best  on  the  subject.  He  aims  at  the 
leading  distinctions,  as  being  founded  on  etymology  and  as 
being  those  which  are  more  fully  ascertained. 

Dr.  Worcester's  Dictionary  also  contains  a  very  judicious 
and  practically  useful  coiulensation  of  what  had  been  written 
on  the  subject. 

Here  come  in  DioiionarieSy  as  books  of  reference,  with 
which  the  schooWoom  should  be  well  provided. 

A  School  Dictionary,  which  shall  clearly  and  unmistakably 
distinguish  between  Teutonic  and  Classic  words  is  still  a 
desideratum.  The  older  dictionaries  were  accustomed  to  make 
this  distinction. 

The  class  of  works  called  Definersy  are,  for  the  most  part, 
meagre  performances.  A  teacher  may  easily  dispense  with 
them  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  School  Dictionaries. 

YI.  The  next  topic  is  Synkms  Omatay  or  an  account  of  iJie 
Figures  of  Speech.  There  is  a  good  work  by  Stirling,  an  old 
writer,  on  this  subject,  which  would  bear  republication.  Prof. 
Fowler,  in  his  Grammar,  has  made  a  full  collection  of  the 
figures  of  speech,  and  illustrated  them  by  beautiful  and  perti- 
nent examples ;  but  he  has  made  no  attempt  at  classification 
or  philosophical  explanation.  *  The  monograph  of  David  N. 
Lord  {The  Characteristics  and  Laws  of  Figuratwe  Languagey 
New  York,  1854, 12mo.)  has  been  well  received,  and  would 
have  been  still  more  usefol,  if  he  had  not  distorted  it,  as  it 
were,  to  support  his  peculiar  views  of  biblical  interpretation. 

A  just  view  of  the  figures  of  speech  should  be  based  on  a 
jnst  view  of  the  normal  forms  of  language. 

VH.  The  next  topic  is  Ve^'sificaiiony  or  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning verse.  This  constitutes  almost  a  distinct  science  by 
itselfl  Edwin  Guest  has  written  a  learned  and  exhaustive 
work  on  the  subject,  {A  History  of  English  Rhythms.    2 
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voU.  8vo.  London,  1888.)  But  we  know  of  no  monograph  on 
the  subject  adapted  at  all  to  schools.  In  Dr.  Webster's  Gram- 
mar there  is  a  neat  and  accurate  section  on  English  versifica- 
tion, written  by  the  poet  Trumbull.  This  section  has  been 
enlarged  in  subsequent  grammars,  but  without  any  substantial 
changes.  The  later  Grammars  of  R.  G.  Latham,  (London, 
1843^)  and  Prof.  W.  C.  Fowler,  (New  York,  1865,)  go  suffi- 
ciently into  the  detail.  This  topic,  now  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected in  practical  instruction,  might,  in  proper  hands,  be 
made  very  useful.  K  the  pupil  were  freed  from  the  trammels 
of  the  Classical  metres,  he  might  be  trained  to  appreciate  die 
spirit  and  beauty  of  the  modern  versification.  Ajs  the  matter 
now  stands,  our  literary  men  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
Classic  than  with  the  English  metres. 

VIII.  The  last  topic,  which  from  its  very  nature  must 
follow  all  the  rest,  is  the  Written  LangtuBge^  or  the  mode  of 
presenting  language  to  the  eye.  It  embraces  the  principles  of 
orthography,  and  what  is  commonly  called  ptmotuaUon^  and 
should  be  added  to  grammar  as  an  appendix.  We  have  a 
beautiful  monograph  on  Punctuation  by  John  Wilson,  (Bos- 
ton, 1850.)  It  is  thorough,  so  as  to  embrace  his  whole  topic, 
and  critical,  so  as  to  exclude  what  does  not  belong  there.  If 
it  were  preceded  by  a  few  rules  on  English  orthography,  it 
would  cover  our  whole  ground.  We  would  not  deny,  however, 
that  a  deeper  philosophy  might  be  applied  to  the  subject* 

Although  this  topic  is  in  part  anticipated,  perhaps  necessa- 
rily, in  the  earlier  elementary  works,  yet  it  seems  desirable  to 
give  it  a  separate  place,  and  to  make  Wilson,  or  some  other 
work,  the  standard  or  court  of  appeal. 

Works  on  Elocution  and  Shetoric  might  be  added  here,  but 
they  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limit  of  the  Common  School 
Series. 

These  suggestions,  if  carried  out,  may  enable  the  earnest 
teacher  to  discriminate  the  different  branches  of  English  stu^y, 
to  place  them  in  their  natural  order,  and  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  school-room  by  furnishing  the  proper  books,  whether  as 
class-books  or  books  of  reference. 
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Artiole  VIII.— the  marble  FAUN. 

The  Ma/rblU  Faun  :  or^  The  Romance  cf  Monte  Beni.  By 
Nathanibl  HAWTH(»tNB,  Anthof  of  the  Scarlet  Letter,  etc, 
etc.    Two  Volumes.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.    1860. 

A  NEW  work  by  Hawthorne  is  an  event  in  the  literary  world 
of  no  ordinary  significance.  It  has  been  known  for  some 
time,  since  his  residence  abroad,  that  he  has  been  engaged  in 
preparing  for  the  press  a  new  volume,  although  the  precise 
character  of  the  production  has  not  transpired.  The  author  of 
" The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  and  "The  Scarlet  Letter," 
has  achieved  so  almost  unexampled  a  popularity,  (for  people 
will  read  Hawthorne,  whether  they  admire  or  censure,)  that 
anything  fresh  from  his  pen  is  looked  for  with  peculiar 
avidity.  Whether,  like  his  former  narratives,  the  scene  of  the 
romance  would  be  laid  in  the  atmosphere  of  Kew  England,  or 
amid  the  charms  of  Italian  landscape,  was  alike  unrevealed. 

One  thing  was  certain,  that  with  the  taste  already  formed, 
and  which  the  author  himself  had,  perhaps,  chiefly  contributed 
to  form  for  his  works,  the  public  mind  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  one  draught  from  the  fountain,  but  like  the  visitors  in  the 
"  Twice  Told  Tales,"  who  imbibed  rills  of  refreshing  coolness 
from  the  "Town  Pump,"  would  be  eager  for  more.  The 
singolar  spell  which  the  accomplished  story-teller  had  con- 
trived to  weave  round  the  imaginations  and  feelings  of  his 
readers  in  his  previous  productions,  proved  conclusively  that 
the  days  of  "  Salem  "Witchcraft  "  were  not  over ;  it  remained 
to  be  seen  whether  the  new  romance  would  retain  the  same 
characteristics  of  a  writer  already  distinguished  for  his  pro- 
found insight  into  human  nature  and  his  merciless  dissection 
of  the  human  heart 

The  result  of  these  labors  is  the  volume  before  us,  published 
simultaneously  in  Boston  and  London,  in  the  last  named  city 
under  the  prosaic  and  more  appropriate  name  of  "  Transfor- 
mations," in  the  former  under  the  poetic  title  of  "  The  Marble 
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Faun :  or,  the  Bomance  of  Monte  Beni.''  The  imprint  of  the 
American  pablishors,  Messrs.  Hcknor  &  Fields,  is  a  gaarantee 
of  its  real  merit,  no  less  than  of  its  typographical  execution. 

At  the  outset  we  are  arrested  by  the  Preface.  It  is  in  its 
way  a  Gem.  Prefaces  are  intended  to  aflbrd  to  the  author  an 
opportunity  of  an  informal  introduction  to  his  readers ;  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  either  explanatory  or  apologetic ;  in  the 
one  instance  often  tedious,  in  the  other  needless,  having  as 
little  relation  to  the  work  which  they  accompany,  as  would  be 
true  of  the  architect  who  should  build  an  house  on  account  of 
a  porch,  rather  than  the  porch  for  the  sake  of  the  house.  The 
latter  is  the  case  with  Hawthorne.  In  the  work  before  us  he 
has  ^^  built  him  a  new  pleasure-dome,  all  of  Etruscan  marbles 
and  Roman  mosaics,'^  which  he  has  christened  by  the  name  of 
**  The  Romance  of  Monte  Beni,^  and  added  thereto  a  porch 
wreathed  round  with  foreign  exotics,  the  whole  enclosed  by  a 
hedge,  the  material  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  shrubbery 
lining  the  entrance  to  the  edifice,  nay,  even  the  edifice  itself 
is — Hawthorne  ! 

"The  Marble  Faun,''  which  we  have  carefully  read  and  of 
which  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  analysis  and  criticism,  is  a 
"  purely  speculative  romance,"  and  takes  its  origin  in  the  old 
fable  credited  by  the  ancients  in  regard  to  divinities  inhabiting 
the  woods  in  the  golden  age  of  Arcadian  innocence.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  transformation  of  an  indi- 
vidual neither  wholly  man  nor  yet  animal,  into  an  intelligent 
human  being,  by  means  of  a  catastrophe  powerfully  affecting 
his  entire  nature.  The  title  of  the  work  is  derived  from  the 
celebrated  Faun  of  Praxitiles,  between  whom  and  the  princi- 
pal actor  in  the  romance,  a  young  Italian — Donatello— there  is, 
or  is  supposed  to  be  by  his  companions,  a  certain  strange  resem- 
blance which  forms  the  key-note  of  the  narrative.  The  other 
characters  in  the  story  are  three  individuals — ^Miriam,  Hilda, 
and  Kenyon — all  artists,  whom  in  company  with  Donatello, 
who  has  just  joined  them,  the  opening  chapter  represents  as 
congregated  together  in  a  sculpture-gallery  in  Rome,  engaged 
in  viewing  the  works  of  art  exhibited  there,  and  in  discussion 
on  their  merits.    To  these  is  added  another  personage  who 
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will  be  mentioned  afterwards.  Hie  Faun  of  Praxitilee  is  thus 
described: 

**  The  Faun  is  the  marble  image  of  a  young  man,  leaning  bis  right  arm  on  the 
trqnk  or  stump  of  a  tree ;  one  hand  hangs  carelessly  by  his  side ;  in  the  other  he 

holds  the  fragment  of  a  pipe  or  some  suoh  »rlvan  instrument  of  music 

The  form,  thus  displayed,  is  maryelously  graceful,  but  has  a  fuller  and  more 
rounded  outline,  more  flesh,  and  less  of  heroic  muscle  than  the  old  sculptors  were 

wont  to  assign  to  their  types  of  masculine  beauty The  mouth,  with  its 

ML  yet  delicate  lips,  seems  so  nearly  to  smile  outright,  that  it  calls  forth  a  respon* 
srre  smile.  The  whole  statue — unlike  anything  else  that  was  ever  wrought  in  the 
severe  material  of  marble— conyeys  the  idea  of  an  amiable  and  sensual  creature, 
easy,  mirthful,  apt  for  jollity,  yet  not  incapable  of  beiog  touched  by  pathos.*^ 
Vol  I,  pp.  19,  20. 

Again, 

'*  Praxitiles  has  subtly  diffiised  throughout  his  work  that  mute  mystery  which 
M>  hopelessly  perplexes  us  wheneyer  we  attempt  to  gain  an  intellectual  or  sympa- 
thetic knowledge  of  the  lower  orders  of  creation.  The  riddle  is  indicated,  how- 
eyer,  only  by  two  definite  signs ;  these  are  the  two  ears  of  the  Faun,  which  are 
leaf-shaped,  terminating  in  little  peaks,  like  those  of  some  species  of  animals*" 
Vol.  I,  p.  21. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  Donatello,  and  refers  to 
the  particular  point  of  resemblance  between  himself  and  the 
Faun : 

** * Donatello,*  i^yfully  cried  Miriam,  *do  not  leave  us  in  this  perplexity! 
Shake  aside  those  brown  curls,  my  friend,  and  let  us  see  whether  this  marvelous 
resemblance  extends  to  the  very  tips  of  the  ears.  If  so,  we  shall  like  you  all  the 
better!"* 

*  No,  no,  dearest  Signorina,'  answered  Donatello,  laughing,  but  with  a  certain 
earnestness,  *  I  entreat  you  take  the  tips  of  my  ears  for  granted.*  As  he  spoke 
the  young  Italian  made  a  skip  and  jump  light  enough  for  a  veritable  faun ;  so  as 
to  place  himself  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fair  hand  that  was  outstretched  as 
if  to  settle  the  matter  by  actual  examination.' 

'*  Bonatello's  refractoriness  as  regarded  bis  ears  had  evidentiy  cost  him  some- 
thing, and  he  now  came  close  to  Miriam's  side,  gazing  at  her  with  an  appealing 
air,  as  if  to  solicit  forgiveness It  was  difficult  to  make  out  the  charac- 
ter of  this  young  man.  So  full  of  animal  life  as  he  was,  so  joyous  in  his  deport- 
ment, so  handsome,  so  physically  well  developed,  he  made  no  impression  of  in- 
completeness, of  maimed  or  stinted  nature There  was  an  indefinable 

characteristic  about  Donatello  that  set  him  outside  of  rules."    Vol.  I,  pp.  25,  2((. 

In  the  course  of  the  narrative,  an  incident  occurs  in  a  visit 
of  the  party  to  one  of  the  subterranean  catacombs  of  Borne, 
which  lends  a  thrilling  interest  to  the  story,  at  the  same  time 
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that  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  catastrophe  to  which  we  have 
already  allnded.  This  h  nothing  less  than  the  appearance  of 
the  Specter  of  the  Catacomb  to  Miriam,  (spoken  of  before  in 
the  story  as  having  something  strange  in  her  character,  hight- 
ened  by  the  mystery  which  was  thrown  round  her  origin,) 
who  is  lost  in  the  vaults,  which  occasions  the  solicitude  of  her 
companions,  till  her  sudden  reappearance  in  the  circle.  Be- 
tween the  two  individuals  there  seemed  to  be  some  singular 
bond  of  nuion,  painful  in  its  nature,  not  fully  explained. 
Donatello,  who,  with  the  brute  instincts  of  the  animal,  has 
some  gleams  of  human  intelligence,  has  already  formed  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  maiden  on  account  of  her  extraordi- 
nary beauty,  which  she,  on  her  part,  is  inclined  to  reciprocate, 
but  a  nameless  terror  arising  trova  her  connection  with  the 
mysterious  stranger,  prevents  her  for  a  time  from  yielding  to 
his  solicitations.  Miriam — but  the  author  shall  describe  her 
as  forming  the  original  of  her  own  portraits — 

**  She  WM  Tery  jouthful,  and  had  what  was  usnally  thought  to  be  a  Jewish 
aspect;  a  complexion  in  which  there  was  no  roseate  bloom,  yet  neither  was 
it  pale ;  dark  eyes,  into  which  you  might  IooIl  as  deeply  as  your  glance  would 
go,  and  fltill  be  conscious  of  a  depth  that  you  had  not  sounded,  though  it  lay 
open  to  the  day.  She  had  black,  abundant  hair,  with  none  of  the  Tulgar  glossi- 
ness of  other  wom«n*s  sable  locks ;  if  she  were  really  of  Jewish  blood,  then  this 
was  Jewish  hair,  and  a  dark  glory  such  as  crowns  no  Christian  maiden^s  head. 
Qazlng  at  this  portrait  you  saw  what  Rachel  might  haTe  been  when  Jacob  deemed 
her  worth  the  wooing  seven  years,  and  seyen  more ;  or  perchance  she  might 
ripen  to  be  what  Judith  was,  when  she  ranquished  Holofemes  with  her  beauty, 
and  slew  him  for  too  much  adoring  it 

'  Then  you  like  the  picture,  Donatello  V  she  asked. 

*  Oh.  beyond  what  I  can  tell  I*  he  answered.     *  So  beautiful !  so  beautiful  !* 

*  And  do  yon  recognize  the  likeness  ?* 

*  Signora,*  exclaimed  Donatello,  turning  from  the  picture  to  the  artist,  in  as- 
tonishment that  she  should  ask  the  question,  *  the  resemblance  is  as  little  to  be 
mistaken  as  if  you  had  bent  oyer  the  smooth  surface  of  a  fountain  and  possessed 
the  witchcraft  to  call  forth  the  image  that  you  made  there !  It  is  yourseUl*  **  Vol. 
I,  pp.  66,  66. 

Hilda  is  a  New  England  girl  of  a  very  different  constitution, 
physically  and  mentally,  from  Miriam,  and  an  artist  in  a  wide- 
ly different  sphere  of  art    She  is  thus  delineated : 
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**Sometime8,  a  jonog  artbt  insUad  of  going  on  with  a  copj  of  the  picture  be- 
fore which  he  had  fdaoed  his  easel,  would  enrich  his  canras  witii  an  original  por- 
trait of  Hilda  at  her  work*  ....  She  was  prettj  at  all  times  in  our  natiye  New 
England  style,  with  her  light  brown  ringlets,  her  delicatelj  tinged  but  healthful 
cheek,  her  sensitive,  intelligent,  jet  most  feminine  and  kindly  face.  But  every 
few  moments  this  pretty  and  girlish  Hoe  grew  beautiftil  and  striking,  as  some 
iMward  thought  and  feeling  brightened,  rose  to  the  surface,  and  then,  as  it  were, 
passed  out  of  sight  again ;  so  that,  taking  into  view  this  constantly  recurring 
change,  it  really  seemed  as  if  Hilda  were  only  visible  by  the  sunshine  of  her 
souL"    Vol.  I,  p.  88. 

Hilda,  like  Miriam,  bad  come  to  Bome  with  a  view  to  im- 
prove a  native  talent  for  pictorial  art ;  but,  like  many  others, 
after  a  brief  residence  in  the  Eternal  City  had  been  contented 
to  acquire  a  more  substantial  fame,  by  becoming  an  accurate 
and  self-sacrificing  copyist  of  immortal  antiques,  in  some 
cases  surpassing  the  original.  Hilda  had  taken  up  her  resi- 
dence in  a  ruined  tower,  in  which  was  an  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin, her  aerial  habitation  being  called  the  Dove  Cote,  from 
the  tribe  of  those  birds  who  inhabited  it,  whence  or  from  the 
purity  of  her  nature  she  had  derived  her  appellation  of  the 
Dove,  and  though  a  Puritan  maiden,  had  devoted  herself  to 
the  labor  of  keeping  the  lamp  perpetually  burning  before 
the  Virgin's  shrine. 

Tp  return  to  the  course  of  the  story.  Availing  himself  of 
a  careless  appointment  of  the  former,  Miriam  and  Donatello 
meet  in  a  suburban  villa,  where  Donatello  again  pressing 
his  suit,  Miriam  at  length  reluctantly  yields,  and  the  happy 
pair  indulge  in  a  brief  period  of  innocent  hilarity  and  en- 
joyment. The  chapter  describing  this  scene,  fur  graceful- 
oess  of  narration  and  felicity  of  expression  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  book. 

** '  What  are  you,  my  friend  V  she  exclaimed,  always  keeping  in  mind  his 
singular  resemblance  to  the  Faun  of  the  Capitol.  *  If  you  are  in  good  truth 
that  wild  and  pleasant  creature  whose  face  you  wear,  pray  make  me  known  to 
your  kindred.  They  will  be  found  hereabouts,  if  anywhere.  Knock  at  the  rough 
rind  of  this  ilez  tree  and  summon  forth  the  Dryad  I  Ask  the  water-nymph  to 
rise  drippmg  from  yonder  fountain,  and  exchange  a  moist  pressure  of  the  hand 
with  me  I' 

"  Donatello  smiled ;  he  laughed  heartily,  indeed,  in  sympathy  with  the  mirth 
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that  gleMDed  oat  of  lilriam't  deep,  dark  ejce.  Bat  be  did  not  seem  quite  to 
ondentand  her  mirthful  talk,  nor  to  be  diepoeed  to  explain  what  kind  of  creature 
he  was,  t>r  to  inqaire  with  what  dirine  or  poetic  kindred  hi«  compaoion  feigned 
to  link  him. 

*  Whj  shoold  jou  lore  me,  foolish  boj  V  aaid  she.  '  We  hare  no  points  of 
synpath J,  at  alL  There  are  no  two  creatures  more  unlike,  in  this  wide  world, 
than  yon  and  L* 

'  Tou  are  yourself,  and  I  am  Donatrilo,*  replied  be.  *  Therefore,  I  Ioto  you  I 
There  needs  no  other  reason.* 

'  Tou  haTe  had  a  happy  life,  hitherto — ba^e  you  not,  Donatello  V 

*  Oh,  yes,*  answered  the  young  man.  ....  *  But  noTor  so  happy  as  now.* 
'  In  these  delightfol  groves  V  she  asked. 

'  Here,  and  with  you,*  answered  Donatello.    'Just  as  we  are  now  * 

<  What  a  fullness  of  content  in  him  I     How  silly,  and  how  delightful  I*  said 

Miriam,  to  herself.    Then,  addressing  him  again,  '  But,  Donatello,  how  long  wOl 

this  happiness  hstr 

*  How  long  !*  he  exclaimed,  for  it  perplexed  him  even  more  to  think  of  the 
future  than  to  remember  the  past.  *  Why  should  it  have  any  end  ?  How  long ! 
Forever!  forever!  forever!***    Vol.  I,  pp.  101-105. 

KeDyon  is  a  young  American  artist,  who,  like  the  otiiers 
Darned  above,  lias  set  up  his  studio  in  Borne,  and  has  hitherto 
been  successful  in  the  department  of  art  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted hinlself,  that  is,  sculpture.  The  author  introduces  us 
to  his  work-shop,  and  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  in  the 
list  of  statuary  which  the  sculptor  has  in  hand,  or  has  already 
completed,  takes  occasion  to  pay  a  handsome  compliment 
(which  roust  be  as  gratifying  to  the  individuals  as  it  is  justly 
deserved)  to  the  works  of  two  well  known  American  artists, 
viz,  "  The  Pearl  Diver,"  by  Paul  Akers,  and  the  magnificent 
bust  of  "  Cleopatra,"  by  W.  W.  Story.  The  former,  to  the 
merits  of  which  we  can  heartily  subscribe,  is  delineated  in 
the  following  passage : 

"  Miriam  admired  the  statue  of  a  beautiful  youth — a  pearl-fisher— who  htd  got 
entangled  in  the  weeds  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  lay  dead  among  the  pearl- 
oysters,  the  rich  shells  and  the  sea-weeds  alt  of  like  value  to  him  now. 

*  The  poor  young  man  has  perished  among  the  prizes  that  he  sought/  remarked 
she.  *  But  what  a  strange  efficacy  there  is  in  death  t  If  we  cannot  win  pearls,  it 
causes  an  empty  shell  to  satisfy  us  just  as  well !  I  like  this  statue,  though  it  is  too 
cold  and  stern  in  its  moral  lesson  ;  and  physically,  the  form  has  not  settled  itself 
into  sufficient  repose/**    Vol.  I,  p.  150. 
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Again,  referring  to  some  painful  rominiscenoes  of  her 
former  history — 

*'  As  he  [the  sculptor]  attended  her  through  the  antechamber,  she  pointed  to 
the  statue  of  the  pearl-diver. 

*  My  secret  is  not  a  pearl,'  said  she,  *  jet  many  a  man  might  drown  himself  in 
phmging  after  it' "    VoL  I,  p.  165. 

We  regret  tliat  our  limits  will  not  permit  ns  to  transcribe  the 
passages  relating  to  "  Cleopatra,''  for  a  description  of  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  volume. 

Between  Hilda  and  Kenjon  an  attachment  subsists  like 
that  between  Miriam  and  Donatello,  which  forms  a  sort  of 
minor  episode  in  the  narrative. 

Bat  we  may  not  linger  in  this  part  of  the  work,  fascinating 
as  it  may  be,  but  hasten  on  to  Chapter  XVIII,  entitled  ^^  On 
the  Edge  of  a  Precipice," — the  catastrophe  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded,  and  which  occurs  in  this  wise.  Donatello, 
enamored  as  he  is  of  Miriam,  has  an  equal  hatred  of  her 
model — the  personage  mentioned  as  the  Specter  of  the  Cata* 
comb,  whose  reappearance  she  has  learned  to  dread,  and 
whom  she  regards  with  positive  aversion.  Understanding 
from  her  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  the' impossibility  of 
ever  severing  the  painful  tie  that  binds  Miriam  and  this  man 
together,  and  instigated  by  her,  in  the  first  place,  to  commit 
tlie  crime,  he  suddenly  hurls  his  victim  headlong  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  who  becomes  a  mangled  corse  in  the  valley 
below.  Chapter  XIX  is  entitled  "The  Faun's  Transforma- 
tion," and  portrays  graphically  the  effect  produced  by  the 
committal  of  the  murderous  deed,  on  the  character  of  the 
Faun,  raising  him,  through  the  influence  of  remorse  on  its 
account,  from  an  individual  neither  man  nor  animal  to  an  in- 
telligent human  being.  In  this  part  of  the  work  the  reader 
is  forcibly  reminded  of  the  scene  in  "The  Scarlet  Letter," 
between  Hester  Prynne  and  Arthur  Dimmesdale,  which  is 
rendered  still  m(M*e  striking  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  book. 
We  transcribe  the  opening  passage  : 

''The  door  of  the  conrt-yard  swung  slowlj  and  closed  itself  of  its  own  accord. 
Miriam  and  Donatello  were  now  alone  there.    She  clasped  her  hands  and  looked 
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wildly  at  the  joung  man,  whose  form  seemed  to  hare  dilated,  and  whose  eyes 
blazed  with  the  fierce  energy  that  had  suddenly  inspired  him.  It  had  kindled 
him  into  a  man ;  it  had  developed  within  him  an  intelligence  which  was  no 
native  characteristic  of  the  Donatello  whom  we  have  heretofore  known.  But 
that  simple  and  Joyous  creature  was  gone  forever. 

*  What  have  you  done  V  said  Miriam,  in  a  horror-stricken  whisper. 

The  glow  of  rage  was  still  lurid  on  Donatello^s  face,  and  now  flashed  out  again 
from  his  eyes. 

*  I  did  what  ought  to  be  done  to  a  traitor/  he  replied.  *  I  did  what  your  eyes 
bade  me  do,  when  I  asked  them  with  mine,  as  I  held  the  wretch  over  the 
precipice.' 

'  Did  yon  not  mean  that  be  should  die  V  sternly  asked  Donatello,  still  in  the 
glow  of  that  intelligence  which  passion  had  developed  in  him.  *  There  was  sh^rt 
time  to  weigh  the  matter,  but  he  had  his  trial  in  that  breath  or  two  while  I  held 
him  over  the  cliff,  and  his  sentence  in  that  one  glance  when  your  eyes  responded 
to  mme !  Say  that  I  have  slain  him  against  your  will— say  that  he  died  without 
your  whole  conseBt^-«nd  in  another  breath  you  shall  see  me  lying  beside  him.' 

*0h,  never,'  cried  Miriam,  *my  one  own  friend.  Never!  never!  never!'  " 
Vol.  I,  pp.  216-218. 

This  part  of  the  story  is  worked  up  by  our  author  with 
wonderful  power,  and  in  vigor  of  description  and  pathos  is 
not  sui-passed  by  anything  in  Mr.  Hawthorne's  preceding 
volumes. 

The  usual  effect  of  the  commission  of  crime,  is  next  shown, 
in  the  mutual  wretchedness  of  its  perpetrators,  more,  however, 
in  the  case  of  Donatello  than  of  Miriam,  whose  pride  enables 
her  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  a  mind  at  ease,  while  Donatello 
is  completely  overcome  by  the  terrible  consciousness  of  the 
deed.  The  result  of  this  is  a  separation,  resolved  on  between 
the  two,  at  the  instance  of  the  latter,  since  they  can  no  longer 
live  together,  so  repulsive  has  become  their  dreadful  bond  of 
union.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  similar  estrangement  and  di- 
vorce between  Miriam  and  her  friend  Hilda,  who  is  involun- 
tarily an  eye-witness  of  the  tragedy,  and  who  can  no  longer 
regard  Miriam  with  the  feelings  which  she  has  been  wont  to 
entertain  towards  her,  leaving  her  to  struggle  alone,  in  utter 
hopelessness  of  companionship  or  relief.  She  is  burdened 
with  a  dreadful  secret,  which  she  is  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  reveal,  the  effect  of  which,  on  her  highly  sensitive  and 
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pare  natnre,  is  to  make  her,  physically  and  mentally,  almost 
as  miserable  as  Aliriam  herself. 

The  scene  next  changes  to  a  tower  in  the  Apennines^  whith- 
er we  are  transported  by  the  wand  of  the  (Salem)  magician, 
\ehere  the  sculptor,  Kenyon,  makes  a  visit  to  tiie  proprietor, 
who  tarns  ont  to  be  oar  old  acquaintance,  Donatello,  or,  to 
give  him  his  real  title,  "The  Count  o£  Monte  Beni."  Here 
lie  is  received  and  entertained  for  some  time  as  a  guest,  and 
partakes  of  the  good  cheer  which  his  host  has  provided,  in 
the  shape  of  a  particular  and  choice  wine  made  from  the 
vineyards  of  Monte  Beni,  from  its  peculiar  exhilirating 
qualities  called  "  Sunshine,"  and  which  is  delineated  in  the 
chapter  entitled  "  Sunshine."  In  the  course  of  his  visit  he 
learns  that  the  Count  and  his  domestics  are  not  the  only  oc- 
cupants of  the  castle,  but  that  a  female,  unknown  to  the 
Count,  inhabits  an  apartment  of  the  building,  inclosed  in  its 
gloomy  precincts,  whom  the  reader  at  once  understands  to  be 
our  old  friend — Miriam* 

Yol.  n  opens  with  an  account  of  the  pedigree  of  Monte 
Beni,  which  is  only  a  reproduction  of  the  traditionary  legend 
respecting  the  house  traced  back  to  the  time  of  its  first  ancestor, 
mrho  is  represented  as  having  formed  a  union  with  one  of  the 
fair  divinities  inhabiting  in  the  earliest  times  the  Arcadian 
forests,  whence  the  origin  of  the  Faun — Donatello.    This  part 
of  the  book  is  very  interesting,  and  is  in  Ilawthorne's  best  vein, 
showing  a  highly  poetic  and  imaginative  genius  on  the  part 
of    the  writer.    At  the  suggestion   of  Kenyon,  with  whom 
Miriam  contrives  to  have   an  interview,   a  reconciliation  is 
planned  between  the  estranged  though  not  divorced  lovers, 
which  is  consummated  at  length  by  the  reunion  of  the  pair,  by 
appointment,  in  the  great  square  of  Perugia,  where  they  re- 
ceive the  benediction  of  the  Bronze  Pontiff,  (the  Statue  of  Pope 
Julius  in.)    Here  again  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  thrill- 
ing scene  in  "  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  where  Hester  Prynne  and 
Arthur  Dimmesdale  with  little  Pearl,  the  offspring  of  their 
guilty  intercourse,  stand  together  in  the  open  moonlight  in  the 
public  square  to  make  public  acknowledgment  and  do  penance 
for  their  mutual  offense.  Hilda,  who  still  carries  locked  up  in  her 
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breast  the  mnrderons  secret,  weighed  down  with  the  sense  of  a 
burden  which  becomes  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  at  last  finds  relief 
at  the  Confessional  at  St.  Peter's— the  World's  Cathedral.  In 
this  connection  we  have  incidentally  from  onr  auth<nr  some 
valnable  art-criticism,  which,  as  well  as  his  observations  on 
the  Coliseum,  will  be  recognized  by  all  who  have  ever  vis- 
ited Bome.  An  interview  next  takes  place  between  Hilda 
and  Eenyon,  which  leads  to  the  planning  of  an  appointment 
which  fails  to  be  realized,  owing  to  the  sudden  and  mysterioas 
flight  of  Hilda  the  Dove  from  hw  I>>veHK>te,  announced  by  the 
extinction  of  the  lamp  before  the  virgin's  shrine. 

Tlie  next  chapter  (XIX)  is  taken  up  with  a  description  of  the 
sculptor's  search  for  Hilda,  during  which,  after  some  mishape, 
he  encounters  in  an  assumed  disguise  a  peasant  and  contadina, 
(our  old  acquaintances  Donatello  and  Miriam,)  who  give  him 
a  clue  which  eventually  conducts  him  out  of  the  labyrinth. 
At  length  Hilda  re-appears  in  the  midst  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Carnival,  the  scenes  in  which  are  depicted  with  as  much 
force  as  vivacity,  and  form  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  gloom 
and  suspense  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  book  closes  with 
an  attempt  to  explain  some  phases  of  Miriam's  past  history, 
particularly  her  connection  with  the  mysterious  model,  who 
turns  out  to  be  a  Capuchin  friar ;  as  also  the  probable  cause  of 
Hilda's  mysterious  disappearance,  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  religious  interference ;  her  union  with  the 
sculptor  Kenyon,  who  has  long  since  won  the  heart  of  the 
pure  maiden ;  while  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  Miriam 
and  Donatello,  he  is  left  in  a  state  of  mind  which  may  be 
described  as  not  despairing  if  not  hopeful. 

Such,  briefly  analyzed  in  detail,  is  the  ^^  Romance  of  Monte 
Beni."  It  has  no  regular  plot — indeed,  it  is  not  so  much  a  ro- 
mance as  a  ^^  poem  in  prose,"  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  an 
**  Art-Novel."  The  two  most  interesting  characters  in  the  work 
are  Donatello  and  Hilda — the  Faun  and  the  Dove,  for  we  do  not 
think  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  making  Miriam  or  Kenyon 
in  an  intellectual  point  of  view  very  attractive  to  the  reader.  We 
agree  with  a  critic  who  says  that  ^'  the  character  of  Donatello 
alone  is  one  of  the  subtlest  conceptions  of  modem  genius." 
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Silda  is  also  a  pure  creation  of  the  anthor,  and  the  almost  ethe- 
real nature  and  spotless  soul  of  the  sweet  heretic,  as  exhibited 
in  the  severe  conflict  going  on  in  her  mind,  after  having  come 
into  possession  of  the  dreadful  secret,  suffering  for  the  sins  of 
another,  pointing  the  moral  that  the  consequences  of  crime 
are  not  confined  to  the  one  who  commits  it,  will  long  make 
her  image  linger  in  the  reader's  imagination.  The  Specter  of 
the  Oatacomb,  as  we  have  seen,  turns  out  to  be  a  mortal  man. 
ITet  no  particular  interest  attaches  to  the  dead  Capuchin,  but  that 
connected  with  his  awfiil  fate,  and  though  an  attempt  is  made 
to  account  for  his  singular  conduct  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  he 
continues  to  be  a  specter,  and  naught  beside.  The  story  is 
nothing  but  a  reproduction  of  ^^  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  save  that 
the  scene  is  transferred  from  New  England  to  Italy ;  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  romance,  the  work  exceeds  the  latter,  while 
the  reading  public  is  a  gainer  by  the  transportation. 

In  a  dramatic  point  of  view  we  think  the  book  to  be  im- 
perfect, not  so,  however,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Were 
the  art-criticisms  with  which  it  abounds  the  only  thing  in  the 
volume,  it  would  still  be  intrinsically  valuable.  "  The  whole 
work  is  steeped  in  Italian  atmosphere,"  and  could  only  have 
been  written  by  one  whom  long  residence  in  Italy  had  made  fa- 
miliar with  the  master-pieces  of  modem  and  antique  art.  Wo 
have  alady  retransferred  to  our  pages  one  of  these  unique  criti- 
dsms  having  reference  to  the  productions  of  our  American 
artists.  One  chapter,  entitled  ^^  The  Emptiness  of  Art- Galleries," 
contains  thoughts  worthy  to  be  pondered  by  our  aspirants  to 
artistic  fame,  and  particularly  by  those  would-be  connoisseurs 
who  often  throw  away  a  reputation  for  common  sense,  as  well 
as  coin,  through  inability  to  judge  accurately  of  the  value  of 
a  true  work  of  Art 

Though  the  web  of  the  Komance  of  Monte  Beni  is  slightly 
woven,  yet  underneath  is  solemn  truth.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
discuss  the  problem,  old  and  yet  ever  new,  which  has  baffled 
so  many  minds  in  respect  to  the  permission  of  evil  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  Divine  providence.  The  reader,  we  think,  will 
hardly  be  satisfied  with  Mr.  Hawthorne's  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion.   By  one  who  has  attentively  perused  the  story,  some 
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idea  of  it  may  be  guessed  at,  thongh  the  dim  religious  light  in 
which  it  appears  scarcely  makes  it  manifest  In  one  instance 
he  does,  indeed,  hint  at  the  infinite  evil  of  sin  as  needing  an 
infinite  atonement,  but  the  sentiments  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  his  principal  characters,  as  in  the  case  of  his  lib- 
eral views  of  die  catholic  creed  of  tlio  confessional,  evince  the 
entertaining  of  thoughts  which  a  healthy  intellect  as  well  as  a 
healthy  conscience  could  never  for  a  moment  permit  itself  to 
entertain. 
Thus  speak  Miriam  and  Eenyon  on  this  point : 

"  *  Tou  stir  up  deep  and  perilous  matter,  If iriam/  replied  Kenjon,  *  I  dare  not 
follow  yon  into  the  unfathomable  abysses  whither  you  are  tending.* 

*  Yet  there  is  a  pleasure  in  them !  I  delight  to  brood  on  the  rerge  of  this  great 
mystery/  returned  she.    *  The  story  of  the  £U1  of  man  I    Is  it  not  repeated  in  o«r 

*  Romance  of  If  onte  Beni  !*  And  may  we  follow  the  analogy  yet  farther  7  Was 
that  Tery  sin,  into  which  Adam  precipitated  himself  and  all  his  race — was  it  the 
destined  means  by  which,  oyer  a  long  pathway  of  toil  and  sorrow,  we  are  to  attain 
a  higher,  brighter,  and  profounder  happiness  than  our  kst  birthright  gare  ?  Win 
not  this  idea  account  for  the  permitted  ezisteaoe  of  110^  as  no  other  theory  can  T 

'  It  is  too  dangerous,  Miriam !     I  cannot  follow  you,'  repeated  the  sculptor. 

*  Mortal  man  has  no  right  to  tread  on  the  ground  where  you  now  set  your  feet*  *^ 
VoL  II,  p.  WO. 

The  same  peculiarities  of  style  which  characterized  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's former  works  are  even  more  apparent  in  the  Romanoe 
of  Monte  Beni.  This  is  distinguished  by  simplicity,  pnrity,  and 
beauty.  ^^  Melancholy — a  quiet  pensivenees  like  the  faint 
light  of  an  autumn  afternoon  is  the  atmosphere  of  Hawthorne's 
writings."  He  has  been  called  ^'The  Tennyson  of  Prose.'' 
^<  There  is  an  indescribable  grace  about  his  sentences  and  a  par- 
ticular rhythm  in  their  construction,  which  falls  on  the  ear  like 
the  voice  of  some  one  who  is  dear  to  us."  His  writings  are  char- 
acterized by  a  remoteness  and  picturesqueness  of  idea,  which  ie 
equally  striking  in  the  delineation.  ''  Every  word  tells,  and 
there  is  no  word  that  does  not  tell."  Such  perfection  of  style  can 
only  be  the  result  of  a  felicitous  gift  of  nature,  combined  with 
great  and  laborious  practice,  and  according  to  an  irreversible 
decree  in  the  world  of  letters,  is  the  precious  amber  which 
must  embalm  his  thoughts  and  preserve  them  to  posterity. 
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Article  EX.— THE  CRIME  AGAINST  THE  RIGHT  OF  SUF- 
FRAGE. 

In  a  free  commoDwealth  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
care  for  the  welfare  of  the  state ;  and  it  is  his  right  to  speak 
his  honest  thought  wherever  he  can  find  a  hearing.  The  duty 
of  remonstrating  against  pnblic  evilS)  and  of  contributing  to 
correct  them,  is  not  incumbent  on  magistrates  and  legislators 
only,  bat  on  every  citizen.  Against  every  peril  hanging  over 
the  commonwealth,  an  appeal  may  always  be  made  to  the 
.people ;  for  the  safety  of  the  state  against  perils  from  within, 
as  well  as  against  perils  from  without,  is  dependent  on  the 
people. 

It  is  the  boast  of  these  states  that  they  are  self-governed. 
The  oflScers  of  government,  in  every  department,  legislative, 
executive,  or  judicial,  are  not,  in  the  strict  use  of  language, 
rulers — ^nol  sovereigns,  doing  as  they  list  and  irresponsible 
except  to  God;  but  servants,  sustaining  to  the  people,  by 
whom  they  are  directly  or  indirectly  appointed,  a  relation 
almost  id^>tical  with  that  which  the  various  functionaries  in  a 
despotic  government  sustain  to  the  monarch  whom  they  serve. 
The  great  duty  of  a  sovereign  is  to  fill  all  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment with  capable  and  faithful  men.  A  monarch,  however 
absolute,  can  rule  only  through  the  agency  of  the  officers 
whom  he  appoints  to  serve  him ;  and  his  great  business  is  to 
get  good  officers  for  every  trust.  He  must  have  his  royal  or 
imperial  council  from  which  his  legislative  edicts  shall  proceed, 
and  in  which  the  policy  of  his  government  shall  be  consid- 
ered and  determined.  In  this  council,  it  is  his  duty  to  collect 
the  wisest,  most  just,  most  honorable,  and  most  faitliful  of  his 
subjects.  He  must  have  his  judicial  officers  to  hear  and 
decide,  according  to  the  law  and  the  facts,  in  all  cases  of 
crime  against  the  government,  or  of  wrong  or  controversy 
between  one  subject  and  another.  For  these  duties  he  must 
select  men  of  thorough  learning  in  the  system  and  science  of 
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the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  judge,  of  a  quick  and  inflexible 
sense  of  justice,  and  of  unimpeachable  and  incorruptible 
honor.  He  must  have  his  executive  functionaries — ^heads  of 
the  departments  of  administration — superintendents  of  the 
police — chief  rulers,  under  him,  of  provinces  and  cities ;  and 
all  these  must  have  their  subordinates.  In  such  posts  of 
trust  and  power,  he  must  place  the  right  men,  men  of  compe- 
tent understanding  and  skill,  men  of  known  integrity  and  of 
suitable  dignity  and  weight  of  character.  AH  this — which,  in 
a  simple  monarchy,  depends  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign — ib 
with  us  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  people  expressed  bj 
their  suffrages.  As,  under  a  simple  monarchy,  all  misgovern- 
ment  by  whatever  officers,  must  be  in  some  sense  the  fault  of 
the  sovereign,  proceeding  from  some  incapacity  or  delusion 
on  his  part,  or  else  resulting  from  some  unjust  and  wicked  in- 
tention in  him;  so,  under  our  political  institutions,  all  mis- 
government  by  the  various  functionaries  entrusted  witli 
power,  is  in  some  sense  the  fault  of  the  people  by  whose 
suffrages,  directly  or  indirectly,  those  men  are  plaoed  in  office. 
It  may  be  because  the  people  are  ignorant  and  deluded ;  it 
may  be  because  they  are  carried  away  by  some  bewildering 
but  dishonorable  and  criminal  excitement;  it  may  be  because, 
through  some  negligence  on  their  part,  their  intentions  as 
expressed  by  their  votes  are  defeated,  but  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  misgovemment  which  may  not  be  in  some  sense 
imputed  to  the  people.  Even  when  the  will  of  the  people,  as 
expressed  by  tlie  majority  of  actual  and  legitimate  suffrages, 
is  defeated,  that  defeat  must  be  owing,  in  some  sense,  to  the 
ignorance,  the  impetuosity  and  heedlessness,  or  the  apathy  of 
the  people  themselves.  It  must  be  because  the  people,  for 
some  reason,  are  not  sufficiently  awake  and  enlightened,  or 
not  sufficiently  on  their  guard  to  prevent  die  perpetration  of 
the  fraud. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  us — and  more  and  more  for  the  last 
twenty  years — that  the  moral  turpitude  of  illegal  voting  at 
elections,  and  of  other  kindred  crimes,  which  may  be  classed 
together  as  the  crime  against  the  right  of  suffrage, — is  not 
duly  estimated  by  American  citizens  generally,  and  that  the 
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facilitied  which  exist  for  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  in  one 
form  or  another,  and  the  temptations  which  are  created  by 
party  organizations  and  by  the  tendency  of  party  politics,  are 
not  considered  as  they  onght  to  be. 

Wc  hardly  need  to  say  that  the  crime  is  the  same  in  effect 
whether  it  is  committed  by  depositing  in  the  ballot-boxes  votes 
which  by  the  law  and  the  constitution  of  the  state  have  no 
right  to  bo  there,— or  by  fraudulently  excluding  votes  which 
the  law  permits  to  be  deposited,— or  by  a  false  count  and  re- 
turn of  the  votee  actually  given, — or  by  a  false  summing  np 
and  statement  of  the  result  by  those  to  whom  that  final  duty 
is  entrusted.  When  the  same  end  is  aimed  at  by  violence, — 
as,  for  example,  when  bands  of  mfiians,  ready  for  any  out- 
rage, are  permitted  to  surround  the  place  of  voting,  and  thus 
to  prevent  the  access  of  aged  and  feeble  voters,  and  of  others 
who  are  willing  to  forego  their  right  of  voting,  rather  than 
encounter  the  insults  and  dangers  which  they  must  face  an  the 
performance  of  their  duty ;  or  when  a  mob  rushes  upon  the 
ballot-boxes  and  destroys  them  or  carries  them  away  to  pre- 
vent the  votes  from  being  counted  against  their  party — the 
crime  differs  from  a  simple  fraud  only  as  highway  robbery 
differs  from  theft. 

In  regard  to  the  turpitude  of  this  crime,  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  but  by  comparing  it  with  other  crimes  to  which  it  may 
be  thought  to  bear  some  resemblance.  It  seems  to  us  that  in 
comparison  with  this  crime,  stealing,  and  swindling,  and  for- 
gery, are  respectable.  The  attempt  to  deprive  a  man  of  fifty, 
or  a  hundred  dollars,  by  picking  his  pocket — the  attempt  to 
get  possession  of  a  merchant's  goods  by  false  pretenses — the 
attempt  to  abstract  five  thousand  dollars  from  a  bank  by 
means  of  a  forged  check,  or  endorsement — does  not  approxi- 
mate in  baseness  to  this  crime.  K  the  crime  were  simply  an 
attempt  to  put  one  man,  by  a  fraudulent  proceeding,  in  pos- 
session of  the  salary  and  perquisites  of  an  office  which,  in  due 
course  of  law,  that  is,  by  the  legal  votes  of  the  people,  truly 
counted,  belongs  to  another  man — then  it  would  be  a  crime 
exactly  of  the  same  sort,  not  with  stealing,  but  with  swindling 
and  forgery.    This,  however,  is  only  the  smallest  part  of  the 
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wrong  which  the  giver  or  procurer  of  a  fraudulent  vole  in- 
tends to  commit.  When  an  election  is  pending  for  Governor 
of  Connecticut,  the  question  whether  this  man  or  that  shall 
have  a  certain  pitiful  salary,  is  insignificant — nobody  thinks 
of  it.  When  the  whole  American  Union  is  agitated  with  the 
election  of  a  President,  the  question  whether  John  Doe  or 
Bichard  Boe  shall  have  possession  of  a  certain  house  for  four 
years,  with  an  annual  salary  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
is  not  taken  into  consideration.  The  question,  in  such  cases, 
is  not  who  shall  have  a  certain  salary,  but  whom  shall  the 
people  honor  with  their  confidence — who  shall  be  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  public  afliirs — what  shall  be  the  char- 
acter and  tendency  of  the  government  These  are  questions 
of  such  moment  that  the  pecuniary  question  dwindles  into 
nothing,  by  the  side  of  them.  These  questions  may  involve 
boundless  results.  The  election  of  one  man  rather  than 
another  may  bring  upon  the  country  all  the  moral  evils  and 
commercial  disasters  of  an  inflated  currency.  The  election  of 
one  man  rather  than  another  may  be  the  decision  of  the 
question  between  the  violation  and  the  integrity  of  public  faith, 
or  between  the  loss  and  the  redemption  of  national  honor. 
It  may  decide  the  question  between  peace  and  war.  It  may 
decide  the  question  whether  liberty  or  slavery  shall  be  ex- 
tended over  vast  regions  of  luxuriant  wilderness — whether  the 
country  shall  be  indeed  a  country  of  freemen,  with  free 
thought,  free  worship,  and  free  labor,  or  shall  embark  in  a 
crusade  against  Christendom  for  the  indefinite  perpetuation 
and  extension  of  the  most  atrocious  and  most  mischievous  of 
all  the  institutions  of  barbarism.  To  determine  the  question 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  issue  of  an  election, 
is  the  prerogative  of  those  to  whom  the  constitutions  and  laws 
of  the  country  have  committed  the  sovereignty — of  those,  in 
other  words,  who,  by  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, are  invested  with  the  right  of  sufiVage.  The  crime,  then, 
which  we  are  considering,  is  an  attempt,  not  to  defraud  this 
man  or  that  of  some  little  amount  of  property,  but  to  defraud 
the  people  of  their  highest  prerogative.  It  is  an  act  of  treason 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  republic.    It  is  an  attempt  to 
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TiBarp  fraudulently,  if  not  by  a  direct  act  of  perjury,  the 
power  of  determining  the  most  momentous  questions,  and  to 
precipitate  a  free  people  upon  some  course  of  policy  which 
their  judgment  and  their  will  rejects.  By  the  side  of  such  a 
crime,  all  ordinary  frauds  upon  property — theft,  swindling, 
forgery — seem  light  and  venial. 

The  guilt  of  this  crime,  it  is  to  be  observed,  does  not  rest  ex- 
clusively upon  that  individual  culprit  whose  hands  actually 
deposit  an  illegal  vote  upon  the  ballot  box.  That  culprit 
rarely,  if  ever,  perpetrates  his  crime  except  at  the  procure- 
ment and  under  the  influence  of  somebody  else.  Ho  is  respon- 
sible; but  ordinarily,  if  not  always,  somebody  else  is  respon- 
sible too.  And  often  the  actual  perpetrator  is  far  less  guilty 
in  the  matter  than  those  under  whose  instigation  he  has  acted ; 
but  who  very  likely  would  despise  the  thought  of  perpetrating 
such  a  deed  with  their  own  hands. 

The  sophistry  by  which  men  may  persuade  themselves 
either  to  commit  this  crime  themselves  or  to  connive  at  the 
commission  of  it  by  othei*s,  is  easily  imagined,  and  by  an 
honest  mind  as  easily  refuted.  There  is  no  crime  without 
some  form  of  apology — no  wickedness  without  some  sophistry 
which  the  perpetrator  thinks,  at  the  time,  may  be  snjfficient  to 
excuse  it. 

It  is  easy  for  a  man,  under  certain  influences,  and  especially 
under  the  strong  influence  of  political  partisanship,  to  say 
within  himself,  or  to  say  outright,  **  The  laws  here  do  not  in- 
deed give  me  in  this  case  the  right  of  voting,  but  they  ought 
to  do  so,  and  they  have  conferred  that  right  on  many  who  are 
far  less  competent  than  I  am  to  exercise  it  wisely.  The  ar- 
rangement which  forbids  my  vote,  is  arbitrary,  unreasonable, 
unwise,  unjust; — and  therefore  it  is  not  unjustifiable,  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  simple  equity,  if  I  evade  the  law 
in  any  way  that  happens  to  be  practicable."  And  many  men 
there  are  who  can  impose  upon  themselves  in  a  question  of 
right  and  wrong  by  arguments  less  plausible  than  this. 
But  what  is  this  reasoning  ?  It  is  the  very  logic  of  the  thief. 
^*  The  laws  and  arrangements  of  society,"  he  says,  *'  are  all 
wrong.    The  distribution  of  property  which  takes  place  under 
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these  laws  and  arrangements  is  very  nneqnal  and  unjust.  I 
have  not  all  that  I  want,  while  others  have  more  than  they 
need.  This  is  all  wrong,  and  therefore  I  am  justified  in  trying 
to  set  it  right."  Need  there  be  another  word  to  show  the 
falsehood  of  such  an  excuse  for  such  a  crime.  The  right  of 
suffrage  is  not  one  of  the  universal  and  inalienable  rights  of 
human  nature.  Even  the  most  enthusiastic  asserters  of  what 
is  called,  by  a  strange  misnomer,  universal  suffrage,  do  not  hold 
that  the  right  of  voting  pertains  to  every  human  being  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  in  all  circumstances.  It  does  not  be- 
long to  children ;  it  is  not  commonly  considered  as  belonging 
to  women ;  and  those  who  profess  to  be  most  liberal  in  this 
point,  and  in  whose  view  all  other  men  are  bigots,  profess  to 
regard  a  bare  proposal  to  acknowledge  a  black  man's  right  to 
vote  as  an  unpardonable  atrocity.  The  right  of  voting  then, 
instead  of  being  universal  and  inalienable,  a  right  which  no 
1  aw  can  take  away  from  any  human  being,  is  a  right  com- 
mitted to  certain  individuals  in  society  for  the  benefit  of  all ; 
and  it  is  for  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  country  to  define 
the  individuals  to  whom  that  right  shall  be  committed.  So 
that  he  who  arrogates  to  himself  a  power  in  this  respect  above 
the  constitution  and  the  laws,  and  who  accordingly  undertakes 
to  nullify  them  and  set  them  aside  at  his  discretion,  is  acting 
the  part  of  a  traitor. 

Another  kind  of  apology  which,  to  minds  in  a  certain  con- 
dition of  excitement,  may  sometimes  seem  to  justify  the  crime 
we  are  considering,  is  this :  "  Frauds  are  committed  on  one 
side,  and  we  of  the  other  side  must  either  submit  and  see  all 
the  interests  for  which  we  are  contending,  prostrated,  or  else 
we  must  fight  the  enemy  with  their  own  weapons.  Therefore 
if  they  evade  the  law  by  fictitious  deeds,  or  other  documents 
to  qualify  men  for  voting  whom  in  simple  truth  the  law  for- 
bids to  vote,  we  must  do  so  too.  If  they,  in  one  great  city 
and  another,  bring  forward  unnaturalized  foreigners  to  decide 
by  their  votes  the  policy  and  destinies  of  a  country  of  whose 
interests  and  institutions  they  know  nothing,  we  must  do  so  too. 
If  they  employ  men  to  go  from  place  to  place  and  vote  as 
many  times  as  possible,  we  must  do  so  too."    All  this  argu- 
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ment  may  deceive  men  when  excited  into  monomania  by  the 
heat  of  partisanship,  but  to  an  nnsophisticated  mind  snch 
reasoning  needs  no  refutation.  What !  does  one  wrong  added 
to  another  make  both  right,  or  either?  If  your  property  is 
stolen,  may  you  go  out  and  steal  in  return  with  the  idea  of 
making  things  even  again  t  If  a  crime  is  committed  which 
strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  republic — a  crime  the 
mere  suspicion  of  which  tends  to  weaken  the  whole  fabric  of 
a  republican  government — do  you  mend  the  matter  by  going 
about  to  commit  the  same  crime,  and  thus  to  give  somebody 
else  the  same  apology  for  committing  it  yet  again. 

We  say  that  this  crime  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
republic.  The  bare  suspicion,  spreading  through  the  com- 
munity, that  crimes  of  this  sort  have  been  and  will  be  com- 
mitted without  punishment  and  without  complete  detection, 
tends  to  weaken  the  whole  fabric  of  a  government  like  ours. 
Our  government  rests  entirely  upon  the  confidence  with 
which  the  people  look  to  the  counting  of  the  votes  as  an  un- 
failing manifestation  of  the  will  of  the  majority.  I^t  this  con- 
fidence fail,  and  all  fails.  Let  the  people  think  that  the  ballot- 
box  is  no  longer  the  oracle  of  their  will,  and  the  power  of  the 
ballot-box  for  the  settlement  of  political  controversies  is  ended. 
Let  them  feel  that  election  after  election  is  determined  not  by 
fair  and  lawful  votes,  but  by  wholesale  frauds,  and  will  they 
submit  to  a  government  the  administration  and  the  policy  of 
which  are  thus  determined?  If  they  submit  once,  or  twice,  or 
thrice,  in  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  reformation,  and  a  peaceful 
remedy,  will  they  continue  to  submit  when  that  hope  passes 
away?  Will  they  continue  to  submit  when  the  conviction 
becomes  general  that  there  is  no  peaceful  remedy,  and  when 
all  shall  feel  that  the  fatal  corruption  is  too  deep-seated  ever 
to  be  ei-adicated  ? 

To  what  extent  a  suspicion  of  this  kind  is  at  this  moment 
silently  and  half  unconsciously  spreading  itself  over  the  minds 
of  the  entire  American  people,  every  observing  man  who  re- 
members the  progress  of  events,  can  judge  for  himself.  We 
confess  that  to  us  there  is  something  darkly  ominous  in  the 
earnestness  and  perseverance  with  which  each  great  political 
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party  charges  upon  its  adversaries  the  wholesale  perpetration 
of  election  frauds.  Many  can  remember  how  generally  the 
writers  and  speakers  of  the  party  that  was  defeated  in  1840, 
accounted  for  their  defeat  in  one  state  and  another — not  hj 
admitting  that  the  will  of  the  majority  was  clearly  against 
them,  but  by  imputing  gigantic  and  audacious  frauds  to  the 
party  that  had  triumphed.  The  party  triumphant  in  1840, 
was  defeated  in  1844 ;  and  then  that  pai-ty,  in  its  turn,  cried 
out  with  a  thousand  voices  that  the  entire  result  of  the  election 
was  a  fraud.  It  was  the  firm  belief  of  thousands  that  Jamee 
E.  Polk,  whose  accession  to  power  had  given  a  new  direc- 
tion  to  the  policy  and  to  the  destiny  of  the  Union,  sat  in  the 
chair  which  Washington  made  more  illustrious  than  any  im- 
perial throne, — not  because  the  choice  of  a  legal  and  constitu- 
tional majority  of  the  states  had  placed  him  there,  but  because 
the  people  had  been  defrauded  of  their  choice.  We  need  not 
undertidLe  to  decide  whether  either  of  those  elections  was  in 
fact  carried  by  the  frauds  which  the  defeated  party  imputed  to 
its  adversary.  It  is  more  than  enough  to  say  that  the  stupen- 
dous and  repeated  outrages  against  the  right  of  suffrage  which 
were  committed  in  Kansas  at  a  later  date,  and  which  were 
shamelessly  and  notoriously  connived  at  by  men  in  the  high- 
est places,  throw  a  lurid  light  upon  the  past  as  well  as  upon 
the  present  and  the  future.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  if  the 
conviction  that  an  important  election  has  been  determined  by 
fraud,  is  to  be  entertained  first  by  one-half  of  the  American 
people,  and  then  by  the  other  half,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  whole  people  will  lose  all  confidence  in  the  ballot-box ; 
and  then  will  come  the  end,  in  the  shape  of  anarchy  and  a 
military  revolution.  Then  will  come  a  new  sort  of  government 
— new  upon  our  soil — with  dignity  enough  to  scorn  the  farce 
of  such  an  election,  to  build  itself  manfully  upon  force  in- 
stead of  fraud,  and  to  carry  its  points  by  bullets  instead  of 
billots. 

Such  is  the  character,  and  such  the  tendency,  of  the  crime 
against  the  right  of  suffrage.  Is  its  intrinsic  baseness — is  its 
destructive  tendency,  sufficiently  considered  by  the  people? 
In  what  way  can  the  direst  curses  be  brought  upon  our  coun- 
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try  more  eflTectually  or  speedily  than  by  the  prevalence  of 
such  a  crime  ?  What  an  oppression  is  this  ! — how  mean — 
how  dishonorable — ^how  much  worse  than  to  have  literally 
children  for  princes  and  babes  for  rulers — this  oppression  of 
mutual  fraud  and  shameless  deceit  and  peijury  t  With  what 
intenseness  of  indignation  and  horror  ought  such  a  crime  to 
be  regarded !  How  ought  the  wrath  of  the  wronged  and  in- 
sulted people  to  smite,  with  irretrievable  disgrace  and  ruin, 
every  man  who  lends  himself,  io  any  way,  to  the  promotion 
or  snccess  of  such  a  crime  I 

And  here  it  is  important  for  us  to  observe  the  fact  that  the 
facilities  and  instruments  for  the  perpetration  of  this  crime 
are  abundant  in  our  country,  and  are  continually  increasing. 

In  an  old  fashioned.  New  England  town  meeting,  where  the 
electors  of  a  little  agricultural  community,  all  well  known  to 
each  other,  meet  to  elect  the  representatives  of  their  town, 
and  to  deposit  their  ballots  for  the  officers  of  the  state,  there 
is  almost  no  opportunity  for  the  giving  of  a  fraudulent  vote. 
The  name,  the  countenance,  the  residence,  the  character,  of 
every  one  who  approaches  the  ballot-box,  is  known,  not  only 
to  those  who  preside  there,  but  to  all  in  the  assembly ;  and  if, 
at  the  counting  of  the  ballots,  the  number  of  votes  turns  out 
to  be  greater  than  the  number  of  voters,  the  discrepancy  is 
as  palpable  as  if  it  had  occurred  in  the  House  of  Beprcsenta- 
tives,  or  in  the  Senate.  But  in  a  city  like  New  York,  a  fraud- 
ulent vote  may  be  given  with  very  little  risk  of  detection,  for 
the  reason  that  no  officer  and  no  by-stander  can  possibly  know 
one  in  ten,  of  the  thousands  that  crowd  to  each  place  of 
voting.  A  moment's  reflection,  then,  will  suffice  to  show 
where  lie  the  facilities,  and  what  and  where  are  the  instru- 
ments for  the  perpetration  of  this  crime. 

Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  these  facilities  are  mul- 
tiplied with  the  growth  of  cities  and  of  great  manufacturing 
towns,  where  large  masses  of  people  are  unknown  to  each 
other,  and  where  a  v&rj  considerable  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion is  necessarily  transient,  with  no  certain  dwelling  place. 
In  such  communities  there  will  always  be  men  who,  for  a 
trifling  consideration,  will  be  ready  to  give  illegal  votes ;  and 
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nothing  bnt  the  strictest  regulations,  administered  with  the 
utmost  vigilance,  and  sustained  by  the  sternest  public  senti- 
ment, against  the  crime,  will  be  sufficient  either  for  prevention 
or  for  detection. 

It  is  also  plain  that  the  facilities  and  instruments  of  fraud 
upon  the  ballot-box  are  multiplied  with  the  increase  of  im- 
migration from  foreign  countries.  The  newly  arrived  emi- 
grant— ^if  he  has  only  been  here  long  enough  to  change  his 
clothes — bears  no  mark  that,  to  the  eye,  distinguishes  him 
from  the  naturalized  citizen.  Of  course,  if  he  attempts  to 
vote  in  a  city  where  foreigners  are  voting  by  thousands,  his 
success  in  the  attempt  is  much  more  probable  than  his  failure. 
And  what  shall  hinder  him  from  making  the  attempt,  if  any- 
body will  put  him  up  to  it  ?  He  knows  nothing  of  the  laws 
or  institutions  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  a  stranger,  but  of 
which  he  already  counts  himself  a  citizen.  In  the  country 
from  which  he  came  he  was  never  accustomed  to  regard  the 
laws  with  an  American  feeling  of  loyalty — he  has  never  been 
in  the  habit  of  obeying  the  laws  from  any  other  motive  than 
fear.  While  Americans  naturally  regard  the  law  as  the  pro- 
tector of  all  their  rights,  and  honor  it  because  it  is  their  law 
and  not  the  law  of  an  oppressor;  he,  in  his  native  country^ ' 
has  always  been  wont  to  regard  the  law  as  an  enemy  against 
which  he  may  justly  take  any  advantage.  He  sees  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  vote,  as  well  as  the  thousands  who  have 
been  here  only  a  little  longer  than  he,  especially  when  he  un- 
derstands that  he  can  do  it  with  perfect  impunity.  He  is 
just  the  instrument,  then,  by  whose  hands  a  villain  who  hap- 
pens to  have  influence  over  him  may  deposit  an  illegal  vote, 
not  in  one  place  only,  but  in  as  many  places  as  are  open  for 
voting  in  the  city  in  which  he  happens  to  be  sojourning.  And 
in  proportion  as  that  city  swarms  with  foreigners,  naturalized 
and  unnaturalized,  the  impunity  with  which  the  deed  can  be 
done,  becomes  more  complete. 

The  increase  of  an  ignorant,  unsettled  and  vicious  native 
population,  tends  to  the  same  result.  As  population  increases 
in  these  older  states,  the  proportion  of  low  and  vicious  persons 
without  any  settled  abode,   becomes,  from  various  causes, 
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greater  than  it  once  was.  An  ignorant  man,  of  vicious  habits^ 
with  no  home,  no  family  affections  and  interests,  and  no  fixed 
residence,  is  jnst  the  man  to  commit  this  crime ;  as  he  is  just 
the  man  to  commit  any  other  crime  that  comes  within  the 
compass  of  his  faculties.  The  dramshops,  and  other  like  infa- 
mous places  in  our  cities,  supply  a  great  part  of  the  illegal 
votes  by  which  the  people  are  defrauded  of  their  sovereignty ; 
they  breed  this  crime  just  as  they  breed  brawls,  and  riots,  and 
thefts,  and  burglaries,  and  forgeries,  and  murders. 

Here,  then,  are  facilities  and  instruments  enough  for  the 
commission  of  this  crime,  and  they  are  continually  increasing. 
But  more  than  all  this  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the  actual 
perpetration  of  the  crime,  to  any  considerable  extent.  These 
facilities  and  instruments,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  produce, 
spontaneously,  very  little.  In  order  to  be  eflScient,  they 
must  be  brought  into  use  by  those  who  expect  to  realize 
something  from  the  use  of  them.  They  are  like  a  water- 
power,  which,  if  left  to  itself,  grinds  no  corn,  and  fabricates 
no  cloth,  and  makes  neither  guns,  nor  nails,  nor  pins,  nor 
paper ;  but  which  becomes  exceedingly  efficient  when  some- 
body with  the  necessary  enterprise  and  capital  sets  it  to  work- 
ing. Let  us  inqui're  whether  there  are  any  tendencies  by 
which  this  power  of  corruption  and  fraud  is  likely  to  be 
brought  into  full  play.  Whence  may  we  expect  the  en- 
terprise and  capital  that  shall  make  these  facilities  and 
instruments  of  crime  efficient  for  its  own  purposes? 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
whatever  party  arrangement — whatever  combination  of  in- 
terests— whatever  concurrence  of  circumstances — puts  large 
sums  of  money  into  the  hands  of  party  managers  to  be  distribu- 
ted among  their  subalterns,  that  it  may  be^  used  in  promoting 
the  success  of  the  party,  without  any  very  rigid  and  public 
responsibility  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied — that 
money,  in  those  hands,  is  very  sure  to  bring  this  power  of 
corruption  into  play,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  on  both. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  to  some  extent,  a  legitimate  use  of 
money  in  the  strife  that  precedes  ah  important  election.  When 
the  press  is  to  be  kept  at  work,  and  papers  and  pamphlets 
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are  to  be  extensively  distributed — when  public  meetings  are 
to  be  hold  and  a  wide  correspondence  is  to  be  maintained — 
when  competent  men  are  to  be  dispatched  to  one  place  and 
another  to  address  the  people  in  public  assemblies  on  the 
questions  which  the  people  are  to  decide  by  their  votes — 
when  a  thorough  canvass  is  to  be  made — Uiere  may  be,  within 
certain  limits,  a  lawful,  reasonable,  and  patriotic  expenditure 
of  money.  But  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expended  for  such 
objects  is  very  little,  compared  with  the  sums  which  may  be 
expended  in  bringing  illegal  votes  into  the  ballot-boxes ;  and 
where  any  sums  of  money,  beyond  what  can  be  reasonably 
employed  in  such  uses,  are  at  command,  nothing  is  more 
likely  than  tliat  tliey  will  tell  upon  the  result  in  the  way 
of  fraud. 

In  the  way  of  fraud,  we  say, — for  we  are  happy  to  believe 
that  in  this  country  (Rliode  Island  excepted)  nK>ney  cannot  par- 
chase  to  any  extent  the  lawful  votes  of  lawful  voters.  This  is 
the  way  by  which  corruption  gains  its  end  in  England,  when 
an  ignorant,  stolid,  beer-drinking  constituency,  made  up  of  a 
few  purchasable  individuals,  elect  their  representatives,  selling 
their  votes  at  a  price  as  well  known  in  the  market  as  the  price 
of  any  other  marketable  commodity ; — ^iid  it  is  for  this  that 
money  is  wanted  in  English  elections.  So  it  w«b  once  in 
England, — so  doubtless  it  is — to  a  diminished  extent — now. 
But  with  us,  corruption  comes  not  in  the  form  of  lawful  votes 
made  unlawful  by  being  bought  and  sold,  but  in  the  other  and 
much  more  atrocious  form  of  fraud  upon  the  ballot  box. 
With  us,  he  who  would  go  about  to  control  an  election  by 
buying  votes  timt  may  be  given  lawfully,  can  make  only 
scanty  purchases.  The  attempt  to  influence  voters  by  any 
pecuniary  consideration — by  promises  or  threats  addressed  to 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  pecuniary  depend- 
ence,— defeats  itself ;  the  remotest  suspicion  of  such  an  attempt 
arrays  the  masses  of  those  who  might  be  considered  liable  to 
an  influence  of  that  kind  in  the  most  determined  opposition  to 
the  party  tainted  with  suspicion.  Kay,  the  voter  who  is  base 
enough  to  promise  his  vote  in  consideration  of  a  bribe,  or  in 
consideration  of  a  threat,  is  altogether  likely  to  vote  the  other 
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way,  when  he  actnally  deposits  his  ballot  The  only  way  in 
which  money  can  be  effectual  to  any  extent  in  controlling  the 
result  of  an  election,  is  by  bringing  into  the  ballot-box  such  a 
nnmber  of  illegal  votes  as  may  tnm  the  majority  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

Look,  then,  at  some  of  those  canses — some  of  those  arrange- 
ments or  combinations  of  interests  and  circumstances — which, 
doring  the  pendency  of  an  important  election,  may  operate  to 
put  large  sums  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  party  men  for 
party  purposes.  "  Secret  service  money,"  used  at  discretion 
by  those  who  happen  to  be  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  government,  is  regarded  by  a  free  people  as  dangerous  aud 
almost  certain  to  be  used  for  corrupt  purposes.  "Secret 
service  money,"  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  and  managers  of 
a  party  at  a  time  of  high  excitement,  and  distributed  by  them 
at  their  discretion  to  the  drill  sergeants  and  drummers  of 
their  party,  is  no  less  dangerous,  and  no  less  likely  to  be 
employed  corruptly.  Our  question  is,  How  can  money  be  had 
for  that  kind  of  expenditure  t 

The  first  thought,  as  we  look  for  an  answer  to  this  question,  is 
that  the  immediate  dependence  of  great  pecuniary  interests 
upon  national  legislation,  may  interfere  with  the  purity  of  elec- 
tions. When  men  feel  that  as  individuals  they  are  likely  to  be 
made  richer  or  poorer,  immediately,  according  as  an  election 
shall  be  determined  one  way  or  the  other,  they  will  be  ready 
to  give  money,  freely  and  largely,  for  the  objects  of  the  party 
with  whose  success  their  pecuniary  interests  are  supposed  to 
be  identified. 

Take  for  an  illustration  of  this,  the  system  of  protection  to 
particular  kinds  of  business  by  national  legislation.  Whether 
such  a  system  is  or  is  not  wise  in  respect  to  political  econo- 
my— whether  it  is  or  is  not  indispensable  to  our  national  inde- 
pendence and  the  development  of  our  resouixjes — whether  it  is 
or  is  not  important  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  destiny  as  a 
nation — we  need  not  here  determine.  But  it  is  plain  that  if 
the  establishment  or  the  continuance  of  the  system  is  a  ques- 
tion in  every  national — nay,  in  every  state  and  town  election — 
if  the  cotton  planters  and  slave-sellers  of  one  portion  of  the 
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country  are  ready,  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  to  ponr  ont 
their  resources  in  the  hope  of  enriching  themselves  by  its 
destruction — and  if,  on  tlie  other  side,  the  capitalists  and  great 
manufacturers  of  another  portion  of  the  country  are  ready,  as 
they  were  a  few  years  ago,  to  contribute  with  even  greater 
liberality  lest  they  be  suddenly  impoverished  by  such  a  change 
of  policy — then,  and  just  so  long  as  the  conflict  of  pecuniary 
interests  shall  continue,  there  must  be  danger  of  corruption 
from  one  party  or  the  other,  or  from  both,  in  the  form  of 
a  pecuniary  influence,  bringing  fraudulent  votes  into  the 
ballot-box. 

For  another  illustration,  we  may  suppose  a  case  without 
affirming  that  it  has  ever  been  an  actual  instance  in  our 
history.  Suppose  that  there  exists  a  public  debt,  of  some 
bankrupt  state  or  government,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Suppose,  farther,  that  this  debt  is 
distributed  among  citizens  of  tliis  and  some  other  countries,  in 
the  form  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  which  are  capable  of 
being  greatly  multiplied,  so  that  the  thirty  millions  may, 
likely  enough,  under  a  wann  sunshine,  turn  out  in  the  end  to 
be  fifty  millions,  or  even  more.  Now  let  the  case  be  com- 
pleted by  supposing  that  a  measure  is  in  contemplation  to  be 
adopted  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which,  if 
adopted,  will  make  the  certificates,  that  yesterday  were  worth- 
less, good  for  all  the  value  which  they  profess  to  represent — a 
measure  which  is  to  turn  that  waste  paper,  as  it  is  in  truth  to- 
day, in  the  hands  of  its  holders,  into  thirty  or  fifty  millions  of 
exchangeable  value.  Suppose  that  the  adoption  of  this  meas- 
ure, or  the  rejection  of  it,  turns  on  the  result  of  an  election. 
Will  any  money  be  wanting  that  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
turn  that  election,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  in  favor  <^  the  meas- 
ure that  involves  so  great  a  prize  I 

These  are  illustrations  of  what  may  be  expected  when 
great  pecuniary  interests  are  mixed  up  in  political  conflicts. 
In  the  light  of  these  illustrations,  we  cannot  but  remember 
that  there  is  one  great  pecuniary  interest  which  is  now  openly 
assuming  a  right  to  control  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Gk>v- 
emment    The  interest  which  the  owners  of  slaves  have  in 
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the  price  of  slaves,  and  especially  the  interest  which  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  slaves  have  in  the  activity  and  lucrative- 
nesB  of  that  internal  commerce,  has  become  a  constant  force 
in  the  conflict  of  parties  throughout  the  Union.  Who  docs 
not  know  that  the  paramount  question  of  the  day  is  the 
question  whether  slavery  shall  be  extended  into  new  territo- 
ries ?  Not  the  pettiest  municipal  election  can  take  place,  into 
which  this  question  does  not  intrude  its  influence.  Why  J 
Just  becaiise  the  extension  of  slavery  means  a  new  market 
for  the  sale  of  slaves,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  market 
value  of  that  commodity.  The  extension  of  slavery  means 
not  that  the  labor  of  slaves,  on  the  tobacco  lands  of  Yirginia, 
or  on  the  cotton  lands  of  Alabama,  or  in  the  rice  swamps  of 
Georgia,  or  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana,  is  to  bring 
more  produce  from  the  soil,  nor  that  the  produce  is  to  bring 
more  money  to  the  owner  ;  but  rather  that  the  slaves  them- 
selves, their  human  flesh  and  human  faculties,  are  to  be  worth 
more  money  in  the  market.  The  constant  transportation  of 
slaves  from  older  states  to  the  new  lands  along  the  rivers  of 
Texas,  adds  one-tenth,  at  least,  to  the  estimated  value  of  ^y^j 
slave  in  the  inventory  of  every  slaveholder  throughout  those 
older  states.  The  acquisition  of  Cuba,  with  the  consequent 
cutting  off  of  supplies  from  Africa  to  the  plantations  of  that 
island,  would  add,  perhaps,  one  hnndted  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  aggregate  money  value  of  the  slaves  in  this  country. 
What  a  prize  is  this  to  be  contended  for  in  the  strife  of  politi- 
cal parties !  A  similar  result  would  attend  the  extension  of 
American  slavery  into  Southern  California,  or  into  any  rich 
mining  country  that  might  be  torn  from  Mexico,  or  into 
Central  America,  if  some  province  there,  of  tropical  luxuri- 
ance, should  be  seized  by  our  government,  to  be  filled  with 
slaves.  Anything  that  raises  the  price  of  negroes  in  the 
marts  and  barracoons  of  the  American  slave-coast,  gives  an 
impulse  to  Southern  trade  with  Korthem  cities,  and  is  soon 
felt  in  the  warehouses  of  importers  and  jobbers — Jew  and 
Gentile — at  Kew  York  and  Philadelphia.  Hence  the  patri- 
otic readiness  of  such  men  to  subscribe  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  ^^  secret  service  "  funds  of  the  party  that  is  pledged  to 
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the  indefinite  extension  of  slaveiy.  Hence  the  brazen  impu- 
dence of  the  appeal  which  was  made  to  that  class  of  men,  in 
New  York,  a  few  weeks  ago,  urging  them,  by  the  considera- 
tion of  their  immediate  interest  in  the  Sonthem  trade,  to  con- 
tribate  the  money  witli  which  Connecticut  was  to  be  subdued 
and  brought  over  to  the  policy  of  extending  slavery  into  new 
territories.  Here  is  just  now  the  imminent  danger.  The 
danger  is,  that  the  great  commercial  interest  which  floarishes 
not  merely  on  the  proceeds  of  slave  labor,  but  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  slave  market — the  men  who  buy  and  sell  in  marble 
palaces,  and  whose  tide  of  gain  flows  and  ebbs  with  the  fluctu- 
ations in  the  price  of  human  flesh,  will  make  large  offerings 
from  their  profits,  realized  or  expected,  to  the  political  party 
which  they  regard  as  most  likely  to  repay  them,  with  usury, 
in  the  event  of  its  success.  That  great  commercial  interest  of 
the  slave  trade — ^not  the  African  slave  trade,  but  the  Ameri- 
can— is  likely  to  be  a  fountain  of  money  always  available  for 
purposes  of  political  corruption,  so  long  as  there  shall  remain 
a  hope  of  making  the  Federal  Government  auxiliary  to  the 
schemes  for  extending  the  area  of  slavery. 

Another  temptation  to  the  crime  we  are  considering — or 
rather,  another  source  of  money  ever  available  for  the  perpet- 
uation of  this  crime-^is  found  in  that  organization  and  ar- 
rangement of  parties  under  which  every  ofiice  in  the  country, 
save  those  from  which  the  incumbent  cannot  be  removed,  be- 
comes a  prize  to  be  won  or  lost  in  every  election.  Hardly  any- 
thing in  the  working  of  our  institutions  is  more  ominous  to 
the  thoughtful  lover  of  his  country,  than  the  steady  progress, 
and  now,  at  last,  unquestioned  establishment  of  the  principle 
that  all  oflices,  whether  directly  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  or 
in  the  gift  of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  the  government 
of  a  state,  or  in  the  gift  of  a  municipal  administration,  are  to 
be  distributed  as  rewards  of  party  services,  and  that  all  re- 
movable functionaries  are  to  be  removed  from  ofiice,  whenever 
the  party  under  which  they  hold  loses  the  power.  By  the 
force  of  this  principle,  now  so  firmly  established,  all  the 
emoluments  of  all  disposable  oflSces  are  an  immense  pecu- 
niary interest  which  is  staked  on  the  result  of  every  election. 
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and  especially  of  a  Presidential  election.  The  salaries,  the 
official  fees  and  perquisites,  the  lacrative  contracts,  tlie  day 
wages  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  men,  are  put  at  hazard, 
to  be  gained  by  one  party  and  lost  by  the  other.  In  such  a 
case,  if  money  can  do  anything,  the  money  will  not  be  want- 
ing. Cannot  a  party  in  power  always  raise  money  for  all 
party  purposes  by  an  assessment  upon  oflBce-holders,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  their  ofBces  ?  Is  not  that  method  of 
raising  money  an  established  system  ?  Are  not  lucrative  of- 
fices often  given  to  hungry  aspirants  with  the  express  condi- 
tion that  a  certain  portion  of  the  emoluments  shall  be  paid 
over  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  party?  Is  it  not  well  un- 
derstood that  the  office-holder  who  refuses  to  pay  his  assess- 
ment, loses  his  place?  Such  a  system,  most  obviously,  tends 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  party  managers  indefinite  and  un- 
known amounts  of  money,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  em- 
ployed in  procuring,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  one  method  or 
another,  the  perpetration  of  the  great  crime  against  the  right 
of  suffrage.  And,  what  is  even  more  detestable,  such  a  sys- 
tem, perseveringly  kept  up,  is  sure  to  establish,  if  not  in  the 
higher  places  of  trust  and  emolument,  at  least  in  a  thousand 
petty  places  of  dependence  on  Custom  Houses  and  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  in  those  inferior  offices  of  which  the 
government  of  a  large  city  is  so  full,  men  of  the  lowest  order 
of  morals — men  whose  habits  and  associations  enable  them, 
in  spite  of  all  ordinary  vigilance,  and  especially  under  a 
conniving  or  careless  superintendence  of  elections,  to  overflow 
the  ballot-boxes,  if  they  will,  with  votes  which  have  no  right 
to  be  there. 

Coordinate  with  all  this,  and  naturally  connected  with  it, 
is  another  practice  which  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  put  any 
amount  of  money  for  criminal  uses,  into  the  hands  of  the 
vilest  tools  of  party.  We  mean  the  immoral  and  every  way 
mischievous  practice  of  betting  on  the  result  of  an  election. 
There  is  an  intrinsic  immorality  in  such  wagers.  The  transac- 
tion is  not  of  the  nature  of  insurance,  but  purely  of  the  na- 
ture of  gambling.  All  the  principles  which  evince  the  in- 
trinsic immorality  of  betting  on  a  horse  race,  on  a  cock  fight, 
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on  the  throwing  of  dice,  on  any  game  of  chance  or  skill,  evince 
the  immorality  of  betting  on  the  resnlt  of  an  election.  Bnt 
this  is  not  all.  Every  man  who  makes  a  wager  on  the  result 
of  a  pending  election,  puts  two  persons  at  least — himself  and 
the  other  party  in  the  transaction — onder  a  strong  temptation 
to  use,  directly  or  indirectly,  corrupt  and  fraudulent  means  of 
influencing  the  result  Whatever  honor  there  may  be  among 
thieves,  there  is  none  among  gamblers,  save  that  which  pays 
^^  debts  of  honor  "  at  the  expense  of  honesty  ;  and  he  is  fit 
only  to  be  plucked,  who  believes  that  a  gambler  will  not  cheat 
him  if  he  can.  The  man  whose  moral  principles  are  so  infirm 
that  he  has  yielded  to  temptation,  and  has  hazarded  his  money 
on  such  a  chance  as  this,  will  of  coni^se  be  tempted — and  the 
probability  is  that  he  will  be  effectually  tempted — to  yield  his 
connivance,  at  least,  to  measures  and  proceedings  against 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  protested  with  honest  indig- 
nation. 

No  honest  man,  who  is  tempted  to  show  his  confidence  in 
the  success  of  his  party,  by  the  ofler  or  acceptance  of  a  wager, 
should  permit  himself  to  forget,  for  one  moment,  how  directly, 
and  with  what  force  of  motive  power,  this  widely  tolerated 
practice  operates  to  promote  and  procure  the  crime  against  the 
right  of  suffrage.  If  you  offer  any  man  a  wager  on  a  pend- 
ing election— or  what  is  the  same  thing,  if  you  accept  his 
offer  of  a  wager — ^what  is  that  you  promise  him  f  What  is  the 
nature  of  your  contract  with  him  f  You  have  said  to  him,  in 
effect,  just  this:  ^^Sir,  there  is  a  certain  sum  of  money  de- 
posited in  safe  hands;  if  your  party  will  manage  to  get  votes 
enough  into  the  ballot-boxes  to  carry  your  candidate  into  of- 
fice over  the  candidate  of  my  party,  Uie  money  shall  be  yours.** 
The  man  with  whom  you  have  made  such  a  contract  is  not 
likely  to  be  overscrupulous  in  the  use  of  means.  He  can  af- 
ford to  occnpy  his  time — he  can  afford,  if  the  wager  is  large, 
to  hire  other  men  who  shall  employ  their  time  and  their  well- 
tried  skill  in  all  the  low  and  villainous  arts  by  which  the 
people  are  defrauded  of  their  right  to  choose  their  own  ser- 
vants. And  if  the  practiced  criminals  who  infest  great  cities, 
and  who,  having  made  political  knavery  their  speciality,  know 
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how  to  crowd  false  votes  into  the  ballot-boxes  in  spite  of  every 
precaution — as  practised  burglars  know  how  to  carry  on  their 
trade  in  spite  of  improved  locks  and  the  metropolitan  po- 
lice— can  find  men  enough  to  promise  them  money  in  this 
way ;  they  have  a  fund  at  their  command,  with  which  they 
can  accomplish  anything.  Thus  a  party  without  one  honest 
chance  of  success  may  sometimes  be  carried  into  power  by 
the  funds  which  the  unprincipled,  heedless,  gambling  avarice 
of  its  adversaries  has  placed  at  its  disposal. 

We  have  taken  it  upon  ourselves,  in  this  Article,  to  hold  up 
before  the  public  one  great  political  danger  of  our  country — a 
danger  growing  every  year  more  formidable — a  danger  for 
which,  as  we  have  intimated,  no  one  party  is  alone  responsible. 
The  danger  is,  that  the  ever  increasing  facilities,  and  ever 
multiplying  instruments  for  the  perpetration  of  the  great  crime 
against  the  right  of  suffrage,  will  be  used  more  and  more,  on 
all  sides,  in  times  of  high  political  excitement,  and  soon,  per- 
haps, at  every  return  of  a  popular  election ;  and  that  thus  the 
public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  atrocity  of  the  crime  will  be 
more  and  more  demoralized,  and  the  public  confidence  in  what 
purports  to  be  the  expression  of  the  people^s  will,  and  in  all 
the  working  of  our  republican  institutions,  will  be  more  and 
more  impaired,  till  the  nation  shall  perish  in  its  own  cor- 
ruption. 

The  trust  which  God  has  committed  to  the  free  citizens  of 
these  states,  is  such  as  was  never  before  committed  to  any 
people.  As  we  think  of  that  great  trust,  and  of  the  great 
interests  of  humanity,  throughout  the  world  and  through  all 
coming  ages,  which  are  dependent  on  the  fidelity  with  which 
that  trust  is  kept; — as  we  remember  how  manifestly  and 
rapidly,  according  to  the  testimony  and  the  mutual  crimina- 
tion of  all  parties,  this  crime  against  the  right  of  suffrage,  this 
foulest  and  most  loathsome  form  of  treason  against  the  very 
principle  of  popular  self-government,  is  permitted  to  increase ; — 
as  we  see  how  little  sense  there  seems  to  be  of  the  extreme 
baseness  of  all  collusion  with  such  a  crime ; — as  we  see  how 
the  conviction  seems  to  spread  that  frauds  of  this  kind  are  an 
inevitable  incident,  if  not  a  necessary  element  in  political 
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affairs;  we  cannot  but  ask  onraelves,  Will  not  Gk>dbe  avenged 
for  such  an  abuse  of  such  a  tmst?  Will  not  the  displeasure 
of  God  manifest  itself  against  a  people  so  trusted,  who  permit 
so  great  a  trust  to  be  taken  from  them,  not  by  violence  which 
they  cannot  resist,  but  by  demoralizing  influences  which  they 
might  siippress  and  eradicate,  but  which,  in  their  folly,  they 
neglect  f  Such  a  people  need  only  be  left  to  themselves,  and 
how  speedily  will  they  work  out  their  own  signal  punishment! 
Children  will  be  their  princes — ^no,  not  children  but  men  far 
more  unfit  than  children  to  bear  the  symbols  of  authority; 
men  known  as  criminals,  and  guilty  of  tiie  grossest  frauds  in 
private  as  well  as  in  public  affairs,  will  rule  over  them ;  and 
they  will  be  "  oppressed  every  one  by  another,  and  every  one 
by  his  neighbor." 
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Articlb  X.— reply  to   THE  METHODIST  QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 

Wb  find  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  for  January 
last,  some  editorial  strictures  upon  our  discussion  of  Dr. 
Taylor^s  work  on  Moral  Government,  which  call  for  a  brief 
reply. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  that  Article,  after  exhibit- 
ing the  somewhat  extreme  views  of  several  of  the  New 
England  divines  upon  the  reason  for  the  Divine  permission  of 
evil,  we  observed  that  the  principle  from  which  their  incon- 
sistencies flowed,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  themselves ;  and 
that  we  referred  briefly  to  both  Catholic  and  Arminian 
writers,  as  haying  shared  in  the  same  erroneous  scheme.  In 
particular,  we  quoted  the  language  of  Wesley,  as  showing 
that  "  the  same  views  which  Edwards  maintained  of  the  in- 
creased blessedness  derived  from  the  introduction  of  sin, 
Wesley  himself  expressed  about  the  results  of  the  fall.*'  For 
this  statement  we  are  taken  to  task ;  and  charged  with  ^^  mis- 
representing "  something — it  does  not  appear,  very  exactly, 
what.  As  we  made  no  comment,  and  placed  no  construction 
upon  the  language  which  we  quoted,  and  as  the  correctness  of 
the  quotation  is  not  questioned,  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
know  in  what  the  alleged  misrepresentation  consists. 

The  editor  of  that  Journal  proceeds  to  declare  that  the 
passage  in  question  "  affirms  only  what  everybody  holds  to  be 
true,  that  in  our  remedial  system  a  particular  evil  has  been 
overruled  by  Gk)d,  so  as  to  eventuate  in  a  higher  good  to  our 
race,  all  the  thanks  being  due  to  God,  and  none  to  the  evil." 

What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "a  higher  good"  in  this 
language  of  our  critic,  as  compared  with  that  which  is  not  a 
good  at  all  but  only  "  a  particular  evil,"  is  not  very  clear ;  but 
the  vague  and  unmeaning  language  of  the  critic  falls  far 
below  the  simple  and  definite  utterance  of  Wesley,  for  which 
it  is  substituted.    The  great  founder  of  Methodism  generally 
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had  a  meaniog  in  his  speech,  a  meaniDg  too  distinct  to  admit 
the  use  of  any  ambigaons  phraseology ;  and  he  has  not  been 
guilty  of  attributing,  as  his  defender  does,  to  God,  the  poor 
glory  of  educing  from  evil  a  good  which  is  merely  a  "  higher" 
good  than  the  evil  itself.  He  asserts  in  the  very  sharp  and 
definite  terms  which  we  quoted,  that  "  mankind  have  gained 
by  the  fall  a  capacity," 

"  First,  of  being  more  holy  and  happy  on  earth ;  and  second- 
ly, of  being  more  happy  in  heaven,  than  otherunse  they  could 
have  heen.^^ 

Now  most  certainly  Wesley  here  teaches  that  mankind 
have  now  a  "capacity  of  being  more  holy  and  happy,"  in 
consequence  of  the  fall,  "  than  otherwise  they  could  have 
been" — more  holy  and  happy  through  Ghxl's  dispensations 
toward  them  in  a  fallen  state,  than  they  could  have  been 
"  otherwise  " — that  is,  had  the  race  continued  in  its  integrity. 
God  has  then  educed  from  the  fall,  by  his  peculiar  treatment 
of  mankind,  a  holiness  and  happiness  superior  to  anything 
which  they  could  "  otherwise  "  have  attained. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  this  view  from  that  of 
Hopkins,  Edwards,  and  West,  which  we  discussed  and  opposed. 
If  a  higher  good  than  could  otherwise  have  been  attained,  is 
to  come  through  that  remedial  system  of  which  sin  is  the 
indispensable  antecedent,  then  sin  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  moral  universe.  The  remedial  system  cannot 
exist  unless  sin  shall  have  taken  place ;  and  as  the  remedial 
system  involves  higher  degrees  of  holiness  and  blessedness 
than  were  otherwise  possible,  it  is  as  clear  as  anything  can  be, 
that  sin  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  highest  results  in 
the  universe  of  God.  No  form  of  language,  therefore,  which 
the  New  England  divines  did,  or  could,  employ,  could  more 
decisively  express  the  doctrine  which  Dr.  Taylor  so  earnestly 
repelled. 

Instead  of  its  being  true,  then,  that  Wesley  tauglit  that  only 
"  a  higher  good  "  has  resulted  from  God's  overruling  of  sin, 
his  doctrine  is  that  the  highest  possible  good  has  resulted ; 
men  are  more  holy  and  happy  "  than  otherwise  they  could 
have  been."    Instead  of  the  passage  t-eaching  only  "  what 
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everybody  believes,"  it  aflBrms  a  view  which  we  are  con- 
strained to  regard  as  most  deeply  obnoxious.  It  makes  God 
the  patron  of  sin ;  and  represents  him  as  condescending  to 
educe  by  his  remedial  agency,  higher  results  from  sin,  than  he 
consents  to  draw  from  the  perfect  holiness  of  the  unfallen. 
He  lays  upon  his  creatures  the  necessity  of  resting  in  lower 
forms  of  holiness  and  happiness,  if  perfectly  obedient,  than 
they  may  reach  by  incurring  the  guilt  of  sin  and  the  hazard 
of  perdition.  If  his  creature,  Adam,  placed  on  probation  for 
himself  and  his  posterity,  will  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
betraying  his  grand  trust,  God  will  educe  out  of  that  unspeak- 
able baseness,  results  of  blessing  greater  than  he  '^  otherwise" 
will  consent  to  achieve.  But  if  his  yet  holy,  and  trusting,  and 
adoring  child  should  shrink  from  such  a  depth  of  guilt  and  dis- 
honor, and  cleave  to  God  in  obedience  and  faithfulness,  he 
must  content  himself  with  the  prospect  of  an  inferior  degree 
of  holiness  and  happiness  for  himself  and  his  posterity  as  the 
result.  God  has  no  such  blessing  in  store  for  him  if  holy,  as 
he  might  attain  "otherwise" — ^that  is,  "through  the  fall." 

Whether  our  critic  will  consent  to  accept  this  view  as  his 
own,  his  somewhat  dubious  expression  of  "a  higher  good" 
leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  to  aflSrm  or  to  deny.  But  the 
stern  and  sweeping  language  of  the  great  original  of  Method- 
ism involves  no  such  uncertainty.  There  can  be  no  question 
what  Wesley  meant  to  affirm  when  he  said  that  God  brings 
out  from  the  fall  a  holiness  and  happiness  greater  than  could 
otherwise  have  existed.  His  subsequent  language  renders 
this  still  more  clear.  In  support  of  this  position  he  observes : 
"  For  if  man  had  not  fallen  there  must  have  been  a  blank  in 
our  faith  and  in  our  love.  There  could  have  been  no  such 
thing  as  faith  in  God  so  loving  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
Son  for  uo  and  for  our  salvation  ;" — "  no  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God  as  loving  us  and  giving  himself  for  us ;"  .  .  .  .  — "  no 
faith  in  the  Spirit  of  God  as  renewing  the  image  of  God  in  our 
hearts,"  &c. 

This  language  is  surely  explicit  enough ;  to  us  it  is  mourn- 
fully so.  We  are  distinctly  told  that  no  such  high  forms  of 
holiness  as  now  exist,  would  have  been  possible  without  the 
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sin  of  our  first  parent.  "  No  such  thing  as  faith  **  in  a  Di- 
vine love,  properly  infinite,  ^^  if  man  had  not  fallen !"  That 
original  baseness  was  indispensable;  without  it  ''there  must 
have  been  a  blank  in  our  faith  and  in  our  love.*'  The  editor 
of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  will  of  course  feel  at  liberty  to 
maintain  this  doctrine,  if  it  seem  good  to  him,  without  any 
permission  of  ours ;  but  when  he  next  attempts  to  state  ''  what 
everybody  holds  to  be  true,'*  we  must  beg  to  be  excepted 
from  any  assertion  which  implies  that  sin  is  essential  to  the 
highest  blessedness  of  any  of  God's  creatures,  or  that  the  no- 
blest forms  of  faith  and  love  were  possible  only  through  the 
fall. 

Very  closely  related  to  this  subject  is  another  charge  of  our 
critic.  We  had  attributed  to  Weslev  certain  views  about  "  the 
result  of  the  fall."  The  Methodist  Quarterly,  without  ventur- 
ing any  comment  upon  the  language  of  Wesley  which  wo 
quoted,  affirms  that "  Mr.  Wesley's  real  doctrine  was  that  it  was 
[is?J  the  possibility  of  evil,  (involved  in  free  moral  agency,) 
and  not  its  reality y  which  was  [is  ?]  necessary  to  the  best  moral 
system." 

Wesley  did  indeed  maintain  that  freedom  is  essential  to  man's 
accountability ;  and  he  cherished  a  high  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  human  freedom  in  the  moral  system  of  God's  govern- 
ment. But  so,  as  we  abundantly  showed,  did  all  the  writers 
whom  we  criticised.  It  was  a  chief  object  of  our  review  to 
show  how  impossible  it  was  for  those  writers  to  maintain  the 
extreme  positions  which  they  had  so  incautiously  assumed. 
We  pointed  out  the  constant  confusion  which  pervades  and 
vitiates  their  reasonings  between  the  divine  system^  and  the  sin 
which  is  a  consequent  of  it ;  and  the  impossibility  of  reconcil- 
ing the  conflicting  views  in  which  this  confusion  results. 

If  Wesley  tlien  did  in  some  passages  testify  a  high  and  just 
appreciation  of  human  freedom,  so  did  Edwards,  and  West,  in 
language  of  the  most  decided  kind.  But  did  he  not  do  more 
than  this  ?  Did  he  not  adopt  the  view  which  maintains  that 
sin^  has  through  Divine  counteraction,  important  and  beneficial 
results ;  and  that  the  moral  universe  would  have  been  less  per- 
fect and  blessed  without  it  ? 
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The  question  at  this  point  is  a  very  simple  one.  Did  Wesley 
affirm  the  fall  of  man  to  be  indispensable  to  our  highest 
blessedness,  or  did  he  confine  his  assertion  to  human  freedom  ? 
Wliat  is  necessary,  according  to  Wesley,  to  the  noblest  forms 
of  faith  and  love, — the  fall  of  man^  as  we  represented, — or  the 
freedom  of  man,  as  our  censor  maintains  ? 

If  our  readers  will  but  recur  to  the  passages  already  quoted 
from  Wesley,  (hey  will  have  the  means  of  answering  this 
question  without  any  help  from  us,  or  any  danger  from  our 
"  misrepresentations."  They  will  find  the  great  founder  and 
type  of  the  Methodist  theology  declaring  that  "  mankind  have 
GAINED  BY  THE  FALL  a  Capacity  first  of  being  more  holy  and 
happy,"  &c. ;  and  again,  as  if  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
that  ^^  if  man  had  not  fallen,  there  must  have  been  a  blank 
in  our  faith  and  in  our  love."  Plainly  it  is  no  coloring  of  ours 
which  makes  Wesley  refer  here  to  the  fall  of  man  ;  his  own 
most  specific  and  exact  utterance  proclaims,  beyond  all  mis- 
take, that  it  is  to  the  faU  that  ev^ry  possibility  of  man's  high- 
est virtue  is  owing,  and  that  if  that  event  had  not  taken  place 
the  noblest  forms  of  human  faith  and  love  had  been  forever 
impossible. 

So  much  for  our  **  misrepresentations."  We  have  argued 
the  question  mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  brief  and  condensed 
quotations  of  our  previous  Article ;  and  our  readers  will  see 
how  decisively  our  original  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  lan- 
guage of  our  Author.  But  when  the  question  is  taken  upon 
the  broader  ground  of  Wesley's  general  views,  the  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  our  position  is  decisive  and  overwhelm- 
ing. If  our  readers  will  turn  to  the  Sermons  of  Wesley  num- 
bered LXIII  and  LXIV,  in  the  edition  of  his  works  edited  by 
Emory,  they  will  find  a  very  ample  discussion  of  the  subject, 
in  which  this  view  is  asserted  in  language  of  the  utmost  em- 
phasis. We  might  fill  pages  with  the  most  decisive  quotations 
of  sentiments  precisely  analogous  to  those  which  we  have 
given  above.    Thus,  in  Sermon  LXIII  he  speaks  as  follows : 

'^  If  Adam  had  not  sinned,  the  Son  of  God  had  not  died.  Consequently  that 
amazing  instance  of  the  lore  of  God  to  man  had  never  existed,  which  has  in  all 
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ages  excited  the  kigknt  joy,  and  lov,  and  gratttmdey  from  his  children.  We 
may  now  attain  both  higher  degrees  of  holiness,  and  higher  degrees  of  glorj, 
than  it  would  kavt  httn  po$$ibl4  for  us  to  attain.^ 

In  Sermon  LXIY  he  maintains  that  God  permitted  sin,  not 
becanse  human  freedom  rendered  it  impossible  to  prevent  it ; 
this  idea  he  expressly  rejects,  in  the  following  terms:  "It  was 
undoubtedly  in  His  power  to  prevent  it,  for  He  hath  all  power 
in  heaven  and  on  earth."    He  affirms  that 

"  God  permitted  sin  in  order  to  a  fuller  manifestation  of  His  wisdom,  justice, 
and  meacy,  by  bestowing  on  all  who  would  receive  it  an  infinitely  gT4aUr  happi- 
neu  than  tkty  e<mld  poiiihly  have  attained  if  Adam  had  not  vallen.'*^ 

And  again, 

*'  He  permitted  all  men  to  be  made  sinners  by  the  disobedience  of  this  one 
man,  that  by  the  obedience  of  one,  all  who  receive  the  free  gift  may  be  infinitely 
holier  and  happier  to  all  eternity,^* 

Nowhere  have  we  met,  in  our  reading  of  the  New  England 
divines,  any  language  which  affirms,  with  a  breadth  and  in- 
tensity of  expression  equal  to  this,  what  Wesley  terms  "  not 
only  the  advantages  which  accrue  at  the  present  time  to  the 
sons  of  men  by  the  fall  of  their  first  parent,  but  the  infinitely 
ffreate?*  advantages  which  they  may  reap  from  it  to  all  eter- 
nity." 

Nor  is  this  emphatic  assertion  of  the  advantages  of  the  apos- 
tasy any  mere  looseness  of  unguarded  language.  It  is  but 
the  summing  up  of  a  series  of  views  which  present  delib- 
erately, and  in  detail,  the  nature  of  these  alleged  advantages. 
He  shows  that  all  that  is  noble  in  our  faith  and  love  to 
God — ^all  that  is  warmest  in  our  love  to  our  fellow  men — 
the  whole  possibility  of  the  passive  virtues  of  resignation 
and  trust  in  God — and  nearly  every  possibility  of  our  active 
benevolence — all  these  highest  forms  of  virtue  had  been  im- 
possible save  through  the  guilt  of  the  fall.  Does  this  sweep- 
ing language  seem  almost  past  belief  ?  Bead,  then,  the  yet 
broader  summing  up  of  Wesley  himself,  in  respect  to  "  the 
uiispeakahle  advantage  we  derive  from  the  Rin  of  our  first 
parent," — and  hear  him  declare  that  unless  the  fall  had  taken 
place,  "  what  is  noWy  in  the  sight  of  God — even  the  Father^ 
of  fallible  men — pure   religion  and  itndefiled,  would 
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THEN  HAVE  HAD  NO  BEING."  Il  is  impossiWe,  we  trulj  be- 
lieve, to  find  in  any  other  writer  statemeDts  which  go  so  far 
as  these,  or  which  affirm,  with  any  similar  confidence  and 
breadth  of  assertion,  the  ^^  unspeakable  "  and  '^  infinite "  ad- 
vantages which  owe  their  whole  possibility  to  the  dark  aposta- 
sy of  Adabi.  AU  that  now  constitutes  pure  religion  is  here 
declared  to  have  been  impossible  without  the  previous  guilt 
of  the  fall.  Astonishing  as  this  seems,  it  is  but  the  literal 
and  logical  result  of  reasonings  which  affirm  explicitly  that 
without  sin  "  there  could  have  been  no  room  for  that  amaz- 
ing display  of  the  love  of  the  Son  of  God,"  and  that  the 
whole  privilege  of  justification  by  faith  could  have  had  no 
existence."  We  shall  look  in  vain  among  Protestant  writers 
for  any  equal,  or  any  similar  assertion  of  the  "  advantages" 
of  Adam's  apostasy.  The  only  parallel  to  expressions  like 
these  is  found  in  the  exquisite  absurdity  of  that  old  piece  of 
Roman  Catholic  devotion  which  Leibnitz  has  preserved  for 
us  from  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  ages ;  and  which  celebrates 
the  glory  of  this  fruitful  theme  in  terms  which  Wesley 
might  indeed  emulate,  but  which  even  his  felicitations  must 
despair  to  reach. 

^*  0  certe  necesBarium  Ad«  peccatom 
Quod  Christi  morte  deletum  est ! 
0  felix  culpa,  quie  talem  et  tantum 
Meruit  habere  Redemptorem  !** 

There  are  some  other  passages  in  the  strictures  of  our  critic 
to  which  we  should  willingly  reply,  but  we  undertook  a 
vindication,  not  a  controversy;  and  having  accomplished 
that,  we  take  our  leave  of  the  subject.  Our  readei-s  will 
perceive  how  far  within  the  limits  of  truth  was  our  original 
brief  allnsion  to  the  views  of  Wesley ;  how  groundless  and 
wanton  the  charge  of  "  misrepresentation  "  which  has  been 
made  against  us;  and — what,  in  justice  to  the  writers  of  our 
own  denomination,  we  ought  perhaps  to  have  shown  with 
greater  distinctness  in  our  previous  essay — how  far  all  that  is 
most  obnoxious  in  the  extreme  Calvinistic  view  of  this  sub- 
ject, is  surpassed  and  outdone  by  the  boundless  extravagance 
of  both  the  Eomish  and  the  Wesleyan  theology. 
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Abhcle  XL— notices  OF  BOOKS. 

THEOLOOr. 

Tbs  F1B8T  Adam  and  tbb  Ssoond.  Thb  Elohim  Rbtbalxd.* — 
This  bulky  ocUvo  is  %  verj  refreshJDg  exhibitioD  of  pare  AugostiDiaD 
theology,  freed  alike  frop  the  neologisms  of  Prioceton  and  New 
EnglaDd,  and  accepting  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  which  Cal?in 
was  too  truth-loving  not  to  reject  We  welcome  it  as  an  important 
contribution,  not  exactly  to  Theological  Truth,  but  to  the  adyancement 
of  a  sound  and  Scriptural  Theology.  A  few  zealots  for  old  rather  than 
true  ways  of  thinking,  will  undoubtedly  be  confirmed  by  it  in  a  Calvin- 
ism more  Calvinistic  than  Calvin  taught  It  may  be  that  in  Princeton 
itself  sundry  unfledged  theologians  may  be  prompted  to  an  unwonted 
zeal  for  innovation  backwards,  which  will  appear  in  the  newspapers  in 
the  form  of  sundry  grave  insinuations  against  the  soundness  of  Dr. 
Hodge  on  Imputation,  charging  him  with  heresy  for  his  interpretation 
of  Romans  V,  12-19.  But  its  influence  on  the  community  in  general  will 
be  most  salutary.  Those  theologians  who  have  been  so  active  of  late 
in  discerning  fatal  tendencies  to  Pelagianism  in  all  the  New  England 
theology,  may  possibly,  by  a  thorough  study  of  this  volume,  be  con- 
verted to  a  Scriptural  simplicity  and  soberness  of  thinking,  through  the 
healthful  reaction  of  their  own  common  sense.  Those  who  have  been 
so  reverential  in  their  mention  of  Augustine,  as  to  ad<^t  a  half  realistic^ 
half  mystical  notion  of  a  depraved  generic  unity,  may  be  led  to  think 
that  there  is  a  possibility  that  this  reverence  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
become  foolish:  Those  newspaper  scribblers  who  plume  themselves  so 
pharisaically  upon  their  own  orthodoxy,  and  are  so  ready  to  chaige  all 
New  England  with  heretical  tendencies,  may  be  surprised  to  find  them- 
selves heretics,  when  tried  by  the  standard  of  this  volume,  and  learn 
some  modesty  in  bringing  slanderous  indictments  against  those  who  are 
better  theologians,  and  perhaps  better  Christians,  than  themselves. 

The  author  teaches  that  sin  pertains  both  to  the  substance  of  the  soul, 
and  to  those  affinities  which  precede  all  its  activities  ;  that  "  Adam^  when 
created,  before  the  first  exertion  of  the  powers  of  his  nature,  was,  by  his 

*  Th0  FirH  Adam  and  the  Second.  The  Elohim  Revealed  in  the  Cremtiom  and 
Redemption  of  Man,  Bj  Samukl  J.  Baird,  D.  D.,  PMtor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Woodbury,  K.  J.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  1860.  8to.  pp.  088. 
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Maker,  so  constituted,  that  all  his  powers  should  spontaneously  move  in 
eonfonnity  with  God's  law  of  holiness,"  and  that  Dr.  Fitch  is  a  disciple 
of  thB  Pelican  theology,  because  he  has  said  that  *^sin  in  every  form 
and  instance,  is  reducible  to  the  act  of  a  moral  agent,  in  which  he  vio- 
lates a  known  rule  of  duty.**  Moreover,  he  teaches  that  all  men  are 
guilty  of  Adam's  sin  because  they  actually  sinned  in  Adam,  and  that 
Calvin  and  Dr.  Hodge  are  both  wrong  because  they  do  not  translate 
Romans  V,  12,  ''m  whom  all  have  sinned."  The  human  race  *<were 
condemned  to  death  as  sinners  because  they  were  such."  They  sinned, 
'^  being  in  him  as  the  branches  are  in  the  undeveloped  shoof,  apostatized 
with  him,  and  so  became  corrupt  and  accursed."  He  teaches,  also,  that 
we  oi^ht  to  be  penitent  and  contrite  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  that 
distinguished  theologians  have  been  distinctly  conscious  of  their  guilt 
in  this  sin  and  of  their  repentance  for  this  offense ;  and  that  the  reason 
why  all  convicted  sinners  are  not  also  conscious  of  the  same,  is  because 
they  have  not  ^^  the  power  of  analyzing  their  own  exercises,  so  as  to 
trace  the  depravity  of  their  nature  to  the  criminal  act  of  depravation, 
and  to  locate  that  in  the  apostasy  of  Adam." 

In  respect  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  he  teaches  that  ^  any  theory  which 
limits  the  authority  and  discretion  of  the  Creator,  and  our  duty  of  obe- 
dience to  Him,  by  other  laws  than  his  own  free  will,  the  expression  of 
his  own  essential  nature,  is  alike  untenable  and  impious."  '^  One  thing, 
however,  remains  abundantly  sure,  that  the  moment  we  admit  the  su- 
premacy of  the  *  Nature  of  Things,'  of  Beecher's  *  Principles,'  or  of 
anything  else  than  God's  own  nature,  the  fountain  of  His  will,  any  true 
revelation  of  God  is  forever  precluded."  And  yet,  in  other  parts  of  the 
same  chapter,  he  says,  **  It  is  evident  that  the  exercise  of  a  universal, 
absolute  and  unchangeable  sovereignty,  by  some  being,  is  necessary  to 
the  harmony  and  happiness,  nay,  to  the  very  existence,  of  the  universe 
which  God  has  made.  The  Creator  must  be  that  Sovereign.  No  other 
being  has  one  requisite  for  the  office.  The  very  act  of  creation,  imply- 
ing, as  it  does,  some  suitable  end  to  be  attained,  brings  the  Creator 
under  obligation  to  His  own  wisdom  to  give  His  creatures  such  laws  as 
will  guide  them  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end."  So  it  seems  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Creator  is  brought  "  under  obligation  to  His  own 
wisdom,"  however  dishonorable  it  may  be  to  recognize  any  obligation  to 
the  **  Nature  of  Things,"  or  Beecher's  **  Principles  of  Honor  and  Right." 
After  having  himself  thus  coolly  limited  the  sovereignty  of  God,  he 
proceeds  to  show,  at  great  length,  that  the  elder  Edwards  and  the  Hop- 
kinsians  have  limited  the  sovereignty  of  God  by  an  allegiance  to  moral 
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distinctiotis,  and  have  adopted  a  theory  that  is  infidel,  athebtic,  d?c^ 
iic.  He  then  quietlj  adds,  ^  these  doctrines  seem  to  have  gained  nearlj 
universal  currency  in  the  Congregational  churches ;  and  are  admitted 
to  the  position  of  unquestioned  and  ultimate  truths.  It  has  long  been 
occasion  of  painful  surprise  to  those  who  love  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  that  those  churches  have  shown  a  tendency,  so  general,  to 
depart  from  the  faith  whidi  their  fathers  cherished,  and  in  defense  of 
which  they  endured  persecution  and  exile ;  that  the  Scriptural  doctrines 
of  their  ancient  confession  have  so  slight  a  hold  on  the  sons  of  the 
Pilgrims ;  whilst  every  new  form  of  error  finds  a  cordial  welcome  and 
congenial  home.  We  think  reflection  must  convince  the  intelligent  and 
candid  mind,  that  the  dogmas  which  we  have  just  enumerated  consti- 
tute one  leading  element  in  the  clew  to  the  mystery.  These,  releasing 
the  minds  of  men  from  the  restraints  of  God^s  law,  refer  them  to  '  the 
light  of  reason,'  and  '  the  nature  of  things,'  to  know  what  is  truth 
and  duty.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  theology  of  Calvin,  of 
Augustine  and  Paul,  the  motto  of  which  is  <  Faith  before  reason,' 
should  be  rejected,  the  Rationalism  of  Pelagius  be  embraced,  and  the 
atheistic  tendencies  thereto  appropriate  be  developed."  In  another  place 
he  writes :  *'  We  venerate  the  memory  of  Edwards,  and  esteem  and  love 
many  of  the  disciples  of  his  theology.  But  the  history  of  a  century 
confirms  the  conviction  resulting  from  a  priori  considerations,  that  the 
principles  of  his  system  are  irreconcilably  hostile  to  the  doctrines  of 
grace  which  he  loved ;  and  must  operate  as  heretofore,  so  always,  to 
corrupt  and  destroy  them.'' 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  American  Theological  Review,  and  the 
Puritan  Recorder,  to  these  attacks  on  the  Edwardean  system.  They 
will  see  that  due  justice  is  done  to  the  author,  and  will  perhaps  be 
led  to  suspect  that  the  Edwardeanism  which  they  so  zealously  defend  is 
not  everywhere  recognized  as  identical  with  orthodoxy. 

We  would  again  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  author  of  the 
'*  Elohim  Revealed."  We  believe  it  is  fitted  to  accomplish  a  good  work  in 
the  service  of  a  Scriptural  theology.  We  would  gladly  place  a  cx^y 
in  the  hands  of  every  Pastor  and  Theological  Student  in  New  England. 
The  work  is  well  written — the  opinions  of  the  author  are  clearly  ex- 
pressed and  well  arranged.  The  course  of  thought  can  be  followed 
with  satisfaction,  with  little  or  none  of  that  confusion  which  the  peru- 
sal or  the  attempt  at  the  perusal  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckenridge's  notorious 
treatises  invariably  induces.  But  the  clearness,  method,  and  consistency 
of  Dr.  Baird  only  serve  to  set  off  the  weakness  of  his  interpretations  of 
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the  Scriptures,  and  the  pitiable  and  almost  imbecile  subservience  to  the 
dogmas  of  mere  human  tradition 

Rawlimson's  Bamptom  LvoruRB3 — ^Thb  Historical  Evidenobs  of 
THB  Truth  of  thb  Scripture  Rbcords* — This  volume  is  the  most 
timely  and  valuable  contribution  to  Theological  Science,  which  the 
reason  has  ever  produced.  It  is  especially  timely  because  what  with  the 
destructive  criticism  of  DeWette  and  the  scarcely  more  conservative 
Bible  History  of  Bunsen,  the  impression  has  been  left  on  many  minds, 
that  little  was  likely  to  be  said  in  defense  of  the  historic  verity  of  the 
Old  Testament,  if,  indeed,  the  misgiving  has  not  occurred  to  some  that 
there  was  little  that  could  be  offered  strong  enough  to  stand  the  scru- 
tiny of  thorough  historical  criticism.  It  is  valuable,  considering  the 
high  authority  from  which  it  comes,  and  the  candid  yet  thorough  man- 
ner in  which  the  discussions  are  conducted.  The  editor  of  Herodotus 
will  not  be  charged  with  superficial  scholarship.  An  examination  of 
the  work  will  convince  any  candid  person  that  he  is  master  of  his  sub- 
ject We  attach  especial  importance  to  his  defense  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  do  not  overlook  his  consideration  of  the  New. 

The  thanks  of  all  American  theologians  are  due  to  Messrs  Gould  it 
Lincoln  for  the  enterprise  and  promptness  with  which  they  have  pub- 
lished a  second  volume  of  the  Bampton  Lectures.  Theology  will  not 
toon  forget  either  Mansel  or  Rawlinson. 

Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  of  RELToiOM.f — This  edition  of  But- 
ler's Analogy  is  similar  to  that  of  his  ethical  writings,  and,  like  it, 
was  prepared  by  Dr.  Champlin  for  the  convenience  of  students  in 
collies  and  higher  schools.  The  type  is  excellent  The  text  is  bro- 
ken into  numbered  paragraphs,  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  to  each  of  these  divisions  is  prefixed  the  appropriate  title 

»  The  Historical  JEvidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Recorde  stated  anew^ 
mth  special  rtjertnee  to  the  doubts  and  discoveries  of  modem  times.  Id  eight 
Lectures,  deliyered  in  the  Oxford  University  pulpit,  in  the  year  1869,  on  tho 
Bampton  Foundation.  By  Gkorok  Rawlinson,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow,  and  Editor  of 
*'The  History  of  Herodotus^*'  kc.  From  the  London  edition,  with  the  Notes 
translated.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.    1860.     12mo.    pp.454. 

f  Bishop  Butler's  Ancdogy  of  Religion^  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Course  of  Nature,  Edited,  with  an  analysis,  by  J.  T.  Cbampun,  D.  D., 
President  of  WaterviUe  College.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  4  Co,  1860.  ISmo. 
pp.  SlSb 
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or  heading.  No  other  analysis  is  given  besides  that  furnished  bj 
these  headings,  which  the  eje  can  Readily  catch  and  follow.  The 
edition  may  be  considered  as  the  best  accessible  for  the  special  uses 
for  which  it  was  prepared.  We  think,  however,  it  should  have  been 
distinctlj  stated  on  the  title-page  that  Che  second  part  is  greatly 
abridged. 

Pa  let's  Evidences  or  CHRisnANirr.* — Archbishop  Whately  seeras 
aroused  by  the  Infidelity  without  the  English  Church,  and  the  rather 
questionable  faith  in  some  quarters  within  it,  to  suggest  his  own  opin- 
ions in  respect  to  certain  principles  that  are  much  controverted.  These 
opinions  are  propounded  in  the  form  of  annotations  to  certain  passages 
of  Paley's  well  known  work.  These  annotations  are  neither  bo  fre- 
quent nor  so  long  as  could  be  desired,  but  they  are  always  pertinent, 
both  to  the  subject  discussed  and  to  the  state  of  opinions  now  preva- 
lent in  Great  Britain.  For  example,  in  the  introduction,  in  discussing 
the  opinion  put  forth  very  earnestly  by  many  Christians,  that  faith  is 
not  founded  in  evidence,  and  cannot  be  strengthened  by  argument,  he 
prints  side  by  side,  on  a  single  leaf^  an  extract  from  Hume's  Essay  on 
Miracles — another  from  the  British  Critic — and  still  another  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review — all  teaching  the  same  doctrine,  and  exalting  faith 
at  the  expense  of  reasoning — while  Dr.  Whately  is  content  with  at- 
taching some  half  a  dozen  texts  of  Scripture,  pointing  in  the  other 
direction. 

In  his  annotations  on  miracles  he  gives  a  long  extract  from  R.  W. 
Emerson's  notorious  Cambridge  discourse,  including  the  reference  to 
"the  blowing  clover,"  and  "  the  falling  rain."  This  he  prefaces  thus: 
"  Here  is  a  specimen  [to  which  many  more  might  have  been  added]  of 
the  transcendental  style  in  which  some  of  these  philosophers  seek  to 
enlighten  mankind."  He  follows  it  with  the  pithy  comment,  ♦*  If  thou 
hast  any  tidings,"  says  Falstaff  to  Pistol,  *'  prithee  deliver  them  like  a 
roan  of  this  world." 

We  regret  only  that  these  Whately  annotations  are  not  ten  times  as 
numerous  as  we  find  them  to  be.  They  add  great  interest,  and  much 
value,  to  this  very  handsome  and  readable  volume,  which  has  the  addi- 
tional feature  of  a  good  index. 


*  A  Vi$w  of  ih4  Evideneet  of  Chruiianity^  In  Three  Parts.  By  William 
Palet,  M.  a.  With  Annotations  bj  Richard  Whatelt,  D.  D.,  Archbisbop  of 
Dublin.    New  York  :  James  Miller,  486  Broadway.    1860.    Sva    pp.  407. 
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WoRKB  OT  Dr.  BififOKs.* — ^The  Gongreg^tioiial  Board  of  Pablicatioii 
bare  weaed  Yolumo  ill  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Emraons.  This,  like  Vol. 
11, 18  deroted  to  Diseovnrtes  on  Systematic  Theology.  It  contains  the 
discoorses  inoladed  in  Vol.  Y  of  the  edition  fmbKshed  in  1842,  with  the 
addition  of  twelve  diteourses  selected  from  Dr.  Emmons^i  manuscripts, 
and  placed  in  their  appropriate  logical  positions.  These  new  discourses 
seem  to  hare  been  well  selected  and  decidedly  increase  the  ralue  of  the 
volume.  Their  character,  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Emmons's 
mode  of  thought  and  expression,  may  be  inferred  from  their  titles. 
^The  Moral  Inability  of  Sinners.**  '^Holiness  intrintieaUy  excellent 
and  TainaUe."  We  itaHciee  the  word  intrinsically,  to  indicate  an 
important  peculiarity  of  the  discourse.  "  The  iaiallible  Evidence  of  a 
Gracious  Spirit."  "The  full  Assurance  of  Hope."  "Spiritaai  Darkness." 
^  Saints  as  they  appear  to  GKxI."  "  The  Duty  and  Btosaing  of  acknowl- 
edging God  in  all  Things;"  ^God  bestows  his  Blessings  when  his 
People  are  prepared  to  receive  them."  '^  Orenaat  with  God  and  his 
People."  ^'XJmon  in  the  Ohnreh."  ''Reflections  upon  the  Death  of 
Christ,"  ''  The  present  Judgments  of  God  upon  the  Wicked  indicative 
of  their  future  Retribution." 

Yiaws  IK  New  England  TflaoLoor.f — The  saying  is  sonMtimes  re- 
peated^  that  ''  a  dead  carcass  at  a  distance  smells  as  a  grateful  perfume." 
So,  we  doubt  not,  will  these  two  pamphlets  begin  to  emit  grateful  odors 
when  seenled  at  New  York,  become  doubly  grateful  at  Princeton,  and 
occasion  the  most  delightful  sensations  at  Danville,  Kentucky.  Poor 
New  England  I  What  would  our  theological  confederacy  do  without 
her  to  mourn  over ;  and  to  what  occupation  could  some  of  her  own 
sons  betake  themselves,  if  they  had  not  her  to  malign  f 

Miss  CATBBaiKB  Bikchbr's  Appeal  to  the  Pboplb.^ — Some 
cvunples  of  the  teadiings  of  the  common  sense  to  which  the  author 

•  The  Warki  of  Natkankl  Smmam^  2>.  R,  Third  Psetor  of  the  Church  in 
FrankHn,  Mass.,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  life.  Edited  by  Jacob  Ids,  D.  D.  Vol. 
ni.    Boston :  Congregational  Board  of  Publication.    1860. 

j  Views  in  New  England  Theology,  By  a  Company  of  Ministers.  No.  1.  The 
New  England  Theology  contrasted  with  the  New  Arminlanism.  No.  9.  The  New 
Apostasy ;  or  a  word  to  the  Laodiceans.    Boston:  Crocker  [k  Brswater.    1900. 

X  An  Appeal  to  the  people  in  behalf  of  their  rights  as  authorixed  interpreters 
of  the  Bible.     By  CAtRniKi  E.  Bkiobsb,  Author  of  *^  Common  Sense  applied 
to  ReKgion,*'  Ac,  Ao.,  ke.    New  York:  Harper  k  Brothers.    1860.    12ma 
pp.  880. 
VOL.  xvni.  82 
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would  Advlte  the  people  to  appeal  aguut  the  Hieologiant  and  the  Meta- 
pbjsioiansy  are  tbe  following :  ^  The  nmiure  cf  nUndj  tk$  philosophy  of 
mind^  and  menial  pkUoioph^,  are  teraaa  all  ezpreeakig  the  tane  thing.'* 

**  Per  is  the  Latin  word  for  6y,  and  eon  it  tbe  word  for  wMouL 
So  we  have  perceptions  6y  the  senses,  and  conceptions  without  the 
senses." 

We  cannot  advise  our  readers  to  respond  favorably  to  the  appeal  to 
oommon  sense,  as  interpreted  by  such  an  expounder. 

KuBTz^s  HisTOKT  OF  Thi  Ou>  Covsmakt.* — Dr.  Eurtx,  Professor  at 
Dorpat,  tbe  author  of  tbb  extensive  work,  is  an  able  scholar  in  the  Old 
Testament  history  and  theology.  In  these  volumes  we  have,  translated 
and  somewhat  condensed,  his  elaborate  discussions  of  the  history  of 
Israel,  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  death  of  Moses.  To  these  there 
is  prefixed  an  introduction  of  181  pages.  The  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts  or  stages,  the  first  having  for  its  subject  the  Chosen  Family  and 
its  fortunes  to  the  end  of  the  patriarchal  age ;  and  the  second  relating  to 
the  Nation  and  its  Institutions  in  the  time  of«Moses.  There  are  full 
notices  of  the  literature  connected  with  the  difierent  topics,  and  a  con- 
sideration of  the  difficulties  and  conflicting  views  which  have  come  up, 
as  a  result  of  modem  investigations.  Tbe  reader  can  hardly  fail,  even 
when  he  differs  from  the  author  in  judgment,  to  be  enlightened  by  his 
remarks.  Preceding  the  work,  we  have  in  cxxix  pages,  a  summary  of 
Dr.  Eurtx^  treatise  on  ibe  Bible  and  Astronomy,  in  which  the  rela- 
tions of  Scripture  to  Science — Geology  as  well  as  Astronomy — are 
handled.  We  commend  the  volumes  to  the  attention  of  ministers  and 
theological  students. 

Qbrlacb*8  Commbntart  on  the  Pkntatkuch.  f — Commentaries  on 
the  Old  Testament  are  greatly  needed — Commentaries,  we  mean,  which 
present  the  fruits  of  modem  scholarship  in  a  believing  spirit, — and 
on  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  are  they  so  much  required  as  on 
the  Pentateuch.  This  work  of  a  learned  and  devout  Oemaan  divine 
does  not  aim  to  be  a  critical  handbook,  but  is  popular  in  its  design  and 
structure, — not  popular,  however,  in  the  sense  of  inaccurate  or  diffuse. 
It  is  founded  in  thorough  scholarly  researches,  but  is  written  for  intelli- 
gent laymen  rather  than  for  the  cleigy.    The  style  is  ludd  and  con- 

**H%»tory  €f  tks  Old  Tutament^  from  tbe  Oennan  of  Dr.  Eumn,  D.  D.,  Profeasor 
tff  Theology  at  Dorpat,  Ac.    4  vols.  8vo.  Plnfaiddphis:  Lindsay  A  ^aklstOD.  1850- 

f  (hmmeniary  en  the  Pentateuch,  Translated  from  the  German  of  One  Yoii 
Qkrlach.    By  Rev.  H.  Dowlimo.    Philadelphia :  Smith,  English  A  Co.    1860. 
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deoted.  The  matter  it  intlniotireaod  satiafcctorj.  Of  ooarte  quesiioiM 
of  difficulty  CMiBot  in  all  cases  be  handled  and  solved  in  a  book  like 
this,  though  sudi  questions,  so  fieur  as  we  know,  are  not  e?aded.  We 
commend  this  work  to  the  patronage  and  study  of  all  who  seek  for 
light  on  the  interesting  portion  of  the  sacred  volume  of  which  it  treats. 

Notes  ow  the  Old  Tbstaiient.* — ^We  have,  from  the  press  of  W. 
S.  d?  A.  Martien,  of  Philadelphia,  two  volumes  of  commentaries  on 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  of  Glasgow.  The  first 
contains  the  Pentateuch,  and  book  of  Joshua;  the  second,  the  histori- 
cal books  from  Judges  to  Esther,  inclusive.  The  text,  which  is  that  of 
the  authorized  version,  is  printed  upon  each  left  band  page,  with  a  cen- 
tral column  of  references;  while  the  corresponding  explanatory  notes 
are  placed  upon  the  page  opposite.  The  notes  are,  of  course,  very 
brief;  but  in  general,  so  far  as  we  have  examined,  they  are  sufficiently 
extended  and  critical  to  afford  the  necessary  means  for  an  intelligent 
perusal  of  these  portions  of  Scripture.  A  clearer  and  less  crowded 
type  would  have  rendered  the  page  more  attractive,  and  less  trying  to 
the  eyes. 

Alford*s  Greek  TESTAiiENT.f — No  one  can  look  into  this  book, 
without  being  struck  with  the  extreme  finish  and  elegance  of  its  typog- 
raphy. Were  it  not  for  the  paper,  which,  though  very  fine,  has  some- 
thing American  in  its  gloss,  one  might  take  it  for  a  first-rate  specimen 
of  the  English  press.  It  i^pears,  indeed,  to  be  almost  a  fac*«imile  of 
the  English  book,  representing  it  in  all  particulars  with  minute  and 
conscientious  exactness.  The  original  work  consists  of  four  volumes, 
the  first  of  which — the  one  now  republished — comprises  the  four  gos* 

•  Tks  Pentateuek  and  Book  o/Jo$hua.  With  an  originml  and  copious  critical 
and  explanatory  Commentarj.  By  the  Rer.  Robkrt  JjkMinoN,  D.D.,  minister 
of  St  Paurs  Pariah,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  PhUadalphU:  William  a  A  Alfred 
Ifartien.     1S60.    pp.  8SS. 

7%€  H%9Urietd  Bock$  9f  ike  Holy  ScnptursM.  Judges,  Rath,  I  Samuel,  II 
Samuel,  I  Kings,  II  Kings,  I  Chroniclee,  II  Chronicles,  Enra,  Nehemiah,  Esther. 
With  a  critical  and  explanatory  Commentary.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson, 
D.  D.,  mmister  of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  Glasgow,  ScotUnd.  Philadelphia:  WilUam 
a  A  Alfred  Martien.    18S0.    pp.  SSa 

t  The  Greek  Ihiament;  with  a  critioaUy  revised  Text;  a  Digest  of  Various 
Readings;  Msrgtnal .Befermets  to  Verbal  and  Idomstie  Usage;  Prolegomena ; 
and  a  CriUcal  and  Exegetioal  Commentary.  For  the  use  of  Theological  StudenU 
and  Ministers.  By  Hssbt  Aljoro,  B.  D.,  BCinister  of  Quebec  Chapel,  London, 
and  late  Fellow  of  Trmity  College,  Cambridge.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vol  I,  oon- 
tiOning  the  Four  Gospels.  Kew  Tork:  Harper  A  Brothers,  FrankUn  Square. 
1869.    pp.  100  and  SSA. 
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pels,  and  n  printed  from  the  Mrd  English  editioB.  The  fact  that  a 
third  edition  was  called  for  within  four  or  fire  years  after  die  i^pearance 
of  the  first,  proves  that  the  work  has  been  reoetred  bj  its  anther's  own 
countrymen  with  a  high  degree  of  appreciation  and  fitvor.  This  recep- 
tion is  perhaps  not  less  creditable  to  the  English  public  than  to  Mr. 
Alford  himself.  Among  the  commentaries  on  the  Bible  which,  for  a 
generation  past,  have  been  produced  by  English  hands,  hardly  any  one 
could  be  found,  until  very  lately,  which  at  all  corresponded  to  the 
present  advanced  state  of  biblical  science.  The  most  have  shown  an 
entire  ignorance  of  those  contributions  which  critical,  philological, 
and  historical  studies,  pursued  in  recent  times,  and  principally  by  Ger- 
man scholars,  have  made  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Not  a  few  English  commentators  would  seem  to  have  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  sacrilege  the  attempt  to  be  wise  above  Pearson  and 
Horsley,  and  to  have  felt  that  whatsoever  is  more  than  that  must  come 
from  the  evil  spirit  of  German  rationalism.  One  might  have  doubted 
whether  the  English  public,  brought  up  to  a  biblical  literature  of  this 
kind,  would  give  an  intelligent  and  hearty  welcome  to  a  scholar  like 
Alford,  who  shows  himself  familiar  with  the  best  works  of  German  exege- 
sis, though  without  surrendering  his  own  judgment  either  to  German  or 
to  English  authority.  The  characteristics  of  his  mind  and  scholarship 
appear  in  the  interesting  Prolegomena  which  occupy  the  first  hundred 
pages  of  the  volume.  They  are  written  with  perfect  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness, and  have  something  in  their  very  style  which  marks  their  author 
as  honest,  earnest,  fair-minded,  and  truth-loving.  In  his  views  he  is 
liberal  and  independent,  yet  at  the  same  time  sober  and  sensible.  His 
freedom  and  sincerity  of  thought  are  well  illustrated  in  his  remarks  on 
the  inspiration  of  the  evangelists.  While  he  insbts  strongly  that  a  real 
supernatural  influence  was  exerted  on  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writers,  he 
not  only  rejects  ibe  hypothesb  of  verbal  inspiration,  but  even  admits 
that  the  Gospel  narratives  are  not  absolutely  consistent  and  exact — that 
they  contain  a  certain  insignificant  proportion  of  discrepancies  and  inac- 
curacies on  matters  of  mere  detail.  And  he  urges  that  '^  we  need  not  be 
afraid  to  recognize  real  discrepancies,  in  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  truth. 
Christianity  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  the  gainer  by  any  conceal- 
ment, warping  or  avoidance  of  the  plain  truth,  whereiver  it  is  to  be  fbund.** 
Tet  he  is  not  over-prompt  to  concede  the  existence  of  every  alleged 
inconsistency  in  the  New  Testament  biographers.  "The  fiur  Christian 
critic,"  he  says,  will  have  *^  no  desire  to  create  discrepancies,  but  rather 
every  desire  truthfully  and  justly  to  solve  them ;"  and  accordingly  he 
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lays  down   rules  by  which   the  number  of  what  he  regards  as  real 
discrepancies  is  reduced  within  narrow  limits. 

After  86?eral  sections  which  treat  of  the  gospels  in  common,  our 
author  proceeds  to  take  them  up  one  by  one,  and  to  discuss  the  author- 
ship of  each,  the  time  of  its  composition,  the  particular  aim  or  plan  of 
its  writer,  and  the  characteristics  of  his  work.  In  what  be  says  of  Mat- 
thew, be  gives  an  illustration  of  bis  own  candor,  by  abandoning  the  opin- 
ion which  he  defended  in  his  first  edition,  that  Matthew's  gospel,  as  we 
have  it,  is  a  Greek  version  of  a  book  first  written  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  in 
the  Aramaic  dialect  then  current  in  Palestine.  To  this  change  of  view  he 
has  been  led,  partly  by  observing  that  several  of  thePathers  who  assert  a 
Hebrew  original  appear  to  have  labored  under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  the  so-called  ^'Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews" — an  i^pocryphal 
and  heretical  work  adopted  by  the  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes — was  the 
original  of  our  Greek  gospel ;  but  still  more  by  a  close  and  careful 
study  of  the  Greek  text  itself  which  has  convinced  him  that  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  Manj 
critics  have  been  disposed  to  accept  the  tradition  of  a  primitive  Hebrew 
gospel,  as  furnishing  a  key  to  the  extensive  and  remarkable  parallelism 
of  expression  between  the  four  evangelists,  and  especially  the  first  tbre^ 
of  them — the  so-called  synoptic  evangelists.  The  same  phenomenon, 
however,  has  been  more  generally  explained  by  assuming  that  each 
evangelist,  after  the  first,  used  the  narratives  of  his  predecessors,  copying, 
altering,  abridging,  and  inserting,  according  to  his  own  plan  or  purpose; 
though  in  regard  to  the  order^  succession,  every  possible  hypothesis  has 
found  its  confident  advocates.  But  our  author  maintains  that  the  varia- 
tions of  the  difiEerent  writers  ;are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  forbid  both  these 
explanations,  and  that  we  cannot  suppose,  either,  that  the  evangelists  de- 
pended on  each  other,  or  that  they  all  borrowed  independently  from  a 
common  documentary  source.  Heat  taches  himself  strongly  to  the  theory 
that  the  parallelisms  in  question  were  derived  from  an  oral  tradition  in 
regard  to  the  acts  and  sayings  of  our  Lord,  which  established  itself  very 
early  among  the  teachers  and  preachers  of  the  new  faith,  the  same  things 
being  repeated  in  much  the  same  way,  so  as  to  present  a  general 
umilarity,  in  the  midst  of  endless  varieties  of  expression  and  state- 
ment That  John's  gospel  differs  so  widely  from  the  rest,  he  explains — 
not  from  any  purpose  on  his  part  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  pre- 
ceding narratives ;  for  how  then  should  he  have  so  much  in  common 
with  them  ? — ^but  because  his  special  design  to  represent  the  "  deeper 
spiritual  verities  "  taught  by  our  Lord  in  reference  "  to  His  own  Divine 
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Person  and  Misnon,^  carried  him  away  from  the  beaten  track  of  the 
prevailing  oral  tradition,  into  a  distinct  and  less  frequented  field  of  eran- 
gelic  historj.  The  genuineness  of  the  gospel  is  maintained  in  an  in- 
teresting disonssion  against  the  attacks  of  Baar,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
considers  it  to  have  arisen  by  a  pions  fraud  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century.  The  principal  objection  is  found  in  the  remarkable  fact  that 
no  undoubted  reference  to  it  is  discoverable  in  the  extant  remains  of 
Christian  literature  prior  to  the  middle  of  that  century.  This  fact  our 
author  does  not  deny,  but  he  claims  that  the  universal  recognition  of 
the  work  after  that  time  would  be  quite  unaccountable,  if  it  had  never 
until  then  been  known  or  heard  of.  In  this  case  the  internal  evidence 
is  so  strong  in  favor  of  the  book,  that  hardly  any  historical  difficultiea 
would  suffice  to  overthrow  it,  and  certainly  not,  when  they  are  of  a 
merely  negative  character,  drawn  from  the  silence  of  a  fern  writers, 
whose  surviving  pieces  would  hardly  fill  a  thin  duodecimo  volume.  Who 
can  t>elieve  that  a  work  of  such  matchless  depth  and  sweetness,  and 
bearing  on  its  very  f^nt  the  efident  stamp  of  divintty,  is  only  the 
handiwork  of  an  obscure  fbrger  t 

Our  author  concludes  his  prolegomena  with  an  account  of  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  construct  a  critical  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  the  materials,  manuscripts,  versions,  and  citations,  on 
which  such  attempts  are  founded.  On  Lachmann*s  edition  be  passes 
an  unfavorable  judgment,  and  gives  the  place  of  honor  to  TtschendorTs. 
Yet  he  has  not  adopted  TischendorTs  text,  but  has  formed  a  text  for 
himself  by  independent  examination  and  criticism  of  the  authorities. 
At  the  same  time  he  puts  it  into  the  power  of  his  readers,if  so  inclined, 
to  do  the  same  work  for  themselves,  and  to  accept  his  conclusions  or  to 
take  up  othent,  according  to  their  own  judgment  The  materials  for  the 
textual  critic — the  various  readings  of  the  manuscripts,  with  the  other 
evidences  which  must  be  considered  in  ascertaining  tbo  true  readings — 
are  given  at  the  fbot  of  each  page,  with  great  thoroughness  and  exact- 
ness, yet  in  a  very  compact  and  useable  form.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  work,  and  is  one  which  gives  it  a  very 
high  value.  Along  with  this  critical  commentary,  though  kept  by  a 
judicious  arrangement  quite  distinct  from  it,  is  an  cxegeiical  comnaent- 
ary,  defoted  to  the  interpretation  and  elucidation  of  the  text.  Mr. 
Alford  has  evidently  acquainted  himself  with  the  best  exegetical  writeta 
on  the  New  Testament,  and  has  made  a  careful  and  diligent  use  of  their 
labors.  His  notes  contain  much  valuable  matter  compressed  into  a 
small  space.     His  readers  will  have  no  occasion  to  complain  of  excea- 
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sive  fbllneai  or  wearisome  prolixity.  They  will  be  much  more  likely  to 
complain  that  the  commentary  is  less  extended  than  they  could  wish  to 
have  it;  that  points  of  interest  are  sometimes  passed  orer  in  silence,  or 
DotanfSciently  dwelt  upon.  Perhaps  the  author  was  afraid  of  making 
his  work  too  \»jXky  and  thus  shutting  it  out  from  general  use.  If  he 
has  erred  in  this  respect,  it  is  an  error  on  the  right  side.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  English  work,  covering  the  same  ground,  which  offors  so 
mudi  help  to  the  thorough  student  of  the  Bible,  as  he  will  find  in  these 
brief,  clear,  senuble,  and  instructive  notes. 

8tub*8  Words  ov  thi  Lord  Jiaus.* — ^This  work,  whose  present- 
ation to  the  American  public  we  owe  to  the  enterprising  house  of 
Smith,  English  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  will  need  no  commendatory 
notice  to  any  one  who  has  been  familiar  witli  it  in  its  original  Qerman 
form.  It  was  first  published,  we  believe,  about  tbe  year  1843,  and 
now  comes  before  us  in  a  translation  from  the  second  German  edition. 
The  title  indicates  the  part  of  the  New  Testament  of  which  the  author 
treats,  and  shows  that  his  plan  is  a  quite  unusual  one  for  a  Biblical 
commentator.  He  has  confined  his  view  entirely  to  the  words  which 
were  spoken  by  our  Lord  himself,  separating  them  altogether  from  all 
the  narrative,  discoursings,  ^.,  by  which  the  sacred  writers  have  sur- 
rounded them,  except,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  a  reference  to  or  an  explana- 
tion of  these  surroundings  is  essential  to  the  full  development  of  the 
thought.  In  this  way  he  endeavors  to  set  before  the  reader  the  truth 
as  it  was  uttered  by  the  Great  Teacher — apart  from  all  comments,  ex- 
planations or  additions,  even  from  those  who  were  His  inspired  messen- 
gers to  the  world — and  to  give,  in  one  connected  whole,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  what  He  taught,  while  He  was  on  earth.  Herein  is  the 
first  and  great  peculiarity  of  his  work ;  and,  while  we  rejoice  to  believe, 
that  whatever  the  Apostles  or  Evangelists  have  written  for  the  Church 
is  only  the  communication  of  the  things  of  Christ  through  the  Holy 
^irit,  and  that  thus  their  doctrine  is  one  with  His,  yet  we  cannot  but 
feel,  that,  in  this  very  peculiarity,  the  author  has  given  to  these  volumes 
an  especial  interest  and  value.  Every  Christian  mind  will  gladly  follow 
the  meditations  of  a  devout  and  thoughtful  scholar,  as  he  lingers  within 
the  circle  of  the  Lord's  own  teachings.     Every  such  mind,  we  think, 

*  Tke  Word*  of  the  Lord  Jenu,  By  Rudolf  Stieb,  Doctor  of  Theology, 
Chief  Pastor  and  Superintendent  of  Schkeuditz.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  .William 
B.  Popi  of  London.  Nine  volumes.  8vo.  Philadelphia :  Smith,  English  A  Oo 
1869. 
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will  aoknowMge  that  the  meditatioiu  of  luoh  a  scholar  are  reoorded 
here. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  book  as  a  oomnentarj,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  giro  any  very  full  idea  in  a  brief  noUcs  like  the  present 
Dr.  Stier  is  not^  Hke  most  of  the  German  coounentators  of  our  daj, 
connected  with  a  Unirersity,  but  is  engaged  in  the  active  labors  of  the 
ministry.  A  result  of  this  fact  i^  that  his  work  is  less  exclusively 
8dM>1astic  and  critical  than  those  of  many  other  writers.  So  far,  how- 
ever, from  apologizing  for  this  differenee,  the  author  regards  it  as  a 
great  advantage,  and  he  takes  occasion  to  speak,  with  considerable 
seventy,  of  *'  a  certain  dead,  dry  handling  of  the  Word  of  life,  whi<^  is 
called  the  purely  scientific,**  as  well  as  of  *'  the  mere  Professor,**  who 
does  not  or  "  cannot  use  his  wisdom  in  preaching."  We  agree  very 
fully  with  much  of  what  he  says  upon  this  subject ;  more  especially  as 
it  is  directed  against  those  who,  with  an  assumed  supericdty  by  reason  of 
their  University  learning,  look  with  contempt  upon  the  pastor  who  studies 
the  Word  while  he  preaches  it,  or  discovers  the  power  and  beauty  of  the 
truth,  as  he  sees  it  working  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  But  while  we 
thus  assent  to  his  views  in  part,  we  believe  that  he  goes  too  far,  and 
that  his  feelings  have  carried  him  beyond  what  might  be  his  better 
judgment  The  scholastic  tendency  is  so  strong  in  Germany,  that  every- 
thing is  brought,  if  we  may  so  ^>eak,  to  the  University  standard,  while, 
oftentimes,  by  no  means  due  regard  is  paid  to  that  which,  whether  de- 
signedly or  not,  deviates  from  it  The  work  before  us,  we  believe, 
has  suffered  in  this  way.  For  a  considerable  number  of  years  it  did 
not  meet  with  all  that  Csvor  at  the  hands  of  scholars  which  it  deserved, 
and  mainly  for  this  reason ;  while  it  is  only  of  late  that  it  has  at  length 
forced  its  way,  by  its  own  real  merits,  into  its  just  place.  The  author 
himself  complains,  that,  in  the  view  of  such  men  as  Meyer  and  Briick- 
ner,  "there  is  no  such  expositor  as  Stier;*' — and  with  truth,  for,  while 
no  mention  is  made  of  him  in  the  lotig  list  of  noteworthy  commentators 
given  by  the  latter  of  these  two  writers,  he  is  distinctly  excluded  by  the 
former  from  his  plan,  because  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  "  the 
strictly  scientiiic  exegesis.**  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  some 
of  the  most  recent  German  scholars  notice  thn  work  with  decided  con^- 
mendation.— Now  th^  careful  reader  of  our  author*s  preface,  we  think, 
will  not  fail  to  discover  that  his  indignation  has  been  excited,  not  with- 
out more  or  less  of  justice,  by  this  disr^rd  on  the  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  scholastic  men,  and  hence  we  have  said,  that  his  feelingSy  as  it 
seems  to  us,  have  carried  him  beyond  his  better  judgment ; — beyond 
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kii  better  jwigmiHt^  we  tay,  because,  to  our  apprehenaioo,  his  position 
is  not  altogether  the  right  one.  The  professed  exegetical  scholar  and 
the  pastor,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  somewhat  apt  to  treat  one  another  a 
little  unfairly  in  this  matter  of  Biblical  interpretation.  The  professed 
scholar,  on  the  one  side,  remembers  that,  for  a  score  of  years,  he  has 
been  giving  the  most  critical  attention  to  the  text,  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  original  languages,  to  the  rules  and  requirements  of  grammar,  <fec., 
and  he  fiiUs  into  the  belief  that  one  who  has  not  studied  as  long,  or  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  aa  himself,  oan  know  but  little  of  the  subject 
The  pastor,  on  the  other  side,  is  in  eonUnual  danger  of  partaking  in  the 
common  prejudice  against  those  who  are  mere  studenti,  and  who,  as  it 
is  said,  ^  know  nothing  of  the  world."  And  thus  the  two,  who  should 
be  in  the  most  perfeot  and  pleasant  harmony,  are,  now  and  then, 
cherishing  in  their  secret  souls  a  feeling  which  is  far  removed  from  the 
respect  justly  owed  by  the  one  to  the  other.  The  truth,  probably,  here 
as  in  all  similar  cases,  is  that  neither  of  the  two  parties  can  safely  be 
left  to  himself;  there  are  Cfils  to  which  each  is  exposed,  and  no  less 
certainly  are  there  advantages  possessed  by  each.  The  ''dry  handling 
of  the  Word  of  life,"  of  which  Dr.  Sder  complains,  is  doubtless  of  more 
value  to  ihe  church  than  he  is  wont  to  tliink — at  least,  if  he  would  in- 
clude under  this  ''dry  handling"  that  which  is  done  by  those  who 
(with  a  Christian  qnrit,  indeed)  approach  the  Bible  as  critical  students 
— commenting  upon  it  in  the  light  of  grammar  and  linguistic  usage — 
as  they  would  approach  any  other  ancient  work,  with  the  simple  desire 
to  ascertain  precisely  what  the  author  meant  by  each  sentence,  and 
what  were  the  doctrines  or  opinions  set  forth  in  each  successive  chap- 
ter, but  without  a  single  thought  of  exhorting  any  congregation  or  any 
soul.  Such  men  are  in  danger  of  dwelling  too  much  upon  the  grammar, 
no  doubt,  and  too  little  upon  tlie  great  truths,  but  they  escape  an  equal, 
if  not  far  greater  danger,  on  another  side.  The  constant,  almost  irre- 
sbtible  tendeney  of  the  pastor  is  to  put  something  of  his  own  subject- 
ivity into  the  Scripture;  to  find  in  some  plain,  straight-forward  teach- 
iug  of  Christ  or  the  Apostles  a  profoundness  of  meaning,  which  is,  in 
reality,  only  a  thought  suggested  to  his  own  mind,  by  one  means  or 
another,  in  connection  with  that  teaching,  but  not  legitimately  or  neces- 
sarily derived  from  it ;  or,  as  Jowett  says,  to  "  sermonize  over  the  text 
instead  of  explaining  it."  And  when  we  are  considering  tMrely  the 
question  a$  to  what  u  tk4  true  interpretation  of  the  Bible^  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  Church  has  not  suffered  more  in  the  past,  and 
whether  it  is  not  likely  to  suffer  more  in  the  future,  from  sermonizing 
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thao  from  gramnMir;  whether  a  commetikLry  is  not  better,  when 
it  comes  from  the  earefUl  and  *Mry"  stndeDt,  who  leaves  eadi 
Chrittian  to  find  his  own  sermon,  than  it  is  when  it  proceeds  from  the 
less  critical  and  more  hortatory  pastor.  These  remarks  we  have  ex- 
tended to  a  greater  length  than  we  coald  have  wished,  not  only  because 
the  author's  pre&ce  afforded  an  opportunity  of  bearing  witness  against 
what  we  believe  to  be  erroneous  views,  but  also  because  we  think 
the  author  himself  has  found  a  good  many  things  in  the  text,  which 
he  might  never  have  thought  of,  had  he  not  i^proached  it  as  a  sermon- 
ixer,  or  which,  if  he  had  thought  of  them,  he  might  not  have  given 
to  the  world;  and  m>m€  of  these  things,  to  say  the  least,  do  not  add  to 
the  value  of  bis  work. 

Dr.  Stier,  however,  is  not  a  pastor  as  opposed  to  being  a  scholar. 
Indeed,  we  may  almost  say,  that  no  German,  in  whatever  position, 
would  venture  to  publish  such  a  work  as  his  professes  to  be,  without 
being  more  of  a  scholar  than  the  great  majority  even  of  University  men 
in  our  country.  His  student  character  and  his  extended  learning  dis- 
play themselves  on  almost  every  page,  and  he  thus  has  peculiar  quali- 
ficationt  for  making  the  highest  style  of  commentary, — a  commentary, 
we  mean,  written  by  both  the  pastor  and  the  scholar  united  in  one 
earnest,  thoughtful.  Christian  man. 

The  work  is  too  long — conciseness  is  not  natural  to  the  German 
mind — but  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fisct  of  its  being  a  translation.  It  is 
sometimes  ^  profounder,"  we  think,  than  Matthew  and  John  were.  And, 
in  some  placet,  we  meet  with  views  in  which  the  author  would  find 
New  England  Christians  opposed  to  him.  But  it  is  full  of  true  religious 
feeling,  of  rich  thought,  and  of  the  evidence  of  a  beautiful  love  to  the 
Master  and  the  truth.  It  is,  of  course,  designed  for  those  who  read  the 
original  Greek,  and  can  only  be  fully  enjoyed  by  them.  To  all  such — 
to  pastors  and  students — we  commend  it  cordially.  ^As  to  others  we 
feel  in  greater  doubt,  and  yet  the  ordinary  English  reader  will  discover 
very  much  that  is  suggestive  and  interesting. 

The  first  six  volumes,  together  with  the  ninth,  have  already  been  pub* 
lished;  the  seventh  and  eighth  are  shortly  to  i^pear.  The  last  volume, 
the  ninth,  contains,  besides  "  The  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour,^  a  com- 
mentary on  the Epistleof  James,  contained  in  thirty-two disooitrses.  These 
discourses,  which  are  rather  excellent  specimens  of  Gkrman  sermons, 
differ,  of  course,  from  the  remainder  of  the  work.  The  author  has, 
however,  to  use  his  own  language,  *'  omitted  much  that  was  orally  ex- 
pounded and  Implied  in  exhortation,  and  retained  simply  the  concise 
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foDdameaUl  thoughts  which  conduct  the  train  of  expoeition,'*  and  we 
believe  he  has  ''  succeeded  in  presenting  the  whole  in  such  a  form  as 
will  suit  the  reader,'* — in  such  a  form,  we  maj  add,  as  will  tend  to  the 
reader's  instruction  and  edification  also, 

Luthbr's  Commentart  ok  Galatians.* — We  have  in  this  volume 
simplj  a  reprint  of  the  old  translation  of  Luther's  Commentary,  which 
was  made,  we  belie?e,  by  several  persons  now  Unknown,  so  long  ago  as 
1575.  The  present  editor  and  publishers,  indeed,  appear  to  have  had 
no  farther  end  in  view,  beyond  the  mere  giving  the  work  to  our  own 
reading  public  in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form.  And  we  are  very  glad 
that  they  have  been  content  to  do  this  and  nothing  more.  The  intro- 
ductory essay  and  life — the  former  by  Dr.  Sch mucker — will  be  found 
useful  in  the  way  of  reference,  but  as  for  the  Commentary  itself,  there 
would  seem  to  be  almost  as  little  need  of  calling  attention  to  it  here,  as 
of  commending  the  Epistle  which  it  expounds.  For  the  favorable  re- 
ception of  anew  edition  of  such  a  book,  it  needs  only  to  be  known  that 
it  is  published. 

LiLUK  ON  THESSALONiANs.f — ^Il)]s  volumc  coutaius  a  series  of  ex- 
pository lectures  on  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  delivered  ori- 
ginally by  the  author  in  his  own  pulpit  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
congregation.  We  believe  his  especial  design — "  to  apply  the  results  of 
a  critical  study  of  the  Greek  text  to  the  uses  of  popular  instruction  and 
the  edification  of  the  Church," — to  have  been  carried  out  with  greater 
care  than  is  usual  in  discourses  of  this  kind,  and  in  this  particular  re- 
gard we  commend  his  work  to  the  imitation  of  pastors  generally.  He 
has  shown,  as  we  think,  with  considerable  success,  that  the  results  of 
the  most  careful  scholarship,  even  in  the  strictly  grammatical  and  ex^et- 
ical  lines,  may  be  presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  useful  to  minds 
of  every  class,  and,  if  so,  he  may  well  feel  that  he  has  done  something 
to  promote  the  great  end  of  a  universal  interest  in,  and  understanding 


♦  A  Commenlary  on  8t.  PavTs  Epistle  to  the  Galatian*^  by  Martin  Luther — 
to  which  Is  prefixed  Tischer^s  life  of  Lather,  abridged ;  a  short  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Zuingle ;  as  also  a  Discourse  on  the  Olorious  Reformation,  by  S.  8L 
ScHxucKXB,  D.  D.    Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  k  Co.     1860.     Small  8to. 

pp.  ess. 

f  Lechtrm  on  the  Ep%9tUe  of  Paul  to  the  7%e*»alonuui$,  Bj  John  Lillik, 
D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Kingston,  N.  T.  New  York : 
Robert  Garter  A  Brothers.     1860.    8vo.  pp.  58ft. 
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of,  the  New  Testament  among  the  Chrietiant  of  o«r  ooantiy.  If 
the  book  has  anj  special  ikult,  it  is  that  it  laoks  richnesi  of  thought^ 
hot  this  defect  is  so  common  among  works  of  this  class,  that  we 
scarcely  feel  justified  in  making  it  the  subject  of  particular  compbdat 
here ;  and,  indeed,  we  do  not  know  that  any  such  deficiency  would 
be  perceived  by  the  majority  of  earnest  readers.  It  only  remains  to 
say,  that  the  neat  and  attractive  form  in  which  the  publishers  have 
issued  the  volume,  will  make  it  an  ornament  to  any  library  where  it 
may  find  a  place,  and  will  justly  add  to  its  value  in  the  view  of  every 
one  who  may  purchase  it 

Robertson's  Expository  Leoturxs  oh  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.* — We  fear  that  good  expository  sermons  are  not  as  com- 
mon in  our  churches  as  they  should  be.  Yet  none  of  the  ministrations 
of  the  pulpit  can  be  made  more  instructive,  more  popular,  or  more 
effective.  We  would  not  disparage  the  value  of  sermons  upon  special 
topics  of  truth  and  duty.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  and  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  the 
lives  of  men,  should  be  clearly  explained  and  enforced  in  set  discourses; 
but  our  congregations  need  and  wish  to  have  these  principles  applied 
by  the  preacher  directly  to  the  questions  of  duty  which  come  up  daily 
in  the  ooncems  of  the  market,  the  shop,  the  study,  and  the  street. 
Now  the  trials,  the  temptations,  the  weaknesae)  of  men  to-day  are 
very  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  men  whose  history  is  recorded  in 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  A  course  of  expository 
lectures  then  upon  any  of  these  books,  if  properly  prepared,  will  ena- 
ble a  pastor  to  enter  more  easily  and  freely  than  he  could  in  any  other 
way  into  all  those  questions  which  touch  upon  the  working-life  of  his 
people,  and  he  can  give  to  them  more  naturally  and  effectively  than  in 
any  other  way,  just  those  lessons  upon  practical  duties  which  they  so 
much  need.  The  difficulty  with  many  of  our  minbters,  we  are  confi- 
dent, is  that  they  attempt  to  give  too  extended  exposition,  and  waste 
their  strength  on  criticism.  We  have  seen  oongr^ations  wearied  by 
minute  critical  explanations  of  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  which  was 
to  be  attached  to  each  particular  sentence  in  an  extended  passage  of 
Scripture,  which,  after  all,  hardly  needed  explanation.  No  time  haa 
been  left  for  an  application  of  the  truth ;  or,  if  it  was  attempted,  the 

*  Sirmom  on  8t.  PomFm  EpUtU%  to  tk$  CoritUkimtu,  Delivered  at  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton.  By  the  kte  Rer.  F.  W.  Bobuitson,  it  A.  Boston:  Ticknor 
Ie  Fields.    1869.    12mo.    pp.425.    For  sale  by  Jadd,  New  Haven. 
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&forftble  moment  had  gone  by  when  the  truth  could  be  pressed  home 
with  most  effect  upon  the  conscience.  It  should  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  congregation  have  some  exegetical  skill  themselves,  and  in 
most  eases  the  preacher  should  give  his  people  only  the  results  of 
bis  study.  He  should  not  take  them  through  the  dry  exegetical  pro- 
eesaes  by  which  he  has  himself  attained  the  truth.  His  people  wish 
him  to  draw  his  lesson  from  some  one  of  the  multiform  experiences  of 
God's  people,  as  given  in  the  Scriptures^  and  then  to  apply  it  with 
earnestness  and  power  to  their  individual  wants.  Such  was  the  course 
of  Robertson  in  these  expository  lectures  upon  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  whidi  are  published  in  the  volume  whose  title  we  have 
given.  We  deem  them,  for  this  reason,  the  most  valuable  of  the  whole 
series  of  his  sermons,  yet  offiared  to  the  public,  and  tkunk  they  may  well 
be  studied  by  those  who  wish  models  for  this  kind  of  preaching.  Tet, 
perhaps,  we  should  put  the  reader  on  his  guard  against  errors  of  doc- 
tnne  which  are  to  be  met  with  not  unfrequently  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  volumes  of  the  series.  On  pages  87,  88,  will  be  seen  the  effects 
of  erroneous  views  respecting  baptismal  r^^neration.  Lectures  X  and 
XT,  upon  the  '' Christian  idea  of  Absolution,"  claim  an  "authoritative 
power  for  the  minister  to  absolve  penitents  from  their  sins,"  which,  we 
think,  will  find  fivor  with  but  few,  ev«n  in  the  £pisc<^al  church  in  this 
country.  But  notwithstanding  such  errors  as  these  and  others,  the  ex- 
cellences of  the  sermons  are  so  many  and  so  great,  and  the  spirit  they 
breathe  is  of  such  an  elevated  and  elevating  character,  that  we  have 
00  doubt  that  all  who  read  them  will  learn  to  prize  them  for  those 
qualities  which  make  them  rank  among  the  most  eloquent  and  spiritual, 
as  well  as  practical,  productions  of  the  modern  pulpit. 

For  a  more  full  statement  of  our  views  with  regard  to  Robertson,  we 
refer  to  an  Article  in  the  last  (Feb. )  number  of  this  Quarterly. 

NsW  GSBMAV  COMMSNTA&T  FOR  THB  USE  07  GERMANS  IN  THE  UnITSD 

States. — ^We  have  read  with  great  interest  several  advance  sheets  of 
a  new  exegetical  and  practical  commentary  otp  the  New  Testament,  now 
in  preparation  for  the  Crerman  population  of  this  country,  by  Rev.  W. 
NA81I9  D.  D.,  of  Cincinnati.  The  Introduction,  of  which  we  have  read 
considerable  portions,  is  very  complete  and  able,  and  treats  with  great 
fullness  of  the  chief  questions  involved  in  the  truth  and  import  of  the 
Gospel  History.  It  is  to  be  published  in  Numbers,  the  first  No.  in 
April,  I860.  We  think  it  worthy  the  attention  of  all  our  readers  who 
understand  German,  and  hope  it  may  be  translated  into  English. 
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The  Bibucal  Rbasom  Wbt.*— The  object  of  the  antlior  of  Um 
book  18  to  furniftb  short  answers  that  can  be  easily  understood  to  the 
qnestioas  which  are  most  likely  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  those  readers 
of  the  Bible  who  have  not  ready  access  to  commentaries  and  other  helpa 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  The  method  he  has  adopted  is 
Uiat  of  question  and  answer,  of  which,  there  are  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
in  the  volume ;  many  of  them  illustrated  by  wood  cots.  The  questiona 
pertain  to  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and,  as  ^  as 
we  have  examined,  there  are  no  marks  of  any  sectarian  \Am  which  need 
be  offensive  to  Christians  of  any  denomination.  As  an  illastration  of 
the  kind  of  questions  that  are  asked,  Mid  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
answered,  we  will  refer  to  one  to  which  the  author  alludes  in  his  pre- 
&ce.  After  the  mirade-workiiig  words,  *^  Lasarus,  come  forth,"  had 
been  uttered  by  our  Saviour,  the  bj-staaders  were  directed  to  ^  loose  ^ 
the  reeiored  man,  and  *'  let  him  go."  (John  xi,  44.)  How  many  read- 
ers of  the  Bible  there  are  who  get  no  definite  idea  of  what  was  meant 
by  this  language ;  though  it  was  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  friends  of 
Laxanis  1  On  turning  to  page  108,  we  find  the  explanation  well  stated, 
and  accompanied  by  a  small  engraving  representing  the  Jewish  procesa 
of  embalming.  This  is  a  &ir  sample  of  the  questions  in  the  book ;  and 
we  refer  to  it  only  to  show  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  instructioa 
of  the  ignorant  and  of  those  who  have  but  few  books,  that  this  vohima 
is  one  which  will  be  likely  to  do  good  service. 

Hours  with  tbs  EvANoxu8TS.f — Liberal  Christianity,  so  called,  is 
so  apt  to  prove  itself  illiberal  towards  some  of  the  most  widely  re- 
ceived and  profoundly  cherished  views  of  Christendom,  especially,  is  so 
prone,  after  the  feshion  of  some  German  critics,  to  take  liberties  with 
the  historical  ground-work  of  the  New  Testament — the  element  of  tho 
supernatural,  in  particular — that  we  confess  we  took  up  this  book, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  author  except  that  he  was  an  Unitarian  minis- 
ter, with  no  very  great  expectation  of  finding  it  to  our  liking.  On  pe- 
rusal, however,  much  to  our  gratification,  it  proves  to  be  very  far  from 
being  an  echo  of  German  Rationalism,  or  even  a  representative  of  the 
prevailing  type  of  Unitarian  thinking  in   this  country.    It  belongs. 


*  Th9  Biblical  ReoMon  Why,  Dlattrated  with  DDmeroos  engniTingt.  New 
York:  Dick  <lkFitigerald.    1860.    12mo.    pp.824. 

f  H<mr9  with  tki  Evcmgeli^U,  By  J.  Kicholb,  D.  D.  In  Two  Yolames.  ToL  I. 
Boston:  Crosby,  IHchols  k  Co.    ISeO.    pp.  405. 
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rather,  to  thai  more  promiaiDg  eobool  of  thought  from  which  Professor 
HuntiDgton  has  just  now  stuped  out,  as  by  an  easy  door,  into  ortho- 
doxy. The  work  shows  in  its  author  an  earnest  faith  in  Chnstianity  as 
a  supernatural  religion,  and  a  cordial  recognition  of  it  as  the  great 
moral  force  and  r^^ating  power  of  the  world.  After  a  rapid  pre* 
liminary  survey  of  the  grounds  of  religious  h\ih,  embradng  a  compre- 
hensive glance  at  the  leading  truths  and  evidences  of  Natural  Religion, 
the  earliest  records  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
Gospel  system,  the  Author  enters  more  fully  upon  the  leading  subjeets 
of  his  work — the  characteristics,  facts,  and  evidences  of  the  Gospel 
histories.  The  several  topics  are  handled  in  a  popular  and  attractive, 
rather  than  a  profound  or  philosophic  manner,  with  mudi  freshness,  if 
not  originality,  of  thought,  and,  as  we  have  intimated,  in  an  earnest  tmd 
reverent  spirit.  The  views  expressed,  if  not  always  as  full  as  could  be 
wished,  on  certain  points,  are  yet  such,  in  general,  as  cannot  feil  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  attention,  and,  in  the  main,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Christian  public.  -On  the  subject  of  miracles,  they  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  his  "  Nature  and  the 
Supernatural,'* — though,  as  we  learn  from  a  note,  the  Author's  manu- 
script was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  before  Dr.  Bushneirs  work  was 
published.  We  have  before  us  only  the  first  volume  of  the  work ; 
but  if  this  iiurly  represents  the  whole,  we  can  safely  commend  it  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  leligious  literature. 

The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  is  in  the  highest  degree 
attractive. 

De.  Ch4pin*8  Sxrmoks,* — ^We  have  read  most  of  these  discourses, 
and  with  sufficient  interest  to  intend  reading  them  all  as  we  shall  have 
time.  As  the  last  volume  of  the  author's  publications,  it  will  no  doubt 
increase  the  reputation  he  already  enjoys  as  the  most  eloquent  and  use- 
ful preacher  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  Certainly,  as  a  thinker 
and  writer  he  here  shows  powers  which,  in  connection  with  his  fine 
voice  and  animated  address,  justify  his  popularity  among  the  lyceum 
lecturers  of  the  day.  We  need  not  say  that  in  these  sermons  we  miss 
those  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  we  designate  and 
prise  as  evangelical,  such  as  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  His  mediatorial 
sacrifice  and  intercession,  and  the  renovating  personal  agency  of  the 


*  8el9et  8trm<m%,  preached  in  the  Broadwaj  Church.    Bj  Rcr.  R  H.  Chapik, 
D.  D.    New  York :  Pia>lished  by  Henry  Lyon.    1869.    12mo.    pp.  84d. 
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Holy  Spirit.  Nor  do  we  find  tuoh  tmws  of  tke  parity  Mid  mnjesty  of 
Qod^t  law,  of  the  evil  of  aio,  and  of  the  gailt  and  peril  of  mankiDd,  as 
we  beliere  to  be  conDected  with  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  (ittsre  retri- 
bution. Bot  Mich  d^eienoiee  we  were  prepared  to  expect  Dr.  Chapin 
is  classed  with  UniTenalists ;  but  we  have  the  impressioB,  though  de- 
rived rather  from  rumor  than  from  more  reiiable  sources,  that  he  holds 
a  doctrine  of  future,  though  not  unlimited  punishment ;  and  if  so,  he 
•hould  rather  be  claased  with  those  who  hare  called  themselves  Restora- 
tionisls.  We  have  iboad  nothing  in  this  book,  however,  either  to 
justify  or  remove  this  imprsisionY  audi  indeed,  no  positive  assertion  or 
denial  respecting  retribution  after  the  present  Hfe.  He  says  of  the 
book,  in  his  preface,  ^  that  as  it  is  a  $ei4eihmj  nobody  need  look  into  it 
for  a  system  of  theology,  or  even  for  a  statement  of  «^  his  views  of 
vital  and  practieal  religion.  What  he  does  not  believe  in  common 
with  the  vast  majority  of  nominal  Christians,  must  be  inferred  rather 
from  his  silence  or  reserve  than  any  positive  protest  He  finds  nothing 
to  withhold  him  from  such  seDtimeots  as  these : 

*'  M«o  find  that  rttt  [tb«  rest  which  Chriit  promust]  not  ia  any  redeemii^ 
virtas  of  th«lr  own,  which  caooeU  th«ir  past  tint,  or  iiMiiret  thtm  agaiott  pres- 
ent dnftilneM,  but  in  their  fall  tnrrendsr  to  that  Divine  love  mhich  waa  made 
maalfeat  ia  Jetus.**    p.  te. 

*'  la  h«aUe  reljaaes  oo  that  pardoatag  merey  whieh  was  aiade  known  to  us 
through  Jeana  Chriat,  we  may  leave  the  bnrden  of  our  peat  gniU  and  aegleet 
with  God."    p.  878. 

And  certainly  these  words  carry  some  important  truth,  yet  not  all 
that  an  unsuspecting  hearer  might  understand  to  be  associated  with 
them  as  coming  ttom  a  preacher  reputed  evangelical.  We  have  not 
noted  in  these  sermons  any  nearer  approach  lo  an  account  of  the  sum 
of  Christ's  doctrine,  than  that  it  is  '<  His  revelation  of  the  Fadierhood 
of  God,  and  of  the  immortality  of  man,"  (p.  82,)  and  that  Christianity 
*^  is  a  revelation  made  to  the  soul  in  the  personality  of  Jesus  Christ.^^ 
And  in  this  respect,  from  all  that  we  have  learned,  we  suppose  this 
book  to  be,  as  it  purports,  a  specimen  of  the  author's  ordinary  preach- 
ing. Its  matt^  is  drawn  rather  from  what  be  believes  in  common 
with  ^  orthodox  "  Christians  than  from  what  he  denies  of  all  that  they 
believe.  Nor  are  we  among  those  who  complain  of  him  on  this  very 
account,  more  than  of  his  associates,  as  if  he  were  so  much  the  more 
insidious  and  mischievous  a  foe  to  evangelical  truth.  The  feust  is  as 
favorable  to  his  usefulness  as  it  is  creditable  to  his  temper  and  taste. 
We  cheerfrdly  acknowledge  the  candor  and  liberality  that  distinguish 
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Lim  from  ronnj,  or  most  of  the  modern  Unirersftlist  ministers.  The 
staple  of  their  preachitig  has  lain  in  declamation  against  future  punish- 
ment It  18  this  that  has  attracted  to  them  a  class  of  minds  whose 
attention  and  sympathy  furnish,  at  hest,  an  equivocal  compliment  And 
this,  as  is  well  known,  has  made  a  chief  distinction  between  them  and 
the  Unitarian  clei^,  who,  with  higher  culture  and  socml  position, 
hare  occupied  themselves  in  the  pulpit  mostly  with  moral  and  amiable 
inculcations.  Dr.  Chapin  must  be  classed  with  them,  in  this  respect. 
He  may  even  take  rank  above  them,  in  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  these 
sermons.  We  have  found  here  no  invective  or  sneer  against  those  re- 
ceived doctrines  which  he  is  understood  to  reject  It  has  been  well 
said  that  the  religionists  who  claim  the  honor  of  being  the  most 
"  liberal,''  and  complain  of  the  Pharisaic  pride  and  bitterness  of  the  • 
evangelical  clergy,  show  a  Pharisaism  of  their  own,  in  denouncing  the 
narrowness  and  illiberality  of  those  from  whom  they  differ.  Dr.  Oba* 
pin  has  the  honor  of  being  an  exception.  We  must  add  that  these 
discourses  have  more  positive  merits,  also,  which  may  well  render 
them  useful,  as  well  as  attractive,  to  the  multitudes  whom  he  addresses. 
As  a  moral  teacher,  he  seems  to  us  to  excel  most  of  the  more  emioent 
Unitarian  clergy  we  have  compared  him  with,  not  only  in  vivacity  and 
popular  address,  but  in  devout,  and  earnest,  and  solemn  views  of  the 
Divine  Providence  and  of  human  life»  and  in  his  conceptions  of  self- 
denial,  benevolence,  and  conscientiousness.  Sermons  I,  IV,  V,  VI,  and 
XVI,  are  examples.  Wo  do  not  forget  his  omissions,  the  high  and  af- 
fecting truths  which  would  lend  new  force  to  his  appeals,  and  that  as- 
pect of  God's  retributive  government  which,  as  a  shaded  background, 
always  makes  his  grace  in  Christ  the  more  moving  and  effective ;  still 
we  cannot  but  think  that  these  sermons,  such  as  they  are,  in  spite  of 
their  deficiencies,  are  more  likely  to  impress  and  arrest  the  minds  for 
whom  they  are  intended,  than  the  dry,  lifeless  productions  of  certain 
preachers  whose  only  distinction  and  aim  seems  to  be  that  they  "•  rattle 
the  dry  bones  of  orthodoxy  "  according  to  the  custom  of  their  congre- 
gations. In  a  more  exclusively  literary  view,  while  Dr.  Chapin  has 
obvious  merits  in  thought,  style,  and  delivery,  that  account  for  his 
popularity  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  lecturer,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
him  more  open  to  criticism  on  the  platform  than  in  the  pulpit  As 
hv  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  in  the  moral  tone  and  effect  of  his 
lyceum  addresses  he  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  professional  lecturers 
of  the  day,  and  excels  most  of  them.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  shun- 
ning tliat  breach  of  good  faith  which  some  of  them  are  goiRy  of  in 
VOL.  xvra.  33 
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bringing  before  a  mis^ellaneoas  audience,  on  literary  occasions,  senli- 
ments  which  they  know  must  be  offensive.  But  with  wholesome 
thought,  apt  illustration,  and  affluence  of  language,  he  yet  seems  too 
ambitious  for  *'  effect,**  as  if  not  so  intent  on  what  he  says,  as  his  way 
of  saying  it  His  sentences  do  not  strike  us  with  that  classical  quality 
of  all  excellence,  simplicity,  which  so  much  distinguishes  those  two  well 
known  lecturers  so  different  from  each  other  as  from  Mr.  Chapin  himself^ 
H.  W.Beecher,  and  still  more,  Wendell  Phillips.  We  like  him  better  in 
the  pulpit  than  on  the  platform,  because  he  has  not  so  much  of  this  ap- 
parent effort  Yet  here,  too,  we  feel  some  measure  of  the  same  fault 
The  reader  is  reminded  too  much,  as  he  goes  along,  of  the  writer's  elabo- 
ration, of  his  too  frequent  emphasis  of  a  certain  strain  in  the  expression, 
instead  of  the  ease,  the  an  eelare  arUm  with  which  the  happiest  things 
are  uttered.  It  might  be  said,  too,  that  if  the  utmost  effect  from  a 
single  address  is  considered,  he  brings  into  one  sermon  too  many  dis- 
tinct though  related  trains  of  thought,  all  wrought  out  and  urged  with 
so  much  care  as  to  divide  the  impression.  For  this  reason,  however,  it 
even  the  bettor  repays  deliberate  perusal.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
sermons  we  have  read  must  be  acknowledged,  as  literary  productions, 
to  deserve  the  favor  with  which  they  have  been  received,  and  which  has 
induced  their  publication.  The  text  is  not  named  as  a  required  motto, 
and  then  deserted,  but  handled  as  a  suggestive  theme,  and  sometimes 
in  a  new  and  ingenious  way,  as  in  the  fourth  in  the  series.  The  method 
is  clear  and  careful.  Important  facts  and  principles  are  set  forth,  not 
in  essays  for  speculation,  but  in  direct,  earnest  address,  and  in  appli- 
cation to  individual  life  and  common  wants.  And  the  style  of  compo- 
sition, copious  and  often  brilliant,  cannot  fail  to  engage  many  hearers 
and  readers  who  might  not  so  readily  feel  the  charm  of  more  simple 
models.  It  has  occurred  to  us  whether  some  sly  allusion  may  not  lurk 
in  the  name  given  in  the  title  page  to  Dr.  Chapin's  house  of  worship, 
standing,  as  it  does,  on  the  same  thoroughfare  with  several  others — 
'*  the  Broadway  Church."  Or  may  he  intend  thus  to  hint  its  affinity 
with  "  the  Broad  Church !" 

The  Path  which  led  a  Protestant  Lawteb  to  the  Catholic 
Church.* — ^This  laige  and  closely  printed  octavo  was  written  by  Mr. 
Burnett,  formerly  Governor  of  California.    The  circumstances  of  hit 

£ 

•  7%$  Pmik  wkiek  Ud  a  ProU»Umi  Lawper  to  tht  Catholic  Cfhmrtk,  Bj  Pitir 
H.  BoaaBTT.    New  Tork :  D.  Appleton  4  Ca     1860.    8to.    pp.  741. 
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conversion  were  pecoHar,  and  should  teach  a  lesson  to  Protestants.  He 
was  bred  a  Baptist,  in  profound  ignorance  and  still  more  profound  con- 
tempt  of  the  worship,  the  doctrines,  and  the  members  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Till  the  age  of  thirty-two  he  was  not  a  believer  in  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  But  at  that  age  he  became  convinced  of  his  error,  and 
acting  on  his  new  faith,  he  joined  the  Disciples,  i.  e.,  the  Campbellites. 
Three  years  after  he  removed  to  Oregon,  with  his  family.  Here,  near 
Fort  Vancouver,  he  attended  High  Mass,  on  Christmas,  at  midnight. 
He  bad  never  before  witnessed  one  of  those  impressive  spectacles  by 
which  that  Church  exerts  such  marvelous  power.  He  was  awed  and 
elevated  by  the  sight  of  the  ceremonial,  and  ils  effect  on  the  worship- 
ers. Thenceforward  his  attention  was  aroused  to  the  consideration  of 
the  claims  of  the  Church.  He  studied  CampbelPs  debate  with  Purcell, 
but  was  not  convinced  by  the  apostle  of  his  sect  He  sought  other 
writings,  and  doubtless  conferred  with  living  Romish  teachers,  though 
he  does  not  acknowledge  it.  After  eighteen  months'  earnest  and  appa- 
rently honest  inquiry  he  became  a  Romanist,  and  has  written  the  vol- 
ume before  us  to  exhibit  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  which  were  con- 
sidered before  his  decision. 

There  is  no  great  marvel  in  the  fact  that  a  Bimple-minde<l  man,  with 
no  deeper  grounding  in  the  nature  and  evidences  of  Protestant  Christ- 
ianity than  the  gospel  according  to  Alexander  Campbell  would  impart, 
should  go  through  a  process  like  this.  Indeed,  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  the  Romish  Church  and  Campbell  teach  a  view  of  Christ- 
ianity which  is  radically  defective  in  two  similar  particulars.  We  refer 
to  the  view  common  to  both,  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  Faith  as  the 
condition  of  salvation — and  in  rei^pect  to  the  nature  of  the  Sacraments 
aa  the  channels  of  grace. 

The  circumstances  attendant  on  Gov.  Burnett's  conversion  illustrate 
the  adaptation  of  the  Romish  system  to  captivate  a  very  large  class  of 
unstable,  because  uninstructed,  of  self-relying,  because  active-minded 
men,  in  such  new  settlements  as  Oregon.  The  hope  of  Protestantism 
in  such  regions  is  a  thoughtful  and  educated  ministry ;  and  the  supply 
and  strength  of  such  a  ministry  is  a  Protestant  American  College.  A 
worthy  son  of  a  noble  New  England  sire,  and  one  of  the  worthiest 
Christian  scholars  whom  New  England  has  ever  seen,  hns  been  beg- 
ging, for  a  score  of  months,  for  the  means  to  establish  such  a  college 
in  Oregon ;  and  yet  Oregon  is  so  far,  and  so  young,  that  those  to  whom 
he  addresses  his  plea  find  in  its  di;^tance  and  its  youth — which  of  them- 
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selves  are  the  most  decisive  afgumeDts  for  the  oeceauty  of  sueh  an  in- 
stitution— the  suflBcient  excuse  for  responding  slowlj  to  its  call. 

We  hope  this  book  will  be  a  service  to  ProtesUntisra  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is  fitted  to  be  eminently  useful — for  we  are  sure  no  one  will 
find  the  arguments  difficult  to  meet  and  answer. 


Thb  Crucible  * — In  its  scope  and  aim,  tbH  book  supplies  a  deside- 
ratum in  our  religious  literature.  The  subject  it  discusses,  however, 
is  one  of  great  difficulty  and  delicacy.  Most  writers,  in  laying  down 
tests  of  a  regenerate  state,  are  apt  either  to  overlook  the  necessary 
diversities  of  Christian  experience,  which  arise  from  differing  circum- 
stances and  diversities  of  natural  temperament  and  endowments,  or  ^Ise 
to  lay  down  tests,  not  so  much  of  regeneration,  as  of  an  advanced 
stage  of  sanctification ;  in  both  cases,  constructing  a  sort  of  procrus- 
tean  bed  for  young  converts,  ill-adapted  oden  to  their  actual  condition 
and  wants.  Such,  in  truth,  with  all  its  excellencies,  is  **  Edwards  on  the 
Affections.^'  The  work  before  us  has  a  wider  reach  of  plan,  and  indi- 
cates a  juster  appreciation  of  the  various  elements  which  enter  into  the 
formation  and  expression  of  the  Christian  life.  The  subject  is  discussed 
under  a  three-fold  aspect ;  first,  Unrecognized  Regeneration,  or  Faith 
without  Hope;  second,  Unrecognizable  Regeneration,  or  Hope  without 
Faith  ;  and  third,  Recognized  Regeneration,  or  Faith  and  Hope.  The 
first  is  a  topic  not  usually  considered  in  discussions  of  this  sort,  yet  it  is 
obviously  one  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  The  encouragement  of 
persons  who,  though  professing  not  to  be  converted,  in  reality  are,  may 
be  as  much  a  pastor's  duty  as  the  discouragement  of  those  who, 
though  professing  to  be  converted,  in  reality  are  not.  In  a  question  of 
such  vital  concern  to  a  man,  as  whether  or  not  he  has  experienced  that 
inward  change  which  constitutes  the  beginning  of  true  religious  life  in 
the  soul,  the  ultimate  appeal,  of  course,  under  the  light  of  Revelation, 
most,  for  himself,  be  to  his  own  consciousness,  and  for  others,  to  that 
only  safe  rule,  the  one  laid  down  by  our  Saviour,  "  By  their  fruits." 
Yet  any  discussion  that  shall  wisely  concentrate  and  apply  the 
Scriptural  light,  guide  consciousness,  or  aid  in  testing  the  fruits,  may  be 
of  inestimable  service,   not  only   to  individuals  in  the  work  of  self- 


•  The  Ci-ucibU ;  or,  Te$ti  of  a  Regenerate  State.  Designed  to  bring  to  light 
•oppressed  hopes,  expose  false  ones,  and  confirm  the  true.  By  Rev.  J.  A.  Good- 
Hva,  A.  M.  With  an  Introdnction  bj  Rev.  Edward  N.  Kirk,  D.  D.  Boston  : 
Ooald  A  Lincoln.     1860.     pp.  S52. 
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ezatninatioD,  but  to  pastors  also,  and  all  who  are  called  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  religious  experience  of  others.  Such  a  discussion,  we 
think — though  we  have  not  had  time  for  a  thorough  perusal  of  it — ^ia 
the  one  before  us.  It  is  clear,  evangelical  in  spirit,  practical  in  method^ 
evidently  intended  to  do  good  rather  than  propound  a  theory,  and 
while  all  the  views  expressed  cannot  be  expected,  on  such  a  subject,  to 
meet  with  universal  approval,  the  work,  as  a  whole,  we  doubt  not,  will 
be  received  with  favor,  as  an  honest  and  earnest  effort  to  promote  the 
cause  of  vital  godliness  and  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  the  churches. 
The  endorsement  of  Dr.  Kirk,  so  thoroughly  and  practically  conversant 
with  the  whole  subject,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  general  sound- 
ness and  value  of  the  work. 

Thk  Power  of  Jesus  to  Save.* — A  faithful  and  earnest  effort  to 
commend  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  a  renewing,  sanctifying,  and  saving 
power,  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  It  is  not  a  theological 
treatise,  but  a  practical  appeal.  The  views  expressed  are  thoroughly 
evangelical,  and  there  is  breathed  throughout  a  spirit  of  Christian  love, 
and  of  tender  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  souls  from  sin.  Like 
most  Scotch  treatises  on  similar  topics,  it  is  not  original,  not  brilliant, 
not  characterized  by  any  particular  attractiveness  of  style,  but  earnest, 
plain,  Scriptural,  practical. 

Christ  in  HisTORY.f — This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  work 
first  published  some  years  since,  and  received  with  much  favor  by  the 
Christian  public.  Dr.  Turnbull  is  well  read  in  the  facts  and  philosophy 
of  history,  and  is  well  known  as  an  able  writer,  and,  in  the  main,  an 
original  and  philosophical  thinker.  In  the  work  before  us,  without  at- 
tempting a  complete  philosophy  of  history,  he  aims  to  give  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  relations  of  Christ  (taken  as  the  highest  expression  or  man  i- 
festation  of  God)  to  the  history  of  the  world.  He  takes  the  Incarnation 
as  the  central  or  turning  point  in  this  history,  and  undertakes  to  show 
how  all  the  forces  of  society  converge  around  it — how  all  preceding 

•  The  Power  of  JesuM  to  Save  to  the  Uttermost.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Campbell, 
Melrose.     New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1860.    pp.  829. 

f  Christ  in  History.  By  Robert  Turnbull,  D.  D.,  Author  of  "  Genius  of 
Scothind,"  *♦  Pulpit  Orators  of  France  and  Switzerland,**  "Life  Pictures  from  a 
Pa8tor*B  Note-book/'  etc  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Boston :  Gould  <b  lin- 
coin.     1860.     pp.  540. 
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history  prepares  for  )%  and  how  all  succeeding  history  dates  from  it. 
Id  order  to  develop  this  fact,  the  reader  is  taken  back  to  central  facts 
and  principles,  in  other  words,  to  the  fountains  of  history,  in  the  nature 
of  God  and  the  nature  of  man  ;  and  the  point  pressed  upon  his  atten- 
tion is,  that  the  history  of  the  world,  ancient  and  modern,  can  be  un- 
derstood only  with  reference  to  Christ  The  investigation  touches,  of 
course,  the  leadiug  characteristics  and  evidences  of  Christianity.  It  is 
shown  to  be  not  only  a  historical  reality,  but  a  Divine  and  supernatural 
power,  by  which  all  other  realities  and  powers  are  explained  and  con- 
trolled ;  in  a  word,  is  shown  to  be,  in  its  interior  relations  and  vital 
energies,  nothing  less  than  the  presence  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
among  men,  renovating  the  hearts  of  individuals  and  preparing  the 
transformations  of  society.  The  work  will  be  read  with  profit  by 
those  whose  minds  are  inclined  to  speculate  on  the  topic-s  which  it  dis- 
cusses, and  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  instruct  in  the  great  princi- 
ples and  relations  of  the  Christian  system. 

Thb  Stars  and  the  Anoels.* — Ingenious  minds  find  great  pleas- 
ure in  speculating  on  recondite  themes,  whether  of  Nature  or  of 
Revelation ;  and  ingenious  Christian  minds  are  naturally  inclined,  in 
their  speculations  on  these  themes,  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two 
classes,  wherever  there  is  supposed  to  exist  any  discrepancy  between 
them.  The  anonymous  author  of  **  The  Stars  and  the  Angels  "  has 
given  us,  under  this  title,  what  may  be  called  a  series  of  medita- 
tions, or  discussions,  on  the  harmonies  of  Science  and  Revelation. 
He  starts  with  the  idea,  not  only  that  Nature  and  Revelation  both 
have  their  common  source  in  God,  but  that  the  facts  of  both  are 
alike  under  the  control  and  operation  of  law,  and  that  all  law  is,  in 
its  existence,  but  a  constant  testimony  to  God's  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  in  its  operation  a  visible  exhibition  of  his  present 
power.  In  the  work  before  us  he  applies  this  principle  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  operation  of  law  in  the  natural  history  of  creation.  He  is 
thus  led  to  pass  in  review  first,  and  with  reference  to  theii'  bearing  on 
Revelation,  the  leading  facts  of  science,  particularly  of  Astronomy 
and  Geology,  ("  the  Stars,")  and  secondly,  with  corresponding  reference 
to  their  bearing  on  Science,  the  leading  facts  of  Revelation,  including 
man  in  his  character  and  relations,  spirits  good  and  evil,  the  resurrection, 

•  The  Start  and  the  Angels.     Philadelphia;  William  S.   A  Alfred  Martien. 
I860,     pp.  358. 
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and  other  points  of  efichatology,  {"  the  Angels.")  The  book  aboands 
in  speculations — some  ingenious  and  suggestire,  some  bold,  some  base- 
less, and  some  few  crude,  and  ill-accordant,  in  our  view,  with  sound 
science  or  correct  exegesis.  There  is  everywhere  apparent,  however,  a 
deep  reverence  for  the  Bible,  and  a  disposition  to  give  it  a  fair  and  hon- 
est interpretation.  The  religious  views  expressed  are  thoroughly  evangel- 
ical. There  is  little  or  nothing  to  disturb  the  religious  failh  or  prejudices 
of  any  one  ;  while  there  is  much  to  quicken  thought  and  lead  the  mind 
to  enlarged  views  both  of  nature  and  of  nature's  Goil. 

Man,  Moral  and  Physical  ;  or,  the  Influbnob  of  IIbalth  and  Dib- 
BA8B  ON  Rbligious  Expbribncb.* — The  subject  of  this  book  needs  to  be 
more  thoroughly  understood  than  it  is,  both  by  clergymen  and  physi* 
cians.  The  clergyman,  on  the  one  hand,  is  apt,  in  his  ministrations,  to 
lose  sight  of  the  influence  of  bodily  states  upon  the  condition  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  and  the  physician,  on  the  other,  is  too  prone  to  think 
he  has  little  to  do  with  the  mind  in  the  care  of  the  sick.  Not  only  are 
these  two  opposite  tendencies  more  or  less  manifest  in  the  two  pro- 
fessions, in  the  spheres  belonging  to  both,  occasioning  a  deficiency  in 
the  ministrations  of  each,  often  of  a  most  deplorable  character ;  but 
there  sometimes  is  a  clashing  between  the  two  professions  on  ground  which 
is  rendered  common  to  both  by  the  ultimate  conneclion  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  natural,  a  result  which  might  readily  be  prevented  if 
the  principles  so  well  developed  in  Dr.  Jones's  work  were  properly 
understood  and  appreciated.  Wo  apprehend  that  the  deficiency  is 
greater,  ordinarily,  with  the  clergyman  than  with  the  physician,  in  re- 
spect to  this  common  field  into  which  they  are  called  to  labor,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  clergyman  is  not  familiar,  as  the  physician  is,  with 
the  nervous  system,  that  curiously  constructed  set  of  organs  which  so 
mysteriously  and  so  intimately  connects  the  spiritual  part  of  roan  with 
the  natural.  And,  secondly,  the  melancholy  so  often  occasioned  by 
boflily  states,  has  so  near  a  resemblance  to  that  mental  state  which  a 
certain  class  of  religious  considerations  is  calculated  to  produce,  that  it 
is  difficult  for  one  unskilled  in  investigations  of  bodily  disease,  to  make 
the  discriminations   requisite  for    deciding  the   nature  of   the    case. 

•  J/iin,  M<yral  and  Physical ;  or,  the  Influence  of  Health  and  Disease  on  Re- 
ligious Experience.  By  Joseph  H.  Jones,  D.  D.,  Paetor  of  the  Sixth  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia:  William  S.  <b  Alfred  Martien.  1860. 
pp.  SCO. 
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Heno«  clergymen  often  attempt  to  reason  men  out  of  difficqlties  which 
require  roedioal  treatment  juet  as  really  as  the  ravings  of  a  brain  ferer, 
and  perhaps  give  advice,  which  makes  the  case  decidedly  worse.  The 
comparison  which  we  have  made  between  physicians  and  clergymen,  of 
course  will  hold  only  in  relation  to  those  physicians  who  have  some 
r^^rd  for  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  their  patients.  Those 
who  have  not,  are  radically  deficient  in  ability  to  administer  mentally 
to  the  bodily  ailments  of  those  who  come  under  their  care — a  minis- 
tration that  is  often  quite  as  important  in  its  influence  on  recovery,  as 
the  proper  management  of  the  forces  of  the  materia  medica. 

The  book  b^ore  us  has  a  large,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  judi 
cious  collection  of  facts  bearing  upon  the  different  points  of  the  subject 
There  are  some  parts  of  it  which  are  irrelevant,  and  some  which 
are  wanting  in  exact  discrimination ;  but  with  these  few  exceptions,  we 
consider  it  an  admirably  executed  work.  No  physician  or  clergyman 
could  fail  to  get  y^  valuable  practical  hints  from  it;  and  we  wish 
that  every  clergyman  might  possess  a  copy  of  the  book,  for  we  are  per- 
suaded that  a  careful  perusal  of  it  would  save  him  from  many  mistakes, 
in  giving  advice  to  those  whose  nervous  condition  influences  materially 
their  spiritual  manifestations. 

Hkqukmbourq^b  Plak  orTHi  Crxation.* — ^The  Plan  of  the  Creation, 
or  The  llieory  of  the  Universal  Government  of  God,  which  it  is  the 
design  of  this  book  to  present  and  prove,  is  nowhere  given  in  succinct 
ibrm  in  the  volume.  But  it  may  easily  be  gathered  from  a  perusal  of 
the  worL  So  vast  is  this  P/an,  and  so  inconsistent  is  it  with  the  belief 
of  Christians  generally,  that  we  doubt  whether  its  sanguine  author  ex- 
pected that  many  of  his  readers  would  be  brought  into  agreement  with 
him  at  onee,  either  with  respect  to  the  main  tlieory,  or  the  many  sub- 
ordinate questions  of  interpretation  which  he  discusses.  What  he  holds 
is  substantially  the  following. 

The  Earth  is,  under  God,  the  moral  center  of  the  universe ;  just  as, 
to  the  ancient  philosopher,  it  was  the  material  center.  It  is  the  prime 
theater  of  God's  vast  moral  designs,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  boundless 
universe  is  made  subsidiary  to  the  accomplisliment  of  these  designs  which 
have  their  beginning  in  the  history  of  man.  The  whole  material  uni- 
verse, under  God,  exists  only  for  the  human  race.    And  even  the  angels 

•  Plan  of  the  Creation  ;  or,  Other  Worlds  and  Who  inhabit  tbem.  By  Rer.  a 
L.  HB^uiMBOuao.    Bofton :  1869.    pp.  890. 
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were  created  for  man,  *'  for  are  they  not  a^  ministering  spints,  sent  forth 
to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation."  The  earth  is  the 
nursery  of  souls  for  the  whole  universe.  Here  man  in  his  successive 
generations  b^ns  his  existence.  Here  he  has  experience  of  natural  and 
moral  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  learns  how  he  may  be  redeemed  from 
the  penalty  and  dominion  of  sin  through  the  infinite  love  of  God  in 
Christ  And  those  who  realize  the  object  of  their  creation  and  exist- 
ence on  the  earth,  and  through  fiuth  in  Jesus  Christ  are  confirmed  in 
holiness  unto  eternal  life,  pass^  after  the  close  of  their  earthly  course,  to 
a  higher  life  as  inhabitants  of  the  stars.  The  departing  spirit  bears  with 
it  no  portion  of  the  material  body,  but  it  is  immediately  invited  with  a 
new  body,  iir  the  new  place  of  its  abode. 

By  this  procesEs,  to  be  continued  for  thousands  of  generations,  and 
perhaps  forever,  the  whole  material  universe,  the  stars  which  fill  the 
unmeasured  heavens,  all  the  fiying  spheres  which  God  has  made,  are  to 
be  supplied  with  rational  inhabitants,  who,  having  had  their  natures 
strengthened  by  the  trials  and  failures  and  triumphs  of  the  life  on  earth, 
and  having  been  made  perfect  through  divine  grace,  shall  forever  live 
in  blessed  obedience  to  God. 

It  is  conceded  that,  according  to  this  theory,  but  a  triflii^  portion  of 
the  universe  is  as  yet  inhabited.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  "  we  may 
compute  the  population  of  the  universe  above  us  almost  as  accurately 
as  we  can  now  tell  the  population  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  or  that 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I." 

We  have  not  space  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  argumentation  by 
which  the  author  would  support  his  theory,  or  by  which  he  would  settle 
in  harmony  with  it  the  great  questions  of  the  Origin  of  Evil,  the  Sec- 
ond Coming  of  Christ,  the  Resurrection,  the  Last  Judgment  and  the 
Punishment  of  the  Wicked.  We  will  only  say  that,  as  would  be  ex^ 
pected  of  an  exemplary  Christian  minister,  he  makes  the  Divine  Word, 
with  his  interpretation  of  it,  the  basis  of  the  whole. 

The  Life  and  Timbs  of  Herod  the  Great.* — Many  a  reader  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  particulariy  in  the  New  Testament, 
has  felt  the  want  of  suitable  connecting  links  in  his  mind  between  these 

♦  The  Life  and  Times  of  Herod  the  Oreat^  as  connected  Historically  and  Pro- 
phetically with  the  coming  of  Christ.  And  incidental  portraitures  of  noted 
personages  of  the  age.  By  William  M.  Willett.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  & 
Blakiston.     1860.    pp.  884. 
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events  and  those  of  secnl&r  history.  To  persons  who  ha?e  not  made  the 
matter  a  subject  of  special  study,  these  two  great  branches  of  history 
are  apt  to  seem  almost  wholly  independent  of  each  other.  The  mind 
realizes  a  connection  between  them  scarcely  more  definite  than  between 
the  personages  and  incidents  of  a  work  of  pure  fiction,  and  those  of  the 
actual  history  of  the  times.  Every  school  boy  becomes  familiar  with 
the  great  names  and  facts  of  Grecian  and  Roman  story,  but  what  bear- 
ing these  and  otiier  facts  of  secular  history  have  upon  the  events 
recorded  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  he  has  but  a  very  imperfect  concep- 
tion. To  remove  this  difficulty  is  one  object  of  the  work  whose  title  we 
have  named.  Assuming  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  as  the  great  event  of 
time,  it  aims  to  connect  with  this,  and  present  in  a  harmonious  picture, 
the  chief  corresponding  incidents  of  secular  history.  A  convenient 
thread  on  which  to  arrange  the  two  classes  of  events,  is  found  in  the  life 
of  Herod  the  Great,  who  figures  in  both  departments  of  history,  as  the 
direct  representative  both  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman  power.  The  style 
of  the  book  is  animated,  the  narrative  in  general  clear,  the  characters 
well  sketched,  and  the  whole  picture  calculated  to  impress  the  mind 
with  a  just  idea  of  those  wonderful  providential  arrangements  by  which 
God  was  preparing  both  the  world  and  the  witnesses  for  the  immediate 
ushering  in  of  a  new  dispensation.  In  such  a  complicated  web  of  widely 
dififering  events  as  this  history  involves,  a  little  greater  care  in  affixing 
chronological  dates  would  have  promoted  materially  the  convenience  of 
the  reader,  and  given  additional  clearness  to  the  narrative. 

The  History  op  thb  Prbsbtterian  Chdrch  in  Ireland.* — ^The 
recent  religious  awakening  in  Ireland  has  drawn  attention  to  the  eccle- 
siastical condition  and  history  of  that  country,  particularly  of«the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  struggles  of  that  communion,  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  against  political  and  ecclesiastical  intolerance  and  op- 
pression, furnish  materials  for  a  narrative  of  great  interest,  especially 
to  those  in  this  country  who  cherish  the  same  form  of  church  organi- 
zation,  and  trace  the  history  of  their  own  communion,  in  part  at  least, 
to  that,  the  fortunes  of  which  are  hero  placed  on  record.  The  work  is 
an  abridgment  of  the  voluminous  standard  history  of  Reid  and  Killen, 
yet  is  sufficiently  full  to  embrace  all  the  leading  facts.     Clear  in  style. 


•  History  of  the  Prenhyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  Ck>Ddeii8ed  from  the  stand- 
ard work  of  B^id  and  Killeo.  By  Rev.  S.  D.  Alexander.  New  York :  Robert 
Garter  <&  Brothers.     ISSO.    pp.  876. 
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and  abounding  in  incidents,  it  will  well  repay  perusal ;  and  that  perusal 
cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader's  mind  with  at  least  one  lesson — that 
of  all  ecclesiastical  history — the  evils  of  entangling  alliances  between 
Church  and  State,  or  rather  of  intolerance  and  persecution  on  the  part 
of  those  in  power,  against  those  who  differ  from  them  in  their  religious 
faith  or  ecclesiastical  polity. 

Thk  Nonsuch  Professor.* — The  quaint  title  of  this  book  marks  it 
unmistakably  as  belonging  to  a  quaint  and  by-gone,  though  earnest  and 
fruitful  period  of  English  religious  literature.  Rev.  William  Seeker 
was  a  dissenting  minister  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  only  two  works 
by  which  he  has  become  known  to  posterity  are  both  embraced  in  the 
volume  before  us.  They  have  passed  through  several  editions,  one  of 
which  was  published  in  New  York  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  with  a 
commendatory  letter  from  Rev.  Drs.  McLoud  and  J.  B.  Romeyn.  Com- 
positions which  thus  have  lived  for  two  centuries,  and  are  still  in  favor, 
must  possess  no  small  degree  of  intrinsic  merit  That  merit  consists  in 
originality,  point,  aptness  of  illustration,  eminent  spirituality,  and 
wealth  of  practical  religious  instruction.  The  three  first  named  quali- 
ties prevent  the  book  from  being  dull,  while  the  two  latter  commend  it 
to  the  heart  and  conscience,  as  well  as  to  the  attention  of  all  classes  of 
Christians.  Drs.  McLoud  and  Romeyn  advise  the  perusal  of  the  Non- 
such Professor  "  as  a'  book  of  practical  Godliness."  The  author  him- 
self characterizes  his  subject  as  a  "  breviary  of  religion."  One  writer 
pronounces  the  book  to  be  "worth  its  weight  in  gold;"  and  Dr. 
Erauth,  in  his  appreciative  introduction  published  with  the  present 
edition,  calls  it  "  a  mine  of  precious  metals  and  of  precious  stones,  a 
mine  compressed  to  the  dimensions  of  a  little  casket — a  sort  of  pocket 
Golconda." 

Thb  American  Christian  RBCORD.f — This  volume  is  the  result  of 

*  Tlu  Kontuch  Profeuor  in  bin  meridian  ipUndor  ;  or,  the  singular  actions  of 
sanctified  Christians  laid  open  in  Seven  Sermons,  at  All-ballow*s  Church,  London- 
Wall.  By  William  Seckbr.  To  which  is  a  dded  the  Wedding  Ring,  a  Sennon, 
by  the  same  Author.  With  an  Introduction,  by  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.  New  York : 
Sheldon  k  Co.     1860.    pp.  820. 

f  The  American  CJtrietian  Record:  containing  the  history,  confession  of  faith, 
and  statistics  of  each  religious  denomination  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, — 
a  Kst  of  all  clergymen  with  their  post  office  address,  etc.  New  York:  W.  R.  C* 
Clark  <&  Meeker.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  696. 
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mn  attempt  to  furnish  in  convenient, form,  as  a  general  year  book  for 
reference,  the  ^  history,  confession  of  faith,  and  statistics  of  each  reli- 
gions denomination  in  the  United  States  and  Europe ;  with  a  list  of  all 
clergymen  and  their  post  office  address."  The  compiler  complains  that 
in  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  information  he  wished  he  has  not  received 
the  asNstance  and  codperation  he  had  anticipated.  His  enquiries  have 
been  treated  in  some  quarters  with  silence  and  indifference,  while  in 
a  few  cases  they  have  been  *'  regarded  as  impertinent."  He  also  ac- 
knowledges that^the  volume  for  1860  has  not  all  the  accwracy  or 
fullness  of  detail  that  he  had  desired.  Still  he  has  collected  an  im- 
mense amount  of  interesting  and  important  statistical  information  which 
fills  six  hundred  and  ninety-six  closely  printed  pages.  The  value  of  a 
series  of  ^  Year  Books "  of  this  description,  if  well  prepared,  will  be 
very  great,  and  those  who  expect  to  be  interested  in  the  work  should 
secure  immediately  a  copy  of  the  volume  for  1860  while  it  is  yet  pos- 
sible. The  compiler  asks  earnestly  for  assistance  from  the  officers  of 
all  religious  bodies,  all  editors  of  religious  periodicals,  and  theological 
professors,  and  requests  them  to  send  him  whatever  minutes^  reports, 
or  statistics,  they  may  have  which  will  assist  him  in  his  labors.  He 
hopes  that  his  next  issue  will  more  worthily  represent  what  is  doing  by 
the  different  religions  denominations  of  Christendom. 

PuKOHARD^s  ViBW  OF  GoNGRBGATioif AU81I.* — This  IS  the  fourth 
edition  of  a  book  that  should  be  well  known  among  all  the  friends  of 
Congregationalism.  It  contains  *'  an  exposition  and  discussion  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  system  of  church  polity  which  was  so  dear 
to  the  fathers  of  New  England ;  a  statement  and  defense  of  its  more 
important  doctrines  respecting  church  order  and  discipline ;  the  testi- 
mony of  ecclesiastical  history  that  such  for  substance  was  the  polity  ofr 
the  Primitive  Churches, — an  enumeration  and  explanation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical practices  of  Congregationalists ;  and  a  development  of  some  of 
the  prominent  advantages  of  this  system  above  all  others."  We  fear 
that  a  very  large  number  in  our  communion  are  far  from  understanding 
or  appreciating  the  value  of  these  principles.     In  cultivating  charity  for 

*  A  View  of  CongregationalUm^  its  principles  and  doctrines ;  the  testimony  of 
ecolesiastictl  history  in  its  favor,  its  practice,  and  its  advantages.    Bj  Qkobgs 
PuMCBARD.     With  an  introductory  essay  by  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.  D.     Fourth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Boston:   Congpregational  Board  of  Publication.     1860 
12mo.     pp.  867. 
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oar  brethren  of  other  deDominations,  and  in  the  fear  of  giving  too 
mach  importance  to  what  we  were  willing  to  consider,  a  non-essential, 
we  hare  not  taught  the  members  of  our  churches  to  estimate  rightly 
the  value  of  our  simple  and  Scriptural  form  of  church  polity.  What 
wonder  is  it  that  so  much  of  our  strength  has  been  drawn  off  to  build 
up  other  denominations  who  have  been  anirnated  by  a  more  intense 
devotional  zeal !  The  danger  of  the  times,  in  church  as  well  as  in  state, 
is  the  centralization  of  power,  and  the  blunting  of  all  individual  re^ 
sponsibility  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  Congregationalism,  better 
than  any  other  system,  is  calculated  to  make  the  members  of  our 
churches  feel  their  personal  responsibility  for  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  religion,  and  the  necessity  of  being  individual  centers  of 
influence.  We  bespeak  for  this  volume  a  wide  circulation  and  attentive 
readers. 

PHIL08CPHT. 

MoCosh's  Intuitions  of  the  Mind.* — ^We  welcome  this  volume  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  metaphysical  science,  and  a^  being  in  some  re* 
spectd  a  very  extraordinary  book  to  appear  in  the  English  language.  It 
demonstrates  the  truth  that  tlie  interest  in  speculative  studies  is  becom- 
ing almost  a  passion  among  thinking  men  in  Great  Britain.  By  the 
"  intuitions  of  the  roind,^'  (he  author  means  those  a  priori  conceptions 
and  beliefs  which  are  the  conditions  of  all  empirical  and  concrete  knowl- 
edge, and  without  which  all  science  of  every  kind,  ethics  and  theology, 
are  each  and  all  alike  impossible.  In  proposing  to  investigate  these  in- 
tuitions inductively,  he  assumes  that  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  what  these 
intuitions  are,  and  to  establish  beyond  a  question  the  position  that  they 
are  not  acquired  by  experience,  but  are  gained  by  direct  and  necessary 
acts  of  cognition.  The  general  method  pursued  by  the  author  is  the 
same  with  that  which  Dr.  Reid  has  followed  in  his  Essay  on  First 
Principles.  But  since  the  time  of  Reid  we  have  had  Kant's  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason — Cousin's  Critique  on  Locke — the  writings  of  Whewell 
and  J.  Stuart  Mill — Hamilton's  Reviews  and  Lectures,  all  of  which 
treatises  have  cleared  the  subjects  involved  of  many  diflScultiee,  and 
contributed  important  materials  for  the  better  understanding  and  the 
more  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  questions  at  issue.    These  writers, 

•  The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  indw:t%vely  investigated.  By  the  Rev.  James 
HcCosH,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metapbyeict  in  Queen's  College, 
Belfast,  Ac,  1(0.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  ft  Brothers.    1860.    8to.   pp.  504« 
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and  some  others  of  secondary  iroportance,  Dr.  McOosb  has  etadied  with 
earnest  attention,  and  he  has  them  constantly  in  mind  as  be  shapes  his 
own  argnmenu  and  evolves  his  own  distinctions.  Beyond  these  writers 
and  a  few  others,  his  reading  does  not  seem  to  have  extended.  At  least, 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  at  home  with  any  besides  those  we  have  named. 
With  the  more  recent  philosophical  literature  of  Germany,  exuberant 
and  able  as  it  is,  he  seems  only  to  be  superficially  acquainted.  Such 
writers  as  Trendelenburg  and  Lotze,  Ulnci  and  Fichte,  ought  to  have 
been  thoroughly  studied  before  he  ventured  to  publish  on  the  profound 
•ubjects  of  this  volume.  A  passing  reference  to  their  writings  does  by 
no  means  suffice. 

Dr.  McCosh  is  a  clear  and  interesting  writer  on  philosophical  subjects. 
He  is  quick  in  his  suggestions,  acute  and  sagacious  in  his  crit.cisros, 
occasionally  subtle  and  original  in  his  conclusions.  He  is  eminently 
fitted  by  the  warmth,  the  copiousness  and  fluency  of  his  style,  to  excite 
an  interest  in  speculative  studies.  But  as  a  writer  of  authority,  we 
cannot  assign  him  the  highest  rank.  He  is  not  precise  in  his  use  of 
language.  He  is  not  rigorous  in  the  development  of  hb  argument.  He 
does  not  always  seem  to  know  what  he  is  saying,  but  blindly  beats  the 
air.  When  compared  with  Hamilton,  he  is  not  only  immeasurably  his 
inferior  in  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  reading — but  he  falls  below 
him  in  the  strong  and  tenacious  grasp  of  his  conceptions — in  the  simple 
yet  forcible  precision  of  his  language,  and  the  undeviating  and  onward 
march  of  his  logic  Hamilton  is  not  always  correct  in  his  opinions. 
He  lays  himself  open  to  easy  criticism.  McCosh  does  not  fail  to  send 
an  arrow  between  the  joints  of  his  harness ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  errors, 
Hamilton  is  incomparably  the  greater  philosopher,  while  McCoeh  is 
scarcely  a  philosopher  at  all,  but  rather  a  philoeophizer  or  philosophical 
essayisU  Notwithstanding  these  capital  defects,  this  work  is  so  interest- 
ing and  so  acute,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  to  active  thinking, 
while  it  will  now  and  then  reward  the  discriminating  student  with  an 
original  and  wide-reaching  principle. 

The  topics  discussed  in  this  volume  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our 
knowledge  and  our  faith — Time,  Space,  Identity,  Power,  Causauon, 
Quantity  continuous  and  discrete,  Motion,  the  Infinite,  Being,  Sub- 
stance, Personality,  Freedom,  Moral  Obligation — these,  and  other  sub- 
jects are  considered  again  and  again,  in  the  abstract  and  the  concrete. 
We  are  surprised  that  intuition  is  omitted,  which  is  the  most  interesting 
of  all  from  its  own  intrinsic  character,  and  from  the  im}>ortance  of  its 
application  in  ethics  and  theology.    We  refer  to  the  intuition  of  design  or 
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final  cause.  We  are  especially  snrprised  that  it  should  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  author  of  that  most  interesting  volume  entitled  ^*  Typical 
Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation."  Surely  Dr.  McCosh  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  this  Intuition  is  the  one  of  all  others  which  concerns  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  Deist  and  the  Pantheist — and  that  for  a 
score  of  years  at  least,  the  discussion  of  it  has  excited  more  interest  than 
that  of  any  one  speculative  point ;  nay,  than  that  of  all  others  together — 
with  the  physiologists  and  the  philosophers  of  Germany.  But  Dr. 
McCosh  does  not  notice  it  in  this  volume. 

Collins'b  Hdmanics.* — ^This  is  a  highly  original  treatise  on  man  as 
body  and  soul — answering  pretty  nearly  to  what  in  Germany  would  be 
called  a  system  of  anthropology.  It  was  manifestly  wrought  out  by 
the  author's  independent  reflections,  with  very  considerable  reading. 
The  result  of  this  thinking  is  given  in  a  brief  and  condensed  essay, 
which  touches  some  of  the  chief  questions  in  Physiology,  Psychology, 
and  Metaphysics,  in  an  able  and  original  manner.  The  chief  drawback 
to  the  interest  and  popularity  of  the  work  is  the  artificial  nomenclature 
adopted  by  the  author,  and  the  brevity  of  his  discussion  of  some  funda- 
mental questions.  The  chief  merit  of  the  treatise  is  that  it  distin- 
guishes thought  from  sensation,  and  draws  a  sharp  line  of  distinction 
between  the  lower  and  the  higher  functions  of  man's  complex  nature, 
thus  clearly  and  triumphantly  vindicating  the  spirituality  of  the  soul. 
Every  effort  of  this  sort  by  a  man  who  understands  and  does  justice  to 
all  that  a  materialistic  and  spiritualistic  physiology  can  urge  in  behalf 
of  organization,  renders  an  important  service  to  the  science  of  the  tiroes. 
The  author's  views  of  the  process  of  thought,  we  cannot  accept.  He 
makes  its  initiatory  and  most  elementary  act  to  be  enumeration,  or, 
as  he  otherwise  expresses  himself,  the  ideation  of  the  unit.  Not  only 
is  numbering  the  primordial  act  of  thinking,  but  it  is  continually  re- 
peated in  all  its  more  complicated  processes,  so  that  in  reasoning  of 
avery  kind  the  author  finds  little  except  addition  and  subtraction. 

In  other  words,  numbering,  when  applied  to'  the  varied  content 
which  is  furnished  for  it  to  act  upon,  is  the  distinct  element  of  the 
mind's  thinking  function.  This  theory  is  not  peculiar  to  the  author. 
It  has  often  been  propounded  with  more  or  less  boldness  and  consist- 
ency of  application.    It  is  plausible,  but  not  therefore  convincing  or 

*  Httmanies.  By  T.  Wharton  Colliks,  Esq.,  Professor  of  *>*  Political  Phi- 
kwophy,"  University  of  Louisiana,  ex-presiding  Judge  City  Court  of  New  Or- 
leans, dto.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    I860.    8to.    pp.868. 
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tenable.  The  elementary  act  of  the  mind  in  thinking  is  to  distingnish 
one  object  from  another,  but  not  to  distinguish  it  as  one,  which  requires 
the  consideration  of  it  in  a  special  relation.  The  relation  of  num- 
ber, by  which  every  object  can  be  connected  with  every  other,  is  only 
one  of  the  thought  relations,  a  relation  universally  applicable  to  every 
object,  but  not  therefore  explsining  every  other.  The  fallacy  which 
leads  the  metaphysician  to  think  it  does  explain  every  act  and  object  to 
which  it  may  be  applied,  is  literally  cum  hoe  ergo  propter  hoc  But 
though  we  dissent  from  the  author  in  this  fundamental  position,  we 
recommend  his  book  as  an  interesting,  original,  and  ingenious  contri- 
bution to  the  knowledge  of  man. 

8CIBNCB. 

Darwin  on  the  Origin  of  Spkcies.* — The  received  doctrine  in 
respect  to  the  origin  of  species  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
has  generally  been,  that  they  were  formed  by  the  Creator,  each  after  its 
kindflRnd  endowed  with  the  power  of  propagating  their  like.  It  has 
been  admitted,  indeed,  that  within  the  limits  of  single  species,  a  great 
number  of  varieties  might  arise,  some  of  them  as  the  result  of  culture 
and  breeding,  and  that  these  varieties  might,  with  sufficient  pains-taking, 
be  preserved  true  to  their  original.  It  was  also  admitted  that  species 
nearly  allied  might  propagate  hybrid  species,  and  that  between  certain 
kinds  of  plants  this  propagation  might  go  on  to  an  extent  not  easily 
defined  or  controlled.  But  it  has  been  contended  that  in  most  species 
the  limits  within  which  varieties  divei^e  from  the  common  type,  were 
very  narrow,  and  that  a  constant  tendency  to  come  back  to  certain 
common  and  essential  characteristics,  is  continually  making  itself  mani- 
fest Even  in  the  best  established  varieties  of  plants  and  animals,  the 
constant  pains  of  the  culturi&t  and  the  breeder  is  required  to  keep  the 
variety  up  to  its  normal  state  and  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  fall 
back  to  the  original  or  the  wilder  forms. 

This  doctrine  is  rejected  by  the  eminent  naturalist,  Dr.  Charies  Dar- 
win, who  has  written  this  volume  to  explain,  and  in  part  to  vindicate, 
the  view  which  he  would  substitute.     He  contends  that  an  induction 


^  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection  or  the  Preservation 
of  Favored  Races  in  the  struggle  for  life.  By  Charlks  Barwtn,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Qeological,  LinmBan,  Ac.  Sociedes.  Kew  York :  D.  Appleton  h 
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^m  the  facts  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  warrants  the  conclusion, 
that  all  living  animals  "have  descended  from,  at  most,  only  four  or 
^^  progenitors,  and  plants  from  an  equal  or  lesser  number.  Analogy 
would  lead  me  one  step  further,  namely,  to  the  belief  that  all  animals 
and  plants  have  descended  from  some  one  prototype.  But  analogy 
may  be  a  deceitful  guide.  Nevertheless,  all  living  things  have  much  in 
common,  in  their  chemical  composition,  their  germinal  vesicles,  their 
cellular  structure,  and  their  laws  of  growth  and  reproduction.  We  see 
this  even  in  so  trifling  a  circumstance  as  that  the  same  poison  often 
umilarly  affects  plants  and  animals ;  or  that  the  poison  secreted  by  the 
gall-fly  produces  monstrous  growths  in  the  wild-rose  or  oak-tree. 
Therefore  I  should  infer  from  analogy  that  probably  all  the  organic 
beings  which  have  ever  lived  on  this  earth,  have  descended  from  some 
one  primordial  form,  into  which  life  was  first  breathed.*' 

The  facts  whidi  first  suggested  to  the  author  this  most  sweeping 
in^MreDce  from  analogy,  were  the  extraordinary  changes  in  the  form, 
the  habits,  and  even  the  instincts  of  pigeons,  by  the  care  of  breeders. 
The  carrier,  the  tumbler,  the  runt,  the  barb,  the  pouter,  the  turbit, 
the  Jacobin,  the  trumpeter,  the  laugher,  and  the  fantail,  are  all  as  un- 
like one  other  as  are  different  species  of  birds.  Yet  all  these  have 
been  produced  from  the  comnoon  wild  pigeon,  care  being  taken  by  man 
to  develop  slight  peculiarities,  by  separating  the  parents  in  which  they  ap- 
pear, and  doing  the  same  with  those  of  their  offspring  in  which  the  pecu- 
liarities desired  were  most  conspicuous.  Dr.  Darwin  also  makes  much 
of  the  fact  that,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  parents  of  both  plants  and 
animals,  accidental  peculiarities  of  every  kind  are  transmissible,  and  be- 
come fixed  in  their  ofispring ;  and  he  argues  that  what  can  be  effected 
in  the  case  of  the  pigeon,  might  be  accomplished  for  every  other  species, 
provided  they  could  be  isolated  as  easily  and  brought  under  the  plastic 
culture  of  man.  Now,  what  man  accomplishes  with  a  few  species, 
by  artificial  methods  of  seclusion  and  separation,  he  contends  nature  has 
done  with  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  tribes,  by  the  force  of  natural 
selection  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  He  conceives  the  process  thus. 
An  animal  or  plant  which  possesses  any  marked  peculiarity  or  tendency, 
conpled  with  superior  vigor  of  constitution,  would  assert  a  superiority 
over  its  feebler  competitors,  displacing  them  by  an  excluding  or  over- 
shadowing growth,  robbing  them  of  nourishment  or  of  prey,  or  gaining 
an  advantage  in  transmitting  life  to  ofispring.  Where  one  variety  or 
tendency  survives  in  a  single  generation,  or  long  enough  to  gain  a  fixed 
and  permanent  superiority,  ten  thousand  may  have  been  overborne  and 
VOL.  xrni.  34 
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perished.  All  that  is  wanting,  Ib  time.  In  hundreds  of  millions  of 
generations  there  is  not  only  opportunity  of  developing  all  the  feathered 
tribes  from  a  single  species,  or  form,  as  he  terms  it ;  but  to  develop 
fishes  from  birds,  and  beasts  from  fish,  and  man  from  the  highest  of  the 
three — not  only  is  this  possible,  but  special  organs,  as  the  eye,  may  be 
so  far  developed  by  **  natural  selection,^'  as  to  convert  the  simple  appa- 
ratus of  an  optic  nerve,  merely  coated  with  pigment  and  invested  by 
transparent  membrane,  into  an  optical  instrument  as  perfect  as,  ^'  for 
example,  the  eye  of  the  eagle.'^  The  same  mode  of  reasoning  would 
clso  apply  to  the  development  and  transmission  of  instincts.  But  when 
did  all  these  tran^^itions  take  placet  Of  course  in  the  long  ages 
which  are  called  the  geological  periods.  But  do  we  find  any  fossil 
records  of  these  intermediate  varieties  through  which  our  present  ex- 
isting races  must  have  been  developed  from  the  primeval  fbrms  or  torm  I 
Certainly  not  Unfortunately,  they  have  all  perished ;  but  if  they  had 
nqt  perished,  analogy  teaches  that  we  ought  to  find  them,  and  therefore 
we  may  believe  that  they  did  exists  This  very  convenient  use  of  the 
geologic  plants  and  animals  reminds  us  of  the  way  in  which  a  pro- 
fessed artist  executed  the  order  to  paint  on  a  wall  the  Israelites  and 
Egyptians  crossing  the  Red  Sea.  He  simply  covered  the  wall  with  a 
coating  of  red.  When  asked,  where  are  the  Israelites?  be  replied, 
they  are  gone  over  the  sea.  But  where  are  the  Egyptians  ?  Surely, 
they  are  all  drowned;  and  if  the  sea  were  not  so  red,  you  could  see 
them  all  at  the  bottom.  Dr.  Darwin^s  mode  of  reasoning  from  analogy 
is  alse  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Irishman  who  said  he  had  heard 
that  feathers  made  a  soft  bed,  but  he  had  tried  one  upon  the  floor  and  did 
not  find  that  his  bed  was  at  all  improved.  He  concluded,  therefore,  by 
analogy,  that  many  feathers  would  make  a  very  hard  bed,  forgetting,  as 
Dr.  Darwin,  that  the  relations  of  more  or  less  apply  even  to  anal<^. 
We  admit  all  Dr.  Darwin^s  facts.  We  do  not  question  that  it  was 
nature^s  design  to  provide  for  many  varieties  by  culture,  and  that  many 
of  the  so-considered  species  may  have  originated  from  an  original  pair. 
But  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  analogy,  pliable  as  it  is,  will  not 
carry  us. 

But  we  did  not  design  to  go  into  the  argument  The  Naturalists 
will  have  a  pretty  fight  of  it  among  themselves,  and  the  discunion« 
which  will  be  evolved  may  perhaps  tend  to  bring  us  all  at  last  to  think 
with  Mrs.  Browning,  that  '*a  larger  metaphysics  might  help  our 
physics." 

We  have  only  to  propound  one  question,  which  may  h^p  to  a  sdu- 
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iioQ  of  many  particular  questions  which  will  arise.  What  is  this  analogy 
on  which  these  extraordinarj  theories  are  reared  ?  Does  it  imply  a 
rational  as  well  as  a  creating  mind  I  If  sof  is  it  fair  to  introduce  as  an 
element  to  determine  the  origin  of  species,  any  reference  to  the  probable 
plans  or  design  of  the  Creator?  If  so,  which  theory  would  such  a  re- 
ference favor,  the  old  or  the  new  f  Moreover,  if  Dr,  Darwin's  theory 
be  true,  by  what  processes  and  intervals  of  transitional  gradation,  and 
from  what  primitive  form  of  fisb,  or  beast,  or  fowl^  was  this  faculty  of 
interpreting  the  past  history  of  nature  for  millions  of  years,  by  analogies 
drawn  from  the  rearing  of  domestic  pigeons,  developed  in  Dr.  Darwiut 
to  its  sublimest  attainment  of  sagacity  ? 

Wkix8*8  Annual  o7  Soibntifio  Disoovsrt.* — ^The  volume  for 
1860  of  this  useful  and  convenient  repository  of  the  leading  discover 
ries  and  improvements  )o  the  various  departments  of  science  and  the 
arts,,  is  the  eleventh  of  the  series,  and  like  its  predecessors  shows  com* 
mendable  diligence  en  the  part  of  its  compiler  in  gathering  from  many 
diverse  sources  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  contains  very 
much  that  is  interesting  and  important  to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as 
to  the  man  of  science ;  aad  its  copious  index  renders  it  valuable  as  a 
book  of  referenee^  It  is  embelli^ed  with  a  portrait  of  Isaac  Lea,  Esq , 
of  Philadelphia,  the  President  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  for  the  present  year. 

T0TAOB6  AND  TRAVELS. 

An  Aiieno  Boat  Journey*! — The  readers  of  Dr.  Kane's  narrative 
of  Arctic  exploratioB  will  remember  that  in  the  autumn  of  1854  a 
party  of  eight  persons  made  an  attempt  to  go  by  boat  from  Rensselaer 


•  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery;  or,  Year  Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and 
Arts,  for  1860,  exhibiting  the  most  important  discoTeries  and  improTcments  in 
Mechanics,  XTseAd  Arts,  NTatnral  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Geology, 
Zoology,  Bohmy,  MiBeralogy,  Meteorology,  Geography,  Antiqnhies,  etc.  To- 
gothsr  wilh  notes  om  the  progress  of  science  during  the  year  1859 ;  a  list  of  re- 
cent toientific  pubUcations ;  obituaries  of  eminent  scientific  men,  etc.  Edited  by 
David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.,  Author  of  "  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  etc., 
etc.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1860.    pp.480. 

f  An  Arctic  Boat  Journey ,  in  the  Autumn  of  1864.  By  Isaac  I.  Hates, 
StirgsoB  of  the  second  Orinnefl  Expedition.  Boston :  Brown,  Taggard  <fe  Chase. 
1860.    p^87& 
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Harbor,  where  the  Advance  lay  frosen  in,  to  Upemavik,  in  North 
Greenland,  the  nearest  outpott  of  civilization ;  and  that  after  pushing 
their  way  some  three  hundred  miles,  or  nearly  half  the  distance,  they 
were  compelled  to  return  to  the  vessel,  which  they  reached  in  mid- 
winter, after  an  absence  of  four  months.  In  the  volume  before  us  we 
have  in  detail  a  narrative  of  the  thrilling  incidents  of  this  joorney,  by 
l^f,  Hayes,  the  leader  of  the  party,  whose  illness  after  his  return  home 
prevented  his  preparation  of  it  in  season  to  be  incorporated- with  the 
volumes  of  Dr.  Kane.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  repetition  of  Dr.  Kane, 
but  an  entirely  fresh  narrative,  full  of  interest  and  possessing  that  pe- 
culiar fascination  which  so  naturally  attaches  to  stories  of  personal  ad- 
venture amid  the  wild  and  unique  desolations  of  the  Arctic  Terra  In- 
cognita.  What  courage,  what  perseverance,  what  powers  of  physical 
endurance  theae  men  possessed  ;  and  with  what  intense  interest  do  we 
follow  them  in  their  heroic  career  of  discouragement,  peril,  and  per- 
sonal suffering  I  After  reading  such  a  narrative  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
understand,  at  first  thought,  how  a  man  who  has  onoe  escaped  from 
theae  perils  should  ever  be  willing  to  encounter  them  again.  And 
knowing  what  Dr.  Hayes  has  already  passed  throogh,  it  gives  as  a 
lively  impression  of  his  indomitable  xeal  and  courage,  to  hear  that  he 
stands  ready  to  throw  himself  once  more  into  the  jaws  of  danger,  in 
hopes  of  penetrating  to  the  pole  itself,  and  settling  f(Hrever  the  question 
of  an  open  polar  sea. 

Most  of  the  Arctic  expeditions  heretofore  undertaken  have  been  prose- 
cuted in  the  interest  of  commerce,  or  of  humanity — to  find  a  north- 
west passage,  or  to  relieve,  or  learn  the  fate  of  preceding  explorers. 
The  one  which  Dr.  Hayes  now  so  nobly  proposes  to  conduct  is  purely  in 
the  interest  of  science.  The  first  thought  of  many,  who  have  shed 
tears  over  Arctic  narratives,  will  be,  that  humanity  forbids  such  a  pro- 
ject— that  while  life  might  be  exposed  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  companions',  science  is  not  entitled  to  such  perilous 
service.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  stronger  moving  force  in  man  than 
scientific  curiosity ;  and  while  this  is  leading  him  to  brave  heat  and 
pestilence  in  exploring  Central  Africa,  why  may  it  not  as  well  lay  open 
to  us  the  secrets  of  the  icy  North  t  Besides,  Dr.  Hayes  explains  very 
clearly  that  our  common  ideas  of  the  necessary  perils  attending  Arctic 
exploration  are  to  a  great  extent  exaggerated ;  that  the  suffering  is 
more  apparent  than  real ;  and  his  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  very  few  deaths  usually  occur  in  Arctic  voyages,  except  in  such 
rare  cases  as  that  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  where  unexpected  disaster  be- 
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falls  the  whole  company.  At  all  eyents,  Dr.  Hayes  knows  firom  abun- 
dant  experience  just  what  the  perils  are,  and  his  readiness  to  engage  in 
a  new  expedition  is  the  best  proof  possible  that  in  his  judgment  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  encountered  are  only  such  as  skill  and  perseverance  may 
readily  overcome. 

Dr.  Hayes  is  firmly  persuaded  that  there  exists  an  open  polar  sea  be- 
yond the  point  where  Morton,  of  Dr.  Kane's  expedition,  is  confident  he 
saw  it  stretching  off  to  the  northward,  in  1854 ;  and  by  passing  up  the 
western  side  of  Smith's  Strait,  and  Kennedy  Channel,  instead  of  the 
eastern,  where  Dr.  Kane  got  hemmed  in  by  the  drift  ice  borne  down  by 
currents  setting  from  the  north,  he  hopes  to  escape  the  disasters  of  the 
Grinnell  Expedition,  and  reach  a  safe  winter  harbor  already  known  to 
him,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Grinnell  Land ;  from  which  point  a  boat 
and  sledge  party  can  proceed  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  to 
the  supposed  open  ocean  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  or  so,  further  north, 
and  thence  by  boat  straight  to  the  North  Pole,  if  no  new  continent  or  ice- 
barrier  intervene.  That  such  an  open  sea  exists,  notwithstanding  there 
is  much  weight  of  opinion  the  other  way,  seems  probable,  not  only  from 
the  testimony  of  several  explorers  who  say  that  they  have  seen  it,  but  from 
many  concurrent  circumstances — as  the  migration  of  marine  birds  to 
the  northward  in  spring — the  indicated  directions  of  known  isothermal 
lines  in  high  latitudes — the  temperature  of  Arctic  waters,  observed  by 
Morton  in  1854  as  only  36°  Fahr.  in  June — ^the  rise  of  temperature  in 
winter,  when  the  north  wind  sets  in,  with  an  increase  of  dampness — the 
traditions  of  the  Esquimaux  respecting  the  migration  of  their  race  from 
the  north — and  many  other  considerations  of  greater  or  less  importance. 
Besides  the  settlement  of  this  question,  many  indirect  results  of  great 
importance  to  science  will  readily  be  obtained  by  such  an  expedition,  in 
regard  to  the  magnetism,  tides,  currentsi,  meteorology,  geology,  and 
natural  history  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  also  the  peculiar  phenomena 
of  glaciers  and  icebergs.  The  leading  scientific  bodies  of  the  country 
have  interested  themselves  in  the  proposed  expedition,  and  will  codpe- 
rate  with  Dr.  Hayes  in  endeavoring  to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree 
beneficial  to  science.  Funds  for  the  outfit,  it  is  understood,  have  al- 
ready been  pledged,  and  the  bold  adventurer,  with  his  party,  fully 
equipped  for  the  enterprise,  will  set  sail  the  present  season.  They  will 
be  followed  in  their  perilous  career  with  the  sympathies  and  best  wishes 
of  their  countrymen. 
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DisoovBRT  or  THE  PATB  OF  SiR  JoHN  Franklin.* — ^The  poWic  have 
been  for  some  time  aware  that  the  honor  of  having  solved  the  mystery 
which  so  long  hung  over  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  belongs  to 
Captain  McClintock.  The  narrative  of  his  successful  voyage  in  the 
"  Fox  "  is  now  before  the  world,  and  we  have  at  last  all  the  details 
respecting  the  fate  of  the  *'  Erebus "  and  **  Terror,"  and  his  gallant 
companions,  that  will  ever  be  known. 

Before  giving  any  details  of  Capt.  McOlintock's  expedition,  we  will 
go  back  thirty  years.  In  1830,  Sir  James  Ross  having  reached  the 
farthest  point  in  his  explorations,  named  two  headlands,  then  in  sight, 
Cape  Franklin,  and  Cape  Jane  Franklin.  Eighteen  years  from  that 
date.  Sir  John  Franklin,  after  a  voyage  which  for  novelty,  courage, 
rapidity  and  boldnes%  has  never  been  surpassed,  arrived  in  sight  of 
these  very  capes.  There,  in  the  winter  of  1846-7,  he  was  beset  in  the 
ice.  There  he  died,  June  11th,  1847;  and  there,  in  April,  1848,  his 
ships  were  deserted  by  their  crews,  and  not  very  far  away,  one  after 
another  of  those  poor  fellows  ^  fell  down  and  died  as  they  walked  on 
the  ice,"  till  not  one  was  left  to  tell  the  story  of  their  fate.  The  history 
of  the  search  that  was  made  for  them  is  in  the  memories  of  all.  Expe- 
dition after  expedition  was  sent  from  England,  the  interest  of  the  brave 
and  generous  of  our  own  land  was  awakened,  and  Americans  contended 
with  Englishmen  who  should  first  carry  them  succor.  But  all  was  in 
vain ;  and  at  last  hope  died  in  the  hearts  of  all  save  in  the  devoted 
wife  of  Franklin.  Unable  to  interest  the  English  government  in  ano- 
ther voyage  of  search,  she  expended  all  her  available  means,  already 
exhausted  in  four  other  independent  expeditions,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  few  friends  chartered  the  little  yacht,  **  Fox,"  170  tons  bur- 
then, of  which  Capt.  McClintock  of  the  Royal  Navy  offered  to  take 
the  command.  The  Fox  set  sail,  and  many  were  the  misgivings  with 
which  the  friends  of  the  expedition  followed  the  Httle  vessel  as  she 
took  her  way  alone  and  unassisted,  to  encounter  all  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  an  Arctic  voyage.  The  first  -season  she  accomplished  ab- 
solutely nothing,  being  frozen  in  near  Melville  Bay,  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  before  she  had  even  crossed  Bnffin^s  Bay,  and  then  at  the 


*  Tlie  Voyage  of  the  Fox  in  the  Arctic  Secu.  A  Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of 
the  Fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  Companions.  By  Oapt.  McClintock,  R.  N-, 
LL.  D.  With  maps  and  illustrations.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1859.  12mo. 
pp.  375.    For  sale  by  Judd,  New  Haven. 
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breakiDg  up  of  winter  she  was  carried  back  by  tbe  floating  ice  nearly 
1200  geographical  miles,  till  she  came  once  more  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  But  McOlintock  steadily  persevered)  and  at  last  success  crowned 
his  efforts.  A  *'  record"  was  found,  prepared  and  left  by  Capt  Crozier, 
upon  whom  the  account  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  had  devolved,  sta- 
ting that  on  April  26 tb^  1848,  he  was  about  to  start  with  100  men  for 
Back's  Fish  River,  hoping  to  reach  the  territories  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  CJorapany.  Then  vast  quantities  of  tattered  clothing  were  discov- 
ered, and  other  articles,  as  if  the  men,  ^  aware  that  they  were  retreat- 
ing for  their  lives,  had  abandoned  everything  superfluous ;" —then 
skeletons,  some  partly  enveloped  in  furs ;  guns,  ^^  loaded  and  tsocked  f 
watches ;  boots ;  slippers  of  worked  worsted ;  Bibles  and  Prayer-books. 
The  "Narrative"  gives  us  the  whole  sad  story,  and  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  discovery  of  these  last  relics  of  the  lost  expedition. 
I^othing  more  remains  to  be  learned.  The  "record"  tells  us  that 
Franklin,  down  to  the  winter  of  1646-7,  had  been  remarkably  success- 
ful. He  had  ascended  to  the  North  through  Wellington  Channel,  then 
an  unknown  sea,  to  77°  N.  latitude,  had  proved  " Cornwall is's  Land  " 
to  be  an  island,  and  then  turning  to  the  South  through  "  PeePs  Strait," 
had  reached  a  point  at  Lat.  70°  and  Long.  98°  W.,  where  he  was 
beset  in  the  ice.  From  this  point,  as  he  had  previously  ascertained, 
there  was  an  open  communication  by  water  along  tbe  North  coast  of 
the  Amencan  continent  with  the  Pacific  ocean.  To  Franklin  then  be- 
longs the  honor  of  being  the  first  real  discoverer  of  the  Northwest  pas- 
sage, and,  as  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  says,  this  great  fact  must  be  in- 
scribed upon  his  monument.  The  prize  of  $100,000,  which  the  British 
government  offered  some  years  ago  for  this  discovery,  has  been  already 
awarded  to  Sir  R.  McClure,  but  the  friends  of  Sir  John  Franklin  claim 
that  the  credit  is  due  to  him,  and  that  his  widow  in  consequence  is  en- 
titled to  the  money. 

From  the  days  of  John  Cabot  and  the  earliest  Polar  explorations  to 
our  own,  there  have  been  about  130  expeditions  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
which  have  been  illustrated  by  some  250  books  and  printed  documents. 
Of  all  the  explorers,  few  have  been  more  successful  than  Captain 
McClintock,  while  no  narrative  has  ever  been  given  to  the  public  which 
has  been  more  fraught  with  interest  than  the  plain  and  unassuming 
record  which  he  has  given  us  of  this  "  Voyage  of  the  Fox,"  and  "  Dis- 
covery of  the  Fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  Companions." 
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South  and  North.* — Mr.  Abbott  has  gi?en  us,  in  this  sketch  of  a 
recent  trip  to  Cuba  and  through  the  Southern  States,  a  book  not 
only  entertaining  but  really  instructive — a  book  especially  timely 
in  view  of  the  great  questi6n  which  is  now  agitating  the  whole 
country;  for  this  question  forms  the  main  subject  of  the  Toluroe- 
With  a  faithful  record  of  what  be  himself  saw  and  heard  while  at 
the  South,  the  author  has  interwoven,  somewhat  at  length,  his  own 
views  respecting  slavery,  and  given  us  a  picture  of  the  institution  and 
of  its  relations  to  freedom  and  the  free  states,  such  as  must  commend 
itself  to  every  one,  of  whatever  section  or  party,  as  eminently  just,  can- 
did, patriotic,  and  Christian.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  '*  South-side  View.^' 
The  author  has  seen  too  ranch  of  the  world,  and  is  too  sagacious  an 
observer,  to  have  the  wool  pulled  over  his  eyes  by  a  little  Southern 
hospitality.  It  is,  from  honest  conviction,  a  North-side  view ;  and 
yet  the  tone  of  the  book  is  kind  and  conciliatory  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  the  whole  constitutes  an  earnest  appeal,  on  the  basis  of  in- 
disputable facts,  to  the  people  of  the  South,  urging  them  to  look  at 
the  subject  not  only  in  the  light  of  reason,  justice,  and  Christianity, 
but  also  of  self-interest,  political  economy,  and  patriotism.  Though  a 
Northern  man,  with  Northern  principles,  Mr.  Abbott  divests  himself 
of  prejudice,  looks  at  both  sides,  and  states  his  conclusions  with  great 
clearness  and  force.  In  his  trip  through  the  South,  though  it  was  made 
just  subsequently  to  the  hanging  of  John  Brown,  he  was  nowhere 
molested,  nowhere  saw  a  fire-eater — at  least  not  in  the  act  of 
eating — and  in  view  of  the  uniformly  genial  and  gentlemanly  bearing 
of  all  whom  he  met,  wonders  where  the  bullies  and  bloody-minded 
men  come  from  who  rave,  and  storm,  and  threaten  disunion,  in  the 
newspapers,  in  conventions,  and  in  congress.  We  half  suspect  that  if 
he  had  just  pricked  some  of  those  smooth  gentlemen  with  an  anti-slavery 
or  even  Republican  pin,  he  would  have  seen  antics  not  a  whit  less  char- 
acteristic of  the  "  chivalry ''  than  those  which  disgrace  the  national 
capital.  Ue  saw,  in  his  brief  sojourn,  no  slaves  flogged,  or  otherwise 
maltreated ;  but  he  did  see  some  of  the  masters,  whose  slaves  are  ac- 
customed to  receive  that  sort  of  treatment.  Take  the  following  picture 
(A  an  Alabama  planter,  and  let  any  one  who  fancies  slavery  to  be  a 
good  thing  think  how  he  would  like  such  a  master  for  himself  or  his 
children. 

*'  During  the  night,  at  one  of  the  little  obsoure  landing  places  on  the  lake,  a 

*  SouiK  and  North  ;  or,  Impressions  received  during  a  Trip  to  Cuba  and  the 
South.    By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.    New  York :  Abbey  &  Abbott.    1860.    pp.  862. 
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jGimg  planter,  about  twenty-fiTfi  jears  of  age,  earae  on  board,  apparently  from  a 
plantation  not  far  back  from  the  shore.  He  soon  rendered  himself  revoltingly 
conspicuous  by  his  profaneness  and  rowdyism.  Boon  companions  speedily  gath- 
ered around  him,  and,  for  some  hours,  night  was  rendered  hideous  by  their  revel- 
ry. In  the  morning  I  found  him  on  deck,  still  in  the  flush  of  his  debauch.  In 
loud  tones,  and  with  a  swaggering  air,  he  said: 

*' '  When  I  am  dry,  I  drink  whisky ;  when  I  am  hungry,  I  drink  whisky ;  when 
I  am  hot,  I  drink  whisky ;  when  I  am  cold,  I  drink  whiaky.  I  just  keep  pouring 
it  down  all  the  while.    I  had  rather  drink  whisky  than  eat  or  sleep ! 

"  '  I  am  going  to  Mobile  for  a  bust  I  nerer  expect  to  get  nearer  to  heaTen 
than  I  am  when  I  get  to  Mobile.  If  I  donH  butt  it  there  this  afternoon  and  to- 
night! 

^  *  The  damned  niggers,  if  they  donH  work  while  I  am  gone,  tbeyHl  get  it.  I 
tell  you  what  I  do,  when  IVe  been  gone  on  a  spree.  When  I  go  home,  if  I  find 
the  damned  niggers  have  not  done  a  good  week's  work,  I  just  take  'em  and  lick 
'em  like  hell — yes,  I  lick  'em  like  hell !  God  Almighty  never  yet  made  a  nigger 
that  could  come  it  over  me !' 

^  These  utterances  were  interlarded  with  the  most  horrible  oaths  imaginable. 
From  yarious  remarks  I  inferred  that  this  young  man  had  recently  come  into  the 
poflsession  of  his  estate,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity,  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  that  his  mother  was  still  living.  He  had,  perhaps,  a  hundred  slaves,  of  all 
varieties  of  color,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  under  his  sway  in  a  remote 
plantation  which  no  eye  of  civilization  ever  sees,  and  where  the  ory  of  his  victims 
can  reach  no  Christian  ear.  After  spending  a  week  in  Mobile,  losing  all  his 
money  in  gambling,  his  nerves  irritated  by  debauchery,  and  his  spirit  maddened 
by  disappointment,  he  returns  to  his  helpless  slaves  to  wreak  his  wrath  upon 
them,  and  to  goad  them  to  severer  toil  to  replenish  his  purse.  Their  doom  is  one 
which  it  is  awful  to  contemplate." 

Everywhere — especially  out  of  the  cities,  (where  free  labor,  by  Irish 
and  Germans,  is  Cast  taking  the  place  of  slave  labor,) — the  bligbtiDg 
effects  of  slavery  were  apparent,  even  to  the  roost  casual  observation; 
and  everywhere  was  suggested  the  striking  contrast  that  exists  between 
the  intelligence,  prosperity  and  strength  of  the  North,  and  the  igno- 
rance, u  nth  rift  and  weakness  of  the  South.  The  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
slavery,  which  Mr.  Abbott  proposes  and  urges  with  great  force,  is  the 
simple  and  common  sense  one  of  substituting  wages  for  compulsion  as 
a  stimulus  to  labor,  showing  conclusively  that  such  a  substitution  would 
neither  imperil  nor  impoverish  the  South,  but  on  the  contrary  would  add 
immensely  both  to  individual  wealth  and  to  the  security,  prosperity,  and 
power  of  the  state.  We  wish  this  book  could  be  read  by  every  one, 
especially  by  all  who  are  inclined  to  look  kindly  on  slavery,  or  to  think 
it  no  great  matter  if  it  should  push  itself  into  new  territories  and  cover 
with  its  blight  a  broader  region  than  it  has  already  cursed. 
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A  Trip  to  Cuba,* — In  the  Bame  oonnection,  this  sprightly  little 
book  of  another  traveler  is  of  value  just  at  this  time.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  of  Boston,  has  given  here  her  impressions  of  men,  manners,  and 
things,  a<^  she  saw  them  in  Cuba.  Her  point  of  view  is  a  very  differ- 
ent one  from  ours,  but  she  gives  facbs,  and  she  tells  what  were  the  iin- 
pressions  which  were  made  upon  her ;  aiki  the  reader  can  make  his  own 
inferences  and  deductions. 

Prime's  Letters  from  Switzerland.! — The  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  who  are  hoping  that  within  the  next  two  or  three  yean 
they  may  visit  Switzerland,  will  hardly  find  a  better  iivMrwy  to  guide 
them  in  their  course  than  the  one  which  Mr.  Prime  furnishes  in  this 
book.  "  Switzerland,"  he  says,  "  to  be  seen  aright,  must  be  entered 
from  Germany.  Many  travelers  rush  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  and  begin- 
ning with  Chamouni  and  Mont  Blanc,  come  down  from  the  greater  to 
the  less,  tapering  off  with  the  beautiful,  instead  of  rising  to  the  sub^ 
lime.*'  For  the  same  reason  we  add — First  ascend  the  Rhine,  trace  its 
whole  length  from  Holland,  enjoy  the  beauty  of  its  vine  clad  banks,  and 
the  picturesqueness  of  its  "castled  crags,"  before  entering  upon  the 
grandeur  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Alps.  Then  commencing  at 
Basle,  there  is  no  better  route,  in  the  main,  thaa  the  one  marked  out  by 
Mr.  Prime.  Zurich — Schaffhausen  and  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine — Hor- 
gen — Zug — Arth — Rigi,  with  its  distant  view  of  the  Bemeee  Alps — 
Lucerne  and  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons — Fluellen — Altorf — Hopi- 
tal,  and  the  Pass  of  St.  Gothard.  Then  returning  by  the  Furca  Pass,  go 
by  the  Glacier  of  the  Rhone,  that  frozen  Niagara,  and  by  the  Grimsel 
Pass,  to  Handek  and  Meyringen,  Then  lo  Grindelwald,  taking,  in  pass- 
ing, the  Falls  of  Giesbach,  of  Reichenbacb,  the  Glacier  of  Rosenlaui, 
and  by  all  means  the  Faulhom^  which  Mr.  Prime  failed  to  ascend, 
which,  however,  affords  by  far  the  best  view  to  be  gained  anywhere  of 
the  queenly  Jung-frau,  of  Monck,  of  Finster  Aarhorn  and  the  rest  of 
that  glittering  line  of  snow  clad  giants.  Then  by  the  Wengern  Alp, 
and  the  Falls  of  Staubach  to  Interlachen  and  Thun.  H«re,  in  those 
loveliest  of  Alpine  villages,  prepare,  by  a  few  days  rest,  for  the  still 
more  magnificent  views  which  await  the  traveler  at  Monte  Rosa  and 


•  A  Trip  to  Cuba,  By  Mrs.  Jclia  Ward  Howe.  Boston :  Ticknor  A  Fields. 
1860.     ISmo.     pp.  251. 

f  Letters  from  Switzerla^Hl.  By  Samuel  iRENiBUS  Prime.  New  York :  Sheldon 
&  Co.     1860.     12mo.     pp.  264.    For  sale  by  F.  T.  Jarman,  New  Haven. 
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Mont  Blanc.  Oo,  with  Mr.  Prime,  by  Eanderst^,  over  that  most 
woDderfuI  of  all  Alpine  Passe-s  "The  Gemrai,"  to  Leuk.  Then  leav- 
ing bis  itinerary,  pass  from  Leuk  over  the  Simplon,  and  by  no  means 
fail  to  go  up  from  Visp  on  tiie  Simplon  to  Monte  Rosa,  hardly  inferior 
to  Moat  Blanc  itself.  Then  with  Mr.  Prime  again,  back  to  Martigny,  and 
to  the  famous  Hospice  of  Grand  St.  Bernard.  But  here  Mr.  Prime  halts, 
and  returns  to  Martigny  and  reaches  Ohamouni  by  the  Tete  Noir  and 
the  Col  du  Balme.  But  we  advise  the  tourist,  by  this  time  no  novice 
in  Alpine  travel,  to  push  boldly  on  and  make  the  complete  "  Toxir  of 
Mont  Blanc  P^  In  no  other  way,  we  assure  him,  can  the  grandeur  of 
this  Monaroh  of  the  mountains  be  comprehended.  Descend  then  the 
Pass  of  Grand  St.  Bernard  into  Italy ;  skirt  the  mountain  on  the  south 
to  Cormayeur,  the  Chamouni  of  the  Italian  side — then  by  the  Col  de 
la  Seigne,  Col  de  Fours,  the  Col  du  Boo  Homme,  and  Col  de  Voza,  the 
highest  and  wildest  passes  yet  climbed,  wind  around  to  what  should 
always  be  reserved  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole,  the  Vale  of 
Chamouni.  Nothing  of  importance  will  now  be  left,  in  Switzerland 
proper,  but  Geneva — and  "clear  placid  Leman."  Such,  with  a  few 
slight  emendations,  is  the  itinerary  which  Mr.  Prime's  book  marks  out. 
None  but  those  who  have  been  over  the  ground  repeatedly  can  appre- 
ciate how  great  is  the  advantage  of  taking  the  different  points  of  inter- 
est in  something  like  this  order  of  succession  which  he  designates. 
The  letters  themselves  are  quite  readable,  without  however  containing 
anything  particularly  novel ;  and  are  very  much  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  rapid  traveler  who  is  in  the  saddle  or  on  foot  every  day 
from  morning  to  night,  and  whose  only  time  to  think  or  write  is  the 
hour  which  other  travelers  spend  in  sleep. 

BELLES    LETTRES. 

Wolfe  op  the  Knoll* — ^The  volume  which  has  recently  been 
presented  to  the  public  under  the  above  title  is  the  first  collection  of 
Mrs.  Marsh's  poems,  several  of  which  have,  however,  appeared  from 
lime  to  time  in  various  journals.  The  present  collection  contains,  be- 
sides translations  from  the  Swedish  and  German,  a  few  of  the  author's 
shorter  poems,  while  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  work  is  occupied 
by  Wolfe  of  the  Knoll,  from  which  the  volume  takes  its  name. 

•  Wolfe  cf  the  Knoll,  and  other  Poems.  By  Mrs.  George  P.  Marsh.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner.     1860.    8vo.    pp.  327. 
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This  poem,  founded  on  a  tradition  of  the  North,  redtee  the  fortunes  of 
Melleff,  a  youth,  who,  lea?iag  bis  home,  the  Island  of  Amroom,  is  taken 
captive  and  brought,  a  slaVe,  into  the  service  of  the  Bej  of  Tunis.  In 
tracing  the  history  of  his  captivity  and  deliverance,  ample  opportunity  is 
given  for  exhibiting,  in  powerful  contrast,  the  scenery,  men,  and  customs 
both  of  the  North  and  the  South ;  the  thread  of  the  story  serving  to 
maintain  a  connection  between  the  various  changes  of  scene  found 
necessary  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

The  Island  of  Amroom,  around  which  clusters  much  of  the  chief  inter- 
est of  the  poem,  is  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  that  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Denmark,  known  as  the  Duchy  of  Sehleswig-Holstein. 
Exposed  to  the  terrible  storms  of  the  North  Sea,  its  shifting  sands 
scarcely  hold  their  own  against  the  waves  and  tides  of  the  ocean. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  graphic  description  of  Amroom,  in  which  its 
.desolation  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  smiling  beauty  of  a  southern 
shore. 

The  sea  casteth  pearis  on  Arsby's  strand, 

Shells,  corals,  and  sea-moss  and  ruby  sand ; 

And  emerald,  scarlet,  and  gold-fish  there 

Flash  through  his  waters  transparant  as  air. 

His  wavelets  are  laughing  all  night  on  that  shore, 

Tossing  their  Jewels  at  touch  of  the  oar. 

But  angry  and  hoarse  is  the  voice  of  the  tide. 

As  he  lashes  our  iriand's  trembling  side. 

And  rolls  up  the  ooze  from  his  slimy  bed. 

The  pale,  thin  meadows  to  overspread, 

Then  leaves  as  he  slowly  siiiketh  back, 

The  muscle,  the  crab,  and  the  ray  in  his  track. 

Here,  in  cottages  raised  on  hillocks  to  protect  them  from  the  overflow- 
ing waters,  dwells  a  simple,  pious  people,  whose  earthly  lot  is  poverty, 
but  whose  heavenly  trust  and  hope  shine  with  a  purer  luster  in  the 
dreary  circumstances  of  life,  which  have  given  to  such  virtues  their 
high  development.  The  character  and  customs  of  this  remarkable 
people,  their  religious  faith,  their  warmth  and  generosity  of  soul  are  so 
portrayed  that  we  connot  fail  to  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  their  for- 
tunes; and  we  find  ourselves  skillfully  drawn  into  a  participation  in 
their  struggles  against  the  sea,  as  surging  upon  the  island 

"  Day  by  day 
Doth  he  crumble  that  dwindling  sod  away.** 

From  such  scenes  and  people  in  the  North,  the  reader  is  transported 
to  the  genial   warmth  of  the  South,  to  Tunis  and  the  surrounding 
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territory,  where,  under  a  olear  skj,  among  wa?ing  palms  and  trailing 
vineyards,  among  soft  murmuring  fountains,  and  all  the  luxuriance  of  a 
tropical  climate,  we  are  introduced  to  the  strong  passions,  the  wild 
habits,  the  fierce  strifes  of  a  people,  bred  under  the  Mohammedan  code, 
which,  while  it  cherishes  high  virtues,  stands  strongly  contrasted  with 
northern  Christianity. 

The  following  description  of  Tunis  is  placed  near  the  opening  of 
the  second  canto,  and  greets  the  reader  as  he  turns  from  the  desolate- 
ness  of  Amroom : 

On  Tunis  bright  the  Bunbeams  fall, 
Where,  girded  by  her  double  wall, 
She  aits  a  queen,  upon  whose  brow 
A  thousand  flashing  crescentt  glow, 
Forming  a  diadem  to  vie. 
With  Mua*8  crown  that  flames  on  high. 
Goodly  without  her  vesture  shows — 
Scarce  purer  white  the  mountain-snows. 
Who  saw  her  thus,  in  royal  state. 
Kissed  by  the  bounding  ware  so  A*ee, 
Even  lovely  Yenice  might  forget, 
And  hail  her  there,  '*  Bride  of  the  Sea !" 
Fair  are  her  minarets  and  towers. 
Her  rosy  gardens,  viny  bowers ; 
Her  fountains  gush  as  clear  and  cold 
As  ever  naiad's  source  of  old. 
And  softer  murmurs  than  they  shed 
Rote  not  from  fond  Alpheus*  bed, 
When  Arethusa  stooped  to  lave 
Her  tender  limbs  in  his  bright  wave. 

Fatmeh,  daughter  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and  a  charming  character 
in  these  southern  scenes,  has  drawn  elements  of  sweetness  from  north- 
ern fountains ;  her  mother  being  of  northern  origin,  and  her  nurse  a 
northern  Christian  slave.  Mrs.  Marshes  description  of  this  child,  as  she 
sports  about  her  father,  the  Bey,  is  so  beautiful  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  introducing  it  here : — 

And  ne*er  did  optaing  flower  disclose. 
Since  Chaucer  saw  his  budding  rose 
So  rich  in  beauty  and  perfume, 
The  promise  of  a  fairer  bloom, 
Than  even  the  careless  eye  must  trace 
In  Fatmeh's  childish  form  and  face. 
Her  large  black  eye  with  its  clear  ray 
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Spoke  of  De*r  kiuahip  U>  Uie  Bey, 
Yet  tempered  were  its  rising  flaabeB 
By  the  long  drooping  silken  lashes 
That  o'er  those  orbs  transparent  hung, 
And  down  their  trembling  shadows  flang 
Like  wiDow-boQgks  that  Mnge  a  lake. 
And  its  pure  sheen  less  dazzling  make. 
The  ebon  arches  o'er  them  bent 
Were  true  as  Giotto's  hand  could  paint 
In  her  dark  heavy  tresses  shone 
A  burnished  light,  as  if  the  sun 
Had  softly  kissed  the  glossy  hair 
And  left  his  golden  radiance  there  ; 
ProTing  that  gleam  so  strange  inwrought 
In  the  deep  twilight  of  her  braids. 
From  a  Circassian  mother  caught 
With  curls  as  bright  as  Saxon  maids. 

The  plot  of  the  poem  is  gracefully  managed,  and  the  interest  in 
the  several  personages  well  sustained.  All  the  principal  characters 
move  naturally  forward  in  tlie  easy  flow  of  the  narrative,  and  the  moral 
attitude  of  each,  at  the  close,  is  a  particularly  pleasing  phase  of  the 
work.  In  this  the  au thorns  own  high  and  happy  trust  in  the  better 
destinies  of  humanity  are  distinctly  betrayed. 

The  skillful  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Marsh  has  managed  the  contrasts 
of  the  North  and  South,  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  work 
before  us.  Familiarized,  by  her  studies  in  northern  fields  of  literature, 
with  the  scenery  of  those  regions — ^it  was  natural  she  should  fre- 
quently have  called  to  mind  the  striking  contrast  between  such  scenes  and 
those  to  which  she  had  been  herself  accustomed,  during  a  long  period  of 
residence  and  travel  in  the  East  and  South.  The  conception  of  setting 
the  two  regions  in  opposition  to  each  other  in  the  same  poem  and  thus 
giving  a  fine  play  of  lights  and  shades,  was  a  highly  artistic  one — 
and  it  is  to  the  happy  carrying  out  of  this  main  idea  of  the  poem  that 
its  success  is  due.  In  its  execution,  Mrs.  Marsh  has  introduced  us  to 
the  very  spirit  of  the  South.  We  feel  the  breath  of  the  palm,  we  hear 
the  murmur  of  the  fountain,  we  live  the  life  of  the  desert,  fascinated 
with  her  power  of  deseription,  and  the  facility  with  which  she  has  re- 
vived and  reproduced  the  impressions  of  the  country. 

The  story  is  told  with  unaffected  simplicity,  the  measure  of  the  verse 
varying  to  suit  the  impulses  of  poetic  inspiration.  Throughout  all  the 
history,  Wolfe  of  the  Enoll,  the  patient,  anxious,  watching  father 
of  Melleff,  stands  as  a  sublime  example  of  piety   and   trustfuUness' 
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noorished  UDder  the  btern  adversities  and  trials  to  which  the  inhab- 
itaDts  of  Amroom  are  subject. 

There  are  one  or  two  scenes  in  the  poem  to  which,  in  all  the  notices 
that  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  no  extended  allusion  has  been  made : 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  us,  as  we  have  been  inclined  to  regard  them  as 
among  the  very  finest  passages  in  the  work.  We  refer  to  the  "Ostrich 
Hunt"  in  the  eighth  canto,  and  "The  Rescue"  in  the  tenth  canto.  It 
is  difficult  to  decide,  indeed,  as  to  their  rdative  merits.  They  are  both 
remarkable  for  their  energy,  spirit,  and  descriptive  powor.  In  both  we 
are  thrilled  with  the  impulsive,  feverish  impetuonsuess  of  the  desert-life, 
and  the  intensity  of  its  excitements. 

The  measure  chosen  for  the  Ostrich  Hunt  is  most  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  subject  in  hand.  Nothing  could  be  more  energetic  in  its  effect, 
than  the  continual  recurrence  of  the  ictus  on  the  fourth  and  seventh 
syllables  of  each  line. 

'*  Up  ye  BOW !  saddle  the  steeds  that  are  fleetest ! 
Steeds  lor  the  obase  <^  the  oamel-bird  meetest ! 
See  that  raj  tents  fleck  the  desert's  red  border 
Ere  the  gray  iught*iall  V    So  raa  the  Bey's  order. 

Ere  the  gray  night-fall,  his  green  tents  were  planted 
Far  to  the  south,  where  the  setting  sun  slanted 
Arrows  of  fire  o'er  a  golden-waved  ooeao, 
Solid  as  jasper,  no  sound  and  no  motion. 

In  the  last  three  lines,  the  desert  is  brought  before  us  by  a  single 
stroke  of  the  artist. 
In  the  following,  morning  is  welcomed  and  the  chase  commences. 

Wake !  for  her  sOrery  mantle  is  gleaming, 
O'er  H  her  tresses  of  amber  are  streaming. 
Upward  on  iris  hued  pinions  she  springeth, 
Pearls  o'er  oasis  and  palm  grove  she  flingeth ! 

Cast  o£f  the  haik !     Be  your  girdle  the  tightest, 
Saddle  and  bridle  and  stirrup  the  lightest, 
Look  to  the  weight  of  the  weapon  ye  carry. 
Lose  not  a  moment  t    Lo,  yonder  the  quarry ! 

Swift  as  a  shaft  fVom  the  bow  of  Apollo, 
Forth  darts  the  ostrich,  the  snorting  steeds  follow ; 
Sail-like  her  white,  curling  pinions  she  spreadeth — 
Is  it  the  earth  or  the  air  that  she  trcadeth  ? 
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The  death  of  the  "Bird  of  SAhara"  is  followed  by  one  of  thoee 
beautful  changes  of  meter  and  subject,  to  noticeable  throughout  the 
poem. 

Headlong  she  rolleth,  stiU  fluttering  tnd  sbirering, 
O^er  her  the  conraer  standf  panting  and  qnlTeriag, 
Aali  bath  lifted  his  weapon,  she  boundeth 
High  in  the  death-throe,  her  flappmg  wing  soundeth. 

Hoarse  as  the  tenpest ;  the  frightened  steed  starteth, 
Swerres,  plunges,  rears,  till  the  saddle  girth  parteth ; 
Offsprings  his  lord,  down  the  barb  droppeth  dying. 
Courser  and  camel-bird  side  b j  side  lying ! 

The  chase  is  o>r,  the  fiery  day 

To  night^s  cool  splendors  fiist  gires  way. 

Aali  commands  his  weary  train 

To  seek  Sheikh  Moosa's  tents  sgain. 


Mrs.  Marsh  hat  been  cordially  weloomed  by  the  American  literary 
public,  and  there  seems  to  be  in  this  volume  many  indications  that  our 
country  possesses,  in  her,  another  of  (hat  class  of  poets,  whose  special 
privilege  it  is  to  reproduce  the  impressions  made  upon  them  by  natural 
scenery.  There  are  few  persona  who,  in  her  comparatively  helpless 
condition  as  an  invalid,  would  have  attempted  the  severe  privations 
of  extended  journeys-— often  made  in  a  litter  among  mountains  and 
ruins — in  order  to  gratify  that  intense  love  of  nature,  which  she  so 
clearly  betrays.  There  are  fewer  still,  who,  even  did  they  possess 
the  necessary  qualifications,  would  feel  the  demand  to  reproduce  Uie 
scenes  thus  witnessed,  irresistibly  bearing  them  over  the  many  ob- 
stacles attendant  on  the  life  of  an  invalid.  Har  genial  warmth  of 
sentiment,  her  keen  appreciation  of  beauty,  her  fidelity  to  this  poetic 
inspiration,  have  presented  us  with  a  work,  whose  pages  sparkle  with 
poetic  gems,  and  to  which  a  permanent  rank  will  justly  be  awarded 
among  the  first  productions  of  American  Poets. 

Marshes  Lecturks  on  thk  English  Lanouaoi.* — It  is  evident  from 
many  signs  that  the  English  language  is  becoming  more  and  more  an 
object  of  interest  and  study  among  educated  people.  The  compilation 
of  Dictionaries  like  those  of  Webater  and  Worcester,  the  keen  rivalry  of 

•  Lecturet  on  the  Englith  Language,  By  Oeoroe  P.  Marsh.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner.    8vo.    pp.  viii  and  69Y. 
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the  publishers,  and  the  great  circulation  gi?en  to  each  work,  afford 
abundant  proof  of  the  fact.  It  is  seen  also  in  the  production  of  gram- 
mars like  those  of  Latham  and  Fowler,  not  designed  for  schoolboys, 
like  the  older  books  of  Murray  and  his  successors,  but  addressed  to 
persons  of  adult  years  and  mature  minds.  It  is  shown,  too,  in  the  pop- 
ularity of  Dean  Trench's  elegant,  though  discursive,  works  on  subjects 
of  English  philology.  And  it  will  appear  again,  we  doubt  not,  in 
the  equal,  or  even  greater  popularity,  which  we  anticipate  for  Mr. 
Marsh's  Lectures.  Though  learned,  these  lectures  are  not  technical ; 
they  hare  the  reality  of  science,  without  the  formal  and  forbidding  ap- 
pearance. While  replete  with  information,  and  presenting  everywhere 
the  fruits  of  extensive  reading  and  research,  they  are  expressed  in  a  style 
which  all  must  find  at  once  intelligible  and  attractive.  The  topios  dis- 
cussed are — the  sources  and  composition  of  the  English  languf^e— its 
vocabulary — its  grammatical  inflections — its  changes  in  orthography 
and  orthoepy — ^its  rhythmical  and  metrical  peculiarities — and  many 
others.  There  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  receiving  new  light  on  familiar 
objects — in  recognizing  the  real  meaning  and  relations  of  things  long 
known,  but  imperfectly  understood.  Of  such  pleasure  the  readers  of 
this  volume  may  promise  themselves  an  abundant  harvest 

We  shall  not  protract  this  notice,  as  we  have  some  expectation  of 
returning  to  the  work  hereafter  for  more  extended  examination  and 
criticism.  We  trust  that  the  author  may  be  induced  ere  long  to  bring 
out  that  second  part — a  philological  review  of  English  literature,  tracing 
the  progress  of  the  language  in  its  literary  monuments — which  he  speaks 
of  in  the  preface,  as  forming  a  part  of  his  original  design. 

Life  Without  and  Life  Within.* — This  volume  is  the  last  which 
we  are  to  have  from  the  busy  and  facile  pen  of  the  gifted  authoress, 
Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  over  whose  life  and  death  so  wayward  a  genius 
seems  to  have  presided.  She  was,  however,  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble women  of  this  generation,  and  everything  which  she  wrote  is,  on 
some  accounts,  worth  the  reading.  The  volume  is  very  various  in  its 
interest  and  is  furnished  with  a  striking  portrait  of  the  author. 


*  Life  Without  and  lAfe  Within ;  or  Reviews,  Ksrratives,  Essays  and  Poema. 
By  MAaOAmiT  Fuller  Ossoli,  Author  of  '*  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,** 
Ac,  &c.  Edited  by  her  brother,  Arthur  B.  Fuller.  Boston :  Brown,  Taggard 
&  Chase.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  428. 
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Apsllbs.* — A  simple  story  of  Ancient  Greece,  in  which  Apelles,  the 
great  painter,  is  the  principal  figure,  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Ar- 
istotle, the  Sage,  and  the  beautiful  Campaspe,  sustain  prominent  parts. 
It  brings  before  us  a  succession  of  pleasing  pictures  of  artist  and  social 
life  among  the  Greeks  of  that  daj,  with  occasional  gn^hic  deecriptiona 
of  natural  scenery  and  of  the  works  of  ancient  art,  particularly  those  of 
Atheaa.  The  view  taken  is  from  a  modem  stand-point,  and  from  the 
frequent  references  to  modem  art  and  literature  the  book  fails  to  trans- 
port the  reader  fully  into  the  scenes  it  describes.  It  ainu  to  be  faithful 
to  chronology  and  historic  truth,  and  without  anything  striking  in  the 
plott  holds  the  attention  by  clothing  in  attractive  forms,  and  inspiring 
with  \\h  and  beauty,  the  dry  and  disconnecte*!  fragments  of  knowledge 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  period  so  remote.  It  is  published  in 
that  exceedingly  beautiful  style  of  paper  and  typography  which  has  of 
late  characterized  several  of  the  Boeton  presses. 

Tea  Fool  of  QuAUTT.f — In  an  age  so  prolific  in  works  of  fiction  of 
all  sorts  and  grades  as  the  present,  the  resuscitation  of  a  voluminous 
novel  of  the  jeighteenth  century,  under  the  auspices  of  such  a  writer  as 
(%arles  Kingsley,  argues  either  some  great  intrinsic  merit  in  the  work 
itself^  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  its  editor,  or  else  a  bold  experiment 
on  the  prevailing  public  taste,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  both.  When 
we  are  told  that  it  is  in  a  sense  a  religious  novel,  and  religious  after  the 
^  good  Samaritan,**  or  Charles  Kingsley  pattern — such  a  novel  as  this 
reform  preacher  would  recommend  as  specially  adapted  to  this  ^pe — our 
curiosity  is  considerably  awakened  ;  and  that  curiosity  is  not  diminished 
by  learning  something  of  the  singulariy  pure  Christian  life  of  its  gentle, 
gifted,  cultivated  and  courtly,  noble  hearted  and  benevolent  author, 
Henry  Brooke,  the  intimate  of  Pope,  Sheridan  and  Swif^,  the  favorite 
of  Pitt  and  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  our  interest  is  still  further 
enhanced,  when  we  leam  that  this  identical  novel  so  captivated  the 
godly  founder  of  Methodism,  that  he  edited  a  special  edition  of  it  for 
his  followers,  and  in  the  strongest  language  of  praise,  not  only  for  its 

*  ApelUB  and  hu  CoUmporaru$,  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  "  Ernest  Car- 
oil'*    Boston :  T.  O.  H.  P.  Bumham.     186a    pp.  842. 

f  Tki  Fool  of  Qmaliiy :  or  Historj  of  Henrj,  Earl  of  Moreland.  By  Henkt 
BaooKE,  Esq.  A  new  and  rerised  edition,  widi  an  Introdvolion  by  Ber.  W.  P. 
SraiCKLAiro,  D.  D.,  and  a  Biographical  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Gbaelis  Kimoslkt, 
M.  A.  Ooinplete  in  two  volumes.  New  York:  Derby  A  Jackson.  ISSa 
pp.  404.  R79. 
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moral  and  religiouB,  but  for  its  literary  qualities,  recommended  it  '^  to 
all  those  who  are  already,  or  who  desire  to  be,  lovers  of  God  and  man." 
Weslej^s  opinion,  and  some  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  work,  may 
be  further  gathered  from  a  pithy  anecdote.  Mr.  John  Easton,  a  very 
zealous  Methodist,  but  quite  innocent  of  sentiment  or  ideality,  took 
occasion  strongly  to  condemn  the  book  in  the  presence  of  Wesley,  Dr. 
Clark,  and  a  company  of  other  preachers.  "Did  you  read  Vindex, 
John  t"  said  Wesley,  referring  to  an  exceedingly  humorous  passage  in 
the  book.  "  Yes,  sir.''  "  Did  you  hugh,  John  J"  "  No,  sir."  "  Did 
you  read  Damon  and  Pythias,  John?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Did  you  ery^ 
John  f '  "  No,  sir."  Lifting  up  his  eyes,  as  in  utter  astonishment,  and 
clasping  his  hands,  Wesley  exclaimed:  "0,  earth — earth — earth  I" 
The  good  brother's  shot  had  proved  much  more  damaging  to  himself 
than  to  the  book,  in  the  estimation  of  his  leader.  After  this,  we  need 
not  say  that  the  "Fool  of  Quality,"  though  lacking  the  artistic  merit 
and  continuous  dramatic  interest  of  many  modem  novels,  is  yet  a  very 
readable  book,  abounding  both  in  pathoa  and  humor,  and  interweaving 
throughout  ft  high  toned  Christian  morality.  It  was  asserted  by  the 
author,  that  the  work  was  not  stricUy  a  fiction.  "  I  can  assure  you," 
said  he  to  a  friend,  "  with  the  exception  of  a  few  touches  of  coloring, 
everything  is  founded  in  fact — even  the  incidents  are  facts."  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  times  of  Charles  II.  Besides  the  brilliant  biograph- 
ical preface  by  Charles  Eingsley,  there  is  a  shorter  introduction  by  Bev. 
W.  P.  Strickland,  D.  D^  of  New  York. 

Works  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney .• — We  rejoice  to  see  that  our 
American  publishers  are  beginning  to  give  us  handsome  editions  of  the 
works  of  the  old  standard  writers  of  our  language.  We  hail  this  new 
movement  as  an  evidence  of  an  improvement  in  the  literary  taste  of  the 
people.  The  publications  of  the  day  are  too  ephemeral  in  their  char- 
acter to  deserve  such  exclusive  attention  as  they  have  received  from  the 
great  mass  of  readers.  We  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  this  class  of  English  literature  will  be  as  com- 
mon as,  we  are  sorry  to  think,  it  is  uncommon  now.  We  have  before 
us  a  beautiful  volume,  printed  in  the  best  style  of  the  Riverside  Press  of 
Messrs.  Houghton  k  Co.  of  Cambridge,  which  contains  the  Works  of 

•  TKe  Miscellaneoui  Warki  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Knt.  With  the  Ufe  of  tiie 
author  an4  illMtraiive  notes.  By  William  Gray,  Esq.,  of  Magdalen  Collage, 
aad  the  laaor  Temple.  Boston :  T.  0.  H.  P.  Bvmham,  Antiquarian  Book  Store, 
148  Washington  street.    IStfO.    8vo.  pp.  880. 
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Sir  Philip  Sidoey,  that  meet  accomplished  gentleman,  soldier,  poet,  and 
scholar  of  his  time.  The  Arcadia  and  the  Psalms  are  not  given  in  the 
collection,  but  all  his  other  poems,  "The  Defense  of  Poetry,"  and  his 
letters  are  included. 


HI8T0RT. 

Vauohak's  Revoldtioks  in  English  History* — We  commend 
this  work  to  the  favorable  notice  of  our  readers.  It  stands  midway  be- 
tween a  constitutional  history,  like  Hallam^s,  and  a  history  of  facts. 
It  takes  up  the  great  and  critical  events  which  have  occurred,  and  traces 
out  their  effects  upon  the  people.  Thus,  in  the  present  volume,  the 
first  book  treats  of  the  Celts  and  Romans,  in  successive  chapters,  headed 
"The  early  inhabitants  of  Briuin,"  "Revolution  by  the  Sword,"  "Ef- 
fect of  the  Ascendancy  of  the  Romans  in  Britain  on  Government,** 
"  Revolution  in  Religion,**  "  Effect  of  the  Roman  Ascendancy  on  Social 
Life.**  The  second  book  treats  in  the  same  way  of  the  Saxons  and 
Danes;  the  third  of  the  Normans  and  English;  the  fourth  of  the 
English  and  Noroians ;  the  fifth  of  Lancaster  and  York,  ending  with 
Henry  VH.  All  these  topics  are  well  handled.  Much  matter  is  con- 
densed within  a  small  compass ;  and  to  one  who  has  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  &cts  of  English  history,  such  a  selection  and  such  a 
philosophical  statement  of  results  upon  the  progress  in  civilization  of 
the  English  race,  must  be  highly  useful.  The  author  writes  from  full 
knowledge,  and  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  invesUga- 
tioiu  The  style  is  good,  though  somewhat  infected  with  the  smartness 
current — asking  pardon  of  ourselves  for  saying  so — ^in  Review 
writing.  The  title  itself  is  inaccurate,  though  not  misleading.  The 
author  says,  "  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  term  '  Revolution,'  scarcely 
needs  explanation,*^ — which  is  true :  what  it  needs,  is  justification.  The 
conquest  of  Britain  by  Julius  Caesar  is  not  a  revolution,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  The  author  is  candid  and  just  in  his  estimate  of 
men  and  events,  favorable  to  freedom  in  civil  life  and  religion,  and  philo- 
sophical in  his  views  of  the  causes  of  human  progress.  There  are 
opinions  on  particular  topics  from  which  we  dissent ;  but,  taken  as  a 
whole,  we  know  of  no  History  of  England  which  coincides  so  nearly 

*  RevolutiofU  in  JEngliih  BtMtory.  By  Robebt  Vauohav,  B.  D.  YoL  L 
Rerolotions  of  Race.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Ck).,  84«  aad  S48  BrMdway. 
1860. 
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with  our  Americaii  views  of  the  progress  of  liberty  among  the  English 
people. 

Mr.  Oilman's  Historical  Address  at  Norwich.* — Id  the  last 
number  of  the  New  Englander  we  called  attention  to  the  "  Historical 
Address,"  delivered  by  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Esq.,  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
on  the  occasion  of  the  "  Bi-Centennial  Celebration  "  of  the  settlement 
of  the  town.  The  address  has  been  received  as  a  very  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  the  state,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  a  second 
edition  has  appeared,  with  additional  notes  and  a  good  index.  It  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  typography,  and  is  from  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Geo.  C.  Rand  A  Avery,  of  Boston.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Gilman, 
among  the  original  papers  and  documents  which  have  been  placed  at 
his  disposal,  have  served  to  throw  much  additional  light  on  the  value 
and  amount  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  people  of  Connecticut  in 
the  war  of  independence. 

biography. 

CusTis's  RBcoLLBcnoirs  OF  WASHiNOTON.f — ^The  number  of  those 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  have  anything  like  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  man  whom  with  proud  and  filial  reverence  we  call  ''The 
Father  of  his  Country,"  is  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  small. 
Whoever  now  can  even  remember  to  have  heard  his  voice,  or  seen  his 
manly  form,  acquires  thereby  a  certain  kind  of  distinction;  and 
esteems  whatever  he  can  recall  to  mind  among  the  choicest  recollections 
of  his  life.  Never  had  man  more  deservedly  such  a  deep  hold  upon  the 
intelligent  afiections  of  a  nation  as  George  Washington.  The  more 
we  learn  of  his  character,  the  more  noble  and  symmetrical  does  it  seem 
to  have  been.  Like  some  colossal  work  of  art  which  awes  the  beholder 
with  its  gigantic  proportions,  and  yet  is  finished  with  such  exquisite 
beauty  that  every  part  is  faultless  and  calls  forth  admiration ;  so  the 

•  A  ffiilorical  Discourse  delivered  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  Sept.  1th,  1869,  at 
the  Bi-Oentennial  Celebraiion  of  ike  settlement  of  the  towfi,     BjDanikl  C. 
Oilman,  Librarian  of  Tale  College.     Second  edition,  with  additional  notes. 
Boston  :  Geo.  G.  Band  A  Avery.     1859.     8vo.    pp.  128. 

f  Recollections  and  Private  Memoirs  of  Washington.  By  his  adopted  son, 
George  Washington  Parke  Cdstis,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  author  by  his  daughter, 
and  illuBtrative  and  explanatory  notes  by  Benson  J.  Lossino.  With  illustrations. 
New  York:  Derby  <fe  Jackson.  Sto.  1860.  pp.  644.  For  sale  by  Judd,  New 
Haven. 
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more  we  are  permitted  to  serutiniie  his  prirate  Kfe  and  see  him  as  he 
appeared  in  his  own  family,  the  more  do  we  find  to  respect,  to  honor, 
and  to  love. 

The  book,  whose  title  we  give  above,  should  be  read  by  every 
American.  It  shows  what  Washington  was  as  a  private  citizen,  as  a 
farmer,  and  as  the  head  of  a  &mily.  Our  readers  are  all  doubtless 
aware  that  the  author,  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  Esq.,  who  re- 
cently died,  (Oct.  11th,  1857,)  at  Arlington  House,  Ya.,  was  a  grandson 
of  Mrs  Washington,  and  an  adopted  son  of  Washington  himself.  His 
home  was  therefore  at  Mount  Vernon  from  his  early  childhood  till  the 
death  of  his  foster  father,  when  he  was  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age* 
The  reminiscences  of  such  a  man  cannot  but  be  of  interest  He  describes 
Washington  as  he  appeared  at  home,  at  Mount  Vernon ;  bis  personal 
appearance ;  his  dress  ;  his  habits ;  his  manner  of  spending  his  time ; — 
AS  he  appeared  also  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  when  they  were  the 
seats  of  government ;  with  full  accounts  of  all  his  household  arrange- 
ments in  both  places.  He  gives  his  recollections  of  '*  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Washington  ;**  of  his  grandmother,  Martha  Washington ;  of  the  various 
disinguished  guests  who  visited  at  Mount  Yemon ;  of  the  servants,  with  a 
whole  chapter  of  anecdotes  respecting  ^  Bishop  ^  and  ^Billy,"  the  favor- 
ite old  body  servants  of  the  General. 

Prefixed  to  the  reminiscenoes  there  is  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  Mr. 
Custis  himself^  together  with  some  aoeount  of  the  tradiUons  of  the 
family  respecting  their  ancestors,  prepared  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary 
Custis  Lee.  The  letters  are  also  published  (for  the  first  time)  which 
Washington  wrote  to  Mr.  Custis  when  he  was  a  student  in  college  at 
Princeton,  and  afterwards  at  Annapolis;  and  also  those  whicb  Washings 
ton  wrote  during  the  Revolution  to  John  Parke  Custis,  the  father  of 
the  author  of  the  Memoirs. 

The  volume  presents  a  beautiful  typographioal  appearance,  is  iliua- 
trated  with  several  fine  engravings,  and  has  received  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  Benson  J.  Lossing,  Esq.,  who  has  added  very  copious  histori- 
cal and  explanatory  notes. 

We  are  confident  that  when  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  this  book  is 
known  it  will  have  a  vast  circulation  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Partok's  Lif«  of  Andrrw  Jackson.* — There  can  be  no  question 


•  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,    In  three  volumes.    By  James  Partok.    Vol.  11. 
New  York  :  Mason  Brothers.     1860.     8vo.    pp.  672. 
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that  this  life  of  Andrew  Jackson  will  find  plenty  of  readers.  The  sec- 
ond volume  is  now  before  the  public,  and  well  sustains  the  expectations 
which  were  awakened  by  the  first  In  that,  the  style  was  lively  and 
chatty,  and  occasionally  there  was  a  certain  air  of  nonchalance  that 
was  quite  fascinating,  but  hardly  consistent  with  our  commonly  received 
ideas  of  the  dignity  of  history  and  biography.  Yet  the  descriptions  of 
the  wild  adventures  which  were  so  frequent  in  Jackson's  early  career 
were  exceedingly  spirited  and  life-like.  The  chapter  in  which  the  story 
was  told  of  the  duel  in  which  Dickinson  was  killed,  is  not  surpassed 
in  fearful  interest  by  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  fiction ;  yet  it 
seems  probable  that  the  account  is  truthful  throughout  In  this  second 
volume  the  same  power  of  vivid  description  is  everywhere  seen.  Men, 
scenes,  and  events,  are  brought  up  before  the  reader  with  more  than  the 
distinctness  of  photography.  The  volume  bears  the  marks,  too,  of  un- 
wearied labor  on  the  part  of  the  author^  who  has  evidently  sought  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  everything  that  would  illus- 
trate the  life  of  the  hero  of  his  story,  and  to  imbue  himself  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  It  opens  with  a  graphic  description  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  condition  of  that  city  at  the  time  when  General  Jackson  entered  it, 
in  December,  1814,  to  defend  it  against  the  forces  of  General  Packen- 
ham.  A  minute  and  detailed  account  then  follows,  extending  over 
more  than  two  hundred  additional  pages,  in  which  the  full  history  is 
given  of  all  that  was  done  for  the  protection  of  the  city ;  of  the  defeat 
of  the  British  in  the  famous  battle  of  the  eighth  of  January,  1815  ;  and 
of  the  final  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  the  American  shores.  The 
history  of  this  period  is  very  much  extended,  but  is  so  enlivened  with 
stirring  incidents,  skillfully  introduced,  that  the  interest  of  the  reader 
is  kept  up  throughout 

But  at  this  point  commences  the  more  diflScult  part  of  the  work ; — 
the  recounting  of  the  history  of  that  series  of  bold  and  high-handed 
assumptions  of  power  which  followed  the  victory  over  Packenham. 
"The  execution  of  the  six  ipilitia  men."  "The  arrests  at  New  Or- 
leans." "The  Seminole  war.**  "The  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister."  "The  invasion  of  Florida  and  the  Spanish  territory." 
Now  Gen.  Jackson  begins  to  display  on  a  more  prominent  field  of  ac- 
tion, than  ever  before,  that  willingness  to  assume  responsibility,  that  iron 
will,  and  all  those  peculiar  characteristics,  which  soon  called  forth  the 
severe  censures  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
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and  inade   even  his  friends  watch  his  career  with  fear  and  anxiety — 
uncertain  what  he  would  do  next. 

But  the  difficulties  with  Spain  are  adjusted.  Florida  becomes  ours. 
Jackson  returns  to  the  *^  Hermitage,*'  and  the  quiet  of  his  own  home. 
Here  the  second  volume  closea,  just  at  that  most  interesting  period — 
the  opening  of  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1824.  The  political  life  of 
Gen.  Jackson  is  thus  reserved  for  the  concluding  third  volume.  We 
doubt  not  that  all  who  have  followed  the  author  thus  far,  will  look 
with  interest  iox  its  appearance.  Till  then  we  wait  before  we  give  our 
views  at  length, 

Lamartinb's  Life  op  Mart  Stuart.* — A  life  of  Mary  Stuart, 
translated  from  the  unpublished  manuscripts  of  Lamartine,  has  been 
added  to  the  series  of  biographies  that  Messrs.  Sheldon  d?  Co.  are 
bringing  out  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  O.  W.  Wight.  Few 
of  the  biographers  of  the  unliappy  Queen  of  Scotland  seem  to  have 
understood,  so  well  as  Lamartine,  the  character  of  that  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  the  Guises,  who,  afler  being  educated  in  the  voluptuous  court  of 
the  Yalois,  was  called  to  reign  as  a  legitimate  sovereign  over  a  nation 
of  stern  Scotchmen  and  rigid  Presbyterians.  Not  that  Lamartine  un- 
derstood John  Enox,  or  Presbyterians.  This  was  not  to  be  expected. 
But  with  the  quick  wit  of  a  Frenchman  he  understood  the  character  of 
the  daughter  of  his  countrywoman  Marie  de  Lorraine.  Her  youth,  her 
beauty,  her  utter  unfitness  for  the  position  to  which  she  was  called,  her 
sad  fate,  all  move  his  pity  and  awaken  his  sympathy.  But  true  to  his- 
tory, yet  with  all  the  tact  of  his  nation,  he  tells  the  whole  story  of  her 
unfortunate  career,  her  imprudences,  her  crimes ;  and  sums  up  all  with 
these  words : — **  we  do  not  absolve,  we  sympathiie ;  our  pity  is  not  ab- 
solution, but  rather  approaches  to  love ;  we  try  to  find  excuses  for  her 
conduct  in  the  ferocious  and  dissolute  manner  of  the  age  ;  in  that  edu- 
cation, depraved,  sanguinary  and  fanatical,  which  she  received  at  the 
Court  of  Valois ;  in  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  love.  We  judge  not — 
we  only  relate." 

The  Life  of  Jambs  Watt-j — We  have  in  this  volume  an  elabo- 

*  Life  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  cf  Scots.  By  Alphonso  de  Lamartine.  New 
York :  Sheldon  &  Co.     1860.    18mo.    pp.276. 

f  The  Life  of  Jamet  Watt,  With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  By 
James  Patbiok  Muikbead,  M.  A.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  <fc  Co.  1859. 
pp.  424. 
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rate  and  highly  intdrestiDg  memoir,  by  a  very  coropeteDt  hand,  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  modem  times;  a  mechanic,  indeed, 
bat  one  who,  by  the  force  of  his  extraordinary  genius,  attained  the 
highest  rank  among  men  of  learning  and  science,  and  gave  his  name 
to  posterity  as  one  of  the  leading  benefactors  of  his  race.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  man  who,  single-handed,  as  it  were,  and  from  the 
resources  of  his  own  fertile  intellect,  has  ever  contributed  more  largely 
or  more  directly  towards  the  development  of  individual  and  national 
wealth,  and  the  general  advancement  of  civilization,  than  the  great 
Scotch  Engineer,  who,  by  his  series  of  brilliant  inventions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  steam  engine,  gave  to  the  world  that  most  wonderful 
product  of  ingenuity  and  science  essentially  as  we  now  see  it — the 
diuly  performer,  for  man's  benefit,  of  an  aggregate  of  labor  many  times 
the  equivalent  of  that  of  all  the  millions  of  human  hands  on  the  globe. 
Such  a  man  touches  at  once  the  readiest  spring  of  human  gratitude — 
self-interest ;  and  his  fame  becomes  coextensive  with  human  civilization. 
The  life  of  such  a  man  is  a  suggestive  study,  not  only  for  those  en- 
gaged in  simil.ir  pursuits,  but  for  all  who  would  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
some  of  those  steps  by  which  God,  through  the  inspiration  of  genius 
in  man,  creates,  as  it  were,  the  means  or  instruments  which  he  is  con- 
tiuually  using  in  molding  human  affairs,  and  working  out  the  great 
problems  of  his  Providential  government  over  the  world.  Especially  is 
this  true  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Watt,  his  private  virtues,  weight  of  char- 
acter, and  high  attainments  in  many  and  diverse  departments  of  human 
learning,  combine  to  form  an  appropriate  setting  for  the  brilliant 
achievements  which  give  him  eminence  in  his  chosen  sphere.  The 
able  author  of  the  biography  before  us,  as  a  kinsman  of  the  illustrious 
inventor,  enjoyed  the  most  ample  facilities  for  collecting  materials,  and 
he  has  given  up,  in  addition  to  full  details  of  the  life  of  Watt,  as 
necessary  accompaniments,  a  history  of  the  steam  engine,  an  account 
of  the  controversy  respecting  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of 
water,  (now  universally  accredited  to  Watt,)  and  many  other  matters  of 
interest  pertaining  to  science  and  the  useful  arts. 

Li#B  OF  Bishop  Wilson .♦ — Whoever  will  look  and  compare  the 
two  portraits  of  Bishop  Wilson  which  accompany  this   volume,   can 


•  The  Life  of  Daniel  Wihon,  D.  i)..  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  Metropolitan  of 
India.  By  Josiah  Bateman,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  North  Cray,  Kent,  his  son-in-law 
and  first  chaplain.  With  Portraits,  Map,  and  lUastrations.  Boston  :  Gould  it 
Lincoln.    1860.    8to. 
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bardlj  fail  to  be  attracted  by  them  to  a  farther  examinatioQ  of  the  book 
itaeIC  One  of  these  portraits  represents  him  in  his  early  manhood  fall 
of  the  strength,  the  ferror,  and  the  manly  love  of  right  and  Christian 
truth,  ^hich  he  evinced,  not  once  or  twice  but  often,  even  before  his 
appointment  to  the  conspicuous  position  which  he  afterwards  filled. 
The  other  shows  him  as  he  appeared  just  before  his  active  and  useful 
life  of  neariy  four  score  years  was  ended,  and  when  he  had  been  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  first  ecclesiastical  dignitary  in  India. 
It  is  beautiful  to  see  how,  as  he  grew  in  years,  a  humbler,  calmer  and 
more  selfless  expression  softened  the  energy  and  vehemence  which  we 
trace  in  the  earlier  portrait, — how  manifestly  the  inner  man  was  grow- 
ing in  likeness  to  its  Divine  pattern, — and  how  the  light  of  life  which 
shone  within  him  shone  also  outwardly,  upon  his  countenance.  In 
both  pictures  there  is  the  evidence  of  uncommon  force  of  personal  char- 
acter, and  of  remarkable  intellectual  vigor, — but  in  the  later  one  there 
is,  to  a  singular  degree,  the  beauty  which  comes  f^om  a  life-long  de- 
votion to  Christian  duty,  and  a  life-long  experience  of  Christian  peace. 
We  feel  at  once  the  natural  cliaracter  and  the  religious  history  of  such 
a  man  must  have  been  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

And  so  indeed  it  was  with  Bishop  Wilson.  We  have  seldom  read  the 
record  of  any  man^s  religious  experiences  with  more  of  interest  and  profit 
than  those  which  are  here  given  in  copious  extracts  from  the  Bisbop*s 
diary  and  private  letters.  His  earnest  belief  and  constant  defense  of 
a  spiritual  and  practical  Christianity  as  contrasted  with  the  lifeless- 
ness  of  mere  forms  and  the  outward  adherence  to  any  grand  ecclesias- 
tical establishment,  are  easily  understood  when  we  find  how  thorough, 
how  deep  and  searching,  was  his  own  experience  of  the  power  of  Di- 
vine grace.  No  wonder  that  he,  whose  soul  had  been  the  seat  of  such 
fierce  and  long  protracted  conflict  and  who  had  been  bom  into  the  king- 
dom of  God  through  such  deep  penitence  and  sorrow,  almost  deepening 
to  despair,  should  have  withstood,  with  all  his  might,  the  dangerous  views 
of  that  party  in  the  English  Church,  before  whose  dogma  (we  use 
his  own  words)  "all  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  fades  away, — regener- 
ation is  reduced  to  baptism — then  explained  away — then  lost  sight  of." 
No  wonder  that  he  always,  in  whatever  place  he  found  himself,  labored 
with  diligence  and  with  great  singleness  of  purpose,  to  promote  the 
progress  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion.  No  wonder  that  from  almost 
the  beginning  of  the  history  of  modern  missions  he  was  conspicuous 
among  those  who  supported  and  <!ncouraged  them.  No  wonder  that 
afterwards  he  gladly  entered  into  the  foreign  missionary  field  and  gave 
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the  best  years  of  his  manhood  and  bis  advancing  age  to  the  promotion 
of  a  cause  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 

We  have  not  space  to  enlarge  upon  Bishop  Wilson's  ofBcial  conduct, 
nor  do  we  need  to  do  so.  The  fierce  sun  of  tropical  India  and  the  en- 
nervating  influences  of  that  scenery  and  cHuiate  did  not  rob  him  of  the 
firmness  and  active  energy  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  important 
duties  of  his  station.  He  was  always  industrious^  faithful  and  impartial. 
He  was,  perfiaps,  at  times  too  vehement,  too  impulsive,  and  his  views  of 
church  government  certainly  inclined  him  sufficiently  to  magnify  his 
office.  But  when  a  question  like  that  great  question  of  Christianity 
against  caste,  was  to  be  met  and  settled,  audi  qualities  as  those  ap- 
peared in  their  full  value.  The  wisdom,  firmness,  and  kind  but  practi- 
cal common  sense  which  he  showed  in  the  management  of  that  ques- 
tion, are  much  to  be  admired,  and  may  well  be  studied  and  imitated. 

We  were  disposed  at  first  to  censure  Mr.  Bateman  for  having  d lowed 
this  record  of  Bishop  Wilson^s  Hfe  and  services  to  swell  to  such  a  for- 
midable size.  A  man*s  life  must  needs  have  been  of  singular  interest 
and  importance  to  justify  his  biographer  in  publishing  seven  humlred 
and  fifty  large  octavo  pages,  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  be 
widely  read  in  this  hurrying,  impatient  age.  We  still  think  that  Mr. 
Bateman  has  been  unnecessarily  difiiise.  But  there  is  in  the  volume 
so  much  that  is  interesting  in  relation  to  the  country  and  the  people 
among  whom  so  much  of  Bishop  Wilson's  life  was  passed,  and  the 
style  of  his  biography  is  so  easy  and  pleasant,  that  we  can  easily  excuse 
his  somewhat  needless  minuteness  of  detail. 

MATHBMATICS. 

Ths  Mathematical  Monthly.* — Several  times  have  attempts  been 
made  to  establish  in  this  country  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  pure 
Mathematios,    Yet  every  time  thus  far  has  the  attempt  failed. 

There  is,  at  first  sight,  a  difficulty  in  sustaining  such  an  enterprise. 
A  perMical  to  have  freshness  and  interest  must  contain^  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, matter  that  is  new  in  substance  as  well  as  form.  But  Arithmetic 
and  Algebra  are  of  several  centuries  growth.  Geometry,  Trigonome- 
try and  the  Conic  Sections,  are  still  older,  coming  down  to  us  from  the 
Greeks.  The  ablest  intellects  have  been  occupied  in  extending  our 
knowledge  of  these  subjects,  and  the  most  successful  teachers  have  de- 
vised simple  and  logical  methods  of  presentation.    How  can  enough 


•  The  Mathematical  Monthly.    Vol.  I,  and  YoL  II,  Nos.  I  to  VII ;  Oct.  1868,  to 
April,  1860.    Edited  by  J.  D.  Rcnklk,  A.  11    New  York :  Ivison,  Phinney  <k  Ck). 
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that  i8  new  and  valuable,  and  at  the  tame  time  of  general  interest,  be 
found,  that  shall  warrant  the  existence  of  a  special  journal  f  For  those 
branches  of  the  Mathematics  that  lie  beyond  the  subjects  above  mention- 
ed, while  there  is  perhaps  enough  in  them  which  is  new,  there  is  found  a 
smaller  and  smaller  circle  of  appreciative  readers  as  we  ascend.  A 
journal  that  addresses  itself  only  to  professed  mathematicians  is  useless 
to  others  and  dies  for  the  want  of  pecuniary  support  How  can  one  be 
conducted  having  these  somewhat  incongruoua  qualities ;  novelty  with- 
out being  abstruse,  simplicity  without  weakness,  a  high  scientific  char- 
acter and  yet  of  interest  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers !  The  number  of 
past  failures,  both  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  shows  the  difSculty  of 
the  task.  Mr.  Runkle  has  been  thus  far  very  successful.  The  feeling 
that  there  is  need  of  such  a  periodical  in  our  country  has  enabled  him 
to  secure  the  more  or  less  active  cooperation  of  a  Urge  number  of  con- 
tributors from  all  parts  of  the  oountry.  Over  seventy  persons  have  con- 
tributions in  the  first  volume.  Thus  it  has  been  a  not  very  difficult  task 
lo  give  the  variety  that  is  needed  to  make  the  Monthly  popular. 

One  prominent  feature  that  was  an  essential  part  of  Mr.  Runkle's 
original  plan  is  the  offer  of  prizes  for  solutions  of  problems  and  for  es- 
says. Two  problems  are  proposed  in  each  number  to  students  in 
a<^emies  and  schools,  both  public  and  private,  not  conferring  degrees. 
Three  more,  of  greater  difficulty,  are  proposed,  open  to  the  competition 
of  students  of  all  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Canadas.  The  value  of  such  problems  in  rendering  definite  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  pupil,  must  be  appreciated  by  teachers* 

Methods  of  presenting  the  common  topics  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
and  Geometry,  fill  many  pages  of  the  numbers  that  have  thus  far  ap- 
peared, nints  on  such  subjects,  from  successful  teachers,  are  often  of 
great  value. 

Another  important  service  promised,  and  to  some  extent  performed, 
by  the  Monthly,  is  the  presentation,  in  outline  at  least,  of  the  elements  of 
new  branches  of  the  mathematics  which  have  been  created  within  the 
past  few  years.  While  other  sciences  have  been  advancing  so  rapidly, 
the  Mathematics  have  been  by  no  means  at  rest  Thus  in  Geometry, 
there  have  been  immense  additions  to  our  knowledge  within  the  past 
sixty  years — a  large  part  of  which  may  be  understood  by  those  who 
have  not  studied  the  calculus.  Yet  to  most  of  even  professed  mathe- 
maticians in  this  country  they  are  unknown.  Not  a  work  published 
here,  that  we  are  aware  of,  speaks  of  them,  much  less  gives  the  least 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  beautiful  methods  employed.    The  subject  of 
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quaternions  has  attracted  more  notice.  Yet  how  many  of  our  teachers 
have  in  their  own  minds,  much  lees  can  give  to  others,  an  answer  to 
the  question  often  asked,  "What  is  a  quatemionP^  What  is  true  of 
Geometry  is  equally  true,  though  perhaps  to  a  less  extent,  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Mathematics. 

The  want  of  our  literature  in  this  respect  is  very  manifest  by  exam- 
ining Davies  h  Peck^s  Mathematical  Dictionary,  recently  published. 
This  work  is  of  great  value,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
depreciating  it.  For  the  older  subjects,  it  is  tolerably  complete  for  a 
work  of  no  greater  size.  It  is,  moreover,  we  believe,  the  only  work  of 
the  kind  that  has  been  published  in  this  country.  But  the  word, 
"Q'latemion,"  we  were  not  able  to  find.  Though  the  importance  of 
this  subject  has,  we  believe,  been  overestimated,  yet  the  term 
should  be  included  in  any  Mathematical  Dictionary.  Neither  could  we 
find  such  words  as  "Determinant,"  "  Anharmonic,"  <fec., — words  that 
are  central  to  wide  domains  of  the  science.  Almost  all  the  words  that 
it  has  been  necessary  to  invent  during  the  present  century  are  wanting. 
Still,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library 
of  a  teacher. 

Several  articles  have  appeared  in  the  Monthly  that  will  do  credit 
to  American  science.  One  or  two  deserve  special  mention.  For 
various  reasons  the  great  comet  of  1869  was  more  interesting  in  its 
physical  changes  than  any  comet  that  has  appeared  since  the  invention 
of  the  telescope.  It  is  moreover  upon  just  such  objects  that  the  laigest 
telescopes  can  be  most  advantageously  employed.  It  was  with  pe- 
culiar interest  then  that  the  reports  from  the  great  refractor  at 
Cambridge  were  looked  for.  These  were  given  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Monthly,  together  with  two  very  valuable  engravings.  It  is,  we 
believe,  the  most  valuable  contribution  of  the  kind  ever  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  comets. 

•Another  memoir  that  has  less  popular  interest,  but,  in  our  opinion, 
more  merit,  is  by  Prof.  W.  Ferrel,  "  On  the  Motion  of  Fluids  and  Solids 
relative  to  the  Earth's  Surface.^'  For  fourteen  years  have  the  French 
Academy  offered  one  of  their  prize  medals  for  even  a  partial  sdution  of 
problems  here  discussed.  They  have  just  withdrawn  this  subject  and 
proposed  another,  because  no  essays  were  offered  and  the  subject  was 
regarded  as  too  difficult  The  problem  is  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  upon  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere.  Prof. 
Ferrel  has  partially  solved  the  problem,  explaining  much  that  has 
hitherto  been  inexplicable  respecting  the  causes  of  the  trade  winds,  the 
westerly  winds  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  the  rotary  ocean  hurricanes. 
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and  of  the  meteorologic*!  phenomena  that  are  evidentlj  connected  with 
these  great  movements. 

Thoagh  such  memoirs  as  these  are  very  desirablet  yet  we  are  glad 
that  the  educational  character  of  the  Monthly  has  been  so  well  pre- 
senred.  There  is  a  strong  temptation  to  make  such  a  periodical  too 
abstruse.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  it  to  the  support  of  teachers 
and  to  all  who  are  specially  interested  even  in  the  simplest  branches  of 
Mathematics. 

Prof.  Strono^s  Algebra.* — We  call  the  attention  of  our  scien- 
tific readers  to  this  work  of  Prof  Strong.  They  will  find  in  it  an  actual 
advancement  of  the  domain  of  the  Algebraic  Calculus.  The  author  has 
completed  the  solution  of  Binomial  Equations  by  pure  Algebra,  and 
discovered  a  method  of  extracting  the  highest  roots  of  numbers,  neither 
by  a  tentative  process  nor  by  the  aid  of  logarithms.  The  fismous  case 
of  cubic  equations  left  irreducible  by  Cardan^s  method  is  no  longer  a 
pom  asinorum,  as  it  has  been  for  more  than  three  centuries  for  the 
ablest  mathematicians  of  the  world.  We  shall  give  a  more  full  ac- 
count of  this  work  in  the  August  number. 

MI8CKLLANT. 

SsLT-HiLP.f — This  is  a  book  which  we  should  like  to  have  circulated 
by  tens  of  thousands  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Its  object  is  to  ex- 
plain, illustrate,  and  enforce  the  maxim,  ^^  Heaven  helps  those  who 
h$lp  themselves,'^  There  is  no  lesson  more  important  for  every  yonng 
man  and  woman  to  learn  than  this.  We  would  advise  every  parent, 
rich  or  poor,  to  purchase  this  book  for  his  children.  The  rich  man 
should  buy  it,  for  if  he  can  teach  his  children  this  lesson,  it  will  be 
worth  more  to  them  than  the  largest  estate  he  can  leave  them.  The 
poor  man  should  buy  it,  for  he  cannot  afford  to  let  his  children  grow 
up  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  thousands  with  smaller  means  than  they, 
and  no  better  opportunities,  have  yet,  by  persevering  application  and 
energy,  raised  themselves  to  eminent  positions  of  usefulness  and  influ- 
ence in  society. 

The  book  is  made  np  chiefly  of  sketches  of  the  Kvee  of  those  who  have 
aohiered  success  for  themselves  by  industry,  perseverance,  and  self- 

*  A  TWolwe  0n  SUmtnUtry  and  Hiffh$r  Alp^ra.  By  THSODoas  SraeHO, 
LL.  D.    New  Tork :  Pratt,  Oakley  A  Oo.    8to.    pp.  661. 

t  Self-Help  ;  with  illostratioiis  of  oharacter  and  coadaot.  By  Samvel  Smilo. 
Boston:  Ticknor  k  Fields.     1860.    pp.  808.    12mo.    For  sale  by  T.  H.  Pease. 
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culture.  Being  written  for  Englishmen,  the  characters  selected  for 
illustration  are  almost  entirely  from  among  their  own  countrymen,  and 
an  English  author  may  well  he  proud  that  England  can  afford  so  many 
and  such  honorable  examples,  to  inspire  the  rising  generation.  The 
book,  however,  is  something  more  than  a  mere  collection  of  sketches  of 
individual  success.  The  sketches,  though  some  of  them  are  drawn  out 
at  considerable  length,  are  all  introduced  for  a  particular  purpose,  to 
show  that  opportunities  always  fall  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  them,  or  to  illustrate  some  lesson  of  industry,  ap- 
plication or  self-reliance.  The  whole  book,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
it  is  somewhat  deficient  in  classification  and  arrangement,  has  a  unity 
of  plan,  and  cannot  fail  to  inspire  its  readers  with  new  hope  and  courage 
in  their  efforts  to  "  help  themselves  "  in  the  work  of  life.  Clergymen 
will  find  here  a  perfect  thesaunu  of  memorable  facts  and  sayings  which 
may  serve  as  illustrations  in  their  addresses  and  discourses. 

New  Miscellanies  Br  Rev.  Charles  Kingslet.* — ^The  many 
admirers  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Eingsley  will  be  glad  to  have  placed 
within  their  reach  a  new  volume  of  his  miscellaneous  essays.  It  con- 
tains several  of  the  Articles  that  he  has  furnished  to  different  English 
Reviews,  together  with  three  Lyceum  Lectures.  One  or  two  of  these 
essays  are  in  his  best  vein,  and  all  are  pervaded  by  that  same  genial 
love  of  mankind,  and  desire  for  reform  and  the  advancement  of  human 
happiness,  that  are  so  characteristic  of  his  other  published  works.  To 
these  essays  and  lectures  are  added  the  Prefaces  which  he  prepared  for 
the  Life  of  John  Tauler,  and  the  recent  edition  of  Henry  Brockets 
^Fool  of  Quality."  This  last  betrays  views  respecting  some  of  the 
most  important  points  of  theology  which  some  of  his  previous  writings 
had  prepared  us  to  ascribe  to  him,  but  which  we  are  none  the  less 
grieved  to  see  so  flippantly  stated. 

PKENTiCBANA.f — The  lovcrs  of  a  good  laugh  cannot  do  better  than 
take  an  occasional  dip  into  this  book.  It  is  made  up  of  selections  from 
the  witty  and  humorous  paragraphs  which  for  nearly  thirty  years  have 
made  the  names  of  G.  D.  Prentice  and  **  The  Louisville  Journal " 
famous  the  country  through.    It  is  of  course  impossible  to  embalm  wit 

*Kew  MiueUanUi,  By  Rev.  Charles  Kinoslkt,  Rector  of  Ererslj.  Boston : 
Ticknor  k  Fiolds.     1859.    12mo.    pp.  876. 

f  PrerUieMua :  or,  Wit  and  Humor  in  paragraphs.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Lonis- 
Tille  Journal.    New  York  :  Derby  k  Jackson.     12mo.    1860.    pp.  806. 
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in  a  book ;  and  now  that  the  occasions  which  called  it  forth  are  forgot- 
ten, these  paragraphs  have  lost  much  of  that  which  gave  them  their 
original  relish ;  jet  the  old  jokes  and  repartees  which  once  were  copied 
into  every  newspaper  from  Maine  to  Missouri,  and  made  the  whole 
country  ring,  have  still  vitality  enough  in  them  to  shake  the  sides  of  the 
reader  right  heartily. 

The  Elements  of  PsRSPBCTiyB.* — ^The  elements  of  perspective  are 
here  presented,  by  a  distinguished  master  and  teacher  of  art,  in  their 
simplest  and  most  comprehensive  form,  yet  with  sufScient  fullness  for 
all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  draughtsman  and  artist,  and  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  wants  of  learners.  The  problems  are  interspersed 
with  occasional  remarks  by  way  of  familiar  illustration,  and  with  ob- 
servations on  many  practical  applications  of  the  principles  taught, 
particularly  in  architecture  and  painting.  The  name  of  Ruskin  is  suf- 
ficient, of  itself,  to  render  the  work  attractive ;  while  the  beauty  of  the 
letter-press  will  still  further  commend  it  to  fovor.  It  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent book  in  schools,  for  the  use  of  which  it  was  professedly  pre- 
pared. 

SpiarruALisM  TESTEo.t — This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  little  work  enti- 
tled *'  To  Daimonion,^  published  seven  or  eight  years  ago  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Traverse  Oldfield,  with  a  supplementary  chapter  on 
the  later  history  of  Spiritualism,  and  the  speculations  in  regard  to  its 
origin.  The  book  attracted  some  attention  when  first  published,  as  a 
learned  and  concise  rtsume  of  the  leading  facts  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  Such  facts  are  fully  admitted, 
and  a  theory  is  propounded  to  account  for  them.  That  theory  ascribes 
the  facts,  not  to  trickery,  nor  to  the  agency  of  spirits,  good  or  bad,  but 
to  the  "  nervous  principle."  This  is  regarded  as  distinctively  the  "  spir- 
itual medium,"  that  is,  a  force  or  agency  intermediate  between  mind 
and  matter,  by  which  the  mind,  through  the  nerves,  produces  outward 

*  The  ElemenU  of  Perspective,  arranged  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  intended 
to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  first  three  books  of  Euclid.  By  Johh  RusKiir, 
M.  A.    New  York:  John  Wiley.    1860.    pp.  144. 

f  Spirituulism  T$sUd:  or,  the  Facts  of  its  History  Classified,  and  their  eanse 
in  nature  verified  from  ancient  and  modem  testimonies.  By  Geoeoe  W.  Samp- 
soiT,  D.  D.,  President  of  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  Boston:  Oould 
k  Lincoln.     1860.    pp.  186. 
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physical  effects,  and  by  which,  under  certain  circumstances  of  diseased 
or  abnormal  action,  it  may,  on  this  theory,  become  the  source  of  the 
various  phenomena  of  Spiritualism.  As  a  candid  and  learned,  though 
by  no  means  complete  examination  of  the  subject,  in  a  clear  and  at- 
tractive style,  it  is  well  wortli  the  attention  of  those  who  are  at  all  in- 
terested in  the  singular  and  abundant  manifestations  of  the  marvelous 
which  have  characterized  the  last  few  years  and  become  the  basis  of 
what  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  religious  faith.  Whether  the  author's 
explanation — which  is  essentially  that  of  Rogers,  Mahan,  Count  de  Gas- 
parin,  and  others— does  not  itself  need  explanation  as  much  as  the 
difficult  subject  to  which  it  is  applied,  we  will  not  pretend  to  decide. 
To  our  mind,  however,  it  leaves  the  solution  of  Spiritualism,  in  many 
respects,  still  an  open  queslfton. 

Goethe's  Cobrbspondbkcr  with  a  Child.* — ^This  beautiful  volume, 
printed  on  the  most  delicately  tinted  paper,  will  open  to  many  Ameri- 
can readers  a  new  page  of  German  literature,  and  perhaps  reveal  to 
them  a  phase  of  German  sentiment  not  easy  to  understand.  The  day 
of  blind  and  passionate  idolatry  for  Goethe  is  even  in  Germany  slowly 
and  surely  waning ;  and  with  it,  the  value  of  such  memorials  as  this 
correspondence  contains,  will,  bye  and  bye,  diminish,  except  as  curi- 
osities of  Literary  History. 

Barton's  High  School  Grammar.! — ^This  Grammar  has  been  pre- 
pared with  an  especial  aim  at  simplicity,  without  loss  of  fullness.  We 
had  hoped  to  find  some  improvement  in  the  Syntax,  but  we  find  all  the 
complex  relations  that  ought  to  be  philosophically  distinguished,  dis- 
posed of  as  modifications  of  the  subject  predicate  and  copula.  We 
should  not  call,  as  the  author  does,  on  page  177,  brother  the  grammati- 
cal subject  of  the  sentence,  ''Brother  William  wrote  to  me  yesterday." 

Life's  £veniko.| — ^This  is  a  sequel  to  the  handsome  volume  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  under  the  title  of ''  Life's  Morning 

*  Ooeth^s  Correspondence  trith  a  Child,  Boston :  Ticknor  k  Fields.  1859. 
12iD0.     pp.  604. 

f  High  School  Grammar  ;  or,  An  Exposition  of  the  Grammatical  Stmcture  of 
the  Englifiih  Language.  Bj  W.  S.  Barton,  A.  M.  Boston :  Gould  k  Lincoln. 
1860.     12mo.    pp.  378. 

X  lAfe'e  Evening;  or,  Thoughts  for  the  Aged.  I860.  Boston:  J.  £.  Tilton 
A  Go.    18mo.    pp.265. 
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and  contains  twelve  eaeays,  besides  several  original  odes  which  are  all 
prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  aged. 

Degurando's  Self-Education .• — This  well  known  and  much  valued 
work  is  now  given  to  the  public  in  a  third  edition,  in  a  very  handsome 
volume.  It  has  our  best  wishes  for  its  continued  usefulness.  Its  quiet 
moralizing,  its  elevated  ideal  of  life  and  character,  and  its  benevolent 
and  self-sacrificing  spirit,  need  only  the  infusion  of  a  more  distinct 
recognition  of  a  positive  Christianity  to  make  it  the  best  book  of  its 
kind.  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  there  is  no  book  which  can  take  its 
place. 

The  Glory  of  the  House  op  Israel.! — This  book  will  be  recog- 
nized by  many  as  a  reprint,  under  a  new  title,  of  a  very  popular  work 
which  was  published  in  this  country,  in  two  volumes,  about  thirty-five 
years  ago,  under  the  title  of  "  Helon's  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem."  It 
was  originally  written  in  German,  by  a  Christian  pastor,  Rev.  Frederic 
Strauss,  (not  the  notorious  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Christ,")  and  was 
translated  into  English,  and  published  in  London  with  the  title  just 
named.  It  presents  a  picture  of  the  Jewish  people,  in  which  their  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  constitutions,  their  social  and  domestic  life,  are 
represented  as  they  existed  at  the  time  when  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
was  at  hand.  The  general  plan  of  the  work  cannot  be  better  stated 
than  in  tlie  au thorns  own  words.  "  A  young  Jew,  who  hail  been  en- 
amored of  the  prevailing  Grecian  philosophy,  has  returned  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law  of  his  fathers,  at  one  of  those  important  crises  in 
life  which  decide  the  character  of  succeeding  periods.  Bent  on  the 
fulfillment  of  the  law,  which  he  believes  it  impossible  to  accomplish 
anywhere  but  in  the  place  where  the  altar  of  Jehovah  is  fixed,  he 
makes  a  journey  from  Alexandria,  where  be  had  been  brought  up,  to 
Jerusalem,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  109  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
remaines  there  during  the  half  year  which  includes  the  principal  reli- 

^  Degtrandd's  Self- Education ;  or  the  means  and  art  of  Moral  Progress. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Le  Baron  Deoerando.  Bj  Elizabeth  P. 
Peabodt.  Third  Edition,  with  additions.  Boston:  T.  0.  H.  P.  Burnham. 
I860.     12mo.     pp.  468. 

f  The  Olory  of  the  Home  of  Itrael ;  or,  the  Hebrew's  Pilgrjimage  to  the  Holy 
City :  Comprising  a  Picture  of  Judaism  in  the  Century  which  preceded  the  Ad- 
vent of  oar  Saviour.  By  Frederic  Strauss.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
M  Co.     I860,    pp.  480. 
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gious  festivals ;  becomes  a  priest ;  enters  into  the  married  state ;  and, 
by  the  guidance  of  Providence,  after  varied  experience,  attains  to  the 
conviction  that  peace  of  mind  is  only  to  be  found  in  believing  in  Him 
who  has  been  promised  for  the  consolation  of  Israel."  The  story  is 
told  with  great  simplicity  and  beauty  of  style,  and  strongly  enchains 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  But  its  chief  interest  lies  not  so  much  in 
its  attractiveness  as  a  historical  novel,  as  in  the  vividness  of  the  picture 
it  gives  of  the  civil,  religious,  and  domestic  life  of  the  chosen  people, 
at  the  period  referred  to,  and  the  consequent  light  it  aflfords  in  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  will  be  read  with  avidity  by  tliose 
who  would  never  think  of  consulting  Jahn*s  Archaeology,  and  cannot 
but  leave  impressions  which,  for  truth  and  accuracy,  as  well  as  depth, 
no  treatise  on  Jewish  Antiquities  would  be  likely  to  prochice. 

The  New  edition  of  Lord  Bacon's  Works. — We  have  seen  a 
few  specimen  pages  of  the  beautiful  new  American  edition  of  the  works 
of  Lord  Bacon,  which  Messrs.  Brown  &  Taggard  of  Boston  are  soon  to 
publish.  This  edition  is  to  be  stereotyped  and  printed  by  Messrs.  H.  O. 
Houghton,  at  the  "Riverside  Press,"  Cambridge,  and  will  consist  of  fif- 
teen volumes,  cFown  octavo,  of  about  five  hundred  pages  each.  We 
would  advise  those  who  wish  to  have  occular  demonstration  of  the 
princely  style  in  which  this  work  is  to  appear,  to  send  to  the  publishers 
by  mail  ft>r  a  specimen  sheet. 

The  Pulpit  and  Rostrum. — This  Httle  16mo.  serial  continues  to 
fiimishy  in  convenient  form,  phonographic  reports  of  such  orations  and 
lectures,  and  occasional  sermons,  as  are  of  general  interest.  The  form 
in  which  they  appear  is  very  convenient  for  preservation.  The  con- 
tents of  the  last  six  numbers  are  as  follows  :  No.  8.  An  Oration  by  the 
Hon.  Edward  Everett  on  the  occasion  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Statue 
of  Mr.  Webster,  in  Boston,  September  1*7,  1859.  No.  9.  A  Cheerful 
Temper.  A  Discourse  by  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D.,  delivered 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1859,  at  Madison  Square  Church,  New  York.  No. 
Id.  A  Tribute-  to  the  Memory  of  Washington  Irving.  An  Address 
by  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
delivered  at  Boston,  December  15,  1859.  No.  11.  Inauguration  of 
the  Mills  Statue  of  George  Washington,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
February  22,  1860.  Oration  by  Hon.  T.  S.  Bocock.  Address  by  the 
Artist,  Clark  Mills,  Esq.  Prayer  by  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Nadal,  D.  D.  No. 
12.    Travel,  its  Pleasures^  Advantages,  and  Requirements.     A  Lecture 
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bj  J.  H.  Siddons.  No.  18.  Italian  Independence.  AddreAses  by 
Rev.  Jowph  P.  Thompwn,  D.  D.,  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  Rev.  H.  W. 
Bellows,  D.  D.,  and  Prod  O.  M.  Mitofaell.  These  numbers  average  about 
thirty  pages,  and  are  published  bj  Messrs.  H.  H.  Lloyd  k  Ck).,  No.  25 
Howard  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Mbrchakts  and  Bankers'  Rsoistsr,  for  I860.  To  be  continued 
annually.  Published  by  J.  Smith  Homans,  Jr.,  Office  of  the  Bankers* 
Magazine.  1860.  Price  $1.25.  Copies  mailed  to  order.  Postage 
prepaid.  This  octavo  volume  of  100  pages  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
statistical  and  other  information  indispensable  to  wtty  banker. 

THE   riNE   ARTS. 

The  Cartoons  of  Raphael. — ^We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining a  set  of  Line  Engravings  of  the  celebrated  Cartoons  of  Ra- 
phael, which  for  two  hundred  years  have  been  regarded  as  the  chief 
treasures  of  the  Gallery  at  Hampton  Court  The  subjects,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, are,  I,  SL  Paul  preaching  at  Athens ;  II,  The  Charge  to 
Peter,  «<  Feed  my  Sheep  I*' ;  III.  The  Death  of  Annanias ;  IV,  Elymas, 
the  Sorcerer,  struck  with  Blindness ;  V,  The  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes;  VI,  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra;  VII,  The  Beautiful  Gate  of 
the  Temple — Healing  the  Lame  Man.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge 
here  upon  the  character  of  these  great  works  of  Art  They  are  every- 
where known,  and  their  value  understood.  Copies,  literally  number- 
less, of  all  sizes  and  degrees  of  excellence,  have  been  circulated  for 
centuries  throughout  Christendom.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  state 
that  the  Cartoons  were  produced  by  Ri^hael  in  the  years  1513  and 
1514.  They  are  ''drawn  with  chalk  upon  strong  paper,  and  colored 
in  distemper."  They  were  originally  prepared  in  order  that  tapestries 
might  be  worked  to  decorate  the  interior  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  where 
those  tapestries  still  exist,  although  in  a  faded  and  dilapidated  condition. 
They  were  purchased  by  Charles  I,  acting  under  Uie  advice  of  the 
painter,  Reubens,  and  now  occupy  the  Gallery  at  Hampton  Court, 
which  was  built  for  their  reception  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  We 
have  already  said  that  engravings  of  these  Cartoons  have  been  made 
without  number,  but  never,  with  the  exception  of  the  present  series, 
have  the  copies  been  at  all  comparable  widi  the  great  originals.  The 
engravings  of  which  we  speak  were  made  under  the  patronage  of  His 
Majesty,  George  HI,  by  the  late  Thomas  Holloway,  assisted  by  R.Slann 
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and  T.  S.  Webb.  It  was  nearly  forty-five  years  after  the  work  was  un- 
dertaken before  it  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  seven  engravings, 
completely  finished,  submitted  to  the  public.  Each  piint  was  originally 
published  separately  as  it  was  produced ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  price  corresponded  to  the  immense  labor  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
proof  impressions  were  sold  for  $850. 

We  mention  these  engraviugs  of  the  Cartoons,  in  the  New  Englander, 
at  this  time,  because  the  present  proprietors  of  the  plates  have  ofife^ed 
a  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  whole  series — size  of  38x25  inches — 
for  ten  dollars, — a  price  which  places  them  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
will  be  likely  to  be  interested  in  them.  When  these  copies  are  sold, 
the  plates  will  be  destroyed.  We  understand  that  the  sale  has  already 
been  so  rapid  that  it  is  probable  the  whole  number  printed  will  soon  be 
exhausted.  Those  who  intend  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity, 
should  therefore  secure  sets  without  delay.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  say  that  engravings  like  these  will  be  full  as  valuable  fifty  years 
hence  as  they  are  to-day,  since  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  new  plates, 
equal  in  excellence  to  these,  will  ever  again  be  engraved. 

For  further  information,  we  refer  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Agent 
of  the  proprietors,  C.  B.  Norton,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  which  will  be 
found  on  page  17  of  "The  New  Englander  Advertiser."  Those  of  our 
readers  who  reside  iu  New  Haven  may  find  it  convenient  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  sets  are  also  for  sale  at  the  Bookstore  of  T.  H.  Pease, 
88  Chapel  street 

BOOKS  FOB  TOUKO  PSOPLB. 

How  Could  Hk  Help  It?* — ^We  do  not  know  whether  we  have 
added  any  word  of  commendation  to  that  of  the  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  honest  young  people,  and  tlie  scores  or  hundreds  of  sensible  parents, 
who  always  welcome  with  new  interest  the  honest,  truthful,  and  Chris- 
tian tales  of  Mr.  Roe.  His  characters  are  not  too  bright  nor  good  for 
human  nature^s  daily  food,  and  his  incidents  and  scenes  are  so  little  ex- 
aggerated that  they  delight  us  for  their  truth,  while  tliey  charm  us  with 
their  simple  pathos,  their  great  humor,  their  elevated  but  homelike 
heroism. 

Life  of  LAFATETTE-t — A  life  of  the  friend  of  Washington,  and  the 

*  ffow  €<mld  he  help  it  f  or  the  Heart  Triumphant.  B j  A.  8.  Rob.    New  Tork  : 
Derbj  k  Jackson.     1860.    16mo.  pp.  448. 

t  Xt/e  of  Lafa}f€tU,  Written  for  children.  B j  £.  Cbcil.  Boston :  Crosby, 
If  ichols  <b  Co.    186a     18mo.    pp.  218. 
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benefactor  of  our  country  in  the  trying  days  of  the  resolution,  written 
expressly  for  children,  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  colored  litho- 
graphf. 

Life  of  Daniel  Boone.* — This  is  one  of  a  series  of  biographies  of 
distinguished  Americans  that  George  Canning  Hill,  Esq.,  is  writing  for 
the  young.  Few  characters  are  more  likely  to  interest  the  miBds  of 
A^jaerican  boys  than  the  father  of  the  famous  "hunters  of  Kentucky." 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  name  of  Daniel  Boone  almost  as  great  as  in 
that  of  Robinson  Crusoe;  and  the  romance  of  the  story  is  heightened 
by  the  consideration  that  it  is  "true.^' 

Frank  Wildman's  Adventures  on  Land  and  Water.! — A  book 
for  boys,  full  of  adventure,  giving  the  story  of  a  young  German  who 
was  born  in  a  village  upon  the  Hudson,  and  enticed  on  board  a  slave 
ship,  with  the  promise  that  he  should  see  the  world.  On  the  first  op- 
portunity he  effected  his  escape.  But  it  was  only  after  long  wander- 
ings in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  adventures  on  land  and  water, 
that  he  succeeded  in  regaining  his  home.  The  book  has  eight  illus- 
trations printed  in  oil  colors. 

TIu  Florence  Stories,  Florence  and  John.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 
New  York:  Sheldon  <k  Co.     1860.     pp.252.     18mo. 

The  Florente  Stories.  Grirakie.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  New  York : 
Sheldon  <&  Co.     1860.     18mo.     pp.  252. 

The  Oakland  Stories.  Kenny.  By  George  B.  Taylor,  of  Virginia. 
Sheldon  <fe  Co.     pp.  176.     18rao. 

The  Old  Battle-Ground.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  New  York: 
Sheldon  <fe  Co.     1860.     pp  276.     18rao. 

Youth's  Bible  Studies.  Part  IV.  The  Acts,  Epfstles,  and  Reve- 
lation. 1860.  18rao.  American  Tract  Society,  New  York.  pp. 
246. 

Emilie,  the  Peacemaker.  By  Mrs.  Thomas  Geldart.  1859.  pp. 
179.     New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co. 


•Daniel  Boone,  (he  Pioneer  of  Kentucky,     By  Gkoege  Canhiko  Hill.     New 
York :  Mason  Brothers.     1860.    18mo.     pp.262, 
f  Frank  Wildman't  Adventures  on  Land  and  Water.     By  Fbedirick  CTer- 
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Sunday  Morning    Thoughts;    or,  Great  Truths  in  Plain    Words. 
1859.    8vo.     pp.  21 6.     Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Sunday  Evening    Thoughts ;   or,   Great  Truths   in   Plain  Words. 
1859.     8vo.     pp.  206.     Sheldon  <fe  Co.,  New  York. 


PAMPHLETS    RECEIVED. 

The  Critic  Criticised^  and  Worcester  Vindicated ;  consisting  of  a 
Review  of  an  Article  in  the  "  Congregationalist"  upon  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  Worcester's  and  Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary,  together 
with  a  reply  to  the  attacks  of  Messrs.  G.  <fe  C.  Merriam,  upon  the 
character  of  Dr.  Worcester  and  his  Dictionaries.     8ro.     pp.  67. 

Hie  Divine  Law  in  the  Physical  Being  concerning  Alcoholic  Beverages. 
By  William  DeLoss  Love,  Pastor  of  the  Spring  street  Congregational 
Church,  Milwaukee.  Delivered  at  the  Church,  Sunday,  January  23d, 
1859.    Published  by  request.     8vo.     pp.  20. 

An  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Law  Class  of  Columbia 
College^  New  York.  By  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  Professor  of  law, 
<kc.,  <fec.,  on  Monday,  November  1st,  1858.  Published  by  request  of 
the  College  Corporation.     8vo.     pp.  65. 

Established  in  Righteousness,  A  Discourse  to  the  First  Church  and 
Society  in  New  Haven,  on  a  day  of  Public  Thanksgiving,  Nov.  24, 
1859.  By  Leonard  Bacon,  Pastor.  New  Haven :  Peck,  White  <fe 
Peck.     8vo.    pp.  20. 

Slavery  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  the  Golden  Rule.  A  Discourse  de- 
livered in  the  Fourth  Congregational  Church  of  Norwich,  at  Green- 
ville, Cona.,  December  1^,  1859.  By  R.P.Stanton.  Norwich.  8vo. 
pp.  19. 
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Article  L— A  HYMN  AND  ITS  AUTHOR— AUGUSTUS  L. 
HILLHOUSE. 

Sbyeral  of  the  more  recent  hymn-books  contain  a  hymn 
which  they  refer  to  "Hillhonse"  as  its  author.  The  refer- 
ence is  in  one  sense  correct ;  and  yet,  as  understood  by  read- 
ers generally,  and  by  most  of  the  compilers  copying  one  from 
another  in  succession,  it  is  erroneous. 

The  entire  hymn  was  first  published  in  the  Christian  Specta- 
tor, at  New  Haven,  April,  1822.    It  is  as  follows : 

*^  1.  Trembling  before  thine  awful  throne, 
0  Lord  I  in  dust  my  Bins  I  own  : 
Justice  and  mercy  for  my  life 
Contend ! — 0 !  smile  and  heal  the  strife. 

"  2.  The  Saviour  Qmiles !  upon  my  soul 
New  tides  of  hope  tumultuous  roll — 
His  Yoice  proclaims  my  pardon  found, 
Seraphic  transport  wings  the  sound. 

"  8.  Earth  has  a  joy  unknown  in  heaven — 
The  new  bom  peace  of  sin  forgiven ! 
Tears  of  such  pure  and  deep  delight. 
Ye  angels  I  never  dimmed  your  sight. 
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**  4  Ye  saw  of  old,  on  cIuum  rise 

The  beauteous  pOlara  of  the  skies : 
Ye  know  where  mom  exulting  springs, 
And  erening  folds  her  drooping  wings. 

*'  5.  Bright  heralds  of  th'  Eternal  Will, 
Abroad  his  errands  ye  fulfill ; 
Or,  thronM  in  floods  of  beamy  day, 
Symphonious  ia  his  presence  play. 

"  6.  Lo«d  is  the  song — the  hearenly  plain 
Is  shaken  with  the  choral  strain — 
And  dying  echoes,  floating  far, 
Draw  music  from  each  chiming  star. 

'*  7.  But  I  amid  your  quires  shall  shine, 
And  all  your  knowledge  shall  be  mine : 
Ye  on  your  harps  must  lean  to  hear 
A  secret  chord  that  mine  will  bear." 

A  portion  of  this  exquisite  hymn  (inclading  only  the  first 
three  stanzas)  was  copied  by  Dr.  Nettleton  into  his  Village 
Hymns,  in  1824.  The  hymn,  as  a  whole,  remained  unknown 
(save  to  those  who  happened  to  remember  the  original  publi- 
cation) till  it  was  inserted  entire  in  the  Supplement  to 
Dwight's  Psalms  and  Hymns,  which  was  published  at  Kew 
Haven,  in  1838,  and  which  was  used  for  a  few  years  in  some 
of  the  Connecticnt  Churches.  In  1845  it  was  inserted,  with 
the  omission  of  the  sixth  stanza,  in  the  book  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns  prepared  and  set  forth  by  the  General  Association  of 
Connecticut  Since  that  time  it  has  found  a  place  in  the 
Plymouth  Collection,  in  the  Congregational  Hymn  Book,  and 
in  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book.  In  the  first  of  these  it  is  given 
entire.  In  the  second,  two  stanzas,  the  fourth  and  fifth,  are 
omitted.  In  the  last,  we  find  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
stanzas  of  the  original  cat  down  and  patched  into  one,  after 
this  fashion : 

"  4.  Ye  know  where  mom  exalting  springs, 
And  erening  folds  her  drooping  wings, 
Loud  is  jour  song:  the  hearenlj  plain 
Is  shaken  with  the  choral  strain.** 

The  complete  hymn,  in  its  original  form,  is  unsurpassed  in 
the  English  or  any  other  language.    Perhaps  it  is  as  near  per- 
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fcction  as  an  uninspired  composition  can  be.  The  thought, 
the  feeling,  the  imagery,  the  diction,  and  the  versification  are 
all  exquisite.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  or  how  such  a  hymn 
was  omitted  both  by  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  compilers, 
and  by  Dr.  Beman,  whose  work  has  become  the  book  of  the 
New  School  Assembly. 

Who  was  the  author  of  that  hymn  ?  "  Hillhouse,''  said 
Nettleton,  when  he  inserted  three  stanzas  of  it  in  his  Village 
Hymns.  At  that  time,  the  poet  Hillhouse,  whose  name  is  now 
classical  in  American  literature,  had  published  Percy 's  Masque, 
and  the  Judgment ;  but  neither  of  the  poems  bore  his  name, 
and  probably  it  did  not  occur  to  Nettleton  that  the  author  of 
the  hymn  needed  to  be  distinguished  from  the  author  of 
Percy^s  Masque,  more  than  from  the  well  known  patriot  and 
statesman,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Connecticut  School  Fund. 
Kine  years  later,  when  "  Hillhouse,  the  poet,"  was  almost  as 
well  known  in  literature  as  his  venerable  father  had  been  in 
politics,  the  compiler  of  the  Supplement  to  Dwight's  Selection 
referred  this  hymn  distinctly  to  "A.  L.  Hillhouse."  The 
compilers  of  the  Connecticut  Psalms  and  Hymns  knew  well 
enough  who  was  the  author  of  that  hymn ;  but  accidentally, 
in  their  index  of  first  lines,  they  referred  to  him  only  by  his 
family  name,  "Hillhouse."  Mr.  Beecher,  in  making  his 
Plymouth  Collection,  copied  the  hymn  from  the  Supplement 
to  Dwight,  and  probably  knew  that  "A.  L.  Hillhouse  "  was 
not  "  the  poet  Hillhouse ;"  but,  like  the  Connecticut  com- 
pilers, he  did  not  mark  the  distinction.  The  compiler  of  the 
Congregational  Hymn  Book  knew  that  he  found  the  hymn  in 
the  Connecticut  book  and  in  the  Plymouth  Collection,  and 
that  in  both  it  was  referred  to  Hillhouse ;  and,  very  natu- 
rally, he  inferred  that  he  knew  who  the  author  was.  Conse- 
quently, in  his  "  index  of  authors,"  he  informed  his  readers 
that  this  hymn  was  written  not  merely  by  some  person  bearing 
that  family  name,  but  by  James  A.  Hillhouse,  who  was  born 
in  1790,  and  died  in  1841.  In  like  manner  the  compilers  of 
the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book  have  been  betrayed  into  the  same 
inference.  Their  first  edition  gives  the  names  of  authors  in 
the  index  of  first  lines,  anrf  ascribes  the  hymn,  "  Trembling 
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before  thine  awfal  throne,"  to  Hillhonse;  bat  a  more  recent 
and  cheap  edition  gives,  like  the  Congregational  Hymn  book, 
an  ^'  index  of  anthers,"  in  which  their  Hillhonse  is  testified  to 
be  none  other  than  the  James  Abraham  Hillhonse,  whose 
period  of  life  extended  from  1790  to  1841. 

A  definite  answer,  then,  to  the  question,  ^^Who  was  the 
author  of  that  b jmn  f"  is  needed  in  some  quarters.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  history  of  Connecticut,  is 
that  of  James  Hillhouse,  of  New  Haven,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Second  Congress  under  the  present  Constitution,  and 
who,  after  having  served  twenty  years  in  Congress,  (six  years 
a  Kepresentative,  and  fourteen  years  a  Senator,)  served  his 
native  State  still  more  efficiently  for  fifteen  years  in  the  ardu- 
ous trust  of  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund.  He  was  the 
father  of  two  eminently  gifted  sons.  James  Abraham  was 
the  elder  of  the  two;  and  he,  as  the  author  of  Hadad,  the 
Judgment,  Percy's  Masque,  and  other  poems,  is  widely  known 
and  is  commonly  called  ^'  the  poet  Hillhouse."  The  other, 
Augustus  Lucas,  about  two  years  younger,  was  not  at  all  infe- 
rior to  his  brother  in  any  element  of  genius.  Constitutionally 
gentle,  affectionate,  sensitive,  full  of  imagination,  he  was  the 
idol  of  his  sisters,  and  the  joy  and  hope  of  the  domestic  circle 
.  in  his  father's  house.  His  natural  love  of  knowledge,  and  of 
philosophic  and  poetic  thought,  was  developed  and  cultivated 
by  the  discipline  of  education  and  guided  by  the  elevating 
influence  of  evangelical  religion.  All  who  knew  him  would 
have  predicted  for  him  a  bright  career  of  usefulness.  But 
while  he  was  a  student  in  Yale  College,  (where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  class  of  1810,)  he  had  already  begun  to  suffer 
under  some  of  the  infirmities  which  beset  the  lives  of  studious 
men,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  bom  with  the  character- 
istic temperament  of  genius.  Thus  the  depressing  effects  of 
chronic  dyspepsia  on  the  nervous  system  were  wrought  into 
the  habits  of  his  mind,  before  his  character  had  attained  its 
manly  strength.  In  the  hope  that  a  change  of  scene  and  of 
climate,  and  the  excitement  of  foreign  travel,  might  overcome 
his  growing  tendency  to  depression  of  spirits  and  shyness  of 
manners,  his  father  consented  to  his  going  abroad.    He  went 
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in  1816,  soon  after  the  restoration  of  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  had  made  traveling  in 
the  old  world  a  practicable  thing  again  for  American  citizens ; 
and,  for  a  time,  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  favorable  result. 
Mention  is  made  of  him  in  the  Memoirs  of  Eobert  and 
James  A.  Haldane.  Eobert  Haldane,  having  long  cherished 
the  hope  of  doing  something  for  the  revival  of  evangelical 
religion  in  France,  went  from  Edinburgh  to  Paris,  on  that 
mission,  in  October,  1816.  In  a  letter  written  twenty-three 
years  afterward,  when  the  results  of  his  influence  in  France 
and  Geneva  had  become  important  to  the  religious  history  of 
the  age,  he  said, 

**  On  arriviDg  at  PariB,  invoWed,  at  it  appeared,  in  Egyptian  darkness,  I  soon 
perceived  that  I  liad  no  means  of  furthering  the  object  of  mj  journey  in  that 
great  metropolis.  Unexpectedly,  however,  I  met  with  Mr.  Hillhouse,  a  gentle- 
man from  America,  of  whom  I  had  not  before  heard.  He  had  landed  at  Bour- 
deaux,  and  traveling  through  the  south  of  France,  had  gone  to  Geneva,  and 
thence  to  Paris.  Having  passed  through  Montauban,  where  the  French  Theo- 
logical Protestant  Faculty  was  founded  by  Napoleon,  he  had  there,  and  in  other 
places,  inquired  respecting  the  Protestant  ministers,  and  he  communicated  to  me 
all  his  information  on  the  subject  He  told  me  that  at  Geneva  there  were  only 
two  individuals  to  whom  I  could  have  access,  the  one  a  pastor,  in  advanced 
years,  the  other  not  a  pastor,  but  what  is  termed  a  minister,  and  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  other  pastors  were  Arians  or  Socinians.  Finding  no  opening  at 
Paris,  I  immediately  set  out  for  Geneva,  hoping  that  something  might  be  done 
through  the  two  individuals  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hillhouse.** — Memoin  of  Robert 
and  J,  A.  Haidm^,  p.  ZU,  Carter's  EdiUon. 

Thus  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  incidentally  connected 
with  the  beginning  of  that  religious  awakening  at  Geneva 
which  has  made  the  city  of  Calvin  once  more  a  center  of 
evangelical  influences,  and  which  has  given  to  the  evangelical 
literature  of  our  century  the  name  of  Merle  d'Aubigne. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Matthias  Bruen,  whose  early 
deati),  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  those  who  knew  him 
have  not  ceased  to  lament,  we  find  many  notices  of  what 
Augustus  Hillhouse  was  doing  in  Paris  in  the  years  1817,  '18, 
'19.  Mr.  Bruen,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Paris,  Oct.  20, 1817, 
says: 

''I  have  to  tell  you  that  my  friend  Hillhouse  had  the  virtue  to  propose,  and 
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I  had  the  virtae  not  to  resist,  bat  to  carry  into  effect,  the  design  of  hsTing  pub- 
lic worship  here,  in  our  apartments,  last  night  We  accordingly  sent  out  our 
invitations  among  the  few  American  families  and  young  men  here.  I  read  tho 
Scriptures,  prayed,  and  preached  a  sermon-  which  my  friend  as  well  as  myself 
thinks  applicable  to  the  poor  sinners  who  are  foond  wandering  here.  The  text, 
*  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself,  but  in  me  is  thy  help.*  We  hope  to  have 
a  simiUr  meeting  [at  the  house  of  the  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Gallatin] 
next  Sabbath  eTeniug.**— Jtftmotrs  of  tk$  Rev.  M.  Bruen,  New  York:  1881. 
p.  40. 

This  beginning  lead  to  an  organized  arrangement  bj  Amer* 
icans  and  other  English-epeaking  Christians  in  Paris,  for 
social  worship  according  to  the  forms  of  the  C!ongregational 
and  Presbyterian  Churches.  The  meetings  were  held  under 
the  official  protection  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  who  then  represented 
the  American  government  at  that  capital,  and  who,  in  that 
capacity,  had  formerly  obtained  from  the  government  of 
Napoleon  for  Protestant  American  citizens  the  use  of  a  chap- 
el in  the  great  Church  of  the  Oratoire.  In  that  chapel  Mr. 
Gallaudet  (the  late  Dr.  G.)  bad  officiated  while  he  was  in 
Paris,  in  the  spring  of  1816.  Not  many  months  after  Mr. 
Bruen's  first  sermon,  the  few  who  had  assembled  at  one  of 
those  meetings,  resolved  themselves,  just  as  they  were  sepa- 
rating, into  an  almost  informal  association.  They  agreed 
that  they  would  "meet  every  Sabbath  morning  for  social 
worship," — and  to  that  agreement  it  was  added, — "  When  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  of  whatever  denomination,  who  pro- 
fesses its  essential  principles  in  their  genuine  spirit,  provi- 
dentially comes  into  our  assembly,  he  shall  be  requested  to 
perform  the  rites  of  worship;  when  no  public  teacher  of 
evangelical  Christianity  is  present,  the  sober-minded  persons 
that  compose  the  meeting,  will  endeavor  to  advance  each 
other's  piety  and  knowledge  by  serions  conversation,  by  read- 
ing, and  by  prayer."  At  the  same  time,  the  association  was 
to  have  its  treasury  for  the  reception  of  alms  that  were  to  be 
employed  in  relieving  the  outward  wants,  and  improving  the 
moral  condition  of  the  poor.  Of  this  little  church,  as  it  might 
be  called,  Mr.  Hillhouse  was  the  secretary,  and  the  most  ac- 
tive member ;  and  it  is  from  the  rough  draught  of  a  minute 
in  his  handwriting,  that  these  facts  are  derived. 
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In  October,  1^18,  Mr.  Braen  was  jtist  embarking  from 
Liverpool,  for  his  native  country,  when  he  received  from  his 
friend  Hillhouse  a  letter  which  induced  him  to  change  his 
plan.  The  letter  is  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  Braen,  and  shows 
so  much  of  the  writer's  heart  that  it  is  worth  transcribing 
here : 

**  Paris,  Septemb«r  SOth,  1S18. 

"  We  hare  formed  a  little  church  in  this  place,  and  as  we  are  destitute  of  a 
pastor  we  pray  you  to  come  over  and  help  us.  During  the  summer  we  have  as- 
sembled every  Lord^s  day  in  a  prirate  house,  but  are  on  the  point  of  getting 
one  of  the  Protestant  temples.  Consider,  my  dear  friend,  whether  you  could 
spend  the  winter  in  a  manner  more  useful  to  the  cause  of  your  Lord,  or  more 
honorable  to  yourself,  than  by  residing  in  Paris  in  this  character.  Will  you  net 
acquire  more  boldness  in  the  faith,  more'  influence  in  the  Christian  world,  and 
more  intellectual  inlprovement,  than  by  studying  and  preaching  at  home  ?  Per- 
haps we  shall  be  unable  to  pay  you  ;  but  it  is  doubly  important  you  should  ac- 
cede to  our  proposal  because  you  can  afford  to  do  it  for  nothing.  The  request  is 
made  in  behalf  of  all  our  countrymen,  and  of  many  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and 

English  dissenters I  shall  be  disappointed,  dear  M.,  if  you  do  not 

yield  to  so  manifest  a  call  of  ProTidence.  The  field  of  Christian  usefulness  here 
is  as  large  as  the  most  expansive  charity,  and  it  promises  no  scanty  harvest  to 
the  Christian  laborer.'' — Memoirs  of  Bruen,  p.  71. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Bruen,  writing  from  Paris,  where  he 
had  just  begun  his  work,  says  : 

**  You  will  be  surprised,  after  what  has  been  done,  to  know  that  there  are  but 
three  or  four  Christian  people  here ;  that  nothing  would  have  been  done  at  all, 
had  it  not  been  for  Hillhouse,  who  is  a  treasure,  to  me,  of  genius,  and  intellect, 
and  imagination,  and  Christian  principle,  so  based  and  combined  as  it  never  was 
in  any  other  mind.** 

In  another  letter,  Feb.  9,  1819,  he.  mentions  some  of  the 
efforts  that  were  in  progress  for  the  diffusion  of  evangelical 
iufluences  in  the  French  language,  and  among  the  French 
people.    Speaking  of  tracts  translated  from  English,  he  says : 

*'  Most  of  the  English  French  tracts  are  shockingly  done,  but  this,  the  Countess 
says,  does  not  contain  a  single  English  idiom.  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
is  translated,  and  half  a  volume  of  the  Cheap  Repository  tracts  will  soon  be  fin- 
ished.   These  things  are  owing  to  Hillhouse.'' 

A  rough  draft,  or  an  autograph  copy  of  a  letter  from  Hill- 
house to  Hannah  More,  the  author  of  the  Cheap  Repository, 
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is  among  the  papers  in  the  poeseesion  of  his  snrriving  friends. 
Some  passages  from  it  maj  be  here  transcribed  for  the  nn- 
conscions  revelation  which  thej  make  of  the  writer's  mind 
and  heart    The  letter  bears  date  Paris,  June  12, 1819. 

.  ..."  I  hAT6  ftt  iMgth  the  pltMurt  of  enoloMiig  to  yon  ft  prospootos 
of  the  Freneh  Bepotitory,  in  the  pabliefttion  of  whiok,  no  delfty  will  be  toffered 
to  int^rrone  thftt  it  not  oondneiTe  to  ita  nltimftto  luecaM.  I  hftre  reoaiTed 
firom  Mr.  Owen  the  ram  which  yon  hftd  kindly  ftppropriftted  to  mj  na*.  It 
wonld  not  enter  my  thooghti,  dear  Mftdnm,  to  thank  yon.  Erery  interest  of 
hnmnnity  it  ft  penonnl  interest  of  your  own ;  raoh  b  the  noble  prerogati? e  of  n 
life  spent  in  labors  of  beoeTolenoOi 

"  As  yoor  works  hare  beeome  the  heritnge  of  the  pnblie,  yon  wonld  reftdily 
ftllow  me  to  use  them  as  I  pleased ;  bnt  after  explaining  my  yiews  of  the  only 
mode  in  which  the  tracts  may  be  rendered  nsefol  in  Franee,  I  shall  be  obliged 
by  yonr  eomnsels,  and  shall  pay  the  most  willing  deferMice  to  your  opinions. 

'*  I  am  at  a  loss  to  eonoeire  the  ease  with  which  guod  people  sometimes  con- 
sole themselTes  for  the  ill  soooess  of  their  eflbrts,  bj  the  eonsideratioo  that  tkey 
ham  doms  tktir  d»U^,  and  art  nai  aeeoyniabU  for  the  remlU,  Whaterer  enter- 
prise it  is  worth  while  to  begin,  it  is  worth  while  to  snoceed  in ;  and  it  is  not 
more  our  dnty  to  propose  Tirtnoos  ends  than  to  select  pmdent  means.  The 
strangers  who  seek  to  do  good  in  this  country,  fidl  from  ignorance  of  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  people,  or  from  mistaken  scruples  about  conforming  to  them. 
'  Wt  art  right ;  •/  M«y  laiU  not  think  like  ua,  let  them  9ufer,'  is  the  spirit  in 
which  many  good  intentions  are  cooductedto  an  abortiTe  issue. 

"  That  exdusire  attachment  to  the  persons  and  things  of  our  own  country, 
which  is  not  the  less  illiberal  because  it  is  general  and  because  it  is  decorated 
with  specious  names,  is  strongly  felt  by  the  French.  Whaterer  is  of  foreign 
origin  is  receiTed  with  suspicion,  or  rijected  with  contempt  You  know.  Mad- 
am, the  scTerity  of  their  literary  taste— which  to  us  appears  tameness— by 
which  the  most  extraragant  people  in  the  world,  in  some  respects,  is,  in  others, 
the  most  quickly  offended  by  exaggeration.  I  need  not  say  how  easily  to  minds 
not  destitute  of  moral  sentiment,  but  incredulous  and  uninformed  about  reTealed 
religion,  the  truth  and  soberness  of  the  Gospel  may  be  made  to  wear  the  iq>- 
pearance  of  absurdity  and  fanaticism. 

*'  Among  the  religious  writings  in  eor  language,  destined  for  the  uneducated 
classes,  the  Moral  Repository  is,  in  my  opinioo,  the  best  adapted  to  the  use  ef 
the  French.  As  it  consists  of  pictwes  of  real  life,  whose  sober  ooloring  b  un- 
mingled  with  those  fanciful  hues  with  which  the  author  of  the  Dairyman's 
Daughter  gilds  his  produotioni,  and  as  it  contains  many  excellent  precepts  of 
economy,  and  just  obserTstions  of  human  nature,  blended  with  n  cdm  and  ra- 
tional tone  of  erangelical  morality,  it  will  be  more  useful  than  works  more 
purely  dcTotionaL  The  greatest  difficulty  in  eonreying  religious  instruction  to 
the  Frendi,  is  to  induce  them  to  remain  long  enough  in  the  presence  of  truth 
to  reeeif  e  its  impressions. 

'*  In  eonfoimity  with  these  Tiews,  I  hare  taken  the  liberty  of  transferring  the 
scene  of  your  tales  to  France,  and  of  modifying  all  the  passages  which  betray 
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jam  nfttional  feelings  or  religimu  Meodatiom.  Upon  the  preeerratlon  of  their 
evaiif  elioal  spirit,  I  assure  yon,  MedAm,  I  shall  eonscieotioosly  insist ;  bat  if  I 
should  leare  the  traots  which  prere  yon  to  be  a  dittunier  from  the  Romish 
oommonlon,  the  Oathdios  who  hare  a  tincture  of  derotion  wonld  deory  the 
work  as  dangerous ;  and  if  presented  in  ita  English  dress,  its  reception,  both 
from  Oatholics  and  Protestants,  would  partake  of  that  coldness  which  is  mani- 
fested  towards  everything  foreign.  Instead  of  needlessly  shocking  the  preju- 
dices of  mankind,  we  should  use  them  like  the  feather  on  our  shaft,  to  bear  us 
more  surely  to  our  aim. 

*'  I  hare  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Marchionsss 
de  Pastoret,  with  whoee  name  you  are  doubtless  familiar.  ....  Bfme.  de 
Pastoret,  and  Mme.  Qautier  Bdessert,  a  Protestant  lady  of  great  consideration, 
have  promised  to  aid  me  with  their  adrice.  They  haTc  already  examined  two 
or  three  of  the  manuscripts,  of  which  they  highly  appi^re.  Mme.  Oaotier 
gave  me,  the  other  day,  a  rery  useful  hint,  with  a  rery  pleasant  illustration,  by 
which  \  shall  not  fiul  to  profit.  The  Duke  de  Uanconrt,  some  time  since,  pro- 
poeed  a  prise,  in  the  Society  of  Elementary  Education,  for  the  best  work  of 
popular  morality.  The  successful  production  declares  itself  to  be  intended  for 
the  people.  A  certain  shoemaker,  seeing  this,  took  the  book  out  of  the  hand  of 
his  son,  saying  that  it  was  not  meant  for  them,  and  that  hs  had  better  give  it  to 
ike  edMerr 

[After  some  details  in  regard  to  the  expense  of  the  publication,  for  which  the 
writer  was  making  himself  responsible,  the  letter  proceeds:]  <<  Mr.  Foster,  the 
author  of  the  Essays,  resides  near  you.  He  is  in  easy  circumstances ;  will  he 
not  giTC  us  something  f 

**Pray,  Madam,  do  you  imderstand  French?  Why  will  you  not  come  and 
make  a  tour  in  France?  It  would  highten  the  glow  of  bencTolence  upon  your 
soul,  to  see  this  interesting  people,  and  to  witness  how  much  is  to  be  done  for 
them,  and  how  deserving  they  are  of  becoming  virtuous  and  happy.  Your 
English  writers  totally  mistake  in  saying  that  there  is  no  domestic  comfort  or 
respectability  here.  Except  the  grateful  incense  of  the  morning  and  the  eve- 
ning sacrifice,  I  have  never  witnessed  sweeter  domestic  scenes  than  I  have  in 
Paris.  Does  Mr.  Foster  speak  French  ?  Is  he  amiable  ?  Is  he  a  lady' 9  man  f 
Vnj  send  him  as  a  misMionmry  into  French  eociety.  His  cultivated  taste  and 
powerful  understanding  would  give  him  a  commanding  influence.  Why  can 
you  not  get  up  a  little  party  together,  and,  when  the  aguish  year  begins  to  put 
on  his  russet  weeds,  come  and  prolong  the  soomier  in  this  more  genial  climate? 
Appear  in  the  Paris  rirdes,  where  you  would  be  welcomed  with  cordial  vene- 
ration— ^proceed  by  easy  journeys  to  the  Protestant  seminary  at  Montauban, 
where  you  would  find  a  few  Christians  of  primitive  hearts — ^go  and  see  the 
pious  Mr.  Lissignd,  at  Montpellier,  whose  hands  would  be  strengthened  by  the 
interview  for  all  the  remainder  of  his  painful  warfare — visit  Geneva,  and  the 
mountabs— pass,  in  the  vintage,  through  Burgundy  and  Ohampagne— and  go 
home  to  delight  your  friends  and  reassure  the  public  by  your  renovated  health — 
and  to  bless-  <}od  ever  after,  if  you  please,  witii  more  fervent  devotion,  that  you 
were  bom  an  Englishwoman. 
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**  Too  see,  dear  Madam,  tkat  I  write  to  jon  as  to  an  old  aoqnaintanee.  Indeed, 
I  feel  joa  to  be  such,  almost  as  mnch  as  if  I  had  grown  np  in  your  sight.  As 
there  is  something  uniform  and  defined  in  the  Christian  character,  we  necessarily 
feel  acquainted  with  a  Christian  when  we  know  him  to  be  such,  and  the  more 
eminently  in  proportion  to  his  eminence  in  virtue.  I  hope  to  become  known  to 
jou  also  and  to  obtain  a  place  in  jour  esteem.  If  mj  freedom  offends  you,  I  can 
only  allege  that  I  have  beea  taught  the  old-fashioned  principle  that  Fiminmti  U 
the  imt€rpr$ter  0/  konuty.*^ 

It  was  from  Paris,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  these  reli- 
gions undertakings,  that  Mr.  Hillhonse  sent  home  a  copy  of 
the  hymn  which  is  the  only  permanent  memorial  of  his  poetic 
genius.  Just  then  it  was,  that  the  prospect  of  his  realizing  all 
that  his  friends  had  hoped  from  the  change  of  climate,  of 
scene,  and  of  occupation,  was  most  promising.  Perhapt  if  he 
had  then  completed  the  tour  of  European  travel,  and  returned 
to  pursue  in  his  own  country,  among  his  kindred  and  early 
friends,  and  under  the  genial  influences  of  home,  the  great 
schemes  of  literary  enterprise  and  labor  to  which  he  was 
devoting  himself,  the  completed  story  of  his  life  would  have 
been  as  brilliant  with  achievement  as  the  beginning  of  it  was 
with  promise.  Bnt  the  hope  of  his  return  became  a  "hope 
deferred."  For  a  time  his  literary  engagements  seemed  to  de- 
tain him.  In  1818,  he  published  an  "  Essay  on  the  History 
and  Cultivation  of  the  European  Olive-tree,"  moved,  as  he  said, 
by  the  patriotic  "  hope  of  diffusing  that  rich  branch  of  culture 
over  the  southern  parts  of  tlie  United  States" — a  hope  not 
yet  fulfilled.  At  a  later  date,  1819,  he  published,  in  two 
largo  volumes,  a  translation  of  Michaux's  SUva  Americana. 
These  things,  however,  were  only  digressions  from  his  main 
pursuit.  The  nature  and  scope  of  the  great  work  which  he 
had  projected,  and  upon  which  his  powers  were  sedulously 
employed,  was  made  known,  to  a  somewhat  limited  circle  of 
readers,  by  a  pamphlet  which  he  published  at  Paris  in  1826. 
Some  notice  of  that  pamphlet  seems  necessary  to  a  just  view 
of  its  highly  gifted  author. 

It  is  entitled,  "  The  Natural  Method  in  Politics,  being  the 
abstract  of  an  unpublished  work," — and  it  is  gracefully  in- 
scribed to  General  Lafayette,  who  had  then  just  returned 
from  his  memorable  progress  through  the  United  States.    A 
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brief  "  advertisement,"  prefixed,  informs  the  reader,  by  way 
of  apology,  "  that  it  was  written  originally  in  French,  and  at 
a  single  sitting,  except  five  or  six  pages,  [of  more  than  fifty,] 
and  the  notes."  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Con%tit%Uionely  having  been  orginally  commenced  as  a 
communication  for  that  journal.  The  publication  of  a  work 
by  Dunoyer  on  "  Industry  and  Morals  considered  in  their  rela- 
tion to  liberty,"  led  Mr.  Hillhonse  to  reveal  the  fact  that  he 
had  himself  ''  written  a  work  which  is  in  part  an  analogous 
development  of  the  same  principles."  Of  his  own  work  his 
letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Constitutionel  is  partly  an  abstract 
and  partly  a  history.  His  work,  which  was  to  be  entitled  "  A 
Demonstration  of  the  Natural  Method  in  Politics,  or,  the  Po- 
litical Experience  of  the  United  States,  applied  to  Europe," 
was  at  that  time,  in  his  own  words,  "not  a  labor  projected 
nor  a  task  begun,"  but  had  been  "  written  at  considerable 
length,^  having  been  "  begun  three  years  since,  and  termi- 
nated in  tlie  following  twelve-month."  Yet  he  could  not  an- 
nounce it  as  finished  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself;  for 
he  had  encountered  a  difficulty  which  may  best  be  described 
by  permitting  him  to  speak  for  himself. 

"  The  immediate  object  of  my  work  Is  to  generalize  the  poli^al  experience  of 
the  United  States,  bj  showing  that  we  have  exemplified  the  best  possible  form  of 
horoan  society,  and  that,  not  under  leave  of  our  geographical  position,  and  recent 
establishment  on  a  soil,  the  waste  and  measureless  domain  of  nature,  as  by  a  Tulgar 
error  is  believed  ;•  but  in  virtue  of  principles  inherent  in  society,  by  whose  de- 
velopment other  nations  not  only  may  hope  to  attain  the  same  state,  but  are 
tending  to  it  by  laws  as  regular  and  constant  aa  those  which  govern  the  physical 
world."  »••«»»#»» 

"  From  the  abundance  of  matter,  (an  inevitable  consequence  of  seizing  Hhe 
first  principles  of  a  science  in  which  observation  has  long  accumulated,)  and 
the  error  of  too  extensive  a  plan,  erobraciug,  with  the  demonstration  of  the 
principles,  their  application  to  history  and  to  the  political  questions  of  the  day, 
my  manuscript  attained  the  size  of  four  or  five  volumes.  •  «  « 

On  reviewing  it  I  perceived  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  swell  the  number,  in 
order  to  produce  that  essential  unity,  the  defect  of  which,  in  literary  and  philo- 
sophic works,  arises  oftener  from  the  incompleteness  of  an  author^s  conceptions 
than  from  their  diversity.     I  thus  found  myself  in  the  same  dilemma  as  the 

*  These  clrcamttaneet  favored  the  aolution  no  doubt  What  I  mean  to  aMert  ie,  that  tbej 
are  not  neoeMary  conditioni  of  it. 
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dramatic  poet  who  offends  against  the  rales  of  Aristotle  bj  too  complicated  a 
plot,  and  who  is  unable  to  dcTelop  it  withont  exceeding  the  dimensions  assigned 
bj  taste  to  the  productions  of  his  art 

'*To  escape  from  it,  I  adopted  the  plan  of  difiding  mj  materials  into  three  dis- 
tinct series :  a  didactic  work,  in  which  the  theory  of  politics  is  considered  in  an 
abstract  and  philosophic  manner,  and  fortified  bj  inductions  of  general  experience  ; 
a  pamphlet,  in  which  the  present  crisis  of  Europe  is  examined  in  its  light ;  and  a 
treatise  of  theology,  in  which  I  propose  to  unite  and  expand  whaterer  had  refer- 
ence to  that  subject,  and  in  which  I  ventured  to  believe  that  I  should  also  ascer- 
tain positive  and  scientific  principles,  and  hoped,  by  ending  the  controversies 
that  for^  so  many  ages  have  absorbed  and  agitated  the  human  mind,  to  fix  the 
religion  as  well  as  the  politics  of  the  world.  I  need  not  suggest  the  reflection, 
sir,  to  what  lengths  the  enthusiasm  of  the  imagination,  freed  from  all  human  re- 
straint, and  9tung  by  solitude,  can  hurry  even  a  sober  mind. 

"  The  last  of  these  works,  which  is  of  a  higher  order,  more  difficult  of  execution, 
and  fuller  jHftcti/oMi  o/ea,  is  less  adfanced  though  its  foundations  are  hid;  and 
I  am  not  equally  confident  of  its  success."    pp.  9 — 1 2. 

In  the  few  last  sentences  is  found  the  kej  to  the  sad  mystery 
of  the  writer^s  life,  which  was  prolonged  for  the  third  part  of  a 
century  after  those  words  were  written.  As  he  writes,  he 
seems  half-conscious  that  the  habits  of  his  mind  were  becoming 
morbid,  and  that  he  was  beginning  to  need  the  natural  stimu- 
lus, the  wholesome  restraints  and  correctives,  and  all  the  genial 
influences  of  home  and  of  daily  intercourse  with  kindred  and 
friends  such  as  those  whom  he  had  left  in  his  native  land,  and 
whose  hearts  were  longing  for  his  return.  A  foot  note  ap- 
pended to  the  sentence  in  which  he  had  uttered  the  hope  that 
his  book  was  to  end  the  conflict  of  ages  and  "  to  fix  the  reli- 
gion as  well  as  the  politics  of  the  world,"  shows  something  of 
his  hereditary  shrewdness  and  good  sense.  ^^I  propose  to 
publish  an  abstract  of  my  Natural  Method  in  religion  also ; 
in  order  to  submit  it  to  the  common  sense  of  virtuous  and  en- 
lightened men,  (the  test  of  moral  truth,)  before  the  spirit  of 
system,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  avoid,  renders  me  lees  capa- 
ble of  profiting  by  their  remarks :  'He  that  seeks  to  convince 
others  on  a  subject  of  this  importance,  should  be  sure  that  he 
is  not  deceived  himself.' "  Another  foot  note  at  the  phrase 
^'^  stung  by  solitude,"  gives  the  three  Greek  lines  from  .^Ischy- 
lus  which  had  suggested  the  image  to  his  mind.  The  words 
are  those  in  which  lo  says  to  Prometheus : 
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— "  Naming  the  malady 
Which,  heaTen-inflicted,  stings  mj  tortured  soul 
•To  frenzy." 

Many  passages  might  be  selected  from  this  pamphlet  which 
would  charm  the  reader  by  the  suggestiveness  of  the  thought 
and  the  rare  felicity  of  the  expression.  One  or  two  examples 
must  suffice. 

'*In  politics,  as  in  other  parts  of  our  knowledge,  science  is  the  daughter 
of  experience,  and  '  the  child  of  her  old  age  ;*  though  when  her  tongue  is 
untied,  and  her  infant  limbs  are  strung,  the  clear-6ighted  nurseling  guides  the 
steps  of  the  blind  mother  that  bore  her.**    p.  27. 

'*  If  I  abandon  these  speculations,  it  will  be  to  explore  some  other  path  of 
perfectibility.  Perhaps  without  success.  Such,  often,  is  this  our  human  condi- 
tion, CTeo  in  the  pursuits  of  virtue !  We  devote  ourselves,  and  Providence  re- 
jects the  sacrifice. 

'*  Yet  I  discern  that  its  magnificent  plans  of  mercy  to  our  race  are  unfolding ; 
and  though  it  seems,  for  their  accomplishment,  to  prefer  confounding  the  malice 
of  the  wicked,  rather  than  favoring  the  eflfbrts  of  the  good, — by  whatever 
means, — they  are  accomplishing.  *  Therein  I  rejoice,  yoa,  and  will  rejoice-* 
Yes !  the  iron  temper  of  the  fates  is  softening,  and  a  better  [age  revolving  on 
mankind  t  Those  who  wiU  not  run  before  it,  must  follow  after  it,  or  be  crushed 
beneath  its  wheels.**    p.  56. 

The  great  work  which  he  had  undertaken  with  such  wealth 
of  learning,  with  such  acuteness  and  grasp  of  thought,  and  with 
so  much  power  of  illustration  and  expression,  was  the  ever 
engrossing  and  at  last  unfinished  labor  of  his  life.  His  at- 
tempt was  so  bold,  his  ideal  so  lofty,  and  his  critical  sensibility 
80  far  beyond  his  .own  most  admirable  faculty  of  execution, 
that  old  age,  and  at  last  death,  overtook  him  in  his  voluntary 
exile,  before  he  could  realize  the  gorgeous  dream  with  which 
"  the  enthusiasm  of  the  imagination"  had  inspired  his  youth. 
In  the  zeal  of  his  one  pursuit,  he  withdrew  himself  more  and 
more  from  society,  especially  from  the  society  of  Americans 
at  Paris,  and  became  more  and  more  sensitively  shy  of  inter- 
course with  strangers.  As  the  friends  whom  he  had  left  at 
home  departed,  one  by  one,  from  among  the  living,  his  episto- 
lary intercourse  with  the  survivors  became  more  irregular. 
While  he  never  lost  his  affection  for  his  native  country,  nor 
relinquished  his  purpose  of  returning,  he  was  still  detained  by 
the  stronger  purpose  of  first  finishing  his  great  work.    The 
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Blight  eccentricities  of  his  jonth,  snch  as  often  accompany  an 
exqnisite  sensibility,  seem  to  have  grown  npon  him  as  he  grew 
old  in  his  strange  mode  of  life.    With  a  competent  income  and 
with  a  disposition  the  very  opposite  of  parsimony,  he  lived  in 
close  seclusion,  rigidly  limiting   his  personal  expenses,  and 
sometimes  permitting  large  balances  to  remain  uncalled  for  in 
the  hands  of  his  banker.    Kow  and  then  some  privileged  per- 
son from  America,  with  a  special  claim  on  him,  either  on  the 
score  of  early  acquaintance  and  old  friendship,  or  on  the  score 
of  some  family  connection,  was  permitted  to  find  him  out  and 
to  draw  him  from  his  seclusion,  and  such  opportunities  of  con- 
versation with  him  were  never  afterwards  forgotten.     One  who 
had  enjoyed  the  privilege,  says,  "I  shall  never  forget  his  earn- 
est, profound  conversation, — ^his  childlike,  amiable  manners,  his 
benevolent  smile,  his  large  and  glowing  heart    He  was  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  stamp  ;  the  world  little  knew  him.    He 
had  sounded  the  depths  of  all  moral,  social,  and  metaphysical 
science^  and  he  exemplified  in  these  latter  days  of  self-seeking 
the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  with 
a  better  motive,  being  always  actuated  by  the  purest  and  high- 
est aims.    Though  he  published  nothing  [on  these  topics]  I 
knew  what  he  was  capable  of  doing  and  confidently  believed 
he  would  leave  an  impress  on  the  world  and  make  an  epoch 
in  moral  and  philosophical  history." 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1859,  the  United  States  Consul  at 
Paris  was  informed  that  an  American  gentleman  had  died,  the 
night  before,  at  one  of  the  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
metropolis.  Repairing  to  the  place,  he  found  the  villagers  all 
mourning  the  loss  of  a  friend  whose  beneficence  to  the  poor 
among  them,  and  whose  sympathy  with  the  afflicted,  had 
taught  them  to  regard  him  not  merely  with  grateful  affec- 
tion, but  with  something  of  the  reverence  duo  to  a  superior 
being.  Among  those  simple  villagers,  the  deceased  had  long 
resided  for  several  months  in  each  year ;  and  a  few  days  be- 
fore, hoping  that  a  change  of  air  would  relieve  him  firom  what 
he  thought  a  temporary  illness,  he  had  left  his  town  lodging 
for  his  retreat  in  the  country.  They  knew  him  only  by  his 
Ohristian  name,  "  Monsieur  Auguste?^    A  letter  in  his  pocket, 
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from  a  sister,  was  inscribed  with  his  foil  name,  Augustus  L. 
Hillhouse,  and  gave  the  clue  to  his  city  residence  and  to  his 
connections  with  his  native  country.  His  grave  was  made  in 
the  village  where  he  died ;  and  the  whole  population  there 
followed  his  hearse  with  unaffected  lamentations. 

It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  he  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  buried  among  his  kindred  in  that  natal  soil  which  he  had 
never  ceased  to  love.  Accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  June,  just 
three  months  after  the  first  burial,  his  remains,  having  been 
disinterred  and  conveyed  across  the  ocean,  were  brought  to 
the  resting  place  which  he  had  desired  for  them.  It  was  late 
in  a  long  summer  afternoon,  when  a  few  friends  assembled  in 
the  cemetery  to  witness  the  re-interment.  Strangely  did  the 
past  and  the  present  seem  to  mingle  in  that  hour, — the  thought 
of  the  Kew  Haven,  from  which  Augustus  L.  Hillhonse  went 
away  for  the  circuit  of  European  travel  in  1816,  setting  itself 
in  contrast  with  the  thought  of  the  New  Haven  to  which, 
after  so  long  a  time,  his  remiiius  had  been  at  last  brought 
home.  How  much  of  the  world's  history  was  included  in  the 
interval  I  How  unlike  the  America,  the  Europe,  and  the 
world  of  1816,  to  the  America,  the  Europe,  and  the  world  of 
1859!  A  few  gray  men  were  gathered  around  that  opeb 
grave,  whom  the  westering  sun  and  the  lengthening  shadows 
might  remind  that  with  them  also  the  day  was  far  spent. 
They  remembered  that  when  he  who  was  now  gathered  to  his 
fathers  went  from  his  home  in  all  the  blossoming  promise  of 
his  youth,  they,  too,  were  young ;  and  at  the  thought  of  what 
he  was  when  they  saw  him  last,  they  could  not  but  recall 
the  venerable  image  of  his  father,  and  the  names  and  forms  of 
all  who  sat  around  his  father's  table,  and  amid  whose  love 
his  childhood  grew.  Of  that  household  circle,  there  stood 
beside  his  grave  one  sole  survivor ;  the  names  of  all  the  rest 
were  already  carved  on  monumental  marbles,  there  in  the 
family  burial  place.  A  few  words  of  devotion,  of  remem- 
brance, and  of  consolation,  were  spoken,  and  the  remains 
were  left  to  mingle  with  kindred  dust. 

The  life  of  Augustus  L.  Hillhouse  may  seem  not  to  have 
fulfilled  its  early  promise.    Yet  he  did  not  live  in  vain. 
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While  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  jonng  man,  he  said,  ^^  I  feel 
a  real  need  of  deserving  the  gratitude  of  my  fellow  men.  I 
should  esteem  the  labor  of  my  life  well  employed  if,  according 
to  the  ancient  superstition,  I  could  prophesy  at  its  dose,  and 
bequeath  one  useful  truth  as  a  legacy  to  mankind."  Whether 
anything  may  hereafter  be  produced  from  the  great  mass  of 
papers  which  he  left  like  Sibylline  leaves,  is  not  known- 
But — ^not  to  speak  of  his  incidental  connection  with  the  eyan- 
gelical  renaissance  at  (Geneva  and  among  the  French  Protes- 
tants— the  one  hymn  which  he  has  given  to  the  churches  that 
worship  in  the  English  language,  will  be  his  imperishable 
memorial.  Already  that  hymn  is  sung  not  only  in  the 
churches  of  New  England,  but  in  kindred  churches  wherever, 
westward,  even  to  the  "  western  hills  of  golden  ore,*'  a  Christ- 
ian civilization  has  taught  the  wilderness  to  know  the  voice  of 
Christian  song — nay,  wherever  the  sons  of  those  churches  are 
renewing  the  labor  of  the  Apostles,  whether  in  the  remotest 
isles,  or  in  the  shadow  of  hoary  Lebanon,  or  where  the  Tigris 
rushes  in  his  rocky  channel  among  the  graves  of  ancient 
empires.  And  if  the  prophetic  word  which  he  so  long  was 
hoping  to  utter,  and  itxe  "  one  useful  truth "  unknown  be- 
foVe,  which  it  was  his  life-long  labor  to  bequeath  to  man- 
kind, should  never  be  found,  those  who  knew  him  and  loved 
him  may  remember  that 

-^**  In  a  Roman  month  the  gracefal  name 
Of  po€i  and  of  prophet  was  the  same." 
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Akticle  IL— reflex  BENEFITS  OF  THE  CLERICAL  OFFICE— 

A  LETTER  FROM  A  COUNTRY  CLERGYMAN  TO  fflS 

DESPONDING  BRETHREN. 

The  future  historian  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  our  pro- 
fession, will  doubtless  characterize  our  age  as  the  Shady  Side 
epoch. 

The  various  ills  which  (ministerial)  flesh  is  heir  to,  have 
been  exhibited  in  kaleidoscopic  variety  and  profusion.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  our  claims  to  an  Apostolical  succes- 
sion, our  title  to  a  Mariyrclogiodl  one  seems  clearly  estab- 
lished. Should  the  old  Jewish  mode  of  estimating  moral 
character  according  to  the  sufferings  endured,  again  come 
into  vogue,  we  shall  probably  be  regarded  as  sinners  above  all 
contemporaneous  Galileans,  because  we  suffered  such  things. 

But  seriously,  brethren,  are  we  indeed  of  all  men  most 
miserable  ?  Is  there  no  sorrow  like  unto  ours  ?  Is  there  not 
danger  to  our  happiness  and  usefulness,  in  looking  too  often 
at  our  trials,  and  too  seldom  upon  our  rewards,  or  in  looking 
only  at  the  former  through  a  telescope,  and  the  latter  through 
the  telescope  inverted  ?  The  evils  indeed  of  our  profession 
are  neither  few  nor  small ;  but  is  it  fair  to  be  ever  heaping 
them  into  the  scale  of  despondency,  while  we  neglect  to  place 
in  the  opposite  scale  those  many  hopes  and  blessings- which 
lie  so  thickly  strewn  around  ?  Is  it  not  well  for  us  sometimes 
to  take  off  the  somber-colored  ministerial  spectacles,  (which 
we  are  possibly  inclined  to  wear  moriD  than  is  best  for  us, 
and  look  out  upon  the  sunlight  that  diversifies,  if  it  does 
not  completely  flood  our  professional  landscape  ?  Let  us  then 
in  this  way  take  a  hasty  glance  at  our  work  in  some  of  its 
temporal  aspects, — ^pecuniary,  social,  and  intellectual. 

L  We  begin  with  the  lowest — that  of  which  we  are  most 
dispoaed  to  complain,  and  of  which  we  have  too  much  reason 
perhaps  to  complain.    After  our  long,  toilsome,  and  expensive 
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preparation,  we  see  the  skillful  mechanic,  whose  knowledge 
has  not  cost  him  a  tithe  of  ours,  and  whose  expenses  are  per- 
haps not  the  moiety,  receive  an  equal  or  superior  income.  If 
we  ever  cast  a  longing  eje  upon  the  salaries  of  even  subordi- 
nate officers  of  state,— civil,  judicial,  militarj,  or  naval, — ^^  dis- 
tance will  lend  enchantment  to  the  view."  From  the  income 
of  our  neighbors,  the  successful  lawyer  or  physician,  our  own 
must  stand  at  a  respectful  distance.  And  the  plain  attire  and 
equipage  which  our  five,  eight,  or  twelve  hundred  dollars  can 
afford,  must  present  but  a  sorry  appearance  in  contrast  with 
the  glossy  broadcloth  and  dashing  equipments  of  the  clerk  who 
comes  from  the  city  to  spend  a  part  of  his  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
twenty-five  hundred  a  year,  in  our  quiet  parishes,  during  his 
vacation,  although  his  intellectual  and  literary  circumference 
could  hardly  embrace  the  trivium  of  the  would-be  pedagogue's 
three  R's  —  "Reading,  Kiting,  and  Rithmetic."  Possibly, 
too,  we  may  see  some  of  our  old  schoolmates  rolling  in  their 
splendid  carriages,  while  we  plod  on  foot,  or  take  an  airing  in 
our  somewhat  antiquated  vehicle.  But,  after  all,  does  our  con- 
dition in  regard  to  this  world's  comforts  and  possessions  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  that  of  the  average  condition  of  those 
with  whom  we  commenced  tlje  journey  of  life,  or  of  our 
parishioners  around  us  f  If  there  are  some  who  have  drawn 
larger  prizes  than  we  in  the  lottery  of  fortune,  are  there  not 
more  who  have  drawn  smaller  ones,  or  blanks?  To  say 
nothing  of  our  intellectual  treasures,  our  libraries  and  period- 
icals, in  which  few  if  any  surpass  us,  do  we  not  live  in  better 
houses,  in  more  elegantly  furnished  apartments,  sit  at  tables 
better  supplied  with  comforts,  and  even  luxuries,  and  wear 
better  apparel,  than  the  very  great  majority  of  those  with 
whom  our  lot  is  cast  ?  But  you  say,  perhaps,  we  are  obliged 
to  maintain  a  style  of  living  more  expensive  than  our  income 
will  warrant,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  position,  and  so 
we  have  but  little  prospect  of  laying  aside  much  surplus  for 
future  wants.  But  even  in  this  view,  is  our  case  peculiarly 
hard  ?  We  are  apt  to  think  when  we  see  one  engaged  in  ex- 
tensive business,  that  he  must  be  on  the  high  road  to  fortune. 
But  appearances  are  deceitful.    We  see  and  admire  the  gal- 
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leon  that  comes  proudly  into  port ;  not  the  wrecks  that  strew 
the  bottom  of  the  deep.  A  gentleman  of  Boston,  than  whom 
perhaps  no  one  had  enjoyed  better  opportonities  of  observation, 
declared  that,  ^^  Among  one  hundred  merchants  and  traders, 
not  more  than  three  in  that  city  ever  acquire  independence." 
It  requires  innumerable  shrimps  and  minnows  to  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  whale,  both  on  sea  and  shore,  and  the  prob- 
abilities are  certainly  as  great  that  in  the  sea  of  business  we 
shoold  have  been  swallowed  minnows,  as  swallowing  whales. 

Another  consideration  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  is  the 
fact  that  while  men  of  other  professions,  even  after  they  have 
completed  their  course  of  preparation,  must  wait  long  and 
anxiously  till  their  reputation  is  established  and  the  confidence 
of  the  community  secured,  before  they  can  expect  scarce  any 
income,  our  salary  commences  with  our  work.  We  enter  at 
once  upon  its  full  responsibilities,  and  receive  its  full  pecun- 
iary rewards. 

I  might  speak  of  the  perquisites,  privileges,  hospitalities, 
and  immunities  pertaining  to  our  profession;  but  I  will 
not  enlarge  upon  these.  Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to 
show  that  as  regards  the  comforts,  luxuries,  and  even  riches  o^ 
this  life,  we  as  a  class  are  certainly  not  worse  off  than  the 
great  mass  of  our  fellow-men;  and  that  our  profession,  like  the 
godliness  which  it  is  designed  to  recommend  and  illustrate,  is 
not  altogether  without  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well 
as  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

n.  In  the  next  place,  let  us  glance  at  the  social  position  and 
privileges  pertaining  to  the  ministerial  office.  The  value  of 
this  social  standing  will  of  course  be  estimated  very  differently, 
according  to  the  position  from  which  we  view  it,  whether  the 
tub  of  Diogenes,  or  the  house  of  Mr.  Fungus  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  with  its  freestone  front  Mr.  Fungus  evidently  sets  a 
value  upon  it  very  much  too  high,  our  friend  of  the  tub  one 
much  too  low,  although  really  a  good  deal  higher  than  he  is 
willing  to  admit ;  for  it  is  hard  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  suspicion, 
Uiat  notwithstanding  his  protestations  to  the  contrary,  be  chose 
his  residence  with  motives  very  much  like  those  wfaiob  led  him 
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of  the  Fifth  Avenne  to  choose  his.  The  two  men  have  their  eye 
on  the  same  tiling,  (notoriety,)  and  only  take  diflSdrent  roads  to 
reach  it  And  in  the  language  of  the  day,  these  are  ^*  repre- 
sentative men."  Hie  great  mass  of  mankind  are  scrambling 
after  them,  jostling,  trampling  down,  climbing  over  each 
other,  all  eager  to  be  foremost  in  the  race  of  social  distinction. 
Now  onr  profession  renders  it  alike  improper  and  unnecessary 
for  OS  to  engage  in  this  scramble.  It  enables  ns  to  look  upon 
this  matter,  not  from  the  position  of  the  cynic,  or  the  parvenu, 
nor  any  point  between,  but  from  a  far  higher  plane.  It  makes 
it  right  for  ns  to  desire  an  open  door  to  the  society,  the  hearts, 
and  the  homes  of  all  classes  of  men,  not  to  gratify  a  vain  and 
selfish  ambition,  but  to  give  ns  an  opportunity  to  convey  to 
them  the  messages  of  our  Lord  and  King.  And  as  ambassa- 
dors from  one  human  government  to  another,  no  matter  how 
humble  otherwise,  have,  by  their  credentials,  free  admission 
to  the  halls  of  nobles,  and  even  to  the  palaces  and  courts  of 
royalty,  so  may  we,  in  virtue  of  our  office  as  ambassadors  from 
the  King  of  kings,  stand  among  the  mightiest  of  earth,  and 
call  no  man  master.  We  have  no  need  to  feel  abashed  in  any 
earthly  presence.  Oar  families  need  not  confess  their  social 
inferiority  to  those  of  any  caste  or  station.  They  may  form 
matrimonial  or  other  alliances  with  those  of  any  rank,  with 
the  consciousness  that  they  receive  no  greater  honor  than  that 
which  they  bestow.  "  With  a  great  sum  "  other  men  obtain 
this  freedom  for  their  children,  while  ours  are  "  free-bom." 

All  doors,  whether  of  hovels  or  palaces,  are  freely  opened 
to  us,  and  among  all  ranks  we  may  freely  mingle.  Paul,  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  when  writing  to  the  Roman  Church 
from  Corinth,  was  commissioned  to  send,  with  other  humbler 
salutations,  that  of  the  Chamberlain  of  the  city,  and  when  writ- 
ing to  the  Philippians  from  the  proud  metropolis  of  the  world, 
could  say,  "  All  the  saints  salute  you,  chiefly  they  that  are  of 
CcBSCMr^a  household."  Now,  this  social  position,  viewed  from 
whatever  stand-point,  earthly  or  heavenly,  has  indi^ntably 
attractive  features;  weighed  according  to  whatever  standard, 
it  has  value.  But  whatever  these  attractions  and  this  value, 
in  virtue  of  our  office,  they  are  ours. 
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Our  profeflsion  also  givee  us  the  opportnnitj  of  exerting  an 
infla^iee  over  onr  fellow  men,  which  no  other  class  enjoys.  It 
was  the  boast  of  Archimedes  that  with  his  newly  invented  lever, 
if  he  could  have  a  *^  Pou  sto  "  given  him  be  could  move  the 
world.  To  US  has  been  given  saoh  a  standing  place,  with  a  lever 
of  greater  power  than  bis.  That  standing  place  is  Calvary,  that 
lever  God^s  everlasting  truth.  This  instrumentality  has  already 
lifted  how  many  nations  and  empires  from  the  depths  of 
heathenish  degradation  to  the  lofty  bights  of  Christian  civili-. 
zation  I  It  is  our  happy  privilege  to  be  coworkers  with  God 
in  the  moral  upraising  of  our  fallen  world.  And  though  we 
are  weak  as  children  of  ourselves,  when  we  use  Ood's  instru- 
ments we  wield  a  power  in  the  world  greater  than  that  of 
the  mightiest  who  rely  only  upon  worldly  instrumentalities. 
Though  we  can  do  nodiing  of  ourselves,  we  can  do  all  things 
through  him  who  strengtheneth  us.  Satan  is  indeed  strong,  his 
emissaries  numerous  and  powerful,  but  Christ  is  stronger,  and 
armed  with  his  weapons,  one  may  chase  a  thousand  and  two 
put  ten  thousand  to  flight  The  waves  of  sin  and  the  storms 
of  opposition  may  dash  and  beat  against  our  pulpits,  but  they 
shall  not  £a11,  for  they  are  founded  upon  a  rock — the  rock  of 
ages.  Amid  the  din  and  bustle  of  the  world  we  may  some- 
times feel  that  our  voice  is  unheard  and  our  influence  un- 
heeded, but  it  is  not  so.  The  mightiest  forces  of  nature  are  not 
those  most  noisy  and  obtrusive, *as  the  tornado  or  the  thunder- 
bolt, but  rather  those  which  work  in  silence,  as  light  and  heat 
Those  may  rive  here  and  there  an  oak,  or  even  prostrate  now 
and  then  a  forest,  while  these  are  covering  a  thousand  hills 
with  forests,  and  ten  thousand  fields  with  verdure.  So  it  is 
in  the  moral  world.  The  brawling  politician,  the  fiery  re- 
former, the  infidel  lecturer,  the  circus  clown,  may  for  the  time 
draw  a  larger  crowd  than  we  can,  and  receive  greater  ovations. 
But  they  have  no  such  hold  up<m  the  hearts  of  the  community, 
as  we  have.  Our  people  do  not  go  to  hear  them  several  times 
a  week,  and  that  too  week  after  week  and  year  after  year,  as 
they  come  to  hear  us.  A  few  may  be  blighted  by  their  in- 
fluence, while  many  are  benefited  by  ours.  What  infiuences, 
in  forming  the  character  and  institutions  of  New  England, 
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can  be  compared  with  that  of  oar  predeceesorB  in  the  Bacred 
office  ?  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say,  that  their  influence  was  not 
only  more  potent  than  that  of  anj  other  class  of  men,  but 
greater  than  that  of  all  others  combined.  A  minister  ought 
to  be  the  most  influential  man  in  his  parish  or  congregation, 
and  if  he  is  half  a  man  he  cannot  well  fail  of  being  so. 

Again,  what  ayenne  of  life  opens  the  prospect  of  a  more 
enduring  remembrance  than  ours.  Our  office  not  only  accords 
to  us  a  high  place  of  present  consideration  and  influence,  but  a 
memorial  among  those  who  come  after  us.  Select  almost  any 
town  of  New  England,  and  what  names  appear  more  promi- 
nent in  its  written  history  or  unwritten  traditions  than  those 
of  its  former  ministers.  The  world,  notwithstanding  its 
seeming  ingratitude,  will  not  soon  forget  its  greatest  bene- 
factors. The  surest  way  to  secure  a  lasting  reputation,  is  not 
by  seeking  it  with  selfish  motives,  but  by  doing  good  to  others. 
The  names  of  those  who  sought  to  build  a  tower  whose  top 
should  reach  unto  Heaven  to  make  themselves  a  name,  have 
been  long  buried  in  oblivion;  his  who  built  an  ark  for  the 
saving  of  the  faithful  shall  never  be  forgotten.  The  frowning 
castles  of  the  feudal  despots  of  the  middle  ages  are  crumbling 
ruins,  their  possessions  are  scattered,  their  very  names  have 
perished ;  while  the  foundations  of  charity,  learning,  and  re- 
ligion, laid  in  faith  and  prayer,  still  remain  unmoved  through 
all  surrounding  changes,  and  the  names  of  their  founders  are 
held  in  grateful  remembrance,  fresh  and  fragrant  as  the  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water. 

If  men  expend  their  energies  and  leave  their  impress  only 
on  the  perishable  objects  of  time,  '^  their  memorial  shall  perish 
with  them."  It  were  a  sad  sight  to  see  a  sculptor  like  Phidias 
or  Powers  spend  weary  months  and  matchless  skill  in  exquis- 
itely carving  a  statue  of  snow,  which  would  disappear  in  the 
first  warm  breath  of  spring.  And  even  should  he  shape  the 
more  enduring  marble  into  symmetry  and  grace,  it  will  ere 
long  crumble  into  decay,  like  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  skill. 
But  not  thus  perishable  is  the  material  upon  which  our  labor 
is  expended.  That  material  is  nothing  less  than  God^s  eternal 
truth,  and  man's  immortal  soul  I     He  who  fashions  that  truth 
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more  nearly  ^^  according  to  the  pattern  seen  in  the  monnt,'' 
does  a  work  which  shall  ontlast  that  of  Phidias;  and  receive 
greater  honor;  he  who  with  Q-od's  aid  forms  a  soul  to  holiness 
and  fits  it  for  heaven,  leaves  his  impress  upon  what  shall  sur- 
Tive,  when  all  material  objects  shall  have  perished.  If  then 
an  ancient  poet  could  saj,  in  the  contemplation  of  his  work^ 
^^Eaegi  monumentum  aere  jperennvus^^^  with  how  much  more 
propriety  might  his  language  be  aj^lied  to  ours,  whose  memo- 
rial is  imperishable? 

m.  In  the  next  place  let  us  glance  at  the  reflex  intellectual 
benefits  of  our  profession.  What  other  offers  such  advantages 
for  a  large,  symmetrical  and  complete  intellectual  develop- 
ment as  this?  Most  pursuits  quicken  certain  faculties  into 
an  unnatural  and  abnormal  growth,  while  others  are  neglected 
or  dwarfed.  Our  calling  brings  all  the  powers  into  healthy 
exercise,  and  full,  harmonious  development.  It  was  the  fa- 
mous saying  of  Lord  Bacon,  '^  Beading  makes  a  full  man ; 
conference  (or  speaking)  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact 
man.**  This  "threefold  cord"  of  mental  strength  "not  quickly 
broken  "  is  peculiarly  the  gift  of  our  profession.  It  combines 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  these  three  activities, 
and  enjoys  their  several  and  united  advantages.  Neither  a 
life  spent  wholly  in  reading,  wholly  in  speaking,  or  wholly  in 
writing,  would  make  a  complete  man,  but  only  the  union  of 
these  in  due  proportion  and  harmony. 

It  has  always  been  expected  of  our  profession  to  take  the 
lead  in  intellectual  culture  and  activity.  Nor  has  this  expec- 
tation in  any  age  of  the  church  been  disappointed.  The 
name  Clergym^n^  or  ClerJc^  was  formerly  synonymous  with  a 
learned  man,  or  one  who  could  read.  Tlie  phrase  "  benefit  of 
clergy,"  as  is  well  known,  signifies  in  old  English  law  the  ox- 
emjlytion  of  clergymen  from  criminal  process  before  a  secular 
court,  but  as  when  the  law  was  framed  the  clergy  probably 
embraced  nearly  all  who  could  read,  so  it  naturally  happened 
that  all  who  could  read  claimed  and  received  the  benefit  of 
the  enactment — "  the  benefit  of  clergy."  But  though  learn- 
ing is  now  more  generally  diffused,  it  is  still  expected  of  us 
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to  maintain  the  same  relative  position  of  advance.  And  it 
has  alwaja  been  the  glorj  and  blessing  {deous  <Uque  tutamen) 
of  our  branch  of  the  chnrch  to  have  a  learned  and  active  min- 
istry. For  the  good  both  of  church  and  ministry  may  it  never 
be  otherwise ! 

The  very  nature  of  our  work,  and  our  themes  of  thought  and 
study,  seem  inconsistent  with  intellectual  littleness  or  feeble- 
ness. It  is  said  that  men  who  follow  the  sea  are  never  near- 
sighted, because  always  looking  upon  grand  and  distant  ob- 
jects ;  while  too  long  and  intent  gazing  at  near  and  minute 
things,  renders  the  eye  incapable  of  a  wide  and  distant  vision. 
Is  it  not  so  with  our  work  in  comparison  with  others,  in  en- 
larging and  extending  our  mental  vision,  and  strengthening 
our  mental  powers  ? 

Like  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  Angel,  we  are  called  to 
grapple  with  what  requires  for  the  mastery,  more  than  human 
strength.  We  have  to  do  with  mysteries,  whose  depth  pro- 
found, angelic  wisdom  has  never  sounded,  and  to  whose  daz- 
zling hights  angelic  pinion  has  never  soared.  We  are  in- 
vited to  walk  in  thought  with  God  along  the  track  of  the  past 
centuries  to  behold  his  wondrous  dealings  with  our  world 
and  with  our  race.  We  are  bidden  to  accompany  him  in 
faith  into  the  distant  future,  to  contemplate  the  fulfillment 
of  prophecy,  the  completion  of  redemption,  the  end  of  time, 
the  endless  vista  of  eternity  ! 

And  in  these  contemplations  and  pursuits  we  have  the  in- 
tellectual companionship  of  the  wisest,  the  greatest,  and  the 
best  men  of  all  times  and  countries.  Is  there  nothing,  then,  in 
these  intellectual  advantages  to  awaken  our  gratitude,  and  make 
us  prize  the  channel  through  which  they  come  to  us  ?  And  is 
it  strange,  that  with  such  incentives  and  equipments,  even  aside 
from  direct  Divine  aid,  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  are 
often  able  to  confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  the  things  which  are  mighty  ? 

Did  the  limits  allowed  to  this  letter  permit,  it  would  be  a 
pleasing  theme  to  consider  the  bearing  of  our  studies  and 
duties,  upon  our  exaltation  and  happiness  in  the  future  world, 
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particularly  as  connected  with  this  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment here  commenced.  If  this  life  has  value  only  as  con- 
nected with  the  future,  how  better  than  in  the  duties  and 
studies  connected  with  our  holy  calling  could  we  spend  it,  to 
profit  by  the  privileges  and  enjoy  the  felicities  of  Heaven  1 

But  I  have  purposely  endeavored  to  confine  myself  to  a 
view  taken  from  an  earthly  stand-point.  I  have  left  out  of 
sight  the  highest  and  sweetest  rewards  and  blessings  which  it 
brings  to  us  even  in  this  life,  those  of  a  spiritual  nature,  bless- 
ings which,  like  the  cluster  of  Eschol,  are  only  intended  as  a 
pledge  and  foretaste  of  what  awaits  us  in  the  promised  land. 

I  have  endeavored  to  present  only  such  considerations  as 
might  suggest  themselves  to  a  mere  man  of  the  world,  on  the 
supposition  that  there  is  no  world  beyond,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  have  shown  that  we  have  more  than  our  fair  proportion 
of  the  emoluments,  comforts,  honors,  influence,  reputation,  and 
intellectual  advantages  of  this  life ;  that  our  earthly  bless- 
ings weighed  against  those  of  tlie  mass  of  our  fellow-men  de- 
cidedly preponderate.  Merely  as  citizens  of  the  world,  then, 
have  we  any  good  reason  to  complain  of  our  allotment  f 
How  much  less,  when  we  take  into  die  account  our  spiritual 
blessings,  and  future  hopes  and  prospects? 
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Articl*  IIL— the  new  PLANETS, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sev^enteenth  centorj  but  eix 
primary  planets  and  one  satellite  were  known  as  members  of 
the  solar  system.  Yery  few,  even  of  the  learned,  had  at  that 
time  adopted  the  theory  of  Copemicns ;  and  indeed,  before 
the  invention  of  the  telescope,  the  eyidence  in  its  favor  was 
not  absolutely  conclosive.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1610, 
GUileo  first  saw  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  The  bearing  of 
this  first  great  telescopic  discovery  on  the  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse, was  obvious  and  almost  decisive.  Such  was  the  preju- 
dice, however,  against  the  Copemican  system,  that  some  of 
its  opponents,  who  were  determined  to  reject  whatever  was  in- 
consistent with  their  own  views  of  the  universe,  denied  the 
reality  of  Galileo^s  discovery.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
the  logic  with  which  the  great  discoverer  was  opposed : 

*'  There  are  seven  windows  giren  to  animals  in  the  domicile  of  the  head, 
through  which  the  air  is  admitted  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  body ;  which  windows 
are  the  principal  parte  of  the  microcosm,  or  little  world  ;  viz,  two  nostrils,  two 
ejes,  two  ears,  and  one  mouth :  so  in  the  heavens,  as  in  a  macrocosm,  or  great 
world,  there  are  two  fiiTorable  stars,  (Jupiter  and  Venus,)  two  unpropitious 
stars,  (Mars  and  Saturn,)  two  luminaries,  and  Mercury  alone  undecided  and 
indifferent  From  this  and  many  other  phenomena  of  nature  we  gather  that 
the  number  of  planeto  is  nicissarilt  mmm.  Moreover,  those  satellites  are 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  Uurtfwre  can  exercise  no  influence  on  the 
earth,  and  therefore  would  be  useless,  and  therefore  do  not  kzist.  Besides, 
as  well  the  Jews  and  other  ancient  nations,  as  modem  Europeans,  have  adopted 
the  division  of  the  week  into  eeven  days,  and  have  named  them  from  the  seven 
planets ;  now,  if  we  increase  the  number  of  planets,  this  whole  system  fidls  to 
the  ground.*** 

The  author  of  the  above  was  a  Tuscan  astronomer,  who 
sustained  in  his  day  no  inconsiderable  reputation. 

Ko  other  secondary  planet  was  discovered  till  March  25th, 
1655,  when  Titan,  the  sixth  satellite  of  Saturn,  was  detected 

•  Drinkwater's  Life  of  Galileo,  as  quoted  by  Pro!  Nichol 
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by  Huygenfl.  An  nnfortnnate  prediction  pnt  forth  by  this 
astronomer  in  connection  with  his  discoYory,  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  tenacity  with  which  the  old  Pythagorean  notions  of 
the  harmony  of  nnmbers,  were  adhered  to,  even  by  superior 
minds.  This  discovery  of  a  8aturnian  satellite  made  the 
number  of  secondaries  six — ^precisely  eqnal  to  the  number  of 
primaries.  Hnygens  affirmed  that  it  would  not  comport  with 
the  harmony  of  the  universe  that  the  number  of  secondary 
planets  should  exceed  that  of  the  primaries.  Besides,  the 
whole  number  of  both  was  then  twelve,  which  was  regarded 
as  a  perfect  number.  Accordingly  he  predicted  that  no  more 
planets  would  ever  be  discovered. 

About  two  years  later  (December  7th,  1657)  the  same 
astronomer  discovered  the  true  form  of  Saturn's  ring;  and 
before  the  close  of  the  century  (1671-1684)  four  more  satel- 
lites, lapetus,  Ehea,  Tethys,  and  Dione,  were  added  to  the 
Satumian  system  by  the  elder  Oassini.  Our  planetary  system, 
therefore,  as  known  at  the  close  of  the  seventeeuth  century, 
consisted  of  six  primaries  and  ten  secondaries. 

Nearly  a  century  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  Oassini's 
discovery  of  Dione,  when,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1781,  Sir 
William  Herschel  enlarged  the  dimensions  of  our  system  by 
the  detection  of  a  planet — TJranus— exterior  to  Saturn.  A 
few  years  later  (1787-1794)  the  same  distinguished  observer 
discovered  the  first  and  second  satellites  of  Saturn,  Mimas 
and  Enoeladus,  and  also  the  six  Uranism  satellites.  He  was 
the  only  planet  discoverer  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

As  long  ago  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  celebrated  Kepler  observed  that  the  respective  dis- 
tances of  the  planets  from  ths  sun  formed  nearly  a  regular 
progression.  The  series,  however,  by  which  those  distances 
were  expressed,  required  the  interpolation  of  a  term  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter — a  fact  which  led  the  illustrious  German  to 
predict  the  detection  of  a  planet  in  that  interval.  This  con- 
jecture attracted  but  little  attention  till  after  the  discovery  of 
Uranus,  whose  distance  was  found  to  harmonize  in  a  re- 
markable manner  with  Kepler's  order  of  progression.    Such 
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a  coincidence  was  of  course  regarded  with  considerable  in- 
terest Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Prof.  Bode, 
who  had  given  the  snbject  mnch  attention,  published  the  law 
of  distances  which  bears  his  name,  but  which,  as  he  ac- 
knowledged, is  due  to  Prof.  Utins.  According  to  this  foraiula 
the  distances  of  the  planets  fh)m  Mercury's  orbit  form  a 
geometrical  series  of  which  the  ratio  is  twa  In  other  words, 
if  we  reckon  die  distances  of  Venus,  the  earth,  Ac,  from  the 
orbit  of  Mercury^  instead  of  from  the  sun,  we  find  that — in- 
terpolating a  term  between  Mars  and  Jupiter — the  distance 
of  any  member  of  the  system  is  very  nearly  half  that  of  the 
next  exterior.*  Baron  de  Zacfa,  an  enthusiastic  astronomer, 
was  greatly  interested  in  Bode's  empirical  scheme,  and  under- 
took to  determine  the  elements  of  the  hypothetical  planet 
In  1800  a  number  of  astronomers  met  at  Lilienthal,  organized 
an  astronomical  society,  and  assigned  one  twenty-fourth  part 
of  the  zodiac  to  each  of  twenty-four  observers,  in  order  to 
detect,  if  possible,  the  unseen  planet  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  at  this  time  no  primary  planet  had  been  discovered 
within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  solar  system — that  the  object 
to  be  looked  for  was  comparatively  near  us,  and  that  the  so- 
called  law  of  distances  was  purely  empirical — the  prospect  of 
success,  it  is  evident,  was  extremely  uncertain.  The  most 
sanguine  could  not  have  anticipated  that  the  latent  orb  would 
be  detected  without  persevering  observation.  How  long  the 
watch,  if  unsuccessful,  might  have  been  continued,  is  doubt- 
ful. The  object  of  research,  however,  was  fortunately  brought 
to  light  before  the  members  of  the  astronomical  association 
had  fairly  commeaced  their  labors.t 

On  the  first  of  January,  1801,  Prof.  Ouiseppe   Piazzi,  of 
Palermo,  noticed  a  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  not  indicated 


*  Bode*0  law  CuIb  for  the  new  phmet,  Neptune ;  a  fact  which  tome  attrono- 
men  consider  sufficient  ground  for  its  rejection.  But  may  it  not  be  either  that 
the  fiulure,  in  this  instance,  results  from  the  interference  of  some  other  law,  or 
that  Bode*s  formula  itself  requires  merely  some  modification  ? 

f  The  discoverer,  Piaszi,  waa  not,  as  has  been  so  ofUn  affirmed,  one  of  the 
astronomers  to  whom  the  search  had  been  especially  eommitted. 
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in  WoIIaston's  Catalogae.  SnbBoquent  observation  soon  re- 
T6aled  its  planetary  character ;  its  mean  distance  and  angular 
velocity  corresponding  very  nearly  with  the  calcalations  of  de 
Zach.  The  discoverer  called  it  Ceres  Ferdinandsay  in  honor 
of  his  sovereign,  the  King  of  Kaples.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  not  followed  by  astronomers,  and  the  planet  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Ceres^  alone.  The  discovery  of  this  planet 
was  hailed  by  astronomers  with  the  liveliest  gratification,  as 
completing  the  harmony  of  the  system.  What,  then,  was 
their  surprise,  when,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  this  re- 
markable analogy  was  again  interrupted  I  On  the  28th  of 
March,  1802,  Dr.  William  Olbers,  of  Bremen,  while  examin- 
ing the  relative  positions  of  the  small  stars  along  the  path  of 
Ceres,  in  order  to  find  that  planet  with  the  greater  facility, 
noticed  a  star  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  magnitude,  forming  an 
equilateral  triangle  with  two  others,  where  he  was  certain  no 
such  configuration  existed  a  few  months  before.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  it  had  sensibly  changed  its  position,  and  on  the 
following  evening  it  no  longer  formed  an  equilateral  triangle 
with  the  other  two.  Another  planet  was  therefore  detected, 
and  Dr.  Olbers  immediately  communicated  his  discovery  to 
Prof.  Bode,  and  Baron  de  Zach.  In  his  letter  to  the  former, 
he  suggested  Pallas  as  the  name  of  the  new  member  of  the 
system — a  name  which  has  been  universally  adopted.  Its 
orbit,  which  was  soon  computed  by  Gauss,  was  found  to  pre- 
sent several  striking  anomalies.  The  inclination  of  its  plane 
to  that  of  the  ecliptic,  was  nearly  thirty-five  degrees — an 
amount  of  deviation  altogether  extraordinary.  The  eccen- 
tricity,  also,  was  greater  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  old 
planets.  These  peculiarities,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
mean  distances  of  Ceres  and  Pallas  were  nearly  the  same,  and 
that  their  orbits  approached  very  near  each  other  at  the  in- 
tersection of  their  planes,  suggested  the  Olbersian  hypothesis 
that  they  are  fragments  of  a  single  original  planet,  which,  at 
a  very  remote  epoch,  was  disrupted  by  some  mysterious  con- 
vulsion. The  subsequent  discovery  of  other  members  of  the 
group  was  for  a  long  time  generally  regarded  as  confirming 
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ihe  hypothesis.  Hie  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  order 
and  dates  of  discovery,  together  with  the  names  of  the  dis- 
coverers : 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  ASTEROIDS. 


M«.    If  MM  of  IsteroMi. 

1.  Ceres, 

2.  PaUas, 

8.  Juno, 

4.  VeBta, 
6.  Astrea, 

6.  Hebe» 

7.  Iris, 

5.  Flora, 

9.  Ketis, 
10.  Hygeia, 

IL  Parihenope, 
ISL  aio, 
18.  Egeria, 
14.  Irene, 
16.  Eonomia, 

16.  Psyche, 

17.  Thetis, 

18.  Melpomene, 

19.  Fortuna, 

50.  Mftflgfilk, 

51.  LnteOa, 
Sa.  CalHope, 
28.  Thalia, 

24.  ThemlB, 

25.  Phocea, 

26.  Proserpiae, 

27.  Euterpe, 

28.  Bellona, 

29.  Amphitrite, 

80.  Urania, 

81.  Euphrosyne, 

82.  Pomona, 

83.  Polyhymnia, 

84.  Circe, 

85.  Leucothea, 

86.  Ataknta, 

87.  Fidee, 

88.  Leda, 

89.  LflBtitia, 
40.  Harmonia, 


By  whom  Dito*v«r«A. 

Piasd, 
Olbers,  I, 
Harding, 
Olbers,  II, 
Hencke,  I, 
Hencke,  II, 
Hind,  I, 
Hind,n, 
Qraham, 
De  Qaqparia,  I, 
De  Gasparis,  n. 
Hind,  in, 
De  Gasparis,  HI* 
Hind,  rV, 
De  Gasparis,  IV, 
De  Gasparis,  y, 
Luther,  I, 
Hind,  V, 
Hind,  VI, 
De  Gasparis,  VI, 
Goldsehmidt,  I, 
Hind,VII, 
Hind,  Vm, 
De  Gasparis,  Vn, 
Chaoomao,  I, 
Luther,  II, 
Hind,  IX, 
Luther,  lU, 
Harth, 
Hind,X, 
FergwoQ,  I, 
Goldsehmidt,  U, 
Chacomac,  II, 
Chacomac,  IH, 
Luther,  IV, 
Goldschnidt,  HI, 
Luther,  V, 
Chacomac,  IV, 
Chacomac,  V, 
Goldsehmidt,  IV, 


Datt  of  DiMOTOfj. 

1801,  January  1, 

1802,  March  28, 
1804,  September  1, 
1807,  March  29, 
1845,  December  8, 
1847,  July  1, 
1847,  August  18, 
1847,  October  18, 
184S,  April  25, 

1849,  April  12, 

1850,  Kay  11, 
1850,  September  13, 

1850,  NoTember  2, 

1851,  May  19, 

1851,  Ji^  19, 

1852,  March  17, 
1852,  AprU  17, 
1852,  June  24, 
1862,  August  22, 
1852,  September  19, 
1852,  NoTember  15, 
1852,  NoTember  16, 

1852,  December  15, 
1858,  Apra  5, 
1S58,  AprU  6, 
1858,  May  5, 

1853,  November  S, 

1854,  March  2, 
1864,  March  2, 
1854,  July  22, 
1854,  September  1, 
1854,  October  26, 

1854,  October  29, 

1855,  AprQ  6, 
1855,  April  19, 
1855,  October  5, 

1855,  October  5, 

1856,  January  12, 
1866,  February  8, 
1856,  March  81, 
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No.  Name  of  Asttroids. 

41.  Daphne, 

42.  Iris, 

43.  Ariadne, 

44.  Njsa, 

45.  Eugenia, 

46.  Hestia, 

47.  (Not  named,) 

48.  Aglaia, 

49.  Doris, 
60.  Palee, 

51.  Virginia, 

52.  Nemausa, 

53.  Europa, 

54.  Calypso, 

55.  Alexandra, 
55.  Pandora, 

57.  Mnemosjne, 

58.  (Not  named,) 
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By  whom  DiaooTorod. 
Goldschmidt,  Y, 
Pogson,  I, 
Pogson,  II, 
Goldschmidt,  YI, 
Goldschmidt,  YII, 
Pogson,  III, 
Goldschmidt,  YIII, 
Lnther,  VI, 
Goldschmidt,  IX, 
Goldschmidt,  X, 
Ferguson,  II, 
Laurent, 

Goldschmidt,  XI, 
Lnther,  VII, 
Goldschmidt,  Xn, 
Searie, 

Lnther,  VIII, 
Lather,  IX, 


Dato  of  DiMOTery. 
1856,  May  22, 

1856,  May  28, 

1857,  April  16, 
1857,  May  27, 
1857,  June  27, 
1857,  August  14, 
1857,  September  9, 
1857,  September  15, 
1857,  September  19, 
1857,  September  28, 

1857,  October  4, 

1858,  January  22, 

1868,  February  4, 
1858,  April  4, 
1858,  September  10, 
1858,  September  10, 

1869,  September  22, 
I860,  March  24. 


"We  have  already  referred  to  the  bjpotheflis  proposed  by 
Dr.  Olbers  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  asteroids,  viz, 
that  they  "  may  be  fragments  of  a  single  large  principal 
planet  which  has  been  destroyed  by  some  natural  force,  and 
formerly  occupied  the  gap  between  Mars  and  Jupiter."*  Tie 
phenomena,  however,  of  some  recently  discovered  asteroids, 
are  regarded  by  most  astronomers  as  nearly  conclusive  against 
this  hypothesis.  It  is  well  known  that  if  these  bodies  diverged 
from  a  common  point,  the  several  fragments,  however  various 
the  forms  of  their  respective  orbits,  must,  on  completing  their 
revolutions,  pass  through  the  point  of  original  separation.  But 
the  orbits  of  Flora  and  Hygeia,  or  those  of  Clio  and  Euphroe- 
yne,  do  not  approach  each  other  more  nearly  than  those  of 
Yenns  and  the  Earth.  That  so  great  a  deviation  from  the 
primitive  form  of  their  orbits  should  have  been  produced  by 
perturbations,  is  thought  to  be  extremely  improbable.  Eveiy 
new  discovery  in  this  region  is  adding  to  the  data  by  which 
the  question  must  ultimately  be  decided. 

The  year  1846  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
science  for  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  physical  astron- 
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omy— the  discoTery  of  the  planet  Neptnne.  A  detailed  ac- 
count  of  this  important  discovery,  or  any  explanation  of  the 
mathematical  processes  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  would 
not  comport  with  the  design  of  the  present  Article.  We 
shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  a  few  general  state- 
ments. 

Within  a  short  time  after  the  discovery  of  Uranus,  the 
planet  had  been  sufficiently  observed  to  enable  astronomers, 
not  only  to  calculate  its  fidure  position,  at  a  given  time,  with 
some  approximation  to  accuracy,  but  also  to  determine  its 
place  at  any  past  epoch.  It  occurred  to  astronomers,  there- 
fore, that  the  planet  might  have  been  observed  and  its  place 
recorded  before  its  planetary  nature  was  known,  and  that  if  so, 
a  comparison  of  the  heavens  with  the  star-catalogues  of  dif- 
ferent observers  would  reveal  the  fact,  and  thus  furnish  the 
means  of  a  more  exact  computation  of  the  elements  of  its 
<»rbit.  The  examination  was  undertaken  by  Bode,  in  1781, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  was  crowned  with  success.  Uranus 
had  been  seen  by  Flamsteed  as  early  as  1690 ;  and  previous  to 
1781  it  had  been  observed,  in  all,  twenty  times ;  viz,  six  times 
by  Flamsteed,  once  by  Bradley,  once  by  Mayer,  and  twelve 
times  by  Lemonnier.  The  elements  of  the  orbit  were  corrected 
by  the  aid  of  these  old  observations,  and  for  a  time  the  theoreti- 
cal and  observed  places  of  the  planet  were  nearly  coincident. 
Discrepancies  appeared,  however,  which  gradually  increased 
till  it  was  found  wholly  impossible  to  explain  the  perturbations 
without  admitting  the  existence  of  an  undiscovered  planet 
Soch  was  the  state  of  the  cose  when,  about  1845,  two  young 
astronomers,  U.  J.  Leverrier,  of  France,  and  J.  C.  Adams,  ot 
England,  each  ignorant  of  a  similar  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
other,  conceived  the  bold  and  original  design  of  determining 
mathematically  what  the  position  and  mass  of  the  unknown 
body  must  be  in  order  to  aooount  for  the  mysterious  perturbar 
tions. 

If  the  planets  revolved  round  the  sun  without  exerting  any 
influence  upon  each  other,  tlieir  orbits  would  be  perfect  ellip- 
ses. The  mutual  attractions  of  the  planetary  bodies,  however, 
compel  them  to  deviate  from  the  regular  curves  which  they 
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wonid  otherwise  describe.  For  example,  whenever  Venus 
and  the  earth  are  in  conjunction,  the  distance  of  the  former 
from  thesnn  is  increased^  while  that  of  the  latter  is  diminished. 
In  the  same  way  the  anomalous  motion  of  Uranus  was  caused 
by  an  unseen  exterior  planet.  During  the  first  forty  years 
after  its  discovery  it  was  found  to  be  advancing  more  rapidly 
in  its  orbit,  and  also  receding  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
sun  than  theory  indicated;  but  having  about  this  period 
reached  its  greatest  distance,  it  began  to  return  gradually  to 
its  computed  orbit.  Now  it  was  evident  that  if  this  effect  was 
produced  by  the  attraction  of  a  more  remote  planet,  the  devia- 
tion must  haye  been  greatest  when  Uranus  was  nearest  the 
disturbing  body,  or,  in  other  words,  when  in  a  direct  line  be- 
tween it  and  the  sun.  The  position  of  the  exterior  planet  for  a 
particular  epoch  would  thus  be  ascertained ;  and,  if  its  distance 
were  known,  its  longitude  for  any  other  epoch  could  be  cal- 
culated. Hence  the  great  problem  for  solution  was — ^To  assign 
to  the  trans-uranian  planet  such  a  mass  and  distance  as  will 
account  for  the  unexplained  perturbations. 

Leverrier  submitted  the  result  of  his  laborious  calculations 
to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  in  August,  1846.  His  me- 
moir at  the  time  attracted  much  attention ;  but  although  the 
utmost  confidence  was  expressed  by  the  author  in  the  correct- 
ness of  his  deductions — although  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of 
the  unseen  planet  were  given,  and  the  place  in  which  it  was  to 
be  looked  for  designated ;  perhaps  few,  if  any,  expected  his 
calculations  to  be  verified  by  observation. 

Shortly  after  presenting  this  paper  to  the  Academy,  Lever- 
rier by  letter  requested  Dr.  Galle,  of  Berlin,  to  examine  the 
portion  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  planet,  as  he  said,  was 
then  moving.  On  the  evening  of  September  28rd,  1846,  the 
very  day  on  which  the  letter  was  received,  Dr.  Galle  actually 
discovered,  within  less  than  a  degree  from  the  point  designated, 
a  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude  not  marked  on  the  map.  This 
he  immediately  suspected  to  be  the  looked-for  planet,  and,  on 
the  following  evening  his  suspicion  was  confirmed  by  observ- 
ing that  it  had  moved  from  its  former  place,  and  that  its  mo- 
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tioD,  both  in  direction  and  distance,  was  sach  as  to  correspoad 
very  nearly  with  the  elenaents  of  the  conBtmctive  planet. 

The  same  problem,  that  of  determining  from  its  known  dis- 
turbing influence,  the  elements  and  position  of  the  exterior 
planet,  was  solved  independently  by  Mr.  Adams,  with  almost 
the  same  result,  some  months  prior  to  the  publication  of  Lever- 
rier's  researches.  Kot  only  had  Adams's  elements  been 
communicated  both  to  Professor  Challis  and  the  Astronomer 
Eoyal,  but  the  former  had  commenced  an  exploration  for  the 
planet,  and  had  actually  recorded  two  observations  of  it, 
previous  to  its  optical  4Jscovery  by  Dr.  Galle.  But  as  he  did 
not  detect  its  planetary  character,  and  as  Mr.  Adams  unfortu- 
nately deferred  the  publication  of  his  researches,  the  honor  of 
discovery  has  been  generally  awarded  to  Leverrier. 

The  period  of  Neptune  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
years.  It  has  performed,  therefore,  but  thirty-six  revolutions 
since  the  epoch  of  the  Adamic  creation.  Its  mean  distance 
from  the  sun  is  thirty  times  that  of  the  earth ;  consequently, 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  the  planet  is  but 
sixty-four  seconds,  or  rather  less  than  that  of  Yenus  when  at 
its  least  distance  from  the  earth.  The  amount  of  light  and 
heat  which  Neptune  receives  from  the  sun,  is  to  that  enjoyed 
by  the  earth  as  one  to  nine  hundred ;  but  even  this  degree  of 
light  is  several  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  our  full 
moon. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Neptune  may  have  a  retinue  of 
satellites  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  other  large  planets.  Ow- 
ing to  their  great  distance,  however,  they  require  telescopes 
of  very  high  power  to  render  them  visible.  In  October,  1846, 
but  a  few  weeks  after  the  discovery  of  the  planet,  Mr.  Lassell, 
of  Starfield,  near  Liverpool,  observed  the  first  satellite,  with 
his  twenty-feet  reflector.  This  discovery  was  confirmed  on 
the  11th  of  September,  1847,  by  Mr.  Otto  Struve,  at  Pulkova, 
and  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  by  Mr.  William  C.  Bond, 
at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  discoverer,  Mr.  Lassell, 
observed  the  satellite  to  be  much  brighter  in  one  part  of  its 
orbit  than  in  another ;  indicating  that,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
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Becondaries,  the  time  of  rotation  is  equal  to  the  period  of  rev- 
olation  round  the  primary. 

The  Beeond  satellite  of  Neptnne — ^noticed  also  b j  Lassell  and 
Bond — has  not  been  distinctly  obseryed.  It  is,  according  to 
the  observations  of  the  latter,  more  remote  from  the  primary 
than  the  first,  bnt  its  distance  and  period  are  unknown. 

Hyperion,  the  seventh  satellite  of  Saturn  in  the  order  of 
distance,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Bond,  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, September  16th,  1848.  It  was  also  observed  inde- 
pendently by  Mr.  Lassell,  of  Liverpool,  England,  September 
18th,  1848. 

The  probability  of  the  existence  of  a  planet  interior  to  Mer- 
cury, has  been  frequently  suggested,  lie  writer,  in  an  article 
published  more  than  thirteen  years  since,  used  the  following 
remarks:  "The  distance  from  the  center  of  Jupiter  to  the 
nearest  satellite  is  about  three  times  the  equatorial  diameter  of 
the  primary.  If,  therefore,  we  suppose  tlie  distance  of  the 
nearest  primary  planet  to  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  diameter 
of  the  fcun,  the  orbit  of  such  planet  will  be  somewhat  less  than 
three  millions  of  miles  from  the  snn^s  center.  Consequently, 
in  the  interval  of  thirty-seven  millions  of  miles,  there  may  be 
four  planets,  the  orbit  of  the  nearest  having  the  dimensions 
above  stated,  and  their  respeetive  distances  increasing  in  the 
ratio  of  Mercury's  distance  to  that  of  Venus.  Such  bodies, 
however,  could  hardly  be  detected,  except  in  transiting  the 
sun's  disk."  The  possibility  of  explaining,  at  least  partially, 
the  shortening  of  the  period  of  Encke's  comet,  by  the  disturb- 
ing influence  of  a  planet,  or  more  than  one,  interior  to  Mer- 
cury, had  also  been  conjectured  several  years  since.*  If  we 
except,  however,  the  casual  observation  of  black  spots  crossing 
rapidly  over  the  solar  disk,  we  had  nothing  but  the  merest 
conjecture  in  regard  to  the  subject,  till  within  a  very  recent 
period. 

In  September,  1859,  the  celebrated  Leverrier  communicated 
to  the  French  Academy  some  highly  interesting  results  of  his 
researches  on  the  theory  Mercury.     The  transits  of  this  planet, 
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from  1697  to  1848,  gWe  twenty-one  trnetworthj  obeenrations  of 
the  internal  contact  of  its  disk  with  that  of  the  snn.  Leverrier's 
disenssion  of  these  observations  developed  a  ^^  remarkable  pro- 
gressive error,  which  amounted  to  nine  seconds  of  arc  in 
1793."  He  found,  moreover,  that  an  addition  of  thirty-eight 
seconds  to  the  secular  motion  of  Mercury's  perihelion  would 
satisfy  all  the  observations.  The  adopted  motion  of  the  peri- 
helion— five  hundred  and  eighty-one  seconds  in  a  century — 
the  effect  produced  by  the  received  masses  of  the  known 
planets.  But  in  order  to  increase  the  secular  variation  of  the 
longitude  of  the  perihelion  by  thirty-eight  seconds,  we  must 
grant  the  existence  of  an  unknown  disturbing  force,  or  increase 
the  received  value  of  the  mass  of  Yenus  by  at  least  one- 
tenth.  Such  a  change,  however,  is  wholly  inadmissible.  Lever- 
rier  accordingly  adopts  the  alternative  of  a  disturbing  cause 
between  Mercury  and  the  sun ;  and  in  view  of  the  improba- 
bility that  a  single  planet  could  so  long  have  escaped  observa- 
tion, he  prefers  the  hypothesis  of  a  zone  of  asteroids,  like  that 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

The  publication  of  Leverrier^s  interesting  researches  soon 
led  to  the  announcement  that  at  least  one  of  his  theoretical 
asteroids  had  been  discovered. 

Dr.  Lesoabbault,  a  young  physician  of  Orgires,  near  Char- 
tres,  France,  had  long  since  conceived  the  idea  of  making  fre- 
quent and  thorough  examinations  of  the  sun's  disk  in  order  to 
detect,  if  possible,  any  small  planet  during  its  transit  While 
pursuing  his  medical  studies  in  Paris,  he  is  said  to  have  saved 
out  of  his  very  limited  income,  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  tele8cq>e.  This  instrument,  of  about  four  inches 
aperture,  and  fifty-seven  and  one-half  inches  focal  length,  was 
simply  mounted  on  a  wooden  tripod,  and  placed  in  a  revolving 
dome,  built  chiefly  by  his  own  hands,  on  the  roof  of  his  private 
residence.  His  measuring  apparatus  was  entirely  the  result  of 
his  own  ingenuity.  His  observations,  for  the  most  part,  were 
recorded  in  pencil,  on  whUe-toood  ptanhs^  mnoothly  planed; 
and  in  this  novel  manner  was  the  entry  made  which  must  for- 
ever associate  his  name  with  that  of  Levebrieb. 

In  1858,  Dr.  Lescarbault  commenced  a  series  of  systematic 
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observations,  which  he  patiently  carried  on  without  any  im- 
portant result,  till  March  26th,  1859,  when  he  discovered  what 
was  doubtless  a  small  planet  transiting  the  sun.  It  appeared 
as  a  well-defined,  black,  circular  spot,  with  an  apparent  diam- 
eter about  one-fourth  that  of  Mercury  when  crossing  the  sun 
in  1845.  The  discoverer,  in  the  hope  of  again  observing  the 
object,  and  thus  determining  within  reasonable  limits  of 
error,  the  elements  of  its  orbit,  did  not  announce  his  discovery 
till  December  22d,  1859,  when  he  communicated  his  observa- 
tions to  Leverrier. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  interresting  letter,  the  distinguished 
Director  of  the  National  Observatory  went  immediately  to 
Org^res,  examined  carefully  the  apparatus  used,  and  received 
from  Dr.  Lescarbault  an  exact  account  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  observations.  This  examination,  together  with  the 
thorough  explanations  given  by  the  discoverer,  was  regarded 
by  Mr.  Leverrier  as  entirely  satisfactory.  The  plank  contain- 
ing the  original  record  was  accordingly  carried  oflF  in  triumph, 
and  publicly  exhibited  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

A  discussion  of  the  observations  gives,  on  the  assumption  of 
a  circular  orbit,  about  fourteen  millions  of  miles  as  the  distance 
of  the  new  planet  from  the  sun.  Its  time  of  revolution  is 
about  twenty  days,  the  inclination  of  its  orbit,  twelve  degrees, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  planet  nearly  one  thousand  miles. 

The  action  of  this  body  on  Mercury  is  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  account  for  all  of  the  unexplained  perturbation ;  hence  the 
probability  that  it  is  a  member  of  a  group  of  asteroids.  The  fol- 
lowing facts,  moreover,  seem  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  several 
others  of  the  cluster  have  been  seen  by  different  observers ; — 
Mr.  Benjamin  Scott  of  London,  states  that  on  an  evening  near 
sunset,  in  the  summer  of  1847,  he  saw  a  well-defined  black 
spot  on  the  solar  disk,  which  was  not  to  be  found  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  He  mentions  also  that  a  similar  spot  was  seen 
by  Mr.  lioft,  January  6th,  1818.  Mr.  E.  0.  Hermok  of  New 
Haven,  in  a  note  communicated  to  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts,  for  November,  1859,  calls  attention  to  a 
number  of  similar  observations.    The  subject  is  one  of  more 
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tkan  ordinary  interest,  and  must  claim  the  earnest  attention  of 
astronomers  for  some  time  to  come. 

Taking  it  for  granted  then  that  one  intra-mercnrial  planet 
has  been  observed,  the  primaries  belonging  to  onr  system,  as 
at  present  known,  will  nnmber  sixty-seven  ;  and,  as  there  are 
twenty-one  secondaries,  the  whole  nnmber  of  known  plan- 
etary bodies  is  eighty-eight — more  than  three  times  the  num- 
ber known  but  fifteen  years  since.  How  many  may  yet  be  ' 
added,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  The  group  within  the 
orbit  of  Mercury  in  all  probability  contains  a  vast  number, 
the  largest  of  which  may  be  discovered  and  their  orbits  deter- 
mined. So  also  of  the  zone  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Nor 
is  it  probable  tliat  the  minute  asteroids  of  our  system  are  con- 
fined to  these  two  groups; — the  phenomena  of  meteoric 
stones  indicate  that  the  region  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  traversed 
by  extremely  small  bodies  of  a  planetary  character.  In  re- 
gard to  the  existence  of  any  large  planets  exterior  to  Neptune 
we  can  only  say  that  we  have  not,  and  perhaps  never  can 
have,  any  negative  evidence ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  interval  between  the  sun  and  the  nearest 
fixed  stars  is  much  greater  in  comparison  with  Neptune^s 
distance  from  the  sun,  than  the  interval  between  Yecus  and 
the  earth,  compared  with  the  moon's  distance  from  the 
latter.  The  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star.  Alpha  Cen- 
tauri,  is  226,000  times  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun,  or 
more  than  seven  thousand  times  the  distance  of  Neptune. 
Its  mass  is  but  little  more  than  one*third  that  of  the  sun. 
May  we  not  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  attractive  influence 
of  the  central  orb  of  our  system  would  control  the  motion 
of  a  planetary  body  at  a  distance  100,000  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  earth  ?  The  period  of  such  a  body  would  be 
81,623,000  years;  in  other  words  its  annual  motion  would  be 
less  than  one-twenty-fourth  of  a  second  of  arc.  Even  at  one- 
tenth  of  this  distance  the  annual  motion  would  be  little  more 
than  one  second  ; — ^less  than  the  proper  motion  of  many  of  the 
fixed  stars.  Between  the  orbit  of  Neptune  and  this  remote 
region  may  be  several  planets,  the  nearest  of  which  may  be 
within  the  reach  of  our  telescopes. 
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Articlb  IV.— the  baptists  in  CONNECTICUT. 

J^otes  cf  the  Baptists  and  their  Principles  in  Norwich^  Conn. 
From  the  Settlement  of  the  Toum  to  1850.  By  Rev.  Fred- 
brick  Denison,  a.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church, 
Norwich.   1857. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Backus^ 
A.  M.  By  AxYAH  Hovet,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Christian 
Theology  in  Newton  Theological  Institution.  Boston  :  1859. 

These  two  books  show  us,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  that  the 
spirit  of  historical  research,  so  much  increased  in  our  country 
of  late  years,  has  not  left  our  Baptist  brethren  unaflFected. 
Perhaps  no  denomination  are  more  tempted  than  they  to  frown 
•upon  or  despise  such  a  spirit, — rejecting  (as  they  do)  not  only 
the  dogma  of  a  priestly  authority  transmitted  from  the  apos- 
tles through  the  successive  generations  of  Christ's  ministers, 
but  also  the  better  principle  of  a  vital  connection  between  the 
several  generations  of  his  people  by  virtue  of  the  covenant 
first  declared  unto  Abraham.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  to  know 
that  one  or  more  societies  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Baptists  in  this  country.  We 
believe  that  this  history  is  worthy  of  record  and  preservation ; 
and  even  if  in  some  cases  the  record  should  commemorate  er- 
rors and  sins  on  the  part  of  our  ecclesiastical  fathers,  we  will 
hope  that  naught  will  be  set  down  in  malice,  or  tend  to  the 
hindrance  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

The  books  before  us  have  a  limited  range.  The  first  indeed 
is  just  what  its  title  indicates — notes  of  such  matters  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Baptists  in  the  town  of  Norwich  as  seemed  worthy 
of  presentation.  Some  ninety  pages  12mo.  are  thus  well  occu- 
pied, though  in  glancing  our  eyes  over  them,  we  have  noted 
one  or  two  passages  which  seemed  to  us  to  indicate  a  miscon- 
ception of  Congregational  principles  and  practices.  The  sec- 
ond of  these  volumes  is  a  duodecimo  of  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty-nine pages,  containing  not  only  an  account  of  Mr.  Backus, 
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but  such  notices  of  contemporaneous  events  as  throw  light 
upon  the  history  of  the  Baptist  churches.  The  work  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  request  of  the  Backus  Historical  Society,  and 
may  be  cdtisidered  as  introductory  to  a  proposed  new  edition 
of  Mr.  Backus's  Church  History.  The  subjects  with  which  Dr. 
Hovey  deals  are  not  matters  of  fancy,  nor  do  his  pages  glow 
with  the  splendor  of  some  modem  biographers  and  historians. 
Perhaps,  however,  his  plain  and  serious  manner  is  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  man  whom  he  portrays.  We  have 
certainly  felt  in  following  his  narrative  the  satisfaction  arising 
from  confidence  in  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  the  writer. 

The  perusal  of  these  books  has  recalled  to  our  minds  the  in- 
terest with  which  a  few  years  since  we  studied  the  brief  but 
instructive  history  of  the  Separatists  in  Oonnecticat  In  the 
eleventh  volume  of  this  Quarterly,  (pp.  195  et  seq.,)  the  carious 
reader  may  find  a  succinct  statement  of  the  results  of  our  invea- 
ligations.  We  there  mentioned  the  fact,  which  is  more  fully 
developed  in  these  books,  that  a  part  of  the  S^arate  churches 
went  over  to  the  Baptist  ranks,  either  bodily  or  as  individuals. 
We  say  a  part  of  those  churches,  for  another  considerable 
part  returned  to  the  denomination  from  which  they  had  sepa- 
rated. It  may  be  interesting  to  view  at  greater  length  the  re- 
lation of  these  events  to  one  another.  For  this  purpose,  we 
shall  draw  freely  on  the  works  before  us,  supplying  some  facts 
from  other  sources. 

It  may  be  premised  that  Connecticut  was  planted  almost 
exclusively  by  Congregationalists.  Probably  at  an  early  date 
a  few  Episcopalians  were  found  in  the  seaports  of  New  Haven 
and  New  London  ;  but  no  provision  for  Episcopal  worehip  in 
the  latter  place  can  be  traced  back  of  1721,  the  year  before 
Hector  Cutler  avowed  his  predilection  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. A  single  Presbyterian  church  was  formed  in  1723,  com- 
posed in  considerable  part  of  emigrants  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, who  had  settled  in  Voluntown,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  colony.  The  pastor  of  this  church,  Eev.  Samuel  DoiTance, 
being  also  of  Scotch-Irish  birth  and  education,  encountered 
some  opposition  at  first  from  the  native  American  portion  of 
the  congregation,  but  continued  in  charge  there  for  many 
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years,  coDducting  the  local  affairs  of  his  church  after  the  Pres- 
byterian fashion,  but  joining  his  ministerial  neighbors  in  their 
county  association.  Somewhat  before  these  dates,  a  few  Qua- 
kers and  Baptists  appeared  within  Oonnecticut  In  1680,  the 
the  magistrates,  writing  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
say,  "  Our  people  in  this  colony  are  some  strict  Congregational 
men,  others  more  large  Congregational  men,  and  some  moder- 
ate Presbyterians,  &c.  There  are  four  or  six  Seventh-day  men, 
and  about  as  many  more  Quakers."  These  Quakers  and  Sev- 
enth-day men  were  probably  all  in  the  town  of  New  London, 
and  mostly  in  the  Sogers  family,  from  whom  sprang  the  trou- 
blesome local  sect  of  the  Bogerenes,  who  were  half  Baptists, 
half  Quakers,  and  wholly  enthusiasts  and  fanatics.  From  this 
early  date,  there  was  a  slow  growth  of  Baptist  ideas  and  pro- 
fessors in  the  eastern  part  of  Connecticut.  At  first,  those  who 
were  immersed  by  Baptist  preachers  from  Rhode  Island  were 
enrolled  as  members  of  churches  in  Newport,  in  Kingston,  or 
in  Westerly.  But  soon  after  1705,  the  first  Baptist  church  in 
Connecticut  was  formed  in  the  town  of  Groton,  at  that  time 
just  separated  from  New  London.  This  was  soon  followed  by 
one  in  the  western  part  of  New  London,  (now  Waterford.)  A 
third  arose  in  Wallingford  in  1785,  and  three  more  in  1743,  in 
Stonington,  Lyme,  and  Colchester. 

The  location  of  these  churches  points  to  the  infinence  under 
Tvliich  they  sprung  up.  The  colony  of  Ehode  Island  had  never 
that  homogeneous  character,  which  Connecticut  at  first  en- 
joyed. The  noble  proclamation  of  Roger  "Williams's  doctrine 
of  soul-liberty  had  invited  thither  men  of  every  faith,  and  some 
doubtless  without  faith.  Thither,  as  a  natural  consequence,  re- 
sorted for  asylum  from  the  other  colonies  "every  one  that  was 
in  distress  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that 
was  discontented."  There  Quakers  of  every  variety,  orderly 
or  disorderly,  found  the  largest  liberty,  with  no  man  to  make 
them  afraid.  There  Baptists,  First  day  and  Seventh  day,  Six 
Principles,  and  perhaps  of  other  kinds  still,  flourished  and  filled 
the  land.  Thence,  guided  by  the  law  that  directs  American  em- 
igration in  right  lines  Westward,  has  flowed  a  steady  current 
of  men  and  thoughts  into  the  adjoining  parts  of  Connecticut. 
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On  the  let  of  January,  1708,  Gnrdon  Saltonstall  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  Governor  of  Connecticut,  having  been  called 
to  that  po8t  from  the  paetorehip  of  the  First  Chnrch  in  New 
London.  During  his  seventeen  years  of  service  in  that  charge 
he  had  been  a  witness  of  the  disorders  of  the  Bogerenes,  and 
perhaps  was  on  that  account  more  ready  to  recommend  a 
course  of  dealing  in  chnrch  and  state  alike,  that  would  prom- 
ise a  more  stringent  discipline,  a  more  perfect  uniformity  of 
doctrine  and  practice.  Tradition  ascribes  to  him  a  good  de- 
gree of  influence  in  procuring  the  construction  of  Saybrook 
Platform  by  the  convention  of  September,  1708,  and  its  sub- 
sequent ratification  by  the  General  Assembly.  To  this  consti- 
tution most  of  the  churches  assented ;  pains  being  taken  to 
soften  its  rigid  aspect  and  thereby  conciliate  the  disaffected. 
For  a  time  we  may  suppose  that  the  experiment  was  deemed 
tolerably  successful.  True,  the  clerical  Governor  was  called 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  to  meet  Hector  Cutler  of  Yale 
College  in  defense  of  the  Congregational  way  ;  yet,  when  he 
died,  in  1724,  the  colony  still  remained  with  but  small  ex- 
ceptions attached  to  the  &ith  and  order  of  their  fathers. 

The  peace  which  now  prevailed  through  the  churches  was, 
however,  rather  the  result  of  a  formal  agreement  than  of  a 
cordial  union  in  the  truth.  Subsequent  events  made  it  re- 
membered like  the  hush  that  precedes  the  bursting  of  the  vol- 
cano or  the  quiet  that  reigns  before  the  thunder  utters  its 
voice  of  majesty.  Spiritual  religion  had  been  steadily  declin- 
ing throughout  New  England  since  the  days  of  the  Forefathers. 
The  temptations  of  the  wilderness  had  in  some  respects  pre- 
vailed over  the  piety  of  primitive  days.  The  half-way  covenant 
and  the  Stoddardean  view  of  the  sacraments,  as  means  of  con- 
vei'sion,  had  loosened  the  bonds  of  discipline  and  opened  wide 
the '  doors  of  the  churches.  In  these  steps  of  degeneracy  the 
ministers  and  people  of  Connecticut  had  followed  too  closely 
their  brethren  of  Massachusetts.  Ecclesiastical  order  and 
ministerial  authority  had  become  more  prominent  (not  to  say 
more  valued)  than  truth  and  piety.  A  day  of  new  things 
drew  on. 

In  1734-5,  revivals  of  religion  prevailed  through  several  of 
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the  towns  of  Eastern  Connecticut,  connecting  themselves 
seemingly  with  the  "surprising  conversions"  which  appeared 
at  Northampton  under  the  preaching  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 
About  the  same  time  there  was  an  awakening  in  New  Jersey 
under  the  labors  of  the  Tennents,  Some  of  the  pastors  iu 
Connecticut,  Pomroy,  Wheelock,  Croswell,  and  others,  labored 
and  prayed  not  without  success  for  the  revival  of  God's  spir- 
itual work  in  the  land.  A  few  years  afterward,  and  before 
the  impression  of  these  events  had  passed  away,  there  came 
to  New  England  reports  of  the  wonderful  effects  that  had  ac- 
companied the  labors  of  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield  in  the 
mother  country  and  in  the  southern  colonies. 

In  1740  the  great  evangelist  himself  passed  through  the 
cities  and  principal  towns  of  the  North,  arousing  the  minds  of 
men  to  earnest  thoughts,  if  not  to  sincere  and  settled  purposes 
on  the  subject  of  personal  religion.  His  example  of  itinerant 
preaching  was  followed  soon  by  some  zealous  pastors  of 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  more  staid  and  formal  of  their  brethren.  These 
latter,  by  their  backwardness  'to  encourage  the  evangelizing 
movement  of  the  day,  incurred  the  severe  censures  of  Whitfield 
and  still  more  of  his  imitator,  Davenport.  In  their  turn  they 
not  only  launched  against  the  "New  Lights"  ecclesiastical 
rebukes,  but  invoked  in  their  aid  the  arm  of  the  civil  power, 
which  was  laid  heavily  upon  some  who  seemed  to  intermeddle 
in  another  man's  line  of  things. 

In  this  time  of  great  excitement  not  only  were  some  pastors 
stirred  to  unwonted  and  sometimes  unwise  endeavors  for  the 
good  of  men's  souls,  but  laymen  in  many  places  felt  called  to 
the  work  of  exhorting  their  neighbors,  and  that  too  iu  public 
assemblies,  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  This  course,  so 
unusual  in  those  days,  seemed  to  some  of  the  clergy  an  evident 
infraction  of  their  oflScial  rights,  and  called  forth  therefore 
their  severe  reproofs.  It  were  vain  to  tell  all  the  steps,  by 
which  the  parties  in  this  controversy  went  on  from  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  tastes  and  feelings,  to  utter  and  open  alienations. 

The  Separate  churches  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  Con- 
necticut with  the  division  of  the  church  in  Canterbury  about 
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the  settlement  of  Mr.  James  Cogswell.  DuriDg  his  employ- 
ment as  a  candidate,  part  of  the  congregation  bad  withdrawn 
and  worshiped  in  a  private  house,  denounciog  him  as  a 
formalist.  At  his  ordination,  December  28,  1744,  he  was  re- 
ceived as  pastor  only  by  part  of  the  church,  while  his  oppo- 
nents (claiming  to  be  the  majority)  made  their  arrangements 
for  an  independent  existence.  The  example  thus  set  was 
speedily  followed  in  many  of  the  towns  about  Canterbury. 
Secessions  took  place  in  Mansfield,  Scotland,  Windham,  Cov- 
entry, Brooklyn,  Killingly,  Plainfield,  Voluntown,  Preston, 
Lisbon,  Franklin,  Bozrah,  Colchester,  Norwich,  Ledyard, 
North  Stonington,  Stonington,  Groton,  Montville,  New- 
London,  East  Lyme  and  Lyme,  as  likewise  in  Enfield,  SufiSeld, 
Windsor,  Wethersfield,  Middletown,  Prospect,  Tolland,  Som- 
ers,  Torrington,  New  Milford,  and  perhaps  other  places.  In 
some  of  these  towns  (we  name  them  as  now  organized)  the 
secession  was  but  short-lived,  never  taking  the  form  and  style 
of  a  church.  More  than  twenty  such  churches  were,  however, 
formed  and  supplied  with  teachers,  generally  from  their  own 
body,  in  Connecticut  alone,  while  in  the  southeastern  parts  of 
Massachusetts  the  same  things  were  done  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  and  a  few  churches  of  like  spirit  were  established  on 
Long  Island. 

If  now  we  consider  the  geographical  position  of  these 
churches,  for  the  most  part  in  near  vicinity  to  Rhode  Island, 
we  shall  see  that  an  effectual  door  was  thus  opened  for  the  en- 
trance of  Baptist  principles.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  the 
singular  position  taken  by  the  civil  authorities  of  Connecticut 
about  this  time.  In  1729,  under  the  administration  of  Gov. 
Talcott,  the  Legislature  at  their  May  session  passed  an  act  to 
exempt  from  ministerial  taxes  all  Quakers  who  should  produce 
certificates  that  they  belonged  to  societies  in  that  connection, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  granted  the  same  privilege 
to  the  Baptists.  Yet  at  tliis  time  the  whole  number  of 
Quakers  and  Baptists  must  have  been  very  small  indeed.  But 
when  the  separations  took  place,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  a  very  different  spirit  showed  itself  in  the  enactments 
of  the  Legislature  and  the  conduct  of  the  executive  ofi&cers. 
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The  administration  of  Gov.  Law  from  1741  to  1750,  seems  to 
have  been  characterized  by  an  attempt  to  quell  by  violence 
the  disorders  of  the  times.  In  vain  did  three  hundred  and 
thirty  separatists  petition  the  Assembly  in  1748  to  grant  them 
the  same  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship  as  was  now  enjoyed 
by  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  Quakers.  In  vain  did  they 
send  their  remonstrances  and  petitions  across  the  water,  where 
the  English  Dissenters  told  them  that  to  represent  such  viola- 
lations  of  chartered  rights  to  the  King  (as  they  had  proposed) 
would  endanger  the  abrogation  of  the  colony's  charter.  They 
therefore  endured,  as  well  as  they  might,  the  fines  and  im- 
prisonments that  were  laid  upon  them,  until  time  had  caused 
the  zeal  of  their  opponents  to  grow  cool  and  strengthened  the 
hands  of  their  friends.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  many 
years  had  elapsed  before  those  who  had  been  most  eager  to 
put  out  the  New  Lights  among  the  clergy,  found  themselves 
in  a  minority,  without  power  in  the  councils  of  church  or  state. 
In  fact,  the  enginery  of  consociations  standing  on  the  Saybrook 
Platform  was  in  some  instances  worked  to  the  confusion  and 
hurt  of  those  who  had  formerly  thought  by  their  means  to 
rule  over  their  brethren.  By  this  revolution  the  Separatists 
gained  peace,  and  finally  having  served  their  ends  passed  out 
of  sight  as  a  body  of  believers. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  position  in  which  the  Separa- 
tists were  placed  by  the  civil  law  may  have  inclined  some  of 
their  number  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  their  Baptist  neigh- 
bors. Besides,  it  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  grounds  of 
their  separation  irom  the  Congregational  churches  were  such 
as  the  Baptists  held  in  common  with  them. 

Thus  both  insisted  not  only  on  the  need  of  piety  to  consti- 
tute a  worthy  church-member,  but  also  on  the  propriety  of 
public  narrations  of  spiritual  experience.  Both  encouraged 
the  exhortations  of  laymen  in  public  meetings,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  uneducated  men  to  the  ministry.  Both  rejected 
the  authority  of  any  ecclesiastical  body,  other  than  the 
churches,  and  claimed  for  the  churches  the  power  not  only  to 
choose,  but  to  induct  their  own  officers  into  office.  Both  afr* 
sorted  the  propriety  of  depending  not  on  taxes  or  rates,  b«t 
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on  voluntary  coutribntions  for  the  snpport  of  the  gospel  in- 
stitutions. In  most  of  these  points  the  Separatists  went  back 
to  the  original  practice  and  belief  of  New  England  Congrega- 
tionalists ;  and  in  all  of  them  Congregationalists  of  the  pres- 
ent day  are  nearer  the  position  of  the  Separatists  than  of 
those  from  whom  thej  separated.  Thej  cannot,  therefore,  be 
justly  called  Baptist  principles  by  way  of  distinction,  as  they 
are  in  substance  by  both  the  authors  before  us.  Yet  as  they 
were  then  lost  sight  of  in  Connecticut,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  Separatists  looked  for  sympathy  to  Rhode  Island,  where 
they  were  in  full  favor. 

Differences  in  opinion  on  the  subject  of  baptism  early 
showed  themselves  among  the  Separatists,  yet  they  held 
together  for  a  while.  Councils  and  conventions  of  the  body 
were  repeatedly  held  to  discuss  the  several  questions  growing 
out  of  this  subject.  At  length  elders  and  brethren  from  forty 
churches — twenty-four  in  Connecticut,  eight  in  Massachusetts, 
seven  in  Rhode  Island,  and  one  on  Long -Island — met  at  Ston- 
ington,  May  the  29th,  1754,  and  spent  three  days  in  this  busi- 
ness. The  leading  men  of  the  Pedobaptists  were  Solomon 
Paine  of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas  Stephens  of  Plainfield,  while 
Stephen  Babcock  led  the  opposite  party.  It  was  the  largest 
council  of  the  Separates  ever  convened,  and  it  did  much  to 
confirm  the  division  among  them  While  the  Rhode  Island 
influence  led  its  followers  over  to  the  Baptists,  that  of  Con- 
necticut prepared  the  way  for  a  reunion  to,  and  an  absorption 
in  the  body  from  whence  they  had  sprung.  But  the  end  was 
not  till  many  years  had  passed,  for  ^*  the  contentions  of  breth- 
ren are  like  the  bars  of  a  castie." 

Had  we  time  and  space,  we  would  sketch  here  the  outlines 
of  the  life  of  Isaac  Backus,  who  was  bom  in  Norwich  in  1724, 
converted  in  1742,  in  the  midst  of  the  Great  Awakening,  con- 
nected first  with  the  old  Norwich  church,  under  Dr.  Lord, 
but  separating  therefrom  in  1746,  ordained  in  1748  as  the 
pastor  of  a  Separate  church  in  Middleboro,  Mass.,  embraced 
Baptist  sentiments  in  1751,  installed  in  1756  pastor  of  a  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Middleboro,  to  which  he  ministered  until  his 
death  in  1806. 
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His  loDg  life  served  therefore  to  illustrate  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  CoDgregationalists,  the  Separatists  and  the  Bap- 
tists. Nor  is  this  all ;  for  Mr.  Backus  was,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  man  in  his  day,  the  champion  of  the  American 
Baptists.  His  published  writings  were  thirty-six  in  all,  many 
of  them  being  single  sermons  or  essays.  His  principal  work, 
and  that  by  which  he  will  be  remembered,  is  his  history  of 
the  Baptists,  especially  in  New  England.  This  work  was 
published  in  three  volumes,  as  the  material  was  collected,  and 
the  means  attained,  in  the  years  1777, 1784  and  1796.  The 
three  volumes  are  dissimilar  in  appearance,  and  are  seldom 
found  now,  except  on  the  shelves  of  some  antiquary.  They  con- 
tain invaluable  stores  of  information  laid  out  in  a  right  honest 
and  earnest  manner,  though  with  no  nice  regard  to  method,  in 
no  veiy  elegant  style,  and  with  no  pretense  whatever  to  philo- 
sophical analysis.  A  new  edition  of  them,  with  carefully  pre- 
pared notes,  appendices  and  indices  would  be  welcomed  by  all 
who  desire  to  know  the  past  as  well  as  the  present,  and  so  to 
forecast  the  future.  Over  past,  present  and  future,  alike,  pre- 
sides One  Being,  who  justly  claims  our  trust  and  faith,  as  He 
makes  Himself  known  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day  and  forever. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  great  body  of  the  Baptists 
bold  to  this  Divine  Head  in  sincerity  and  truth.  Nor  is  this 
all  which  we  have  in  common  with  them.  They  maintain 
with  us  the  parity  of  Christ's  ministers  and  the  completeness 
of  a  church  within  itself  for  all  its  necessary  work,  dependent 
only  on  the  grace  of  God.  They  reject  with  us  all  those 
schemes  by  which  men  seek  to  consolidate  the  churches  into  a 
vast  ecclesiastical  commonwealth  under  the  rule  of  Conferen- 
ces, Conventions  or  Synods.  They  stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  his  people  free,  and  will  not  be  en- 
tangled again  by  any  yoke  of  bondage.  It  is  probably  owing 
to  their  influence  that  in  Eastern  Connecticut,  out  of  the  few 
large  places,  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  Methodist  Society 
and  not  one  Episcopal  parish  that  has  attained  much  vigor  or 
has  the  promise  of  rapid  growth ;  while  in  much  of  this  region 
Baptist  churches  are  planted  not  only  in  the  cities  and  villages, 
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bnt  on  the  rugged  hill-tope,  and  in  the  green  yalleys  of  the 
whole  conutry-side.  We  are  content  that  it  shonld  be  so.  We 
remember  that  Baptists  and  Independents  stood  shonlder  to 
shonlder  in  the  armies  of  Cromwell,  fighting  for  ^the  good  old 
canse"  of  England's  rights.  We  remember  that  they  snffered 
together  in  the  days  when  a  false  king  gave  his  people  as  a 
prey  to  harlots  and  sycophants.  We  recall  with  pleasure  the 
noble  stand  which  Backira  and  his  coadjutors  took  in  the  war 
of  our  Independence,  not  withholding  themselves  from  the 
ranks  of  freedom  because  of  the  grievances  of  which  they 
justly  complained. 

We  observe  with  delight  the  growing  love  of  all  good 
learning,  which  shows  itself  at  Suffield,  at  Providence,  at 
Newton,  at  Rochester.  We  thank  Ood  for  the  gifts  and  graces 
showered  so  abundantly  on  Wayland  and  Sears,  on  Williams 
and  Kenrick,  as  well  as  on  the  multitudes  of  Baptist  pastors 
and  teachers  through  the  land.  We  feel  no  jealousy  of  their 
zeal  or  their  successes,  but,  (by  Qod^s  help,)  will  emulate  their 
labors  for  Christ  Meanwhile  we  pray  for  the  whole  church 
on  earth,  under  whatever  name ; — "  Peace  be  within  thy  walls, 
and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces.  For  my  brethren  and  com- 
panions' sake,  I  will  now  say  Peace  be  within  thee." 
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Abticle    IV.— the    fine   ARTS;    THEIR    PROPER  SPHERE, 
AND  THE  SOURCES  OF  EXCELLENCE  THEREIN. 

Befobe  the  principle,  on  which  depend  the  right  execution 
and  the  jnst  criticism  of  works  of  art,  can  he  reached,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  known  that  our  minds  are  afTected  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  when  we  view  any  specimen  of  them,  such  as  a 
painting,  from  that  in  which  they  are  when  we  view  the  sub- 
ject itself  represented  by  the  painting,  for  instance^  a  human 
figure,  or  a  landscape  ;  as  well  as  in  what  the  difference 
consists. 

A  marble  or  bronze  statue  of  the  living  human  figure,  of 
the  natural  color  of  the  material,  and  exquisite  in  form,  sym- 
metry and  expression,  conveys  to  the  mind  a  vivid  feeling  of 
pleasure,  unalloyed  by  any  feeling  of  an  opposite  kind  de- 
rived from  the  thought  that  the  object  before  us  is  not  living, 
and  is  of  a  material  alien  from  life.  But  if,  instead,  we  have 
before  us  such  a  figure,  of  similar  materials,  or  of  wax,  equally 
perfect  in  execution,  but  colored  so  as  to  represent  exactly 
the  human  countenance  and  body, — while  we  may  have  the 
same  admiration  of  the  exquisite  work,  this  has  inseparably 
joined  to  it  disgust,  from  the  thought  of  the  apparent  body  not 
being  real,  and  of  its  material. 

Or  take  a  case  closer  still.  The  drawings  for  the  newly  in- 
vented instrument,  the  Stereoscope,  are  usually  well  executed, 
and  afford  pleasure  when  looked  at  by  the  naked  eye,  as 
specimens  of  art.  Suppose  that,  after  having  examined  with 
satisfaction  such  a  drawing,  representing  human  figures  en- 
gaged in  some  animated  employment,  and  colored  to  re- 
semble life,  we  place  it  in  the  instrument, — instantly  the  feel- 
ing is  changed,  and,  while  we  wonder  at  the  transformation  of 
a  picture  on  a  flat  surface  into  a  scene  having  many  of  the 
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characters  of  reality,  we  revolt  from  the  galvanized,  corpse- 
like  appearance  of  the  fignres,  even  more  than  from  the  col- 
ored statue.  The  very  same  picture,  which  at  one  moment 
gave  us  pleasure,  at  the  next  almost  conveys  disgust,  and  this 
in  consequence  of  the  scene  represented  being  made  to  appear 
more  real. 

The  feeling  of  repugnance,  produced  by  a  statue  or  a  paint- 
ing, whenever  the  representation  has  so  many  of  the  charac- 
ters of  reality  as  to  force  the  thought  of  reality  on  us,  shows, 
that  in  seeking  gratification  from  a  work  of  art,  the  mind  does 
not  intend  to  deal  with  the  real  object,  as  being  directly  there 
presented.  The  same  appears  from  the  pleasure  received  from 
a  good  uncolored  engraving,  which  suggests  the  real  figures  or 
scene,  with  feelings  appropriate,  while  yet  the  tints  are  utterly 
discordant  from  those  of  the  real  objects,  and  could  not  be 
attached  to  them  in  imagination,  without  extinguishing  all  sym- 
pathy. Yet  this  circumstance  does  not  disturb  our  thought ; 
nor,  indeed,  is  the  discordance  readily  noticed,  and,  even 
when  attention  is  drawn  to  it,  the  notice  is  unaccompanied  by 
any  feeling  of  distaste  or  incongruity.  It  appears,  tihen,  that, 
by  a  law  of  the  mind  itself,  the  distinctive  feeling,  to  which  a 
work  of  the  Fine  Arts  gives  rise,  does  not  depend  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Sameness  or  Identity  in  the  representation  with  the 
real  object ; — that,  on  the  contrary,  the  nearer  the  approach 
to  this,  the  more  is  the  end  frustrated  by  feelings  destructive 
of  it; — and  that  there  must  be  something  in  the  work,  which, 
at  the  moment  of  observation,  destroys  the  thought  of  Same- 
ness or  Identity,  to  allow  it  to  convey  the  satisfaction  which 
gives  it  its  characteristic  value. 

What  produces  the  conjoined  and  coexisting  Sameness  and 
Difiference,  which  we  thus  see  to  be  called  into  play  in  the 
examination  of  a  work  of  art,  is  no  doubt  made  up  of  many 
particulars,  arising  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  artist's  labor,  and 
the  nature  of  the  material  which  he  uses.  We  shall  quote 
several  passages  from  Coleridge's  Literary  Eemains  and  Table 
Talk,  both  to  confirm  the  foregoing  observations,  and  to  sug- 
gest principles  for  eolving  the  difficulty  at  which  we  have 
arrived : 
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*'  Art,  used  collectirely  for  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music,  is  the 
mediatrix  between,  and  reconciler  of,  nature  and  man.  It  is  therefore  the  power 
of  humanizing  nature,  of  infusing  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  man  into  ererr- 
thing  which  is  the  object  of  bis  contemplation  ;  color,  form,  motion,  and  sound, 
are  the  elements  which  it  combines,  and  it  stamps  them  into  unitj,  in  the  mold 
of  a  moral  idea." 

**  Philosophically,  we  understand  that  in  all  imitation  two  elements  must  co- 
exist, and  not  only  coexist,  but  be  perceived  as  coexisting.  These  two  constitu- 
ent elements  are,  Likeness  and  Unlikeness,  or  Sameness  and  Difference ;  mod  io 
all  genuine  creations  of  art,  there  must  be  a  union  of  these  disparates.  The  artist 
may  take  his  point  of  view  where  he  pleases,  provided  that  the  desired  effect  be  per> 
ceptibly  produced, — that  there  be  likeness  in  the  difference,  difference  in  the  like- 
ness, and  a  reconcilement  of  both  in  one.  If  there  be  likeness  to  nature,  without 
any  check  of  difference,  the  result  is  disgusting;  and  the  more  complete  the  delu- 
flioo,  the  more  loathsome  the  effect.  Why  areanoh  simuktioBs  of  nature,  as  wax- 
work figures  of  men  and  women,  so  disagreeable?  Because,  not  finding  the 
motion  and  the  life,  which  we  expected,  we  are  shocked  as  by  a  falsehood ;  every 
circumstance  of  detail,  which  before  induced  us  to  be  interested,  making  the 
distance  from  truth  more  palpable.  Tou  set  out  with  a  supposed  reality,  and  are 
disappointed  and  disgosted  with  the  deception ;  whilst,  in  regard  to  a  work  of 
genuine  imitation,  you  begin  with  an  acknowledged  total  difference,  and  then 
every  touch  of  nature  gives  you  the  pleasure  of  an  approximation  to  truth.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  all  this  is  undoubtedly  the  horror  of  falsehood,  and  the 
love  of  truth,  inherent  in  the  human  breast.** 

**  Imitation  is  the  Meaothesis  of  Likeness  and  Difference :  the  Difference  is  as 
essential  to  it  as  the  Likeness,  for  without  the  difference,  it  would  be  a  copy,  or 
fac-simile.  But,  to  borrow  a  term  from  Astronomy,  it  is  a  librating  Mesothesis ; 
for  it  may  verge  more  to  likeness,  as  in  painting,  or  more  to  difference,  as  in 
sculpture." 

**  Paintuig  is  the  Mesothesis  of  Thing  and  Thoof  ht  A  colored  wax  peach 
is  one  thing^  passed  off  for  another  thing, — a  practical  lie,  and  not  a  work  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Fine  Arts, — a  delusion,  not  an  imitation." 

'*  It  is  a  poor  compliment  to  pay  to  a  painter,  to  tell  him  that  his  figure  stands 
out  of  the  canvas,  or  that  you  start  at  the  likeness  of  the  portrait.  Take  almoeC 
any  daub,  cut  it  out  of  the  canvas,  and  place  the  figure  looking  into  or  out  of  a 
window,  and  any  one  may  take  it  for  life.  Or  take  one  of  Mrs.  Salmon's  wax 
queens  or  generals,  and  you  will  very  soon  feel  the  difference  between  a  copy,  as 
they  are,  and  an  imitation  of  the  human  face,  as  a  good  portrait  ought  to  be. 
Look  at  that  flower  vase  of  Van  Huysum,  and  at  these  wax  or  stone  peaches 
and  apricots  !  The  last  are  likest  to  the  original;  but  what  pleasure  do  they 
give  ?    None,  except  to  children  " 

In  these  observations,  this  profound  analyst  of  consciousness 
both  points  out  the  difference  between  the  copy,  or  fac-simile, 
of  a  natural  object,  and  the  imitation  of  it  according  to  the 
rules  of  art,  as  intimated  by  the  natural  feelings,  and  places 
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the  diflference  on  a  philosophical  footing.  Using  the  language 
of  mental  science,  he  says  of  the  mental  conception,  Likeness 
or  Sameness,  and  its  opposites,  Unlikeness  or  Difference,  taken 
as  Thesis  and  Antithesis, — that  Imitation  is  their  Mesothesis 
or  Indifference ;  of  which  abstract  conceptions,  when  pnt  in  a 
concrete  form,  and  expressed  by  the  opposites.  Thing  and 
'Dioaght,  the  Mesothesis  or  Indifference  are  the  works  of  imita- 
tive art,  snch  as  painting  and  sculpture.*  The  Mesothesis  or 
Indifference,  being  that  which  represents  the  act  of  the  mind 
as  mediating  between  two  opposite  conceptions,  is  inherently 
different  from,  while  intimately  related  to  both,  and  will  con- 
stantly suggest  both,  though  in  different  relations;  but  it  must 
never  put  on  the  exclusive  qualities  of  either,  but  always  com- 
bine both  in  a  unity,  else  it  will  forfeit  its  genuine  character, 
and  give  rise  to  a  hybrid,  or  patch- work.  At  the  same  time,  as 
it  may  be  placed  nearer  to,  or  more  remote  from,  either  of  the 
opposites,  it  is  susceptible  of  great  variety  in  form ;  whence  the 
extensive  range  in  art,  yet  nothing  arbitrary.  Coleridge  wishes 
to  show,  by  these  explanations,  that  the  Fine  Arts,  as  being  the 
mediating  representation  to  the  mind  between  outward  things 
and  the  thought  of  them,  are  not  means  of  pleasing  by  mere 
arbitrary  efforts  at  resemblance,  and  the  illusion  of  the  senses, 
but  have  a  distinct  place  of  their  own  to  occupy,  according  to 
the  known  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  hence  have  true 
principles. 

Coleridge's  editor  quotes  the  following  from  Schelling,  as 
being  probably  in  his  mind  when  writing  of  this  subject: 

"  How  comes  it,  that  to  erery  cuItiTated  sense,  imitmtiocs  of  the  so-named 
raal,  carried  even  to  Ulusioo,  appear  in  the  highest  degree  untnithfal,— even  con- 
ray  the  impreasiott  of  apecten;  whereas  a  work,  in  which  the  idea  is  dominant, 
•aixes  ns  with  the  fuU  force  of  truth, — nay,  transports  us,  for  the  first  time,  into 
the  genuine  world  of  reality  ?  Whence  does  this  arise,  save  from  the  more  or  less 
obecnre  perception,  which  proclaims,  that  the  idea  is  that  alone  which  lires  in 
things, — that  aU  else  is  beingless  aiwl  empty  shadow  ?" 

In  this  translation,  "  imitation"  has  the  sense  of  "  copy,"  or 
"  fac-simile,-'  in  Coleridge.  In  conformity  with  the  German 
dislike  to  dualism,  and  desire  to  impute  everything  to  one 

*  See  note  on  page  624. 
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immaterial  principle,  the  ideal  is  here  regarded  by  Schelling  as 
being  the  only  substance  in  what  is  seen  in  a  work  of  art,  in- 
stead of  the  truer  view  of  Coleridge,  which,  by  means  of  the 
Mesothesis,  connects  the  mental  consciousness  with  the  dense, 
as  well  as  with  the  mind,  each  according  to  its  proper  charac- 
ter. Both  equally  hold,  that  genuine  works  of  art  are  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  illusive  presentment  of  outward 
objects,  and  that  works  merely  such  would  not  deserve  the 
name. 

The  above  may  suflSce  as  to  the  ground-work  of  these  dis- 
tinctions, without  going  deeper,  into  their  Metaphysics.  That 
the  distinctions  themselves  are  real,  has  already  appeared ; 
and,  in  further  proof  of  this,  we  shall  add  a  few  illustrations, 
chiefly  taken  from  the  effects  observed  in  the  use  of  the 
Stereoscope. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  our  minds  have  a  positive  satisfaction 
in  associating  a  fine  effect  in  statuary  with  the  knowledge, 
forced  on  them  by  tlie  eye,  that  it  is  fixed  in  a  solid  and  en- 
during substance,  such  as  bronze  or  marble,  rather  than  in  a 
soft  and  more  perishable  material — that  is,  that  it  is  fixed  in  a 
material  the  most  unlike  to  that  of  the  human  body,  and  to 
that  to  which  life  can  pertain.  So,  the  distinct  perception  of  a 
painting  being  on  a  flat  surface  intensifies  the  impression  of  a 
fine  effect  in  the  work.  In  both  cases,  the  mind  is  in  fact 
looking  at  the  mediated  representation  of  its  own  conception, 
and  can,  by  the  means  noticed,  more  perfectly  close  itself  up 
to  the  mental  impression,  in  its  supersensual  and  enduring 
character  of  an  image  in  thought.  The  incurable  fault  in 
almost  all  stereoscopic  views  consists  in  their  unreal  outward 
reality,  in  other  words,  their  deceptivenees,  arising  from  the 
absence  of  anything  corresponding  to  what  has  just  been 
pointed  out,  on  which  to  rest  the  sense  of  XJnlikeness  or  Dif- 
ference, so  as  to  qualify  that  of  Likeness  or  Sameness,  and  thus 
cause  the  effect  to  coalesce  with  a  genuine  law  of  the  mind. 
The  sense  of  falsehood,  conveyed  by  a  mere  copy  of  nature,  as 
noticed  by  Coleridge,  does  not  connect  with  anything  in  the 
intention  of  the  maker  of  it,  but  arises  from  the  offense  being 
committed  against  the  laws  of  the  mind  itself, — an  offense, 
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from  which  there  can,  before  the  tribunal  of  just  taste,  be  no 
exculpation,  and  no  absolution. 

The  reason  for  the  disgust,  excited  by  the  painted  wax  figure 
and  the  stereoscopic  colored  portraits,  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  the  condition  of  the  mind's  Indifference  is  destroyed,  and 
that  to  the  eye  Identity  takes  its  place  ;  or,  rather,  that  there 
is  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  the  two,  giving  rise  to  a  feeling 
even  more  -distasteful.  The  work  having  thus,  more  or  less, 
been  taken  out  of  its  proper  sphere,  and  brought  into  that  of 
reality,  the  mind  revolts  from  it,  as  was  just  said,  as  from  a 
falsehood.  Uncolored  stereoscopic  figures  are  more  tolerable, 
because  the  want  of  color  keeps,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
representations  out  of  the  range  of  reality,  and  causes  the 
mind  to  retain  somewhat  of  the  state  of  Indifference.  But  the 
stereoscopic  view  of  a  good  pictured  statue,  uncolored,  is 
positively  pleasing,  because  the  change  is  for  the  better,  by 
converting  drawing  into  statuary,  leaving  Indifference  wholly 
unaffected.  Again,  the  stereoscopic  view  of  a  natural  scene, 
such  as  a  garden,  or  a  forest,  which  pleases  the  eye  when 
looked  at  as  a  drawing,  may  not,  indeed,  when  seen  through 
the  stereoscopic  glasses  give  rise  to  disgust,  there  being  nothing 
in  it  calculated  to  rouse  so  powerful  a  sentiment,  but  it  affords 
little  satisfaction  beyond  that  of  surprise  at  a  show  so  ingenious 
and  unexpected,  and  presenting  so  much  of  the  features  of  re- 
ality. The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  bad  or  poor 
realityy  not  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the  true,  while 
it  conveys  nothing  at  all  of  the  pleasure  given  by  a  work  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  Winter  scenes,  rocks,  ruins,  and  buildings, 
without  living  figures,  particularly  those  having  picturesque 
forms,  answer  better,  because,  from  the  want  of  life,  and  the 
inert  character,  and  sombre  hues,  of  the  materials,  they  seem 
to  place  the  reality  before  us, somewhat  as  in  the  original  scene; 
but  still  it  is  directly  as  a  reality,  and  not  by  means  of  the 
subtle  creation  by  the  mind,  conscious  of  its  act  towards  what 
is  seen  at  the  moment  not  to  be  real,  through  which  a  well 
executed  work  of  the  Fine  Arts  delights  us.  Whilst  the  plea- 
sure partly  may  not  be  unwarranted,  arising  from  surprise  at 
the  novelty  of  the  sight,  and  from  the  interest  of  the  objects, 
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none  of  it  springs  from  the  gratification  of  the  peculiar  taste 
to  which  the  Fine  Arts  appeal.  The  effects  are  a  marvel  in 
optics,  and  nothing  more. 

The  principles  to  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said,  are 
these: 

1.  The  aim  of  the  imitative  arts  is  not  the  illusive  present- 
ment to  the  eye  of  the  real  object,  and  successful,  therefore,  in 
proportion  to  the  success  of  the  illusion. 

2.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  the  actual  presence  of  the  ob- 
ject is  suggested  by  illusion,  the  more  the  mental  effect  is 
shrouded,  and  the  greater  the  departure  from  the  true  princi- 
ples of  art ;  for  the  absence  of  the  object,  yet  its  present  like- 
ness, should  at  once  be  consciously  apparent  to  the  mind,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  work. 

3.  Art  has  thus  a  substan.tive  and  peculiar  province,  equ&lly 
distinct  from  reality,  in  the  one  direction,  and  from  unmateri- 
alized  thought,  in  the  other;  which  the  mind  can  recognize, 
and  the  artist's  powers  replenish  with  appropriate  objects. 

4.  The  pleasure  and  instruction,  derived  from  works  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  require  the  clear  recognition  by  the  mind  of  tliis 
distinct  place,  as  one  of  their  indispensable  conditions. 

6.  Consequently,  Art  has  laws  of  its  own,  differing  as 
much  from  those  of  the  real  object,  as  from  those  of  the  mere 
thought  of  it 

It  is  a  great  point  gained,  when  it  is  recognized  that  Art 
has  a  distinct  and  peculiar  part  of  its  own,  and  not  merely  the 
part  of  providing  copies  of  nature.  From  not  knowing,  in 
what  the  excellence  of  works  of  art  consists,  and  where  to 
look  for  it,  many  never  have  any  enjoyment  of  them  ;  while 
others  find  a  futile  enjoyment,  in  searching  for  and  discover- 
ing real  or  imagined  illusions  of  the  sense.  It  may  be  asked, 
how  the  peculiar  characters  of  Art  are  to  be  distinguished  and 
pursued  ? — a  question  which  is  to  be  answered  by  two  consid- 
erations:— 

1.  Art  has  in  itself  the  means  of  preserving  the  sense  of  its 
separate  province ;  of  which,  in  painting,  the  flat  surface  is  the 
chief,  and,  in  sculpture,  the  material  and  its  color;  and  of 
these  the  effects,  in  the  just  degree  which  Art  requires,  are  in 
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nowise  to  be  disgaieed  or  claded.  The  degree  is  all  that 
remains  after  artistic  effect  and  expreesion  are  satisfied ;  the 
balance,  when  Likeness  is  provided  for,  is  to  be  left  for  Dif- 
ference,— all  of  it,  without  a  jot  wasted  on  Illnsion.  The  per- 
spective of  a  painting  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  per- 
spective of  nature,  as  is  shown  by  the  different  effects  of  the 
perspective  in  a  landscape  for  the  Stereoscope,  when  seen  by 
the  naked  eye,  and  under  the  instrument.  The  former  thus 
appears  to  be  merely  for  pictorial  ends  on  the  face  of  the  paper 
or  canvas.  The  expression  of  a  statue  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  a  living  person,  in  tliis  respect,  that,  consciously  to  our 
feeling,  it  is  disjoined  from  life  and  reality,  and  made  capable, 
by  means  of  the  material  and  its  color, — that  is^  by  means  of 
very  unlikeness,-- -of  being  contemplated  by  the  mind  as  such, 
notTonly  without  repugnance,  but  with  equal  power  and  satis- 
faction^ Similar  observations  might  be  made  as  to  all  the  other 
characteristics,  which  distinguish  the  representations  of  art 
from  real  objects.  It  is  the  business  of  the  artist  to  work  in  the 
region  thus  indicated, — a  region,  which  probably  cannot  be 
better  distinguished  than  as  Coleridge  does,  by  assigning  its 
place  to  the  Mesothesis,  or  the  Indifference,  of  the  Thing  and 
the  Thought ;  and  in  which,  as  existing  neither  in  the  real, 
nor  the  ideal,  the  skilled  artist  is  able  to  convey,  by  means 
of  visible,  expressive  and  powerful  touches,  what  will  make 
present  to  the  feelings  of  the  intelligent  beholder  the  beet  and 
truest  characters  of  both,  as  it  were,  brought  out  and  isolated 
for  that  end, — (as  Coleridge  said  of  Chantrey's  bust  of  Words- 
worth, that  "  it  had  more  of  Wordsworth  than  Wordsworth 
himself.")  Nothing  more  is  required  to  enable  the  artist  to 
keep  his  work  within  this  sphere,  than  the  clear  conviction  of 
its  existence,  and  the  fit  use,  under  this  conviction,  of  his 
peculiar  materials,  avoiding  all  endeavors  after  the  simula- 
tion of  nature.  What  has  now  been  adverted  to  will  secure 
that  the  artist's  work  be  genuine ;  but  its  excellence  in  tlie 
higher  sense  of  the  Fine  Arts  will  depend  chiefly  on  his  suc- 
cessful attention  to  the  second  consideration. 

2.  To  occupy  the  right  sphere,  is  one  thing ;  to  occupy  it 
well,  is  another.    The  absence  of  the  knowledge  of  Art,  in  its 
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distinct  function,  will  show  itself  in  failnre  to  produce  a 
groundwork  for  the  exhibition  of  its  true  cha-racters;  the  work 
will  be  confused  and  pointless ;  its  ornaments  will  be  meretri- 
cious and  witHout  simplicity ;  and  it  will  be  wholly  want- 
ing in  distinctive  features  and  just  effects.  But  suppose  the 
right  course  entered  on,  what  are  to  be  its  results,  and  from 
what  sources  are  they  to  bo  drawn  ?  As  the  practical  answer 
to  this  question,  as  to  one  branch  of  Art,  will  form  the  chief 
subject  of  the  sequel  to  this  Article,  the  matter  need  here  be 
noticed  only  in  general  terms. 

The  imitative  arts,  we  have  seen,  mediate  between  the  con- 
sciousness of  external  objects  as  present,  (which  comes  to  us  by 
Sensation  and  Perception,)  and  the  purely  mental  Conception 
of  them,  when  they  are  nothing  to  the  sense,  but  dwell  in  tlie 
mind.  Of  course,  the  mental  conception  is  in  ready  commu- 
nion with  all  the  other  states  of  the  soul,  as  connected  with 
the  judgment,  the  imagination,  the  affections,  the  conscience, 
and  the  will,  whether  in  themselves,  or  as  their  operations  are 
symbolized  in  the  actions  of  men,  and  their  expression  by 
countenance  or  gesture,  and  in  the  scenes  of  inanimate  nature  ; 
all  which,  by  their  constitution,  are  fitted  to  be  significant  in 
these  ways  to  our  discerning  and  shaping  minds.  In  this 
mediation  of  art  from  its  own  determinate  place,  while,  on  the 
one  side,  illusion,  or  the  suggestion  of  the  actual  presence  of  the 
object,  is  not  permissible,  because  this  would  contradict  the 
fact,  and  while,  on  the  other,  the  consciousness  of  the  mental 
conception,  a  purely  mental  state,  cannot  literally  be  pre- 
sented by  a  work  addressed  primarily  to  the  sense,  yet  the 
various  movements  of  the  soul,  connected,  or  capable  of  being 
connected,  with  the  object,  as  being  part  of  the  soul's  perma- 
nent possessions,  may  be  revived  or  produced  by  means  of  the 
artist's  work,  through  its  relations  with  the  opposite  conscious- 
ness of  the  sense  and  the  mind.  To  use  the  former,  by  this 
peculiar  means,  in  order  to  arouse  the  latter,  is  the  chief  end 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  excellence  of  works  of  art  lies  rather  in 
what  they  prompt,  than  in  what  they  directly  present,  and  is 
not  forced  on  the  observer,  whether  he  will  or  no,  but  is  dis- 
covered through  the  activity  excited  in  his  mind.    The  repre- 
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sentation  has  merit,  jiist  as  it  gives  activity  to  the  mind,  and 
makes  it  alive  with  the  feelings  connected  with  its  snbject  Of 
what  value  is  a  feature,  or  a  prospect,  except  as  it  symbolizes, 
and  arouses,  emotions  of  the  soul?  An  expression  of  face 
means  jnst  this.  The  likeness,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  that  of 
the  dead  physical  marks,  which  the  memory  recalls,  and 
which  a  photograph  may  present,  or  to  convey  merely  some 
commonplace  amount  of  effect  from  its  features.  It  is  to  be 
that  which,  in  portraits,  stirs  up  in  the  mind  the  best  feelings, 
and  the  highest  conceptions,  allied  to  the  forms  and  faces  pic* 
tured,  and  which  holds  up  a  standing  lesson  of  what  the  per- 
sons might,  and  ought  to  appear ; — ^in  imagined  figures,  sug- 
gests, in  the  most  elevated  degree,  the  thoughts  connected 
with  the  scene  or  personages  delineated ; — and,  in  landscapes, 
provides  symbols,  whence  the  mind  can  form  ideas  of  unity  in 
variety,  of  beauty,  of  sublimity,  of  richness,  of  softness,  of 
serenity,  of  peace  and  security,  of  turmoil  and  danger,  and  the 
like ; — in  all  these  cases,  transporting  the  mind  out  of  itself  to 
recognize  these  various  expressions  as  living  on  the  canvas,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  proper  to  the  several  subjects.  The 
accomplished  painter  and  sculptor  design  from  their  mind, 
quite  as  much  as  from  their  eye  or  their  memory,  and  they  pro- 
duce what  begets  in  the  intelligent  beholder  the  mental  im- 
age, after  which  they  worked,  with  its  best  properties  and  as- 
sociations. The  truth  and  excellence  of  the  representation 
legitimately  vindicate  themselves  in  this  way ;  for  the  artist 
is  not  permitted  to  reach  the  end  of  his  work  by  means  which 
contravene  the  principles  of  his  art,  but  must  hold  the  means 
subordinate  to  the  end. 

Tried  by  the  principles  explained.  Church's  striking  paint- 
ing, "The  Heart  of  the  Andes,"  maybe  said  to  speak  too 
much  to  the  sense,  and  too  little  to  the  mind.  Its  highest 
power  is  from  illusion,  and  the  most  fascinating  effects  are  in 
the  trees  and  banks  of  the  foreground,  which  would  hardly  at- 
tract notice  in  the  real  scene;  while  distinctive  symbolic  im- 
pressions, suggestive  to  the  mind,  are  not  adequately  con- 
veyed, either  by  this,  or  by  the  magnificent  materials  around, 
— the  wooded  and  the  snowy  mountains,  and  the  overarching 
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heavens ; — nor  indeed,  is  there  much  effect  beyond  that  of  the 
wondrons  illusion  of  the  lower  half  of  the  painting,  which  in 
this  respect  recalls  the  effect  of  Dioramic  pictures,  and  in  so 
far  is  a  fault  against  the  principles  of  art.  Nothing  grows  on 
the  mind  after  the  first  impression. 

Those  only  are  proper  subjects  for  the  artist  which  are  capa- 
ble of  suggesting,  through  the  physical  form,  mental  emotions 
of  an  elevated  kind,  and  when,  consequently,  his  work  will 
have  important  relations  towards  the  ideal  side,  as  well  asjust 
ones  towards  the  natural.  What  the  French  term  genre 
pictures  afford  little  genuine  pleasure,  because  they  have 
hardly  any  relations  except  to  the  natural.  Such  paintings  as 
Winterhalter's  '*Florinda  and  her  Ladies"  are  little  better 
than  higher  examples  of  this  class.  Of  this  character,  also,  is 
the  irremediable  fault  of  photographs.  Animals,  unconnected 
with  human  actions,  are  hardly  fit  subjects  for  the  Fine  Arts. 
The  reason  why  landscapes,  though  from  a  lower  province  of 
nature  than  animals,  occupy  a  high  place  in  painting,  is,  that 
inanimate  nature  forms  a  world  of  itself,  absolutely  contrasted 
with  that  of  human  life,  and  capable,  by  effects  of  great 
beauty,  variety,  and  power,  of  calling  forth,  as  it  were,  by  re- 
flection, and  symbolically,  almost  the  whole  compass  of  human 
emotion  and  passion  ;  while  animal  expression  is  the  same  in 
kind  with  the  lower  in  man,  and  altogether  inferior  in  quality 
and  depth.  It  indicates  a  low  state  of  art,  and  of  taste  for  it, 
when  animal  paintings  are  comparatively  of  superior  excel- 
lence, and  in  high  esteem  ; — although,  without  question,  they 
have  their  own  place  and  value. 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  we  have  examined,  at  some 
length,  the  sphere  and  character  of  works  of  the  Fine  Arts,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  impressions  made  on  our  minds, 
not  only  by  the  real  objects  delineated,  but  by  illusive  repre- 
sentations, or  simulations,  of  those  objects ;  so  as  to  point  out 
the  condition  which  is  indispensable  in  works  of  art  of  every 
kind.  We  have  also  adverted,  very  generally,  to  the  nature 
and  the  sources,  through  the  associative  powers  of  our  minds, 
of  the  excellence  which  may  appear  in  such  works,  on  the 
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basis  of  the  due  fulfillment  of  this  condition ;  as  well  as  to 
what  are  their  appropriate  sabjects.  The  chiof  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion, however  important  and  inatnictive  its  aim  to  those 
who  wi&h  to  master  the  principles  of  this  department  of 
knowledge,  cannot,  we  fear,  but  have  somewhat  taxed  the 
attention  and  patience  of  the  reader, — the  searching  out  of 
foundations  being  at  all  times  a  task  much  more  necessary 
than  agreeable.  It  may  be  well  now  to  enliven  the  interest  of 
the  inquiry,  by  mingling  synthesis  with  analysis,  and,  leaving 
behind  the  consideration  of  recondite  principles, — a  region, 
lofty  and  hard  of  access,  as  well  as  of  barren  aspect,  like  what 
occurs  in  the  analogous  scenes  of  nature,  yet,  like  them  too, 
the  source  of  healthful  breezes  and  fertilizing  streams  for  the 
habitable  valleys  and  plains  beneath, — to  direct  our  attentioQ 
to  an  actual  work  of  art,  as  if  it  were  before  ua,  and  endeavor 
to  distinguish  and  appreciate  the  various  and  exquisite  powers 
which  enable  the  artist,  by  this  means,  to  convey  vivid  pleasure 
to  our  mo3t  refined  tastes,  and  to  stir  up  many  of  the  elevated 
emotions  of  the  soul.  In  order  to  keep  the  subject  within 
reasonable  limits,  let  us  confine  our  attention  to  a  work  of 
Figure-painting.  Among  other  topics  worthy  of  notice,  this 
will  lead  to  the  consideration  of  the  interesting  question  of 
the  difference  between  Genius  and  Talent*  as  shown  in  works 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  In  what  follows,  it  will  be  supposed,  that 
the  artist  is  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  sphere  of  his 
art,  and  has  skill  to  occupy  it. 

Itgure-painting^  (as  a  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts,)  may  be 
defined  as  the  art  of  representing  the  human  face  nod  person 
in  form  and  color,  by  drawing,  according  to  a  genuine  and  ele- 
vated expression  of  a  moral  and  mental  character,  conceived 
in  the  mind  of  the  artist  as  justly  belonging  to  the  subject,  and 
so  executed  as  to  excite  in  the  intelligent  beholder  similar  feel- 
ings to  those  of  the  artist  when  he  conceived  it. 

In  this  definition,  there  are  several  distinct  things  to  be 
carefully  kept  in  view. 

I.  There  must  be  an  apprehension  of  the  mental  state, 
which  is  the  ground-work  of  the  expression.  The  artist  must 
so  discipline  his  mind  as  to  participate  in  the  feelings  supposed 
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to  actuate  the  subject  of  the  paiating,  because  such  feelings 
are  the  cause  of  the  expression,  and  the  artist  cannot  attain  to 
the  eflTect  except  through  the  cause.  There  will'of  course  be 
a  diflferonce  in  the  degree  of  the  personation,  in  the  case  of 
the  more  simple  feelings,  and  in  the  case  of  those  which  may 
be  termed  the  heroic,  that  is,  those  of  great  historical  or 
poetical  characters,  embracing  profound  thought  or  emotion, 
with  perhaps  complicated  relations  of  action,  or  otherwise. 
But  for  every  case  there  will  be  found,  in  the  true  artist,  the 
faculty  of  adopting  the  mood  of  the  character  to  be  depicted, 
BO  far  OB  this  hoB  the  effect  of  prodxicing  expreBsion^  and  of 
realizing  it  to  his  mind  with  adequate  earnestness  and  vigor. 

What  has  been  stated  is  not  peculiar  to  the  painter,  but 
should  be  the  common  accomplishment  of  tlie  intelligent.  It 
is  to  be  acquired  and  perfected,  only  by  the  internal  discipline 
of  the  mind,  as  a  part  of  its  education.  But  for  this  there  are 
many  helps,  provided  they  be  used  strictly  as  helps,  and  not  as 
substitutes.  The  example  of  the  greatest  painters  shows,  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  not  only  furnish  the  highest  class  of  sub- 
jects, but — (and  this  is  the  point  pertinent  to  what  is  in 
hand,) — ^guide  to  the  elevated  spirit  of  action  or  suffering, 
without  which,  as  a  basis,  the  Fine  Arts  lose  their  chief  end 
and  true  value.  The  careful  study  of  the  higher  class  of 
poets- is  important,  because  it  accustoms  the  fnind  to  contem- 
plate subjects,  not  in  their  confined  and  naked  literality,  but 
according  to  the  ideal  or  universal  character,  which  is  the 
ctiarm  of  a  genuine  work  of  art.  It  need  hardly  be  added, 
that  vigilant  observation  only  can  provide  the  indispensable 
raw  material  in  the  ways  of  man,  without  which  study  and  re- 
flection would  be  in  vain. 

II.  To  come  nearer  the  proper  domain  of  the  artist, — the 
consciousness  of  genuine  and  elevated  emotions  suitable  to  the 
chosen  subject  is  not  enough ;  this  must  be  accompanied  by 
t^e  conception  of  their  embodiment  in  expression  by  feature 
and  gesture.  The  artist  must  be  a  hearty  believer  in  symbol- 
ism. He  must  know, — not  as  a  mere  theory,  but  vividly,  and 
almost  instinctively, — the  power  of  the  human  face  and  form 
to  signify  externally  what  is  felt  within.    He  will  be  enthn- 
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siastic  in  discovering  the  symbols  in  expression,  by  means  of 
features,  of  proportion,  of  bodily  babitades,  of  costume,  and 
otherwise,  which  correspond  with  feelings,  and  will  appreciate 
with  nicety  the  modes  and  degrees  in  which  the  variety  of 
internal  moods  thus  indicate  themselves ;  and  he  will  discrimi- 
nate what  is  not  capable  of  such  expression  at  all.  He  will 
habitually,  in  imagination,  project  mental  conceptions  of  emo* 
tions  and  sentiments  into  their  bodily  correspondences,  and,  la 
the  mind's  eye,  see  them  conjoined,  as  one,  in  the  execution  of 
the  act  of  the  soul.  Examples  show  us  to  what  an  amazing 
perfection  of  delicacy  this  power  may  be  attained,  when  the 
natural  capacity  for  it  is  carefully  cultivated. 

III.  What  has  been  remarked  are  merely  the  discipline,  and 
the  conceptions,  of  the  mind.  K  nothing  more  were  possessed, 
a  critic  might  be  formed,  but  not  a  painter.  There  must  besides 
be  the  power  of  transferring  to  the  canvas  the  images  arrived 
at  mentally  in  the  way  above  set  forth*— images,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  principles  of  art  require  as  much  to  express 
thought,  as  external  forms  and  features.  The  execution,  wo  be- 
lieve, never  comes  up  to  the  idea  of  the  artist,  and  yet  it  must 
correspond  to  it  in  some  adequate  measure.  Then  the  artist 
will  see  his  idea  in  his  painting,  and  the  observer  will  be  led 
to  supply  it.  Hence,  there  should  not  be  an  overfinish  in  a 
painting ;  this  is  a  sign  of  weakness,  as  it  withdraws  attention 
from  the  idea,  and  substitutes  the  pleasing  of  the  eye  for  the 
activity  of  the  soul.  The  artist  must  never  forget,  that  the 
chief  merit  of  a  painting  lies,  not  in  what  it  looks  totheeye, 
but  what  it  means  to  the  mind. 

The  object  of  the  artist,  as  already  observed,  should  be  to 
paint,  not  on  the  level  of  literal,  ordinary  life, — which  would 
be  mere  photography, — but  according  to  an  ideal  or  universal 
expression,  such  as  the  figures  might  and  ought  to  possess,  if 
actuated  by  the  loftiest  spirit  of  the  characters  they  represent, 
or  of  the  situations  they  fill,  and  such,  consequently,  as  is  at 
once  individual  and  comprehensive  in  its  nature.  This  ideal, 
or  universal,  is  neither  easily  described,  nor  easily  attained. 
It  mutt  not  be  confounded  with  misty  obscurity,  or  with  in- 
flated pretension.    It  must  not  be  imagined  to  exclude  indi- 
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vidaality ;  on  the  contrary,  the  want  of  this,  (and  well  marked 
too,)  would  be  a  great  defect;  but  the  individnality  must  be 
such  as  not  to  belie  the  generic  character  of  the  expression,  as 
embracing  a  class,  or  its  elevation,  as  raised  quite  above  the 
commonplace.  Every  one  must  have  observed  how  tame 
are  pictures  of  the  abstract  passions,  from  the  want  of  this 
quality.  Even  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  that  of  handwriting,  a 
vigorous  and  characteristic  hand,  though  not  a  letter  will  stand 
the  test  of  the  strict  rule,  is  far  more  pleasing  and  expressive 
than  the  finest  copperplate.  The  elevated  style  demanded  has 
much  the  same  quality  as  that  which  distinguishes  true  poetry 
from  prose.  How  different  is  the  character  of  tlie  elevated 
parts  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  from  even  the  best  prose  com- 
position ;  and  yet  how  solid,  how  tranquil,  how  definite  and  lu- 
cid, as  well  as  high-toned  and  lofty,  their  flow  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  thoughts,  not  less  than  of  words !  Tlie  kind  of  ex- 
pression in  question  is  connected  with  a  faculty  which  tlie 
Boul  possesses,  and  which  belongs  to  its  essence,  of  contemplar 
ting,  and  of  representing,  the  qualities  and  the  unity  of  beingi 
according  to  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  measure,  than  is  ex- 
j>erienced,  or  would  be  suitable  for  us,  on  the  level  of  the  com- 
mon eartlily  life.  All  men  are  more  or  less  conscious  of  hav- 
ing such  an  ideal  in  their  souls.  This  ideal  does  not  extinguish, 
but  should  ever  illuminate,  the  particular  example.  While 
most  men  have  only  a  transient  impression  of  it,  it  should  be 
habitually  present  to  the  mind  of  the  artist,  as  the  perfect 
standard,  which  his  work  indeed  does  not  represent,  (for  this 
is  impossible,)  but  which  it  is  constantly  to  suggest.  How  is 
this  style  to  be  attained  by  the  artist?  Only  by  his  being 
himself  under  the  influence  of  the  elevation  which  he  tries  to 
confer  on  his  subject  The  means  are  in  his  power  to  produce 
the  desired  effect,  if  he  have  reliance  on  the  truth  of  his  con- 
victions. So  united  is  our  nature,  in  all  its  powers,  that  the 
capable  and  well-instructed  hand  will,  under  this  influence, 
depict  forms,  fitted  to  express,  and  to  suggest  to  the  intelligent 
observer,  in  all  their  delicacy,  the  very  intellectual  and  pas- 
sional experiences,  present  to  the  mind  which  guides  it 
lY.  There  are  many  preliminary  and  indispensable,  though 
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enbordinate  matters,  connected  with  finished  excellence  in  the 
art  of  Figure-painting,  on  which  we  need  not  dwell, — such 
as,  the  mechanical  rules  of  drawing  and  perspective,  the 
principles  of  anatomy  beaiing  on  external  form  and  action, 
those  of  grouping,  the  laws  of  color,  the  due  use  of  examples 
by  acknowledged  masters,  and  such-like. 

The  principles  above  set  forth  furnish  the  means  for  judg- 
ing what  is  a  work  of  genius  in  Figure-painting,  and  what  is  a 
work  of  mere  talent. 

Tliere  are,  we  have  seen,  three  fundamental  requisites: 
1.  The  conception  in  the  artist's  mind  in  an  elevated  form  of 
a  genuine  human  character,  under  a  true  emotion,  or  other 
mental  affection ;  2,  his  conception  of  the  embodiment 
of  this  in  just  expression  and  gesture;  and,  3,  the  transfer 
of  the  idea  thus  obtained  to  the  canvas,  under  the  impulse 
of  the  same  mental  energy  which  gave  birth  to  it  We  pur- 
posely keep  the  first  two  apart,  because  the  duality  of  the  men- 
tal act  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  one  of  them  surreptitiously 
made  to  stand  for  both  ;  which  leads  to  these  results, — that  the 
first  without  the  second  produces  an  abortion,  and  that  the  sec- 
ond without  the  first  leads  to  a  melo-dramatic  aping  of  effect, 
without  substance.  A  painting,  possessed  of  all  the  requisites 
described,  is  a  work  of  genius.  It  may  represent  a  character 
of  the  simplest  kind, — such  as  "  Peele's  Little  Reedplayer,*'  a 
compound  of  innocent  simplicity  and  rapt  intelligence, — and 
it  will  arouse  the  mind,  and  seem  to  shod  a  very  light  all 
around  it ;  or  it  may  represent  a  complicated  historical  scene, 
with  incidents  and  characters  of  the  highest  dignity ;  and  yet, 
though  in  the  latter  case  the  interest  will  be  more  elevated, 
and  a  superior  ability  acknowledged,  the  mind,  in  both  cases, 
will  be  affected  in  modes  not  generically  different.  The  artist 
having,  in  both  alike,  painted  after  a  living  model  conceived 
in  his  own  mind,  his  work  will  transmit  to  the  observer  the 
consciousness  of  the  living  image  which  suggested  it.  One  of 
Reynolds's  masterpieces  was  a  Strawberry  Girl. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  painting,  not  originating  in  some  con- 
siderable amount  of  elevated  mental  activity,  such  as  has  been 
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before  explained,  may  be  a  work  of  talent,  and  eyen  of  research 
and  learning,  bat,  (whatever  other  merits  it  may  haye,)  it  can- 
not be  a  work  of  genios.  It  may  be  poflseesed,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, of  all  the  qualities  connected  with  the  fourth  of  the  fore* 
going  genera]  heads, — ^a  good  design,  accurate  drawing,  and 
all  the  requisites  of  beauty,  in  form,  contour,  and  color, — but 
let  the  painter  have  deriyed  th^n  only  from  imitation,  and  be 
void  of  a  living  portraiture  in  his  mind,  as  the  prototype  of 
his  w(^k,  and  the  result,  (as  regards*  genial  expression,)  will 
have  no  more  life,  than  the  source  from  which  he  took  it. 

Intermediate  between  these  two  styles, — of  true  art,  and  of 
that  which  is  inferior  and  imitated, — there  is  that  of  the  repre- 
sentation  of  natural  expression  from  real  life,  not  commonplace 
but  characteristic,  yet  without  Ideality.  This  is  a  style  which 
is  not  uncommon,  and  which  has  solid  merit  of  its  own.  The 
subjects  of  pictures  of  tiiis  class  are  usually  taken  from  famil- 
iar life,  as  those  of  Hogarth  and  Wilkie  were ;  but  one  cannot 
fail  to  notice  the  generic  difference  between  a  specimen  of  the 
former,  and  the  pictures  of  the  latter,  (notwithstanding  the 
tendency  of  Hogarth  to  caricature.)  It  is  important  that  this 
style  should  be  carefully  observed  by  the  young  artist,  as  a 
Btepping-stone  to  the  highest,  for  Uiis  can  be  successfully 
reached  only  from  the  basis  of  exact  and  literal  nature.  The 
drawing  of  those  artists,  who  do  not  rise  above  this  style,  has 
usually  a  lumpish,  unintelligent  character,  arising  from  the 
want  of  elevation  in  their  thoughts. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  from  the  above  explanations,  that  the 
onward  progress  of  a  painter  of  genius  can  be  arrested  only  by 
the  decay  of  his  powers ;  because  his  work,  and  its  objects,  are 
both  infinite.  It  is  a  continued  education  of  his  soul.  The 
progress  of  a  painter  of  mere  talent  is  confined  within  com- 
paratively narrow  limits,  and  may  be  terminated  by  an  early 
maturity  of  powers. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  capacity  for  producing  works  of 
the  Fine  Arts  of  the  highest  class,  distinguished  a  period, 
which  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  mudi  behind  the  present  in 
point  of  intelligence ;  while  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  modem 
times.    The  following  is  the  remM*k  of  Coleridge  to  tiiis  effect, 
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in  regard  to  one  branch  of  art: — ^'The  more  I  see  of  modem 
pictured,  the  more  I  am  convinced,  that  the  ancient  art  of 
painting  iB  gone,  and  something  anbetitnted  for  it, — very  plead- 
ing, but  different,  and  different  in  kind,  and  not  in  degree 
only.  Portraits  by  the  old  masters  are  pictures  of  men  and 
women ;  they  fill,  not  merely  occupy,  a  space ;  they  represent 
individuals,  but  individuals  as  types  of  a  species.  Modem 
portraits  give  you  not  the  man,  not  the.  in  ward  humanity,  bat 
merely  the  external  mark,  that  in  which  Tom  is  different  from 
Bill." 

The  reason  for  this  state  of  things  is  indicated  in  an  observa- 
tion of  Edmund  Burke,  which  appears  in  the  ^'  ISecoUections 
of  Sogers :" — '^  In  this  age,  more  respect  is  shown  to  talent 
than  to  wisdom, — but  I  consider  our  forefathers  deeper  think- 
ers than  ourselves,  because  they  set  a  higher  value  on  good 
sense,  than  on  knowledge  of  various  sciences ;  and  fheir  good 
sense  was  derived  very  often  from  as  much  study,  and  more 
knowledge,  though  of  another  sort." 

A  few  words  of  comment  on  these  statements  of  two  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  modem  times,  will  form  a  fitting  close  to 
this  discussion. 

The  scientific  mind  is  predominant  in  our  days,  and  this, 
though  capable  of  producing  surprising  results  in  its  own 
sphere,  is  shallow  as  regards  human  nature  ;  and  its  compara- 
tive value  is  quite  over-estimated.  It  requires  the  attention  to 
be  carried  outward,  its  instruments  being  the  intellect  and  the 
senses,  where  are  found  the  faculties  for  observing,  classifying, 
and  computing  agreements  and  differences  among  external 
things,  according  to  relations,  whose  nature  is  superficial.  The 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  its  outgrowths,  morally 
and  spiritually,  is  quite  alien  from  the  habit  of  mind  thus  pro- 
duced. Not  but  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  information  (as 
distinguished  from  insight)  as  to  this,  and  all  subjects,  in  so 
observing  and  indefatigable  an  age  as  the  present,  possessed, 
as  it  is,  of  so  great  abundance  of  materials,  derived  from  the 
past  But  it  is  knowledge,  which  it  can  use  chiefly  for  criti- 
cism, and  but  little  for  creation.  Its  consciousness,  that  is,  its 
knowledge  of  self  and  its  laws,  instead  of  prompting  to  ac- 
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tions  from  within,  is  used  rather  as  material  for  judgment  of 
what  is  without,  the  fruit  of  which  is  self-sufficiency  and  lean- 
ness. The  skill  is  that  furnished  by  dissection,  guiding  by  an 
external  law ;  not  the  power  of  an  internal  life,  which  demon- 
eUtites  its  perfection  by  its  results.  There  is  a  just  sense,  in 
which  an  artist  is  to  be  led  on  and  possessed  by  his  work ;  that 
is,  it  must  be  in  such  a  way,  as  shows  that  he  is  master  in  the 
process,  and  is  not  subject  to  it.  There  is  an  interpenetration 
of  the  fact,  in  which  lies  the  capacity  for  symbolic  significance, 
and  the  mind,  which  discerns  and  shapes  the  truth  of  repre- 
sentation, of  which  the  fact  is  capable ;  and  it  is  the  just  bal- 
ance of  these,  which  manifests  in  the  work  the  Idea  of  the 
artist,  as  paramount  throughout.  The  power  of  a  decisive 
Mesothesis,  (to  use  the  language  adopted  by  Coleridge,)  places 
a  man  at  the  helm  of  knowledge,  so  far  as  this  depends  on 
just  discrimination ;  for,  dropping  the  scholastic  term,  this  just 
means,  that  the  man,  as  a  person,  rising  above  both  the  thing 
contemplated,  and  his  own  passive  thoughts  of  it,  mediates  be- 
tween them,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  highest  and  best  result  for 
the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged.  It  was  the  vigor  of  this 
inner  life, — unsystematized,  beclouded,  unpurged,  and  mostly 
instinctive,  as  it  was, — which  gave  to  former  ages  their  robust 
power  in  literature  and  art.  The  decay  of  it  in  the  present, 
shows  itself  in  these  departments  in  various  forms, — such  as, 
in  the  excessive  elaboration  of  critical  principles,  and  undue 
engrossment  with  them,  while  the  substance  they  relate  to  is 
starved  and  meager, — in  the  subjection  of  the  man  under  the 
material  he  works  in,— in  subserviency  to  pleasurable  excite- 
ment,— ^in  the  delineation  of  particular  humors  and  morbid 
affections,  tending  often  to  caricature,  instead  of  the  broad 
features  of  humanity, — ^in  the  exhibition  of  mere  undergrowths 
in  the  byways  of  life,  for  universal  human  interests, — and  in 
the  substitution  for  truth  and  inwai*d  depth,  of  artistic  skill 
and  mechanical  polish.  The  result  is  much  pretension,  but 
real  inward  weakness  and  barrenness,  with  lack  of  moral 
power,  over  tlie  whole  field  of  mental  occupation  ;  and  of  this 
the  Fine  Arts  manifestly  partake. 
We  will  eonclude  with  a  single  word  of  caution.  There  is,  we 
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belioTO,  nothing  detrimental  to  the  principles  of  religi<m  and 
virtae  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Fine  Arts,  provided  the  mind  is 
rightly  disciplined.  Bat  if  otherwise,  there  is  a  sednctive 
power  in  the  subject,  which  may  lead  to  the  substitution  of 
the  sentiment  of  taste,  and  of  the  thoughts  of  material  grmn- 
deur  and  beauty,  for  the  searching  and  purifying  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  which  may  thus  insinuate  a  secret  Sybaritism  into 
its  votaries.  Something  of  this  kind  is  painfully  perceptible 
in  Willis'  Tale  of  "  Paul  Fane  ;**  and  a  similar  spirit  appears, 
more  subtly,  but  not  less  truly,  in  some  of  the  lighter  parts 
of  modem  English  literature,  such  as  Mrs.  Browning's  ^^  Au- 
rora Leigh." 

Note  nmrmMMED  fo  on  Pasi  60S. 

It  it  aacb  to  be  regretted  thai  Coleridge  did  not  folfiU  the  iotention,  often 
■lentioned  bj  him,  of  preparing  a  treatise  on  PoUu*.  or  Oiterional,  or  Construe- 
tire  Logic,  or  the  Logic  of  Prenisefl,  or  of  Idaaa, — for  by  all  tbeee  namoa  he 
derignatee  it  in  diflSerenl  placea.  Ha  had  thought  »oeh  on  it,  and  it  smhm  to 
haTc  been  the  chief  imtnunent  of  the  wonderAil  powers  of  analjiia  which  he 
poaseteed.  He  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  **  The  Logic  of  Ideas,^  he 
sajs,  *'  is  to  that  of  syOogisms,  as  the  infinitesimal  ealcnlus  is  to  common  arith- 
metic;  It  prores,  bat»  at  the  same  time,  it  sapersedes.'*  **Tbe€Hterional  Logic, 
•r  the  Logic  of  Premiiea,  It  of  cowtt  onwh  the  meet  importaat,  and  it  hat  Barer 
been  treated.^  His  pablished  wotIls  contain  only  hints,  and  incidental  Ulattra- 
tions,  of  this  mode  of  inrestigating  and  nnfolding  truth ;  which,  howerer,  Uiie 
ererything  of  this  writer,  are  so  pregnant  with  meaning,  as  to  make  ns  wish  that 
something  more  detailed  had  remained.  The  fellowhig  notice  of  the  sobject,  taken 
from  what  he  says,  can  only  be  general  and  brief. 

Common  logic,  or  that  of  syllogisms,  aflbrds  no  test  of  truth.  It  merely  giret 
rules  for  determining,  whether  specified  conclusions  can,  or  cannot,  be  deduced 
correctly  from  assumed  premises ;  but  whether  the  premises  are  just,  it  gires  no 
Information.  It  tells  in  a  formal  way,  what  good  senae  win  teU  without  form ;  and 
its  chiel  Talue  conaittt  in  thowing  how  to  i^aoe  propeeitioot  to  that  their  agiee- 
ment  or  disagreement  may  be  at  once  teen  and  judged  oL  Hence,  it  it  of  much 
ute  in  education,  as  discipline  to  the  mind  for  the  right  order  of  the  thoughts, 
and  for  freedom  in  managing  them. 

It  is  the  part  of  criterional  logic  to  try  the  ralae  of  principles,  by  bringing 
them  into  lelatioB  to  other  truths.  Srery  truth  it,  as  it  were,  organiaed  under 
relations  to  others,  and  none  is  isolated.  The  relationt  being  real,  the  appEea- 
tion  of  the  test  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  ererything  subjected  to  it.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  those  relations  is  that  of  opposition, — such  as.  Likeness 
and  Unlikene«,  Samenees  and  Diffnrenoe,  Thing  and  Thought,  mentioned  in  the 
SHay,— la  eadi  of  wUeh,  if  the  femet  term  be  ataml  aa  Tbetit,  the  btttr  it 
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Antithflais,  and  vice  mtm.  Tonus  bo  rckted  Bpring  from  a  common  root,  Prolhe- 
■IB,  or  the  Identity  of  the  two,  **  which,*'  Bays  Coleridge,  "  is  neither,  because 
in  it,  as  the  transcendent  of  both,  both  are  contained,  and  exist  as  one.  Taken 
absolutely,  this  finds  its  application  In  the  Supreme  Being  akme,  the  Pythagorean 
Tetrachtys,  the  ineffable  Name,  to  which  no  image  can  be  attached ;  the  point, 
which  has  no  (real)  opposite,  or  ooonterpart.  ]B^t,  relatiTely  taken,  and  inade- 
^piately,  the  germinal  power  of  every  seed  might  be  generalized  under  the  relation 
of  identity.'*  Next,  Thesis  and  Antithesis  suppose  the  MesothesiSyOrthe  Indiffer« 
ence,  of  the  two,  which  is  either,  in  relation  to  the  other,  or  both  at  once,  only 
in  difRsrent  reUitions :  for  instance,  (to  take  the  illustration  dwelt  on  in  the  Article,) 
a  painting,  in  relation  to  the  Thought  of  the  subject  represented,  is  a  Thing, 
but,  in  relation  to  that  sulijeet  itself;  it  is  no  more  than  a  Thought.  **  To  which," 
Coleridge  continues,  "  if  we  add  the  Synthesis,  or  Composition  [of  Thesis  and 
Antithesis,]— in  its  several  forms  of  equilibrium,  as  in  quiescent  electricity,  or 
neutralization,  as  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  water,  and  predominance,  as  of  hy- 
drogen and  carbon,  with  hydrogen  predominant,  in  pure  alcohol,  or  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  with  the  comparative  predominance  of  the  carbon,  in  oil, — we 
complete  the  five  most  general  forms  of  constructive  logic."  Observe,  that  Pro- 
thesis  differs  from  Synthesis,  in  this  respect,  that  it  represents  the  essential  ground 
of  Thesis  and  Antithesis  a  priori^  but  Synthesis,  the  combination  of  the  two  a 
posierioriy  and,  consequently,  the  former  contains  a  unity  much  more  profound. 

Coleridge  considered,  that  all  creation,  material  and  immaterial,  has  these 
principles  entering  into  it  as  governing  rules,  according  to  which  every  part  was 
constituted,  and  operates;  and  that  they  will  be  found  the  key  to  all  science. 
For  instance,  in  regard  to  Chemistry,  he  regards  the  different  kinds  and  combi- 
nations of  matter,  as  being  means  for  exemplifying  their  operation ;  and  he  re- 
jected what  is  called  the  Atomic  Theory,  as  materialistic,  holding  that  the  clue  to 
the  interpretation  of  matter  exists  in  mind,  and  not  in  itself. 

He  explained  the  principles  of  language  thus :  Prothesis,  the  Verb  Substantive, 
Sum,  as  expressing  the  identity,  or  co-inherence,  of  act  and  being,  2.  Thesis, 
Noun,  ReSy  expressing  being,  S.  Antithesis,  Verb,  Ago- Potior ^  expressing  act, 
4.  Mesothesis,  Infinitive,  Agere,  which  is  either  substantive  or  verb,  or  both  at 
onoe,  but  in  different  relations.  And  6.  Synthesis,  Participle,  Agene,  implying 
both  being  and  acting.  To  which  add,  6.  Adnoun,  or  the  modification  of  the 
noun  by  the  verb,  and  7.  Adverb,  or  the  modification  of  the  verb  by  the  noun. 
Every  language,  he  says,  must  have  the  first  five  of  these  parts  of  speech ;  and 
none  can  have  more  than  the  seven ;  for  he  held  prepositions  and  conjunctions  to 
be  resolvable  into  the  other  forms,  and  inteijections  to  be  the  expression  of 
sensations  only,  and  not  of  thoughts,  and  therefore  merely  sounds  and  not  parts 
of  speech.    He  subjected  colors  to  similar  distinctions. 

These  explanations  may  convey  some  notion  of  the  Logic  of  Ideas,  which 
Coleridge  prized  so  highly,  and. warrant  the  regret,  that  he  did  not  show  in  de- 
tail the  applications  and  qualifications  of  the  system,  illustrated  from  his  abundant 
J^sources  in  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences  and  of  philosophy. 

Coleridge  makes  an  important  use  of  the  principles  of  the  Logic  of  Ideas,  in 
the  expositions,  which  occur  in  various  parts  of  his  writings,  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.    1%ose  who  believe  that  this  doctrine  contradicts  the  fundamental 
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Uw8  of  th«  mind,  (as  Sodniam  pretend,)  eannot  receive  it  on  any  anUioritj,  and, 
were  their  objection  well  founded,  wonld  be  joetifled  in  den  jing,  that  it  could 
hare  been  rerealed  bj  God.  Thoee  who  rigfatlj  bdiere  in  the  Trinity  (that  is, 
the  Tri-nnitj)  of  God,  hare  a  clear  eonriction,  that  it  inrolret  no  such  contrm- 
diction ;  while  yet  some  may  be  perplexed  by  the  intellectnal  eoigma.  Now,  the 
principles  of  the  Polar  Logic  show,  that  the  apparent  bconsiBtency  Sn  the  resolu- 
tion of  one  into  three,  and  the  co-inherence  of  three  in  one,  is  in  uniscm  wHli 
the  profonndest  conscioosness  of  reason.  Accordingly,  Coleridge  says,  in  '*  Aids 
to  Reflection,'*  **  I  am  clearly  conrinced,  that  the  Scriptoral  and  only  tme  ides, 
of  God  will,  in  its  derelopment,  be  found  to  inrolre  the  idea  of  the  Trinity.  But 
I  am  likewise  eonTinced,  that,  preriously  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  the 
doctrine  had  no  claim  on  the  faith  of  mankind ;  though  it  might  hare  been  a 
legitimate  contemplation  for  a  speculatlTe  philosopher,  a  theorem  in  meta- 
physics ralid  in  the  schools.*  Coleridge*s  yiews  of  this  subject  will  be  found 
more  fblly  expressed  in  the  Omniana  at  the  close  of  the  concluding  Tolume  of 
his  Marginalia,  pp.  888  and  895 ;  and  they  seem  to  coincide  substantially  with 
those  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  set  forth  in  his  **  Summa  T%eologuB^  Quutio  27. 
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Article  VI.— THE  CONGREGATIONAL  POLITY  AND  A  BIBLI- 
CAL THEOLOGY  * 

ReporU  <md  Doctrinal  Volumes  of  the  Congregational  Board 
qf  PuklioaiAon. 

This  Board  seeks  to  combine  under  tlie  term  Congrega- 
tional, the  Polity  and  the  Theology  of  the  Puritan  fathers  of 
New  England.  Though  this  term  strictly  has  reference  only 
to  polity — so  that  any  covenanting  body  of  believers  which 
maintains  the  autonomy  of  the  local  church,  is  Congregationaly 
whatever  its  particular  confession  of  faith  or  its  usages  in 
worship  and  ordinances,  under  the  gospel — ^yet  both  the  his- 
torical and  the  controversial  use  of  the  word  have  associated 
with  it  the  theology  as  well  as  the  polity  of  the  fathers  of  "  the 
Congregational  way."  There  is  reason  and  propriety  in  this 
usage.  We  often  trace,  in  ecclesiastical  systems,  a  logical 
connection  between  polity  and  doctrine.  Devout  veneration 
for  a  hierarchy,  the  oflBcial  sanctity  of  a  priesthood,  require  the 
doctrine  of  sacramental  virtue  as  distinguished  from  justifica- 
tion by  faith.  And  while  a  single  element  of  the  mass  as  a 
sacrifice  by  priestly  hands  is  retained  in  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  "  real  presence,"  whether  by  transubstan- 
tiation  or  consubstantiation,  or  vague  mystification,  will  be 
there  also.  Though  we  may  not  go  fully  with  John  Wise,  of 
Ipswich,  in  ascribing  the  Arian  heresy  of  the  fourth  century 
and  the  general  apostasy  of  the  middle  ages  to  'Hhe  frowns  of 


*  This  Article  was  prepared  in  the  form  of  a.  Biscoarse,  founded  upon  Titus 
i,  9 :  '*  Holding  fast  the  faithful  word  as  he  hath  been  taught,  that  he  may  be 
able  by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to  eonvince  the  gainsayers.**  And 
1  John,  iv,  1 :  *'  Beloved,  beliere  not  eyery  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether 
they  are  of  Ood ;  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  oat  into  the  world. '^  In 
this  form  it  was  delivered  before  the  Congregational  Board  of  Publication  at  its 
Anniversary  in  Boston,  Kay  SOth,  1860.  This  will  account  for  the  rhetorical  cast 
of  some  portions  of  the  Article. 
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Providence  pursuing  the  Christian  world  "  for  their  subyer- 
sion  of  the  primitive  independency  of  the  churches;  yet  the 
fatal  facility  with  which  error  is  propagated  under  a  system 
of  ecclesiastical  centialization,  where  doctrinal  discussion  be- 
comes identified  with  the  stmg^e  for  numerical  aseaidency 
and  oflScial  control,  suggests  some  profound  and  wide-reaching 
connection  between  Polity  and  Theology. 

Without  pursuing  this  hint  further  with  reference  to  other 
systems,  we  propose  to  consider  ths  BBLATiOEr  of  ths  oohgiob- 

OATIONAL  POLnr  TO  THB  DSYELOPMENT  OF  A  TRUE  BIBLICAI. 
THBOLOOT. 

The  precepts  cited  from  Paul  and  John  are  not  isolated 
mottoes,  but  links  in  one  common  chain  of  thought  which  runs 
through  the  apostolic  instructions  to  ministers  and  churches, 
binding  both  Christian  teachers  and  the  whole  brotherhood  of 
believers  to  the  constant  study  of  the  Scriptures,  with  a  view 
to  the  faithful  exposition,  defense,  and  application  of  the 
truths  therein  contained.  The  Christian  minister  is  instructed 
to  ^'  hold  fast  the  faithful  word,''  the  reliable  truth  of  Ood, 
^'  as  he  hath  been  taught "  by  the  word  of  inspiration ;  that 
'^  by  sound  doctrine,"  in  which  he  is  thus  established,  ^*  he 
may  be  able  both  to  exhort "  believers  for  their  instruction  in 
righteousness,  and  ^'  to  convince  or  confute  the  gainsayers." 
And  while  this  studious  devotion  to  the  fiuthfnl  word  of  God 
is  demanded  of  the  minister,  it  is  enjoined  equally  u|>on  all 
believers  that  they  should  test  preachers  and  their  doctrines 
by  that  infallible  Word.  The  obligation  of  preachers  and 
hearers  to  guard  the  integrity  of  Christian  doctrine,  with  the 
Bible  as  its  test,  is  reciprocal  and  constant.  The  minister  is 
set  for  the  defense  of  the  gospel,  with  a  direct  personal  re- 
sponsibility to  Christ,  and  a  responsibility  also  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  conscience  of  the  Christian  hearer,  who  is  au- 
thorized and  required  to  try  him  and  his  teachings  by  the 
Word  of  Ood.  Both  these  conditions  c^  a  true  Biblical  the- 
ology— ^the  responsible  teaching,  the  critical  and  judicial  hear- 
ing— are  provided  for  in  the  Congregational  polity.  The 
adaptation  of  this  polity  to  develop  a  true  Biblical  theology 
is  seen, 
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L  Id  the-  fact  that  U  leaves  the  minieter  tmtrammeled  by 
human  syetems  and  a^iUhorUieey  to  mine  far  truth  in  the  Word 
of  Ood.  That  intelligent  and  divinely  regulated  freedom 
which  condnces  to  the  most  efficient,  stable  and  successful 
working  of  the  mind  in  the  sphere  of  truth,  and  which  is  the 
birthright  of  all  who  are  born  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  here 
enjoyed,  withdut  any  drawback  of  human  dictation  or  con- 
trol. The  pastor  of  a  church  which  maintains  its  autonomy 
under  Christ,  and  which  recognizes  no  human  authority  or 
control  in  sfnritual  affairs,  has  never  to  ask  himself  whether 
this  or  that  opinion  comports  with  the  views  of  his  Diocesan, 
his  Synod,  Conference,  or  Classis,  or  with  the  standards  of  a 
Council  or  other  ecclesiastical  body  claiming  to  set  forth  the 
faith  of  the  Church.  His  mind  comes  freshly  and  freely  to 
the  oracles  of  God.  Systems,  catechisms,  creeds,  comment- 
aries, he  may  use  as  helps  in  his  own  investigation,  or  in  the 
statement  of  truth ;  but  he  never  looks  to  these  as  having 
authority,  nor  feels  obliged  to  shape  his  views  by  theirs. 

This  independent  thinking,  which  is  a  condition  of  mental 
health,  is  most  &vorable  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  It  does  not 
despise  creeds,  but  neither  will  it  worship  them.  Calvin  says, 
"  the  subject  of  doctrine  contains  two  parts — the  authority  to 
establish  doctrines,  and  the  explication  of  them."^  A  creed 
has  to  do  solely  with  the  latter.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
plication— a  formal  or  philosophical  statement  of  Cbristian 
doctrines.  For  purposes  of  agreement  and  reference  this  is 
always  useful,  and  sometimes  necessary.  Men  must  agree  in 
something,  and  must  know  substantitdly  in  what  they  agree, 
in  order  to  act  togeth^.  When  there  are  two  diametrically 
opposite  interpretations  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  question  whether  it  recognizes  property  in 
man,  it  is  not  enough  to  proclaim  the  Constitution  as  the  basis 
of  a  political  party.  There  must  also  be  a  "platform  "  of  ex- 
plication. And  so  amid  all  the  diversities  of  interpretation,  it 
is  hardly  possible  for  Christians  to  unite  in  church  fellowship 
without  some  "  explication ''  of  doctrine  in  which  they  sub- 

•  iDStittttes,  B.  4,  C.  8,  Sec.  1. 
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stantiallj  agree.  Bat  this  is  quite  another  thing  from  a  vested 
"  authority  to  estabh'sli  doctrines."  The  earlier  creeds  grew 
out  of  the  exigencies  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  from  time  to 
time  this  was  perplexed  by  various  and  contrary  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Scriptures.  Of  some  of  these,  Calvin  says  truly, 
that  "  they  contain  nothing  bnt  the  pure  and  natural  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scripture,  which  the  holy  fathers,  with  spiritual 
prudence,  applied  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemies  of  re- 
ligion who  arose  in  those  days."* 

But  any  "  explication,"  even  by  the  Holy  Fathers,  may 
prove  defective.  While  a  doctrine  may  be  substantially  true 
under  various  forms  of  statement,  the  philosophical  theory  of 
that  doctrine,  embodied  in  a  particular  creed,  may  be  errone- 
ous or  incomplete,  para  pro  toto  ;  or  the  verbal  statement  of  the 
creed  may  be  ambiguous,  inadequate,  or  otherwise  capable  of 
improvement.  A  possible  advance  in  exegesis,  or  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind  or  of  language,  may  suggest  a  more  accurate 
statement  of  a  Biblical  doctrine ;  and  such  advance  is  open  to 
every  student,  since,  as  Augtistine  says,  ^^  the  one  God  hath  tem- 
pered the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  senses  of  many,  who  should 
see  therein  things  true  but  divers."t 

We  believe  the  record  of  ancient  historians  concerning  the 
appearance  of  comets;  but  ^^  we  do  not  accept  their  belief  that 
comets  were  omens  of  the  birth  or  death  of  heroes."  We  re- 
ceive the  records  of  the  ancient  astronomy  touching  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  varioas  phases  of  the  planets — 
but  we  do  not  believe  the  theory  of  Ptolemy,  who  made 
the  earth  the  center  of  the  system.  It  is  no  heresy  to  reject 
the  creed  and  to  retain  the  record.  Yet  for  interpreting  the 
heavens  for  himself,  and  not  by  the  Ptolemaic  creed,  Galileo 
was  arraigned  and  confined  as  a  heretic.  ^'  Before  the  Inquisi- 
tion," writes  Qiilileo  to  his  pupil  Rnineri,  **  I  strove  to  prove 
my  case,  though,  unfortunately,  I  could  not  convince  them. 
To  all  my  mathematical  reasons  for  the  motion  of  the  earth,  I 
got  no  answer  but  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  the  usual  refuge  of 
whoever  is  governed  by  prejudice  and  a  preconceived  opinion. 


*  Institutes,  4:  9,  S.  f  Ck>Bfe»ions,  12  :  81 :  42. 
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At  length  I  was  compelled,  eta  a  true  OcUkoliOy  to  retract  my 
opinions."  He  who  attempts  to  read  the  Bible  through  a  creed, 
is  like  Galileo  attempting  to  read  the  heavens  through  the 
cathechism  instead  of  a  telescope.    As  the  same  astronomer 
wrote,  when  freed  from  the  terror  of  the  Inquisition,  "  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  man  of  science  to  alter  his  opinions,  to 
tarn  them  this  way  and  that ;  he  cannot  be  commanded,  he 
must  be  convinced.    To  cause  our  doctrine  to  disappear  from 
the  world,  it  is  not  enough  to  shut  the  mouth  of  a  man ;  it 
would  be  necessary  not  merely  to  prohibit  a  book,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  adherents  of  the  doctrines ;  but  to  prohibit  all 
science,  to  forbid  men  to  look  towards  the  heavens,  in  order 
that  they  should  see  nothing  that  does  not  fi  vnth  the  old  sys- 
tem, while  it  is  explained  hy  the  new.^^*    IVuth,  sa/cu^j  should 
never  be  confounded  with  theories,  speculations,  or  systems 
based  upon  the  fact.    Now  the  scriptures  reveal  truth  as  mat- 
ter-of-fact,— "the  reality  of  things ;"  and  mainly  as  an  objec- 
tive reality  to  the  infinite  mind  of  God.    This  is  stated  "  not  in 
words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth."    Bat  the  creed  of  necessity  states  this  truth 
in  words  which  man's  wisdom  frames.    It  is  therefore  liable  to 
the  imperfections    of  uninspired  judgment  and    uninspired 
speech.    It  may  be  a  help,  but  cannot  be  an  authority.    He 
who  should  sit  down  to  study  the  Bible  with  a  circle  of  cardi- 
nals around  him  shrugging  their  shoulders  at  every  honest 
statement  of  belief,  could  make  little  progress  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God's  word.    He  would  make  a  good  Catholic,  but  a 
poor  Theologian.    The  theology  of  the  Bible  must  be  learned 
from  the  patient  and  untrammeled  study  of  the  Bible  itself. 
The  mind  of  a  minister  should  be  trained  in  a  school  of 
theology ;  made  familiar  with  systems ;  taught  to  be  modest  in 
view  of  the  labors  of  others,  and  kept  from  presumption  by 
their  failures ;  as  many  a  sanguine  inventor  might  have  saved 
time  and  money  by  examining  at  the  Patent  Office  the  abor- 
tive attempts  of  his  predecessors.  The  minister  should  know  es- 
pecially the  history  of  dogmas,  and  the  creeds  of  theologians 

*  Letters  to  Midame  Christina  Granduohesta  Hadre. 
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and  of  oonndkL  But  with  thk  preliminaiy  trauiDgy  he  sboald 
come  to  the  Bible,  not  to  find  the  creed,  bat  to  teet  it ;  and 
when  he  stands  in  the  pnlpit,  the  creed  should  serve  him  only 
as  side-lights,  while  in  the  open  Bible  he  beholds,  ^^  as  in  a 
glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  and  tells  the  people  what  he 
there  sees,  and  not  how  the  side-lights  are  adjusted.  ^^  It  is 
only  in  theology  that  men  seem  to  fear  lest  their  minds  should 
have  too  free  a  range,  and  lest  their  judgment  should  have  too 
ample  exercise.  Tet  meu  are  commanded  to  ^^  om  to  know 
the  Lord,  and  to  grew  in  the  knowledge  as  well  as  in  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  The  students  of  theol<^  arc  en- 
couraged to  stretch  the  compass  of  their  minds,  that  they 
might  take  in  the  length  and  breadth,  the  hight  and  depth  of 
Gospel  truth.  Has  any  creed  yet  stretched  to  all  this  length  ! 
Have  any  formularies  yet  covered  all  this  breadth  t  Have  any 
seraphic  doctors  yet  measured  all  this  hight  I  Have  any  sects 
or  parties  yet  fathomed  all  this  depth  f  Is  any  theological  sys. 
tern  to  say  to  our  minds,  ^  this  is  the  length,  or  this  is  the 
breadth,  and  hitherto  shall  ye  go  and  no  further  I'  No,  no* 
The  mind  of  man,  like  the  eye  of  man,  is  not  made  for  a  lim- 
ited horizon,  but  for  the  universe  of  Nature."*  Or,  to  borrow 
the  beautiful  figure  of  Augustine :  ^^  As  a  fountain  within  a 
narrow  compass  is  more  plentiful,  and  supplies  a  tide  for  more 
streams  over  larger  spaces  than  any  one  of  these  streams 
which,  after  a  wide  interval,  is  derived  from  the  same  fountain, 
so  the  relation  of  that  dispenser  of  Thine  [Moses  in  his  account 
of  the  creation,]  which  was  to  benefit  many  who  were  to  dis- 
course thereon,  does,  out  of  a  narrow  scantling  overfiow  into 
streams  of  clearest  truth,  whence  every  man  may  draw  out  for 
himself  such  truth  as  he  can  upon  these  subjects ;  one,  one 
truth,  another,  another,  by  larger  circumlocutions  of   dis^ 

course."! 

This  spirit  of  free  investigation  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  Oon- 
gregational  polity  and  of  the  Puritan-fathers  of  New  England. 
It  is  what  has  made  the  New  England  theology.    The  spirit 

•  Cassers  RbUcml  Bdncator,  p.  1.  t  ^^  ^^  ^>  ^• 
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grows  out  of  the  polity,  and  that  free,  sound,  vigorons,  living, 
growing  theology  is  its  natural  fruit.  The  great  lesson  of  Bob- 
ineon  to  the  Pilgrims  was,  that  they  were  called  unto  li  Wty. 
After  the  spirit  of  his  noble  exhortation  at  Leyden  has  infused 
itself  into  the  very  life  of  oar  theology,  it  is  too  late  to  restrict 
his  words  to  mere  "  points  of  church  order  and  liberty  of  con- 
science."* He  must  be  little  versed  in  the  writings  of  Bobin* 
son,  who  would  hazard  the  assertion  that  the  Pilgrim  Re« 
former  favored  liberty  in  polity  only,  and  leaned  to  dogmatism 
and  church  authority  in  theology.  The  Leyden  pastor  exhorted 
his  departing  flock  ^  to  follow  him  no  further  than  they  had 
seen  him  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  If  God  reveal 
anything  to  you  by  any  other  instrument  of  his,  be  as  ready  to 
receive  it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  my  minis- 
try ;  for  I  am  very  confident  the  Lord  hath  more  truth  yet  to 
break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word."  Had  Eobinson's  godly  min- 
istry been  confined  to  church  polity  f  Or  in  that  solemn  hour 
of  parting  did  he  think  of  the  externals  of  government  and 
order  as  the  vital  truths  of  his  ministry,  and  the  vital  truths  of 
God's  holy  word  which  he  would  chiefly  conmiend  to  his  flock  f 
**For  my  part,"  he  continues,  "I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the 
condition  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  who  are  come  to  2^  pe- 
riod in  religion,  and  will  go,  at  present,  no  further  than  the  in- 
struments of  their  first  Eeformation.  The  Lutherans  cannot 
be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  saw ;  whatever  part  of  his 
will  our  good  God  has  imparted  and  revealed  unto  Calvin,  they 
will  rather  die  than  embrace  it.  And  the  Calvinists  stick  fast 
where  they  were  left  by  that  great  man  of  God,  who  yet  saw 
not  all  things."  But  was  Luther's  Beformation  mainly  a  refor- 
mation of  Church  polity  f  and  was  the  difference  between  Lu- 
ther and  Calvin  solely  upon  points  of  church  government ! 
Was  no  doctrine  involved  in  the  sacramentarian  controversy 
between  Luther  and  the  Swiss  t  ^^  Though  Lu&er  and  Calvin 
were  burning  and  shining  lighto  in  their  times,"  continues  Rob- 
inson, "yet  they  penetrated  not  into  the  whole  counsel  of  God; 
but  were  they  now  living,  they  would  be  as  willing  to  embrace 

•  Am.  Theo.  Beriew,  April,  18S0. 
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further  light  as  that  whioh  they  first  received/'  Bat  did  the 
great  light  which  Lather  and  Calvin  first  received  from  the 
Bible  have  reference  merely  to  charch  order  and  liberty  of 
conscience  in  matters  of  worship  ?  ^'  I  beseech  you  to  remem- 
ber it,"  he  adds,  ^^  it  is  an  article  of  your  charch  covenant, 
that  you  will  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  trath  shall  be  made 
known  to  you  from  the  written  word  of  Ood  Bat  I  must 
herewithal  exhort  you  to  take  heed  what  you  receive  as  truth ; 
examine  it,  consider  it,  compare  it  with  the  oth&r  scriptures  of 
truth  before  you  do  receive  it  For  it  is  not  possible  the 
Christian  world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  such  thick,  anti- 
Christian  darkness,  and  that  perfection  of  knowledge  should 
break  forth  at  once."^  What  a  caricature  of  these  noble  sen- 
timents, to  say  that  Robinson  referred  only  to  some  possible 
improvements  in  church  order  beyond  what  he  believed  him- 
self to  have  made  by  the  light  of  the  Scripture. 

But  the  theological  essays  of  Bobinson  show  how  fully  he 
acted  upon  that  independent  investigation  of  the  Scriptures 
which  is  the  sacred  right  and  duty  of  every  teacher  of  Chris- 
tianity. "  Whoever,"  he  says,  "  offers  the  word  of  (Jod  and 
holy  scriptures  for  justification  of  his  religion,  deserves  to  be 
heard,  and  to  have  his  cause  examined  for  the  very  Word's 
sake,  whose  testimony  he  offers  to  produce."  In  his  essay  on 
Authority  and  Reason,  he  says :  ^^  God,  who  made  two  great 
lights  for  the  bodily  eye,  hath  also  made  two  lights  for  the  eye 
of  the  mind ;  the  one,  the  Scriptures,  for  her  supernatural 
light ;  and  the  other,  reason,  for  her  natural  light  And,  in- 
deed, only  those  two  are  a  man's  own  :  and  so  is  not  the  author- 
ity of  other  men.  The  Scriptures  are  as  well  mine  as  any 
other  man's,  and  so  is  reason,  as  far  as  I  can  attain  to  it.  But 
the  authority  of  others  is  not  mine,  but  theirs :  which,  when  I 
use  I  borrow,  and  lay  to  pawn  unto  them,  whom  I  cannot  satis- 
fy, or  secure  by  the  other  means,  which  are  mine  own.  Who 
would  borrow  of  others  that  hath  enough  of  his  own  to  satisfy 
as  well?"  *  *  *  * 
^'The  credit  commending  a  testimony  to  others  cannot  be 

•  See  Id  Hanbury,  toI.  1,  893.    *'  New  SofUad's  Memoria],*'  p.  407. 
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greater  than  is  the  authority  in  itself  of  him  that  gives  it ; 
nor  his  authority  greater  than  his  person.  The  person,  then, 
being  but  a  man,  the  authority  can  be  but  human,  and  so  the 
faith  but  human,  which  it  can  challenge.  The  custom  of  the 
church  is  but  the  custom  of  men  :  the  sentence  of  the  fathers 
but  the  opinion  of  men :  the  determination  of  councils  but 
the  judgment  of  men  :  what  men  soever.  And  so,  if  all  the 
men  in  the  world,  not  immediately  directed  as  were  extraordi- 
nary prophets  and  apostles,  in  whom  the  Spirit  spoke  and  tes- 
tified by  them,  should  consent  in  one,  as  they,  notwithstanding 
their  multitude,  were  but  men,  though  many,  so  was  their  tes- 
timony but  human,  though  of  many  men  ;  neither  could  it 
challenge  any  other  than  human  assent  to  it:  and  not  that, 
neither  absolutely,  either  in  matters  of  discourse  of  reason  where- 
in it  is  possible  that  men  should  deceive  themselves  ;  or  of  re- 
lation from  others,  by  whom  they  may  be  deceived.  "We  are 
therefore  to  beware,  that  we  neither  wrong  ourselves  by  cre- 
dulity, nor  others  by  unjust  suspicion.  To  receive  without  ex- 
amination men's  sayings,  is  to  make  of  men,  God ;  to  reject 
them  lightly,  is  to  make  of  men,  devils,  or  fools  at  the  best"* 
How  plain  is  it  that  Robinson  would  have  the  word  of  God 
the  only  standard  and  test  of  faith,  and  would  use  the  creeds 
and  opinions  of  men  to  assist  the  judgment,  but  never  to 
determine  it  by  authority.  So  Prince  interpreted  the  part- 
ing address  of  the  Leyden  pastor,  as  inculcating  ^'a  noble 
freedom  of  thinking  and  practicing  in  religious  matters. 
He  labors  to  take  off  his  people  from  their  attachment  to 
him,  that  they  might  be  the  more  entirely  free  to  search 
and  follow  the  Scriptures."  Prince  gives,  with  admira- 
tion, these  sentiments  of  Bobinson,  ^'  that  the  inspired  Scrip- 
tures only  contain  the  true  religion  ;  and  that  every  man 
has  the  right  of  judging  for  himself,  of  trying  doctrines  by 
them,  and  of  worshiping  according  to  his  xtpprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  them."t  This  free  spirit  of  theological  inquiry  in- 
culcated by  RobinsUn  impressed  itself  upon  the  early  theology 
of  New  England.  In  1642,  the  Reverend  and  Learned  John  Cot- 

*  Works,  ToL  1.  t  ^^^  EnglftDd*!  Memorial,  p.  408,  £d.  Cong.  Board. 
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ton  of  BoBton  published  ht8  ^'  modeet  and  dear  answer  to  Mr. 
Ball's  discoarse  of  set  forms  of  prayer :"  in  which  he  says  : 
^  God  himself  hath  set  before  ns  sondry  forms  of  catechism. 
David's  catechism  was  of  one  form,  Solomon's  of  another,  the 
Apostles  of  another :  yea,  the  Apostles  name  the  heads  of  their 
catechism,  bat  neither  propound  the  questions  nor  answers 
Aen  in  use  :  an  evident  argument,  they  never  mean  to  bind 
churches  to  set  forms  of  catechism.  The  excellent  and  neces- 
sary use  of  catechising  young  men  and  novices,  we  willingly 
acknowledge ;  but  little  benefit  have  we  seen  reaped  from  set 
fbrros  of  questions  and  answers  devised  by  one  church  and  im- 
proved by  necessity  upon  another.  The  like  may  be  said  of 
forms  of  confession.  When  a  church  is  suspected  and  slander- 
ed, with  corrupt  and  unsound  doctrine,  they  have  a  call  from 
Ood  to  set  forth  a  public  confession  of  their  faith ;  but  to  pre- 
scribe the  same,  as  the  confossion  of  the  faitli  of  that  church, 
to  their  posterity  ;  or  to  prescribe  the  confession  of  one  church 
to  be  a  form  and  pattern  unto  others  ;  sad  experience  hath 
showed  what  a  snare  it  hath  been  to  both."* 

In  1648,  John  Allin,  pastor  of  Dedham,  and  Thomas  Shepard, 
pastor  of  Cambridge,  also  published  a  reply  to  Ball,  in  which 
they  use  the  same  discrimination  touching  confessions,  which 
we  have  admired  in  Bobinson.  ^^  We  confess  there  is  danger 
in  casting  by  all  forms  of  confessions  and  catechisms,  lest, 
through  the  unstability  of  ungrounded  and  heady  men,  pre- 
tending new  light,  or  searching  after  farther  light,  the  churches 
adhere  to  nothing,  and  their  faith,  as  the  Learned  Leyden  Pro- 
fessor terms  it,  become  ^^  fides  horaria  or  menstrua,"  the  faith 
of  an  hour  or  month,  and'then  cast  it  off  the  next.  And  on  the 
other  side  there  is  danger  that  by  imposing  such  confessions 
too  far,  that  which  is  indeed  further  light  be  suppressed.  We 
therefore  think  it  useful  and  needful  to  pave  out  such  highways 
of  catechisms  and  confessions  so  as  the  subjects  of  Christ  Jesns 
our  king  and  lawgiver  may  walk  tberein  without  shackles ;  re- 
serving liberty  for  further  future  light  in  points  less  clear,  yet 
standing  in  a  readiness  always  to  confess  and  holdfast  the  pres* 

•  Htabnry,  8,  162. 
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ent  trnth  which  appears  most  clear/'*  That  is  true  apostolic 
conservatism ;  "  Prove  all  things — hold  fast  that  which  is  good," 
Are  not  Cotton,  and  Allin,  Shepard  and  Prince,  worthy  and 
credible  representatives  of  the  faith  and  spirit  of  the  Puritan 
fathers  of  New  England?  But  these  fathers,  while  they  would 
guard  the  churches  against  rash  and  heady  innovations,  were 
never  afraid  of  "  liberty  for  further  light."  New  light,  progress 
in  theology,  improved  methods  of  stating,  arranging,  harmo- 
nizing, applying  the  old  familiar  truths,  were  looked  for  then 
as  the  result  of  studying  the  word  of  God  with  minds  unshack- 
led by  confessions  and  catechisms.  They  would  not  have 
been  startled  by  that  essay  of  the  younger  Edwards,  in  which 
he  claims  that  "  on  the  great  subject  of  Liberty  and  Necessity 
his  father  made  very  important  improvements;'^^  that  "  his 
followers  have  thrown  new  and  important  light  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement s^^  that  Mr.  Edwards  "has  thrown  great 
light  on  the  important  doctrine  of  Regeneration.^^  Such  state- 
ments as  these,  borne  out  by  citations  from  the  writings  of  the 
elder  Edwards,  could  not  have  scandalized  John  Kobinson, 
who  a  century  before  was  "  very  confident  that  the  Lord  had 
more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word,"  nor  the 
devout  and  learned  Shepard,  who  would  have  men  ^^  walk 
without  shackles,  reserving  liberty  for  further  future  liglit  on 
points  less  clear." 

This  freedom  of  religious  inquiry  is  the  native  and  historical 
spirit  of  New  England  Congregationalism  ;  and  New  England 
'Dieology  is  born  of  that  spirit.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Hartford, 
in  his  "  Survey  of  the  Sum  of  Church  Discipline,"  states  that 
"wherein  the  spiritual  rule  of  Christ's  kingdom  consists,  the 
manner  how  it  is  revealed  and  dispensed  to  the  souls  of  his 
servants  inwardly,"  is  one  of  the  great  "reserves  of  inquiry  for 
this  last  age  of  the  world."  He  justifies  himself  for  discussing 
the  questions  involved  in  his  treatise,  by  saying  that "  modestly 
to  inquire  into,  and  for  a  time,  to  dissent  from  the  judgment 
of  a  general  counsel^  hath  been  accounted  tolerable.  He  that 
will  estrange  his  affection,  because  of  the  difference  of  appre- 

•  Hanbnry  8,  87. 
VOL,  XVIII.  42 
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hoDsion  in  things  difficult,  he  must  be  a  stranger  to  himself, 
one  time  or  other."  And  so  far  from  being  dogmatic  in  bis 
own  conclusions,  he  gives  as  a  further  reason  for  publishing 
his  work,  "  That  I  might  occasion  men  eminently  gifted,  to 
make  further  search  and  to  dig  deeper,  that  if  there  be  any 
vein  of  reason  which  lies  yet  lower,  it  might  be  brought  to 
light,  and  we  profess  and  promise  not  only  a  ready  ear  to  hear 
it,  but  a  heart  willing  to  welcome  it."  When  the  churches  ot 
Connecticut  met  in  council  at  Saybrook  in  1708,  to  agree  upon 
a  common  confession  of  faith,  they  began  their  work  with  the 
declaration  that  "  the  Supreme  Judge  by  whom  all  controver- 
sies of  religion  are  to  be  determined,  and  all  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, opinions  of  ancient  writers,  doctrines  of  men  and  private 
spirits,  are  to  be  examined,  and  in. whose  sentence  we  are  to 
rest,  can  be  no  other  but  the  Holy  Scripture  delivered  by  the 
Spirit,  into  which  Scripture  so  delivered,  our  faith  is  finally  re- 
solved." And  they  exhort  the  churches  to  apply  the  rule  erf 
Holy  Scripture  to  all  the  articles  of  their  own  confession,  say- 
ing, "  You  ought  to  account  nothing  ancient  that  will  not 
stand  by  this  rule,  nor  anything  new  that  will." 

Thus  the  Congregational  polity  sends  its  ministry  untram- 
meled  to  the  word  of  Gk)d  as  their  authority  in  theology. 
Surely  the  theology  the  churches  need,  the  theology  that  these 
times  and  all  times  demand,  is  a  biblical  theology  ;  and  where 
shall  this  be  learned  but  at  the  Bible?  Revelation  being 
wholly  of  God,  is  complete  and  infallible.  But  theology  is  man's 
speculative  and  practical  interpretation  of  Revelation.  To  say 
that  this  was  fixed  for  all  time  by  Calvin  or  Edwards,  so  that 
we  may  accept  their  theology  as  God's  revelation,  is  to  ascribe 
infallibility  to  the  human  mind  and  to  uninspired  speech. 
These  great  theologians  demanded  no  such  homage  to  their 
opinions.  Says  Calvin,  "  We  shall  never  be  able  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  numerous  councils,  which  dissent  from  and 
contradict  each  other,  unless  we  examine  them  all  by  the  word 
of  God,  which  is  the  universal  standard  for  men  and  angels. 
»  *  »  *  Whenever  a  decree  of  any  council  is  brought 
forward,  I  would  wish,  first,  that  a  diligent  inquiry  should  be 
made,  at  what  time,  for  what  cause,  and  with  what  design  it 
was  held,  and  what  kind  of  persons  were  present;  secondly. 
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that  the  subject  discnssed  in  it  should  be  examined  by  the 
standard  of  the  Scripture ;  and  this  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
determination  should  have  its  weight,  and  be  considered  as  a 
precedent,  or  case  formerly  decided,  but  that  it  should  not 
preclude  the  examination  which  I  have  mentioned.  I  sin- 
cerely wish,"  he  continues,  "  that  every  person  would  observe 
the  method  recommended  by  Augustine,  in  his  third  book 
against  Maximinus.  For,  with  a  view  to  silence  the  conten- 
tions of  that  heretic  respecting  the  decrees  of  councils,  he  says, 
*  I  ought  not  to  object  to  you  the  council  of  Nice,  nor  ought 
you  to  object  to  me  the  council  of  Ariminum.  to  preclude  each 
other's  judgment  by  a  previous  decision.  I  am  not  bound  by 
the  authority  of  the  latter,  nor  you  by  that  of  the  former.  Let 
cause  contend  with  cause,  and  argument  with  argument,  on  the 
ground  of  Scriptural  authorities,  which  exclusively  belong  to 
neither  party,  but  are  common  to  both.  The  consequence  of 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding  would  be,  that  councils  would  re- 
tain all  the  majesty  which  is  due  to  them,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Scripture  would  hold  the  preeminence,  so  that  every- 
thing would  be  subject  to  it  standards.' "  What  a  rebuke  to 
the  servile  copying  of  names  and  authorities  is  this  vindication 
of  theological  independence  by  the  sages  of  Geneva  and 
Hippo.* 

The  first  condition  of  Biblical  study  is  that  we  call  no  man 
master.  If  thus  freed  from  bondage  to  man,  we  come  to  the 
word  of  God  with  that  reverent,  earnest,  patient,  candid,  per- 
severing spirit  with  which  Bacon  entered  upon  the  study  of 
nature,  we  may  surely  claim  the  promise  that  the  Author  of 
inspiration  will  guide  us  into  truth.  "If  there  be  any  man 
who  has  it  at  heart,"  says  Bacon,  "  not  merely  to  take  his 
stand  on  what  has  already  been  discovered,  but  to  profit  by 
that  and  to  go  on  to  something  beyond ;  not  to  anger  an  adver- 
sary by  disputing,  but  to  conquer  nature  by  working ; — not  to 
opine  probably  and  prettily,  but  to  know  certainly  and  demon- 
strably ; — ^let  such  as  being  true  sons  of  nature  join  themselves 
to  us;  so  that,  leaving  ihQpm'ch  of  nature,  which  endless  mul- 

*lMt.  4:  9.  8. 
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titudes  have  bo  long  trod,  we  roaj  at  last  open  a  way  to  the 
inner  courts."* 

Will  any  say  that  th  i  analogy  of  discovery  fails,  because 
truth  in  nature  is  hidden,  but  in  the  Bible  is  revealed  I  Trne, 
Qod  is  revealed  in  the  Sci  iptures,  in  his  personality,  and  his 
attributes.  But  what  an  ocean  of  speculative  inquiry  lien  be- 
fore us  in  that  profoundest  problem  of  Being — the  Trinity  in 
Unity.  Every  cable  of  logic  that  man  has  sought  to  stretch 
across  that  ocean  of  Being,  that  he  might  gain  some  signal 
from  its  distant  shore,  lies  broken  and  silent  in  its  depths.  Wo 
accept  the  fact  as  OtoA  has  revealed  it,  but  resting  in  no  human 
formula,  study  the  mystery,  watcldng  for  light  The  system 
of  Redemption  is  revealed  in  terms  simple  to  a  child ;  yet 
must  he  be  ^^  strengthened  with  might  by  the  Spirit  in  die  inner 
man,"  who  would  *^  comprehend  the  breadth,  and  length,  and 
depth,  and  hight,  and  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth 
knowledge."  Paul  wrote  according  to  the  wisdom  given  him 
from  above  ;  yet  in  his  epistles  are  ^'  some  things  bard  to  be 
understood,''  which  no  theology  has  fally  elucidated,  and  for 
which  we  must  "  reserve  the  liberty  of  further  future  light." 
Philology  and  metaphysics  are  growing  sciences ;  and  there 
may  yet  be  an  interpretation  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Eomans, 
which  shall  make  men  neither  demons  in  durance  here  for  a 
previous  fall ;  nor  physical  monstrosities  of  creative  power ; 
nor  guilty  particles  in  some  mystic  entity  called  a  sinful  na- 
ture ;  nor  an  organic  humanity  developed  downwards  by  the 
virus  of  the  first  Adam,  and  then  upwards,  by  the  grace  of  the 
second  ;  nor  having,  by  virtue  of  an  arbitrary  substitution,  a 
logical  title  to  a  salvation  as  universal  as  the  fall.  If  ever  we 
shall  master  the  whole  Biblical  theology  of  the  fall  and  the 
redemption  of  mankind,  it  roust  be  through  "  further  future 
light "  from  the  word  of  God.  And  that  system  of  polity 
which  leads  the  mind  to  the  investigation  of  divine  truth,  un- 
trammeled  by  human  creeds  and  authorities,  gives  the  largest 
hope  of  such  a  theology. 

n.  Thefac^  that  the  Gor^egiUioTud polity  maJcea  the  minis- 
try simply  a  body  of  Teachers^  tends  to  throw  them  upon  the 

•  Inst  Mag.  Pnef.  ad  P.  ii. 
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diligent  study  of  the  Bible  as  their  main  resource  for  influence 
and  usefulness.  This  polity  clothes  the  minister  with  no  fac- 
titious dignity,  with  no  venerable  associations  of  a  privileged 
class,  with  no  oflScial  sanctity.  It  gives  him  few  accessories  of 
form,  of  dress,  or  tradition,  to  supplement  his  power  or  to  con- 
ceal the  want  of  it.  He  comes  before  the  people  unrobed,  un- 
consecrated — as  a  minister  of  the  Word  ;  not  to  perform  a  rit- 
ual, nor  to  represent  an  order  in  the  church,  but  to  interest 
their  minds  in  and  by  the  truth.  Therefore  he  must  make 
that  truth  his  study  and  his  life,  or  he  fails  as  a  minister.  He 
has  nothing  to  draw  upon  in  his  official  character  but  the  word 
of  God,  and  truth  in  physical  nature  and  in  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  man,  as  illustrating  that  word.  Use  what  wo 
will  of  outward  accessories — of  music,  of  architecture,  of  rit- 
ual, of  social  or  esthetic  appliances  to  build  up  a  church, — so 
long  as  it  remains  an  independent  church,  its  minister  can  live 
only  by  Biblical  truth.  The  best  church  architecture  is  that 
"which  makes  the  way  into  the  pnlpit  lie  through  the  study. 
The  unction  and  validity  of  the  ministration,  so  far  as  external 
agents  are  concerned,  must  come  not  from  the  chrism  of  holy 
oil  and  the  manipulation  of  hereditary  fingers,  but  from  a  well 
thumbed  Bible.  The  minister  must  fight  Satan,  as  did  Luther 
— not  with  priestly  incantations,  but  with  his  inkstand. 

ni.  By  thispoUty^  the  pastor  of  each  church  is  directly  re- 
sponsible  to  the  intelligent  Christian  experience  and  the  consci- 
entious judgment  of  the  tnembers  of  that  church  /  and  thus  is 
preaching  to  those  who  are  students  of  God's  word,  and  his 
constituted  judges  by  that  word.  He  is  not  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  patron  of  the  parish,  who  has  the  living  in  his  gift,  nor 
by  a  conference  of  bishops  or  other  ecclesiastics,  rotating  tlie 
ministry  at  their  pleasure ;  he  is  not  set  over  them  as  their 
official  superior  by  some  authority  superior  both  to  him  and  to 
them  ;  but  he  is  chosen  by  them,  as  their  teacher  and  guide  in 
the  truth.  His  responsibility  to  them,  to  their  sanctified  intel- 
ligence, to  their  enlightened  consciences — the  responsibility  of 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  troth  to  those  who  know  what 
truth  is,  and  when  they  receive  a  share  of  it ; — the  responsi- 
bility not  of  performing  a  ritual  with  good  taste  and  order,  or 
of  administering  ordinances  with  rubrical  validity,  but  of  edi- 
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fying  the  body  of  Christ,  of  perfecting  the  saints,  and  of  com- 
mending himself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of 
God — this  is  the  highest  form  of  responsibility  onder  which  a 
minister  can  be  brought  to  his  fellow  disciples.  Schools,  sects, 
creeds,  systems,  doctors,  synods,  councils,  all  are  nothing  in 
comparison  with  these  living  soals  whom  Christ  has  given  to 
the  pastor,  with  the  injunction,  "  As  thou  lovest  me,  feed  my 
sheep— feed  my  lambs."  These  are  the  jury  before  whom 
the  doctrine  of  the  minister  must  be  tried,  with  the  Bible  as 
the  judge.  The  attempt  to  put  off  upon  such  hearers  declama- 
tion for  doctrine,  flash  jewelry  for  the  pure  gold  and  diamonds 
of  God's  word,  is  like  using  counterfeit  money  to  pay  pew-rent 
and  benevolent  subscriptions.  The  stigma  is  even  worse  than 
the  crime. 

But  will  not  til  is  very  fact  that  he  is  amenable  to  the  people 
for  the  substance  of  his  teachings,  lead  the  minister  to  study 
to  please  men  and  to  withhold  unwelcome  truth  ?  Human 
weakness,  indeed,  suggests  that  temptation,  and  no  system  can 
provide  effectually  against  a  depraved  heart  "  Wo  to  the 
people  whose  pastors  are  become  brutish,  and  have  not  sought 
the  Lord."  Bat  the  theory  is,  that  the  minister  is  a  sanctified 
person,  called  of  God's  spirit  to  his  work,  and  that  the  church 
is  a  communion  of  sanctified  persons,  who  wish  to  know  God's 
trutli  and  to  grow  in  grace.  If  the  minister,  himself,  is  a 
Christian,  he  will  desire  to  know  God's  truth,  and  to  speak 
that  alone.  If  his  church  are  Christians,  they  will  desire  that 
their  minister  should  speak  the  whole  trath  of  God,  and 
will  be  dissatisfied  if  he  does  not  speak  it.  Under  the  sense 
of  this  responsibility,  the  pastor  must  ever  be  a  faithful  stu- 
dent of  God's  Word. 

rV.  By  this  system  the  minister^  untrammded  hy  human 
authority,  is  made  to  realize  his  direct  responsibility  to  Qody 
for  his  teachings.  His  is  a  regulated  Ixberty  of  inquiry  and 
opinion  ;  and  the  Eegulator  in  the  system  is  this  immediate 
consciousness  of  the  great  Taskmaster's  eye.  "  As  wo  were 
allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  Gt)spel,  even  so 
we  speak,  not  as  pleasing  men,  but  God,  which  trieth  our 
hearts."    Human  authority  imposed  upon  the  mind  in  its  in- 
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vestigation  of  truth  cramps  and  dwarfs  its  power :  hinders  in- 
tellectual inquiry ;  and  either  compels  a  sluggish  acquiescence 
in  opinions  voted  Orthodox,  or  a  dissembling  of  the  heart 
where  the  mind  is  unconvinced.  Many  errors  and  heresies  in 
theology  have  sprung  from  the  reaction  of  strong,  earnest, 
honest,  inquiring  minds  against  the  restraints  of  human  sys- 
tems and  ecclesiastical  bodies  which  have  sought  to  lord  it 
over  conscience.  Such  minds,  struggling  to  be  honest  and  true, 
have  been  harrowed  into  a  hatred  of  the  very  name  of  Ortho- 
doxy, when  a  little  open  exercise  of  freedom,  a  gentle  letting 
alone  in  the  air  and  sunlight  of  God's  word,  would  have 
brought  them  to  a  vital  soundness  in  the  faith.  But  when  the 
soul,  seeking  after  truth,  sees  before  it  not  theological  plat- 
forms bristling  with  pikes  and  bayonets,  not  porters'  lodges 
with  barking  dogs,  but  the  palace  of  the  king  with  gates  wide 
open,  and  all  heavenly  symphonies  flowing  down — when  it 
comes  thus  into  the  very  presence  chamber  of  God,  this  sense 
of  supervision  and  authority  is  quickening,  elevating,  purify- 
ing. Tlien  is  fulfilled  that  saying  of  Luther:  "To  have 
prayed  well  is  to  have  studied  well." 

There  is  little  danger  of  permanent  and  fatal  error  in  a  mind 
that,  whatever  its  aberrations  from  human  standards,  still  re- 
tains a  reverential  faith  in  the  Bible  as  a  supernatural  and  au- 
thoritative revelation  from  God.  Augustine  speculated  none 
the  less  as  a  Christian  than  as  a  Platonist ;  but  his  theological 
speculations  proceeded  from  his  personal  faith  and  returned  to 
it.  "  Faith  precedes  knowledge,"  was  his  motto,  but  he  aimed 
with  Paul  to  attain  to  that  high  point  of  vision  where  faith  and 
knowledge  are  merged  into  one.  Faith  grasps  the  great 
truths  of  the  Bible  "  in  the  closed  and  involuted  form."*  But 
as  the  flower  thus  taken  into  the  heart  expands  under  the 
warmth  of  divine  love,  its  structure,  colors,  lines  of  grace,  its  hid- 
den beauties,  its  inexhaustible  freshness  and  fragrance  incite 
to  continual  inspection,  and  fill  the  soul  with  that  truth  which 
is  life.  He  who  has  this  treasure,  may  not  be  skilled  in  the 
terminology  of  the  botanist ;  his  analysis  may  bo  imperfect ; 

*  Bernard,  quoted  by  ProC  Shedd ;  Introdaction  to  CoDfessions  of  Augustine. 
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Ills  classification  inaccurate — bat  while  the  Word  of  Oi>d  is 
hidden  in  his  heart,  and  his  meditations  are  of  that  by  day  and 
by  night,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  will  err  radically  in  his 
conceptions  of  the  truth.  Commnnion  of  soul  with  God  in  his 
Word  is  tlie  High  School  of  Theology, 

This  view  of  the  adaptation  of  the  Congregational  polity  to 
develop  a  Biblical  theology  is  illustrated  by  the  theology  of 
New  England — the  product,  mainly,  of  pastors  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  pulpit  ministrations,  or  under  the  healthful 
stimulus  of  a  parish  ministry.  No  theology  has  ever  been 
produced  so  free  from  scholasticism,  from  conventionaliBm, 
from  ecclesiastical  dogmatism,  so  completely  Biblical  in  ori- 
gin, tone,  and  spirit,  as  that  New  England  theology  which  the 
Congregational  Board  represents  in  its  publications — a  the- 
ology, in  its  essence.  Scriptural  and,  therefore,  free :  combining 
a  healthy  conservatism  with  intelligent  progress  in  the  devel- 
opment and  application  of  truth.  Jonathan  Edwards  convers- 
ing with  God  in  the  groves  of  Northampton  and  among  the 
hills  of  Stockbridge — the  assiduous  preacher,  the  patient  mis- 
sionary ;  Joseph  Bellamy,  working  contentedly  for  fifty  years 
in  the  little  parish  of  Bethlem,  often  in  straits  for  the  means  of 
support*;  Samuel  Hopkins, preaching  to  "  meagre  auditories  *' 
at  Great  Barrington,  and  struggling  with  poverty  and  hostility 
at  Newport ;  John  Smalley,  described  by  his  pupil  Emmons  as 
^'  a  man  of  strong  and  clear  mind,"  who  made  his  quiet  study 
at  New  Britain  a  very  Geneva  of  Beformed  theology ;  the 
second  Edwards,  pursuing  his  arduous  studies  amid  the  cares 
and  distractions  of  a  divided  parish  in  New  Haven  ;  Nathaniel 
Emmons,  in  his  quiet  pastorate  at  Franklin,  making  it  his  prac- 
tice '^  to  seek  after  and  examine  the  more  difficult  points  in  di- 
vinity ;"  Timothy  Dwight,  teaching  and  preaching  in  the 
parish  of  Greenfield,  and  afterwards  working  out  his  system  of 
theology  for  the  pulpit  of  Yale  College  :  these,  and  men  like 
these  with  their  works,  are  the  product  of  the  Congregational 
polity  in  the  sphere  of  theology.  Men  of  few  books,  of  little 
travel,  they  thought  out  their  theology  in  the  daily  study  of 
the  Word  of  God ;  and,  as  they  thought  it,  they  preached  it  to 
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the  plain]  Christian  intelligence  of  New  England.  Untram- 
meled  by  creeds  and  systems,  unsupported  by  ceremonial 
pomp  and  official  dignity,  they  aimed  to  speak  the  truth  of 
God,  responsible  only  to  Him  and  to  the  minds  of  their  hearers 
as  enlightened  and  sanctified  by  his  Word.  Congregational 
jpreachera  made  New  England  theologians. 

Since  such  is  the  genius,  and  such  the  fruit  of  the  Congrega- 
tional polity  in  the  sphere  of  theology,  it  is  obvious, 

1.  That  any  Oittempt  to  curtail  the  investigation  of  divine 
truth  hy  the  authority  of  creede  and  the  jurisdiction  of  bodies 
exterior  to  the  local  churchy  is  a  departurefrom  the  good  old  Con- 
gregational way  J  and  from  the  spirit  of  the  New  England  theolo- 
gy. When  men  professing  themselves  Christians  cannot  agree 
to  walk  together  in  their  views  of  vital  doctrine,  the  Congre- 
gational polity  provides  the  simplest  and  most  eflTective  way  for 
walking  asunder.  They  drop  apart — each  to  hisi  own  pole. 
The  history  of  IJnitarianism  in  Massachusetts,  is  an  apt  illustra- 
tion. But  restrictions  upon  the  study  of  God's  word,  whetlier 
in  the  form  of  compulsory  rules  of  faith  or  through  the  odium 
theologicam  of  popular  clamor,  are  foreign  alike  to  the  spirit  of 
this  system  and  to  its  historical  administration  in  New  England. 
Hence  they  who  would  stamp  a  variation  from  their  creed  with 
the  odium  of  heresy,  cry  out  for  some  more  stringent  system  of 
polity.  Theological  bigotry  recedes  from  the  free  air  of  Con- 
gregationalism to  some  fortress  of  centralized  church  power. 
The  affinity  of  such  Wgotry  for  a  stringent  ecclesiasticism  con- 
firms our  plea  for  Congregationalism  as  the  law  of  liberty. 

It  is  not  pure  zeal  for  Orthodoxy  that  makes  this  modern  cry 
for  a  more  strait-laced  ecclesiasticism  in  New  England.  The 
Calvinism  of  the  early  New  England  fathers  was  of  a  higher 
tone  than  those  who  would  create  or  import  ecclesiastical  bul- 
warks of  Orthodoxy  are  themselves  willing  to  strike.  Yet 
those  high  old  Calvinists  were  content  to  leave  their  theology 
to  Scripture  and  Eeason  under  the  free  polity  of  Congregation- 
aiism,  because  they  were  not  distrustful  of  their  own  theology 
nor  unwilling  to  exchange  it  for  a  better.  Believing  in  "fur- 
ther future  light,"  tliey  would  not  bar  the  windows.  He  who 
distrusts  this  good  old  way  argues  a  fear  not  so  much  *of  his 
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neighbor's  theology  as  of  his  own.  What  his  theology  lacks  in 
rational  and  Scriptural  evidence  he  would  make  np  by  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  "  If  men  would  be  tender  and  careful  to 
keep  off  offensive  expressions,''  says  Hooker,  ^'  they  might  keep 
some  distance  in  opinion,  in  some  things,  without  hazard  to 
truth  or  love.  But  when  men  set  up  their  sheaves,  (though  it 
be  but  in  a  dream,  as  Joseph's  was,)  and  fall  out  with  every 
one  that  will  not  fall  down  and  adore  them,  they  will  bring 
much  trouble  into  the  world,  but  little  advantage  to  truth  or 
peace."* 

Others  there  are,  who  having  no  knowledge  of  the  good  old 
Congregational  way,  "  have  come  in  privily  to  spy  out  our  lib- 
erty which  we  have  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  they  might  bring  us 
into  bondage.*'  To  such  purblind  and  prejudiced  observers, 
the  churches  should  *^give  place  by  subjection,  no,  not  fcHr  an 
hour — that  the  truth  of  ike  gospel  may  continue  with  you^ 

It  is  no  new  thing  that  Congregational  freedom  should  be 
denounced  as  fruitful  in  heresy  and  mischief.  The  ^^  Anatomy 
of  SeparatistSj^^  published  in  1642,  dissects  ^'  this  seditious  sect," 
as  follows :  ^^  Ye  may  know  them  by  their  frequent  and  far- 
fetched sighs  ;  the  continual  elevation  of  their  eyes  ;  their 
meagre  physiognomies,  solitary  countenances,  sharp  noses ;  by 
the  cut  of  their  hair,  made  even  with  the  top  of  their  prick- 
ears  ;  for  their  hair  is  as  short  as  their  eye-brows,  though  their 
consciences  be  as  vast  as  the  ocean."  The  following  is  the  quint 
essence  of  denunciation:  ''Their  lives  are  hypocritical;  their 
positions  schismatical ;  their  thoughts  perilous  ;  their  words 
malicious ;  their  acts  mischievous,  and  their  opinions  impious." 
Such  were  the  revilings  that  priest  and  presbyter  put  forth 
against  the  Independents  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  adding 
that ''  London  was  Amsterdamnified  with  their  senseless  opin- 
ions!"* Amsterdamnified  seems  even  a  harder  word  than 
Semi-Pelagian. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  that  Congregationalism  may  be  main- 
tained in  its  unity  and  power,  its  ministry  must  study  to  bring 
forth  in  their  preaehing  a  Biblical  Theology.    For  their  work 

•  Sum  of  Chareh  Discipline,  Prefkce.  f  Hanbury,  2,  164. 
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of  Christian  teaching,  as  good  old  Shepard  said,  "  There  must 
be  that  knowledge  which  may  make  the  man  of  sin  wise  nnto 
salvation  from  the  Scriptures.  We  cannot  be  without  knowl- 
edge of  tongues  and  arts  in  some  competency,  and  study  about 
both."  Our  ministry  must  maintain  a  sound  and  Biblical 
Theology  as  a  means  of  edifying  believers  and  of  convincing 
or  silencing  opposers.  There  are  certain  tendencies  of  the 
times,  both  in  the  various  communions  of  Christians  and  in  the 
outside  world,  toward  the  depreciation  of  a  doctrinal  theology. 
Great  waves  of  emotion  have  rolled  over  communities  and 
nations,  submerging  for  the  time  not  only  ecclesiastical  or 
denominational  distinctions,  but  even  old  landmarks  in 
theology  which  former  generations  had  set  up  with  much 
pains-taking  and  nicety  of  measurement.  The  dykes  of  Cal- 
vinism have  yielded  before  the  impetuous  fervor  of  Method- 
ism ;  the  ancient  and  rigid  proprieties  of  Episcopacy  have  bent 
before  the  impetus  of  union  meetings  for  prayer  and  labor. 
So  far  as  this  exciting  and  absorbing  demonstration  of  religious 
feeling  is  spontaneous  and  natural,  it  is  good  as  a  result  and  an 
expression  of  Christian  unity.  But  it  is  not  itself  the  fact  of 
Christian  unity,  nor,  perhaps,  the  best  mode  of  attaining  it. 
The  unity  of  all  true  believers  is  strictly  normal ;  it  exists  by  vir- 
tue of  the  union  of  each  with  Christ.  The  expression  of  that 
unity  is  seen  in  their  unanimity  of  feeling  towards  Christ  as  their 
head,  in  their  mutual  affection  and  esteem  because  of  this  per- 
sonal interest  in  Christ,  and  in  their  harmonious  activity  for  his 
cause.  United  prayer  and  the  emotional  sympathy  of  numbers 
are  but  modes  of  expressing  and  cultivating  this  unity  of  spirit; 
but  this  does  not  require  that  we  should  suppress  or  lay  aside 
any  truth  or  doctrine  we  have  derived  from  the  Scriptures. 
A  feeling  that  can  be  cherished  only  by  stifling  our  convictions 
as  to  what  is  true,  or  by  contradicting  our  own  judgment  in 
the  premises,  will  neither  be  lasting  nor  sincere.  Christian 
nnion  imposes  no  such  condition  as  that  we  shall  give  up 
thinking  for  the  sake  of  feeling ;  nor  that  we  shall  agree  to 
think  alike  in  all  things  before  we  feel  and  act  together  in  any 
thing.  The  law  of  Christian  union  is  that  "  being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  lo^e^^  through  our  personal  union  with  Christ, 
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we  shall  endeavor  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace ;"  and  that  in  matters  of  Christian  knowledge  and 
belief,  "whereto  we  have  already  attained,  we  shall  walk  by 
the  same  rale  and  mind  the  same  thing;" — in  other  words, 
that  as  far  as  onr  convictions  of  truth  are  in  harmony,  we  shall 
make  agreement  more  prominent  than  diversity  ;  and  where 
yet  we  differ,  while  honestly  seeking  after  the  nnity  of  faith 
and  knowledge,  we  shall  maintain  the  nnity  of  die  Spirit 
through  the  love  of  Christ  The  Calvinist  must  not  insist  thai 
the  Methodist  shall  prove  his  predestined  election  before  re- 
ceiving him  as  a  brother  beloved;  nor  need  the  Methodist 
wait  until  the  Calvinist  falls  from  grace  before  he  labors  with 
him  by  sympathy  and  prayer.  Let  one  shout  hallelujah,  and 
the  other  respond  Amen. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  required  to  sacrifice  doctrinal  theol- 
ogy to  fraternal  emotion,  nor  to  ignore  diversities  of  belief  in 
a  general  era  of  good  feeling. 

While  the  tendency  to  an  emotional  union  among  Christians 
has  somewhat  obliterated  doctrinal  distinctions,  a  correspond- 
ing tendency  in  the  outside  world  to  exalt  a  sensational  oratory 
above  soundness  of  instruction,  and  an  indiscriminate  loose- 
ness of  opinion  above  a  healthy  charity  of  feeling,  has  caused 
doctrinal  theology  to  be  contemned  as  narrow,  antiquated,  and 
bigoted.  But  neither  the  truths  of  religion  nor  the  relation 
of  these  truths  to  the  mind  of  man,  can  be  affected  by  these 
tide-waves  of  Christian  emotion  or  of  popular  sensation.  Gk>d*s 
truth  stands  like  granite  while  tides  ebb  and  flow. 

The  truth  is  now  God's  agent  in  sanctifying  the  heart,  no 
less  than  when  Christ  prayed  that  his  disciples  might  be  sanc- 
tified through  the  word  of  truth;  no  lees  than  when  Peter 
wrote  to  believers  "  ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying 
the  truth."  Therefore  must  the  minister  of  Christ  hold  fast  the 
faithful  word  as  he  hath  been  taught,  that  ^'  by  sound  doctrine 
ho  may  be  able  to  exhort,"  comfort,  edify  believers.  The 
truth  is  now  God's  agent  for  conviction  and  regeneration,  no 
less  than  when  Christ  commissioned  his  disciples  to  preach  the 
Gospel  as  the  means  of  salvation,  and  Paul  '*  by  the  manifest- 
ation of  the  truth,"  commended  himself  to  the  consciences  of 
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men,  and  exhorted  Timothy  *'  to  preach  the  word^'^  and  to  be 
instant  and  constant  in  preaching  it,  notwithstanding  the  time 
wonld  come  when  men  "  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine,  but 
having  itching  ears,  will  turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth 
and  follow  after  fables."  The  charge  of  the  apostle  to  Titus  is 
therefore  a  standing  injunction  to  the  Christian  ministry,  that 
they  shall  rely  upon  sound  doctrine  under  God,  as  the  means  both 
of  establishing  believers  and  of  convincing  gainsayers.  The 
apostolic  injunctions  to  Christians  are  still  in  force — that  they 
shall  be  vigilant  for  the  truth,  and  shall  test  man's  teaching 
by  the  word  of  God.  Neither  ministers  nor  private  Christians 
can  rid  themselves  of  this  obligation  to  care  for  and  maintain 
the  integrity  of  Christian  doctrine. 

Ko  good  feeling  among  Christians,  no  favorable  considera- 
tion from  the  world,  should  be  sought  at  the  expense  of  that 
sound  doctrine  wherein  we  are  instructed  by  the  Scriptures. 
"We  say  of  the  studied  excitation  of  feeling,  and  the  whole 
sensation  style  of  preaching,  as  Hooker  said  of  a  pretentious 
rhetoric,  "  They  who  covet  more  sauce  than  meat,  must  pro- 
vide cooks  to  their  mind."  We  are  told  that  people  do  not 
care  to  hear  the  pulpit  discuss  "  theories  of  doctrine  and  du- 
ty," but  wish  it  to  deal  with  things  that  interest  them  per- 
sonally. The  "Westminster  Review"  would  even  persuade 
us  that  for  Christian  revivals  "  a  condition  of  the  first  impor- 
tance is  ignorance."  But  the  profonnder  questions  of  doctrine 
and  duty  are  just  those  about  which  the  common  mind  is 
most  deeply  exercised.  To  reason  is  not  the  prerogative  of 
philosophers,  but  the  province  of  the  masses.  Tliought,  argu- 
ment, doctrine,  clearly,  freshly,  forcibly  presented,  with  apt 
illustration  and  vivid  application  to  existing  realities  of  human 
experience — these  are  the  highest  and  most  enduring  excite- 
ments that  the  pulpit  can  offer,  even  in  this  over  stimulated 
age.  The  pulpit  can  live  as  a  power,  in  Congregational 
churches,  only  as  it  holds  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
with  strong  and  earnest  thinking,  in  strong  and  earnest  words. 
These  doctrines  must  be  treated  in  the  light  of  new  objections, 
and  in  reference  to  existing  wants.  Tlie  grand  doctrines  of 
God,  as  a  personal,  spiritual  Being,  above  all  law  or  fate ;  of 
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His  constant  providential  and  moral  government  over  this 
world ;  of  His  holiness  and  love,  His  justice  and  mercy,  His 
paternal  goodness  to  the  penitent  and  believing,  His  judieial 
severity  upon  the  perverse  and  ungodly;  of  man,  as  a 
voluntary,  responsible  agent,  sinning  and  condemned ;  of  sin, 
as  voluntary,  and  therefore  guilty ;  as  no  accident,  or  creatnre 
of  circumstances — but  willful  alienation  from  Qod,  which  love 
must  reject  and  punish,  when  it  cannot  reclaim ;  of  the  aton- 
ing sacrifice  of  Christ  for  pardon  and  justification;  the  mission 
of  the  Spirit  for  regeneration  and  sanctificati<m  through  the 
truth ;  the  efficacy  of  prayer ;  the  duty  of  holy  living ;  the 
obligation,  privilege,  and  blessedness  of  purity  of  heart;  the 
necessity  of  repentance  and  faith  in  order  to  salvation ;  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead ;  the  final  judgment ;  the  eternal 
glory  of  the  righteous ;  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked ; 
truths  such  as  these,  presented  not  as  dry  formulas  of  doctrine, 
nor  as  a  museum  of  fossils  labeled  at  Oeneva,  Westminster, 
Dort,  or  Savoy ;  not  to  make  or  prove  a  system,  or  to  define 
the  position  of  the  preacher ;  but  as  living  truths,  brought 
forth  from  tlie  living  Word  by  a  mind  that  believes,  and 
trembles,  and  rejoices — these  must  be  the  power  of  the  pulpit 
in  our  churches  and  our  times.  Without  these,  there  may  be 
energy,  rhetoric,  zeal,  and  popular  excitement,  but  no  power  of 
God  unto  salvation.  We  who  have  such  a  polity  and  such  a 
history,  are  bound  before  God  and  man  to  vindicate  tlie  power 
of  a  Biblical  theology.  The  charge  comes  anew  to  such  a 
ministry,  "  Hold  fast  the  faithful  word  of  God's  own  teaching, 
that  ye  may  be  able,  by  sound  doctrine,  both  to  exhort  and 
ccMivince  the  gainsayers.'^ 
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Article    VII.— CONSTITUTIONAL    HISTORY    OF    ATHENIAN 

DEMOCRACY. 

History  of  Greece,  By  George  Grote,  Esq.  Vols.  IH,  IV,  V. 

Few  political  subjects  are  so  much  misapprehended,  even  by 
well  informed  men,  as  Grecian  Democracy.  Notwithstanding 
Greece  was  divided  into  numerous  states,  and  these,  for  the 
most  part,  were  independent  of  each  other,  we  are  accustomed 
to  speak  as  if  there  were  but  a  single  state,  and  whatever  might 
be  said  of  Greece  would  apply  to  any  portion  of  it.  So,  too, 
though  there  were  two  distinct  forms  of  government,  oli- 
garchy and  democracy^  and  these  were  in  constant  hostility, 
the  mutual  fears  and  ambition  of  the  respective  parties  having 
been  the  underlying  cause  of  the  Peloponneeian  war,  and  having 
controlled  all  the  subsequent  political  movements  of  the  dif- 
ferent states,  we  yet  utterly  confound  the  two  under  the  com- 
mon name  of  Grecian  freedom,  as  if  the  iron  oligarchy  of  Sparta 
were  nearly  the  same  thing  as  the  free  democracy  of  Athens. 
Besides  both  democracy  and  oligarchy  had  a  natural  develop- 
ment from  a  previously  existing  government,  and  a  marked 
progress  within  themselves,  and  yet  we  speak  of  Grecian  free- 
dom as  if  it  were  always  the  same,  unchanged  from  beginning 
to  end  ;  as  if  the  constitutional  history  of  Greece  underwent 
no  changes  during  the  several  centuries  in  which  the  events  of 
her  political  history  were  taking  place,  and  her  literature  and 
philosophy  were  advancing  to  maturity.  Moreover,  and  worst 
of  all,  men  prate  of  ancient  democracy  as  if  it  were  the  same 
as  ours,  whereas  in  several  most  important  respects,  it  was  an- 
tagonistic and  inferior.  Athenian  democracy,  for  example, 
was  founded  on  the  basis  of  force,  the  law  of  the  strongest, 
American  democracy  on  the  basis  of  the  natural  and  vnaLiena- 
hie  rig/Us  of  man.  Athenian  democracy  was  a  government  car- 
ried on  directly  by  the  people  ;  American  democracy  a  govern- 
ment carried  on  by  the  representatims  of  the  people,  and  finally. 
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unlike  ours,  the  Athenian  democracy  admitted  of  no  chief 
magistrate. 

We  propose  to  give  a  sketch  of  what  we  will  venture  to  call 
the  constitutional  history  of  Athenian  democracy,  at  the  same 
time  comparing  and  contrasting  with  it  our  own  democracy. 
But  before  entering  upon  the  discussion,  we  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  Orote  for  most  of  tlie  materials  out  of  which 
this  essay  has  been  constructed.  The  great  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  history  of  the  constitution  and  government  of  Athens  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  ancient  writers  themselves  have  made  no 
discrimination  of  epochs,  but  have  referred  all  the  institutions 
of  their  own  time,  in  a  body,  to  Solon.  Even  Demosthenes 
ascribes  the  Heliastic  oath  to  him,  though  its  first  clause  is,  ^  I 
will  vote  according  to  the  laws,  and  according  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Athenian  people  and  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundrod.^' 
But  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  was  not  established  till 
the  time  of  Kleisthenes,eiglity-five  years  after  Solon.  Mr. 
Orote,  with  rare  sagacity,  has  traced  out  the  progress  through 
which  the  constitution  was  established  as  it  stood  in  the  days 
of  Demosthenes.  He  has  separated  from  the  Solonian  consti- 
tution the  additions  which  later  ages  had  made  to  it,  and  shown 
with  precision  the  real  and  important  changes  which  were  in- 
troduced by  Pericles.  Mr.  Grote  may  not  be  entirely  satisfac- 
tory on  individual  points,  but  the  views  which  he  has  taken 
in  this  department  of  his  history  will,  as  a  whole,  we  think, 
continue  to  receive  the  assent  of  scholars.  Other  authors  to 
whom  we  have  been  indebted,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention. 

The  original  government  of  Athens  was  a  monarchy  ;  next, 
the  monarchy  passed  into  oligarchy ;  and  finally,  the  oligarchy 
became  a  democracy. 

The  steps  by  which  the  monarchy  passed  into  oligarchy  were, 
first,  the  adoption  of  the  title  of  Ruler,  or  Archon,  for  that  of 
King.  Eodrus  was  the  last  king.  This  change,  however,  is  im- 
portant only  as  indicating  the  growing  power  of  the  noble  fami- 
lies, who  would  prefer  tlie  general  name  of  ruler  to  the  specific 
and  more  invidious  one  of  king.  The  next  stop  was  the  limita- 
tion of  the  archonship  to  ten  years'  duration ;  it  had  been  here- 
tofore for  life,  and  there  were  thirteen  such  archons.    This  step 
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was  taken  in  752,  B.  0.,  and  manifestly  enlarged  the  field  of 
ambition  to  the  aspiring  nobles.  This  was  followed  in  714,  B. 
O.,  by  a  still  greater  change  in  their  favor.  Hitherto  the  ar- 
chonship  had  been  confined  to  the  Medontidce,  or  descendants 
of  Kodrus ;  henceforth,  it  was  made  accessible  to  the  whole  no- 
bility. 

One  generation  later,  and  the  change  takes  place  which  con- 
verts the  monarchy  into  an  oligarchy.  The  archonship  was 
now  made  annual  instead  of  decennial,  and  nine  archons  were 
substituted  in  place  of  the  one.  This  was  a  revolution.  The 
headship  of  the  state  was  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch 
but  of  oligarchs,  not  of  one  ruler  but  of  several.  And  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  from  this  time  onward  to  the  end  of  the 
free  democracy,  Athens  never  had  a  Chief  Magistrate — noth- 
ing corresponding  to  the  Governor  of  a  state,  or  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  with  us.  This  increase  in  the  number  of 
archons,  and  the  establishment  of  annual  election  were  made 
in  the  archonship  of  Kreon  in  683,  B.  C,  and  never  afterwards 
underwent  any  change.  We  add  that  this  distribution  of  pow- 
ers among  the  nine  archons,  and  their  annual  election  were 
equally  consistent  with  a  democracy  or  an  oligarchy ;  we  call 
the  present  form  of  government  an  oligarchy,  because  the  ar- 
chonship was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  noble  families  and 
not  of  the  commonalty. 

With  the  revolution  of  688,  B.  C,  the  authentic  history  of 
Athens  commences,  and  we  pause  to  examine  the  state  of  things 
at  this  period. 

This  examination  will  embrace  two  points :  the  divisions  and 
aggregations  of  the  peOjple,  for  facilitating  the  administration 
of  government,  and  the  distribution  of  rulers,  by  whom  this 
administration  is  to  be  carried  on.  Ultimately,  government 
must  come  into  personal  contact  with  individuals,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  through  individual  rulers.  But  the  number  of 
individuals  with  whom  any  given  ruler  can  come  into  contact 
is  limited.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  how  very  few  one  man 
can  govern  by  himself, — hardly  more,  in  general,  than  a  siu- 
gle  family,  and  some  men  not  even  that.  Hence  arises  the  ne- 
cessity of  divisions  and  subdivisions  among  the  people,  with  a 
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correeponding  distribution  of  rulers.  These  divisions  among 
the  people  may  be  made  according  to  several  distinct  princi- 
ples. The  earliest,  the  primary,  division  is  according  to 
/amUies  ;  the  next  in  the  order  of  things  is  according  ioplaoe  ; 
then  according  to  wealthy  and  so  on. 

The  unit  of  the  natural  aggregate  among  the  Athenians  was 
Hi^family  ;  in  their  own  language,  the  genoSj  in  the  Latin,  the 
gene*  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  will  use  the  word  gens. 
But  the  gens  contains  notions,  and  that,  too,  essential  ones, 
which  are  not  contained  in  the  family,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  word.  The  great  distinction  is,  that  the  genealogy  of  the 
gens  starts  from  a  superhuman,  that  of  the  family  from  a  hu- 
man origin ;  and  this  distinction  it  is  important  to  understand. 

The  family,  in  its  most  restricted  sense,  includes  husband  and 
wife,  or,  with  reference  to  perpetuity,  husband,  wife  and  child, 
or  restricting  our  view  to  its  perpetuity  under  the  name  of  its 
founder,  husband,  wife  and  son.  Now,  commencing  with  this 
view  of  the  family,  we  may  extend  it  so  as  to  embrace  all  the 
descendants  of  a  common  ancestor,  or  all  the  descendants  who 
bear  the  common  name,  all  the  male  descendants.  Thus,  to  illus- 
trate from  some  family  tliat  came  to  this  country  in  the  May- 
flower, say  the  family  of  Elder  Brewster,  we  might  include  now 
under  the  Brewster  family  all  the  descendants  of  Elder  Brews- 
ter, or  such  only  as  bear  the  name  of  Brewster,  all  the  male  de- 
scendants. But  in  going  back  to  ancestors,  where  shall  we 
stop  t  Elder  Brewster  had  a  father,  his  father  a  father,  and  so 
on,  according  to  the  law  of  natural  descent,  ad  infinitum.  Birth, 
through  natural  descent,  must  either  be  traced  back  for  ever 
without  coming  to  a  beginning,  or  it  must  have  a  beginning 
which  is  iiutside  of  nature.  Revelation  carries  all  back  to  a 
single  pair,  and  that  pair  supematurally  created  by  the  Author 
of  all  being.  Hence,  as  in  passing  from  ancestor  to  ancestor, 
the  clue  is  soon  lost  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  past,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  stop  where  we  will,  and  to  choose  as  our  common  an- 
cestor any  one  in  the  remote  past  who  suits  us  best.  The  de- 
scendants of  Elder  Brewster  may  stop  with  him,  or  go  farther 
and  fare  worse.  There  is  a  clue,  doubtless,  if  one  could  find 
it,  which  would  carry  each  one  back  to  Shem,  Ham,  or  Japhet, 
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and  thence  to  the  first  man.  But  as  things  are,  and  from  our 
point  of  view,  families  cannot  be  traced  back  distinctly  many 
generations,  and  the  members  that  compose  them  are  lost  in  an 
nndistinguishable  crowd.  Even  natural  traits  fail  at  length. 
The  '*  divine  vigor  "  of  the  Julian  eye  may  still  exist,  but  we 
have  po  proof  that  it  came  from  the  great  Augustus.  The  flat 
nose  and  thick  lips  of  Socrates  are  still  found,  but  are  not  pro- 
bably descended  from  him.  The  only  one  who  has  perma- 
nently transmitted  traits  of  his  character  is  the  great  father  of 
the  race. 

The  Athenians  took  a  different  view.  But  before  explaining 
this  view,  and  in  order  to  such  explanation,  we  must  touch 
npon  the  world  of  living  existences  as  it  lay  in  the  mind  of 
the  Greeks.  It  had  three  types:  gods,  heroes,  man — gods, 
swayed  by  all  the  passions,  affections  and  impulses  which  per- 
vade the  mind  of  man,  but  of  vastly  greater  powers,  and 
exempt  from  mortality, — heroes,  the  progeny  of  the  gods, 
many  of  whom  sprung  from  human  mothers,  less  than  the 
gods,  but  more  than  man ;  and  both  gods  and  heroes  acting 
side  by  side  with  man,  striving  with  him,  both  harming  and 
blessing  him,  and  becoming  the  parents  of  human  offspring 
through  the  natural  physical  laws  of  human  generation.  We 
are  to  conceive  of  the  Greeks  as  believing  in  these  things, 
however  incredible  and  absurd  they  may  appear  to  us,  holding 
them  to  be  existing  realities ;  and,  with  such  belief,  we  can 
see  how  wonderful  the  illimitable  and  unknown  past  must 
have  appeared  to  them.  Having  failed  to  attain  to  the  notion 
of  absolute  creation,  and  having  once  admitted  the  reality  of 
the  birth  of  gods  and  heroes  according  to  the  laws  of  human 
generation,  and  of  men  according  to  the  same  laws,  from  an 
extra  human  or  superhuman  parentage,  there  was  no  end  to 
the  creations  of  an  unrestrained  and  credulous  imagination  ;  nor 
was  there  any  difficulty  in  assigning  a  divine  or  heroic  origin 
to  the  primitive  families  which  constituted  the  originea  of  any 
particular  people. 

Now  the  Athenians  held'  themselves  to  be  the  primitive 
possessors  of  Attica ;  that  the  original  families  did  not  emi- 
grate from  other  countries,  but  were  born  on  the  soil.    A 
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large  number  of  families  in  Attica,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  historic  era,  traced  themselves  back  to  these  first  ancestors, 
whom  they  beliered  to  be  either  gods  or  heroes,  and  whom 
thej  worshiped  as  divine  beings.  From  this  statement,  we 
are  enabled  to  see  more  clearly  what  a  gens  is.  A  gens  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  families,  more  or  less,  who  trace 
themselves  back  to  a  common  divine  or  heroic  progenitor, 
and  who  are  united  in  the  common  worship  of  this  progenitor. 
Its  two  peculiarities  were  a  common  superhuman  origin,  and 
common  rites  of  worship.  How  many  gentes  there  were  in 
Attica  at  the  time  we  speak  of  we  know  not,  but  the  persons 
belonging  to  them  constituted  the  Crrmofs  of  Attica^  Tbej 
formed  a  determinate  body  of  people,  pointed  out  and  defined 
by  the  joint  characteristics  of  birth  on  the  soil  and  birth  from 
a  superhuman  ancestry.  There  were  other  inhabitants,  both 
slave  and  free,  outside  this  body,  but  it  was  these  descendants 
of  the  primitive  families  of  Attica  that  made  up  the  proper 
Athenian  people.  We  shall  show,  in  the  course  of  our  re- 
marks, how  this  small  and  compact  body  expanded,  until  it 
became  the  great  Athenian  Demos  of  the  age  of  Pericles. 
But  we  now  turn  to  illustrate  more  particularly  the  nature  of 
the  Attic  gens  by  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  best  known. 

Every  hero  had  a  myth,  especially  those  who  gave  their 
names  to  particular  places.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  legends  relates  to  Eleusis  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
and  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter.  De- 
meter  in  her  search  for  her  lost  Persephone  came  to  Eleusis,  and 
having  ordered  a  temple  and  an  altar  to  be  erected,  pre. 
scribed  the  services  and  rites  which  were  to  be  performed  in 
her  honor.  These  she  communicated  to  Eeleos  and  his  daugh- 
ter, together  with  Triptolemus,  Diokles  and  Enmolpus.  From 
Eumolpas,  whom  the  latter  ages  called  the  son  of  Poseidon, 
came  the  family  of  the  Eumolpids,  and  this  gens,  to  which 
pertained  the  honor  of  presiding  over  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
maintained  this  position  of  honor  throughout  the  whole  histori- 
cal period.  The  Kodridse  traced  their  descent  from  Kodrus,  who 
was  descended  from  .^Ins,  who  was  the  son  of  Hellen,  who 
was  the  son  of  Deucalion,  and  so  forth.    The  Asklepiadae,  who 
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were  scattered  throughout  Greece  came  from  Asklepius,  who 
was  either  a  god,  or  became  a  god.  The  Philaidce  traced  them- 
selves to  Philffius,  who  was  the  son  of  Ajax,  who  was  the  son  of 
Aeakns,  who  was  the  son  of  Zens  by  Aegina,  daughter  of  Aso- 
pns.  The  Erechtheids  were  from  Erechtheus,  who  was  born  of 
the  Earth,  and  brought  up  by  Athene.  Erectheus  was  identi- 
fied with  the  god  Poseidon,  and  called  Poseidon  Erechtheus. 
The  celebrated  family  of  the  Butad®  was  descended  from  Bn- 
tes,  son  of  Pandion,  son  of  Erchthonius,  son  of  Hephsestion  and 
the  Earth.  A  member  of  this  gens  chosen  by  lot  always  per- 
formed the  functions  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus,  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  existence  of  free  Attica.  Ereusa,  daughter  of 
Erechtheus,  seduced  by  Apollo,  gave  birth  to  Ion,  who  was  the 
father  of  the  heroes  who  gave  their  names  to  the  fonr  Attic  tribes, 
namely,  Q^leontes,  Hopletes,  Argadeis  and  Aegikoreis.  From 
Phy tdus,  who  had  received  Demeter  as  a  guest,  when  she  first 
presented' mankind  with  the  fruit  of  the  fig  tree,  came  the  an- 
cient gens  of  the  Phytalids.  And  thus  it  was  with  innumera- 
ble families.  Indeed,  the  ancients  had  the  advantage  of  ns  in 
the  matter  of  geneaology.  For  there  was  no  diflBiculty  in  find- 
ing a  god  for  the  superhuman  part  of  the  ancestral  line,  and 
not  mucli  more  wo  should  judge,  as  regards  the  human  origin. 
But  however  this  may  be,  we  must  remember  that  with  the 
Greeks,  all  this  was  undoubted  reality.  Of  the  two  parts  of  the 
genealogy,  the  superhuman  part  was  as  much  believed  in,  as 
the  human ;  no  living Eumolpid  or  Erechtheid  could  be  more  a 
reality  to  them  than  were  their  half-human,  half-divine  progeni- 
tors, Eumolpus  and  Erechtheus.  It  was  always  a  matter  of  great 
pride  to  trace  one's  self  to  some  of  these  divine  progenitors — 
as  much  so  as  to  go  back  to  the  Mayflower,  or  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Thus,  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  belonged  to  the 
wide-spread  and  renowned  Asklepiads.  Miltiades  was  of  the 
Fhilaidsd.  Solon  belonged  to  the  Kodridfle.  Herodotus  speaks 
of  HekatsBus,  the  historian,  as  **  genealogizing,  and  tracing  his 
family  to  a  god  in  the  sixteenth  degree."    (Herod.  II,  143.) 

The  several  gentes  were  close  corporations,  and  possessed 
many  privileges.  Each  gens  had  a  common  burial-place,  and 
it  was  an  indictable  offense  to   bury  a  stranger  in  it.    The 
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property  of  any  gennet  who  died  withont  heirs  went  to  the 
genSf  though  after  the  time  of  Solon  he  might  dispose  of  it  bj 
will.  In  case  of  murder,  next  after  the  near  relatives  of  the 
slain,  the  gens  was  authorized  and  required  to  bring  the  mur- 
derer to  trial.  In  some  cases  there  were  mutual  claims  and 
duties  of  mairiage.  Some  gentes  had  common  property,  with 
an  arclion  and  treasurer  of  their  own. 

Such,  tlien,  was  the  gens  ; — a  group  of  families  tracing  their 
descent  from  common  superhuman  ancestors,  bound  together 
by  common  interests,  privileges  and  rights,  and  identifying 
their  descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  by  a  united  worship  of  that  ancestor.  When  or  how  this 
myth  of  superhuman  parentage  took  its  place  as  an  historical 
fact,  on  what  principle  the  several  families  came  together  into 
the  same  gens,  whether  these  families  may  not  have  had  a 
common  human  ancestor  in  the  remote  past — ^these  and  other 
like  questions  we  have  not  the  means  of  answering.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that,  at  the  commencement  of  authentic  his- 
tory, there  were  such  groups  of  families,  more  or  lees  in  num- 
ber, distributed  throughout  Attica,  claiming  descent  from  the 
superhuman  progenitors  and  autochthonous  settlers  of  the  land, 
and,  as  such,  constituting  the  people  of  Attica.  But  it  was 
not  the  simple  union  of  the  gentes  that  constituted  the  People; 
there  was  a  combination  of  those  gentes  into  larger  bodies, 
and  of  these  larger  bodies  into  others  still  larger,  through 
which  the  Body  Politic  was  at  last  formed.  For,  besides  the 
grouping  of  families  into  gentes,  there  was  a  grouping  of 
gentes  into  Brotherhoods  or  Phratries ;  then,  a  further  group- 
ing of  phratries  into  tribes ;  and  finally,  a  grouping  of  the 
four  tribes  into  one  body — the  people  of  Attica.  According 
to  the  views  of  the  ancient  writers,  thirty  families  constituted 
a  gens,  thirty  gentes  a  phratry,  and  three  phratries  a  tribe — 
making  the  whole  people  to  consist  of  just  ten  thousand  eight 
hundred  families.  But  though  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  this  proportion  cannot  rest  on  any  solid  basis,  since 
the  number  of  families  must  have  been  continually  fluctua- 
ting. 

But  a   mere  mechanical  division  and  combination  of  this 
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kind  would  soon  have  fallen  to  pieces,  unless  there  bad  been 
connected  with  it  that  which  gave  a  living  coherence  to  the 
parts.  This  living  principle  was  found  in  the  social  and  relig- 
ions nature  of  man,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  carefully 
these  sentiments  were  cultivated.  First,  each  family  had 
its  own  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies ;  these  were  celebrated  by 
the  head  of  the  family  alone,  and  none  but  members  of  the 
family  were  admitted  to  them.  Next,  each  gens  had  pecu- 
liar religious  festivals  and  ceremonies,  wherein  the  common 
divine  ancestor  was  worshiped  and  honored.  Again,  the 
twelve  phratries,  each  by  itself,  celebrated  an  annual  festival, 
called  the  Apaturia,  (airacoupia,  from  A— ofiua,  iogethei*^  and  irarpla, 
lineage^  or  perhaps,  (pparpia,  brotherhood.)  The  Apaturia  lasted 
three  days.  The  first  day  was  called  the  day  of  the  feast, 
(Jopiria,)  on  which  the  phrators  feasted  together;  the  second 
day  was]  called  the  day  of  the  sacrifice,  (avol^H'v,)  on  which 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  Zeus  Phratorius  and  to  Athene.  The 
third  day  was  the  day  of  registration,  called  xoupiwrij,  (from 
xoupo^  or  n^p^y  a  boy.)  The  feeling  of  ancestry  was  peculiarly 
strong  among  the  Athenians.  To  preserve  the  purity  of  de- 
scent and  the  legitimacy  of  birth,  was  one  of  the  roost  im- 
portant cares  of  the  gennets  and  phrators.  Each  newly 
married  woman  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  phratry  of  her 
husband,  and  each  new-born  child  registered  in  the  .phra- 
try of  its  father.  The  person  who  introduced  the  child  had 
to  swear  to  its  legitimacy,  and  objection  might  be  made  to  the 
proceeding,  if  any  one  thought  there  were  su£Bicient  grounds 
for  doing  so.  An  offering  to  Zeus  Phratrius,  and  gifts  to  the 
phrators,  ratified  the  solemn  act.  The  introduction  into  the 
gens  was  more  strictly  of  a  private,  domestic  nature,  and  less 
is  known  of  it.  Moreover,  all  the  four  tribes  were  united 
together  by  tlie  common  worship  of  Apollo  Patrons,  since 
Apollo  was  the  father  of  Ion,  and  from  the  four  sons  of  Ion 
the  four  tribes  traced  their  descent.  Thus,  through  these 
social  festivities  and  religious  ceremonies  were  the  several 
groups  within  the  body  politic'— the  gens,  the  phratry,  and 
the  tribe — united  and  bound  together  into  one  harmonious 
Kving  whole.    How  strong  these  sentiments  of  fellowship  and 
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family  union  became,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  amidst  all 
sabsequent  changes  of  the  government  the  gens  and  the 
phratrj  remained,  with  all  their  social  and  religious  rites,  a 
living  thing,  as  long  as  the  Athenian  people  had  a  free,  po- 
litical existence. 

But  this  social  and  religions  constitution  of  the  people, 
though  of  the  utmost  importance  in  ascertaining  the  citizen- 
ship and  preserving  its  purity,  and  though  diffusing  its  influ- 
ence through  every  part  of  the  civil  administration,  was  not  in 
itself  suflicient  for  all  the  purposes  of  government.  We  come, 
then,  to  speak  of  another  division,  which  had  in  view  to  facili- 
tate the  administration  of  state  affairs. 

Co-existent  with  the  division  of  Xkki^  people  intogentes  and 
phratries,  we  find  a  division  of  the  territory  of  Attica  into 
small  districts  or  townships.  There  were  forty-eight  such  dis- 
tricts called  naukraries,  (from  the  verb,  vaiw,  to  dwell  or  in- 
habit,) and  embracing  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  inhabited  a 
given  territory.  This  was  the  ultimate  territorial  division,  and 
was  like  the  division  into  townships  among  us.  Each  naukrary 
had  its  proper  limits  and  its  appropriate  oflBicers.  In  order  to 
connect  this  territorial  division  with  the  social  and  religious 
divisions  of  the  people  into  gentes  and  phratries,  the  naukra- 
ries were  so  arranged  that  twelve  of  them  belonged  to  each 
tribe,  and  then  within  the  tribe,  four  of  these  were  arranged  to- 
gether, forming  a  larger  territorial  division,  called  the  trit- 
tys,  (or  third  part,)  like  a  county  composed  of  townships.  In 
reality,  therefore,  the  aggregate  of  the  naukrars  in  the  nau- 
kraries was  the  same  as  that  of  the  gennete  in  the  gentes.  It 
was  the  same  citizenship,  but  differently  subdivided. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  subdivisions  and  ag- 
gregations of  the  people,  we  add  two  remarks.  First,  outude 
this  citizeqship  of  Attica,  as  we  have  explained  it,  there  was  a 
large  population,  partly  of  freemen  and  partly  of  slaves,  and 
this  outside  body  of  people  had  its  influence  on  subsequent  his- 
tory. 

Secondly,  within  the  citizenship  itself,  there  was  the  great- 
est diversity  of  condition  in  life.  This  citizenship,  dependent 
as  it  was  on  descent  from  the  exalted  and  superhuman  progeni- 
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tors  of  the  country,  was  indeed  a  kind  of  aristocracy  in  itself, 
yet  there  were  some  gentes  far  more  honored  and  venerated 
than  the  rest,  and  in  the  gentes  some  families  of  very  superior 
wealth  and  power.  Thus,  as  Grote  says,  ^^  The  EumolpidsB 
and  Kerykes,  who  supplied  the  hierophant  and  superintended 
the  mysteries  of  the  Eleusinian  Demeter,and  the  Bntadae,  who 
furnished  tlie  priestess  of  Athene  Folias,  as  well  as  the  priest 
of  Poseidon  Erechtheus  in  the  acropolis,  seemed  to  have  been 
reverenced  above  all  the  other  gentes/'  Besides,  there 
were  families  in  the  gentes,  who  were  distinguished  by  great 
wealth  and  power.  These  families  formed  a  class  within  the  citi- 
zenship, and  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Eupatrids.  They 
were  the  nobles  of  the  land,  and  constituted  an  oligarchy, 
which  had  the  control  of  all  matters,  sacred  and  profane. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  rulers  by  whom  the  ad- 
ministration of  government  was  carried  on.  But,  here,  either 
the  number  of  rulers  was  very  small,  or  our  knowlege  is  very 
limited.  For,  we  know  only  the  archons,  the  Areopagus,  and 
the  prytanes  of  the  nancraries. 

The  duties  of  the  archons,  which  were  both  administrative 
and  judicial,  were  classified  and  distributed.  The  first  ar- 
chon,  called  Eponymus,  from  giving  his  name  to  the  year, 
or,  simply,  the  archon,  attended  to  disputes  arising  from  the 
gentile  and  phratric  relations.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  estates  of  those  who  died  without  children  went  to  the 
gens  or  phratry,  and  this  would  give  rise  to  many  controver- 
sies. Indeed,  the  question  of  citizenship  and  inheritances 
through  these  relations  was  an  abundant  source  of  litigation 
to  the  latest  days  of  the  democracy.  In  connection  with  this 
c^ce,  the  first  archon  was  the  guardian  of  widows  and  or- 
phans. The  second  archon,  called  basileus,  or  king  archon, 
attended  to  disputes  arising  from  religions  matters,  and  had 
the  charge  of  cases  of  homicide.  The  third  archon,  called 
the  polemarch,  led  the  forces  in  war,  and  had  as  his  civil  ju- 
risdiction the  disputes  between  citizens  and  non-citizens.  The 
remaining  six  archons,  called  the  thesmothetse  archons,  pre- 
sided over  controversies  between  citizen  and  citizen  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life, — over  everything  except  those  just 
mentioned.    Although  called  thesmothetas,  it  is  not  to  be  un- 
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deretood  that  these  archooH  were  either  lawgiyers  or  adminis- 
trators  of  laws,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  words.  For  there 
were  at  this  time  no  written  laws.  They  must  hare  decided 
individoal  cases,  either  according  to  prevalent  usages  or  the 
ordinary  jadgments  of  common  sense. 

The  Senate  of  the  Areopagns  was  one  of  the  primitive  insti- 
tutions of  Attica,  the  first  establishment  of  which  lies  beyond 
the  bounds  of  authentic  history.  It  was  at  first,  perhaps,  a 
body  of  consultation,  attending  upon  the  kings,  and  after- 
wards upon  the  archons.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the 
Solonian  senate,  its  functions  were  limited,  and  it  became  a 
judicial  body,  a  court  rather  than  a  senate.  Both  the  ar- 
chons and  the  senate  were  selected  from  the  Eupatrids,  and 
chosen  by  them.  These  magistracies  extended  their  domaim 
over  the  whole  territory. 

Each  naucrary  had  its  own  local  officer.  He  was  called 
the  prytanis  of  the  naucrary,  (irpj^amc,  from  •'f^,  irpwi^)  the 
first  man  of  the  naucrary,  like  the  select  man .  with  us.  It 
was  through  the  naucraries  that  the  public  contributions 
were  levied,  and  the  military  forces  furnished. 

We  thus  have  before  us,  on  the  one  hand,  the  body  of  citi- 
zens in  Attica,  as  they  existed  at  the  commencement  of  au- 
thentic history,  in  683  B.  C. ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  body 
of  magistrates — ^archons,  prytanes  and  senate — ^by  whom  the 
country  was  governed.  At  this  time,  be  it  observed,  there 
was  no  civil  code,  nor  any  legislative  body  to  enact  law& 
There  was  no  commerce ;  even  the  Pirsus  was  not  yet  set- 
tled. Athens  was  not  extended  much  beyond  the  acropolis 
rock ;  the  people,  principally  tillers  of  the  soil  and  handicrafls- 
men,  together  with  the  nobler  families,  living  in  the  country, 
on  the  Athenian  plain,  in  Mesogea,  on  the  seaboard,  and  the 
more  monntainous  tracts. 

This  state  of  things  continued  about  two  generations,  (from 
688  B.  C.  to  624  B.  C.,)  when  the  first  great  step  in  advance- 
ment was  taken.  We  refer  to  tlie  introduction  of  written 
laws.  When  we  consider  that  the  entire  religious  and  civil 
power  in  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  nobles,  and 
that  the  Areopagus  and  the  archons,  who  were  chosen  from 
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and  by  the  Enpatrids,  exercised  an  entirely  arbitrary  au- 
thority over  the  prosperity  and  lives  of  the  people,  it  will  not 
seem  strange  that  there  should  have  been  a  vast  amount  of 
oppression,  and  that  this  should  go  on  to  increase  until  at 
length  relief  must  come ;  if  not  given,  it  will  be  taken  by 
force.  Eelief  was  conceded.  Draco,  one  of  the  thesmothetse 
archons  for  the  year  621  B.  C,  was  authorized  to  form  a  code 
of  written  laws,  or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  to  reduce 
existing  laws  to  writing.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he 
modified  some  of  them ;  we  know,  at  least,  that  he  made 
modifications  in  the  usages  relating  to  homicide.  Draco  was 
the  first  lawgiver  to  discriminate  the  di^erent  kinds  of  homi- 
cide, to  ordidn  different  modes  of  trial,  and  to  assign  penalties 
according  to  different  degrees  of  guilt  Hitherto  all  cases  of 
homicide  were  tried  before  the  Areopagus,  and  for  some  rea- 
sons unknown  to  us  that  court  was  compelled  to  condemn  all 
who  were  proved  to  have  committed  the  act  But  Draco  dis- 
tinguished involuntary  and  excusable  homicide  from  murder 
with  malice  prepense,  and  ordered  accusations  to  be  tried 
before  different  tribunals.  Cases  of  involuntary  homicide 
were  tried  in  the  Palladium,  and  those  of  excusable  homicide 
in  the  Delphinium.  The  punishment  for  involuntary  homicide 
was  exile,  and  if  one  in  exile  should  be  charged  with  murder 
he  was  tried  in  a  place  near  the  seashore,  called  the  Phreattys, 
he  being  considered  impure,  and,  therefore,  prohibited  from 
entering  the  country.  Sittings  were  held  at  the  Prytaneium 
(Town  House)  to  try  inanimate  objects,  which  had  caused 
death  without  the  intervention  of  human  hands,  and  the  ob- 
ject proved  to  have  been  thus  instrumental  of  death  was  form- 
ally carried  beyond  the  border.  All  other  cases  were  tried 
before  the  Areopagus.  It  was  obviously  necessary  to  deter- 
mine to  what  court  any  given  case  was  to  be  assigned,  and 
this  was  done  by  the  king  archon.  Those  cases,  which  were 
tried  in  the  Palladium,  the  Delphinium,  the  Phreattys,  and  the 
Prytaneium  were  determined  by  a  court  composed  of  fifty-two 
judges,  called  tlie  Ephetae,  and  perhaps  this  same  body  sat 
also  with  the  Areopagites.  These  regnlations  of  Draco  con- 
cerning homicide  existed  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  though 
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most  of  his  laws  were  repealed  bj  Solon,  and  the  rest  had 
perished.  By  Aristotle,  the  laws  of  Draco  were  pronounced 
cmel  and  bloody,  and  ever  since  his  time  they  have  been 
made  the  symbol  of  whatever  is  harsh  and  severe  in  laws. 
This  character  is  doubtless  correct  But  it  is  little  likely  tiiat 
Draco,  chosen  to  give  relief  to  the  oppressed  people,  would, 
in  reducing  usages  and  ordinances  to  written  laws,  have  made 
them  more  cruel;  the  cruelty  must  be  attributed  either  to  the 
barbarism  of  the  age  or  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  In  the 
only  case  with  which  we  arc  acquainted,  the  case  of  homicide, 
he  made  them  more  just  and  humane.  Draco  made  no  change 
in  the  government,  introduced  no  new  officers,  nor  in  any  way 
altered  the  institutions  of  the  country.  His  great  merit  was 
that  he  took  from  the  magistracy  the  power  of  arbitrary  de- 
cision, and  compelled  them  to  administer  justice  according  to 
well-defined,  established,  and  written  laws. 

But  written  laws  would  only  shield  from  the  caprice  of  tlie 
individual  ruler ;  the  laws  themselves  were  as  cruel  as  ever, 
and  the  people  were  more  and  more  oppressed,  till,  at  length, 
they  rose  in  resistance.  At  this  juncture,  the  Eupatridshad 
the  wisdom  to  yield,  and  made  Solon  arbiter  to  settle  all 
diffSerences.  We  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  important  eras 
in  Athenian  history.  At  this  time,  a  radical  change  was  made 
in  the  government,  for,  though  it  was  still  oligarchical,  it  was 
an  oligarchy  which  had  within  itself  the  seeds  of  revolution. 
The  foundations  of  the  subsequent  democracy  were  laid, 
though  unconsciously,  by  Solon. 

What  Solon  did,  may  be  distributed  under  three  heads :  re- 
lief of  the  people  from  present  oppression,  and  protection 
against  a  recurrence  of  such  an  evil ;  a  remodeling  of  the 
Athenian  Constitution  of  State ;  and  a  Civil  Code. 

I.  Rklxet  of  the  Pboplb. — Solon  entered  upon  his  archon* 
ship  in  594,  B.  C.  thirty  years  after  the  time  of  Draco,  and 
nearly  a  century  from  Uie  commencement  of  authentic  history 
in  683  B.  C.  At  this  time  the  Eupatrids  owned  most  of  the 
land  in  Attica,  the  remainder  being  distributed  among  small 
landholders.  But  their  small  farms  were  nearly  all  mortgaged 
to  the  wealtliy  nobles,  and  both  small  landholders  and  ten* 
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ants,  who  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  population,  were  heavily 
in  debt  to  them.  According  to  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
the  owners  of  the  mortgaged  estates  might  at  any  moment  be 
driven  irom  them,  and  the  debtors  were  liable  to  be  sold  into 
slavery.  Many  of  the  debtors  had  already  been  reduced  to 
slavery,  others  had  sold  their  children,  and  others  still  had 
gone  into  foreign  lands.  By  a  single  measure,  called  the 
Seisachtheia,  or  shaking  off  of  burdens,  Solon  canceled  all 
contracts  in  which  the  debtor  had  pledged  his  own  person  as 
security,  and  annulled  all  existing  mortgages.  He  also  re^ 
stored  to  freedom  all  who  had  been  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
repm*chased  in  foreign  lands  many  insolvents  who  had  been 
sold  as  slaves ;  at  the  same  time,  he  prohibited,  for  the  future, 
contracts  in  which  the  person  of  the  debtor  should  be  pledged 
as  security,  and  took  from  the  father  the  power  of  selling  his 
children  into  bondage.  But  as  this  measure  would  naturally 
impair  the  ability  even  of  the  middle  class  to  pay  their  debts, 
Solon  sought  relief  for  them  by  a  debasement  of  the  coin, 
through  which  one  hundred  drachms  of  the  new  coinage  con- 
tained no  more  silver  than  seventy-three  of  the  old.  He  also 
restored  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  those  who  have  suffered 
civil  disfranchisement  through  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  the 
archons.  These  measures  reotored  harmony  between  the  Eu- 
patrids  and  the  people. 

n.   REMODELmO  OF  THB    OONSTITDTION  OF    TEffl  SrATE. — ^The 

remodeling  which  Solon  affected  was  rather  in  the  way 
of  addition  than  of  change.  All  the  existing  arrangements  and 
institutions  remained  unaltered  ;  the  gentes  and  phratries, 
the  naucraries  and  trittyes,  the  four  tribes,  the  archons  and 
naukrars,  and  the  Areopagus.  Instead  of  tearing  down  the 
structure  or  making  alterations  in  it,  he  added  new  parts,  but 
in  such  way  as  not  to  mar  the  symmetry  of  the  whole.  What 
Solon  added  to  the  constitution  of  the  state  centered  mainly 
in  two  things  ;  in  the  enlargement  of  the  field  from  which  ru- 
lers might  be  selected,  and  in  the  introduction  of  popular  suf-^ 
frage.  Hitherto,  the  archons  and  the  naukrars,  and  the 
Areopagus,  had  been  both  taken  from  and  elected  by  the  nobili- 
ty, the  Eupatrids.      Solon  now  made  these  offices  accessible 
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to  a  larger  class  of  citizens,  and  enlarged  the  electoral  fran- 
chise so  that  their  election  was  made  bj  the  vote  of  aU  the 
citizens.  Bat  he  attained  these  ends  only  through  a  complica* 
ted  system  of  checks  and  compensations.  In  order  to  compen- 
sate for  limiting  the  eUffOnUty  to  office  to  a  small  class  of  the 
wealthy,  he  made  the  decUon  to  offi>ce  dependent  on  nniversal 
suffrage.  In  order  to  check  the  evils  attendant  upon  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people  with  nniversal  suffrage,  he  instituted  a  sen- 
ate of  the  wealthy  to  direct  and  control  its  deliberations.  In 
order  to  restrain  the  rulers  who  were  chosen,  he  subjects  them 
to  a  trial,  at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  by  tlie  assembly  which 
elects  them.  And,  finally,  he  balances  the  honors  enjoyed  by 
the  wealthy  in  the  way  of  office,  by  an  extra  amount  of  the 
burdens  of  society,  in  the  way  of  taxation  and  public  service ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  tonutrk  out  definitely  the  class- 
es from  which  the  officers  were  to  be  taken,  he  makes  a  new 
division  of  the  people.  We  have  then  to  examine  these  throe 
things  introduce  by  Solon  : 

1.  The  division  of  the  people  into  new  classes  ; 

2.  The  popular  assembly  ;  and, 

3.  The  aristocratic  senate. 

1.  The  Division  of  the  People  a^^cording  to  Property. — It  is 
obvious  that  the  division  of  the  people  into  naukraries,  being  a 
mere  local  division,  could  not  furnish  any  satisfactory  mode  of 
defining  the  class  from  which  the  magistrates  were  to  be  taken. 
There  would  be  no  propriety  in  taking  them  from  a  particular 
locality.  Kor  would  the  division  of  the  people  into  gentes,  ac- 
cording to  birth,  do  any  better,  since,  so  far  as  mere  birth  was 
concerned,  every  Athenian  citizen  was  regarded  as  descended 
from  a  noble,  heroic,  superhuman  progenitor.  Nothing,  then, 
remained  but  to  make  a  new  division  founded  on  property. 
The  thought  of  this  might  have  been  suggested  by  the  some- 
what indefinite  distinction  existing  between  the  Eupatrids  and 
the  other  citizens.  For  the  Eupatrids  were  not  more  distin- 
guished by  descent  from  the  more  noble  of  the  progenitors 
of  the  people  than  they  were  by  the  possession  of  great  landed 
estates.  Nothing  in  the  growth  of  constitutions  is  arbitrary. 
We  have  said  that  Solon  added  to  the  Athenian  constitution 
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rather  than  made  changes  in  it,  yet  these  additions  were  both 
suggested  by  and  were  in  keeping  with  that  which  already  ex« 
isted. 

In  dividing  the  people  into  classes,  according  to  property, 
Solon  founded  the  division,  not  on  capital,  but  on  income^  and 
he  determined  the  income  by  measures  of  grain.  1.  All  whose 
income  amounted  to  five  hundred  measures  (medimni)  of  grain, 
or  over,  formed  the  first  class,  and  were  called  Pentakosio- 
medimni.  2.  All  whose  income  was  between  three  hun- 
dred and  five  himdred  measures,  formed  the  second  class,  and 
were  called  knights,  as  possessing  enough  property  to  keep  a 
war-horse.  3.  All  whose  income  was  between  two  and  thi'ee 
hundred  measures,  formed  the  third  class,  and  were  called 
zengitsB,  as  possessing  enough  property  to  keep  a  yoke  of 
cattle.  4.  All  whose  income  was  under  two  hundred  meas- 
ures, formed  the  fourth  class,  and  these  constituted  the  large 
majority  of  the  citizens.  The  members  of  this  class  were  called 
thetes,  not  as  being  serfs,  but  as  the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil, 
either  on  their  own  small  estates  or  as  tenants. 

This  arrangement  implies  a  valuation,  and  a  registration  of 
income,  but  how  this  was  done  we  are  not  informed.  Most  of 
the  property  in  Attica  was  in  real  estate,  but  still  the  income 
of  personal  property  might  have  been  included.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  also,  that  these  new  classes  were  formed  entirely 
from  the  members  of  tJie  four  tribes.  Solon  did  not  enlarge 
the  body  of  the  citizens ;  he  only  made  changes  within  it. 

We  have  said  that  one  object  of  this  classification  was  to 
designate  the  bodies  from  which  rulers  and  magistrates  were  to 
be  elected.  Thus,  the  archons  and  perhaps  the  nankrars  were 
taken  solely  from  the  first  class — the  pentakosiomedimni,  the 
five  hundred  measure  men,  the  millionaires.  From  the  same 
class,  together  with  the  knights  and  the  zeugites,  were  elected 
the  senate  of  four  hundred.  It  is  obvious  that  the  government 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocratic  classes.  This  clas- 
sification was  also  the  basis  of  taxation.  The  tax  was  laid 
on  the  income, — as  they  had  no  registration  of  capital, — ^but, 
since  Solon  sought  to  make  the  higher  classes  pay  more  in 
proportion  to  their  income  than  the  classes  below  them,  the  in- 
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come  of  tlie  first  class  was  multiplied  by  twelve,  that  of  the 
second  by  ten,  and  that  of  the  third  by  five,  and  the  products 
of  these  multiplications  formed  the  taxable  cajntal  on  which 
the  assessment  was  levied.  Thus,  the  poorest  pentakosiome- 
dimnns,  having  an  income  of  five  hundred  measures  of  grain, 
equivalent  to  five  hundred  drachms,  and  a  taxable  capital  of 
six  thousand  drachms,  would  paj,  on  a  tax  of  one  jm*  centum^ 
sixty  drachms ;  the  poorest  knight,  with  an  income  of  three 
hundred  drachms,  and  a  taxable  capital  of  three  thousand 
drachms,  would  pay  thirty  drachms,  and  the  poorest  zeugite, 
with  an  income  of  two  hundred  drachms  and  a  taxable  capital 
of  one  thousand  drachms,  would  pay  ten  drachms,  whereas,  in 
an  equal  apportionment,  the  knights  would  have  paid  thirty- 
six  drachms  instead  of  thirty,  and  the  zengite  twenty-four  in- 
stead of  ten ;  or,  on  that  taxable  capital  in  which  the  third 
class  pays  ten  drachms,  the  second  pays  twenty,  and  the  first 
twenty-four  drachms.  The  fourth  class  was  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, and  this  olass  comprized  the  large  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens. But  direct  taxation  was  not  frequent,  most  of  the  reve- 
nue being  derived  from  customs.  Hie  direct  tax  was  mostly 
a  war  tax.  Besides  the  taxes,  the  higher  classes  bad  the 
additional  burden  of  furnishing  the  principal  troops,  for,  in  a 
military  expedition,  the  second  class  furnished  the  cavalry,  the 
third  the  heavy  armed  troops,  while  the  fourth  supplied  only 
the  light  armed,  though  this  difference  might  be  regarded  as 
an  honor  rather  than  a  burden.  But,  on  the  whole,  while  the 
rich  receive  the  honors,  they  bear  the  burdens.  They  pay  full 
price,  yet  the  price  is  equitably  graduated  according  to  the 
honors  received.  Property  qualification  for  office  is  not  un- 
known among  us,  but  it  points  to  no  well  defined  class  of  citi- 
zens ;  the  Solonian  classification,  on  the  contrary,  marks  out  an 
honorary  class,  and  gives  a  distinct  rank — a  recognized  position 
in  society.  This  great  and  recognized  distinction  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  by  which  the  rich  enjoyed  the  honors  of 
government  and  bore  the  chief  burdens  of  society,  while  the 
poor  had  only  the  power  of  electing  to  office,  is  worthy  of 
special  notice  as  having  a  great  infiuence  in  the  development 
of  the  Athenian  state. 
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2.  The  Popular  Assembly. — ^This  assembly  was  called,  ac- 
cording to  Qrote,  the  Helisea,  (fjXi'otia  from  aXij^  thronged^  crowd- 
ed^ It  was  composed  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  four  tribes  at 
the  least;  Grote  is  of  opinion  that  "  all  persons  not  included  in 
the  four  tribes,  whatever  their  grade  or  fortune  might  be,  were 
on  the  same  level  in  respect  to  political  privileges  as  the  fourth 
and  poorest  class  of  the  Solonian  census.''  There  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  to  be  any  positive  proof  of  this.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Grote  seems  to  be  somewhat  forgetAil  upon  this  point.  For 
he  afterwards  says,  in  speaking  of  the  changes  made  by 
Kleisthenes,  that  **both  before  and  since  Solon,"  "  none  of  the 
residents  in  Attica,  except  those  included  in  some  gens  or 
phratry,  had  any  part  in  the  political  franchise." — (Vol.  iv, 
chap.  81.)  This  assembly  was  not  a  representative  assembly ; 
all  the  citizens  of  Attica  were  obliged  to  be  present  in  per 
son  at  the  meetings,  if  they  would  exercise  the  privileges  of  as- 
sembly men.  This  always  continued  to  be  the  case.  The  idea 
of  a  representative  democracy  never  developed  itself  in  Greece. 
The  privileges  of  this  assembly  were,  first,  to  elect  by  vote  of 
hand  all  the  magistrates,  the  archons,  the  naukrars,  and  the 
senate  of  four  hundred,  but  as  already  said,  to  elect  them 
from  the  higher  classes.  The  second  privilege  was  of  a 
judicial  character.  The  archons  and  magistrates,  after  their 
year  of  office  had  expired,  were  accountable  to  the  helisea  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  performed  their  magisterial 
duties.  There  may  have  been  a  sort  of  scrutiny  before  this  in 
the  hands  of  the  Eupatrids  which  paved  the  way  for  this 
power  conferred  upon  the  people,  but  it  was  a  novel  thing  in 
the  Grecian  world  to  make  the  oligarchical  Eupatrids  respon- 
sible for  their  conduct  '*  to  the  rabble  of  freemen,-'  as  they 
would  view  it.  The  election  and  trial  of  the  magistrates  wa^ 
the  first  step  towards  the  Grecian  democracy ;  it  was  a  revo- 
lution in  the  oligarchies  and  despotisms  which  then  prevailed 
in  Greece.  Tlie  scrutiny  and  trial  of  all  magistrates  after  the 
expiration  of  their  office  became  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  thous^h  in  its  full  devel- 
opment it  brought  with  it  many  evils.  The  American  democ- 
racies have  only  the  slow  and  tedious  method  of  impeach- 

voL.  xvra  44 
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raent,  borrowed  from  the  EDglish  practice ;  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  we  ought  not  to  have  a  more  expedi- 
tions mode  of  dealing  with  magistrates — especially  with  those 
connected  with  elections,  who  often  use  the  power  entrusted  to 
them  in  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  manner. 

8.  The  Senate  qfFcut  Hu$hdred. — ^The  senate  was  composed 
of  four  hundred  members,  one  hundred  from  each  tribe, 
elected  by  the  Heliaea,  and  from  the  higher  classes.  Solon 
established  this  body  as  a  check  upon  the  assembly.  It  pre- 
pared the  business  which  was  to  be  brought  before  it,  and 
nothing  could  come  before  this  body  which  had  not  been 
passed  upon  by  the  senate.  The  senate  subsequently  suffered 
changes,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to  it  here  as  the 
oligarchical  counterbalance  of  the  popular  assembly. 

Such  are  the  additions  which  Solon  made  to  the  abeolate  oli- 
garchy of  Attica.  Demosthenes  and  the  orators  of  his  day  called 
him  the  friend  of  the  people, — h^^uk^ — ^but  Solon  was  no  demo- 
crat He  says  of  himself,  ^*  that  he  stood  betweea  the  people 
and  the  wealthy,  and  cast  a  strong  shield  over  both,  and  permit- 
ted neither  to  prevail  over  the  other  unjustly."  AristoUe  says 
that  Solon  gave  to  the  people  the  power  which  was  necessary 
for  them — "  to  elect  and  try  the  magistrates,  since  without  this, 
the  people  would  be  slaves  and  enemies  to  the  state."  Bot, 
though  no  democrat,  Solon  laid  the  foundation  of  the  democ- 
racy ;  in  giving  the  people  authority  '^  to  elect  and  try  magis- 
trates," he  put  a  power  in  their  hands,  which  in  the  end  gave 
them  eveiything. 

IIL  A  Civn.  CoDB. — ^This  code  which  was  adopted  in 
mass,  became  the  common  law  of  Attica  for  all  the  subsequent 
ages.  We  cannot  go  into  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
in  his  laws,  Solon  displayed  the  same  superiority  to  his  age, 
and  the  same  comprehensive  foresight  as  in  his  institutions  of 
state.  We  notice  especially  the  favor  which  he  extended 
to  the  useful  arts,  bandicrafba  and  trades.  Hitherto  in  Attica, 
and  generally  in  Greece,  arms,  athletic  exercises,  and  agricul- 
ture had  been  regarded  as  the  only  manly  employments.  The 
occupations  of  the  workshop  and  trade  had  been  held  in  lit- 
tle esteem,  as  befitting  only  slaves.    But  Solon,  by  special 
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laws,  gave  encouragement  to  the  town  population,  who  were 
chiefly  engaged  in  these  pursuits,  and  thus  became  the  found- 
er of  the  Athenian  commerce,  while  the  town  population, 
though  vrithout  any  intention  onhis  part,  became  the  principal 
agents  of  converting  the  constitution,  as  Solon  left  it — a  limited 
oligarchy — into  a  pure  democracy. 

Whether  we  regard  Solon  as  pacificator,  reconciling  by 
bold  and  decisive  measures  the  two  hostile  and  angry  parties 
into  which  the  country  had  come  to  be  divided,  or  as  the 
founder  of  a  state  bringing  about  with  far-sighted  sagacity, 
far  beyond  his  age,  a  peaceful  revolution,  and  establishing  in- 
stitutions which  laid  the  foundation  of  Athenian  prosperity,  or 
as  law-giver,  building  up  a  body  of  laws,  which  outlasted  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  state,  until  the  state  ceased  to  exist, 
we  must  regard  him  not  only  as  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  but  as  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  any  country. 

The  institutions  of  Solon  remained  unchanged  for  one  gen- 
eration, (694-560  B.  0.,)  and  were  succeeded  by  the  despotism 
of  Peisistratus.  The  despotism  of  Peieistratus  and  his  family 
lasted  fifty  years,  (660-610  B.  0.)  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, tliat  Peisistratus  made  any  important  change  in  these  in- 
stitutions. The  despotism  of  Peisistratus  was  followed  by  the 
democracy  introduced  by  Kleisthenes.  We  proceed  to  that 
important  era  in  the  constitutional  history  of  Attica. 

The  nature  of  the  revolution,  for  it  was  a  revolution,  brought 
about  by  Kleisthenes,  is  indicated  by  a  single  expression  of 
Herodotus:  ^^Kleisthenes  made  friends  of  the  people," — 
«'potfffrctipi^fiTai.  What  Kleisthenes  did  may  be  arranged  under 
three  heads.  He  enlarged  the  citizenship,  so  as  to  make  it 
comprehend  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica ;  he 
gave  a  greatly  increased  political  power  to  the  senate  and  the 
assembly ;  and  he  enlarged  the  eligibility  to  ofiice. 

1.  With  respect  to  CiUzetiehip. — We  have  already  seen  that 
the  political  history  of  Attica  commenced — ^limiting  ourselves 
to  the  beginning  of  authentic  history,  in  683,  B.  0. — with  a 
clearly  determined  body  of  citizens,  arranged  in  gentes  and 
phratries,  and  collected  into  tribes,  and  all  descended,  as  they 
held,  from  heroic,  superhuman  progenitors,  or  perhaps  we 
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should  say,  we  found  them  then  in  existence.  That  body  still 
exists.  Neither  Draco  nor  Solon  changed  tlie  bonndaries  which 
confined  it  to  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  legendary  origines 
of  the  country.  The  only  change  had  been  in  its  enlargement, 
from  the  natural  increase  of  the  families.  But  even  at  the 
first,  the  tribes  did  not  embrace  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica, 
and  the  number  outside  these  limits  had  been  continually  in- 
creasing, especially  since  the  time  of  Solon,  whose  laws,  as  we 
have  seen,  tended  to  encourage  emigration  into  the  country, 
and  to  increase  the  town  population.  Not  unlikely  this  outside 
population  was  in  a  majority.  Now,  the  great  thing  which 
Eleisthenes  did  was  to  enlarge  the  body  of  citizens — to  extend 
the  bounds  of  citizenship.  Tliis  he  did — not  by  intruding  new 
families,  unconnected  by  birth,  into  the  gentes,  which  the  feel- 
ing of  family  relationship  would  repudiate, — not  by  forming 
new  gentes,  which  would  have  introduced  foreign  bodies  into  the 
phratries, — not  by  adding  new  tribes  formed  on  different  prin- 
ciples, to  the  ancient  and  venerable  Ionic  tribes, — but  by  redis- 
tricting  the  country  intti  townships,  (^f^w,  boroughs,  wards,) 
and  then  arranging  them  into  tribes.  And  here  we  may  no- 
tice an  instance  of  practical  sagacity ;  continuous  townships 
were  not  placed,  as  a  general  thing,  in  the  same  tribe.  Thus, 
the  wards  Melite,  Eollytus,  Eydatheneon,  Kerameis,  and 
Skambonidee,  which  were  situated  in  Athens,  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent tribes,  thus  preventing  local  rivalries,  between  city  and 
country,  and  tribe  and  tribe.  These  townships  and  tribes  may 
be  compared  with  our  towns  and  counties,  though  the  town- 
ships were  much  smaller  than  with  us.  This  new  arrangement 
involved  some  changes  in  the  existing  one.  Thus,  there  would 
be  no  longer  need  of  the  naukraries,  which  was  also  a  local 
division  of  the  territory,  so  that,  if  not  formally  abolished, 
they  went  out  of  use,  and  the  demes  took  their  place.  The 
four  Ionic  tribes  were  abolished,  though  the  gentes  and  phra- 
tries remained,  with  all  their  rights  and  usages.  Tliis  division 
of  the  country  was  simply  an  application  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  country  had  been  divided  into  naukraries,  to  the 
changed  circumstances  of  the  state.  The  members  of  these 
townships  consisted  of  all  the  native  born  citizens  residing 
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within  their  bounds,  together  with  some  resident  foreigners  and 
some  even  slaves.  At  least,  Herodotus  asserts  that  among 
those  enrolled  as  demots  were  metics  and  slaves,  that  is, 
perhaps,  slaves  who  had  been  freed.  It  is  supposed  there 
were  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  townships.  These 
townships  were  arranged  into  ten  tribes,  and  these  tribes 
contained  the  whole  body  of  Athenian  citizens — the  great 
Athenian  Demos.  If  wo  compare  this  body  of  citizens  with 
that  which  existed  at  the  commencement,  and  which  had 
continued  to  exist  through  the  subsequent  times,  we  shall 
find  the  most  marked  distinctions,  both  in  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  formed  and  in  the  spirit  which  animated  them. 
The  old  Athenian  traced  his  family  through  numerous  human 
generations,  to  heroes  and  demigods,  and  through  this  connec- 
tion alone  became  an  Athenian  citizen.  The  Athenian  of  to- 
day avouched  no  such  claim.  He  was  merely  born  on  the 
soil,  and  free-born.  It  is  true,  there  were  some  foreign  resi- 
dents and  some  slaves,  if  we  take  the  language  of  Herodotus  in 
its  strict  sense,  who  were  counted  as  citizens.  But  this  was 
merely  a  piece  of  good  fortune — that  they  chanced  to  bo  on 
the  soil  at  the  time  the  classification  was  made.  For,  when 
once  completed,  the  classification  admitted  by  virtue  of  its  own 
powers,  only  the  descendants  of  those  first  enrolled  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  ten  tribes.  Tlie  old  citizenship  was  founded  on 
descent  from  heroic,  superhuman  ancestors ;  the  new,  on  birth 
on  the  soil,  with  the  exceptions  above  mentioned.  But  both, 
when  they  were  once  formed,  grew  normally  only  by  natural 
increase.  No  person  outside  these  lines  of  descent  could  be- 
come a  citizen,  except  by  adoption  or  special  vote.  At  this 
point  the  constitutional  history  of  Attica  takes  a  new  start — 
with  its  citizenship  formed  anew,  on  more  expansive  principles, 
and  embracing,  with  the  exception  of  the  slaves,  nearly  the 
whole  existing  population  of  the  country. 

The  ultimate  divisions  of  the  people  for  the  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment was  the  township  or  deme.  Each  dome  had  a  chief 
ruler,  (Demarch,)  a  register  of  members,  (of  Demots,)  a  keeper 
of  the  register,  to  whom  application  for  enrollment  was  made, 
(a  Lexiarch,)  propei'ty,  and  common  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies.   It  could  levy  and  collect  taxes ;  in  short,  it  could  do 
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mncli  of  tliat  which  is  now  done  in  oor  towns  and  cities.  The 
enrollment  of  the  Demots,  or  members  of  the  deme — making 
electors — was  guarded  with  great  care.  It  was  done  at  a  meet* 
ing  of  the  deme,  not  of  a  small  body  of  selectmen,  and  the 
sons  must  have  attained  the  age  of  eighteen.  Adopted  sons 
were  enrolled  in  the  same  way,  though  it  was  necessary  for  the 
adopting  parent  to  authenticate  the  fact  of  adoption  by  oath. 
It  was  said,  however,  there  was  some  cheating  in  making  ^^  na- 
turalized citizens."  Wealthy  non-freemen  would  get  enrolled 
in  the  poorer  demes  on  fictitious  papers  of  adoption.  But  then 
these  fraudulent  members  might  be  rejected  by  a  vote  of  the 
deme,  although  in  all  cases  of  rejection  there  was  an  appeal 
to  the  courts.  It  was  on  an  appeal  of  this  kind  that  Demos- 
thenes delivered  his  oration  against  Eubulides  in  behalf  of 
Euxitheus,  who  charged  him  with  wrongfully  causing  his  ejec- 
tion from  the  citizen^ip.  This  ejection  was  caused  in  a  way 
which  those  acquainted  with  modem  politics  can  easily  under- 
stand. A  law  had  been  passed  to  purge  the  registers  of  the 
demes  of  all  names  that  had  been  wrongfully  enrolled.  The 
deme  Halimusium  had  a  meeting  for  this  purpose,  over  which 
Eubulides  presided.  There  were  seventy-three  demots  to  be 
put  on  oath  as  to  their  citzenship.  But  Eubulides,  instead  of 
hastening  matters,  took  up  most  of  the  time  himself  in  long 
speeches,  so  that  it  was  dark  when  Euxitheus,  who  was  the 
sixtieth  on  the  list,  was  called.  Most  of  the  older  demots  had 
gone  home  into  the  country,  for  this  deme  was  thirty-five  sta- 
dia from  the  city.'^  Not  more  than  thirty  remained,  and  these 
partisans  of  Eubulides.  As  soon  as  Euxitheus  was  called, 
Eubulides  began  at  once  a  severe  attack  upon  him.  Eux- 
itheus demanded  an  adjournment,  but  this  was  refused.  The 
vote  was  taken,  and  he  was  ejected  from  the  citizenship.  Sixty 
votes  were  found  against  him,  though  there  were  present  only 
thirty  voters.  Tlie  EubulidsB  seem  to  have  been  a  political 
family  of  the  modern  stamp.  For  the  orator  informs  us  that 
the  father  of  Eubulides  had  destroyed  the  register  of  the 
deme,  and  in  the  construction  of  a  new  one  managed  to  ex- 

*  The  meetings  of  the  demes  were  held  U  the  dtj  of  Athens. 
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elude  a  number  of  the  demots.  We  have  dwelt  a  little  upon 
this  oration  of  Demosthenes,  as  it  furnishes  much  information 
on  the  general  subject. 

In  imitation  of  the  old  system,  in  which  each  gens,  phratry, 
and  tribe  had  religious  rites  and  festivals  peculiar  to  itself, 
these  new  tribes  had  each  its  chapel,  its  rites  and  festivals,  its 
common  fand  for  these  purposes ;  and  the  festivals  were  held 
in  honor  of  their  eponymous  heroes,  whose  statues  were  placed 
in  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  the  agora. 

2.  The  Political  Power  of  the  Assembly  and  Senate. — ^The 
assembly,  now  called  the  ekkleda,  was  composed  of  the  whole 
body  of  citizens ;  the  senate,  of  five  hundred  citizens,  fifty 
from  each  tribe.  The  relation  of  these  bodies  to  one  another 
was  peculiar,  though  similar  bodies  with  us  have  somewhat 
that  resembles  it.  The  assembly  was  a  purely  popular  body. 
The  people  themselves,  not  their  representatives,  met  in  assem- 
bly. The  demots,  however  remote  they  might  be  from  Athens, 
must  be  present  in  person,  if  present  at  all.  It  is  a  little  sin- 
gular that  in  the  early  times  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  a 
similar  custom  prevailed.  The  electors  of  the  whole  colony 
were  obliged  to  go  to  Hartford  to  cast  their  votes.  Subse- 
quently to  this,  the  votes  were  sent  by  a  messenger,  the  names 
of  those  voting  being  authenticated  by  a  registry  kept  at  the 
capital.  At  length  the  townships  were  made  into  voting  dis- 
tricts, and  the  votes  were  cast  in  them.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  how  little  of  pure  democracy  exists  with  us.  Town- 
meetings  are  almost,  if  not  the  only  popular  assemblies  for  the 
transaction  of  public  business.  All  other  meetings  of  the  peo- 
ple are  to  choose  persons  to  represent  them,  and  every  legisla- 
tive assembly  is  a  representative  one.  Indeed,  the  election  of 
representatives  and  of  magistrates  has  come  to  be  the  test  of 
democracy.  It  was  quite  otherwise  at  Athens.  The  Athenians 
knew  nothing  of  representative  bodies.  Every  Athenian  citi- 
zen was  a  member  of  the  legislature ;  he  not  only  helped  to 
elect  rulers,  but  also  to  transact  public  business.  The  people 
met  together  in  assembly  to  make  statutes,  to  receive  ambas- 
sadors, to  negotiate  treaties  of  peace,  to  declare  war,  and  the 
like.    This  power  they  delegated  to  no  representative.    Be- 
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sides,  the  suffrage  which  the  assembly  exercised  was  almost 
universal  suffrage.  This  is  the  one  great  distinction  between 
Athenian  and  American  democracy ;  the  one  is  the  direct  rule 
of  the  people  themselves,  the  other  is  the  rule  of  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

The  senate,  though  drafted  from  the  tribes,  neither  repre- 
sented the  tribes  nor  the  body  of  the  people.  It  was  a  coun- 
selor to  the  people  themselves  convened  in  assembly,  rather 
than  a  representative  of  them.  Neither  was  it  an  oligarchical 
body,  acting  as  a  check  upon  the  people  in  favor  of  the  wealthy. 
Such  was  the  office  of  the  Solonian  senate,  where  the  mem- 
bers were  taken  from  the  higher  classes,  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests against  the  encroachments  of  the  lower  class.  The  new 
senate  is  selected  from  the  tribes  by  lot — at  least,  this  is  the 
opinion  of  Grote— and,  with  reference  to  classes  among  the 
citizens,  differs  not  from  the  assembly.  The  senate,  as  now 
constituted,  is  like  a  committee,  preparing  business  for  the  as- 
sembly. Both  these  bodies,  the  senate  and  the  assembly, 
are  more  numerous  than  the  corresponding  bodies  established 
by  Solon,  and  have  more  of  the  popular  element;  but  it  is 
not  on  these  grounds  merely  that  their  increased  power  de- 
pends. We  explain.  Hitherto,  the  assembly — the  Helisea — 
had  mot  but  a  few  times  in  the  year ;  under  the  Peisistratida^, 
scarce  ever.  But  a  popular  assembly,  meeting  so  rarely,  is 
stripped  of  all  its  force  in  contending  against  a  closely  com- 
pacted oligarchy.  Hence,  Eleisthenes  ordained  that  the 
Ekklesia  should  meet  ten  times  in  the  year ;  at  a  later  period 
these  meetings  were  increased  to  forty.  When  we  consider 
that  this  was  the  onl^  legislative  assembly  in  Attica,  and  that 
it  continued  in  session  but  a  single  day,  ten  days,  or  even 
forty,  will  not  seem  a  large  number.  The  Connecticut  Legis- 
lature has  but  one  session  a  year,  but  then  the  session  continues 
forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  days.  The  senate  met  daily,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  holy  days,  but  as  the  holy  days  were  not  morein  num- 
ber than  the  Christian  Sabbaths,  we  may  make  use  of  the  mod- 
em expression,  and  say  that  the  senate  met  daily.  But  not  the 
whole  five  hundred.  The  year  was  divided  into  ten  parts — 
say  for  the  sake  of  convenience — of  thirty-five  days  each. 
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The  senate,  also,  was  divided  into  ten  parts  of  fifty  each,  or, 
rather,  was  already  divided,  by  being  made  up  of  fifty  sena- 
tors from  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  Now,  the  senators  of  each 
tribe  took  their  turn,  which  was  determined  by  lot,  in  per- 
forming these  daily  senatorial  duties,  during  each  of  the  ten 
portions  into  which  the  year  was  divided.  Each  of  these  por- 
tions was  called  a  prytany,  (presidency ;)  the  tribe  which  fur- 
nished the  senators  for  the  prytany  was  called  the  prytanizing 
(presiding)  tribe,  and  the  senators  prytanees,  (presidents.) 
Dnring  their  term  of  office,  the  prytanees  dined  in  the  pryta- 
neium,  (town  house.)  (^rpuravsia,  irpuravi^,  irpuravfrov,  are  all  derived 
ultimately  from  fl'po,  ^rp^ro^,  denoting  the  being  first.)  To  the 
fifty  senators  from  the  presiding  tribes  was  added  one  senator 
from  each  of  the  remaining  nine  tribes,  so  that  the  daily  ses- 
sions of  the  senate  consisted  of  fifty-nine  members,  though  the 
other  senators  might  be  present,  if  they  choose.  But  there 
was  a  further  division  still.  Each  prytany  was  divided  into 
five  parts — say  of  seven  days  each — and  the  fifty  prytanees 
into  five  corresponding  parts  of  ten  each,  and  this  ultimate 
division  of  ten  was  the  working  body  of  the  senate.  One  of 
these  committees,  as  they  might  be  called,  presided  over  the 
senate  during  each  of  these  seven-day  divisions,  but  chose 
each  day,  by  lot,  from  themselves,  a  chairman,  called  the 
Epistates,  '^who  kept  the  keys  of  the  acropolis  and  the  treas- 
ury, together  with  the  city  seal.**  The  senate  performed 
two  functions :  it  had  under  its  control  a  wide  extent  of  ad- 
ministrative duties,  and  it  prepared  the  business  which  was 
to  come  before  the  assembly.  For  these  administrative 
duties,  this  council  of  ten,  living  together  in  the  prytaneum, 
and  always  at  hand,  would  be  a  committee  of  safety  for  the 
state,  while  they  would  facilitate  business  in  the  assembly. 
Indeed,  the  relation  of  this  body  to  the  assembly  is  very  pe- 
culiar. The  assembly  had  no  presiding  officer  from  its  own 
body,  nor  could  it  of  itself  proceed  to  business.  All  these 
procedures  were  under  the  control  of  the  committee  of  the 
senate,  whose  chairman  or  Epistates  presided.  Nor  after  the 
assembly  was  properly  organized,  could  it  proceed  to  any 
matter  of  business  which  had  not  been  passed  upon  by  the 
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senate.  It  could  originate  no  meamrefl.  It  had  no  means  of 
calling  itself  together  on  extraordinary  occasions ;  this  conld 
be  done  only  by  the  senate  or  tlie  generals.  Bnt  as  all  the 
business  of  the  assembly  must  have  first  passed  before  the 
senate,  it  is  important  to  inquire  how  business  was  brought 
before  that  body.  Any  senator  could,  of  course,  propose  any 
measure  on  his  own  responsibility.  But,  besides,  any  citizen 
might  petition  for  liberty  to  propose  any  matter  he  pleased  to 
the  consideration  of  that  body,  and,  in  diis  way,  almost  every 
subject  might  be  brought  before  the  assembly. 

Such,  then,  was  the  popular  assembly,  with  its  constant  at- 
tendant, the  deliberative  and  guiding  senate ;  or,  perhaps,  we 
should  rather  call  it,  its  permanent  committee  of  counsel. 
This  would  be  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  the  popular  judi- 
catory. The  Greek  idea  of  democracy  was  that  every  political 
right  and  privilege  should  be  ^nnimon  to  the  citizens,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  representative  body.  Hence,  as  every 
citizen  was  a  legislator,  so,  in  the  full  development  of  the  de- 
mocracy, every  citizen  might  become  a  judge.  But  the  pecu- 
liar judicial  system  of  the  Athenians  can  be  treated  of  more 
conveniently  when  viewed  in  its  state  of  maturity.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  here,  that  the  foundations  of  the  system  were  laid 
by  Kleisthenes. 

8.  EligtbiiUy  to  Office. — It  remains  now  to  see  how  far 
the  eligibility  to  office  was  made  common  to  the  citizens. 
With  great  sagacity  Kleisthenes  left  the  old  offices  pretty 
much  as  he  found  them.  The  senate  of  the  Areopagus  was 
unchanged,  the  number  being  annually  recruited  from  the 
archons  who  had  finished  their  term  of  office.  The  venerable 
office  of  archon  itself  was  still  limited  to  the  higher  classes  of 
the  Solonian  classification, although  the  archons  might  now  be 
selected  from  the  three  first  classes,  instead  of  the  first  only. 

Bnt  while  the  oligarchical  element  was  left  in  this  respect 
not  much  weakened,  in  the  abolition  of  the  Solonian  senate, 
it  suffered  a  heavy  blow.  Besides,  Kleisthenes  took  the  occa- 
sion of  his  new  arrangement  of  the  tribes  to  introduce  several 
new  offices,  the  incumbents  of  which  were  all  taken  indiscrimi- 
nately from  the  tribes,  a  certain  number  from  each.    Thus  he 
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established  ten  new  officers  over  financial  affairs,  called  re- 
ceivers, (oMTo^ixrai,)  and  ten  generals,  ((Trpafl-iyyoi,)  or  army  lead- 
ers to  conduct  in  connection  with  the  polemarch  archon  the 
affairs  of  war,  t(^ether  with  two  hipparchs  to  command  the 
knights.  Moreover,  the  army  was  taken  equally  from  the  ten 
tribes,  while  each  tribe  had  its  own  officers,  the  taxiarch  for 
the  hoplites,  and  the  phylarch  for  the  horsemen.  All  these 
officers,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  new  senate,  were  taken 
from  the  people  at  large  in  the  ten  tribes.  This  enlargement 
of  the  eligibility  to  office  was  a  great  step  in  the  advancement 
of  democracy. 

Sach,  then,  was  the  Kleisthenian  constitution,  which  at  once 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  Athenian  people,  and  developed  a 
political  sagacity  and  energy  which  had  never  before  been 
exhibited  by  them.  Herodotus  recognizes  this  fact.  "  Hither- 
to," he  says,  "  the  Athenians  had  not  been  superior  to  others, 
but  now  they  became  by  far  the  first  of  the  Greeks."  He  also 
explains  the  real  grounds  of  the  change.  ^^  While  held  down 
under  restraint,  they  were  slack,  as  if  working  for  a  master, 
but  becoming  free,  each  one  was  eager  to  achieve  something, 
IwrnMlf  for  hvmsdfP  (auro^  ifxotfrotf  laUrt^l)  "  Equality,"  he  adds, 
"is  an  earnest  thing."  Each  Athenian  felt  the  country  to  be 
his — the  sacrifices  and  labors  he  endured  for  her  he  underwent 
for  himself.  He  not  only  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  rights 
and  franchises,  and  in  the  ability  of  self-protection,  but  he  re- 
cognized the  duty  of  laboring  and  suffering  for  the  country  of 
which  he  was  now  an  essential  part.  This  is  the  spirit  of  a 
genuine  democracy.  So  long  as  tins  lasts,  democracy  is  safe, 
for  it  has  its  foundation  'laid  in  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart ; 
but  when  the  whole  duty  comes  to  consist  in  voting  for  offi- 
cers and  rulers,  and  civil  life  is  viewed  as  a  mere  matter  of 
enjoyment,  the  very  principles  of  its  existence  are  corrupted. 
It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Spartans  foresaw  this  very  re- 
sult of  the  Athenian  democracy,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  that 
"  being  free  the  Attic  race  would  become  as  strong  as  them- 
selves, but  kept  down  by  tyranny  would  be  weak  and  obe- 
dient " — and,  on  Ae  strength  of  this  fear,  summoned  an  assem- 
bly of  their  confederates  to  concert  measures  against  them. 
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The  Eleisthenian  reTolntion  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  tiie 
history  of  Athens.  Within  the  next  one  hundred  years,  (from 
600  to  404  B.  C.,)  were  fought  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Arte- 
misium,  Salamis,  Platea,  Mycale ;  within  this  period  grew  up 
first  the  Athenian  headship  of  the  Ionic  Greeks,  and  then  the 
Athenian  en>pire ;  within  this  period  was  the  brilliant  age  of 
Pericles ;  within  this,  too,  the  Feloponesian  war,  the  downfall 
of  the  Athenian  empire,  the  destruction  of  l^r  navy,  and  the 
overthrow  of  her  fortifications  and  walls,  making  this  century 
altogether  the  most  brilliant  and«  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
painful,  we  may  perhaps  say,  in  all  history.  The  whole  of  it — 
the  brilKant  opening — the  glorious  maturity — the  disastrous 
termination  was  due  to  the  Athenian  democracy — the  glory  to 
its  energy  and  self-denial,  the  downfall  to  the  envy  and  fear 
its  success  bad  aroused  in  other  Grecian  states. 

The  Eleisthenian  constitution  of  the  state  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Athenian  democracy,  not  its  perfection.  Indeed,  it 
came  to  be  considered  in  later  times  as  not  much  better  than  an 
oligarchy.  The  idea  to  which  henceforth  the  Athenian  mind 
was  tending,  was  that  of  a  perfect  and  actual  community  on  the 
part  of  every  citizen  in  legislation,  in  the  judiciary,  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  government.  Nut  only  was  every  citi- 
zen to  be  a  legislator,  actually  himself  performing  the  duties 
of  legislation  in  the  assembly,  but  every  citizai  waa  to  be  a 
judge,  every  citizen  a  magistrate,  and  this  not  potentially,  as 
electing  judges  and  magistrates,  but  actually,  as  far  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  permitted,  by  exercising  the  ofiice  of  judge  and 
magistrate.  We  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  measures  by 
which  this  perfect  community — this  making  everything  of  a 
civil  natnre  common  to  each  citizen — was  accomplished.  These 
measures  were  the  extension  of  the  eligibility  to  office,  to  all 
the  citizens,  and  the  equalization  of  the  chance  of  actually  ob- 
taining office  by  the  use  of  the  lot.  They  were  introduced 
about  midway  between  tlie  time  of  Klebthenes  and  the  period 
of  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and  were  the  only  changes 
made  within  that  interval.  The  first  of  these  measures  at  least 
may  boast  of  Aristeides  as  its  author.  We  now  proceed  to  ex- 
plain them. 
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1.  The  Extension  of  the  Eligibility  to  Office. — ^It  has  been 
remarked  already  that  the  Athenian  policy  tended  not  to  abol- 
ish old  institutions,  but  to  build  the  new  into  them,  thus  pre- 
serving the  continuity  of  life  in  the  state,  and  securing  growth 
without  impairing  the  parent  stock — in  this  way  both  conserv- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  improving.  Thus,  the  honor  of  the 
archonship  and  the  Areopagus  was  limited  by  Solon  to  the 
small  number  of  citizens  contained  in  his  first  class — to  the  few 
richest  men  in  the  State ;  it  was  extended  by  Klelsthenes  to 
the  members  of  the  three  first  classes  of  the  Solonian  classifica- 
tion, which,  however,  still  limited  it  to  a  comparatively  small 
number.  This  continued  through  the  Persian  wars.  The  ar- 
chonship, and  the  Areopagus,  the  members  of  which  were  ta- 
ken from  the  past  archons,  were  the  oligarchical  powers  in 
the  state.  But  the  time  had  come  to  eliminate  this  oligarchi- 
cal element,  by  making  the  honor  of  the  archonship  and  the 
Areopagus  common  to  all  the  citizens.  It  will  be  well  to  look 
at  the  circumstances  under  which  this  change  took  place.  The 
Persian  war  had  ended.  Li  that  war  every  Athenian  had 
taken  a  part.  The  citizens  were  now  returning  from  exile. 
They  found  the  city  almost  ruined ;  houses  burnt,  the  land  laid 
waste,  and  the  fortifications  destroyed.  All  went  to  work, 
men,  women  and  even  children,  in  one  common  spirit,  to  build 
walls,  to  fortify  the  harbor,  and  to  restore  the  city.  It  seemed 
proper  under  these  circumstances  that  all  the  honors  of  the 
state  should  be  open  in  common  to  all  the  citizens,  and  it  was 
Aristeides,  no  democrat,  who  proposed  this  measure,  and  he 
proposed  it  as  a  thing  simply  just  and  fair.  Tliis  was  a  great 
change.  It  made  the  existing  constitution  of  state  essentially 
democratic.  Thus,  as  all  the  citizens  were  already  UgieUUors^ 
so  now  they  became  all  fnagietrates^ 

2.  The  Selection  of  Magiatra/tee  hy  Lot. — We  speak  of 
this  subject  here,  because  the  lot  was  introduced  either  in  im- 
mediate connexion  with  the  above-mentioned  change  in  the 
archonship,  or  not  long  after  ;  probably  somewhat  later. 

The  selection  of  magistrates  by  lot  is  not  a  thing  that  is  of 
necessity  demanded  by  the  principles  of  a  pure  democracy. 
It  is  enough  that  magistrates  be  elected  by  the  vote  of  all  the 
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citixens.  The  lot  arises  out  of  a  feeling  which,  though  con- 
nected with,  is  distinct  from  the  principle  of  democracy,  we 
mean  the  sentiment  of  equality  which  is  gratified  in  propor- 
tion as  the  equality  of  rights  is  made  to  become  an  equality  of 
position.  Thus,  though  the  archonship  was  opened  to  all  the 
citizens,  and  any  one  might  be  elected  to  the  office,  yet  it  was 
found  that  the  old  and  wealthy  families,  either  from  tradi- 
tionary respect  or  from  their  wealth,  had  an  advantage  owet 
the  other  citizens,  and  practically,  the  honor  was  as  much 
limited  as  before.  Now,  it  was  the  object  of  tlie  lot  to  give 
the  poor  an  equal  chance  for  the  office  with  the  rich,  and  thus 
place  both  rich  and  poor  on  an  actual  equality,  in  this  respect. 
The  sentiment  of  '^  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,''  was  pe- 
culiarly strong  at  Athens,  at  this  juncture.  All  the  citizens 
together,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  had  left  their  country 
and  embarked  on  board  her  '*  wooden  walls,''  rather  than 
submit  to  the  Persian.  All  had  suffered  in  the  contest — aU, 
on  their  return  from  exile,  had  labored  together.  Besides,  the 
democratic  feeling  had  now  become  very  powerful.  The 
revolution  effected  by  Themistocles,  tlirough  which  Attics 
became  a  maratime  power,  the  success  of  her  navy  in  the 
Persian  war,  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  founding  of 
the  new  harbor  town  of  the  Piraeus,  all  these  tended  to  pro- 
duce a  new  and  more  enterprising  spirit  in  a  portion  of  the 
people,  and  to  make  them  somewhat  antagonistic  to  the  old 
order  of  things.  It  is,  indeed,  not  strange  that  ^'  the  sailor 
folk"  of  the  Piraeus,  (as  Aristotle  calls  them,*)  who  had 
conquered  at  Salamis,  and  made  the  state  so  powerful,  should 
be  not  unwilling  to  see  the  new  men  of  the  harbor  put  upon 
a  level  with  the  old  families  of  the  city. 

This  matter  of  the  lot  has  been  found  much  fault  with. 
Socrates  compared  it  to  the  case  of  mariners  choosing  their 
steersman  by  lot.  We  will  not  defend  this  use  of  the  lot,  but 
it  may  be  well  to  look  at  the  case  just  as  it  was.  In  the  first 
place,  the  most  important  offices,  as  that   of  the  generals, 

♦  "  i  wucixof  Jx^ "  ^X^of = Aco^ic  ^X"^*  Cret  «'oXx-of«  Compare 
Ut.  vo^-iit,  (Yulfui,)  Gem.  vM,  Ang.  fbik. 
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were  not  exposed  to  the  lot ;  the  people  did  not  choose  their 
Bteersmen  in  this  way.  In  the  next  place,  the  lot  was  limited 
to  those  who  had  offered  themselves  as  candidates^  and  finally 
each  of  ^ese  candidates  must  undergo  a  previous  examina- 
tion (avaxpitfitf)  as  to  their  qualifications,  and  any  not  qualified 
might  be  excluded.  With  these  precautions,  are  there  not 
places  in  our  own  country  where  we  should  stand  an  equal 
chance  for  good  magistrates  by  the  lot,  as  by  the  present  mode 
of  stuffed  ballot-boxes  and  counterfeit  voters — provided  there 
should  be  no  cheating  in  drawing  the  lot  ? 

We  have  thus  far  traced  the  history  of  the  legislative  and 
administrative  departments  of  government,  from  their  rude 
beginnings  to  their  perfect  development  according  to  the  Athe- 
nian ideal  of  a  pure  democracy.  Now,  every  citizen  is  lite- 
rally a  legislator,  every  citizen  virtually  a  magistrate.  It  re- 
mains to  examine  the  judicial  department  of  government. 
This  brings  us  to  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  a  consideration  of 
the  changes  wrought  by  him  will  finish  our  view  of  tlie  con- 
stitutional history  of  Athens. 

We  find  now,  for  the  first  time,  distinct  political  parties 
within  the  democracy  itself,  and  the  questions  at  issue  between 
them  are  the  questions  of  conservatism  and  progress.  The 
Eleisthenian  constitution  has  grown  to  be  a  venerable  institn- 
tion.  The  old  families,  the  rural  population,  the  wealthy  and 
noble,  gather  around  it  to  resist  any  further  changes.  On  the 
other  handf  the  democrats  of  the  Piraeus  and  the  new  men, 
the  novi  homiTies^  of  the  old  city,  declare  it  to  be  no  better 
than  an  oligarchy.  The  conservative  party  was  headed  by 
Kimon  ;  the  party  of  progress,  by  Pericles.  The  judicial 
power  vested  in  the  archons,  the  Areopagus,  and  the  senate 
of  five  hundred  was  the  great  point  in  dispute.  Hitherto  these 
bodies  had  exercised  all  the  judicial  powers  of  the  state,  and 
they  had  combined  with  them  executive  and  administrative 
powers.  The  ardion,  for  example,  condemned  the  accused  as 
judge,  and  as  sheriff  inflicted  the  punishment  He  passed  a 
decree  in  civil  cases  of  debt,  and  as  constable  collected  the 
judgment.  He  inflicted  a  fine  as  city  magistrate,  and  as 
policeman  exacted  the  payment.    As  judge,  there  was  no 
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appeal  from  his  decision ;  as  sheriff,  coiwtable,  policeman,  there 
was  no  judge  to  control  him.    The  separation  of  the  judicial 
and  administrative  functions  would  now  be  regarded  as  a  great 
improvement,  and  it  probably  was  so  then.     But  why  take 
from  the  archonships  and  the  Areopagus  the  judicial  function, 
instead  of  the  administrative?    For  two  reasons.    In  these 
bodies  lay  the  main  strength  of  the  conservatives.    Around 
these  clustered  all  the  old  feelings  of  family,  and  in  thorn  were 
centered  whatever  was  left  of  the   elements  of  oligardiy. 
Again,  the  archons  did  most  of  the  judicial  business,  and  they 
were  only  nine  in  number.    But  the  growing  democratic  senti- 
ment demanded  a  more  numerous  and  popular  body.     Tbi^ 
small,  compact  body  of  men  were  in  the  possession  of  too 
much  power ;  that  power,  they  claimed,  ought  to  be  distribu- 
ted among  a  much  larger  body  of  the  citizens.    It  was,  then, 
primarily  about  the  archonship,  and  secondarily  about  the 
Areopagus,  as  made  up  of  past  archons,  that  the  contest  was 
mainly  carried  on.    With  great  sagacity,  Pericles,  instead  of 
attempting  to  overthrow   these  ancient  bodies,  proposed  an 
entirely  new  system  of  judicial  proceedings,  which,  in   its 
necessary  operation,  should  strip  them  of  their  judicial  power. 
In  this  he  was  successful,  but  how  bitter  the  contest  was  is 
manifest  from  the  fact  thatEphialtes,  who  was  joint-leader  with 
him  in  this  measure,  suffered  assassination  at  the  hands  of  a 
Boeotian,  in  the  service  of  his  enemies.    The  senate  in  being 
deprived  of  its  judicial  functions  probably  suffered  no  harm, 
but  the  new  system  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  power  and 
dignity  of  the  venerable  Areopagus,  though  it  still  retained  its 
ancient  office  of  trying  cases  of  homicide.    But  the  fate  of  the 
archon  was  peculiarly  hard ;  at  first  a  king  in  everything  but 
the  name,  next  the  chief  ruler  in  the  oligarchy,  then    the 
supreme  judge  and  magistrate  in  the  democracy,  then  stripped 
of  this  exclusive  privilege  and  put  on  a  level  with  other  citi- 
zens, till  at  last  this  ancient  and  venerable  officer  sinks  down 
into  a  petty-attorney  to  prepare  cases  for  the  new  courts,  and  a 
city  policeman. 

We  turn  now  to  describe,  though  briefly,  this  new  demo- 
cratic judiciary.    The  system  was  this.    Six  thousand  citizens 
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were  chosen  from  the  whole  bodj,  bIx  hundred  from  each 
tribe,  as  jurors  or  jcidges,  for  the  year.  One  thousand  of  these 
were  set  aside  to  supply  vacancies,  the  remainder  were  divi- 
ded into  ten  parts  of  five  hundred  each,  and  each  part  consti- 
tuted a  court  There  were,  then,  ten  courts — equal  to  one 
from  a  tribe— of  five  hundred  members  each,  who  held  the 
office  for  a  year.  These  courts  were  all  oa  an  equality ;  there 
was  no  appeal  from  one  to  another.  They  had  not  separate 
jurisdiction  over  particular  departments  of  law;  any  case 
could  be  brought  before  any  one  of  them.  The  members  of 
this  court  were  not  taken  from  the  legal  profession,  for  there 
were  none  such  at  Athens ;  they  were'not  jurors,  for  they  deci- 
ded upon  both  law  and  fact,  without  a  presiding  judge  to 
expound  the  law ;  they  were  not  arbitrators,  for  they  were  to 
decide  according  to  the  law,  and  besides,  tliere  was  a  public 
body  of  arbitrators  in  addition  to  the  dicasts;  they  were 
simply  a  body  of  citizens  who  were  to  employ  a  sound  com- 
mon sense  in  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  facts  in  the  cases  that  came  before  them,  llie  sys- 
tem is  a  peculiar  one,  and  can  only  be  partially  illustrated  by 
modem  practices. 

It  will  serve  to  explain  the  character  of  these  courts  to 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  cases  were  introduced  and  con- 
ducted before  them.  Any  person  who  would  bring  a  charge 
against  another,  or  any  plaintiff  in  a  civil  case,  must  first  of 
all  bring  tlie  matter  before  an  archon.  The  archon,  on  re- 
ceiving tiie  complaint,  inquired  into  the  facts,  as  a  grand  juror, 
fixed  the  day  for  trial,  and  then  chose,  or  caused  to  be  chosen, 
by  lot,  some  one  of  the  ten  courts  before  whom  the  case  should 
be  tried.  The  body  of  dikasts  constituting  a  court,  and  the 
place  in  which  the  court  was  held,  were  called  by  the  same 
name — dikasterian.  There  were  ten  such  dikasteries  where 
the  courts  were  held.  These  were  painted  with  distinctive 
colors,  and  had  one  of  the  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet  inscribed 
over  the  doorway.  The  dikasts  who  were  chosen  by  the  lot  to 
try  the  case,  received  each  a  staff  of  a  color  and  with  a  letter 
on  it  corresponding  to  the  color  and  letter  of  the  dikastery 
where  they  were  to  hold  the  court    The  archon  presided  at 
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the  trial,  laid  before  the  court  the  result  of  his  own  ioTestiga* 
tioDB,  and  directed  the  whole  proceedings,  bnt  without  any  jn- 
'Jicial  authority  to  declare  the  law  or  decide  the  case.  It  would 
seem,  on  the  whole,  that  the  courts  of  Athens  as  established 
by  Pericles  were  simply  popular  jury  courts,  peculiar  and  un- 
like anything  existing  in  our  times.  The  large  number  of  the 
dicasts,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  known  till  the  lot  was 
drawn  what  particular  court  should  try  any  given  case,  guard- 
ed it  sufficiently  well  against  fraud,  but  not  against  the  undue 
influence  of  appeals  to  passion  and  prejudice.  Mr.  Grate 
is  of  opinion  that  whatever  praise  can  be  given  to  the  jury 
trial,  may  be  given  to  the  trial  before  the  dikastery;  but 
he  neglects  to  consider  these  very  important  differences — that 
the  modem  jury  receives  the  law  of  the  case  from  a  profes- 
sional judge,  and  is  more  or  less  controlled'by  him,  as  to  the 
view  which  is  to  be  taken  of  the  facts.  Such  is  a  general 
account  of  the  popular  judicatories  instituted  by  Pericles.  To 
this  it  is  to  be  added  that  the  six  thousand  judges  were  chosen 
by  lot,  so  that  every  citizen  had  an  equal  chance  of  obtaining 
the  judgeship. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  Athenian  democracy  in  its  com- 
pletely developed  state,  with  each  department,  the  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  administrative,  popularized  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  This  grand  characteristic  stands  forth  promi- 
nent Each  citizen  has  an  equal  chance,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
in  the  nature  of  things,  in  the  offices  and  honors  of  the  state. 
Each  citizen  is  legislator,  judge,  magistrate.  There  is  an  ac- 
tual community  in  all  the  great  departments  of  state  affairs. 

Bnt  a  pure  and  absolute  democracy  must  have  checks,  in  or- 
der to  its  safe  working.  These  checks  were  furnished,  not  by 
excluding  the  dangerous  classes  from  political  privil^es,  as  we 
have  seen,  but  by  setting  one  portion  of  the  people  to  watcfa, 
as  it  were,  the  rest.  Thus,  with  respect  to  magistrates,  sena- 
tors, and  generally  all  officers  chosen,  whether  by  vote  or  lot, 
they  were  liable  to  an  examination  (^oxifMuria)  as  to  their  fitness 
for  the  office  they  were  chosen  te  fill,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
office  to  a  scrutiny  {txttdn)  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
conducted  themselves  in  it.   The  dikasts  seem  not  to  have  been 
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sabjected  to  this  scrutiny,  and  to  have  been  more  independent 
of  checks  than  any  other  public  body.  But  the  heart  of  the 
Athenian  system  was  the  assembly,  the  ekklesia,  where  the 
mighty  Demos  ruled  supreme.  No  other  such  legislative  body 
ever  existed.  Its  members  might  amount  to  twenty  thousand, 
though  probably  not  more  than  six  thousand  usually  assembled. 
That  a  legislature,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  composed  of  such 
an  enormous  number  of  members,  before  which  every  possible 
question  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy  was  to  be  discussed 
and  settled,  needed  checks  against  hasty  action,  is  too  obvious 
to  require  discussion.  Accordingly,  we  find  Pericles,  notwith- 
standing the  extension  he  had  given  to  the  democracy  in  the 
establishment  of  the  popular  dikasteries,  erecting  barriers 
against  the  evils  incident  to  so  large  an  assembly.  In  explain- 
ing these  checks  against  hasty  legislation,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  general  and  permanent  ordinances, — ^laws, 
(vofi^,)  and  decrees  in  individual  cases  of  private  interests  or 
public  policy — psephisms,  (-l^^iVfMira,)  which  continued  in  force 
only  one  year.  The  propositions  which  were  proposed  to  the 
assembly,  and  which  were  adopted,  fell  under  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  classes.  With  respect  to  the  enactment  of 
laws,  the  process  was  as  follows :  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Thes- 
mothetse  archons  to  make  an  annual  examination  of  the  laws, 
in  order  to  discover  if  there  were  any  contradictory  laws  on 
the  same  subjects.  It  was  a  revision  of  the  laws,  such  as  takes 
place  with  us,  only  it  was  done  every  year,  instead  of  at  irreg- 
ular intervals.  The  archons  reported  the  results  of  their  revi- 
sion to  the  assembly,  which  devoted  a  particular  session  to 
the  subject ;  namely,  the  first  meeting  of  the  year.  The  laws 
were  then  passed  upon  individually,  and  were  either  approved 
or  rejected.  Besides  this,  any  citizen  might  propose  a  new 
law  to  the  assembly,  having  first  carried  it  through  the  Senate 
of  Five  Hundred.  If  the  people  thought  these  proposed  laws 
or  the  laws  which  the  archons  reported  for  rejection  worthy  of 
farther  attention,  they  deferred  the  matter  to  the  third  assem- 
bly of  the  year ;  that  is,  the  third  of  the  first  prytany.  Mean- 
while, a  copy  of  the  proposed  laws  was  put  up  before  the 
statues  of  the  jEponymons  heroes,  which  stood  in  front  of  the 
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conncil-chamber.  At  the  third  meetiDg,  a  large  number  of 
citizens  were  selected  bj  lot  from  the  dikasts,  as  a  conrt  before 
which  the  laws  reported  for  rejection  and  the  laws  proposed  to 
be  adopted  were  to  be  tried.  The  members  of  this  court  were 
called  nomothetffi,  law-makers.  At  the  same  time,  six  advo- 
cates (syndics)  were  appointed  to  defend  the  laws  which  it  was 
proposed  to  abrogate,  while  any  one  who  had  proposed  their 
repeal  might  attack  them.  In  the  same  way,  too,  the  proposer 
of  a  new  law  might  appear  before  the  court  to  advocate  it^ 
while  it  might  be  opposed  by  any  citizen.  The  action  of  the 
nomothetee  was  final ;  nothing  could  become  a  law  which  did 
not  have  their  sanction,  nor  could  any  law  be  repealed  without 
it.  Although  the  nomothetse  in  the  manner  of  their  proceed- 
ings appear  as  a  court,  they  were  in  fact  a  large  popular  as- 
sembly, consisting  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  members,  so 
that  for  the  repeal  or  enactment  of  laws  there  were  three  dis- 
tinct steps  to  be  taken  ;  first,  the  business  was  to  be  prepared 
and  put  into  shape  by  what  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
a  legislative  committee  with  us,  namely,  either  the  six  archons 
or  the  forty-nine  senators  of  any  given  prytany,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, the  still  smaller  body  of  ten  ;  secondly,  the  matter  thus 
prepared  must  come  before  the  assembly,  where  it  is  either 
rejected  or  is  declared  to  be  worthy  of  more  careful  considera- 
tion ;  and  then,  finally,  in  this  latter  case,  it  is  brought  before 
another  smaller  but  still  popular  assembly  for  thorough  discus- 
sion and  decision.  And  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  Athe- 
nian lawsy  as  distinct  from  decrees  or  psephisms,  were  distin- 
guished for  their  stability.  The  civil  code  of  Solon,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  lasted  without  much  change  to  the  end  of  the  democ- 
racy.— In  attributing  the  institution  of  the  noraothetae  to  Peri- 
cles, we  have  followed  Orote,  although  we  acknowledge  that 
in  its  character  it  seems  to  us  to  be  more  like  Solon  than  Peri- 
cles. 

With  respect  to  those  resolutions  of  the  assembly,  which 
were  to  continue  in  force  but  a  year,  and  which  related  to  what 
might  be  called  matters  of  state  policy,  the  only  check  was  a 
writ  which  might  be  brought  against  the  proposer  of  any  pseph- 
ism,  for  proposing  things  contrary  to  the  laws,  or  against  the 
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psephism  itself.  It  was  called  the  graphe  paranomon.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  Athenians  to  guard  against  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  ancient  laws,  bj  the  hasty  and  inconsiderate  en- 
actment of  new  laws.  We  have  just  mentioned  the  process  by 
which  this  was  accomplished.  But  a  law  might  also  be  abro- 
gated by  a  psephism,  at  least  for  a  year,  and  by  yearly  repeat- 
ing the  psephism,  it  might  be  substantially  repealed.  The 
original  design  of  the  graphe  paranomon  was  to  prevent  the 
indirect  abrogation  of  the  laws.  The  reference  of  any  ques- 
tioned psephism  to  a  dikastery  placed  the  passage  of  a  psephism 
nearly  on  the  same  ground  as  the  enactment  of  a  law.  For  the 
matter  of  the  psephism  must  first  pass  the  senate,  and  then  go 
through  the  assembly,  and  then  it  might  be  brought  before  a 
dikastery,  which  was  in  fact  a  popular  assembly.  It  should 
be  added  that  this  writ  might  be  brought  against  any  one  that 
prepared  a  new  law,  so  that  with  respect  to  laws  there  was  a 
double  check,  that  of  the  nomothetsB,  and  that  of  the  dikastery. 
B\xt  ih^  graphe  paranomon  yr2A  ^oon  perverted  from  its  origi- 
nal design.  Party  leaders  made  use  of  it  as  a  weapon  of  party 
wariare.  Thus  Aeschines  brought  this  kind  of  a  writ  against 
Ctesiphon,  because  he  had  proposed  a  psephism  to  crown  De- 
mosthenes for  his  patriotic  conduct  as  a  leader  in  public  affairs. 
But  how  was  a  psephism  asserting  that  Desmosthenes  was  a 
patriotic  citizen  contrary  to  the  laws?  Because,  says  Aeschi- 
nes, the  assertion  is  false,  and  there  is  a  law  which  prohibits  to 
insert  any  thing  in  a  public  document  which  is  false.  iNow 
the  law  upon  which  he  relied  did  not  refer  to  psephisms  at  all, 
but  to  fictitious  documents  deposited  in  the  public  archives, 
80  that  it  was  only  by  a  perversion  of  law  that  the  merits  of 
Demosthenes  as  a  public  man  could  be  tried  under  this  writ. 
But  there  was  at  least  one  thing  in  the  psephism  of  Ctesiphon 
which  was  contrary  to  law,  and  Aeschines  hoped  that  con- 
demnation on  one  point  would  condemn  the  whole.  This  writ 
was  a  great  annoyance  in  the  hands  of  the  demagogue  against 
the  honest  statesman.  In  speaking  of  the  advantages  which 
Philip  had  over  himself,  Demosthenes  says  : — "Philip  ruled 
his  followers  with  absolute  sway,  not  proclaiming  before  hand 
in  popular  votes,  not  taking  counsel  in  public,  not  prosecuted 
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by  demagogaee,  notpui  on  trial  for  proporing  meaeuree  ecm- 
trary  to  the  lawe^  not  respoiwible  to  any,  bnt  simply  bimself 
master,  leader,  lord  of  all  ^ — a  sentence  which  condenses  CTerj- 
thing  which  has  ever  been  said  concerning  the  inefficiency  of 
repoblics  in  time  of  war.  Bnt  on  the  other  hand  thb  proceed- 
ing was  a  tremendous  weapon  against  cormpt  and  fraudal^it 
public  men — more  tremendous  oren  than  a  CoYode  committee. 

Such  were  the  barriers  against  hasty  and  inconsiderate  l^is- 
lation  in  the  assembly,  and  so  long  as  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
animated  the  people,  they  were  sufficient  And  never,  as  xre 
have  already  said,  has  the  world  seen  another  such  assembly 
for  legislation  as  the  Athenian  ekklesia  in  the  days  of  its  glory. 
What  sacrifices  were  here  deliberately  determined  upon  for 
freedom  against  slavery  !  What  generous  principles  were  here 
proclaimed  and  carried  out,  of  fighting  for  enemies  even,  as 
Demosthenes  expresses  it,  rather  than  see  a  Grecian  state  en- 
slaved !  What  magnanimous  sentiments  of  honor  animated 
its  deliberations,  urging  to  everything  that  was  great  and  ele- 
vated. Here  the  noble  resolution  was  passed,  proposed  by 
Themistocles,  to  leave  the  country  and  all  it  held  that  was 
sacred  and  dear,  rather  than  submit  to  the  Persian.  Here 
were  carried  on  the  mighty  party  conquests  of  Aristeides  and 
Themistocles,  of  Pericles  and  Kimon.  It  was  the  ekklesia 
which  reared  the  Parthenon  and  adorned  the  Acropolis ;  it  was 
in  this  body  that  the  walls  of  the  city  were  built,  and  the  har- 
bor of  the  Piraeus  fortified.  It  was  here,  too,  that  Pericles  and 
Demosthenes  delivered  those  orations,  which  have  won  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world. 

In  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  Athenian  constitution  of  the 
state,  we  have  intentionally  omitted  many  points  of  interest,  bnt 
the  limits  proper  to  an  Article  in  our  review  seemed  to  require 
it,  and  besides  our  object  was  merely  to  give  a  birds  eye  view 
of  the  whole,  and  this  required  only  the  prominent  points.  We 
have  also  aimed  to  show  the  progressive  steps  by  which  the 
final  result  was  reached,  and  in  so  doing  may  have  followed 
Mr.  Grote  in  some  things  too  implicitly,  but  it  seemed  to  ns 
better  to  look  at  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  constitution  in  its 
causes,  and  to  arrange  its  successive  stages  in  accordance  with 
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them,  than  to  refer  the  whole  to  Soloo,  even  if  we  should  run 
the  risk  of  misplacing  some  things.  We  conclnde  by  drawing 
attention  to  a  few  points  of  contrast  between  Athenian  and 
American  democracy. 

llie  great  distinction  between  the  two  has  been  already 
mentioned.  The  Athenian  democracy  was  a  direct,  absolute 
government  of  the  people.  The  American  democracy  is  a 
government  carried  on  through  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  responsibility  of  what  was  done  rested  directly  on  the 
Athenian  citizen, — the  responsibility  of  the  American  is  more 
remote,  as  lying  not  in  his  immediate  participation  in  the 
measnres  of  government,  but  in  his  election  of  those  who 
represent  him.  With  the  Athenian,  the  assembly  of  the  peo* 
pie  was  the  great  object  of  interest,  with  ns  it  is  the  ballot- 
box.  This  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
people.  The  Athenians  had  more  of  personal  equality.  Each 
one  had  not  only  the  privilege  of  being  elected  to  adminisitra- 
tive  and  judicial  offices,  but  had  an  equal  chance  with  any 
other  of  obtaining  them ;— of  the  assembly — the  legislature — 
he  was  a  member  of  course.  But  in  our  representative  democ- 
racy, the  only  place  where  there  is  personal  equality  is  at  the 
polls.  Hence,  there  is  as  much  distinction  of  classes  in  society 
with  us  as  anywhere  in  the  world;  there  is,  in  fact,  more 
jealousy,  from  the  inability  to  draw  the  lines  with  precision. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  unnatural  that  those  who  vaunt  themselves 
preeminently  as  democrats  should  have  the  most  of  vulgar  dis- 
play of  rank  and  wealth.  Yet  there  is  a  strong  desire  for 
personal  equality ;  and  expressions,  such  as  ^^  the  masses,"  are 
popular  because  they  represent  those  who  are  included  under 
them  as  undistinguishable  from  each  other. 

We  may  notice  another  distinction,  arising  from  the  one  just 
mentioned.  The  Athenian  magistrate  was  held  more  strictly 
accountable  to  the  people  than  with  us.  Every  one  who  exer- 
cised any  office  whatever,  was  obliged  to  render  a  formal 
account  of  his  office,  and  the  bodies  before  whom  it  was 
rendered  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  the  responsi- 
bility direct  to  the  people.  With  us  there  is  scarce  any  direct 
rosponsibility  at  all,  except  to  party.    It  is  commonly  believed 
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that  under  the  present  administration,  enorroons  cormptioii 
has  been  practiced  by  the  President  and  leading  members  of 
his  cabinet,  but  who  believes  any  one  will  be  brought  to  trial 
and  punished  ?  There  is  not  an  election  in  which  there  are 
not  acknowledged  frauds,  but  who  is  ever  accused  and  tried 
for  them  ?  And  yet,  one  would  think  that  in  a  repre^eniaitve 
democracy,  if  anything  ought  to  be  pure  and  free  from  fraud, 
it  is  the  election  of  tlie  representatives^  of  those  who  are  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  people — in  fact,  to  be  the  peo- 
ple. Whether  we  look  at  it  historically  or  philosophically,  we 
shall  find  that  the  weak  point  of  our  representative  democ- 
racy, is  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  preventing 
public  corruption,  and  of  shielding  the  ballo^box  from  fraud. 
We  cannot  have  many  more  Presidents  chosen  by  fraudulent 
votes. 

We  may  also  notice  a  difference  in  the  basis  on  which  tJie 
two  forms  of  democracy  have  been  made  to  rest.  The  Athe- 
nian democracy  was  the  creature  of  the  people,  because  the 
people  so  willed  it.  The  American  democracy  has  its  founda- 
tions in  the  natural  and  inalienable  rights  of  man ;  the  one 
rested  on  force,  the  other  rests  on  right, — and  it  is  one  of  the 
dark  signs  of  the  times  that  the  doctrine  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man,  as  man,  so  peculiarly  American,  is  held  in 
contempt  by  such  growing  numbers. 

Perhaps,  from  tlie  above  mentioned  distinction  in  the  bases 
on  which  the  two  forms  of  democracy  rest,  we  may  explain 
the  fact  that  none  but  Athenians  could  be  citizens,  while  with 
us  persons  of  foreign  birth  are  readily  admitted  to  this  privi- 
lege, though  doubtless  there  were  other  causes.  At  any  rate, 
after  the  citizenship  was  established  by  Kleisthenes,  no  for- 
eigner, however  long  he  may  have  resided  in  the  country, 
could  become  a  citizen  except  by  a  vote  of  six  thousand  citi- 
zens in  his  favor.  This  would  satisfy,  we  presume,  the  most 
bigoted  "  know-nothing." 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Athenian  democracy  was  of 
but  short  duration.  The  democracy  proper  may  be  regarded 
as  extending  from  the  time  of  Kleisthenes  to  the  battle  of 
Oheeronea,  from  509  to  338  B.  0.,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
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one  years.  But  the  democracies  of  Yirginia,  MaeeachusettSy 
CoDnecticut,  and  other  early  settled  states,  have  already  ex- 
isted from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  or 
even  more,  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  degeneracy.  The 
federal  union  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  democracies  of  these 
states ;  the  democracies  might  continue,  though  the  Union 
should  be  destroyed,  though  we  hold  that  the  union  of  the  in- 
dividual democracies  of  the  country  into  that  peculiar,  indi- 
vidual thing  which  we  call  the  General  Government  is  as  much 
superior  to  anything  that  ever  existed  in  Greece,  as  is  our  rep- 
resentative democracy  to  the  pure  democracy  of  Athens.  It 
is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  ingenious  Greek  mind  never  at- 
tained to  the  notion  of  a  representative  democracy  or  of  a  con- 
federation of  democracies  under  a  general  government,  unless 
in  respect  to  the  latter  point  we  except  the  Achean  league. 
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Article  VIIL— ORIGINAL  SIN:  THE  STATE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

7%^  Southern  Presbyterian  Review  for  AprUj  1860.  Dr. 
Baird'a  Elohim  Bevealed.  A  Review  by  the  Rev.  J.  Thork- 
WKLL,  D.  D. 

The  Biblical  Hq^ertory  and  Princeton  Review.  April,  1860. 
Article  Y.  The  First  and  Second  Adam ;  a  Review  of 
Dr.  Baird'8  Elohim  Revealed. 

It  has  been  a  received  and  largely  prevailing  view  in  the 
Christian  Church,  that  the  descendants  of  Adam,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  existence  in  this  world,  and  before  the  exercise  of 
personal  agency,  are  ill-deserving.  It  has  always  been  felt  that, 
considering  the  nature  of  sin  and  responsibility,  this  fact  pre- 
sets a  difficult  problem  for  solution.  In  respect  to  everything 
congenital,  are  not  men  passive  and  involuntary  ?  How,  then, 
can  they  be  culpable  ?  If  they  have  sin  in  them  at  birth, 
how  shall  the  inference  be  avoided  that  God  is  the  author  of  it  ? 

We  design,  in  the  briefest  manner  possible,  to  describe  the 
various  opinions  entertained  on  this  subject,  in  order  to  ex- 
hibit to  our  readers  the  present  state  of  the  discussion.  They 
who  assume  the  fact  of  innate  guilt,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  involving  ill-desert,  are  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Those  who  adopt  the  theory  of  individual  preexistence. 
The  ancient  representative  of  this  doctrine  was  Origen,  who 
held  that  every  soul  fell  from  rectitude  by  an  act  of  free-will, 
in  an  earlier  state  of  existence ;  that  Adam  and  all  his  poster- 
ity are  incarnate  souls  who  thus  come  into  this  world,  tainted 
with  guilt.  This  view  is  advocated  by  Dr.  Edward  Beecher, 
in  "  The  Conflict  of  Ages."  In  a  modified  form  it  is  held  by 
Dr.  Julius  Miiller,  who  in  his  work  on  the  Doctrine  of  Sin — 
perhaps  the  most  learned  and  thorough  treatise  upon  the  gen- 
eral subject  that  has  ever  been  written — defends  the  notion  of  a 
"  timeless  "  preexistence  of  the  individual,  prior  (if  we  may  use  a 
word  that  expresses  time,  where  the  relation  of  time  is  dropped 
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out)  to  his  present  consciousness.  The  theory  of  preexist- 
ence,  if  it  could  be  estaWished  and  shown  to  be  consistent 
with  the  Scriptures,  would  of  course  remove  the  diflSculty,  as 
all  sin  would  be  connected  with  the  sinner's  personal  agency. 
We  remark  in  passing,  that  the  aim  and  point  of  Dr.  Beech- 
er'a  work  have  been  generally  overlooked  by  the  critics,  who 
have  charged  him  with  simply  removing  the  difficulty  a  step 
further  back  and  leaving  the  introduction  of  sin  as  great 
a  mystery  as  it  was  before.  It  was  not  his  purpose  to  ac- 
count for  the  permission  of  sin  or  its  non-prevention  on  the 
part  of  God,  but  to  show  the  consistency  of  inborn  ill-desert 
with  the  principles  of  justice  and  the  proper  conception  of  sin. 
The  hypothesis  which  he  advances,  provided  it  be  allowed  as 
a  fact,  fully  accomplishes  this  end. 

The  view  presented  by  Coleridge,  in  the  noted  chapter  of  his 
Aids  to  Heflection,  does  not  differ  materially,  as  far  as  we  see,' 
from  that  of  MQller.  At  the  beginning  of  his  conscious  life  here, 
the  will  of  every  individual  is  found  determined  to  the  inferior 
good.  This  evil  direction  of  the  will  is  the  same  in  all  men.  It 
is  the  common  principle  underneath  tendencies  to  particular  sins, 
and  varying  forms  of  sinful  action.  It  is  that  fact  which  we  as- 
sert of  every  individual,  not  because  he  has  been  guilty  of  this  or 
that  definite  crime,  or  has  this  or  that  bad  trait,  but  because 
he  is  a  man.  Hence  it  is  called  original  sin.  It  is  an  evil,  the 
commencement  of  which  no  individual  can  refer  to  any  parti- 
cular time.  Nay,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  the  relations  of 
time  are  alien  or  heterogeneous,  as  the  attributes  and  relations 
of  space  are  to  the  affections.  This  evil  disposition  being  moral, 
must  originate  in  an  act  of  self-determination,  an  act,  however, 
known  only  through  its  consequences  and  implied  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  SQul  onward  from  the  time  when  the  soul  comes  un- 
der the  eye  of  consciousness.  This  sin  is  a  consequence  of  Adam's 
fall,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  "  a  link  in  the  chain  of  historic  in- 
stances, whereof  Adam  is  the  first ;"  a  consequence,  as  our 
birth  is  owing  to  his  existence.  He  being  the  first  in  time, 
"  is  taken  as  the  diagram!^  No  other  connection  of  this  tran- 
scendental act  with  the  sin  of  Adam,  does  Coleridge  admit, 
and  the  point  is  one  on  which  he  is  not  very  explicit. 
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2.  Those  who  adopt  the  doctrine  of  aa  inherited  corraption 
of  character  which  is  calpable,  while  denying  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam  are  responsible,  or  accounted  guilty,  for  his 
transgression.  This  opinion  does  not  solve  the  problem  which 
we  hare  indicated  above,  bat  presupposes  the  possibility  of  ill- 
desert  where  there  is  no  kind  of  participation,  whether  real  or 
constructive,  in  the  actions  that  occasion  it  It  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  moral  evil,  like  physical  evil,  is  hereditary. 
This  view  has  not  been  held  very  extensively,  nor  has  it  been 
defended  in  a  very  systematic  or  satisfactory  manner.  It  was 
brought  forward  in  the  17th  century  by  the  French  theologian, 
Joshua  Placceus,  was  vigorously  disputed,  and  is  condemned  in 
the  Xth  and  Xlth  paragraphs  of  the  Formula  Consensus  Helvet- 
ica, where  the  ordinary  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  immediate  impu- 
tation is  asserted  in  opposition  to  it.  A  view  substantially 
similar  to  that  of  Placseus  is  espoused  by  that  part  of  the 
New  England  theologians  who  are  denominated  Old  School, 
i  ncluding  the  late  Professors  Tyler  and  Woods.  Discarding  the 
doctrine  of  a  native  ill-desert  based  on  a  covenant  with  Adam, 
as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  a  real  participation  in  his  transgres- 
sion, they  nevertheless  hold  that  men  derive  from  him  a 
wicked  nature.  There  are  passages  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Dwight  which  seem  to  inculcate  this  doctrine  of  propagated 
sin,  though  other  passages  appear  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
such  a  view. 

3.  Those  who  believe  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  commit- 
ted transgression  in  him  and  with  him,  so  that  their  inborn  ill- 
desert  is  properly  and  truly  for  their  own  act  This  view  is  an 
offshoot  from  philosophical  Bealism,  which  regards  hunum 
nature  as  a  unit,  and  as  identical  in  all  the  individuals  of  the 
race.  The  act  of  Adam,  according  to  the  Bealistic  view, 
being  the  common  act  of  the  race,  belongs  alike  to  all  its 
members,  as  soon  as  they  become  possessed  of  personal  being. 
This  is  the  original  doctrine  of  original  sin,  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  reconcile  hereditary  guilt  with  the  conception  of  sin 
as  the  free  act  of  the  sinner's  will,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
put  aside  the  blasphemous  notion  that  God  creates  moral  evil. 
Augnstin  jQrst  explicitly  stated  and  maintained  the  Realistic 
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hypothesis,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  the  theology  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  whenever  it  has  departed  from 
this  view,  has  inclined  to  a  modified  Pelagianism.  The  Realis- 
tic hypothesis,  in  its  clear  and  simple  form,  independent  of 
the  theory  of  the  covenant  with  Adam,  by  which  that  view  was 
first  supplemented,  and  then  supplanted,  has  been  defended  by 
Professor  Shedd  of  Andover,  and  also  in  the  recent  work  of 
Dr.  Baird,  entitled  "Elohim  Revealed." 

4.  Those  who  hold  to  the  imputation  of  the  first  sin,  on  the 
ground  of  a  covenant  by  which  Adam  was  constituted  the  fed. 
eral  head  of  the  race,  it  being  stipulated  that  in  case  he  trans- 
gressed the  law,  his  posterity  should  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
culpable  from  the  start,  although  in  his  disobedience  they  had 
actually  no  part.  According  to  this  form  of  the  doctrine  of  Im- 
putation, as  it  is  expounded  by  Dr.  Thornwell  and  other  author- 
ities, men  are  bom  ill-deserving — we  use  this  epithet  on  ac- 
count of  the  possible  ambiguity  of  the  word  guilty — ^in  con- 
sequence of  the  covenant  which  provided  that,  in  case  a  given 
event  occurred  in  which  they  could  have  no  real  agency  what- 
ever, they  should  be  thus  born.    They  not  only  suffer  by 
reason  of  Adam's  sin,  but  they  deserve  to  suffer,  being  objects 
of  the    Divine  displeasure.      The  withdrawal  of  the  fellow- 
ship of   God,  which   leaves  men   under   the    dominion   of 
sin,   is  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  the  transgression  which  is, 
in  the  sense  explained,  imputed  to  them.    The  Realistic  hy- 
pothesis is  expressly  rejected ;    the  notion  of  inherited  sin, 
founded  in  the  mere  connection  of  parent  and  child,  is  likewise 
denied,  and  native  ill-desert  is  derived  in  the  first  instance  solely 
from  the  covenant.    The  propriety  and  reasonableness  of  the 
Covenant  are  made  to  rest,  indeed,  upon  the  fact  of  our  being 
descended  from  Adam,  but  this  fact  by  itself  is  admitted  to 
fnrnish  no  valid  reason  for  charging  his  moral  actions  upon 
his  posterity.    This  view  may  not  inaptly  be  named  Lockian 
or  nominalistic  Calvinism.    It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Princeton 
divines,  and  has  often  been  defended  on  the  pages  of  their 
Review, 
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The  precise  time  when  it  was  first  broached,  oar  reading^ 
does  not  enable  us  to  fix ;  but  the  doctrine  forms  no  part  of 
the  ancient  Angnstinian  theology,  and  even  after  the  conception 
of  a  federal  headship  in  Adam  obtained  cnrrencj  among  the 
theologians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  followed  the  scheme 
of  Cocceius,  the  stress  was  laid,  in  vindicating  the  divine  justice, 
upon  the  natural  headship  of  the  progenitor  of  the  race,  and 
our  numerical  identity  with  him.  When  preesed  by  objections, 
theologians  fell  back  upon  their  Bealinn.  This  is  true  of 
Owen,  whose  authority,  we  believe,  is  unquestioned  at  Prince* 
ton.  In  his  '^  Display  of  Arminianism,"  he  makes  us  chargeable 
with  Adam's  transgression,  because  it  was  our  crime  commit- 
ted in  him,  and  formally  distinguishes  between  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin  and  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousnees. 
Bighteousness,  which  is  a  blessing,  can  be  imputed  to  us,  he 
affirms,  without  our  own  act,  but  sin  cannot.  Of  this  Angos- 
tinian  type  of  Calvinism,  President  Edwards  was  also  an  adhe- 
rent. We  have  never  thought  it  quite  ingenuous  for  the 
Princeton  writers  to  claim  an  identity  of  theological  senti- 
ment with  divines  like  Owen,  and  with  the  great  reformers 
and  ancient  teachers  of  the  church,  when  tliere  is,  in  truth,  8o 
wide  and  radical  a  discrepance. 

To  exhibit  this  diversity,  we  have  only  need  to  place  a  sen- 
tence from  the  Princeton  Article  upon  Dr.  Baird  side  by  side 
with  a  sentence  from  Edwards :  ^^  It  [Adam's  sin]  is  imputed 
to  them,  [his  posterity,]  not  because  it  was  antecedently  to 
that  imputation,  and  irrespective  of  the  covenant  on  which 
the  imputation  is  founded,  already  theirs;  but  because  they 
were  appointed  to  stand  their  probation  in  him."  So  says  the 
Princeton  reviewer.  But  President  Edwards  takes  just  the 
opposite  view.  In  connection  with  the  statement  that  ^^  the 
species  acted  in  Adam"  he  remarks :  "  The  sin  of  the  apostasy 
is  not  theirs  [i.  e.  ours]  merely  because  God  imputes  it  to 
them.  But  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs,  and  on  that  ground 
God  imputes  it  to  them." 

Bealism  may  be  false,  but  the  theologians  who  built  their 
scheme  upon  it,  adopted  a  doctrine  in  respect  to  the  necessary 
conditions  of  responsibility,  which   the  modern   divines,  to 
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whom  we  allude,  repudiate.  And  this  difference,  to  one  who 
looks  below  the  surface  of  a  theological  system  for  the  princi- 
ples at  its  foundation,  is  all-important. 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Baird,  a  pastor  of  the  Old  School  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  in  the  recent  work  to  which  we  have  referred, 
appears  as  the  champion  of  Bealism,  and  as  the  earnest  opposer 
of  that  form  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation  which  is  genendlj 
received  among  his  brethren.  We  have  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  comments  upon  his  work  in  the  leading  Beviews 
of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belongs.  The  Article  in  the 
Princeton  Review,  and  that  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Re- 
view from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Thorn  well,  marshal  the  objections 
to  the  notion  of  a  numerical  identity  of  men  with  their  first 
parent,  and  combat  that  theory  with  much  force.  The  idea 
that  we  poasess  a  nature  identically  the  same  as  that  of  Adam, 
and  are  one  with  him,  in  such  a  sense  that  we  do  what  he 
does,  and  are  the  real  and  responsible  authors  of  his  act,  is 
indeed  encumbered  with  difficulties.  Why  are  we  responsible 
for  a  single  act  of  Adam,  and  no  farther}  Why  do  we  not 
repent,  as  well  as  transgress,  in  him  ?  If  we  commit  his  sin, 
in  virtue  of  the  common  nature,  why  does  not  he,  for  the  same 
reason*  commit  ours  t  If,  on  this  ground,  we  are  guilty  for 
the  disobedience  of  Adam,  why  not  also  for  the  sins  of  our 
nearer  ancestors,  and  for  all  the  sins  of  all  the  members  of  the 
race?  Nay,  why  is  not  each  man  the  author  of  the  transgress 
sions  of  every  other?  What,  acccording  to  Dr.  Baird's  theory, 
is  a  person  more  than  a  phenomenal  product  of  the  one  com- 
mon nature,  in  wliich  all  causation,  and  hence  all  accounta- 
bility and  guilt,  reside  ?  Inquiries  like  these  are  pressed  upon 
him  by  his  reviewers.  But  when  they  abandon  the  offensive, 
and  proceed  to  vindicate  their  own  doctrine  of  federal  head- 
ship and  imputation,  they  are  not  so  successful.  Upon  this 
part  of  their  reasoning,  we  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  rest  the  justice  of  the  alleged  covenant,  and  the  con- 
sequent imputation,  on  no  sufficient  ground.  The  question  is, 
how  the  arrangement  itself,  by  the  operation  of  which  we 
are  to  become  guilty  without  our  own  act,  is  compatible  with 
justice?    No  CHie  will  contend  that  a  covenant  with  any 
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homan  being  that,  in  case  he  Bins,  an  angd  in  heaveu  shall 
become  ill  deserving,  wonld  accord  with  our  necessary  con- 
ception of  justice, — with  the  principle  of  euum  eutque.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  see  how  a  like  covenant  with  any  man  now 
living,  by  which  his  conduct  shall  determine  the  moral  desert 
of  Adam,  would  be  any  more  accordant  with  our  intuitive 
sense  of  right  Why  is  a  covenant  with  Adam,  which  involves 
ns  in  guilt  without  our  agency,  more  just  and  reasonable  t  Is 
it  because  he  is  our  progenitor?  But  this  circumstance,  ac- 
cording to  the  Princeton  divines,  does  not  go  a  step  towards 
justifying  the  imputation  of  his  character  and  actions  to  us. 
They  argue,  in  the  review  of  Dr.  Baird,  with  all  their  might 
against  the  Placaean  doctrine  of  propagated  sin.  It  denies, 
they  say,  any  probation  to  the  race ;  it  refers  the  origination 
of  sin  to  a  mere  physical  law,  placing  moral  beings  in  the 
same  category  with  lions  and  asps;  it  is  anscriptural,  and 
subverts  the  whole  evangelical  scheme.  ^This  doctrine, 
which  denies  the  immediate  or  antecedent  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  makes  inherent  corruption,  as  derived  from 
him,  the  primary  ground  of  the  condemnation  of  the  race, 
was  consequently  declared,  almost  with  one  voice,  to  be  con- 
trary to  Scripture,  to  the  faith  of  the  reformed  churches,  and 
even  of  the  cliurch  Catholic.''  It  is  contrary,  as  they  truly 
affirm,  to  the  creeds  of  the  Lutheran  and  Latin,  as  well  as  the 
Calvinistic  churches.  Dr.  Thomwell  is  not  less  decided  in  his 
condemnation,  on  grounds  of  reason  and  justice,  of  that  doc- 
trine which  founds  guilt  in  our  mere  physical  relationship  to 
Adam.  Yet  they  aver  that  this  relationship  is  sufficient  to 
render  the  covenant  just  and  proper  which  condemns  us  be- 
fore our  existence  and  without  our  act, — a  covenant  which, 
apart  from  this  natural  connection,  would  be  irrational  and 
contrary  to  right.  We  must  confess  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  natural  connection  of  Adam  with  ns,  which 
no  more  renders  us  criminal  for  his  act  than  it  does  the 
angels  in  heaven,  can  yet  furnish  the  basis  for  a  covenant,  which 
covenant  shall  fasten  the  ill-desert  of  that  act  upon  us.  What 
is  there  in  the  circumstance  of  consanguinity  between  him  and 
us,  to  make  such  a  covenant  just  and  reasonable?    Why  wonld 
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Dot  a  covenant  of  this  nature,  where  a  brother  or  a  cousin  is  the 
contracting  party,  or  federal  representative,  be  equally  conso- 
nant with  justice?    Be  it  remembered  that  the  doctrine  of  im- 
putation  through  federal  headship  is  brought  forward  to  ex- 
plain the  justice  of  our  being  judged  guilty  of  Adam's  sin, 
which  it  would  be  unrighteous  and  absurd  to  charge  upon  us 
as  being  descended  from  him.    It  is  impossible  to  dodge  this 
objection  to  the  righteousness  of  the  Covenant  itself,  or  to  take 
refuge  in  a  cloud  of  declamation,  or  to  silence  controversy  by  an 
appeal  to  creeds.    Why  was  it  right  to  constitute  Adam  our 
representative,  and  to  judge  us  to  be  ill-deserving — to  blame 
us — in  case  he  should  sin  ?    It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  such 
was  the  will  of  God.     This  answer,  if  it  had  any  validity, 
must  be  equally  good  in  defense  of  Bealism  or  inherited  sin, 
or  any  other  of  the  theories  which  the  Princeton  Beviewer  and 
Dr.  IBiornwell  reject  Only  two  considerations  in  reply  to  this 
question,  as  we  remember,  are  urged  in  the  Articles  before  us. 
The  one  is  the  exploded  principle  of  scientia  Dei  media^  by 
which  our  condemnation  for  the  sin  of  Adam  is  pronounced  to 
be  just  for  the  reason  that  we  should  have  stood  a  similar  trial 
no  better.    On  this  principle.  Dr.  Thornwell  might  as  well  con- 
tend for  the  justice  of  hating,  condemning,  and  punishing 
Adam  before  he  was  tempted,  because  his  sin  was  a  foreseen 
event,  and  for  the  justice  of  sending  the  whole  human  racjB  to 
hell  without  a  probation  which  it  was  certain  they  would  not 
successfully  undergo.    If  the  scientia  media  is  a  sound  prin- 
ciple, we  may  consider  a  spotless  being  ill-deserving  if  we 
know  that  he  will  sin  hereafter — that  he  would  fall  from  holi- 
ness if  he  were  subject  to  certain  temptations.    The  second 
and  more  usual  course  is  to  appeal  to  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness.    We  recollect  that  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  Insti- 
tutes ot  Theology,  counsels  ministers  to  turn  off  persons  who 
find  diflSculty  with  the  doctrine  of  imputed  sin,  to  the  doc- 
trine of  imputed  righteousness.    This  may  be  a  shrewd  course, 
but  the  answer  is  not  philosophical  or  satisfactory.    It  affords 
no  insight  into  the  justice  of  imputation  without  personal 
agency,  to  say  that  we  draw  an  advantage  from  it.    It  simply 
affirms  that  the  same  difficulty  is  found  in  another  place  and 
VOL.  XVIII.  46 
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raises  no  oppoeidon  there.  It  amonntB,  at  best,  merely  to  this — 
that  if  the  covenant  be  not  jnst,  a  certain  scheme  of  theology 
crambles  to  the  gronnd.  Grant  that  the  truth  of  Christianity 
itself,  as  these  reviews  contend,  is  staked  on  die  existence  and 
propriety  of  the  covenant  referred  to,  yet  this  fact  contains  no 
solution  of  the  diflSculty  ;  it  does  not  rfiow  how  such  a  cov- 
enant is  consistent  with  the  proper  definition  of  justice.  The 
problem  is  not  to  prove  the  great  importance  of  believing  that 
the  descendants  of  Adam  are  made  ill-deserving  by  the  impu- 
tation to  them  of  his  sin,  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  into 
which  he  entered  with  the  Creator ;  but  the  problem  is  to  re* 
concile  such  a  transaction  with  the  universal  conception  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  known  conditions  of  responsibility.  Hence  the 
reference  to  the  case  of  Christ  is  not  pertinent 

We  have  no  design  to  controvert  this  theory  of  imputation. 
Our  purpose  has  been  to  make  it  evident  that,  regarded  as  an 
elucidation  of  the  fact  of  native  ill-desert,  it  is  totally  insuffi- 
cient. In  this  belief  we  are  happy  to  have  the  concurrence  of 
the  divines  who  embrace  and  defend  it  We  have  to  complain, 
however,  of  the  Princeton  Reviewer,  that  he  is  not  consistent 
with  himself,  and  that  he  makes  assertions  in  one  part  of  his 
essay  which  he  virtually  contradicts  in  another.  Thus,  refer- 
ring to  Dr.  Baird  and  others,  he  writes :  "  the  «'pfirov  ^\^M%g  of 
such  speculations  is,  that  moral  principles  or  dispodtions  owe 
their  character  to  their  origin,  and  not  to  their  nature.  It 
is  assumed  that  innate,  hereditary  depravity  cannot  have  the 
nature  of  sin  in  us,  unless  it  be  self-originated."  ^^  Things  are, 
however,  what  they  are,  no  matter  how  they  originate.  If  a 
man  is  black,  he  is  black,  whether  he  was  bom  so  or  made 
himself  so.  If  he  is  good,  he  is  good ;  if  bad,  he  is  bad, 
whether  he  is  the  one  or  the  other  by  birth  or  self-determina- 
tion." According  to  this  doctrine,  there  is  no  diflBculty  to 
remove,  and  no  problem  to  solve.  There  is  no  need  of  self- 
determination,  cither  personal  or  vicarious,  real  or  constrac- 
tive,  as  the  condition  eine  qud  non  of  ill-desert  The  scheme 
of  federal  headship  is  entirely  gratuitous,  for  no  probation  is 
requisite  as  the  antecedent  of  guilt  The  remarks  we  have 
just  quoted  are  directly  in  the  teeth  of  all  that  the  same  He- 
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viewer  says  in  opposition  to  the  Placa&an  doctrine  of  hered- 
itary  sin.  But  his  anxiety  to  establish  the  proposition  that  we 
had  a  probation  in  Adam,  onr  appointed  representative, 
proves  his  conviction  that  self-origination — at  least  construc- 
tive self-origination — i^  indispensable  to  ill-desert.  And  the 
real  point  is  whether  a  case  of  constructive  self-origination 
can  be  made  ont  in  accordance  with  truth  and  justice.  The 
Beviewer  speaks  of  the  federal  headship  of  Adam  as  '^  the 
Bible  solution  of  the  diflSculty  "  which  lies  in  the  fact  of  in- 
born sin.  There  is,  then,  a  difficulty  to  be  removed,  and  this 
difficulty,  as  everybody  knows,  is  none  other  than  the  appar- 
ent absence  of  any  dependence  of  our  native  character  upon 
our  will. 

Now  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  of  imputation  confess 
that  it  does  not  answer  the  purpose.  They  acknowledge  that 
the  solution  is  no  adequate  solution.  They  admit  that  the 
difficulty  which  this  scheme  is  brought  forward  to  remove,  still 
remains.  Hear  Dr.  Thornwell:  "The  Covenant,  therefore, 
docs  explain  the  fact  of  their  being  sinners,  before  they  were 
bom — does  give  them  a  history  before  their  actual  being.  The 
only  question  is,  was  the  covenant  just?  That  depends  upon  the 
fact  whether  natural  headship  creates  an  union  with  Adam 
sufficiently  intimate  to  ground  these  judicial  transactions.  If  it 
does,  the  mystery  is  solved.  We  maintain  that  it  does,  but  ac- 
knowledge very  frankly  that  we  do  not  fully  see  how.  "We  under- 
stand a  part  of  the  case,  but  only  a  part.  The  thing  which  has 
always  perplexed 'US  most  is  to  account  for  the  sense  of  personal 
demerity  if  guiU  and  shame,  which  unquestionably  accom- 
panies our  sense  of  native  corruption.  It  is  not  felt  to  be  a  mis- 
fortune or  calamity y  hut  a  crime.^^  Hiat  is  to  say,  the  very  thing 
to  be  accounted  for,  the  ill-desert  prior  to  personal  agency,  is 
still  involved  in  darkness  I  The  covenant  does  not  clear  it  up ! 
On  the  contrary,  the  covenant  itself  needs  explanation  not  less 
than  the  problem  which  it  comes  forward  to  solve  I  How  we  can 
sin  vicariously,  and  be  criminal  before  we  have  existed.  Dr. 
Thornwell  professes  himself  incompetent  to  answer.  It  is  what 
has  always  perplexed  him  most.  Why,  then,  pretend,  as  many 
of  these  theologians  do,  that  they  possess  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
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culty  f  Why  not  say  distinctly,  as  Dr.  Thorawell  says  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  scheme  of  federal  headship  does  not  render  the 
fact  of  inborn  guilt  more  intelligible  than  it  was  before  f  Why 
offer  their  doctrine  to  the  reason  of  men  as  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation, and  one  in  which  the  mind  can  restt  Is  there  anj 
mystery  in  our  being  justly  punished  and  sinful,  without  hav- 
ing ourseWes  sinned,  or  is  there  nott  The  Princeton  divines 
occasionally  concede  that  there  is  a  mystery  which  they  are  un- 
able to  fathom.  The  drift  of  much  of  their  writing  makes  it 
manifest  that  the  mystery  springs  from  the  conviction  which  they 
have  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  ill-desert  pre- 
supposes personal  agency  and  self-determination  ;  for  if  there 
is  no  ground  for  this  conviction,  there  is  no  mystery  in  the 
case.  The  federal  theology  grows  out  of  the  desire  to  find 
something  that  shall  ground  ill-desert  in  the  absence  of  self- 
determination  ;  but  its  advocates  confess  that  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed. We  protest,  not  against  their  doctrine  of  federal  head- 
ship, which  they  conscientiously  believe  to  be  taught  in  the 
scriptures,  but  against  the  mode  in  which  that  doctrine  is  often 
presented,  as  if  it  contained  a  plain  and  complete  solution — 
one  conformed  to  the  proper  conceptions  of  justice  and  of  the 
conditions  of  responsibility— of  the  fact  of  innate  guilt  When 
it  is  allowed  that  the  requirements  of  the  problem  are  not 
met  by  the  supposition  of  a  covenant  and  of  probation  in  an- 
other, that  the  possibility  of  guilt  incurred  by  such  means  is 
still  a  subject  of  perplexity,  there  is  a  virtual  recognition  of 
the  great  principle  that  accountability  is  inseparable  from  per- 
sonal agency.  An  exception  is  indeed  alleged,  but  because  it 
is  an  exception,  we  are  informed  that  we  cannot  understand  it, 
and  must  wait  for  light  There  is  no  direct  attempt  to  subvert 
the  common  idea  that  the  responsibility  of  a  moral  being  is 
bounded  by  the  limits  of  his  personal  agency. 

With  Dr.  Thomwell, — as  far  as  he  recognizes  this  truth  of 
individual  responsibility,  and  he  does  recognize  it  in  admitting 
that  the  covenant  is  an  inadequate  solution,  and  that  his  per- 
plexity still  continues, — we  have  no  serious  dispute.  We  only 
wish  that  a  similar  frankness  might  characterize  all  the  defend- 
ers of  the  doctrine  of  imputation.    But  we  must  proceed  to 
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state  the  last  hypothesis  which  is  open  to  believers  in  connate 
guilt. 

6.  The  fact  may  be  affirmed,  and  declared  to  be  inexplica- 
ble. It  may  be  held  that  the  phenomena  of  conscience  and 
the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  prove  that  men  are  sinful  when 
they  come  into  the  world,  while  the  manner  of  their  becoming 
80  is  beyond  our  present  knowledge.  The  fact  is  asserted ;  the 
possibility  of  the  fact  is  inscrutable.  Self-origination  is  con- 
ceded to  be  requisite  to  guilt ;  here  self-origination  seems  to 
be  wanting,  and  hence  the  fact  is  mysterious.  Into  this  view, 
the  Princeton  theology  would  resolve  itself,  if  its  adherents  were 
firm  and  consistent  in  the  concession  that,  in  consequence  of 
our  imperfect  knowledge,  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the 
covenant  with  Adam  cannot  be  discerned,  and  this  on  account 
of  our  intuitive  belief  that  where  there  is  no  self-determination 
there  is  no  guilt.  This  hypothesis  may  bo  adopted,  however, 
whether  the  doctrine  of  the  federal  headship  of  Adam  is 
accepted  or  denied. 

The  fact  that  men  are  gailty  before  they  personally  commit 
transgression  in  this  life,  which  is  assumed  in  the  above  men- 
tioned theories,  is  not  universally  believed.  We  proceed  to 
state  the  principal  doctrines  on  the  subject  which  have  been 
embraced  by  those  who  deny  that  we  are  ill-deserving  at  birth. 

1.  The  Pelagian  view.  Tlie  Pelagians  held  that  the  souls  of 
men  at  the  beginning  of  life,  are  pure  and  tree  from  evil,  like 
the  soul  of  Adam  before  his  disobedience,  and  that  men  sin 
merely  in  imitation  of  the  example  set  them  by  their  progeni- 
tor. It  was  likewise  a  part  of  their  creed  that  not  all  who  are 
thus  subjected  to  moral  trial,  disobey  the  law.  In  other  words, 
they  did  not  hold  to  the  universality  of  sin,  according  to  the 
church  view.  With  the  Pelagians,  we  should  perhaps  place 
the  Socinians,  though  these  allowed  that  a  proclivity  to  sin,  not 
itself  culpable,  is  inherited  as  the  result  of  transgressions  com- 
mitted by  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

2.  The  Arminian  view.  The  Arminians,  in  their  symbol^ 
and  standard  writers,  deny  that  the  inborn  propensities  to  evil, 
which  are  inherited  from  Adam,  are  in  themselves  sinful. 
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Thej  are  **  malnm,  non  eolpa."  Bat  inasmnch  as  Adam  lost 
in  his  fall  that  grace  of  Gbd  which  he  required  to  qualify  him 
•for  holj  action,  his  posterity  are  by  nature  destitute  of  this 
supernatural  gift,  and  therefoi^e  come  inevitably  nnder  die 
dominion  of  sin.  At  the  same  time,  sufficient  grace  is  given 
to  all  to  enable  them  to  accept  the  Redeemer  and  be  saved 
by  Him. 

Watson,  the  distinguished  expounder  of  Methodist  theology, 
teaches  that  all  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  including 
eternal  death,  fell  upon  his  posterity,  and  defends  the  jnstice  <tf 
this  arrangement  on  the  ground  that  grace  has  put  the  means 
of  salvation  within  the  reach  of  alL  That  is  to  say,  the  tn- 
justice  of  their  condemnation  is  made  up  to  them  by  grace. 
He  loses  sight  of  the  obvious  fact  that  a  judicial  sentence  is 
not  saved  from  being  unrighteous  by  being  coupled  with  an 
offer  of  pardon.  In  short,  his  system  makes  grace  a  debt. 
This  confusion  of  ideas  runs  through  and  vitiates  his  reason- 
ing on  the  subject ;  and  all  for  the  want  of  a  sharp  definition 
and  separation  of  sin  and  grace.  It  is  very  plain  that  the 
Arminian  doctrine  of  a  gracious  ability  given  to  the  mnner  in 
compensation  for  the  inability,  and  consequent  sin  and  con- 
demnation, which  come  upon  him  without  his  act,  involves  a 
fatal  contradiction. 

3.  Hie  Zuinglian  doctrine.  Zningle  denied  that  the  dis- 
order or  corruption  of  nature,  which  is  derived  ultimately  from 
Adam,  is  properly  sin,  though  it  be  the  uniform  occasion  of  sin. 
Morbus  estprojme  et  conditio^  are  his  words.  Sin,  in  the  proper 
sense,  begins  when  the  will  complies  with  the  solicitation  of 
the  irregular  desires ;  and  this  compliance  occurs  uniformly  at 
the  moment  when  responsible  agency  begins.  This  was  the 
theology  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  The  inherited  disorder  in  onr 
moral  constitution,  together  with  the  unfavorable  change  in 
external  circumstances,  both  which  result  from  Adam's  fall, 
constitute  a  force  of  temptation  which,  though  it  does  render 
sin  inevitable,  yet,  in  the  case  of  every  individual,  renders  it 
certain  that  he  will  transgress  the  law  at  the  instant  when  bis 
moral  powers  awake,  and  the  alternative  of  good  or  evil  is  pre- 
sented to  his  choice.    This  is  substantially  the  view  of  the  sub- 
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ject  which  is  taken  by  the  so  called  New  School  theology  in 
this  country.  The  doctrine  is  that  in  consequence  of  Adam's 
sin,  we  begin  life  and  probation  under  law,  at  a  disadvantage, 
inasmuch  as  a  disorder  subjectiye,  as  well  as  external, — either 
the  one  or  the  other,  or  both, — has  ensued;  a  disadvantage 
which,  while  it  does  not  necessitate  sin,  but  leaves  a  power  to 
the  contrary,  does,  nevertheless,  establish  the  certainty  that  the 
first  moral  act,  as  well  as  character  afterwards,  until  it  is  re- 
newed by  grace,  will  be  sinful.  The  universality  of  sin,  not 
necessitated,  but  made  certain,  notwithstanding  a  power  to  the 
contrary,  is  the  formula  of  the  creed.  Among  the  distinguished 
advocates  of  this  opinion  are  the  late  Dr.  Taylor  of  New 
Haven,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Professor  Park  of  Andover.  It  may 
be  added,  that  Dr.  Taylor  declined  to  fix  the  ground  of  this 
certainty  of  sin  either  in  a  changed  moral  constitution  or  in 
the  changed  curcumstances,  but  contented  himself  with  placing 
this  ground  in  nature,  a  term  under  which  he  included  both 
these  factors,  from  which,  taken  together,  and  in  their  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  the  certainty  of  sin  is  derived. 

This  view  is  not  exempt  from  difficulty,  and  it  may  serve  as 
food  for  reflection  if  we  state  concisely,  and  without  comment, 
the  objections,  apart  from  the  Scriptures,  which  have  been 
brought  against  it  by  Miiller  and  other  recent  writers  of  marked 
ability. 

1.  It  is  contended  that  the  Zuinglian  theory  exposes  to  haz- 
ard the  earnest  Christian  view  of  man's  culpable  character  in 
the  sight  of  God,  if  his  theory  be  not,  indeed,  fatal  to  that 
view.  To  account  for  the  universality  of  sin,  in  fdl  nations  and 
ages,  for  the  commission  of  sin  in  the  case  of  every  human 
being  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  is  afforded  him,  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose  the  highest  degree  of  inherited  liableness  to  sin 
short  of  a  compulsory  force.  But  as  you  pile  up  temptation, 
you  seem  to  lessen  guilt,  and  provide  an  excuse  for  the  trans- 
gressor. It  is  urged  that  if  not  the  universality  of  sin,  then  its 
criminality  is  imperiled. 

2.  It  is  contended  that  the  doctrine  of  our  probation,  as 
held  by  the  New  School,  presents  no  advantage  over  other 
theories,  in  respect  to  the  honor  rendered  to  the  justice  and 
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mercy  of  God.  Tho  decision  of  hie  immortal  destiny  is  com- 
mitted to  a  speechless  infant  who  posseases  a  disordered  moral 
constitntion,  as  an  inheritance,  and  begins  his  moral  life  under 
the  most  nnfavorable  circumstances — eircamstanoes  so  unfa- 
vorable that  not  one  in  the  countless  myriads,  in  point  of  fact, 
stands  the  trial  for  an  instant  It  must  not  be  said  that  they 
share  in  the  benefit  of  a  redemptive  system.  That  system 
originates  in  grace,  and  implies  ill-desert  to  the  full  extent,  and 
just  condemnation  under  law,  in  all  to  whom  redemption  is 
offered.  It  is  maintained  that  the  Zuinglian  view  of  the 
manner  of  our  probation  throws  a  cloud  over  the  divine  char- 
acter more  dense  and  dark  than  do  the  theories  which  that 
view  would  supplant,  and  a  cloud  which  men  are  likely  to  dis- 
perse by  mitigating  the  guilt  and  the  consequences  of  trans- 
gression, and  thus  destroying  the  foundations  of  the  Gk)6pel. 

8.  It  is  contended  that  the  Zuinglian  doctrine  confuses  the 
verdict  of  conscience  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  our  sinful- 
ness. It  is  said  that,  according  to  this  theory,  our  inordinate 
passions  and  appetites — all  that  the  old  theologians  called  con- 
cupiscence— are  partly  of  the  nature  of  a  disease  which  does  not 
involve  personal  guilt,  and  partly  the  fruit  of  our  own  trans- 
gression in  yielding  to  them  in  times  past,  so  that  how  much 
is  a  misfortune,  and  how  much  is  a  sin,  we  cannot  determine. 
How  shall  an  individual  decide,  when  vindictive  emotions  fill 
his  heart,  what  part  to  ascribe  to  his  unfortunate,  disordered 
make,  and  what  part  to  his  own  choices?  The  conscience, 
it  is  affirmed,  is  distracted  and  confused,  and  weakened,  by 
the  very  necessity  of  entering  into  such  an  inquiry. 

4.  It  is  contended  that  conscience  would  not  only  be  con- 
fused by  the  practical  adoption  of  the  Zuinglian  hypothesis, 
bat  that  the  express  utterances  of  conscience  are  incompatible 
with  it.  Miiller,  for  example,  asserts  that  an  awakened  con- 
science does  condemn  indiscriminately  the  feelings  which  un- 
der the  New  School  system,  must  be  referred,  in  part  at  least, 
to  our  hereditary  disorder,  and  thus  acquitted  of  guilt ;  and  that 
this  proposition  is  verified  by  the  concurrent  experience  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Christian  church.  That  is  to  say,  conscience 
attaches  blame  to  what,  according  to  the  Now  School,  is  not 
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morally  evil.  Again,  he  argaes  that  the  earliest  phenomena 
of  conscience,  the  first  exercise  of  that  faculty,  is  in  the  form 
of  self-accnsation.  The  child  does  something  for  which  he 
feels  self-condemned,  and  this  reproof  of  conscience  antedates 
any  precept  emanating  from  that  faculty,  and  is  the  sign  and 
evidence  of  a  sin  antecedent  to  any  command  or  prohibition 
thence  derived.  The  inference,  of  course,  is,  if  the  fact  is  cor- 
rectly given,  that  there  was  guilt  before  the  transgression  of  a 
known  law  or  the  development  in  consciousness  of  the  sense 
of  obligation. 

We  leave  these  objections  to  make  what  imjnression  they 
may,  not  caring  at  present  to  pursue  the  discussion.  In 
giving  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  current  opinions  upon  this 
great  subject  of  Christian  theology,  we  have  not  intended  to  set 
forth  a  particular  view  of  our  own,  nor  have  we  described  the 
diverse  interpretations  of  Scripture  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  various  parties.  In  conclusion,  we  indicate  the  method 
which  must  be  pursued  both  in  settling  the  fact  and  the  phi- 
losophy, or  solution  of  the  fact.  There  are,  in  our  judgment, 
three  principal  sources  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  First, 
what  is  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Do  they  pro- 
pound a  definite  doctrine  upon  the  points  in  question,  and  if 
so,  what  is  it  ?  Then,  what  says  Christian  consciousness,  or 
the  feeling  and  judgment  of  the  body  of  unprejudiced  Christian 
men,  who  have  been  taught  by  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  of 
Ood  ?  How  does  that  consciousness  decide,  which  has  been 
molded  by  these  agencies  ?  And  lastly,  there  is  room  for  an 
inductive  argument  based  on  the  phenomena  of  conscience  in 
its  early  development  and  upon  facts  of  human  character  and 
conduct  as  they  present  themselves,  on  every  side,  to  our  ob- 
servation. What  do  these  phenomena  prove  ?  What  do  these 
facts  imply  ?  Investigations  conducted  after  this  method,  are 
the  only  road  to  sound  and  trustworthy  conclusions. 

The  New  England  theology  from  the  time  when  the  elder 
Edwards  wrote  his  treatise  on  Original  Sin,  has  been  engaged  in 
the  endeavor  to  vindicate  individual  responsibility,  and  to  re- 
pel the  objection  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  depravity  that  it 
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raakee  men  blame-worthy  for  what  they  ooold  not  avoid.  The 
motive  of  oar  divines  has  not  been  a  wish  to  lessen  the  gnilt 
of  man,  bat  to  maintain  his  gnilt  to  the  fall  extent,  and  to 
prove  it  upon  him.  Where  have  been  the  preachers  who  have 
brought  sin  home  to  the  conscience  in  a  more  unsparing 
manner  than  the  elder  and  younger  Edwards,  Emmons  and 
Taylor }  The  modifications  of  the  received  doctrine  of  ain 
which  have  been  broached,  are  due  to  this  desire  to  place  the 
fact  of  personal  agency  and  personal  responsibility  above  the 
reach  of  assault,  by  showing  that  the  sinner,  and  the  sinner 
alone,  is  the  author  of  the  actions  and  the  character,  for  which 
he  is  condemned.  Put  the  act  of  hte  self-determination  where 
you  will, — with  the  Bealist,  in  Adam,  with  Origen  and  Beecher, 
in  a  former  world,  with  Coleridge  and  Miiller  in  a  timeleaa 
preexistence,  with  Barnes  and  Taylor,  in  the  infancy  of  this 
life ;  provided  you  grant  the  necessity  for  this  act,  the  main 
principle  stands  fast  Let  the  Princeton  school  hold  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  covenant  with  a  vicarious  person,  and  ground  the 
imputation  of  sin  upon  that,  as  long  as  they  concede  that  the 
mystery  is  not  cleared  up,  and  by  the  manner  of  this  conces- 
sion, virtually  do  homage  to  the  principle  that  ill-desert,  in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  see,  can 
pertain  to  the  sinner  alone.  Whatever  changes  of  sentiment 
may  take  place  in  New  England,  this  principle  is  not  likely  to 
be  surrendered* 
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Article  IX,— A  HALF  CENTURY  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

FiFTT  years  ago,  in  the  pleasant  month  of  Jnne,  four  young 
Tnen,  students  in  the  Theological  Seminary  which  had  been  only 
two  years  earlier  established  at  Andover,  presented  themselves 
before  the  General  Association  of  Congr^ational  Pastors  in 
Massachusetts,  then  convened  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Brad- 
ford. Those  young  men  came  before  the  meeting  with  a  strange 
proposal.  They  came,  under  the  advice  and  with  the  com- 
mendation of  their  theological  instructors,  to  say  that  they 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel 
among  the  heathen,  and  to  ask  the  counsel  and  help  of  their 
fathers  and  elder  brethren  there  assembled.  The  question 
was,  how  those  young  men  and  others — if  others  should  offer 
themselves--could  be  sent  on  such  a  mission;  whether  the 
Christian  people  in  the  United  States  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  sustiain  them,  and  what  arrangement  could  be  insti- 
tuted as  a  medium  of  regular  communication  between  those 
who  might  be  willing  to  contribute  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  in  heathen  lands,  and  those  who  might  offer  themselves 
personally  to  the  work.  After  devout  and  careful  delibera- 
tion, the  body  of  Christian  pastors  to  whom  those  four  young 
men  had  come  with  their  proposal  and  petition,  proceeded  to 
institute  such  an  arrangement  Nine  persons— clergymen  and 
laymen  of  distinction,  five  in  Massachusetts  and  four  in  Con- 
necticut— were  named  to  act  as  commissioners  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  ways  and  means,  and  adopting  and  prosecut- 
ing measures  for  promoting  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  heathen 
lands."  In  this  way  it  was  that  the  institution  began,  which 
is  now  so  widely  known  as  "  The  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions."  As  these  pages  are  passing 
through  the  press,  the  fiftieth  year  in  the  history  of  that  insti- 
tution is  completed.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  and 
its  friends,  at  Boston,  in  September  next,  is  to  be  attended 
with  some  special  commemoration  of  what  God  hath  wrought 
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bj  that  agency  since  the  first  meeting  of  those  nine  eomniia- 
sioners— or  rather  of  the  five,  four  of  the  nine  being  absent — 
at  Farmington,  in  September,  1810. 

There  are  a  few  among  oar  readers,  whpse  personal  memory 
takes  in  the  whole  period  since  that  missionary  work  began, 
and  who  can  recollect  distinctly  for  themselves  what  the  ccmi- 
dition  of  the  world  was,  in  respect  to  civilization  and  Christi- 
anity, fifty  years  ago;  what  the  cc»idition  of  the  churches 
was ;  what  means  and  arrangements  there  were  by  which  the 
churches,  in  this  and  otlier  Christian  countries,  were  acting,  or 
could  act,  on  the  unevangelized  portions  of  the  world.  But 
the  great  majority  everywhere  must  learn  from  others,  rather 
than  from  any  recollection  of  their  own,  what  changes  God  has 
wrought,  and  what  progress  Christ's  work  in  this  world  has  been 
making,  since  the  distinct  beginning  of  foreign  missions  from 
these  American  churches. 

Some  effort  of  attention  is  necessary  to  any  just  view  of 
what  the  condition  of  the  world  was,  and  what,  on  any  merely 
human  calculation  of  probabilities,  were  the  prospects  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  this  world  fifty  years  ago.  The  great 
wars  which  had  begun  in  the  first  French  revoluticm,  nearly 
twenty  years  before,  wore  still  agitating  all  European  Chris- 
tendom, and,  only  two  years  later,  the  United  States  were 
drawn  into  that  vortex.  Political  liberty  was  almost  annihi- 
lated on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  despotism  of  the  first  N'a- 
poleon  being  then  at  its  hight  In  France,  in  Switzerland,  in 
every  country  on  that  continent,  evangelical  religion  was,  to 
human  view,  almost  extinct,  no  general  or  effective  reaction 
having  taken  place  against  the  tendencies  to  mere  formalism 
and  to  unbelief  which  had  so  widely  characterized  the  pro- 
ceding  century.  Our  own  country  had  hardly  begun  to  be 
recognized  as  a  power  among  the  nations ;  the  present  form  of 
our  federal  government  had  been  in  existence  only  twenty-one 
years,  and  only  twenty-seven  years  had  passed  since  the  dose 
of  our  revolutionary  war.  Outside  of  Christendom  there  was 
no  recognized  preparation,  and  hardly  a  visible  opening,  for 
the  spread  of  the  gospel.  Hie  great  Mohammedan  empire  of 
Turkey  had  only  ceased  to  be  terrible  to  Christian  nations ;  it 
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had  not  begun  to  fall  or  to  be  dismembered ;  nor  had  any 
change  taken  place,  either  in  the  spirit  and  policy  of  its  rulers, 
or  in  the  character  of  its  people.  The  East  Indian  empire 
-which  a  corporation  of  British  traders  had  established,  with 
its  center  at  Calcutta,  was  a  recent  thing,  and  was,  in  fact,  as 
completely  an  anti-Christian  power,  and  as  jealous  of  all 
Christian  propagandism,  as  that  of  the  Mogul  emperors  had 
been,  when  they  reigned  in  absolute  dominion  at  Delhi. 
China,  like  Japan,  was  closed  and  guarded  against  Christianity 
in  every  form.  Africa,  except  along  its  ravi^ed  and  pestilen- 
tial coast,  was  a  continent  of  mystery,  hardly  visited,  save  by 
the  traders  in  slaves ;  for  even  in  the  United  States,  whose 
government  was  earlier  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  pro- 
hibiting the  slave-trade,  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa 
had  been  unlawful  only  two  years.  On  our  own  frontier,  the 
pagan  savage,  who  had  learned  nothing  from  civilization  but 
its  vices,  and  had  been  enriched  by  it  only  with  new  imple- 
ments and  means  of  destruction,  was  still  encamped  in  Ohio, 
was  hunting  the  buffalo  on  all  the  prairies,  and  his  canoe  had 
not  begun  to  be  displaced  by  the  raft  and  the  flat-boat  on  the 
waters  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  What  is  now  our  western 
coast  was  hardly  known  to  commerce ;  California  was  one  of 
the  remotest  and  least  valaed  possessions  of  Spain,  and  no 
eye  of  avarice  had  caught  the  sparkle  of  its  golden  sand. 
The  first  overland  journey  up  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  down  along  the  leaping  waters  of  the  Columbia  to  the 
Pacific,  had  just  been  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  our  na- 
tional government.  At  that  time,  the  entire  census  of  the 
United  States  included  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  population 
which  will  be  counted  in  the  census  of  the  present  year,  and 
the  capability  of  the  wealth  which  has  now  been  realized  on 
this  continent  had  never  been  estimated.  To  draw  out  a  full 
comparison  of  the  civilized  world  as  it  then  was,  with  the 
civilized  world  as  it  now  is,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relations 
to  what  lies  beyond  the  realm  of  civilizatjon,  would  require  a 
volume ;  but  it  may  help  us  to  conceive  the  difference,  if  we 
remember  that  then  the  scientific  law  or  principle  on  which 
the  electric  telegraph   depends  had  not  been  discovered  or 
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conjectured ;  that  the  idea  <^  railwajrs  was,  at  the  inott,  no 
more  than  a  vagne  and  ybionarj  thought ;  and  that  all  the 
steamboats  that  had  ever  been  snccessfolly  constrncted — two 
or  three  in  number — were  creeping  on  the  Hudson  and  the 
Delaware  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  five  miles  an  hour. 

The  spirit  that  prays  for  the  coming  of  God^s  Kingdom  in 
all  the  earth,  and  that  longs  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  has  never  wholly  slumbered  in  any  Christian  land; 
for  it  is  inseparable  from  a  liviog  Christianity  everywhere. 
From  the  days  of  the  apostolic  Eliot,  who  was  at  onoe  the 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Bozbury  and  the  laborious  missionaiy 
to  Indians  within  ten  miles  of  his  own  door,  the  saintly  suo» 
cession  of  evangelists  among  the  heathen  has  never  failed  from 
the  churches  of  New  England.  But  prior  to  1810,  the  spirit 
of  evangelism  in  the  American  churches  had  ^  ladled  oppor- 
tunity "  for  full  manifestation  and  development  In  Connecti- 
cut there  was  a  missionary  society,  which  was  the  organ  of 
all  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  state,  and  which, 
though  first  and  chiefly  occupied  with  missions  to  the  new  a^ 
tlements,  had  once,  for  a  short  time,  attempted  a  misuon 
among  the  Indians  of  the  far  Northwest.  A  Ccmnecticut 
Bible  Society  was  instituted  in  1809  to  promote  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  In  Massachusetts,  and  in  two  or  three 
other  states,  similar  institutions  existed  for  missions,  especially 
to  the  new  settlements,  and  for  aiding  in  the  supply  of  Bibles; 
but,  as  lately  as  fifty  years  ago,  the  idea  of  a  widdy  extended 
cooperation  for  ^reading  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  either 
abroad  or  at  home,  had  never  been  shaped  into  a  plan.  In 
some  other  countries,  and  especially  in  free  and  Protestant 
Ghreat  Britain,  the  missionary  spirit  was  waking  up,  and  was  or- 
ganizing institutions  of  various  names  and  forms  for  sending  the 
gospel  through  the  world.  For  more  than  a  century  there  had 
been  in  the  Church  of  England  a  ^  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  which  employed  its  resources  chiefly 
in  sending  missionaries  into  the  British  colonies; — among 
which  the  New  England  colonies,  and  especially  Connecticut, 
though  better  provided  with  tiie  means  of  religious  instruction 
than  England  itself  had  ever  been,  were  liberally  cared  for  till 
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tLey  were  separated  from  the  mother  country.  The  Morayians, 
few  and  feeble,  but  full  of  Christian  zeal,  had  been  at  wortc 
for  almost  eighty  years,  a  silent  bnt  constant  rebuke  to  the 
Christian  world.  The  English  Wesleyans,  at  an  early  day  in 
their  history,  had  begun  to  do  something  for  the  conversion  of 
the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1792,  Carey  and  others  had 
brought  about  the  formation  of  a  missionary  society  for  the 
Baptists  in  England.  H'lree  years  later  the  London  Missionary 
Society  came  into  being  on  a  liberal  basis  of  cooperation, 
though  chiefly  sustained  by  Congr^ationalists,  or,  as  they 
were  then  called  in  England,  Independents.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society,  sustained  and  controlled  by  the  evangelical 
party  in  the  Church  of  England,  was  instituted,  under  the 
name  of  ^^The  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East,''  in 
1801 — nine  years  before  our  Board  of  Missions  offered  itself  to 
the  American  churches  as  their  almoner  and  servant  in  the 
foreign  missionary  work.  In  1810,  there  were  a  few  English 
and  Scotch  missionaries  in  India ;  a  few  were  laboring  in  the 
British  African  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  a  larger  number 
in  Southern  Africa.  The  London  Society  had  its  missions  in 
Tahiti  and  the  Society  Islands  ;  and  Morison,  in  their  service, 
had  set  himself  down  before  the  gates  of  China,  patiently  striv- 
ing to  master  the  language  of  that  great  empire  that  it  might 
learn  to  tell  the  story  of  redemption.  There  were  missionaries 
among  the  slaves  in  various  West  Indian  colonies.  The  Mo- 
ravians had  their  stations  in  Greenland  and  Labrador,  a  few 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  and  a  few  elsewhere, 
few,  when  compared  with  the  vastness  of  the  field,  but  many, 
when  compared  with  the  weakness  and  the  poverty  of  the 
body  by  which  they  were  sustained.  Nothing  was  done  or  at- 
tempted by  the  American  churches  ;  a  little  more  than  a  be- 
ginning had  been  made  by  our  British  kindred  in  the  work  of 
spreading  the  gospel  through  the  world. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  American  churches  had  not  been  begun,  the 
entire  movement  of  these  modem  times  for  the  evangelization 
and  conversion  of  the  world  was  only  in  its  earliest  stage  of 
progress.    Everywhere  that  was  the  day  of  small  things  in 
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comparison  with  what  we  see  to-day.  For  example,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Chnrch  Missionary  Society,  whose  income  is  now 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  foreign  missionary  institution 
in  Protestant  Ohristendora,  were  in  that  year  (1810)  less  than 
$20,000.  At  the  present  time  the  various  Protestant  organiza- 
tions  operating  by  missions  in  the  Mohammedan  and  heathen 
world,  are  at  least  forty  in  number,  and  their  aggregate  iMiniml 
expenditure  is  not  less  than  $3,000,000.  If  we  turn  to  another 
aspect  of  the  enterprise,  the  difference  is  even  greater  between 
what  then  was  and  what  now  is.  In  1810,  the  converts  that  had 
been  gathered  into  churches  by  foreign  missionaries  were  com- 
paratively few.  Now  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  thoi»- 
and  living  communicants  in  the  churches  which  Protestant 
evangelical  missionaries  have  established  in  heathen  Moham- 
medan lands.  In  1810,  the  number  of  those  converts  who  had 
been  found  competent  to  cooperate  in  the  work  <^  evangelixa- 
tion  was  insignificant  Now  there  are  five  thousand  helpers  of 
that  class— some  of  them  pastors  of  churches ;  some  of  them 
teachers  in  schools  of  elementary  instruction,  or  in  seminaries 
of  a  higher  order;  and  some  aiding  in  the  translation  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  Scriptures  or  of  other  books.  The  foreign  mis- 
sionary undertakings  of  Protestant  Christendom,  and  especially 
of  the  British  and  American  churches,  have  gone  out  into  al- 
most every  land,  and  have  become,  both  in  their  extent  and  in 
their  results,  one  of  the  most  significant  phenomena  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Our  own  great  missionary  institution,  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners,  is  not  only  especially  interesting  to  us  be- 
cause it  is  our  own,  but  such  has  been  its  progress,  and  such 
its  success,  that  the  year  which  completes  its  first  half  century 
may  well  be  noted  with  thankful  commemoration  and  with 
joyful  foresight  of  what  shall  be  in  years  to  come.  Not  the 
least  of  its  successes  is  that  it  has  been  the  parent,  or  the  ex- 
ample and  guide  of  so  many  similar  institutions  in  our  com- 
mon country.  That  tlie  Baptist,  the  Episcopal,  the  Methodist, 
the  Presbyterian,  the  Eeformed  Dutch,  and  other  boards  of 
missions  and  missionary  societies  have  been  successively 
instituted,    and  are   now  working  in  various  parts  of  the 
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world — somo  of  them  with  preeminent  success — is,  partly,  at 
least,  a  result  of  the  experiment  which  was  begun  in  our 
churches  fifty  years  ago.    Sometimes  the  setting  up  of  separate 
institutions  by  bodies  of  Christians  that  had  previously  cooper- 
ated to  some  extent  with  us,  has  seemed  to  involve  some  danger 
of  interference  with  the  resources  and  plans  of  the  original  insti- 
tution.   But  while  each  new  missionary  organization,  consti- 
tuted by  the  force  of  special  sympathies,  ecclesiastical  or  other- 
wise, has  gathered  around  it,  in  its  progress,  its  own  hosts  of 
friends,  our  institution  has  maintained  its  place  and  carried 
on  its  work.    What  God  has  done  for  it  in  this  country,  rais- 
ing up  friends  for  it,  strengthening  it  with  the  sympathies  and 
prayers  of  the  churches,  and  providing  for  it  means  and  men  to 
work  with, — ^is  no  less  a  token  of  his  favor  than  what  he  has 
wrought  by  it,  and  in  connection  with  its  labors,  in  other  lands. 
And  what  a  charm  is  therefor  a  Christian  mind,  what  encour- 
agement to  faith,  what  incitement  to  every  Christian  sensibility, 
in  tlie  history  of  our  missions  from  the  beginning,  in  the  sur- 
vey of  what  they  havfi  accomplished,  and  in  the  prospect  of 
their    early  future  I     Some   there    are  who  can  remember 
freshly  the  difficulties  which  beset  our  first  missionaries  to  In- 
dia ;  the  jealousy  which  repulsed  them  because  they  were  mis- 
sionaries, and  still  more  because  they  were  missionaries  from 
America;  the  heroic  and  pertinacious  resolution  by  which  they 
gained  at  last  a  foothold  at  Bombay.    Some  can  remember 
freshly  the  ordination  of  our  first  missionaries  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  their  sailing  from  Boston  forty-one  years  ago  ;  and 
how  we  waited  till  the  vessel  that  bore  them  could  perform 
her  six  months'  voyage  to  the  antipodes  and  send  back  by  some 
returning  whaler  the  news  of  her  arrival ;  and  how,  after  a 
twelve  months'  waiting,  the  first  intelligence  we  had  from 
them  was,  that  ere  they  landed  they  found  the  idols  of  Hawaii 
abolished  and  the  islands  waiting  for  the  law  of  Christ.    Some 
can  remember  when  two  missionaries,  forty  years  ago,  were 
sent  to  Palestine  as  pioneers  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord ; 
and  how  that  first  preparatory  mission  opened  the  way  for 
other  laborers.    How  memorable  a  story  of  labora  and  trials, 
of  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints,  of  the  joy  of  the  harvest 
VOL.  xvra.  47 
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wbcD  they  that  have  gone  forth  weeping  bearing  precious 
seed  gather  their  ripened  sheaves,— do  we  rehearse  as  we  read 
the  incidents  and  progress  of  onr  missions  in  the  Moslem 
realms  of  Turkey  and  Persia. 

Few,  even  of  those  who  take  some  pains  to  keep  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  religions  intelligence  of  the  day,  are  dis- 
tinctly aware  how  great  has  been  the  success  of  onr  missions, 
and  in  what  ratio  it  is  increasing  with  the  progress  of  the 
years.  In  1820,  at  the  end  of  the  first  ten  years  from  the 
institution  of  tlie  Board,  not  more  than  Ji/ify  converts  "  could 
be  reckoned  up  in  all  onr  missions."  We  say  fifty,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  circular  recently  issued  by  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee, though  our  own  examination  of  the  history  reduces 
the  number  to  less  than-  one-half,  to  wit :  one  Mussulman  bap* 
tized  at  Bombay,  two  natives  hopefully  converted  in  Ceylon, 
and  less  than  twenty  Indians  and  negroes  among  the  Ch^x>- 
kees  and  Choctaws.  Now,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  decade  of 
years,  the  number  of  members  in  full  communion  with  the 
various  churches  that  have  been  gathered  by  our  missionaries 
is  twenty  five  thotisand.  The  aggregate  membership  of  all 
the  Congregational  churches  in  Vermont  is  less  than  four- 
fifths  of  that  number.  Add  to  the  number  of  the  living  the 
multitude  of  those  who  have  already  died  in  faith ;  and  say 
whether  the  success  that  has  crowned  this  first  half-century,  is 
not  all  and  more  than  all  that  any  reasonable  view  of  the 
relation  between  means  and  results  could  have  anticipated. 
Those  churches,  gathered  in  various  unenlightened  lands,  have 
not  the  wealth,  nor  the  intelligence,  nor  yet  the  capability  of 
independent  subsistence  and  growth,  and  the  power  of  self- 
extension,  which  belong  to  the  churches  of  Vermont  or  of  any 
New  England  state;  but  the  great  interest  of  the  gospel  in  the 
world  could  better  afibrd,  in  thb  year  1860,  to  lose  all  the 
Congregational  churches  of  Vermont  than  to  lose  those  twenty- 
five  thousand  church  members  of  so  many  tribes,  and  tongues, 
and  nations. 

Another  illustration  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made, 
may  be  seen  by  adverting  to  the  character  of  the  working 
force  now  employed  by  the  Board  in  its  missions.    In  1825, 
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after  fifteen  years  of  labor,  the  number  of  converts  whom  the 
missionaries  had  found  competent  to  be  employed  as  helpers 
in  the  work  of  making  known  the  gospel,  was  only  five — ^four 
of  them  in  Ceylon,  and  the  fifth  among  the  Cherokees.  The 
last  report  of  the  Board  shows  us  an  aggregate  of  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  native  helpers,  of  whom,  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  were  pastors  of  churches  or  formally  approba- 
ted preachers.  Thirty-five  years  ago,  the  missionaries  and 
assistant  missionaries  (men  and  women)  sent  from  the  United 
States,  were  twenty-eight  times  more  numerous  than  the  na- 
tive helpers.  Now  the  native  helpers,  in  the  various  functions 
of  preaching,  teaching,  translating,  and  distributing  books,  are, 
as  compared  with  the  entire  number  of  men  and  women  sent 
from  this  country,  almost  two  to  one.  This  shows  what  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  work  of  establishing,  throughout  the  fields 
which  our  missionaries  have  occupied,  an  organized  and  there- 
fore permanent  and  self-sustaining  Christianity.  As  the  work 
advances  in  any  country,  it  will  be  carried  on  more  and  more  by 
native  laborers,  till  it  shall  pass  entirely  into  their  hands. 

And  how  much  has  been  expended  on  this  work  in  fifty 
years  ?  The  question  has  suggested  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  pecuniary  cost  at  which  all  these  results  have  been  at- 
tained, and  the  capital  which  is  invested  in  great  secular  en« 
terpriscs.  Tliere  is  no  need  of  comparing  the  cost  of  missions 
with  the  cost  of  armies  and  navies.  Who  needs  to  be  told 
that  the  annual  expense  of  two^ships  of  the  line,  in  commission, 
equals  the  annual  expense  of  all  the  missions  of  the  American 
Board  ?  Far  more  significant  than  this  is  the  statement,  which 
has  been  made  on  good  authority,  that  what  the  Board  has  ex- 
pended in  fifty  years,  on  all  its  missions,  would  only  have  paid 
fur  making  half  of  the  line  of  railroad  between  Boston  and 
Albany.  Is  there  any  room  for  a  thoughtfnl  mind  to  doubt 
which  of  these  two  works  has  contributed  most  to  the  sum  of 
human  happiness — ^the  iron  track  from  Boston  to  Springfield, 
or  that  extension  of  evangelical  Christianity,  and  of  the  civili- 
zation inseparable  from  it,  which  our  foreign  missions  have 
already  accomplished?  The  results  of  the  missionary  work, 
whether  in  heathen  or  in  Mohamedan  countries,  are  not  to  be 
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measured  by  merely  counting  the  churches  which  have  been 
formed,  or  the  converts  who  have  been  received  into  Christian 
fellowship.  Before  any  church  is  gathered,  before  the  power 
of  the  gospel  is  manifested  in  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  indi- 
vidual converts,  there  has  already  been  some  diffusion  of  Christ- 
ian ideas  among  the  people,  and  some  recognition  of  the 
Christian  rule  of  duty.  And  when  the  church  is  formed,  when 
Christianity  begins  to  be  seen  and  recognized  as  a  transform- 
ing power  in  the  experience  of  individual  souls,  the  influence 
of  Christian  ideas  is  thenceforth  more  effectually  spread  abroad 
in  that  community.  By  the  schools  which  the  missionary  in- 
stitutes, and  without  which  he  can  do  nothing ;  by  the  books 
which  he  puts  into  circulation  and  use ;  by  all  his  personal 
acts  of  Christian  disinterestedness ;  by  the  civilized  and  Christ- 
ian comfort  of  his  home ;  by  the  Christian  gentleness  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  manners ;  by  everything  which  he  does  or  at- 
tempts, his  influence  to  quicken  thought  and  conscience  reach- 
es far  beyond  the  circle  of  his  converts  and  immediate  disci- 
ples. Even  those  barbarous  communities  whose  language  was 
never  before  reduced  to  writing,  and  to  whom  a  book  or  a 
written  paper  was  at  first  nothing  but  magic,  are  affected  by 
such  influences.  A  few  days  ago,  we  heard,  from  a  missionary 
who  has  labored  twenty-five  years  among  the  Zulus  of  South- 
eastern Africa,  some  striking  illustrations  of  how  the  diffusion 
and  unconscious  reception  of  Christian  ideas  among  savages, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  Christian  rule  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  some  sense  of  the  superiority  of  a  Christian  manhood  to  the 
barbarous  ideas  of  well  being  and  well-doing,  precede  the  con- 
version of  individuals ;  and  how  the  incidental  influence  of 
missionaries  who  are  laboring,  not  to  civilize  first,  that  they 
may  Christianize  afterwards,  but  only  to  Christianize,  is  the 
most  effectual  of  all  civilizing  agencies. 

Nor  should  we  overlook,  in  this  connection,  the  returns 
which  the  expenditure  for  foreign  missions  has  brought  back 
in  the  form  of  contributions  to  the  aggregate  of  human  knowl- 
edge. What  exploring  expedition,  sent  forth  with  imperial 
completeness  of  preparation  and  equipnient,  has  done  more, 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
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earth,  and  especially  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  diversity  of  their 
races  and  languages  and  the  unity  of  their  nature,  than  has 
been  done  by  missionaries?  No  mere  explorer,  however  am- 
ple his  equipment,  can  have  snch  advantages  for  becoming 
thoroughly  and  exactly  acquainted  with  a  conntry,  geograph- 
ically or  edinologically,  as  the  missionary  has,  living  among 
the  people,  making  their  language  his  own,  maintaining  con- 
stant intercourse  with  them,  obtaining  their  full  confidence, 
aided  by  all  the  knowledge  which  his  fellow  laborers  acquire 
at  their  stations  and  in  their  journeys,  making  his  home  for  a 
while  in  one  place  and  then  transferring  it  to  another,  and 
often  combining  in  his  own  person  the  trained  sagacity  of  a 
scientific  observer  with  the  enthusiastic  daring  of  a  Ledyard 
or  a  Mungo  Park.  We  need  not  say  that  tlie  most  successful 
and  renowned  of  living  travelers,  whose  adventurous  journeys 
have  done  so  much  to  unveil  the  geographical  mystery  of 
Africa,  is  a  missionary. 

Need  we  any  argument  to  show  that  this  half-century  of 
foreign  missions  has  not  been  in  vain?  A  Christian  nation, 
recognized  by  the  governments  of  Christendom  as  a  member 
of  the  great  community  of  nations — a  nation  raised  from  the 
lowest  depth  of  barbarism,  and  endowed  not  only  with  civiliza- 
tion but  with  the  institutions  of  political  freedom — a  nation 
with  its  constitutional  king,  its  legislative  chambers,  its  popular 
representatives,  its  independent  judiciary,  its  laws  founded  on 
the  Bible  and  recognizing  the  Christian  doctrine  of  equality, 
its  schools  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people — ^a  nation  of 
which  a  recent  traveler,  eminent  in  literature  as  well  as  in  the 
profession  which  he  adorns,  testifies  that  a  larger  portion  of  its 
population  can  read  and  write  than  of  the  population  of  our 
own  New  England* — stands  as  one  monument  of  the  labors  of 
our  Foreign  Missionary  Board.  Fifty  years  ago,  human  sacri- 
fices were  offered  on  the  altars  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.    The 


*  The  letter  of  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Esq.,  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which 
was  originally  pabllshed  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  of  which,  the  most  import- 
ant portions  are  republished  in  the  Missionary  Herald  for  July,  has  been  read 
60  widely  that  a  reference  to  it  is  sufficient. 
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inhabitants,  rnled  by  a  few  chiefs  who  were  themBelves  rnled 
by  one  man — hig  will  the  only  law — were  almost  literally 
slaves.  Occasional  visits  of  ships  from  the  outer  world  had 
infected  them  with  new  diseases ;  and  the  influence  of  mna- 
way  sailors,  and  of  other  foreigners  who  had  lived  among 
them,  had  imparted  additional  destmctiveness  to  their  immem- 
orial vices.  Long  ere  this  time,  those  islands,  the  most  im- 
portant gronp  in  Polynesia,  would  have  become,  but  for  the 
presence  of  American  missionaries,  a  possession  of  some  Euro- 
pean power;  and  the  inevitable  conflict  between  a  stronger  and 
a  feebler  race  would  have  been  begun,  to  end  only  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  native  population.  The  political  and  commer- 
cial result  of  the  mission  has  been,  that  Hawaii  is  acknowl- 
edged as  an  independent  sovereignty ;  that  its  relations  to  the 
American  people  could  not  become  more  favorable  to  our  com- 
mercial and  national  interests  if  those  islands  were  a  recog- 
nized dependency  of  ours ;  and  that  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment, of  popular  education  and  of  religion  have  been  establish* 
ed,  which,  as  the  old  race  gradually  and  peacefully  recedes, 
will  mold  the  character  and  secure  tlie  national  independence 
of  the  more  vigorous  race  that  is  already  coming  in. 

Still  more  important  in  respect  to  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, are  the  results  which  are  beginning  to  be  developed  in 
Turkey.  Thirty  years  ago  all  the  Protestantism  within  the 
limits  of  the  Turkish  empire  was  in  the  souls  of  not  more  than 
ten  earnest  inquirers  after  truth  and  duty,  who  had  rejected 
the  superstitious  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  nominally 
Christian  communities  in  which  they  were  bom,  and  from 
which  tliey  had  not  seceded.  To-day  the  Protestantism  of 
Turkey,  profoundly  interesting  in  a  religious  view,  and  re- 
garded with  wondering  thankfulness  by  evangelical  Christians 
everywhere,  has  already  become  a  political  fact  of  great  sig- 
nificance. Not  only  is  it  recognized  by  alarmed  and  jealous 
ecclesiastics,  Armenian,  Greek,  and  Papal,  combining  to  main- 
tain their  several  hierarchies ;  it  has  long  been  known  as  a 
stubborn  fact  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Sublime  Porte ;  it  is 
already  an  element  in  the  international  diplomacy  of  Europe. 
There  are  now  in  Turkey  more  than  forty  evangelical  churches, 
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including  nearly  thirteen  hundred  communicants.  The  Prot- 
estant population  connected  with  these  churches,  attending 
upon  their  worship,  and  professing  to  acknowledge  theirs  as 
the  true  Christianity,  is  counted  by  thousands,  and  is  continu- 
ally increasing.  These  Protestant  churches,  formed  and  guided 
by  our  missionaries,  have  obtained  from  the  government,  not 
merely  a  promise  that  their  existence  shall  be  winked  at,  but 
a  legal  standing  and  a  recognized  place  among  the  distinct  com- 
munities that  constitute  the  empire,  Turkish  Protestantism 
has  its  charter  of  incorporation  as  a  civil  community,  its  own 
internal  government,  its  civil  chief  and  representative  at  the 
imperial  metropolis.  In  an  empire  which  consists  of  many 
distinct  nations  dispersed  and  interspersed  through  various  prov- 
inces,— religious  and  ecclesiastical  connection,  rather  than 
country  or  community  of  origin  or  of  speech,  being  the  essence 
of  nationality — the  native  Protestantism,  that  had  no  existence 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  has  become  a  nation.  And 
among  those  nationalities,  it  is  distinguished  by  two  character- 
istics equally  American  and  Christian. — Firsty  in  that  internal 
self-government  which  is  its  chartered  privilege,  it  is  purely 
republican.  Its  local  officers  are  chosen  by  popular  election, 
each  local  community  being  (like  the  inhabitants  of  a  New 
England  town,  though  with  far  less  of  personal  liberty)  a  mu- 
nicipal democracy.  Its  civil  chief  and  his  official  council  at 
Constantinople  are  chosen  by  the  united  suffi-ages  of  all  the 
local  communities  throughout  the  empire.  Thus  Protestantism 
in  Turkey  is  an  organized  and  chartered  republic,  with  limited 
powers,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan ;  while  in  all  that 
empire  there  is  no  other  rudiment  or  germ  of  republicanism. 
The  second  characteristic  is,  that  by  the  Protestants  in  Tur- 
key, the  distinction  between  church  and  state  is  clearly  drawn 
and  persistently  maintained.  Every  other  nationality  is  recog- 
nized and  governed  simply  as  a  national  church,  through  its 
ecclesiastical  officers  ;  its  patriarch  or  metropolitan  bishop  be- 
ing the  organ  of  communication  between  the  community  and 
the  imperial  government.  These  two  peculiarities  of  the  Prot- 
estant organization  are  not  without  a  marked  effect  on  the 
character  and  position  of  the  Protestants  as  a  body ;  and  the 
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influence  of  the  unique  institution  is  beginning  to  be  felt 
in  other  communities.  This  Protestantism — or,  as  we  might 
say,  this  Americanism — with  its  internal  democracy,  civil  and 
religious,  and  with  its  careful  and  palpable  separation  of  secu- 
lar offices  from  ecclesiastical  functions,  is  the  most  vital  and 
growing  thing  in  Turkey.  To  its  converts  from  the  old  Mon- 
ophysite  communion  of  the  Armenian  nation,  from  the  Jacob- 
ite Syrian  church,  from  the  Greek  church,  and  from  the  vari- 
ous Papal  sects,  it  is  now  adding  converts  from  Islamism.  The 
spirit  of  inquiry  concerning  this  reformed  Christianity  that 
abhors  idolatry,  and  that  rests  on  no  other  authority  than  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  manifesting  itself  in  every  direction. 
Nothing  but  the  embarrassment  of  the  Board  with  its  limited 
resources,  and  with  its  burden  of  indebtedness  caused  by  the 
successes  in  that  field,  seems  to  prevent  an  almost  indefinite 
expansion  of  the  work.  The  missions  in  Turkey  have  become 
in  some  respects  without  a  parallel  among  the  missionary  en- 
terprises of  the  age.  No  other  mission  opens  such  prospects. 
In  none  is  the  crisis  so  imminent  In  none  are  such  results 
dependent  on  the  question  of  seizing  or  neglecting  the  present 
opportunity.  More  than  one  third  of  all  the  annual  expendi- 
ture of  the  Board  has  been  concentrated  there,  and  twice  as 
much  might  be  expended  there  to  advantage.  If  those  who 
make  the  Board  their  almoner  fail  not  in  the  exigency,  there 
is  good  reason  for  the  confidence  that  in  a  few  years  more,  un- 
less some  great  catastrophe  shall  intervene,  the  Protestantism 
of  Turkey  will  be  able  to  provide  for  itself. 

What  may  we  expect  from  the  next  half  century  of  foreign 
missions  ?  One  of  the  four  young  men,  whose  consecration  of 
themselves  to  the  service  of  Christ  among  the  heathen  in  1810, 
led  to  the  institution  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, is  still  among  the  living.  So  of  the  young  men  who  are 
this  year  offering  themselves  to  the  same  service,  some  may 
return  and  live  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  that  second  jubilee. 
And  what  changes  will  they  have  seen  I  This  first  half  century 
is  only  the  beginning  of  the  story ;  the  sequel  is  to  come. 
What  an  age  is  that  in  which  the  children  of  this  passing  gen- 
eration are  to  have  their  period  of  activity  1    What  signs  of 
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the  future  do  we  see  I  How  grand  the  shadows  which  coining 
events,  even  now,  are  projecting  into  the  field  of  mortal  vision  I 
Think  of  this  great  Union  of  States,  just  now  beginning  to  un- 
fold its  capacity  of  wealth  and  power  and  growth— just  begin- 
ning to  escape  from  the  danger  of  impending  barbarism,  and 
to  achieve  its  own  predestined  place  in  history — its  churches, 
of  so  many  evangelical  names  and  forms,  just  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate, yet  hardly  daring  to  accept  the  fact  that  not  the  forms 
of  dogma  and  of  discipline  which  divide  them,  but  the  faith 
which  they  hold  in  common,  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion— ^its  Christian  zeal  just  beginning  to  be  kindled  with  the 
consciousness  of  powers  and  opportunities  to  be  employed  in 
filling  the  world  with  light  and  liberty.  Think  of  Europe, 
where  great  changes  are  now  going  forward,  which  all  men 
recognize  as  harbingers  of  greater  changes  soon  to  follow. 
Tliink  of  the  human  masses  everywhere,  slowly  lifled  up  from 
immemorial  degradation,  as  by  the  cosmic  forces  that  lifted 
up  the  plains  and  mountains  from  the  chaotic  deep,  when  God 
had  said,  '^  Let  there  be  light  I"  and  the  beauty  of  the  new 
creation  was  to  be  revealed.  Think  how  recently  the  dissev- 
ered parts  of  this  terraqueous  world  have  been  brought  into 
intimate  connection  with  each  other — all  regions  opening  to 
peaceful  commerce — ^the  nations  becoming  conscious  of  their 
mutual  dependence — steamships  everywhere  scorning  the  cur- 
rents, pufiing  at  the  winds,  and  bringing  the  remotest  shores 
into  proximity — the  ever-lengthening  lines  of  railway,  already 
more  than  long  enough  to  girdle  the  earth — the  nerves  of  tele- 
graphic communication  stretching  from  city  to  city,  penetrat- 
ing every  continent,  underlying  the  seas,  crossing  the  oceans, 
and  beginning  to  make  the  whole  world  one  great  organism 
through  which  intelh'gence  flashes  with  the  instantaneousness 
of  thought  Think  of  those  mysterious  religious  influences — 
mysterious  to  all  who  do  not  recognize  God  in  them — which 
have  so  lately  moved  whole  nations  as  by  a  simultaneous  im- 
pulse. What  hath  God  wrought  I  And  what  a  future  is  it 
which  is  heralded  by  the  marvelous  changes  so  marvelously 
crowded  into  these  last  few  years !  That  is  no  distant  future. 
We  who  are  living  today  are  related  to  it.  We  are  not  only 
to  expect  it, — we  are  to  labor  for  it. 
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Arhcub  X.— the   PRINCETON   REVIEW   ON   DR.   TAYLOR, 
AND  THE  EDWARDEAN  THEOLOGY. 

Tke  Princeton  Review  for  July,  1S59,  Article  III;  and  OcUh 
ber,  1858,  ArUde  L 

The  Priooeton  lieriew  for  Jnlj,  1859,  contains  an  elaborate 
Article  upon  ^  Dr.  Taylor^s  LoctnreB  on  the  Moral  Government 
of  Go<L"  Onr  first  reading  of  this  paper  was  cursory  and 
imperfect,  for  we  confess  to  hare  been  moved  to  so  great  Im- 
patience by  the  injustice  of  a  few  passages,  that  we  were 
glad  to  lay  it  aside,  and  leave  the  greater  part  unread.  We 
should  have  preferred  never  to  see  or  think  of  it  again,  but 
have  been  constrained  by  our  sense  of  what  is  due  to  tho  mem- 
ory of  the  departed  to  give  it  a  careful  perusal  and  criticism. 

Before  we  begin  this  criticism,  we  have  a  word  to  say  in  re- 
spect to  the  conductors  of  the  Princeton  Beview,  and  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  wont  to  write  of  many  New  England  theo- 
logians. We  regard  these  gentlemen  as  scholars  and  fellow 
Cliristians.  We  do  not,  indeed,  accept  all  their  views  of 
Christian  doctrine ;  for  in  some  points  they  have  sadly  devia- 
ted from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  through  the  influence  of 
a  scholastic  philosophy,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  what 
they  set  forth  as  the  pure  evangelical  doctrine  is  a  metaphys- 
ical corruption  of  the  same  through  the  tradition  of  the  elders. 
But  though  we  deplore  their  error  in  these  particulars,  and  are 
often  amazed  at  tho  simplicity  of  their  complete  unconscioaa- 
ness  of  it,  we  do  not  for  this  reason  exclude  them  from  our  fel- 
lowship, nor  call  in  question  their  essential  orthodoxy.  We 
acknowledge  their  Christian  piety  and  zeal,  and  gladly  extend 
to  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  as  to  brethren  in  the  family 
and  church  of  Clirist  But  while  we  cheerfully  share  with 
them  an  equal  claim  to  the  orthodox  and  Christian  name,  we 
concede  to  them  no  monopoly  of  either,  and  no  precedence 
above  other  men  of  different  schools.  Any  exclusive  pre  ten* 
sions    in  either   direction  which   they  may  make,  whether 
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directly  or  indirectly  asserted,  move  us  we  scarcely  know 
whether  more  to  smiles  or  tears.  Whatever  arguments  they 
may  present  for  our  conviction,  we  will  patiently  consider. 
Whatever  imposing  airs  they  may  assume,  or  vituperative  epi- 
thets they  may  employ,  whatever  real  or  affected  pity  they  may 
express,  we  shall  consider  as  intended  to  influence  another  por- 
tion of  their  readers.  Certainly  they  excite  in  us  no  other  feel- 
ings than  sorrow  that  they  should  possibly  think  us  so  weak 
as  to  be  moved  by  such  appliances. 

We  find,  indeed,  an  argument  to  our  charity,  in  the  peculiar 
position  which  they  hold  with  their  patrons  and  constituents. 
They  are  in  some  sense  the  organ  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  once  undivided  Presbyterian  Church.  Their  constitu- 
ency is  well  organized  and  carefully  trained  to  believe  in  its  own 
superiority,  aud  to  provide  for  its  own  eflBciency.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  its  prosperity  that  an  intense  church  feeling  should  be 
fostered  among  all  its  ministers  and  members.  Nothing  tends 
to  this  result  so  directly  as  the  constant  assertion  of  their  own 
superior  orthodoxy.  Tlie  more  confidently  this  is  done,  the 
more  boldly  these  assertions  are  repeated,  the  more  intense  is 
the  self-satisfaction  of  their  adherents,  and  at  times  the  more 
sublimely  unconscious  ie  their  self-complacence.  To  com- 
plete the  impression  designed,  it  is  required  that  all  dis- 
sentients should  be  stigmatized  as  lax,  latitudinarian,  Pela- 
gian, heretical ;  with  the  appropriate  expressions  of  pity  and 
grief.  Their  opinions  and  measures  should  never  be  noticed 
or  alluded  to  except  in  connection  with  such  invidious  epithets, 
in  order  that  repetition  may  accomplish  the  work  of  argu- 
ment and  the  constant  reiteration  of  names  may  gain  over  the 
confiding  and  credalous  to  a  confirmed  faith.  This  course  of 
controversial  tactics  must  also  be  prosecuted  for  years,  during 
which  their  adversaries  should  never  be  named  with  a  gener- 
ous woid,  nor  their  opinions  be  fairly  conceived  or  charitably 
interpreted. 

Such  a  policy  is  favorable  to  vigorous  writing,  so  favora- 
ble, that  it  only  requires  moderate  intellectual  ability  with  the 
requisite  practice,  to  train  a  corps  of  forcible  and  spirited 
writers^  capable,  to  use  a  phrase  from  Dr.  Alexander's  Letters, 
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of  ^  mauling  the  New  HaFen  divines  moet  nnmercifullji'  and 
of  performing  the  same  operation  on  all  other  so-called  Pela- 
gians. Candor  and  circnmspection,  accnracj  in  stating  an 
opponent's  opinions,  and  charity  in  giving  them  the  most  favora- 
ble constmctiony  do  not  tend  to  form  the  vigorous  style  which 
deals  fnrious  blows  with  indiscriminate  zeal,  and  blindly  rans 
a-mack  at  everything  called  heresy,  without  being  earefol  to 
distinguish  the  friends  from  the  foes  of  truth.  The  cry  of  "  or- 
thodoxy," and  "the  Church,"  is  sure  to  waken  responsive 
echoes  from  a  well  compacted  body  of  devoted  adherents,  or 
adhering  devotees.  A  journal  which  is  sure  c^  its  audience, 
and  knows  so  well  what  will  carry  conviction  to  their  minds, 
is  likely  to  be  vigorous,  consistent,  and  self-satisfied.  Fch*  a 
rough  lustiness  of  thinking,  a  straight-forward  directness  of 
writing,  for  a  free  resort  to  saintly  vituperation,  and  a  similar 
application  of  the  uUima  ratio  in  the  cry  of  the  church 
is  in  danger,  we  recognize  two  American  Theological  Jour- 
nals as  preeminent,  viz.  The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Brown- 
son's  Review. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  our  brethren  of  the  Princeton  Re- 
view should  closely  criticise  the  writings  of  Dr.  Taylon  They 
had  committed  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  man  and  his  doc- 
trines by  a  course  of  controversy  that  has  lasted  for  a  genera- 
tion— a  controversy  that  runs  back  through  previous  genera- 
tions, in  which  the  New  England  theologians  and  the  New  En- 
gland theology  have  been  objects  of  suspicion  and  dislike*  It 
has  not  been  a  controversy  of  woixls  alone,  but  a  controversy 
of  deeds — ^resulting  in  the  excision  of  an  influential  portion  of 
the  once  united  Presbyterian  church,  because  of  the  heresy  in- 
volved in  the  then  much  talked  of  New  Theology.  As  a  de- 
fender of  this  New  Theology  Dr.  Taylor  was  conspicuous,  and 
the  good  name  of  the  man,  as  well  as  the  soundness  of  his 
opinions,  were  pursued  with  intense  hostility,  and  stigmatized 
with  unstinted  denunciation.  In  the  forward  zeal  which  im- 
pelled to  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  body,  the  Princeton 
Review  did  not  wholly  sympathize.  The  better  judgment  and 
the  more  refined  Christianity  of  its  conductors  would  gladly 
have  restrained  the  impetuous  spirits  which  urged  on  the 
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church  to  violent  deeds;  but  when  the  acts  were  done  which  it 
could  not  avert,  the  Princeton  Keview  justified  and  approved, 
and  has  continued  to  employ  the  same  language  as  from  the 
first,  towards  the  men  whom  it  originally  denounced.  We  are 
not  in  the  least  surprised  that  it  should  subject  the  published 
wovks  of  Dr.  Taylor  to  a  severe  and  unfavorable  criticism,  and 
seek  to  find,  as  the  result  of  that  criticism,  an  argument  to 
jiistify  il;s  previous  attitude  of  determined  hostility. 

The  writer  of  the  Article  before  us  reeogniees  the  necessity 
under  which  he  is  placed,  in  the  several  reasons  which  he 
gives  for  reviewing  the  lectures  on  Moral  Government.  In  his 
first  paragraph  he  refers  to  the  prominent  position  which  Dr. 
Taylor  held  among  the  theologians  of  his  time,  and  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  the  man  and  his  opinions  with  recent  con- 
troversies in  and  out  of  New  England.  He  then  congratulates 
himself  and  his  readers  that  the  published  works  of  the  author 
furnish  us  with  an  authorized  exposition  of  his  opinions,  so 
tkat  it  can  no  longer  be  questioned  what  his  teachings  were. 
The  thought  then  occurs  to  him  that  the  principal  importance 
of  these  works  is  to  be  found  in  their  power  to  throw  light  on 
past  controversies,  more  than  in  any  eflicacy  "  to  revive  con- 
troversies already  fought  through,  or  to  re-vitalize  a  system 
whose  first  meteoric  success  was  only  eclipsed  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  decline."  The  evidences  of  this  decline  are  then  re- 
ferred to,  in  tlie  confident  and  self-complacent  spirit  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  Princeton  Review.  Into  the  matter  of 
fact  here  mooted  we  do  not  care  now  to  enter.  We  only  suggest 
that  if  these  prindples  are  &st  dying  out,  it  were  surely  safe 
and  wise  to  leave  them  to  die  in  peace ;  or  if  the  "  new  forms 
of  latitudinarian  theology,  which  overshadow  the  issues  of 
Taylorism,"  have  so  entirely  overgrown  the  original  poisonous 
stock,  it  were  better  to  attack  directly  these  new  forms  of  evil 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  once  formidable  New  Haven 
theology. 

After  this  preliminary  flourish  of  trumpets,  jubilantly  an- 
nouncing the  easy  triumph  of  the  critic,  he  proceeds  more 
formally  to  his  work.  But  before  he  begins,  he  has  some  pre- 
liminary matters  to  dispose  of.    He  must  first  account  for  Dr. 
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Tajlor's  theories  in  ''the  cirenmstancee  and  snrronndings 
which  largely  molded  his  thinking,"  before  he  tries  them  npon 
their  merits.  We  cannot  understand  these  theories  nnlees  we 
see  them  in  their  genesis.  Mach  less  can  we  account  for  ^a 
certain  two-sided  or  ambigaoas  aspect  of  his  writings)"  or 
"  reach  the  moet  favorable  oonetruction  of  hie  epirit  and  aims 
of  which  his  case  admiie^  and  in  which  ChrieUan  charitg 
wiU  rejoice !  !  "  This  is  all  very  proper,  and  the  pioos  aad 
fnendlj  wish  is  really  promising,  were  not  its  charity  a  little 
too  condescending  in  its  mien. 

The  *' circumstances  affecting  Dr.  Taylor's  early  develop- 
ment," are  then  considered^  and  discnssed  at  some  length  un- 
der several  distinct  and  appropriate  heads.  Hie  first  which  is 
noted  is  ''  the  wide  prevalence  of  infidelity  and  atheism  which 
appalled  good  men  during  the  period  of  his  theological  train- 
ing and  ministry."  There  is  here  a  slight  anachronism  which 
introdaces  some  discord  and  incongruity  into  the  otherwise  im- 
posing portraiture  of  the  state  of  the  times.  It  would  seem 
as  though  the  critic  had  cDufounded  the  times  of  Dr.  Dwigfat 
with  those  of  Dr.  Taylor.  The  two  sermons  of  Dr.  Dwight  on 
the  nature  and  danger  of  Infidel  Philosophy  were  preached  in 
the  year  1 797,  and  were  soon  followed  by  an  entire  change  in 
the  sentiment  of  the  college  in  favor  of  Christianity.  The 
general  attention  to  religion  in  the  years  1802  and  1803,  com- 
pleted the  revolution.  Dr.  Taylor  was  settled  in  the  ministry 
in  1812,  and  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  with  Dr.  Dwight 
for  two  or  three  years  previous.  At  this  time,  though  infidelity 
was  more  frequently  avowed  than  now,  by  a  few  professional 
men  in  New  Haven  and  Connecticut,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  attracted  the  special  attention  or  largely  employed  the 
thoughts  of  Dr.  Dwight  or  of  his  students  in  theology. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  Dr.  Dwight's  own  system  of  theology,  or 
his  theological  teachings,  were  arranged  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  tlie  objections  of  infidels,  or  constructed  chiefly  for  the 
defense  of  Christianity.  On  the  c<Hitrary,  it  is  evident  that  his 
instructions  were  as  largely  occupied  with  the  leading  topics 
of  revealed  truth  as  is  the  system  of  Dr.  Woods  or  Dr.  Hodge. 
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It  18  true  that  Dr.  Dwight,  in  his  lectnreB  to  the  college  students 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  in  his  sermons  in  the 
college  chapel,  treated  those  topics  with  great  ability.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  from  the  early  history  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
youth,  or  of  his  theological  training,  or  from  the  records  of  his 
ministry,  that  his  attention  was  especially  directed  to  the  de- 
fense of  Christianity,  or  that  such  attention  resulted  in  those 
peculiarities  of  his  theological  system  which  are  especially 
fitted  to  defend  the  Christian  system  against  the  objections  of 
infidels.  Precisely  the  opposite  of  this  is  true.  His  views  of 
natural  theology,  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  were,  in  the  order  of  time,  devel- 
oped and  put  into  form  after  he  had  reached  the  meridian  of 
his  life ;  while  the  best  energies  of  his  mind  for  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  public  activity  were  given  to  the  themes  which  ap- 
propriately belong  to  Christian  theology,  as  opposed  to  Apolo- 
getics. It  was  not  till  after  he  had  shaped  into  a  system 
of  Christian  theology  his  simpler  and  more  rational  views  of 
the  gospel  itself  that  he  became  aware  of  the  argument  for 
its  divine  origination,  which  was  to  be  found  in  and  de- 
veloped from  the  principles  which  he  had  wrought  out  by  pain- 
ful, cautious,  and  preeminently  practical  thinking.  The  facts 
alleged  by  the  critic,  and  the  inferences  derived  from  them, 
are  totally  unfounded  in  truth,  and  should  be  remembered  at 
Princeton  as  an  example  of  the  evil  influence  of  philosophizing 
too  freely  upon  the  facts  of  history. 

We  are  next  referred  to  the  prevalence  of  XJnitarianism 
and  Universalism,  and  their  influence  on  the  theology  of  Dr. 
Taylor.  The  facts  here  cited  are  more  correctly  given,  though 
they  are  so  loosely  stated  as  to  leave  a  wrong  impression. 
Dr.  Taylor  was  not  early  or  actively  engaged  in  the  Unitarian 
controversy,  nor  were  the  views  by  which  he  was  first  known 
to  the  public  developed  with  reference  to  the  objections  and 
arguments  of  Unitarians.  His  first  so-called  discoveries  in 
theology  were  reached  in  the  revivals  of  religion,  in  which 
he  was  so  earnest  and  fervent  a  laborer  ;  and  it  was  under  the 
impulse  which  wrought  within  him  to  preach  the  gospel  with 
the  utmost  power  and  simplicity,  that  he  might  commend  it  to 
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the  consciences  of  his  hearers,  that  his  active  and  perseTering 
spirit  developed  the  germs  of  what  was  peculiar  in  his  system* 
It  is  true  that  when  the  Unitarian  controversy  arose  he  watched 
it  with  the  keenest  interest.  He  scanned  the  letters  t>f  Stuart 
and  Channing,  and  those  of  Ware  and  Woods,  with  a  mind  that 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  single  defective  statement  or  in- 
valid argument;  and,  in  reply  to  Norton's  Thoughts  on  True 
and  False  Religion,  he  vindicated  the  good  name  of  Calvin 
and  of  Calvinists  by  a  course  of  argument  and  a  citation  of 
authorities  which  does  not  comport  with  the  statement  of  the 
doubtless  better-read  reviewer,  that,  '^  as  his  reading  and  theo- 
logical  culture  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  astute  metaphys- 
ical theologians  of  New  England,  he  knew  little  of  standard 
Augustinian  and  reformed  theology,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  influence  of  the  Unitarian  controversy  was  doubtless 
useful  to  his  mind,  and  it  led  him  to  inquire  with  earnestness 
what  are  the  truths  of  the  evangelical  system  which  are  sanc- 
tioned by  the  word  of  God.  The  reviewer's  account  of  the 
matter  is  thus  given :  ^^  Dr.  Taylor's  speculations  have  a  special 
respect  to  the  objections  leveled  at  the  evangelical  ^tem 
from  this  source.  Endorsing  many  of  these  objections  to  old 
orthodoxy,  he  endeavors  to  reconstruct  the  evangelical  system 
so  as  to  evade  them.  To  this  point  much  of  his  strenuous  ar- 
gumentation tends.  He  concedes  much  to  the  cavils  of  these 
errorists  against  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  for  the  sake  of 
proving  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  which  they 
most  of  all  abhor,  is  demanded  by  the  benevolence  of  Ood,  on 
which  they  rely  to  subvert  it"  HiIb  is  all  plausibly  asserted, 
but  not  truly.  To  what  cavils  of  errorists  against  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  he  concedes  we  are  not  informed.  The  only 
example  cited  is  that  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked  is  demanded  by  the  benevolence  of 
God,  on  which  they  rely  to  subvert  it.  But  what  did  he  con- 
cede in  this  argument?  Is  there  anything  novel  in  the  argu- 
ment itself,  anything  peculiar  to  Dr.  Taylor  in  this  thesis  t  So 
far  as  we  are  informed  it  has  been  propounded  in  the  schools 
of  theology  ever  since  the  days  of  Aquinas.  CerUunly  it  has 
been  familiar  in  New  England  ever  since  the  elder  Edwards. 
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Dr.  Taylor's  mode  of  putting  the  argument  was  peculiar,  but 
its  peculiarity  consisted  in  showing  that  sin  was  an  evil  so 
utterly  inexcusable,  so  entirely  offensive  to  God,  so  terribly 
corrupting  in  its  nature  and  tendency,  and  so  intensely  opposed 
to  God  in  all  its  relations,  that  he  could  not  be  benevolent 
without  punishing  it  eternally.    The  power  of  this  argument 
lies  in  the  vivid,  the  awful  conceptions,  the  distinct  "  intui- 
tions" of  the  evil  of  sin  and  of  God's  aversion  to  it,  for 
which  Dr.  Taylor  was  distinguished.    What  he  conceded  to 
these  errorists  was  simply  this :  that  if  any  man  taught  or  led 
them  to  believe  that  sin  was  so  purposed  by  God  that  he  did 
not  entirely  detest  and  oppose  it,  that  doctrine  was  false,  and 
nnsanctioned  by  the  Scriptures,  whether  it  was  a  doctrine  of 
the  church  or  not.     At  the  same  time  he  insisted  that  this 
was  not  the  doctrine  of  "  Augustine  and  the  early  reformers," 
and  not  truly  orthodox.    What  he  conceded  to  the  Unitarians 
we  are  not  informed.    If  the  reviewer  will  refresh  his  memory 
by  perusing,  in  the  original  edition  of  Wood's  Letters  to  Ware, 
the  account  given  by  Dr.  Woods  of  the  views  current  in  New 
England  of  man's  depravity  by  nature,  and  his  relation  to 
Adam's  sin,  and  read  over  again  what  Emmons  has  written 
about  the  nature  of  sin,  he  will  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
specify  any  concessions  that  were  left  for  Dr.  Taylor  to  make, 
in  order  to  hold  an  argument  with  the  Unitarians.     And  yet 
the  reviewer  repeats  the  charge  in  another  connection.    He 
speaks  of  "  the  remarkable  self-assurance  with  which  he  pro- 
pounded principles  confessedly  at  war  with  the  doctrines  of 
all  branches  of  the  church,"  and  "  it  is  quite  certain  that  he 
adopted  and  echoed  the  arguments  of  Socinians  against  im- 
portant parts  of  the  orthodox  system."    What  these  doctrines 
and  arguments  were,  we  are  not  told,  and  the  truth  is,  that  it 
would  not  be  so  easy  to  show  that  he  took  any  view  of  the 
nature  of  sin  for  which  the  most  abundant  authority  could  not 
be  found  in  the  orthodox  theology  of  every  age.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  various 
figments  which  have  been  devised  by  the  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety of  leading  theologians,  as  of  oneness  in  Adam,  by  Augus- 
tine, or  of  federal  unity,  by  Cocceius,  have  been  devised  for 
VOL,  xvm.  48 
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the  very  purpose  of  reconciling  with  the  imagined  teachings  <^ 
the  Scriptures,  the  precise  views  of  sin  which  Dr.  Taylor  was 
so  earnest  to  enforce.  He  was  so  far  from  ^^propounding 
principles  that  are  confessedly  at  war  with  the  doctrines  of 
all  branches  of  the  church,'^  that  his  sole  object  in  propound- 
ing these  principles  was  to  famish  for  these  very  doctrines  the 
means  of  a  triumphant  vindication. 

The  third  position  made  by  the  author  in  explanaticm  of  the 
circumstances  that  account  for  the  development  of  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's system  is  entirely  pertinent  to  the  matter.  Dr.  Taylor, 
as  the  reviewer  asserts,  was  formed  by  and  developed  from 
the  New  England  theology;  but  not  so  exclusively  as  be  im- 
agines, and  as  a  somewhat  wider  reading  in  metaphysical 
philosophy  would  have  enabled  him  to  understand.  Bot  the 
review  *r's  estimate  of  the  New  England  theology  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  our  own  in  two  particulars ;  first,  in  respect  to  the 
agency  which  the  elder  Edwards  had  in  its  formation ;  and 
secondly,  in  respect  to  its  development  and  results  in  the  later 
schools. 

Here  we  must  observe  that  the  author  rests  a  part  of  his 
argument  upon  the  assumption  that  the  views  expressed  in  his 
previous  article  of  October,  1858,  entitled  Edwards  and  the 
New  Divinity,  are  accepted  as  just,  because  no  one  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  atiswer  tliem.  But  inasmuch  as  he  attaches  to 
them  great  importance  in  this  analysis  and  refutation  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  we  are  forced  to  notice  them.  In  that  Article,  the 
author  undertakes  to  show  that  the  elder  Edwards  taught  the 
general  theology  of  the  church,  which  means,  in  his  view, 
the  precise  theological  system  now  set  forth  at  Princeton,* 
and  that  the  generally  received  opinion  that  the  lat-er  New 
England  theology  was,  in  any  proper  sense,  a  development 
from  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  was  the  President  of  Nassau 
Hall,  and  who  lies  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  in  the  burying 
ground  at  Princeton,  is  altogether  erroneous.  In  order  to 
sustain  this  opinion,  he  argues  laboriously  to  show  diat  he 


*  What  othtf  orthodox  diTines  think  of  the  Princeton  tyttem  m%j  be  seen 
in  Baird't "  Elohlm  Revealed/' 
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was  an  old  Calvinist  in  all  particulars  except  two,  viz,  the 
theological  doctrine  of  mediate  imputation,  which  he  held  in 
common  with  Stapfer,  and  "  an  eccentric  philosophical  theory 
of  the  nature  of  virtue  as  consisting  wholly  in  love  to  being 
in  general."  He  appends  the  remark,  for  the  purpose  of 
using  it  in  its  place  against  Dr.  Taylor  and  the  Bocalled  utili- 
tarians, that  "  this  was  invented  as  a  corrective  of  the  theory 
which  founds  moral  excellence  in  self-love.''  The  importance 
which  he  attaches  to  this  remark  is  shown  by  the  circumstance 
that  he  repeats  it  in  another  place  thus:  " This  he  designed  as 
a  barrier  to  theories  which  found  religion  in  mere  self-love, 
and  it  was  applied  by  him  for  this  purpose  and  no  further." 
Unfortunately  for  tlie  objects  of  the  reviewer  this  is  incorrect. 
The  design  of  the  elder  Edwards  was  to  show  that  there  was 
no  virtue  which  did  not  imply  love  to  Grod ;  tbat  the  reality 
of  benevolence,  taught  by  Hutcheson  and  Hume,  must  be 
measured  and  tested  by  the  value  of  the  object  loved ;  or,  as 
Edwards  phrased  it,  by  "  the  quantity  or  amount  of  being  " 
he  possesses.  He  does  indeed  incidentally  discuss  the  relations 
of  this  benevolence  to  self-love ;  but  to  elucidate  these  was 
not  his  chief  design,  which  was  to  show  that  there  can  be  no 
moral  goodness  without  religious  love.  What  his  doctrine  was 
in  respect  to  self-love  we  will  notice  in  its  place.  "We  refer  to 
the  matter  here  to  show  how  incorrectly  the  reviewer  appre- 
ciates Edwards,  and  how  easily  he  is  misled  in  his  views  when 
facts  or  inferences  are  convenient  for  a  particular  purpose. 

But  to  return  to  his  estimate  of  the  elder  Edwards.  He 
would  have  us*  believe  that  the  peculiar  direction  given  to 
theology  in  New  England  could  not  have  proceeded  from  him. 
In  proof  of  this  ho  cites  long  passages  from  his  writings  to 
show  that  he  applied  his  peculiar  principles  to  defend  the  old 
Calvinistic  doctrines  of  oneness  with  Adam,  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin,  the  total  inability  of  man  to  accept  the  gospel, 
particular  redemption ;  as  also  the  penal  nature  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings and  the  imputation  of  his  righteousness  to  the  believer. 
After  discussing  these  points,  and  others  of  minor  importance, 
he  submits  to  all  candid  minds  whether  it  is  not  proved  be- 
yond fair  dispute  that  Edwards  diflfered  in  no  respect  from  the 
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general  theology  of  the  church,  except  in  asserting  mediate 
imputation,  *^and  whether  the  varions  speculative  systems 
that  have  soccessively  risen  and  decayed  under  the  title  of 
New  England  theology,  can,  with  even  a  show  of  justice, 
be  ranked  as  of  the  school  of  this  great  divine,  or  claim 
the  shield  of  his  authority." 

He  then  discusses  at  great  length  the  ^^  ten  improvements 
of  theology,"  which  the  younger  Edwards  claims  were  made 
by  his  father  and  his  followers,  contending  that  in  some  of 
these  particulars  the  improvements  were  made  by  his  follow- 
ers, and  of  those  which  are  to  be  traced  to  Edwards  himself 
every  one  is  to  be  found  in  the  older  and  standard 
theologians,  and  had  been  "  among  the  common  places  of 
theology."  Thus  the  second  and  fourth,  on  liberty,  necessity, 
and  the  origin  of  evil,  he  would  have  us  believe  were  not  at 
all  peculiar  to  Edwards,  because  everything  that  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  Edwards  was  anticipated  by  Turretin.  The  eighth 
improvement,  relating  to  the  nature  of  true  religion  as  treat- 
ed in  the  work  on  Religious  Affections,  he  considers  as  not 
belonging  to  Edwards,  because  similar  principles  had  been  as- 
serted by  Shepard,  Preston,  Owen,  Calvin,  &c  In  sliort,  he 
would  leave  the  impression  on  the  reader  that  the  so-called 
Edwardean  Theology  is  not  derived  from  the  elder  Ed- 
wards, but  from  his  successors,  and  that  these  last  are  ih^fcn» 
et  origo  of  all  the  heresies  which  have  infested  New  En- 
gland and  been  continually  invading  the  Presbyterian  do- 
main. Tlie  argument,  as  conducted  by  the  reviewer,  is 
somewhat  plausible  in  its  showing,  if  we  consider  the  quo- 
tations and  considerations  adduced,  and  leave  out  of  view 
the  important  considerations  which  he  chose  to  disregard. 
We  take  issue  with  the  author  on  the  two  points  made  by 
him,  and  assert  that  he  has  entirely  overlooked  those  pe- 
culiarities in  Edwards  whicli  have  caused  him  to  be  properly  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  in  theology ;  and 
again,  that  the  later  Edwardeans  were  not  only  properly  his 
successors,  but  developed  improvements  that  have  been  right- 
ly judged  to  be  of  important  service  to  Christian  theology. 
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The  leading  peculiarity  which  distiuguished  Edwards  as  a 
theologian,  was,  that  he  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  di- 
vine. He  not  only  dared  to  think,  but  he  felt  bound  to  think 
as  a  philosopher,  in  order  that  he  might  think  as  a  theolo- 
gian. He  did  not  content  himself  with  re-stating  the  old 
metaphysics  which  the  first  reformers  had  taken  from  Augus- 
tine and  the  schoolmen,  with  the  phraseology  of  whom  they 
had  constructed  their  creeds;  nor  with  re-producing  the 
somewhat  sharpened  statements  which  the  Synod  of  Dort  had 
wrought  from  the  same  material,  nor  with  servilely  copying 
the  compromising  philosophy  which  the  Westminster  assem- 
bly had  been  forced,  by  conflicting  parties,  to  agree  upon ; 
but  he  concerned  himself  with  the  current  philosophy  of  his 
day,  and  discussed  its  positions  philosophically,  pressing  them 
into  the  service  and  defense  of  the  Christian  faith,  when  it 
was  possible,  or,  if  he  deemed  them  inconsistent  with,  or  destruc- 
tive of,  the  Calvinistic  system,  he  essayed  to  demonstrate 
their  imsoundness  on  philosophical  grounds.  We  say,  on 
purely  philosophical  grounds,  for  though  he  would  not  fail  to 
demolish  them  with  Scripture  texts,  and  show  that  they  could 
not  be  true  because  they  would  lead  to  un-Christian  and  un- 
Scriptural  conclusions,  yet  he  did  not  rest  here  the  strength 
of  his  cause.  He  would  show  them  to  be  unphilosophical  as 
well,  and  would  not  rest  content  till  he  had  demonstrated 
their  invalidity  on  purely  philosophical  and  scientific  princi- 
ples, and  by  the  processes  and  methods  acknowledged  in  the 
schools.  Thus  finding  that  the  Arminians  held  a  certain  theory 
of  the  will  and  its  freedom,  which  they  considered  inconsistent 
witli  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  decrees  and  sovereignty,  and 
which  they  also  insisted  were  essential  to  moral  responsibility 
and  moral  distinctions,  he  sets  himself,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will,  to  demonstrate,  by  purely  philosophical 
reasoning,  that  these  received  notions  were  absurd  and 
self-contradictory — that  they  were  not  essential  to  moral  re- 
sponsibility, and  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  Divine 
foreknowledge  and  government.  In  opposition  to  their  theory 
he  sets  forth  his  own,  which  he  endeavors  to  support  by  the 
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proper  philosophical  evidence.  The  doctrine  thus  recognized 
and  deemed  erroneoos,  was  found  in  the  received  phfloeophies 
of  the  times  which  were,  directly  or  indirectly,  formed  by 
Locke's  Egfiay.  So,  too,  he  was  led  to  discuss  the  natnre  of 
virtue  by  finding  that  the  doctrines  taught  by  Hutcheson  and 
others,  that  benevolence  constitutes  the  whole  of  virtue,  need- 
ed to  be  philosophically  qualified  so  as  to  enforce  and  provide 
fur  the  duty  of  supreme  love  to  God.  Indeed,  no  one  who 
has  read,  with  any  care,  the  writings  of  Edwards,  or  has  pe- 
rused his  life  and  correspondence,  needs  to  be  told  that  be 
concerned  himself  with  the  philosophy  of  his  own  time.  He 
carefully  collected  and  diligently  read  all  that  was  written  in 
his  day,  for  and  against  the  Gospel,  and  sought  to  use  all  the 
truth  which  the  philosophy  of  his  time  furnished  for  the  service, 
and  to  refute  its  errors  for  the  defense  of  Christian  theology. 
He  was  every  whit  a  philosopher,  proceeding  according  to  the 
methods,  and  accepting  the  results  of  philosophical  thinking. 
He  was  so  far  a  philosopher  that  he  could  not  believe  it  possi- 
ble that  anything  should  be  philosophically  true  which  was 
theologically  false ;  nor,  conversely,  that  anything  could  be 
theologically  true  which  was  philosophically  false.  He  was  so 
far  a  philosopher  that  he  sought  to  express  every  proposition, 
even  those  concerning  the  highest  of  all  themes — God,  his 
ends  in  creation,  and  the  relation  of  his  purposes  to  the  free 
acts  of  man — in  clear  and  intelligible  diction,  and  to  derive 
from  these  propositions  their  inevitable  logical  conclusions. 
He  did  not  aspire  to  the  absolute  knowledge  of  the  Infinite — 
none  of  the  New  England  divines  have  done  so.  Dr.  Taylor 
least  of  all ;  but  he  believed  that  whatever  man  knows  can  be 
clearly  conceived  and  distinctly  propounded  in  language.  If 
imperfectly  known,  the  imperfections  and  limitations  could  be 
recognized ;  but,  when  a  truth  or  principle  was  stated,  and,  so 
far  as  conceived  and  expressed,  it  might  be  applied  fearlessly 
and  boldly  to  all  its  logical  conclusions.  He  was  a  philosopher 
because  he  believed  in  the  consistency  of  truth  with  itself,  and 
in  the  obligation  which  is  imposed  on  every  thinker  to  make 
his  positions  consistent  with  one  another.  He  believed  in  the 
progress  of  theological  science.    His  profound  sense  of  the 
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limitations  of  the  human  mind,  impressed  upon  him  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  not  given  to  Augustine,  to  Calvin,  Turretin, 
or  the  Westminster  divines,  to  attain  that  absolute  knowledge 
and  complete  mastery  of  all  the  metaphysics  of  theology  which 
the  Princeton  reviewer  asserts  for  them ;  while  the  clearness 
of  his  "  intuitions,"  and  the  sharpness  of  his  ratiocinations, 
forced  him  to  suggest  whatever  "improvements"  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  reason  had  enabled  him  to  furnish.  Here  lay 
the  secret  of  Edwards's  influence.  In  this  way  is  explained 
the  power  of  his  mind  over  tlie  theological  thinking  not  only 
of  New  England  but  of  this  and  the  mother  country,  not 
only  over  his  own  generation  but  over  all  those  which  have 
followed.  He  developed  a  new  method  in  theology,  uncon- 
sciously to  himself.  He  asserted  principles  in  respect  to  philo- 
sophical theology,  which  excited  and  directed  the  minds  of  his 
so-called  successors,  and  which,  by  right,  entitle  them  to  the 
appellation  of  Edwardean — which  made  them  what  they 
were,  bold,  enterprising,  logical,  consistent  thinkers.  These 
principles,  and  this  method,  sharply  distinguish  this  school 
from  that  which  the  reviewer  represents.  The  Princetonians 
believe  in  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  old  metaphysics. 
The  Edwardeans  believe  in  their  imperfection,  and  try  to 
improve  them.  The  former  say  that  the  metaphysics  of  Au- 
^pistine,  Calvin,  and  Turretin,  are  not  metaphysics,  but  Paul- 
ine theology.  The  latter  contend  that  the  Pauline  theology 
is  better  defended  by  a  more  enlightened  and  consistent  phi- 
losophy. They  are  properly  designated  as  two  schools  in 
theology,  separated  from  one  another  as  schools  of  philosophy, 
but  united  by  the  common  faith,  which  they  defend  by  differ- 
ent methods.  The  reviewer  asserts  we  are  no  school  in  the- 
ology ;  but  our  creed  is  the  pure  doctrine,  the  very  sincere 
milk  of  the  word,  the  firet  principles  of  the  gospel  defecated 
from  all  scholastic  impurities. 

Now  we  marvel  greatly,  that  the  reviewer,  in  his  own  impos- 
ing discussion  on  Edwards  and  the  New  Divinity,  should  have 
overlooked  this  grand  and  distinguishing  feature  of  Edwards  and 
should  have  endeavored  to  persuade  himself  that  Edwards  the 
son,  and  all  the  world  in  New  England  and  in  old  England  too. 
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bad  till  thU  time  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Edwards  the 
father  is  the  father  of  the  New  England  theology,  while  the 
trutli  is  that  he  was  only  the  father  of  Edwards  the  sod, 
while  Edwards  the  son  was  the  tme  father  of  the  Edwardean 
theology.  We  are  surprised  that  the  writer  who  writes  like  a 
philosopher  and  has  a  mind  capable  of  better  things  than  the 
special  pleading  of  a  theological  attorney,  should  have  failed 
to  see  that  in  the  Essay  on  the  Will,  and  on  God's  End  in  Cre- 
ation, &c.,  there  was  the  introduction  of  a  new  method  and  of 
peculiar  principles  in  theological  science.  We  are  indeed  sur- 
prised that,  overlooking  all  these  peculiarities,  he  should 
try  to  prove  that  Edwards  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
good  old-fashioned  Calvinist  like  Stapfer,  excepting  only  that 
he  held  an  eccentric  theory  of  virtue. 

We  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  point — the  value 
of  the  development  and  results  of  the  Edwardean  theology  in 
its  later  schools.  We  confine  ourselves  to  the  estimate  of  it 
given  by  the  reviewer,  in  the  Article  before  us.  His  objections 
to  it  are  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  summed  under  two  heads. 
Tlie  Edwardean  system  substituted  the  preaching  of  metaphys- 
ics for  the  preaching  of  Christ,  and  it  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  some  important  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  Con- 
cerning the  first,  the  reviewer  thus  expresses  himself:  "  Divine 
sovereignty,  election,  and  decrees  were  intensified  and  pressed 
out  of  their  scriptural  relations  and  proportions  into  the  fore- 
ground awarded  to  Christ  and  him  crucified."  '^  Thus  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ,  tlie  true  inspiration  of  evangelic  preaching, 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  was  often  shaded  into  rela- 
tive unimportance."  The  charge  that  the  preaching  of  the 
later  Edwardeans  was  too  metaphysical,  is  well  made.  But  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  their  congregations  had  been  edu- 
cated to  require  metaphysical  preaching,  and  enjoyed  it  keenly. 
What  is  more  to  the  purpose,  the  preachers  had  a  metaphysical 
system  which  they  were  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  preach. 
They  thought  it  to  be  their  imperative  duty  so  far  to  justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  man  that  their  hearers  should  acknowledge 
their  guilt,  abandon  their  excuses,  and  so  open  their  hearts  to 
his  Son.    Their  metaphysics  were  constructed  that  they  might 
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be  preached,  and  whatever  might  be  said  against  them  on  other 
groundsjthis  is  to  be  asserted  in  their  praise,  that  they  developed 
certain  principles  which  are  much  nearer  to  the  human  con- 
science and  more  potent  with  the  human  soul  than  those  which 
they  displaced.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  they  were  valued. 
This  was  one  reason  why  the  Edwardean  system  was  valued 
not  only  at  home  but  abroad ;  that  it  enabled  the  Calvinist  to 
preach  a  consistent  and  earnest  gospel.  For  this  reason,  An- 
drew Fuller,  Eobert  Hall,  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  the  English 
Congregationalists  have  earnestly  studied  and  so  highly  valued 
the  New  England  theologians.  On  tlie  other  hand,  there  is 
one  advantage  with  the  old  metaphysics,  that  those  who  pro- 
fess to  believe  them  do  not  like  to  preach  them  if  they  are  bent 
on  saving  the  soul  or  edifying  the  Christian.  They  do  not  like 
to  see  them  in  the  foreground.  They  talk  about  and  praise 
them,  but  they  had  rather  not  preach  them.  Tliey  lay  them 
on  the  shelf,  or  put  them  up  in  a  closet,  but  do  not  like  to  give 
them  the  air  too  freely.  If  they  thrust  themselves  into  the 
foreground  in  the  form  of  an  objection,  they  are  thrust  aside  by 
substantially  the  same  reply  which  we  find  in  a  printed  sermon 
by  the  lamented  Addison  Alexander,  ^^  This  is  theoretically  true, 
but  practically  false."  But  if  they  do  preach  them  now  and 
then,  the  terrors  of  a  single  sermon  are  potent  enough  to  de- 
press and  chill  the  congregation  for  a  twelvemonth.  We  have 
heard  from  the  sermons  of  eminent  Old  School  divines  of  the 
present  generation,  metaphysical  dogmas  which  were  as  bad 
and  as  dangerous  as  Pantheism  itself,  if  indeed  they  were  not 
purely  pantheistic  in  all  but  the  fair  name  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace.  As  to  the  charge,  that  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  was 
shaded  into  relative  unimportance,  it  was  for  manifold  reasons 
true  in  fact,  but  it  was  not  of  design.  That  the  New  Eng- 
lander  preached  metaphysics  we  concede ;  that  he  did  this  la- 
boriously and  consistently  we  do  not  deny ;  but  it  was  always  with 
the  express  design  that  he  might  convince  his  hearers  that  God 
loves  him.  The  Princetonian  does  not  like  to  preach  the  doc- 
trine that  Christ  died  only  for  the  elect,  because  the  hearer  will 
not  believe  that  the  offer  of  the  gospel  is  honestly  made  for 
him,  and  hence  for  the  best  of  reasons  "  the  love'  of  God  in 
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Christ,  the  trne  inspiration  of  evangelic  preaching,"  is  not  so 
often  shaded  bj  the  presence  of  snch  metaphysics. 

As  to  the  sad  condition  to  which  this  Edwardean  system  had 
brought  theology  even  before  its  final  development  in  Dr.  Taylor, 
he  thus  expresses  himself:  '^  We  refer  here  to  the  doctrine  of 
natural  ability,  then  naturalized  and  nearly  universal  in  New 
England  ;  to  the  dogma  that  moral  quality  pertains  exclusively 
to  exercises  which  were  prominent  in  Emmons's  scheme ;  to  the 
wide  prevalence  of  the  dogma,  that  all  virtue  consists  in  benev- 
olence; to  the  nearly  universal  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  im- 
putation, whether  of  Adam's  sin  or  Christ's  righteousness, 
inaugurated  by  the  younger  Edwards ;  to  the  governmental 
system  of  atonement,  no  less  in  vogue,  and  having  the  same 
author."  We  leave  this  declaration  without  comment,  because 
it  needs  none  here. 

The  last  of  "the  objective  molding  influences"  which  the 
reviewer  notices,  is  the  circumstance  "  that  Dr.  Dwight  held 
the  utilitarian  theory  of  the  nature  of  virtue ;  that  it  consists 
exclusively  in  benevolence,  or  a  desire  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  the  universe,"  and  "  this  influence  encouraged  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's speculations  on  this  subject,  till  they  culminated  in  start- 
ling dogmas,  from  which  Dr.  Dwight  probably  would  have 
recoiled,"  &c.  Upon  this  subject  we  do  not  here  enter,  as  we 
shall  have  abundant  occasion  to  discuss  it  farther  on. 

After  considering  these  objective  influences,  the  reviewer 
next  considers  *^  the  subjective  peculiarities  of  inward  life  and 
intellectual  constitution  that  contributed  to  make  Dr.  Taylor 
the  theologian  that  he  was."  He  observes  "  that  his  extraordi- 
nary power  was  rather  in  the  line  of  logical  acuteness  and  in- 
genuity than  in  that  breadth  and  depth  of  insight,  without 
which  the  mere  logical  faculty  is  quite  as  likely  to  precipitate 
us  into  error  as  guide  us  to  the  truth."  After  this  somewhat 
formidable  announcement  and  a  slightly  superfluous  disquisi- 
tion on  the  threesourcesof  knowledge,  viz,"  intuition,  testimony 
and  logical  deduction  from  what  is  known  by  intuition  and  tes- 
timony," we  expected  an  analysis  of  the  mind  of  Dr.  Taylor 
and  an  adduction  of  illustrative  instances  which  would  be 
suitable  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  introduced  with  so  much 
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confidence  and  form  of  preparation.  Wo  are  disappointed. 
We  find  no  analysis  at  all,  and  no  instance  to  confirm  the  as- 
sertion, except  that  Dr.  Taylor  did  not  agree  with  the  reviewer 
that  right  and  wrong  are  "  intuitions,"  Dr.  Taylor  holding  that 
they  are  resolvable  into  other  and  more  comprehensive  intui- 
tions, and  the  reviewer  that  they  are  simple  and  original. 

The  reviewer  is  mistaken  first,  in  asserting  that  Dr.  Taylor 
did  not  clearly  see  the  necessity  nor  fervently  respond  to  the 
importance  of  considering  first  truths,  and  secondly,  that  he 
failed  in  want  of  insight  into  the  "  self-evident  excellence  and 
obligations  of  first  moral  truths."  Against  the  first,  we  assert 
that  no  teacher  could  possibly  be  more  alive  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  intuitions,  or  more  enforce  the  obligation  to  be- 
lieve in  and  ascertain  them  as  the  necessary  pre-condition 
of  all  logical  deduction  and  all  philosophy,  than  Dr.  Tay- 
lor. On  no  subject  was  he  more  earnest  and  eloquent  than 
upon  this.  No  principle  was  more  cogently,  enjoined  upon 
his  pupils.  It  was  almost  literally  inculcated  upon  them 
whether  they  would  receive  it  or  no.  To  tliis  condition  he  was 
led  by  the  very  clearness  and  subtlety  of  his  logical  faculty. 
His  skill  in  analysis  and  the  patience  with  which  he  applied 
it  qualified  him  to  enucleate  the  irreducible  monad,  on  which 
dialectics  could  make  no  impression ;  to  evolve  the  intuition 
which  bade  defiance  to  all  attempts  to  reduce  or  decompose  it. 
But  his  philosophic  faith  did  not  degenerate  into  philosophical 
superstition.  While  he  worshiped  the  Divinity  that  was  mys- 
teriously enshrined  in  the  recesses  of  its  self-derived  authority, 
he  was  not  disposed  to  render  to  profane  intruders  a  supersti- 
tious or  indiscriminating  homage.  In  other  words,  he  believed 
in  reducing  all  first  principles  to  the  fewest  possible,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  impulse  which  leads  to  philosophy,  the  impulse  to 
make  our  knowledge  one  and  consistent  with  itself.  That  the 
logical  faculty  rendered  him  incapable  of  judging  of  intuitions, 
is  assorted  by  the  reviewer,  but  it  will  have  little  weight  when 
we  show  that  the  reviewer  has  misconceived  what  his  intui- 
tions were— even  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong. 
As  against  the  second  charge  that  he  did  not  respond  with  fer- 
vor "to  the  self-evident  evidence  and  obligation  of  first  moral 
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troths/'  we  adduce  the  earnestness  with  which  he  asserted  as 
first  moral  troths  that  are  self-evident,  propositions  which 
the  reviewer  in  his  tnm  will  not  admit  to  be  snch.  They  are 
such  as  these,  that  no  man  onght  to  be  panbhed  or  incnr  penal 
evil  except  for  his  own  sin — ^that  neither  the  sin  nor  the  holi- 
ness of  one  can  be  imputed  to  another — that  the  cause  or  con- 
dition  of  sin  cannot  be  sinful — ^that  an  act,  in  order  to  be  morally 
good  or  evil  involves  "  the  power  to  the  contrary."  These,  and 
certain  other  intuitions,  were  apprehended  with  a  sharpness  of 
insight  and  a  fervor  of  conviction  which  were  quite  as  con- 
spicuous in  Dr.  Taylor's  character,  as  the  clearness  with  which 
he  looked  from  premises  to  conclusions.  He  was  quite  as  mach 
shocked  at  the  insensibility  of  his  opponents  to  these  primal  in- 
tuitions, these  sacred  and  self-evident  moral  convictions,  as  the 
reviewer  can  possibly  be  at  the  like  disregard  in  him.  He 
was  accustomed  to  account  for  this  insensibility,  not  in  all 
cases  by  the  clearness  and  subtlety  of  the  logical  faculty,  but 
by  the  unreasoning  tenacity  with  which  his  antagonists  ac- 
cepted the  traditional  speculations  of  the  dogmatists  of  other 
days. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  than  we  intended  on  these  prelim* 
inary  points,  and  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  reviewer^s 
analysis  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  Dr.  Taylor's  system. 
Tlie  first  point  which  he  notices  is  the  excessive  and  mis- 
placed estimate  which  he  put  on  the  importance  of  con- 
structing systematic  theology  on  the  well  considered  and  well- 
settled  principles  of  moral  government.  After  quoting  sev- 
eral sentences,  he  subjoins  as  follows:  '^lliis  is  extraordinary 
language.  The  moral  gOTernment  of  God  is  his  government 
of  moral  beings.  Every  treatise  on  theology  is  a  treatise  in 
regard  to  God's  government  of  such  moral  beings  as  we  have 
knowledge  of,"  ifec,  &c. 

The  language  is  not  so  extraordinary  as  the  fact  that  the  re- 
viewer should  so  sadly  misinterpret  it  His  respect  for  the  in- 
tellect of  Dr.  Taylor,  if  nothing  else,  should  have  prevented 
the  imputing  to  him  so  petty  a  weakness,  as  to  mean  no  more 
in  the  assertion  that  theology  ought  to  be  constructed  on  just 
views  of  moral  government,  than  the  poor  truism  that  theology 
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ought  to  be  constructed  on  trae  principles — and  his  respect  for 
himself  should  have  saved  him  from  making  it  a  matter  of  re- 
proach that  Dr.  Taylor  believed  his  own  principles  to  be  true. 
Certainly  he  believed  them  to  be  true,  or  he  would  not  have 
taken  the  pains  to  assert  and  defend  them.  We  submit  that 
Dr.  Taylor's  use  of  the  terms  moral  and  government  is  neither 
** arbitrary"  nor  "narrow,'^  but  one  that  is  authorized  and 
generally  received.  The  authority  for  its  use  in  a  special 
meaning  is  Bishop  Butler,  in  a  work  which  it  were  well  were 
it  oftener  considered  at  Princeton,  for  it  would  be  found, 
that  a  much  larger  "portion  of  the  seed-principles  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  treatise"  were  derived  from  the  much-praised  Analogy, 
than  from  the  provincial  Edwardean  theology.  The  meaning 
of  Butler  and  of  Dr.  Taylor  was  the  same  when  they  spoke  of 
the  moral  government  of  Ood,  for  they  both  intended  by  the 
term  that  administration  of  God  which  binds  men  to  obedience 
and  love  by  the  character  and  the  doings  which  are  discerned 
by  the  conscience  to  be  morally  right.  Wlien  Dr.  Taylor  as- 
serts Aat  theology  was  seriously  defective  because  it  failed  to 
conform  to  just  views  of  God's  moral  government,  and  needed 
to  be  reconstructed  and  re-shaped  by  this  rule,  he  asserted  a 
rery  intelligible  and  a  very  true  proposition.  It  is  true,  as 
he  contended,  that  every  doctrine  of  Christian  theology  should 
be  so  defended  as  to  be  justified  to  man's  moral  judg- 
ment, and  thus  be  enforced  upon  man's  obedient  belief,  by 
the  authority  of  his  own  moral  approval.  He  believed  that 
systematic  theology,  instead  of  being  a  series  of  dry,  self-con- 
tradictory, and,  perhaps,  morally  oflFensive  propositions,  brist- 
ling with  scholastic  terminology,  ought  to  be  alive  with  a  mani- 
fested and  personal  God,  revealing  his  moral  authority  in  each 
of  its  varied  aspects — threatening,  pitying,  pardoning,  chastis- 
ing, consoling,  redeeming,  and  casting  oflF, — and  that  all  these 
aspects  should  be  so  harmonized  as  to  blend  in  one  total 
impression,  that  "God  is  Love."  Tried  by  this  ideal  he 
found  theology  to  be  defective — at  one  time  repelling  and  of- 
fending the  conscience  which  it  ought  to  command,  and  at 
another  time  shrouding  itself  in  ambiguous  and  shuffling  phrase- 
ology, when  it  ought  to  unveil  to  the  soul  the  steady,  yet  win- 
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ning  eye  of  infinite  goodneae.  He  fonnd  it  again  delighting 
itself  in  ontwom  scholastic  metaphysics,  when  it  onght  to  ex- 
press itself  in  intelligent  and  rational  speech.  He  would  not 
have  it  abate  the  high  prerogative  of  Uiat  sovereignty  which 
does  not  give  all  its  reasons  to  man,  nor  intrude  on  the  sacred  re- 
serve of  that  mystery  which  is  the  imperial  robe  that  becometh 
the  majesty  of  Qod — ^bnt  he  would  never  allow  it  to  assert  the 
claim  of  a  tyrant's  prerogative  in  the  sole  appeal  to  infinite 
power  under  the  much  abused  terms  of  the  rights  of  the  creator 
and  the  nothingness  of  the  creature.  Who  that  has  studied  the 
post  history  or  the  present  aspects  of  much  of  the  received 
theology  of  Christendom  with  the  candor  of  a  thoughtful  stu- 
dent, can  doubt  tliat  his  views  of  what  theology  ought  to  be,  and 
of  what  theology  is,  were  just  and  important.  Who  that  sees 
the  mournful  result  in  the  scornful  unbelief  of  such  multitudes 
of  enlightened  men,  who  ought  to  have  been  saved  by  the  power 
of  the  truth  which  conunands  by  winning,  and  wins  by  com- 
manding, instead  of  being  repulsed  by  the  uncouth  and  mon- 
strous dogmas  which  belie  the  sincerity  and  debase  the  holiness 
of  God,  can  restrain  the  sadnesss  which  such  thoughts  inspire. 
Were  all  memory  of  Dr.  Taylor  from  this  hour  to  perish  from 
the  earth,  were  every  record  of  his  teachings  to  be  effaced  and 
forgotten,  and  could  the  better  and  nobler  ideal  of  Theology 
remain,  which  he  impressed  on  his  generation  by  the  force  of 
his  earnest  words,  and  presented  with  his  soul  a-flame  as  the 
last  offering  of  his  intellect  to  God,  the  world  would  be  much 
the  better  that  he  had  lived.  Certainly  not  a  few  competent 
and  unbiassed  men  have  seen  both  meaning  and  truth  in  the 
very  views  on  this  subject  in  which  the  reviewer  finds 
neither. 

After  this  depreciating  estimate  of  the  leading  aim  which 
Dr.  Taylor  had  before  his  mind  in  applying  the  principles  of 
moral  government  to  the  improvement  of  theology,  the  re- 
viewer proceeds  to  consider  the  system  itself.  In  doing  this, 
instead  of  taking  first  tlie  comprehensive  definition  whicli  the 
author  lays  down,  and  following  it  out  into  its  various  appli- 
cations, he  dexterously  slips  it  out  of  view  and  at  once  at- 
tacks his  ethical  theory.    He  does  not  care  to  ask  whether  his 
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views  of  moral  government  may  not  be  retained  while  his 
ethical  theory  is  rejected  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  he  quietly 
assumes  that  if  he  can  successfully  refute  the  one,  the  other 
must  fall  of  course.  The  greater  portion  of  his  views  is  de- 
voted to  a  single  object.  The  tlieoiy  of  moral  government  is  left 
unconsidered.  Whatever  may  be  its  weakness  or  strength,  it 
is  not  distinctly  encountered.  The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  a 
moral  government,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  is,  that  it  is  the 
government  of  moral  beings,  by  authority.  In  describing  this 
peculiarity  he  does,  indeed,  contend  that  authority  cannot  be 
asserted  except  by  rewards  and  punishments,  and  that,  there- 
fore, a  moral  influence  must  be  used  which  appeals  to  the 
capacity  of  man  for  enjoyment  or  suffering,  or,  in  other  words, 
God,  in  the  adminietration  of  his  government,  must  apply  mo- 
tives of  good  and  evil.  This  at  once  raises  the  ethical  ques- 
tion whether  the  two  influences-^that  from  the  authority  of 
conscience,  and  that  from  the  authority  of  God  expressing  his 
favor  or  displeasure  in  rewards  and  punishments,  are  incon- 
sistent, whether  the  one  is  inferior  to  the  other  in  kind,  or 
whether  in  the  last  analysis  the  two  have  a  common  ele- 
ment, on  which  both  rest  their  power  to  constrain,  viz,  the 
capacity  of  man  for  happiness  and  suffering.  The  question  is 
not  a  new  one,  not  always  so  distinctly  and  clearly  stated 
in  its  difiSculty  and  its  solution,  but  yet  perpetually  presenting 
itself  in  ethics  and  theology.  Distinguished  philosophers 
and  theologians  have  taken  opposite  sides  for  centuries,  and 
the  side  taken  by  Dr.  Taylor  is  as  respectable — so  far  as  great 
names  are  concerned — as  the  side  represented  by  the  re- 
viewer. Dr.  Taylor  contended  that  if  you  are  to  defend  the 
influence  of  moral  government  proper — which  is  identical 
with  what  may  be  fitly  termed  the  personal  influence  of  a  per- 
sonal God — from  being  inferior  to  that  of  conscience,  or  the 
obligation  to  do  right  or  wrong  for  its  own  sake^  and  will  do 
this  with  philosophical  consistency,  you  must  show  that  the 
two  have  the  common  element  spoken  of.  If  a  person  does 
not  experience  the  difficulty,  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  the 
solution.  But  as  his  penetrating  and  analytic  mind  antici- 
pated all  the  possible  difficulties  that  might  arise,  he  was 
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driven  into  the  development  of  the  nltimate  grounds  of  the 
origin  and  authority  of  moral  distinctions,  and  adopted  the 
theory  to  which  the  reviewer  has  devoted  his  almost  cxclosive 
attention.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  person  does  not  feel 
the  difficulty  expressed  above,  or  considers  its  only  solution  to 
lie  in  the  mutual  relation  of  two  irreducible  elementary  con- 
ceptions, those  of  holiness  and  happiness,  that  this  does  not  at 
all  forbid  him  from  accepting  Dr.  Taylor's  theory  of  moral 
government,  and  of  valuing  the  reasonings  and  illustrations 
that  constitute  his  system.  The  reviewer  asserts  that  there  is 
an  ^^  intuitive  conviction  of  the  whole  human  race  that  there 
is,  under  the  government  of  a  Holy  God,  an  inviolable  nexus 
between  holiness  and  happiness,  sin  and  misery.''  A  gene- 
rous critic,  not  to  say  an  enlightened  and  well  informed  ethical 
philosopher,  would  have  said,  we  differ  from  Dr.  Taylor  in 
his  exposition  of  the  relation  between  holiness  and  happiness — 
we  find  an  intuition  where  he  requires  a  resolution  and  anal- 
ysis ;  but  ^^  the  inviolable  nexus "  being  assumed,  we  ac- 
knowledge the  pertinency  and  power  of  the  vindication  of 
"  the  government  of  God  by  authority." 

But  has  the  reviewer  done  justice  even  to  the  ethical  theory 
of  Dr.  Taylor,  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  chief  attention  f 
We  assert  that  he  has  not,  but  that  he  has  entirely  miscon- 
ceived and  mistaken  it.  Hiis  ethical  theory  is  properly  divi- 
ded into  two  leading  positions.  First,  that  benevolence  is  the 
primary  morally  right  affection — veracity  and  justice  being 
forms  of  benevolence.  Secondly,  that  benevolence  itself,  in 
the  last  analysis,  is  known  to  be  obligatory  or  morally  right, 
because  it  is  attended  with  the  highest  happiness,  and  tbus  se- 
cures the  highest  well  being  of  the  agent  We  propose  sim- 
ply to  show  that  the  reviewer  has  grossly  misconceived,  and 
unjustly  aspersed  this  theory  in  both  of  these  positions.  This  is 
all  that  we  propose.  We  do  not  attempt  to  explain  or  vindi- 
cate in  full  either  its  peculiar  principles  or  its  peculiar  phrase- 
ology, nor  to  explain  or  vindicate  it  at  all,  except  as  we  are 
forced  to  do  this  in  exposing  the  mistaken  and  reproachful 
charges  of  the  reviewer. 

Tlie  first  position  to  be  considered  is  the  doctrine  that  ^^  be- 
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nevolence  is  the  primary  morally  right  affection,  veracity  and 
justice  being  forms  of  the  same.  After  quoting  several  passa- 
ges on  this  point,  he  breaks  out  as  follows :  "We  do  not  see 
how  any  language  could  more  utterly  confound  and  vacate  all 
moral  distinctions.  Actions  are  right  and  wrong,  not  intrinsi- 
cally, but  solely  as  they  are  instrumental  of  happiness.  The 
end  sanctifies  the  means,  whatever  they  may  be.  Desert  of 
punishment  and  the  righteousness  of  the  infliction  depend  not 
upon  the  culpability  of  the  victim,  but  upon  its  relation  to  the 
public  good.  This  determines  whether  the  woes  of  punish- 
ment may  righteously  be  inflicted  upon  the  innocent  or  the 
wicked  I  These  are  the  inevitable  logical  results  of  the  theory 
that  virtue  is  founded  in  utility,  that  it  has  no  intrinsic  quality, 
but  is  merely  the  means  of  happiness."  We  observe  that  not 
one  of  these  so-called  "logical  results"  is  stated  in  the  lan- 
guage, of  Dr.  Taylor  and  not  one  of  them  is  justified  by  that 
language.  Not  one  of  them  would  be  accepted  by  him  as  a 
just  expression  of  his  views.  The  reviewer,  instead  of  saying 
that  they  are  the  logical  results  of  Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  had  bet- 
ter show  it,  than  fnlminate  such  uncalled  for  denunciations. 
lliat  they  are  the  logical  results  of  a  certain  doctrine  of  utility 
is  true,  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  can  be  logically  deduced 
from  the  theory  that  benevolence  is  the  generic  and  compre- 
hensive virtue  which  is  taught  by  Cumberland,  Hutcheson, 
Leibnitz,  Edwards,  Dwight,  and  Taylor.  Edwards  (that 
eminent  Princetonian  divine)  says  most  explicitly,  "  It  is  abun- 
dantly plain  by  the  holy  scriptures,  and  generally  allowed,  not 
only  by  Christian  divines,  but  by  the  more  considerable  deists, 
that  virtue  most  essentially  consists  in  love."  A  greater  than 
Edwards  also  affirms :  "  For  this,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery, thou  shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt  vot 
hear  false  witness^  thou  shalt  not  covet ;  and  if  there  be  any 
other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying^ 
namely^  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself ^^^  and  "  owe  no 
man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another,y<?r  he  that  loveth  an- 
other hath  fulfilled  the  law.^^  We  submit  moreover  that  this 
language  is  quite  pertinent  to  the  proposition  that  "  benevo- 
voL.  xvm  .    49 
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lence  is  the  primary  morally  rfght  affection,  veracity  and  jus- 
tice being  forms  of  the  same,"  and  we  remind  the  reviewer  who 
finds  by  his  intuition  that  certain  supposed  inferences  from  this 
theory  cannot  be  true  and  therefore  the  theory  is  false,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  set  up  one's  private  metaphysics  against  the 
Bible,  for  he  himself  has  said  :  "  One  word  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  speaketh,  one  ray  of  divine  light  shot  by  him  into  our 
sin-darkened  souls,  is  wortli  more  than  all  that  wisdom  by 
which  the  world  never  knew  God." 

"Wo  cannot  divine  how  the  reviewer  should  have  been 
led  so  to  mistake  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Taylor.  We  quote 
however  the  sentence  which  seems  most  to  offend  him. 
"  And  now  if  we  suppose  the  essential  nature  of  things  to  be 
so  changed,  that  the  authority  of  law  and  the  public  good  as 
depending  upon  it,  would  be  destroyed,  and  absolute  and  uni- 
versal miser}'  follow,  unless  the  innocent  were  to  be  punished, 
would  it  be  right  to  make  innocence  now  become  the  true  and 
necessary  cause  of  such  fearful  results,  the  ground  of  punish- 
ment ?  If  it  is  now  right  and  just  to  punish  the  disobedient,  it 
would  then  be  so  to  punish  the  obedient — to  punish  for  a  thing 
having  the  same  relative  nature,  though  it  should  have  anoth- 
er name." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Taylor  in  this  sentence  makes  the 
proviso :  "  if  we  suppose  the  essential  nature  of  things  to  be  so 
changed,"  and  speaks  of  innocence  and  guilt  as  exchanging 
their  "  relative  nature."  We  suppose  that  the  reviewer  him- 
self would  say  that  if  the  intrinsic  quality  of  actions  should  be 
changed,  then  what  is  called  virtue  should  be  avoided,  and 
what  is  called  vice  should  be  performed.  To  this  he  would  re- 
ply the  supposition  is  impossible.  Dr.  Taylor  would  say  the 
same  of  his  own  supposition  concerning  "  the  essential  nature  of 
things."  So  the  difference  between  tlie  two,  in  respect  to  the 
grounds  of  punishment,  is  that  the  one  finds  them  in  the  ^n^rfn- 
aic  qualities  of  actions,  and  the  other  in  the  essential  nature  of 
the  things  to  which  actions  are  related,  which  relation  deter- 
mines the  intrinsic  qualities  of  action. 
It  is  quite  remarkable  that  in  these  passages  and  in  all  the  oth- 
ers which  the  reviewer  quotes  on  this  subject,  he  entirely  over- 
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looks  what  a  writer  on  Christian  ethics  is  supposed  never  to 
leave  out  of  view,  the  distinction  between  the  intention,  and 
the  external  action  in  which  that  intention  is  properly  made 
manifest  When  Dr.  Taylor  says  that  an  external  act  of  ve- 
racity or  justice,  though  right  in  certain  relations  and  therefore 
the  right  thing  to  be  done,  is  not  morally  right,  he  recognizes 
the  principle  announced  by  the  apostle :  "  though  I  give  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing ;" 
that  is,  the  act  must  proceed  from  tlie  controlling  principle  of 
moral  goodness,  called  in  the  scriptures  Charity,  and  by  Dr. 
Taylor  and  other  moralists,  Benevolence.  This  is  tortured  by 
the  reviewer  so  as  to  make  Dr.  Taylor  teach  "  the  end  sancti- 
fies the  means,  whatever  they  may  be.  Truth,  justice,  lying, 
fraud,  cruelty,  aside  from  the  benevolent  or  selfish  spirit  which 
may  prompt  them  are  void  of  moral  character.  They  belong 
to  adiaphorous  things  as  truly  as  running  or  walking.  The 
consequence  is,  they  become  morally  good  or  evil,  according  to 
circumstances."  The  circumstances  in  this  case  are,  it  will  be 
noticed,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  right  intention. 

By  overlooking  in  the  same  way  the  distinction  between  the 
intention  and  external  act,  he  imposes  on  himself  and  on  un- 
reflective  thinkers  by  the  following  argument:  "We  can- 
not forbear  adding  that  if  the  quality  of  moral  action  lies  not 
in  its  nature,  but  in  its  perceived  tendency  or  consequences  to 
the  highest  happiness  or  misery  of  sentient  being,  then  it 
must  be  forever  impossible  for  men  to  know  the  moral  quality 
of  their  actions,  further  than  as  they  are  taught  it  by  the  au- 
thority of  revelation."  This  assertion  is  enforced  by  the  com- 
monplace thought  that  "  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  calcu- 
late the  consequences  of  a  single  action,  and  of  course  impossi- 
ble to  know  that  it  is  right  or  wrong,"  &c.  But  what  does  tlie 
reviewer  mean  by  actions  ?  Does  he  mean  the  comprehensive 
intention  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  my  neighbor,  which 
is  "  the  most  essential  element  of  virtue,"  even  "  in  the  view  of 
the  most  considerable  deists,"  and  is  "  the  fulfilling  of  the  law"  in 
the  judgment  of  Paul?  In  respect  to  the  obligation  to  this. 
Dr.  Taylor  teaches  an  eternal  and  immutable  morality,  for  the 
mind  assents  with  unerring  certainty  to  the  obligation  to  this 
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intentioD.  Does  lie  mean  by  actions  certain  subordinate  in- 
tentions, as  the  intention  to  be  inst,  and  to  be  veracious  ?  Bat 
if  the  mind  sees  with  entire  and  uniform  certainty  that  the 
"  essential  nature  of  things  is  such  "  that  justice  and  veracity  do 
promote  the  common  good,  and  if  this  is  \\&  a  priori  ^iniuiiion^ 
then  it  must  etemaUy  and  inevitably  believe  that  benevolence 
requires  justice  and  veracity,  ^^  with  eternal  and  immutableau- 
thority."  If  the  mind  goes  further,  and  asks  how  shall  I  know 
that  this  or  that  particular  action  is  just  and  true,  we  appre- 
hend that  even  the  reviewer's  "  intuitions"  of  "  the  intrinsic 
qualities  "  of  actions  will  not  in  all  cases  preserve  him  from 
error.  For  example,  the  reviewer  knows  that  he  onght  to 
discharge  the  eternal  and  immutable  obligations  of  *'  justice 
and  veracity  "  in  criticising  the  system  of  Dr.  Taylor.  We 
grant  that  in  his  intentions  he  is  **  just  and  veracious,"  but 
if  he  fails  in  understanding  Dr.  Taylor's  real  opinions  he 
is  "  unjust"  to  him  in  the  outward  act,  and  if  he  represents 
them  incorrectly,  he  is  "  untrue  "  in  the  same  sense.  Whether 
he  fails  through  the  want  of  a  clear  intellectual  intuition  con- 
cerning the  principle  that  he  ought  to  be  intellectually  just 
and  true  even  towards  a  theological  opponent ;  or  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  does  not  clearly  discern  what  in  the 
premises  would  be  a  just  and  true  act,  he  fails,  notwithstanding 
his  intention  to  do  the  thing  that  is  to  be  done. 

Tlie  fact  is,  in  reasoning  on  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the 
greatest  happiness  scheme,  the  reviewer  has  not  rightly  con- 
ceived the  ethical  theory  of  Dr.  Taylor.  Ho  has  contented  him- 
self with  discharging  the  well  known  and  trivial  common-places 
against  a  theory  of  happiness  which  is  coupled  with  a  theory  of 
the  human  reason  or  a  speculative  system  of  the  universe  without 
a  priori  principles.  A  theory  thus  lame  in  its  speculative  side 
must  limit  all  knowledge  to  the  experience  of  the  past  or  the 
present,  and  can  provide  for  no  principles  for  the  time  to 
come.  It  can  allow  of  no  generalizations,  that  are  made  as 
quickly  as  thought,  no  "natural  inductions'*  which  flash 
light  upon  the  soul  with  the  precision  and  clearness  of  the  so- 
called  "  moral  intuitions."  Dr.  Taylor  believed  as  truly  in  in- 
tuitions as  did  the  reviewer,  but  he  did  not  deem  it  philosoph- 
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ical  to  multiply  their  number  without  occasion.  In  so  doing 
he  avoided  the  perpetual  contradictions  in  theory  and  practice 
to  which  those  are  exposed  who  claim  a  special  capacity 
for  moral  intuitions  or  moralinstincta^  and  the  endless  variety 
of  phraseology  with  which  a  high-sounding  but  inconsistent 
and  untenable  theory  of  morals  plumes  itself,  often  in  bor- 
rowed robes  of  pompous  metaphors,  sometimes  with  phar- 
isaic  and  ignorant  intolerance,  and  always  with  fatal  specula- 
tive and  practical  defects.  The  theory  of  Dr.  Taylor  provides 
for  a  morality  as  inflexible  and  as  eternal  as  that  of  the  re- 
viewer, and  it  is  quite  out  of  place  for  him,  by  reason  of  his 
own  failure  to  discern  the  distinctions  made  by  his  author,  and 
among  others  the  one  so  plain  as  that  between  the  purpose  and 
the  act — '"  the  heart  and  the  life  " — to  say  of  the  system  which 
he  fails  to  appreciate,  that  "  it  subverts  the  first  principles  of 
morals,  the  intrinsic  difference  between  virtue  and  vice,  and 
authorizes  a  shifting  expediency  in  place  of  an  eternal  and  im- 
mutable morality." 

The  second  of  Dr.  Taylor's  leading  positions  noticed  by  the 
reviewer,  is  that  Benevolence  is  known  to  be  right  in  the 
last  analysis  by  its  being  attended  with  the  highest  happiness 
of  the  agent.  The  reviewer  makes  less  of  this  point  than  we 
expected  that  he  would,  and  somewhat  confusedly  blends  the 
consideration  of  this  with  the  one  already  noticed.  We  have 
chosen  to  reduce  his  arguments  to  a  more  logical  order  for  our 
own  convenience  and  that  of  our  readers.  In  considering  this 
argument  we  do  not  propose  to  expound  fully  Dr.  Taylor's 
views,  or  to  defend  them  against  every  possible  objection,  but 
only  to  consider  the  particular  criticisms  urged  by  the  re- 
viewer. The  first  of  these  is  directed  to  the  original  and 
generic  signification  of  the  terms  right  and  wrong.  This  ques- 
tion in  its  narrowest  form,  seems  not  to  us  of  the  first  import- 
ance, because  however  it  may  be  decided,  it  does  not  decide 
the  main  point  at  issue  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority  of 
reflecting  men.  Such  do  not  approach  tlie  subject  from  the 
most  generic  view,  and  reason  downwards,  but  they  inquire 
and  reason  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  think  that  Dr.  Taylor 
is  right  in  his  opinion  of  the  etymology  of  the  words  in  question. 
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Whether  he  is  justified  in  his  inferences  we  do  not  care  to  ar- 
gue. If  tlie  reviewer  wishes  to  inquire  in  respect  to  the  origi- 
nal and  etymological  import  of  the  terms  right  and  wrong,  he 
will  find  earlier  and  what  to  him  might  be  more  weighty  au- 
thority than  Dr.  Goodrich  in  Webster's  Dictionary. 

But  the  reviewer  contends  that  right  ^'  means  not  only  con- 
formity to  a  standard,  but,  as  often,  the  very  standard  idea  or 
law  to  which  we  ought  to  conform,  or  the  characteristic  element 
of  that  to  which  we  ought  to  confoi-ni,  i.  e.,  moral  goodness.  Thus 
used,  it  denotes  a  simple  idea."  We  beg  leave  to  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  following  considerations. 

If  rif^ht  as  a  ^'simple  idea"  belongs  to  the  standard^  and  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  conformity  to  the  standard,  then  we 
have  the  matter  thus :  right  is  used  in  two  senses ;  first  it  is 
the  standard,  and  here  it  is  a  ^^  simple  idea ;"  second,  it  is 
conformity  to  a  standard,  and  of  course  it  is  an  idea  of  relation 
to  a  simple  idea,  tlio  relation  in  the  case  being  a  relation  of 
conformity.  But  the  relation  of  conformity  to  a  simple  idea 
is  not  a  simple  idea  any  more  than  the  conception  (x  +  or  — )  is 
a  simple  conception,  but  it  is  a  conception  of  relation.  We  con- 
clude therefore  that  the  simple  idea  called  ^^  moral  goodness  " 
is  a  simple  idea  only  when  it  belongs  to  a  standard  of  con- 
duct, and  never  when  it  is  applied  to  the  agreement  of  con- 
duct or  character  with  that  standard.  For  it  is  obvions  that 
it  cannot  be  a  simple  idea,  when  applied  to  both.  The  re- 
viewer gives  up  then  the  cherished  dogma  reiterated  and 
implied  in  such  varied  forms  through  his  criticism,  that  the 
intrinsic  quality  of  virtvoua  actions^  is  a  simple  idea  dis- 
cerned by  intuition,  because  what  we  have  by  intuition  is  the 
"  moral  goodness "  tliat  belongs  to  the  standard.  He  might 
suggest  tliat  we  can  have  an  intuition  of  a  relation  as  well 
as  of  a  conception.  If  he  asserts  this,  then  be  agree?  with  Dr. 
Taylor,  who  would  say,  right  and  wrong,  when  applied  to 
conduct,  designate  its  agreement  and  disagreement  with  a 
standard ;  and  for  this  reason  they  designate  relative  ideas. 
The  two  would  differ  only  in  this  respect :  Dr.  Taylor  would 
say  right  and  wrong  designate  conformity  of  actions  to 
natural  good,    as    determined  by   '^tbe  essential  nature  of 
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things,"  and  this  is  moral  goodness,  which  properly  defined  is 
conformity  to  natnral  goodness.  The  reviewer  would  say 
right  and  wrong  designate  the  conformity  of  actions  to 
moral  good,  i.  e.,  moral  goodness  is  defined  to  be  conformity 
to  moral  goodness.  Jouffroy*  finds  a  similar  oversight  in 
Price  and  Stewart,  though  their  inconsistency  is  by  no  means  so 
glaring  and  inexcusable  as  that  of  the  reviewer.  In  this 
criticism  he  distinguishes  between  the  good  in  the  standard, 
calling  it  "  absolute  good,"  and  conformity  to  this  goodness, 
calling  it  ''moral  good."  It  would  puzzle  ordinary  ethical 
philosophers  to  see  how  moral  goodness  could  belong  to  a 
standard  of  action  at  all,  unless  the  reviewer  might  suggest, 
to  escape  from  his  difficulty,  that  what  he  meant  by  a  stand- 
ard was,  after  all,  but  the  quality  of  action,  i.  e.,  the  ideal  of  a 
virtuous  action  conceived  as  the  mental  standard  by  which  to 
measure  actual  attainment.  But  the  original  difficulty  still 
returns,  i.  e.,  what  is  virtuous  action,  as  distinguished  from  ac- 
tion that  is  not  virtuous,  or  what  is  virtuous  action  in  the  ideal 
man?  Must  it  not  be  measured  by  some  standard?  and 
what  is  that  standard?  This  standard  itself  is  not  moral 
goodness,  otherwise  virtue  would  be  conformity  to  virtue. 
But  it  must  be  the  best  result  within  the  possible  attain- 
ment of  man's  nature — the  highest  and  best  activity  of  which 
this  nature  is  capable.  This  viewed  ideally  is  the  standard  ; 
this,  when  voluntarily  produced  or  conformed  to  by  a  ra- 
tional being,  is  moral  goodness.  But  how  shall  man  know 
what  is  the  best  activity  which  he  can  originate?  Let  there 
be  no  revelation,  no  instruction  from  parents  or  teachers,  or, 
which  is  to  the  same  eflfect,  let  it  be  necessary  as  it  is,  that 
he  should  understand  and  test  the  truth  which  revelation 
and  the  wisdom  of  others  enjoin.  Dr.  Taylor  would  reply,  he 
knows  by  the  superior  satisfaction  which  it  gives,  that  it  is 
the  best  activity  of  which  he  is  capable,  and  knowing  this,  he 
is  at  once  under  the  strongest  possible  motive  to  make  it 
his  own.  Or,  putting  the  case  in  another  form.  Dr.  Taylor 
would  say  that  ideal  good,  conformity  to  which  constitutes 

*  Introdaction  to  Ethics,  Chapter  zxi. 
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moral  goodneae,  can  only  be  known  by  the  highest  BohjectiTe 
satisfaction  that  comes  when  the  sonl  fastens  on  the  best 
objects  by  which  the  universe  can  occupy  its  energies.  It 
judges  objects  to  be  more  or  less  desirable,  or  more  or  less 
good,  according  to  the  satisfaction  which  they  give,  as  it 
is  higher  or  lower,  not  merely  in  the  intensity  of  its  quantity, 
but  in  the  purity  of  its  quality.  But  whether  it  is  higher  or 
lower  in  quantity  and  quality,  whether  it  is  the  pure  blessed- 
ness of  the  friend  who  dies  for  his  friend,  or  the  low  gratifica- 
tion of  a  brute  appetite — the  generic  name  fur  all  these  various 
subjective  states  of  the  soul  is  good^  and  the  common  name 
of  that  in  each  of  the  objects  which  calls  forth  these  states, 
is  also  good.  But  it  is  obvious  that  as  moral  activity  is  soul 
activity,  all  moral  quality  pertains  to  the  soul's  subjective 
energies  as  subjective — that  when  the  soul  asks  which  is 
the  best  activity  for  me  to  exalt  as  my  ideal  and  enforce 
as  my  law,  it  asks  which  is  the  most  satisfying  in  quantity 
and  quality,  of  those  subjective  desires  and  enei^es  of 
which  it  is  capable.  As  soon  as  it  knows,  and  as  fast  as  it 
knows  tliem,  it  is  constrained  to  produce  them.  Producing 
them,  it  rejoices  in  a  new  satisfaction,  tliat  of  creating  by 
its  own  energy,  its  own  highest  well  being.  Reflecting  on 
what  it  has  done,  it  is  blessed  with  its  own  self-approval. 
Seeing  in  this  and  other  indications  that  this  action  is  the 
end  for  which  nature  intended  it,  it  discerns  another  relation 
of  this  activity,  its  relation  totlie  end  of  its  existence.  Seeing 
that  it  fulfills  this  relation,  it  blesses  itself  with  a  new  joy. 
Man  sees  again  another  relation — its  relation  to  his  own 
perfection — and  another  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and,  high- 
est of  all,  its  relation  to  the  manifested  will  of  a  personal 
God,  in  securing  whose  smile  he  finds  his  heaven,  and  in 
meeting  whose  frown  he  finds  his  hell.  To  all  dicse  kinds  of 
satisfaction  there  is  no  generic  name  but  satisfaction,  hap- 
piness, and  well  being.  As  the  thing  to  be  judged  of  is 
the  quality  of  the  soul's  own  acts — pray  how  can  they  be 
judged  of  except  by  the  satisfaction  which  they  yield? 
But  of  all  the  good  agencies  in  the  universe,  none  is  to  be 
compared,  whether  in   respect    to  its    objective    results   to 
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others,  or  in  its  subjective  to  the  being  himself,  with  a 
morally  right  character — that  self-originated  activity  which 
is  only  a  fount  of  blessing  welling  forth  its  streams  of  good 
to  all  tliat  can  derive  good  therefrom.  But  this  also  is 
covered  by  the  broad  proposition  that  there  is  no  good  but 
liappiness  and  the  means  of  happiness,  at  which  the  re- 
viewer takes  offense.  But  why  should  he?  Because  the 
blessing  which  it  is,  and  the  blessings  which  it  gives,  are 
infinitely  higher  and  purer  than  that  of  the  dew-drop  on  the 
leaf  that  slakes  the  insect's  thirst,  is  it  any  the  less  a  good  ? 
Or  does  the  virtuous  will  suffer* indignity  by  being  classed 
with  the  lowly  dew-drop  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  phi- 
losopher ? 

But  the  reviewer  is  very  indignant  that  it  should  be  claimed 
for  Dr.  Taylor  by  his  friends  that  he  held  that  *'  virtue  and  vice 
are  respectively  good  and  evil  in  themselves,"  and  confidently 
sets  over  against  this  claim  his  own  language,  "there  are 
generally  [generically]  speaking,  two  things,  and  only'  two, 
each  of  which  may  properly  bo  said  to  be  evil  in  itself.  The 
one  is  suffering,  including  unhappiness  or  misery,  and  the 
other  is  the  direct  means  of  suffering.  Each  is  truly  and  prop- 
erly said  to  be  evil  in  itself."  Upon  this  the  critic  exclaims, 
"  what  is  this  but  dexterous  word-playing  ?"  We  retort,  what 
is  this  but  undexterous  misunderstanding.  You  attach  to  the 
words  means  of  sufi*ering  and  means  of  Jiappiness,  a  limited  sense 
to  which  Dr.  Taylor  never  confined  himself.  To  put  his  real 
meaning  beyond  all  question,  we  select  the  malevolent  affec- 
tion, we  care  not  whether  the  simply  wishing  of  ill,  which  in 
some  cases  has  no  moral  quality,  or  the  voluntary  affection  that 
is  morally  eviL  That  the  affection  is  a  means  of  evil  to  its  ob- 
ject will  not  be  questioned  ;  that  it  is  also  uncomfortable  to  the 
person  indulging  it  will  also  be  granted  ;  it  is  an  uncomforta- 
ble aftection,  evil  in  itself.  K  now  we  abstract  the  malevolent 
quality  from  this  subjective  accompaniment,  and  then  in  the 
progress  of  our  thinking  come  back  to  the  fact  that  it  is  uncom- 
fortable to  the  agent,  we  say  of  it,  it  brings  only  suffering — it 
is  the  occasion  of  suffering,  it  is  the  means  of  suffering  to  the 
agent.    Thus  he  would  say  of  any  original  state  of  feeling,  it  is 
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evil  of  itself,  thereby  exclading  it  from  all  relation  to  anything 
except  the  subject  of  the  state,  and  then  emphasixing  its  rela- 
tion to  him  as  a  sentient  being — say  of  the  same  activity  in 
this  subjective  relation,  it  is  a  means  of  suffering.  That  this 
was  Dr.  Taylor's  mode  of  expressing  himself,  all  familiar  with 
his  writings  and  disposed  to  understand  him,  are  well  aware. 
Whetlier  it  was  the  most  &vorabIe  to  his  being  rightly  and  fa- 
vorably understood  by  such  as  were  not  familiar  with  his  use 
of  language,  we  will  not  contend.  It  was  characteristic  of  him 
to  value  the  perfection  of  his  analysis  and  the  completeness  of 
his  generalizations,  &r  more  than  to  provide  against  the  possi- 
bility of  mistake  from  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  perverseness. 

We  have  used  the  phrase  sentient  being  for  the  sake  of  call- 
ing attention  to  the  very  gross,  to  us  the  inexplicable,  if  not  in- 
excusable injustice  committed  by  the  reviewer  against  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, and  which  he  would  justify  in  part  by  this  very  phrase. 
His  language  is,  ^  It  is  the  happiness  of  beings  too  considered 
simply  as  ^sentient' — whether  their  sensibility  be  corporeal  or 
spiritual,  animal,  (esthetic  or  moral — the  quantum  rather  than 
the  quale.^^  To  what  purpose  the  reference  to  different  kinds  of 
sensibilityisintroduced,  wedo  notsee,  but  tlie  reviewer  seems 
to  find  in  it  a  justification  of  his  inference,  that  Dr.  Taylor 
measured  happiness  by  the  quantity  rather  than  by  its 
quality — by  "  the  quantum  rather  than  the  quale J^  We  should 
judge  that  the  distinct  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  sensibili- 
ty may  be  corporeal  and  spiritual,  and  that  sentient  is  a  gen- 
eric term  for  the  capacity  for  feelings  of  various  qualities,  would 
not  only  have  suggested  but  compelled  the  opposite  inference. 
The  quotation  which  immediately  follows,  to  the  purport,  that 
God  having  *•  the  greatest  portion  of  being,"  therefore  his  per- 
fect happiness  has  the  greatest  worth,  is  founded  on  Edwards' 
favorite  conception.  But  neither  this  nor  those  which  accom- 
pany it  prove  that  Dr.  Taylor  measured  happiness  only  by  the 
quantity.  It  is  notorious  to  all  philosophers  that  the  various  af- 
fections of  which  the  soul  is  capable  are  susceptible  of  various 
degrees  of  intensity,  and  thereby  admit  of  the  scale  ofmore  or 
less^  the  degrees  of  which  are  sometimes  read  off  in  rude  math- 
ematical approximations.    It  is  also  well  known  that  the  ob- 
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jects  of  affection  are  capable  of  being  estimated,  somewhat  as 
Edwards  measnred  them,  by  their  quantity  of  being.  But  to 
reason  that  because  Dr.  Taylor  recognized  this  element  of  quan- 
tity he  did  not  also  regard  the  element  of  quality,  is  to  commit 
a  fallacy  too  obvious  to  need  any  illustration j  and  too  unjust  to 
be  fitly  characterized  by  any  epithet  which  we  care  to  employ. 
We  say  most  emphatically  that  Dr.  Taylor,  in  speaking  of  the 
greatest  happiness,  or  in  reasoning  from  it,  whether  he  applied 
it  to  the  object  or  subject,  never  limited  it  to  quantity  alone. 
Is  the  reviewer  so  unfortunate  as  never  to  have  heard  how  Dr. 
Taylor  used  to  express  himself  in  one  of  his  well-remembered 
sayings — "If  I  had  the  universe  in  my  hand  and  should  give 
half  to  another,  I  should  be  richer  than  if  I  had  retained  the 
whole  ?" — and  did  ho  not,  in  saying  this,  most  emphatically  af- 
firm that  the  blessedness  of  giving  does  in  quality  outweigh  the 
quimtity  of  happiness  which  the  retention  of  the  whole  could 
impart?  If  he  may  be  excused  for  not  remembering  this  saying, 
if  he  had  ever  known  it  to  be  uttered,  can  he  be  excused  that  he 
did  not,  as  the  apostle  bids  us,  "  remember  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive." Or  could  he  not  at  least  have  recalled  the  words  of  the 
gentle  Portia, "  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained.  It  is  twice 
blessed.  It  hlesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes."  Or 
would  he  remember  them  all  to  press  them  to  the  conclusion, 
as  to  be  consistent  he  ought,  that  the  great  teacher  and  Shakes- 
peare, that  Edwards  and  Taylor  estimate  happiness  as  a 
quarUum  and  not  as  a  quale.  The  reviewer  is  moved  to  "  shud- 
der "  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  the  consequences  of  the  theory 
which  he  so  grossly  misconceives.  We  think  the  shuddering 
would  be  far  more  appropriate,  if  bestowed  upon  the  injurious- 
ness  of  his  own  interpretation.  ♦ 

It  was  charged  against  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  lifetime,  even  by 
those  holding  the  Edwardean  theory  of  virtue,  that  Dr.  Taylor 
taught  a  selfish  system  of  morals  in  saying  that  virtue  is 
founded  in  "  self-love."  The  charge  has  been  renewed  since 
his  death.  The  reviewer  does  not  rest  his  objections  so  promi- 
nently on  the  use  of  the  phrase  "  self-love,"  partly,  perhaps, 
because  he  does  not  often  find  the  phrase  in  the  volumes  on 
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Moral  Gorerament,  and  in  part  because  he  wishes  to  involve 
the  whole  New  England  school  in  one  comprehensive  group  as 
Utilitarians.  Bat  as  he  does  avail  himself  of  the  odinm  that 
was  early  excited  by  this  phrase,  and  which  has  not  wholly 
subsided,  we  deem  it  proper  to  explain  the  history  of  its  ikc 
by  Dr.  Taylor.  Edwards,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  '&ue  Nature 
of  Virtue,  distinguishes  two  senses  in  which  the  term  self-love 
is  used,  the  general  desire  of  happiness,  and  the  desire  of  pri- 
vate interest  which  degenerates  into  selfishness.  Of  the  first 
he  says : 

^^  Self-love,  I  think,  is  generally  defined  *a  man's  love  of  his 
own  happine6<t,'  which  is  short  and  may  be  thought  very 
plain  :  but  in  reality  is  an  ambiguous  definition^  astho  expres- 
sion his  own  is  equivocal  and  liable  to  be  taken  in  two  very 
different  senses.  For  a  man's  own  happiness  may  either  be 
token  universally  for  all  the  happiness  or  pleasure  of  which  the 
mind  is  in  any  regard  the  subject,  or  whatever  is  grateful  and 
pleasing  to  men,"  &c. 

He  contends  that  this  is  an  improper  sense  of  the  term.* 

*  And  Tct  that  PresideDt  Edwards  was  not  alwajs  consistent  with  himself^  Is 
obrious  from  the  following  extracts  from  •*  Charity  and  its  Fraits:** 

**  Charxtjf^  or  iks  tpirit  of  CkruHan  love,  is  not  eomtrarif  to  all  teif-lav*.  It  Is 
not  a  thing  contrary  to  Christiautj  that  a  man  should  k>Te  himself^  or  whidi  is 
the  same  thing,  should  lore  his  own  happiness.  If  Christianitj  did  indeed  tend 
to  dci*troj  a  man^s  love  to  himself,  and  to  his  own  happiness,  it  would  therein  tend 
to  destroy  the  very  spirit  of  humanity ;  bat  the  Tery  announcement  of  the  gospel, 
as  a  system  of  *  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  toward  men,*  (Luke  ii,  14,)  shows 
that  it  is  not  only  not  destmctiTe  of  humanity,  but  in  the  highest  degree  promo- 
tire  of  its  spirit  That  a  man  should  lore  his  own  happiness,  is  as  necessary  to 
his  nature  as  the  faculty  of  the  will  is ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  lore 
should  be  destroyed  in  any  other  way  than  by  destroying  his  being.  The  saints 
lore  their  own  happiness.  Tea,  those  that  are  perfect  in  happiness,  the  saints  and 
angels  in  heaven,  lore  their  qwn  happiness ;  otherwise  that  happine«  which  God 
hath  given  them,  would  be  no  happiness  to  them ;  for  that  which  any  one  docs 
not  love,  he  cannot  enjoy  any  happiness  in.**    pp.  229,  230. 

"  The  inordinatcness  of  self-love  doet  not  consist  in  our  love  of  our  own  happi- 
ness being,  absolutely  considered,  too  grsat  in  de^ee,  I  do  not  suppose  it  can  be 
said  of  any,  that  their  love  to  their  own  happiness,  if  we  consider  that  lore  abso- 
lutely and  not  comparatively,  ctm  be  in  too  high  a  degree,  or  that  it  is  a  thing  that 
is  liable  either  to  increase  or  diminution.  For  I  apprehend  that  self-love,  in  this 
sense,  is  not  a  result  of  the  fall,  but  is  necessary,  and  what  belongs  to  the  nature 
of  all  intelligent  beings,  and  that  God  has  made  it  alike  in  all ;  and  that  saints,  and 
sinners,  and  all  alike,  lore  happiness,  and  have  the  same  unalterable  and  instinc- 
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In  using  the  term  for  the  general  desire  of  happiness,  or  as  it 
rather  should  be  defined,  the  capacity  in  man  for  the  various 
kinds  of  good    generically  conceived,  with  the  consequent 
capacity  for    as    many    desires,  Dr.    Taylor    differed    from 
Edwards,  not  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  but  in 
respect  to  its  appropriate  name.    But  his  attention  having 
been  called  to  the  relations  of  man's  desire  of  happiness  to 
the  rewards  and  threatenings  implied  in  the  government  of 
God,  and  also  to  the  much  vexed  question  about  disinter- 
estedness as  discussed  by  the  followers  of  Hopkins,  he  sought 
for  a  brief  term  by  which  to  designate  this  generic  capacity  for, 
and  the  impulse  towards  good.    It  was  about  this  time  that 
Dngald  Stewart's  "  Active  and  Moral  Powers  "  were  published 
and  reprinted  in  this  country.    In  that  work  the  term  self-love 
is  applied  to  the  desire  of  happiness,  though  with  some  hesita- 
tion, and  its  meaning,  as  used  in  this  sense,  is  distinguished 
from  selfishness.    From  Dugald  Stewart  the  term  was  taken 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  defined  and  used  it. 
It  was  not  till  after  much  controversy  had  been  awakened  in 
respect  to  other  and  appropriately  theological  opinions  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  that  the  use  of  this  term  was  made  the  ground  of  com- 
plaint, and  he  was  attacked  for  teaching  a  selfish  system  of 
morality,  even  by  the  men  who  professed  to  hold  the  system  of 
Edwards  and  Dwight.     It  was  in  vain   that  he  protested 
against  this  misconstruction  and  referred  to  his  authority. 
He  was  literally  made  an  offender  for  a  "  word."    Since  that 
time,  in  days  when  entirely  new  systems  of  ethics  have  been 
introduced  with  their  novel  phraseology,  it  has  been  alike 
forgotten  and  uncared  for,  whence  the  term  was  derived  and 
what  was  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used.    The  term  "self- 
love  "  has  been  sufficient,  and  sciolist?  in  ethics  and  the  im- 
port of  its  phraseology  have  been  ready  to  urge  their  ready 
fulminations  against  a  system  of  morals  of  which  they  had 

tive  inclination  to  desire  and  seek  it.  The  change  that  takes  place  in  a  roan  when 
he  is  converted  and  sanctified,  is  not  that  his  love  for  happiness  is  diminished, 
bnt  only  that  it  is  regulated  with  respect  to  its  exercises  and  influence,  and  the 
courses  and  objects  it  leads  to.*^    pp.  231,  282. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  language  here  used  bj  Edwards  with  the 
quotations  which  are  made  bj  us  from  Leibnitz,  <frc.,  Knox,  ibc.,  and  to  notice 
that  Edwards  uses  Belf-love  in  three  senses. 
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heard  said  it  was  founded  in  self-lore.  The  reviewer  brings 
np  the  train  of  tliose  who  join  the  outcry,  only  he  includes 
Edwards  as  the  object  of  his  general  attack.  We  had  ex- 
pected better  things  of  a  writer  even  in  the  Princeton  Review, 
than  that  he  should  pay  so  little  regard  to  the  histcny  of 
doctrines  and  of  terms  in  Ethical  Philosophy,  as  to  be  willing 
to  bring  up  this  kind  of  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  argu- 
mentation against  something  called  utilitarianism,  and  think  it 
would  either  satisfy  or  silence  men  who  reflect  on  such  subjects 
with  earnestness,  thoroughness,  and  candor. 

We  said  at  the  outset,  that  it  was  not  onr  design  to  expound 
or  vindicate  Dr.  Taylor's  ethical  system,  any  further  than  it 
should  be  necessary  to  defend  him  from  the  injurious  attacks 
of  the  reviewer.  It  teas  not  Dr.  Taylor's  purpose  to  construct 
a  complete  system  of  speculative  ethics.  He  developed  such 
a  system  only  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  for  his  purposes  as  a 
theological  teacher.  Many  questions  he  left  untouched,  the 
consideration  of  them  not  being  required  by  his  immediate 
object  Some  of  those  which  he  did  not  discuss  now  press 
themselves  into  notice.  Whenever  they  presented  themselves, 
he  was  prepared  with  an  answer,  but  he  did  not  spread  them 
out  before  his  mind  or  the  minds  of  his  students,  as  he  would 
have  done  had  he  lived  in  other  times  or  tanght  another  science 
than  theology. 

That  this  is  so,  will  be  manifest  to  any  one  who  considers  the 
side  from  which  he  approached  the  discussion  of  ethical  ques- 
tions. In  the  discussions  appropriate  to  Natural  Theology,  he 
was  accustomed  to  ask,  ^^Can  man  by  the  light  of  nature 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong?"  In  answering 
this  question,  he  of  course  must  explain  how  this  knowledge 
was  attained,  and  he  gave  the  answer  which  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  free  from  the  misconstruction  charged  upon  it;  the 
answer  which  has  the  authority  of  many  eminent  philoso- 
phers. But  the  question,  as  he  discussed  it,  was  rather  psycho- 
logical than  ethical,  as  has  been  the  case  with  most  of  the 
ethical  discussions  by  the  English  school.  When  Dr.  Taylor 
had  answered  the  question,  man  knows  his  duty  as  soon  as  he 
knows  his  highest  good,  he  had  answered  it;  so  far  as  his  pur- 
poses required.    The  element  furnished  by  experience  was 
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that  which  was  prominent  in  his  nnind.  The  a  priori  rela 
tions  of  this  knowledge  he  did  not  care  to  discuss,  its  relations 
to  the  end  < Oman's  existence,  to  the  essential  nature  of  things, 
its  claim  to  the  highest  place  in  the  universe  as  the  end  of  all 
being,  &c.,  ifec.  These  were  all  presupposed,  or  else  sepa- 
rately considered,  without  any  special  application  of  them 
to  ethical  questions.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  he  over* 
looked  these  relations,  and  that  he  taught  a  system  that  was 
merely  empirical.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
It  would  not  be  just  to  say  that  be  overlooked  these  a  priori 
elements.  He  only  overlooked  the  necessity  of  developing 
them  to  other  minds,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  views  from  every 
possible  objection.  This  defect  is  common  to  all  the  New 
England  writers. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  ethical  system 
taught  in  New  England,  even  with  these  defects,  is  peculiar  to 
that  provincial  district,  or  that  the  questions  which  have  been 
started  by  its  theologians  and  the  solutions  which  have  been 
given,  are  altogether  unknown  to  speculative  men  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Yet  so  the  Princeton  reviewer  would 
have  us  believe,  if  we  were  to  be  altogether  influenced  by  the 
emphatic  tone  in  which"  he  utters  his  '*  deliverances."  To 
weigh  against  the  preeminence  of  his  authority,  we  venture  to 
refer  to  the  following  writers,  in  order  to  show  that  some  minds 
out  of  New  England  have  adopted  the  same  terminology  and 
reached  similar  conclusions.  We  quote  first  from  Leibnitz. 
"  Vir  bonus  autem  est  qui  amat  omnes,  quantum  ratio  permit- 
tit.  Justitiam  igitur,  quae  virtus  est  hujus  aflTectus  rectrix, 
quern  (piXav^pcj^'iov  Grseci  vocant  commodissime  ni  fallor  defini- 
emus  caritatem  sapientis,  hoc  est  sequentem  sapientise  dictata. 
Caritas  est  benevolentia  universalis,  et  henevolentia  amandi 
sive  diligendi  habitus.  Amare  autem  sive  diligere  est  felicita- 
te alterius  delectari,  vel,  quod  eodem  redit,  felicitatem  alie- 
nam  adsciscere  in  suam.  Undo  difficilis  nodus  solvitur,  magni 
etiam  in  theologia  momenti,  quomodo  amor  non  mercenarius 
detur,  qui  sit  a  spe  metuque  et  omni  utilitatis  respectu  separa- 
tns ;  scilicet,  quorum  utilitas  delectat,  eorum  felicitas  nostram 
ingreditur ;  nam  quae  delectant  per  se  expetuntur."  Op.  Phil, 
ed.  Erdmann,  p.  118. 
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«<  Mais  il  est  visible  par  la  notion  de  Painour  que  noos  te- 
nons de  donner,  comment  nons  cherchons  en  meme  temps  no- 
tre  bien  poor  none  et  le  bien  de  Tobjet  aime  ponr  loi-m^me, 
lorsqne  le  bien  de  cet  objet  est  imm^diatement,  dernierement 
(ultimato)etparlQi-meme  notrebnt,  notre  plaisir  et  notre  bien, 
comme  il  arrive  ft  regard  de  tontes  les  choses  qn'on  sonhaite, 
parce  qn'elles  nons  plaisent  par  elles-memes,  et  sont  par  con- 
f^6qnent  bonnes  de  soi,  qnand  on  n'anrait  ancon  6gard  anx  eon- 
seqnences,  ce  sont  des  fins  et  non  pas  des  mojens."  Id.  p.  790. 

We  qnote  also  from  Alexander  Enox,  that  tme  hearted 
Christian  philosopher  who  was  also  distinguished  for  the  almost 
mystical  tone  of  his  Christian  devotion.  He  writes  thns  to 
Rev.  John,  afterwards  Bishop  Jebb. 

'^  I  am  not  clear,  that  to  speak  of  loving  Gk>d  for  his  own 
sake,  and  not  primarily  on  acconnt  of  any  benefits  which  we 
have  received,  that  we  do  receive,  or  that  we  hope  hereafter  to 
receive  at  his  hands,  &c.,  is,  on  the  whole,  an  eligible,  or  even 
strictly  tenable  way  of  exhibiting  the  truth  on  this  great  sub- 
ject. I  am  aware  of  the  sanction  of  great  names,  and  good 
hearts,  which  it  has.  But  I  see  it  has  been  greatly  abused ; 
and  that,  as  I  conceive,  not  by  distorting  it,  but  by  pressing 
its  liberality.  I  think  every  valuable  end  wonld  be  safely  an- 
swered, by  showing  that  our  love  is  not  genuine,  if  it  be  on 
account  of  any  earthly  benefit ;  or  even  any  supposed  etenial 
benefit,  which  is  not  of  a  moral  or  spiritnal  nature.  This 
strikes  me  as  the  safest  and  truest  line ;  since,  to  delight  in  any 
thing,  is,  radically  and  essentially  to  feel  conecious  benefit  in  it. 
On  this  ground,  then,  it  is  evident,  that  there  can  be  no  idea 
formed  of  love,  which  does  not  contain  the  idea  of  benefit  to 
him  that  loves.  The  delight  of  love,  being  the  very  wing  on 
which  it  rises  ;  and,  to  be  delightful,  being,  in  moral  int^ligen- 
ces,  identically  the  same  as  to  be  lovely." 

"  Tlie  more  I  consider  human  nature,  and  the  sphere  of  ac- 
tion in  which  it  is  placed,  the  more  convinced  1  am,  that  we 
cannot  be  too  selBsh,  if  we  are  selfish  in  a  right  way.  "We  can- 
not, I  conceive,  desire  that  which  is  supremely  beneficial,  with 
any  excess  of  intensity ;  nor  too  much  regard  it,  ae  leneficial. 
In  this  bright  and  blessed  center,  lines,  elsewhere  remote,  and 
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more  and  raoi*o  diverging,  as  that  is  receded  from,  so  essential- 
ly unite,  that  to  seek  that  benefit,  is  to  seek  excellence,  and  to 
be  infinitely  selfish,  is  to  be  exquisitely  pure  and  virtuous.  I 
know  well,  how  poor  self-love  has  been  stigmatized  and  execra- 
ted. But,  if  she  were  fairly  heard  plead  in  arrest  of  j  udgment, 
I  think  she  would  yet  come  off  in  triumph.  It  could  be  shown 
that  the  evils  did  not  rise  from  self  being  over  loved,  but  from 
the  love  of  external  things  being  misplaced." — "  Thirty  years 
correspondence  between  Jebb  and  Knox,"  pp.  325,  6. 

To  this  Jebb  responds :  "  Not  a  syllable  in  your  letter  has 
'  tired,  or  *  teazed,'  or  *  startled '  me,  or  '  appeared  to  jar  with 
moral  truth.'  Most  completely  the  reverse.  I  do  soberly 
think,  that  self-love  necessarily  enters  into  tlie  composition  of 
everything  great  and  good,  and  admirable  in  man  ;  that  in  self- 
love  there  can  never  be  excess ;  that  without  self-love  there 
can  be  no  rational,  or  deep  love  of  good  ;  and  that  self-love  is 
intrinsically  more  noble  and  excellent  than  benevolence  itself. 
H  this  last  be  not  the  case,  why  should  the  best  and  wisest  of 
all  teachers  make  self-love  the  measure  of  love  to  our  neigh- 
bor? The  measure,  surely,  always  gives  the  idea  of  something 
more  perfect  than  the  thing  measured  ;  the  archetype,  than  the 
resemblance.  Still,  however,  I  must  beg  leave  to  doubt 
the  propriety  of  your  expressions  *  that  we  cannot  be  too  self- 
ish, if  we  are  selfish  in  the  right  way ;'  that,  *  to  be  infinitely 
selfish,  is  to  be  exquisitely  pure  and  virtuous ;'  that  there  is  a 
'soul-exalting selfishness,' &c.  Observe,  that  I  cannot  discover 
in  myself '  the  shadow  of  the  shade '  of  dissent  from  your  prin- 
ciple ;  that  I  most  deeply  concur  in  believing  and  feeling  '  that 
we  cannot  desire  that  which  is  supremely  beneficial,  with  any 
excess  of  intensity;  nor  regard  it  too  much,  as  beneficial." 

"  Let  a  person  use  the  terms  self-love,  and  selfishness,  pro- 
miscously ;  and  though  his  own  sentiments  and  conceptions  be 
ever  so  just  and  clear,  it  is  an  hundred  to  one,  that  he  will 
send  away  his  auditor  with  a  perplexed,  unsatisfied  and  fluc- 
tuating mind.  Let  the  same  person,  with  precisely  the  same 
opinions,  use  the  terms  distinctively,  and  I  can  hardly  question 
his  giving  complete  satisfaction  to  any  hearer  of  candor,  and  of 
decent  apprehension."  pp.  337,  388,  339. 

VOL.  xvm.  50 
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An  acute  aod  able  critic  of  the  recent  conflicting  philosophi- 
cal systems  of  Germany,  thus  remarks  concerning  the  only 
possible  system  that  can  adjust  the  apparently  incompatible 
views  in  the  field  of  ethics.  "The  true  system  of  Idealis- 
tic Eealism  does  not,  with  Kant  and  Herbart,  reject  all 
respect  to  the  result  aimed  at,  as  a  determining  ground  of 
moral  action,  just  as  little  does  it  with  the  utilitarians  and 
the.  Hedonists  find  the  moral  norm  in  the  object  gained  or 
more  exactly  in  the  highest  measnre  of  happiness,  but  in  the 
relations  of  its  worth.  The  highest  energy  and  the  highest 
pleasure  necessarily  connected  therewith,  must  be  sought  for, 
but  the  highest  quaXitativdy.  All  our  aspirations  and  endeavors 
must  be  directed  to  that  activity  and  pleasure  which  is  of 
the  highest  worth  and  most  spiritual"  Fichte's  Zeitschrift, 
Vol.  34,  p.  7S.  "  Doubtless,"  says  the  acute  Lotze,  in  his  Micro- 
cosm, "  that  object  has  inferior  value  which  corresponds  to 
a  momentary  and  accidental  condition  or  some  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  sonl  which  it  afifects ;  greater  still  is  the  value  of  an  ob- 
ject which  is  in  harmony  with  those  general  and  normal  pecu- 
liarities of  organization,  by  which  the  spirit  is  qualified  to  ful- 
fill its  destiny,  and  that  may  be  the  highest  of  all  which  would 
favor  the  permanent  habitude  of  an  ideal  character  from  whose 
innermost  states  had  vanished  /every  deviation  from  the  end 
of  its  development.  But  higher  than  this  there  is  nothing  con- 
ceivable, and  the  thought  of  anything  which  is  somehow  un- 
conditionally valuable  [or  good  in  itself,  yet  good  for  nothing] 
that  does  not  show  its  value  by  its  capacity  to  give  happiness, 
overleaps  itself  and  that  which  it  would  bring  to  pass.  Doubt- 
less that  was  a  praiseworthy  rigor  of  practical  philosophy  that 
desired  to  free  all  the  laws  of  duty  from  even  a  sidelong  respect  to 
the  advantage  of  the  actor,  but  it  was  unjust  in  this  rigor  to  seek 
to  separate  the  manifest  and  undeniable  connection  in  which, 
notwitlistanding,  the  despised,  and  in  most  of  its  applications, 
the  despicable  notion  of  happiness  stands  to  the  other  notion  of 
intrinsic  worth."  Microkosraos,  vol.  ii,  p.  804.  We  might 
also  quote  and  discuss  the  concessions  of  the  reviewer  to  the 
same  effect,  and  answer  more  fully  his  objections,  but  we 
have  pursued  the  subject  at  sufficient  length. 

We  had  also  intended  to  comment  on  the  reviewer's  strictures 
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of  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine  of  freedom,  and  its  relations  to  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  to  the  permission  of 
moral  evil.  Our  limits  will  not,  however  permit,  and  we  find 
no  inducement  to  follow  the  topics  from  any  novelty  in  the 
arguments  oflTered,  or  any  special  difficulties  in  the  minds  of 
our  readers.  These  points  have  been  discussed  over  and  over 
again.  Explanations  have  been  fiirnished,  and  rejoinders  have 
been  returned.  The  admiring  and  confiding  readers  of  the 
Princeton  Review  may  be  satisfied  with  a  doctrine  of  the  will 
which  is  substantially  that  ^f  Hobbes  under  a  fair  theological 
disguise.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  those  who  have  consid- 
ered better  views,  will  be  satisfied  either  with  the  philosophy 
or  the  Scriptural  interpretations  urged  by  the  reviewer  in  its 
support. 

Were  any  additional  arguments  required  to  show  that  the 
later  New  England  theology  had  been  both  efficient  and  use- 
ful, they  might  be  derived  from  the  way  in  which  the  re- 
viewer parries  the  heavy  blows  that  are  dealt  by  Dr.  Taylor  upon 
the  doctrines  of  mystical  union  and  of  imputation  as  taught  by 
many  theologians.  In  meeting  these  well-directed  objections, 
he  limits  himself  to  a  brief  statement  of  these  doctrines  as 
held  by  himself,  in  order  to  vindicate  them  from  the  alleged 
misrepresentations  of  Dr.  Taylor.  And  pray  what  is  the  true 
view  of  the  doctrine  of  oneness  with  Christ?  Why  the  re- 
viewer tells  us  that  the  phrase  "  '  one  moral  person,'  if  used  at 
all  by  standard  theologians,  is  used  in  a  metaphorical,  not  a 
literal  sense — a  use  for  which  we  have  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Taylor  himself,  in  ananalogous  but  much  weaker  case  of  mutual 
relationship.  He  says,  *  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  the  use 
of  language  we  may  conceive  of  the  public  or  a  community  as 
a  moral  person.' "  Surely,  the  New  England  theologians 
had  not  toiled  in  vain,  if  it  he  conceded  that  this  phrase  is 
used  in  '*a  metaphorical,  not  a  literal  sense." 

So  in  vindicating  the  church  doctrine  of  the  impujtation  of 
Christ's  righteousness,  the  reviewer  asks, ''  Now  is  it  necessary 
to  iterate  for  the  thousandth  time  that  ioiputation  means  to 
reckon  to  the  account  as  a  ground  of  judgment  and  treatment, 
not  the  transfer  or  infusion  of  personal  qualities."  So  too  the 
sins  of  the  believer  are  imputed  to  Christ  in  the  sense  that 
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*'  they  were  reckoned  to  his  acconnt  as  a  ground  of  his  bear- 
ing their  penalty  in  oar  place.^  And  what  is  penalty,  we 
mi^ht  ask.  And  wc  should  be  told  it  is  not  evil  endured 
by  the  person  who  committed  the  sin,  bat  evil  endured  by 
another,  to  whose  account  the  «n  is  reAoned  ! 

The  reviewer  suspects  that  he  may  some  how  or  other  have 
slipped  upon  the  ground  of  the  New  England  theologians,  and 
acknowledges  ''  it  will  be  said  by  some,  that  this  explanation 
of  imputation  assimilates  it  essentially  with  the  views  of  diose 
who  deny  it,  since  they  hold  that  sinners  were  treated  as  if 
they  were  righteous  for  Christ's  sake."  "  But  the  ground  of 
the  treatment  is  very  different  in  the  two  cases.''  Ah !  in 
what  ?  "  It  is  a  real  righteousness  reckoned  to  us."  A  real 
righteousness  is  either  an  actually  righteous  character,  or  the 
attainment  of  that  relation  to  which  the  righteous  man  is  en- 
titled, or  it  is  transfused  righteousness.  The  reviewer  would 
say  it  is  neitlier  ot  the  first  two,  therefore  it  must  be  the  last 
But  that  he  also  denies.  He  had  better  acknowledge  that  all 
this  stickling  for  "imputation,"  "  penal,"  and  ^'rigfateonsnesB," 
is  a  controversy  about  words,  and  that  his  New  England 
brethren  are  just  as  orthodox  as  himself,  and  far  more  rational 
and  Scriptural.  We  retort  in  his  own  language,  "  The  con- 
controversy  is  not  with  us,  but  with  the  word  of  God.  Thidier 
we  remand  the "  defenders  "  of  imputed  righteousness,"  and 
hope  that  they  will  not  forget  to  take  with  them  their  grammar 
and  dictionary,  and  will  forget  the  traditional  scholastic  Xet- 
minology,  by  which  the  words  "  penal,"  &c.,  are  tortured  into  a 
special  theological  meaning.  "We  are  strengthened  in  the  belief 
that  the  New  England  theology  has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  reviewer,  in  conclusion,  pleases  himself  with  the  thought 
that  his  analysis  of  Dr.  Taylor's  system  has  made  *•  it  suflB- 
ciently  evident,  why,  since  it  first  flowered  out  in  a  sudden 
promise  of  triumph,  it  has  been  steadily  withering  and  dying 
out  of  the  theological  life  of  the  country."  Is  this  the  fact? 
Or  rather,  is  it  not  true  that  the  theological  life  of  the  country 
has  so  generally  assimilated  many  of  the  leading  principles 
for  which  Dr.  Taylor  contended  in  his  prime,  that,  now  lie  b 
dead,  there  is  less  interest  in  the  discu^ions  which  contributed  in 
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so  great  a  measure  to  the  vindication  and  enforcement  of  these 
principles.  Does  the  reviewer  believe  that  even  the  theologi- 
cal life  of  his  own  ecclesiastical  body,  has  been  uninfluenced 
by  tliese  discussions — that  the  same  dogmas  which  forty  years 
since  were  received  with  unquestioning  assent  are  propounded 
now  in  the  same  form,  or  are  urged  with  the  same  hearti- 
ness of  conviction  ?  Are  they  not  preached  with  less  frequency, 
or  if  still  asserted  in  the  same  form  of  phrase,  are  they  not 
qualified  with  more  explanations,  or  reconciled  to  the  stub- 
born convictions  of  the  conscience  against  them  by  more  skill- 
full argumentations  which  recognize  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
in  some  sort,  the  very  philosophical  vindications,  which  in  the- 
ory they  assume  to  be  improper  and  impossible  ?  Is  it  not  found 
necessary,  in  order  to  sustain  the  hold  of  their  system  on  the 
convictions  of  earnest  and  thinking  men,  to  dilute  its  peculiar- 
ities into  vague  generalizations,  or  to  suppress  its  instinctive 
features  by  a  wise  discretion,  or  to  dress  them  out  with  the 
trappings  of  a  gaudy  rhetoric,  or  to  sanctify  them  by  the  fac- 
titious assumptions  of  unnatural  ecclesiasticism,  or  to  glorify 
them  by  the  radiance  that  gleams  from  the  unhallowed  fires  of 
partisan  excitements  ? 

If  we  look  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  body,  has  not  the  the- 
ological life  of  the  other  Evangelical  denominations  made 
important  progress  in  the  conviction  that  the  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel ought  to  be  interpreted  and  preached  by  forms  of  state- 
ment more  free  from  scholastic  metaphysics  and  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  moral  intuitions  of  the  race,  that  the  scrip- 
tures can  and  ought  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  be  commended 
to  the  conscience  and  common  sense,  and  that  the  scriptures, 
when  thus  interpreted,  and  the  gospel  when  thus  vindicated, 
are  invested  with  greater  power  to  command  the  homage  of 
man.  To  these  results  tlie  earnest  activity  of  Dr.  Taylor's  the- 
ological life,  and  the  discussions  in  which  he  took  so  prominent 
a  part,  have  contributed  somewhat. 

There  is  less  interest  in  Dr.  Taylor's  system  now  than  there 
once  was,  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  Many  of  the  truths  for 
which  he  contended  as  a  wrestling  giant,  are  now  as  common  as 
household  words,  and  are  no  longer  thought  worthy  of  an  argu- 
ment.   They  seem  so  obvious  that  they  are  regarded  as  self- 
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evident  The  theological  life  of  Dr.  Taylor  was  also  concBrrent 
with  new  and  Rtrange  activitj  in  the  thinldng  of  Protestant 
Cliristendora.     New  systems  of  philosophy  have  risen  in  their 
strength,  and  whether  wholly  false  or  partly  false  and  partly 
tme,  have  done  important  service  by  showing  the  greatness 
of  the  trnth  which  they  vindicated,  and  illngtrating  the  rot- 
tenness of  the  error  which  has  been  overcome.    The  scriptores 
have  been  assailed,  vindicated  and  interpreted  by  the  applica- 
tion of  tests  and  principles  which  have  invigorated  and  instruct- 
ed the  theological  life  of  Protestantism  with  influences  which 
it  will  not  soon  forget.    The  theology  that  is  to  convince  and 
sway  this  generation,  must  defend  its  position  on  Biblical  state- 
ments, and  these  statements  must  be  scrutinized  and  defended 
by  enlightened  and  historical  interpreters.     The  sciences  of 
nature  have  asserted  their  right  to  a  hearing  from  theology, 
and  their  claims  have  to  a  certain  extent  been  canvassed  and 
adjudicated.    Literature  also,  through  the  review,  the  poem, 
the    newspaper,  the   lecture,  and  the   novel,  has  been  be- 
coming a  more  and  more  potent  agent  in  the  intellectnal  life  of 
society ;  and  in  all  these  forms  has  influenced  for  evil  and  for 
good  the  form,  tlie  spirit,  and  the  principles  of  Christian  the- 
ology.     Great  enterprises  of  moral  and  political  reform  have 
started  into  being,  and  have  excited  churches  and  ministers, 
by  discnssions  which  have  diverted  the  attention  from  the  the- 
ological topics  which  formerly  absorbed  theiralmost  exclusive 
regard.    Speculative  theology  has  itself  become  a  subject,  if 
not  of  secondary  interest  to  the  ministry  itself,  yet  a  subject 
which  receives  but  a  divided  attention.    The  interest  which 
once  was  given  to  this  alone,  is  now  directed  to  the  new  ques- 
tions which  modem  speculation,  modem  exegesis,  and  modem 
reform  have  presented.    These  considerations  are  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  facts  which  the  reviewer  so  complacently 
writes  into  an  epitaph  on  the  rapidly  dying  system  of  Dr.  Tay- 
lor.   Why  not  let  it  die  in  peace  ? 

But  it  is  asserted  that  it  owes  its  failure  and  decay  to 
the  mistaken  attempt  to  defend  the  gospel  by  lowering  its 
pretensions  and  thus  weakening  its  power.  Tliis  charge  is 
somewhat  insidiously  urged,  and  deserves  a  word  in  reply. 
Dr.  Taylor   did   attempt  to  vindicate  the  gospel  from  the 
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incombrances  with  which  a  false  metaphysics  and  foolish 
interpretations  had  loaded  it,  making  it  an  offense  to  the 
reason  of  man  and  dishonorable  to  the  truth  of  Q-od,  but  he 
was  the  last  man  of  whom  it  deserves  to  be  said  that  he 
lowered  its  claims  npon  the  conscience,  or  compromised  its 
commands  to  an  immediate  and  entire  subjection  of  every 
living  man.  Who  in  these  times  has  ever  more  successfully 
represented  tlie  holy  majesty  of  the  Eternal,  or  caused  his 
hearei's  to  say  more  honestly — "  Wo  is  mo,  for  I  am  undone, 
for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the 
King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  Whose  voice  and  eye  and  soul 
80  responded  to  the  tenderness  of  that  infinite  pity  which 
dwelt  in  the  merciful  Jesus,  as  he  wept  over  the  doomed 
city.  Nay,  what  ultra  Calvinist  of  the  most  strenuous  school 
ever  dared  to  preach  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  gift  of  the 
spirit  and  the  reality  of  liis  eternal  purposes,  witli  such  free- 
dom, and  asserted  for  it  such  prominence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  gospel,  as  did  this  theologian  whom  the  reviewer 
would  hold  up  to  his  confiding  readers,  as  one  who  fatally 
rationalized  the  truth  of  Christ  1 

What  are  called  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  truths 
which  the  reason  cannot  fathom,  and  all  the  relations  which 
man  is  not  competent  to  understand,  as  the  Trinity,  the  In- 
carnation, the  relations  of  the  sin  of  Eden  to  the  sin  of  the 
race,  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  spirit  of  men — 
were  received  by  him  as  true,  on  the  testimony  of  God.  To  vin- 
dicate the  authority  of  this  testimony  from  being  impaired  by 
what  he  thought  a  lax  theory  of  inspiration,  was  the  last  work 
to  which  he  set  his  hand,  and  which  he  vainly  hoped  to  be  al- 
lowed to  live  and  finish. 

And  yet  he  was  called  a  corrupter  of  Christian  truth  through 
philosophy,  because  he  would  leave  these  mysteries  where  the 
Scriptures  have  placed  them,  when  it  was  his  single  aim  to  ex- 
orcise from  the  temple,  where  they  are  hidden,  the  human  phi- 
losophisms  that  had  gained  a  lodgment  within  its  sacred  pre- 
cincts. From  this  enclosure  he  would  repel  every  bold  dogma- 
tist "vainly  intruding  into  those  things  which  he  had  not  seen, 
being  puffed  up  with  a  fleshly  mind,"  and  content  himself  with 
the  simple  teachings  of  the  word  of  God.     He  rejected  such 
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human  figments  as  oneness  in  Adam — oneness  by  divine  con- 
stitution— oneness  by  a  federal  bead — mystical  union — impu- 
tation of  sin  or  hob'ness — righteousness  which  pertains  neither 
to  character  nor  relation — because  they  went  beyond  the 
record  and  the  inferences  to  which  it  would  lead,  in  respect  to 
these  reserved  and  mysterious  truths.  Concerning  the  fnoral 
relation  of  these  truths,  however,  he  felt  authorized  to  reason, 
and  ho  felt  compelled  to  reason,  and  so  to  present  these  truths 
in  their  moral  relations  as  to  make  them  consistent  with  God's 
honor  and  man's  duty.  Because  he  used  these  knowable  and 
known  moral  relations  to  combat  and  overthrow  philosophical 
assumptions  and  phantasms  in  regard  to  the  unknowable  and 
the  unknown  ;  in  other  words,  because  he  used  conscience  and 
common  sense  to  assail  traditionary  and  fantastic  speculations, 
hands  of  holy  horror  were  raised  against  him,  by  men  steeped 
in  the  inherited  speculations  of  the  past,  as  a  devotee  of  philos- 
ophy rather  than  a  learner  from  Christ.  Even  the  Princeton 
Review,  encrusted  as  it  is  with  its  own  traditions,  rejoiced  in 
the  evidence  interpreted  by  its  charity,  that  Dr.  Taylor,  toward 
the  end  of  his  life,  turned  from  his  confidence  in  philosophy  to 
a  more  simple  trust  in  the  Reedemer. 

He  did  not,  therefore,  lower  these  spiritual  truths,  which 
he  did  not  profess  wholly  to  explain,  when  he  thns  vindi- 
cated their  moral  authority  by  showing  that  so  far  as  known, 
they  are  parts  of  one  system,  every  truth  of  which  is  but 
another  aspect  of  the  moral  government  of  God.  If  there  is  a 
man  who  lowers  the  claims  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  lie  who  by 
shuffling  statements  and  self-contradictory  propositions  and 
scholastic  refinements  and  questionable  interpretations,  patches 
up  a  vindication  of  what  he  calls  Orthodoxy,  and  having  duly 
and  solemnly  delivered  it  to  those  whom  he  informs  at  the 
same  breath  can  neither  understand  nor  believe  it  till  God 
shall  give  them  supernatural  grace,  blesses  his  own  soul  that 
he  has  contended  for"  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

We  regret  that  Dr.  Taylor's  views,  which  were  so  miscon- 
ceived in  his  lifetime,  should  suflFer  injury  from  any  infelicities 
of  phraseology  or  infelicities  of  style  and  method.  These  in- 
felicities are  far  more  to  be  regretted  now,  when  it  is  required 
of  one  whose  writings  are  to  be  read  with  interest,  that  they  be 
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invested  with  the  real  or  the  factitious  attractions  of  a  very  good 
or  a  very  meretricious  style.  We  regret,  also,  that  the  preju- 
dices excited  against  the  man  and  his  writings  which  were  so 
industriously  propagated  during  his  life  by  men  occupying 
high  ecclesiastical  and  social  positions,  should  bo  so  zealously 
enforced  since  his  death  in  the  Princeton  Eeview,  or  that  any 
writer  in  that  Eeview  should  take  advantage  of  its  influence 
so  to  misinterpret  the  principles  and  misconstrue  the  aims  of 
one,  who  with  great  intellectual  honesty,  sought  to  know  the 
truth  of  God,  and  declared  his  convictions  with  a  singular 
fearlessness.  His  love  of  truth  was  a  passion.  To  conceal, 
misinterpret,  or  dishonor  the  truth  for  any  reason,  whether 
from  party  zeal,  from  theological  connections,  from  love  of 
friends  or  fear  of  foes,  was,  in  his  view,  to  be  guilty  of  no 
inferior  sin.  Tliere  are  grave  theologians,  and  sober  elders, 
and  large  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  powerful  newspaper,  and 
confiding  Christians  by  scores  of  thousands,  who  have  been 
taught  to  believe  him  untrue  to  the  great  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ian theology.  The  reviewer  has  doubless  performed  a  grateful 
service  to  all  such,  in  endeavoring  still  further  to  weaken 
their  confidence  in  his  claims  to  respect  and  honor. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  he  has  had  the  courage  to  express 
the  respect  which  he  feels  for  his  intellectual  acumen  and 
force,  as  also  for  his  generous  qualities  ;  and  that  he  has  even 
ventured  a  charitable  judgment  for  his  Christian  character. 
But  this  is  no  compensation  for  the  injustice  done  to  the 
opinions  which  prominently  characterized  the  man,  and 
were  dearer  to  him  than  his  life.  These  opinions  must 
stand  or  fall  in  the  arena  of  free  and  fair  discussion.  There 
the  author  was  content,  there  we  are  content,  to  leave  them. 
But  to  be  fairly  discussed  they  must  bo  fairly  represented. 
It  has  been  our  aim  to  defend  them  not  from  opposing  argu- 
ments, but  only  from  misconception. 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  review  had  come  from  an- 
other quarter,  but  while  we  owe  to  all  the  writera  in  the 
Princeton  Eeview  the  obligations  of  literary  courtesy,  and  to 
some  of  them  those  of  sincere  friendship,  we  owe  something 
also  to  the  good  name  and  honor  of  the  dead. 
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Articli  XL— dr.  DUTTOJTS  DISCOURSE  COMMEMORATIVE 
OF  CHARLES  GOODYEAR,  THE  INVENTOR. 

"  Foe  ni  kixodom  or  BiArijr  n  as  a  mak  nuTKLivo  nrro  a  fa»  coc5T»t, 

WHO  CALLKD  BIS  0W9  BCITAVTS  AKD  DELITEESD  niTO  THKlf  HIS  OOODS.  AvD  VXtO 
on  HI  OATH  FITE  TALCKTB,  TO  AKOTHIE  TWO,  AKD  TO  AXOTHEE  OlfE  ;  TO  ETKET  MAS 
ACCOEDIHO  TO  HIS  BETEEAL  ABIUTT,  AKD  STEAIOBTWAT  TOOE  HIS  JOrEXET. — Uattt. 
XIT,    14.  15. 

**  AxD  Moses  said  rxro  the  childebx  of  Iseael,  srb,  the  Loed  hath  called 

BT   NAME    BeZALBEL,  THE   SOU  OF  UeI,  THE   SON   OF  HCE,  OF  THE   TBIBE  OF  JUDAH; 

Axd  he  hath  fiexed  him  with  the  Spibit  of  God,  m  wisdom,  ix  rxDEBSTAXDisc, 

AXD  IX  EXOWLEDOE,  AND  IX  ALL  MAXXEE  OF  W0BKMAX8HIP,  AXD  TO  DKTI8E  CTEIOCS 

woEES."~£ioduf  EXIT,  SO,  81,  S2. 

In  the  first  of  these  passages  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  we 
are  taught  that  God  gives  to  men  endowments,  varying  in 
kind  and  degree,  and  commissions  them  to  use  them,  accord- 
ing to  their  natnre  and  amonnt,  in  his  service.  In  the  second 
we  have  an  instance  of  a  particular  kind  of  endowment,  given 
to  one  who  was  divinely  called  to  exercise  it  for  God's  pur- 
poses, viz,  the  endowment  of  inventive  genius. 

On  one  of  the  days  of  the  last  week,  from  this  Sanctuary, 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  worship  and  to  unite  with  fellow 
disciples  in  sacred  communion  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  we 
bore  to  its  burial  the  body  of  one  of  tlie  most  ingenious, 
useful  and  worthy  inventors  of  this  or  any  other  age — Chasubs 
G*>ODYEAR.  And  he  was  one  who  recognized  his  peculiar  en- 
dowment of  inventive  genius  as  a  divine  gift,  involving  a 
special  and  defined  responsibility,  and  considered  himself 
called  of  God,  as  was  Bezaleel,  to  that  particular  course  of 
invention  to  which  he  devoted  the  chief  part  of  his  life. 
Til  is  he  often  expressed,  though  with  his  characteristic  mod- 
esty, to  his  friends,  especially  his  religious  friends.  With- 
out presumption  and  in  great  meekness,  he  regarded  himself 
as  having  a  divine  vocation  to  his  peculiar  work,  as  tlioroughly 
and  as  reverently  as  did  ever  ancient  prophet,  or  modem  min- 
ister or  missionary  of  the  Gospel.  And  he  was  actuated  and 
sustained  throughout  by  a  strong  and  sacred  sense  of  duty  to 
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God  to  fulfill  this  mission.  It  is  this  feature  which  gives  to  his 
life  its  chief  interest  in  Christian  minds,  and  makes  it  well 
worthy  of  contemplation  and  discourse  on  this  sacred  day,  in 
this  sacred  place.  For,  in  God's  providence  and  grace,  exam- 
ples are  given  for  our  instruction  in  the  modern  as  well  as  the 
ancient  church. 

A  full  account  of  his  life  will  not  be  expected  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  discourse.  My  object  will  be  simply  to  set 
forth  the  facts  and  experiences  of  his  history,  so  far  as  will 
illustrate  his  niling  spirit,  viz :  that  of  one  who  labored  not 
chiefly  for  himself,  but  as  the  commissioned  servant  of  God 
and  friend  of  man. 

His  work  as  an  inventor  was  very  great  and  very  beneficent 
His  merit  in  this  respect  was  declared,  in  the  able  and  just  de- 
decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  the  renewal  of  ^is  patent,  to  ^^  be  the  same  in  kind 
with  that  of  the  most  illustrious  inventors  who  have  appeared 
in  the  world,  and  hy  that  of  few  of  them  surpassed  in  degreed 

There  would  not  be  time,  and  this  is  not  the  place,  to  set 
forth,  in  any  detail,  the  nature  or  the  extent  and  beneficence 
of  Mr.  Qoodyear's  inventions.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  general 
and  summary  terms,  that  a  product  of  natural  vegetation,  lite- 
rally inexhaustible,  since  it  comes  from  forest  trees  which 
grow  in  a  belt  of  ten  degrees  each  side  of  the  equator  around 
the  whole  globe — a  product  before  almost  worthless,  and 
which  had  for  years  resisted  many  and  very  expensive  at- 
tempts to  adapt  it  to  useful  purposes,  such  attempts  all  ending 
in  pecuniary  disaster — has  been  rendered  by  his  inventive 
genius  an  article  of  inestimable  value  and  of  indispensable 
utility.  By  that  process,  in  which  his  chief  invention  consists, 
this  natural  and  almost  useless  product  is  converted  into  a  new 
material,  called  "  elastic  metal ;"  and  it  was  applied  by  him  in 
many  forms,  some  of  them  almost  universal,  to  secure  and  pro- 
mote the  life,  health,  comfort,  usefulness  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind ;  and  it  is  capable  of  further  useful  application  to  an  ex- 
tent to  which  we  can  set  no  limits.  Already  the  various  modes 
of  mechanical  industry  founded  upon  it  give  employment  to 
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tbonsEDds,  and  supply  beneficently  the  wants  of  millions  in  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

I.  The  ruling  and  truly  religions  feature  of  Mr.  Ooodyear's 
character  already  announced,  and  which  this  discourse  is 
designed  to  set  forth,  will  be  naturally  illustrated,  in  the  first 
place,  by  a  brief  sketch  of  his  early  life,  and  of  the  varied 
labors  and  trials  through  which  he  persevered  till  bis  first 
great  success ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  reasonable  biograph- 
ical interest  will  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Goodyear  was  bom  in  New  Haren,  Dec.  29,  1800, 
the  son  of  Amasa  and  Cynthia  (Bateman)  Ooodyear,  and 
a  descendant  of  Stephen  Goodyear,  who  was  the  associate  of 
Gov.  Eaton,  and  after  him  the  head  of  that  company  of  Lon- 
don merchants  who  founded  the  colony  of  New  Haven  in 
1638.  In  his  early  childhood,  as  early  as  his  eleventh  year, 
he  received  deep  and  strong  religious  impressions,  which  re- 
sulted in  his  consecration  of  himself  to  GK>d,  and  in  his  desire 
and  purpose  to  becDme  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  But  the 
condition  of  his  father^s  business  constrained  him  to  give  up 
that  cherished  purpose.  His  father  was  one  of  the  earliest 
manufacturers  in  this  country  of  hardware,  and  during  his 
boyhood,  when  he  was  not  at  school,  he  was  occupied  with  the 
yarions  branches  of  his  father's  business.  From  the  age  of 
seventeen  to  twenty-one  he  served  a  mercantile  apprenticeship 
at  the  hardware  business,  with  the  firm  of  Sogers  &  Brothers, 
in  Philadelphia,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  extensive  whole- 
sale importing  houses  in  the  United  States.  During  the  next 
five  years  he  was  engaged  in  a  partnership  with  his  father,  io 
the  manufacture  of  hardware,  in  this  state.  Some  important 
inventions  had  been  made  by  his  father  for  the  improvement 
of  agricultural  implements ;  and  his  observation  of  the  good 
done  by  these,  especially  in  lightening  the  burden  of  severe 
labor,  contributed  to  the  inventive  bias  given  to  his  life. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
engaged  in  a  mercantile  firm,  the  first  that  was  established  in 
this  country  for  tlio  sale  of  domestic  hardware, — a  firm  con- 
sisting of  his  father,  brothers  and  himself,  and  connected  with 
their  manufacturing  business  in  Connecticut    This  was  re- 
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garded  by  many  as  a  visionary  enterprise ;  for  to  that  time 
the  whole  trade  in  hardware  in  this  country  had  been  in  im- 
ported articles.  For  the  four  following  years  ho  was  known 
in  the  commercial  cities  as  the  pioneer  in  domestic  hardware; 
and  such  was  his  success  that  a  handsome  fortune  was  accu- 
mulated by  the  firm.  In  consequence,  however,  of  too  ex- 
tended operations  in  different  states,  too  liberal  credits,  and 
heavy  losses  in  1880,  they  were  obliged  in  that  year  to  suspend 
payment.  On  account  of  the  amount  of  their  property  in- 
vested in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  especially  that  he 
might  retain  and  complete  several  unfinished  inventions  in 
that  business,  which  in  their  incomplete  condition  would  be 
of  no  value  either  to  himself  or  his  creditors,  it  was  thought 
best  to  continue  the  business  by  extension  of  credit.  But 
such  were  the  disadvantages  to  be  contended  with  that  entire 
failure  was  the  result.  During  the  next  ten  years,  under  the 
laws  then  existing,  he  was  repeatedly  imprisoned  for  debt 
But  notwithstanding,  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  com- 
plete his  inventions  and  improvements  in  articles  of  hardware, 
and  from  the  sale  of  one  of  them,  which  he  completed  while 
confined  upon  the  jail  limits,  within  a  year  or  two  after  his 
failure,  he  derived  temporary  means  of  subsistence  for  himself 
and  family.  ^^  During  these  years,  his  anticipations,"  he 
writes,  "of  ultimate  success  never  changed,  nor  were  his 
hopes  for  a  moment  depressed."  Indeed,  he  testifies  that 
from  his  trials  he  acquired  firmness  for  his  hopes,  and  also  the 
lasting  benefit  of  having  proved,  by  his  experience,  that,  with 
a  clear  conscience  and  a  high  purpose,  a  man  may  be  happy 
within  prison  walls  as  well  as  in  any  other  (even  the  most 
fortunate)  circumstances  in  life. 

Under  these  disadvantages,  in  order  to  discharge  indebted- 
ness, he  relinquished  his  interest  in  one  after  another  of  the 
important  articles  of  manufacture,  which  were  very  lucrative 
in  his  former  business.  But  he  says,  that  in  reflecting  upon 
this,  "  he  is  not  disposed  to  repine,  and  say  that  he  has  plant- 
ed and  others  have  gathered  the  fruits.  The  advantages  of  a 
career  in  life  should  not  be  estimated  exclusively  by  the  stand- 
ard of  dollars  and  cents,  as  is  too  often  done.    Man  has  just 
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canse  for  regret  only  when  he  sows,  and  no  one  reaps."    This 
langnage  truly  indicates  the  spirit  of  the  man  thronghout 

Soon  after  Mr.  Qoodyear's  reduction  from  affluence  to  pover- 
ty by  his  failure  in  the  hardware  business,  he  came  to  the  de- 
liberate conclusion  to  make  invention  ki$  employment  in  life. 
To  this,  by  his  knowledge  of  his  own  aptitude  for  that  profes- 
sion, by  his  past  course  as  an  inventor,  by  his  circumstances, 
and  by  a  strong  inward  impulse,  he  felt  divinely  called,  as  the 
profession  in  which  he  could  most  honor  Ood  and  benefit  man- 
kind. 

When  he  was  yet  a  school  boy,  he  says,  in  his  own  narrative, 
his  attention  was  strongly  drawn  "  to  the  wonderful  and  mys- 
terious properties  of  the  substance  called  India  Rubber.  A 
thin  scale  peeled  from  a  bottle  sometime  afterward  attracted 
his  notice,  and  suggested  to  his  mind  that  it  would  be  very 
useful  as  a  fabric,  if  it  could  be  made  uniformly  so  thin,  and 
could  be  so  prepared  as  to  prevent  its  adhering  together  and 
becoming  a  solid  mass,  as  it  soon  did  from  the  warmth  and 
pressure  of  his  hand."  By  such  little  indications  it  is  that 
God's  providence  often  guides  to  great  and  beneficent  results. 

About  the  year  1881  or  1832,  soon  after  Mr.  Goodyear's  mis- 
fortune in  Philadelphia,  the  manufacture  of  gum  elastic  or 
India  Kubber  was  begun  in  the  United  States.  He  turned  his 
attention  at  once  to  some  manufactured  articles,  which  he  found 
in  the  New  York  store  of  the  Roxbury  company — ^a  company 
formed  near  Boston.  He  took  one  of  the  articles,  a  life  preser- 
ver^  in  which  he  made  a  manifest  improvement.  The  agent, 
pleased  with  this,  advised  him  to  give  his  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  material;  informing  him  that  such  were  its 
intrinsic  difficulties  that  the  business  must  prove  a  failure,  un- 
less they  could  be  removed,  so  great  had  been  the  losses  from 
this  source  to  the  difierent  companies.  His  resolution  was  then 
taken.  He  began  his  experiments.  He  soon  found,  however, 
that  he  had  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  the  objectionable  qualities  of  the  material,  espe- 
cially that  by  which  it  stiffens  in  the  cold  and  melts  in  the  heat 
He  found  that  many,  chemists  and  others,  ingenious  men,  had 
long  experimented,  and  given  it  up,  utterly  baffled.    But  he 
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took  courage,  he  says,  ^'  from  the  reflection^  that  what  is  hid- 
den and  unknown,  and  cannot  be  discovered  by  scientific  re- 
search, will  most  likely  be  discorered  by  accident,  if  at  all,  and 
by  the  man  who  applies  himself  most  perseveringly  to  the 
subject,  and  is  most  observing  of  everything  relating  thereto." 
But  he  was  nnder  great  disadvantages  for  making  his  experi- 
ments. He  was  utterly  without  money — worse  than  that,  was 
deeply  in  debt ;  had  a  young  family  dependent  on  him  for 
support ;  and  the  ill  success  thus  far  of  manufactures  in  the 
Eubber  material  threw  suspicion  and  the  air  of  quixotism  over 
the  whole  subject ;  and,  moi'eover,  his  experiments  required 
some  money.  Fortunately,  however,  no  great  amount  By 
selling  and  pawning  articles  of  furniture  and  clothing,  even  to 
those  of  necessity,  he  wont  on.  In  a  narrative  prepared  by 
himself  in  recent  years,  with  the  reading  of  which  I  have  been 
favored,  he  says, "  Fortunately  the  substance  is  one,  with  which 
in  experimenting  fingers  are  better  than  any  other  mechanical 
power  of  the  same  force  ;  and  these  were  the  only  mechanical 
power  of  which  the  writer  had  command  during  the  first  two 
years  of  his  experiments,  and  that  by  which  he  mixed  and 
worked  many  hundred  pounds  of  gum,  afterwards  spreading  it 
upon  a  marble  slab  with  a  rolling  pin.  Thus,  owing  very 
much  to  the  plastic  nature  of  the  substance,  in  extreme  pover- 
ty, he  was  able  to  persevere  in  his  course  against  all  obstacles." 

But  these  obstacles  were  very  great  and  painful.  He  had  no 
means  of  obtaining  even  daily  food.  His  family  were  in  abso- 
lute want ;  sickness  and  death  threw  their  baleful  shadow  over 
his  abode  of  poverty  ;  and  he  had  not  wherewith  even  to  bury 
his  child.  Still  he  persevered.  The  patience  of  the  friends 
who  aided  him  became  exhausted.  They  told  him  that  he  had 
been  an  accomplished  merchant,  and  an  ingenious  manufac- 
turer of  hardware,  and  could  earn  in  that  way  a  handsome  sup* 
port ;  and  that  he  was,  unnecessarily  and  almost  insanely, 
bringing  distress  on  himself  and  family,  and  embarrassment  on 
his  friends.  Still  he  persevered,  firmly  persuaded  that  in  this 
direction  was  a  boundless  field  of  usefulness,  to  which  he  was 
divinely  called. 

He  succeeded  in  making  some  articles  of  utility  and  beauty 
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during  the  first  two  or  three  years,  for  which  he  received,  in 
1835,  medals  from  the  American  Institute,  and  from  the  ]y[e- 
chanics^  Institute,  in  New  York.  Still,  such  were  the  objec- 
tionable qualities  of  the  material,  and  the  consequent  imperfec- 
tions of  the  manufactured  articles,  that  none  of  them  remunera- 
ted him,  or  provided  for  bis  wants.  Time  after  time  he  seemed 
to  be  entirely  successful,  and  liad  the  hope  of  repaying  the 
friends  who  had  aided  him  ;  and  then  in  a  few  months  be 
would  find  his  articles  all  melted  together,  or  ruined  by  some 
intrinsic  difficulty  in  the  material.  From  whom  then  could  he 
get  again  the  means  of  further  experiment,  or  of  daily  food  ? 

He  was  accustomed  at  this  time,  as  the  severest  test  of  his 
manufactured  articles,  to  wear  them  upon  his  person  ;  and  this 
led  to  a  remark,  which  illustrates  both  his  poverty  and  the 
common  opinion  of  his  enthusiasm.  A  gentleman,  being 
inquired  of  how  he  (Mr.  Goodyear)  might  be  recognized, 
answered,  "  If  you  meet  a  man  who  has  on  an  india  rubber 
cap,  stock,  coat,  vest,  and  shoes,  with  an  india  rubber  money 
purse,  without  a  cent  of  money  in  it,  that  is  he."  He  records 
one  instance,  in  which  he  went  from  home  to  experiment, 
leaving  as  collateral  security  for  the  rent  of  a  cottage,  among 
other  things,  the  linen  spun  by  his  wife.  During  his  absence, 
these  articles  were  sold  at  auction  for  the  payment  of  rent! 

In  the  year  1886,  he  seemed  to  have  met  with  success,  in 
discovering  what  has  since  been  called  the  '^acid  gas  pro- 
cess," one  of  his  three  most  important  inventions  in  preparing 
the  material,  but  not  the  chief— a  process  of  tanning  the  mate- 
rial, so  that  it  is  capable  of  a  pliable  and  beautiful  fabric. 
For  the  fabrics  nmde  by  this  process,  he  obtained,  in  that  year, 
medals  from  the  American  Institute,  and  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, of  New  York.  He  also,  in  the  same  year,  obtained  for 
this  process  a  patent  from  the  United  States  Government 

And  here  the  spirit  of  the  man  appears  in  the  record  which 
he  makes  of  his  objections  to  taking  patents,  and  of  his  reasons 
on  the  whole  for  doing  it.  He  says,  "  It  would  have  been 
grateful  to  the  inventor  if  none  of  his  labors,  to  which  he  had 
so  long  confined  himself,  had  needed  to  have  been  made  sub- 
jects of  patents.    It  is  repulsive  to  the  feelings,  that  improve- 
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ments  relating  to  science  and  the  arts,  and  especially  those  of 
a  philanthropic  nature,  should  be  made  the  subjects  of  money- 
making  and  litigation,  by  being  patented.  The  apology  he 
has  to  offer  for  doing  that  which  was  repugnant  to  his  feelings, 
18  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  the  case.  At  different  periods 
during  a  course  of  years,  he  was  unable  to  prosecute  his  experi- 
ments for  want  of  pecuniary  means,  and  was  consequently 
obliged  to  obtain  them  of  his  friends  upon  the  prospective 
value  of  his  inventions,  through  such  legal  advantage  as  was 
to  be  had  under  the  patent  laws."  This  is  language  which 
does  honor  to  his  heart,  and  his  head  also. 

His  success  now  seemed  certain,  not  only  to  himself  but  to 
others.  A  friend  agreed  to  let  him  have  the  means  to  demon- 
strate, by  the  manufacture  of  goods,  the  utility  of  the  improve- 
ments, of  which  specimens  only  had  as  yet  been  produced.  A 
large  factory  and  machinery  were  engaged  by  that  individual, 
near  New  York,  for  the  purpose.  But  soon  after  that  friend, 
overwhelmed  by  the  disasters  which  befell  the  mercantile 
community  in  1886,  failed.  He  was  unable  to  proceed.  And 
this  inability  being  erroneously  attributed  by  the  public  mind 
to  the  ill-fated  business  of  india  rubber,  and  to  want  of  merit 
in  Mr.  Goodyear's  improvement,  Mr.  Goodyear  was  left  appar- 
ently in  a  more  helpless  condition  than  ever — without  the 
means  either  of  proceeding  in  his  business  or  of  subsistence. 

Of  this  period  he  relates  an  incident,  which,  with  his 
characteristic  spirit,  he  records  as  '^  an  unexpected  relief  by  a 
kind  Providence."  He  was  then  in  New  York  city.  Speak- 
ing of  himself  (as  throughout  this  narrative  he  modestly  does) 
in  the  third  pereon,  as  "  the  writer,"  he  says,  "  He  had  put  in 
his  pocket  a  small  article  much  valued,  and  sallied  forth  in  the 
morning  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  with  it  food  for  the  day. 
Before  reaching  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  he  met  a  creditor, 
from  whom  he  expected  to  receive  sharp,  if  not  bitter,  re- 
proaches. His  astonishment  was  so  great  that  he  could  hardly 
trust  his  hearing,  when  he  accosted  him  with  the  inquiry  what 
he  could  do  for  him.  On  being  satisfied  that  no  insult  was  in- 
tended, he  replied,  without  telling  him  that  he  was  in  search 
of  food,  that  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  would  greatly  oblige 
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him.  It  was  instantly  handed  to  him,  and  the  article  whidi 
had  been  designed  for  the  pawnbroker  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  owner,  to  relieve  a  greater  necesBity  on  a  fntore  occa- 
sion. He  was  now,  for  sometime,  at  the  mercy  of  the  pawn- 
broker ;  every  article  that  could  be  made  available  was  pledg- 
ed, until  he  was  relieved,  for  the  time,  by  the  loan  of  one 
hundred  dollars  from  a  friend." 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  by  the  help  of  a  friend,  he  removed 
with  some  of  his  best  specimens  to  Roxbnry,  Mass.,  where 
business  in  this  material  had  formerly  been  largely  carried  on. 
Details  as  to  various  measures  to  complete,  and  bring  to  the 
favorable  notice  of  the  public,  his  improvements,  and  as  to  his 
removals  from  place  to  place,  driven  by  utter  i>overty,  must 
be  omitted.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  again,  and  again,  and  again, 
very  frequently,  he  seemed  to  have  conquered  success ;  and 
then  by  various  causes  was  disappointed  and  utterly  prostrated. 
One  cause  was  that  there  had  been  in  the  few  previous 
years,  especially  in  that  part  of  New  England,  a  fever  of 
excitement  and  speculation  as  to  india  rubber  manufacture, 
resulting  in  utter  failure,  and  in  losses  so  great  and  so  wide- 
spread in  the  community,  that  anybody  who  would  speak  of 
any  further  effort  in  that  direction  was  intolerable.  Almost 
no  one  would  hear  or  endure  him.  The  whole  community 
was  like  a  burned  child  on  the  subject  Another  reason  was 
that  difficulties,  before  unseen  or  not  understood,  were,  by 
experience,  developed  in  the  material.  Repeatedly  our  friend, 
by  the  greatest  effort  in  that  state  of  the  public  mind,  would 
obtain  from  some  one  the  means  of  making  some  articles  to 
demonstrate  the  utility  of  his  improvements,  and  it  would  be 
found  that  from  some  cause,  that  could  not  be  known  except 
by  new  experience,  they  would  in  a  few  months  become  worth- 
less, to  the  prostration  of  his  credit  and  that  of  his  invention. 
Yet  he  still  applied  himself  with  unabated  ardor  to  detect  and 
remove  the  causes  of  difficulty,  until,  in  the  year  1839,  he 
made  his  greatest  discovery,  called  ''the  vtdcantzcUion  cf 
ruhber.^^  He  found  that  this  substance,  which  will  only  be 
melted  by  the  application  of  heat  in  quite  high  degrees,  will, 
by  the  application  of  heat  in  very  high  degrees,  with  the  addi- 
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tion  of  some  other  substances,  become  a  new  material^  with  all 
its  former  diflBculties  removed — retaining  the  qualities  of  elas- 
ticity, pliability,  and  iroperviousness  to  water ;  and  acquiring 
the  long  sought  quality  of  insensibility  to  cold,  and  to  heat 
except  in  very  high  degrees.  This,  when  at  length  demon- 
strated, was  the  subject  of  patent,  and  established  his  reputa- 
tion and  success. 

But  during  the  year  before  he  made  this  discovery,  and 
indeed  the  year  after  he  made  it,  and  was  well  satisfied  of  its 
value,  Mr.  Goodyear  was  in  his  greatest  distress ;  and  at  times 
it  seemed  as  though  he  would  perish  from  poverty,  anxiety 
and  hardship,  and  his  discovery  would  perish  with  him  1 

A  few  incidents  from  his  own  narrative  will  convey  some 
idea  of  what  he  and  his  suffered  at  this  period : 

During  the  winter  of  1839-'40,  a  year  after  he  was  fully 
satisfied  of  the  value  of  his  discovery,  "  in  one  of  those  long  and 
severe  snow  storms  which  in  New  England  sometimes  occur, 
when  even  those  who  are  blessed  with  health  are  confined 
within  doors,  he  found  that  his  family  were  without  food  or 
fuel.  His  feelings  were  that  the  face  of  nature  was  a  fit  em- 
blem of  his  condition — cold  and  cheerless.  But  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  kind  greeting  received  some  time  previous  from  an 
individual  who  resided  some  miles  distant,  and  nearly  a 
stranger,  (this  was  in  Wobum,  Mass.,)  induced  him,  enfeebled 
by  illness,  to  attempt  to  reach  his  house  through  the  storm. 
After  being  by  turns  exhausted  by  walking  through  the  driv- 
ing snow  and  rested  upon  its  drifts,  he  reached  the  dwelling 
of  this  individual,*  and  stated  to  him  briefly  his  condition, 
and  the  hopes  he  entertained  of  success  from  his  discovery,  if 
he  should  ever  be  able  to  convince  others  of  the  facts  relating 
to  it.  He  was  cordially  received,  and  not  only  supplied  with 
a  sum  adequate  to  his  immediate  wants,  but  also  furnished 
with  facilities  for  continuing  his  experiments  on  a  small  scale." 

Again,  speaking  of  the  very  unfavorable  state  of  things  at 
this  period  for  the  promulgation  of  his  discovery,  he  says : 

♦  "  O.  R  Coolidge,  Esq.,  of  Wobupn,  Mass.,  to  whom  a  tribute  of  gratitude  is 
due.- 
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"  He  felt,  however,  in  duty  bonnd  to  b^  in  earnest,  if  need  be, 
sooner  than  that  the  discovery  should  be  lost  to  the  worid  and 
to  himself.  In  the  event  of  the  writer's  death  it  coold  hardly 
be  expected  that  his  theory,  which  he  afterwards  foond  it  so 
difficult  to  establish,  could  survive  hinL  The  inventicm  was 
fully  appreciated  by  him  at  that  time,  and  was  considered  as 
valuable  as  it  now  proves  to  be.  *  *  *  Want  of  sympa- 
thy, want  of  means  to  go  forward  with  experiments,  or  even 
to  provide  sustenance  from  day  to  day  for  those  dependent  on 
him,  only  increased  the  solicitude  consequent  on  the  state  of 
suspense  as  to  the  result  of  those  efforts*  How  he  subsisted 
at  this  period,  charity  alone  can  tell;  for  it  is  as  well  to 
call  things  by  their  right  names,  and  it  is  little  else  than 
charity  when  the  lender  looks  upon  what  he  parts  with  as  a 
gift.  The  pawning  or  selling  some  relic  of  better  days,  or 
some  article  of  necessity,  was  a  frequent  expedient  His 
library  had  long  since  disappeared ;  but  shortly  after  the  dis- 
covery of  this  process  (his  great  invention)  he  collected  and 
sold  at  auction  the  school-books  of  his  children,  which  brought 
the  trifling  sum  of  five  dollars.  Small  as  the  amount  was,  it 
enabled  him  to  proceed.  At  this  step  he  did  not  hesitate. 
The  occasion  and  the  certainty  of  success  warranted  the  meas- 
ure, which,  in  other  circumstances,  would  be  sacrilege." 

Wishing  at  one  time  to  take  some  specimens  to  New  York, 
where  be  hoped  for  a  more  favorable  reception,  ^^  he  received 
assurance  from  an  individual  in  Boston,  once  employed  by 
him,  that  on  coming  to  Boston  he  would  lend  him  fifty  dollam, 
whereby  his  family  could  be  maintained  during  his  absence, 
and  his  expenses  paid  to  New  York.  Arriving  at  Boston,  he 
was  disappointed  in  this.  He  remained  at  the  hotel  from 
Monday  until  Saturday,  hoping  to  obtain  from  some  source 
the  sum  required.  He  at  last  applied,  where  he  bad  reason 
to  expect  it,  for  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  with  which  he  might 
return  to  his  family.  This  was  refused.  At  night,  his  bill  at 
the  hotel  was  presented.  Mortified  and  chagrined,  he  walked, 
meditating  on  his  condition,  till  late  at  night  He  strayed 
into  East  Cambridge  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
who  received  him  kindly  and  made  him  comfortable  for  the 
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night.  Earlj  next  morning  he  walked  ten  miles  to  his  home, 
and  was  met  at  the  door  by  one  of  the  family,  saying  that  his 
youDgest  boy,  two  years  of  age,  who  was  in  perfect  health 
when  he  left  home,  was  dying.  He  thanked  God  for  being 
tamed  back  to  the  rescue  of  his  family  ;  for  they  had  already 
been  denied  the  subsistence  promised  by  a  dealer  when  he 
left." 

The  United  States  Commissioner  speaks  of  the  evidence  be- 
fore him  that  Mr.  Goodyear's  lamily,  at  this  time,  had  to  endure 
privations  almost  surpassing  belief,  "  being  frequently  without 
food  in  their  house,  or  fuel  in  the  coldest  weather ;"  "  repre- 
sented as  gathering  sticks  in  the  woods  and  on  the  edges  of 
the  highways,  with  which  to  cook  their  meals,  and  (in  sum- 
mer) digging  the  potatoes  of  their  little  garden  before  they 
were  half  grown,  while  one  of  his  hungry  children,  in  a  spirit 
worthy  of  his  father,  is  heard  expressing  his  thanks  that  this 
much  had  been  spared  to  them." 

Indeed,  the  full  account  of  the  hardships  endured  by  himself 
and  family  during  that  year,  when  he  had  actually  attained  the 
knowledge  of  this  great  secret  of  nature  for  the  world's  wel- 
fare, would  be  as  painfully  interesting  as  the  harrowing  reci- 
tals of  a  tragic  romance.  Truly  with  him  it  was  darkest  just 
before  day — in  one  sense,  even  after  dawn ! 

I  ought  here  to  turn  aside  to  say  that,  during  all  these 
struggles  and  trials,  Mr.  Goodyear  had  what  can  be  well  de- 
scribed only  by  the  Scriptural  word  "  helpmeet,"  in  the  wife 
of  his  youth,  Clarissa  Beecher.  He  could  confide  in  her  dis- 
cretion as  well  as  her  aflfection.  To  her  intelligence  and  wis- 
dom, and  her  eminent  faith  and  piety,  he  could  entirely  en- 
trust, amid  his  absorbing  occupation  and  frequent  absence 
from  home,  the  care  and  culture  of  his  children.  And  in  all 
the  alternations  of  his  fortune,  and  especially  in  its  deepest  de- 
pressions, he  experienced  in  her  the  gentleness,  the  patience, 
the  equanimity,  of  an  angel,  and  more  than  the  sympathy  of 
an  angel,  even  the  sympathy  of  a  true  Christian  woman  and 
wife.  She  lived  to  share  the  joy  of  his  complete  success. 
And  going  with  him  to  Europe,  to  partake  with  him  in  new 
trials  and  new  triumphs,  the  result  of  her  long  labors  and  sac- 
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rificee  cnlminated  there  in  her  death.  Her  body,  with  that 
sweet,  serene,  upborne  expression  of  face,  which  now  beams 
in  onr  memory,  was  buried  in  a  foreign  land.  But  one  of  the 
directions  of  her  husband's  last  days  was  that  it  should  be  re- 
moved, to  sleep,  till  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  beside 
his  own. 

I  ought  not  to  be  prevented  by  his  presence  from  also  saying 
that  Mr.  Goodyear  always  found  scientific  counsel  and  hopeful 
encouragement  from  an  eminent  professor  of  science*  in  Tale 
College,  whose  learning  and  labor  have  ever  been  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  generosity.  And  he  always  gratefully  appre- 
ciated it. 

But  valuable  for  his  support  as  were  these  aids,  and  those  of 
many  other  friends,  some  of  them  in  New  Haven,  who  cannot 
here  be  mentioned,  Mr.  Goodyear's  chief  support  through 
those  years  of  toil,  privation,  suffering  and  sorrow,  was  his 
faith  in  God,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  divine  call  which  he  heard 
to  this  peculiar  work.  He  saw  in  this  immense  and  nearly 
worthless  product  of  nature,  boundless  capability  for  the  wel- 
fare of  man,  and  for  that  progress  in  God's  material  kingdom 
which,  under  his  providence,  moves  in  oven  step  with  the 
progress  of  his  spiritual  kingdom.  By  the  ear  of  reason  and 
faith  he  heard  God's  voice,  calling  him  to  be  "  the  interpreter 
and  minister  "  of  it  for  human  use.  And  that  voice  he  desired 
and  determined  to  obey,  counting  no  sacrifice  or  suffering  dear 
in  the  sacred  service.  His  inventive  work  was  his  religion, 
and  was  pervaded  and  animated  by  religious  faith  and  devo- 
tion. He  felt  like  an  apostle  commissioned  for  that  work ;  and 
he  said  to  his  niece  and  her  husband,  who  went,  with  his  ap- 
probation and  sympathy,  as  missionaries  of  the  gospel  to  Asia, 
that  he  was  God's  missionary  as  truly  as  they  were. 

By  the  aid  and  kindness  of  a  brother-in-law,  now  residing  in 
this  city,t  who  for  a  time  furnished  the  means  to  conduct  the 
manufacture,  Mr.  Goodyear,  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  was  ena- 
bled to  proceed  with  his  improvements,  and  was  just  about  to 
demonstrate  practically  the  value  of  his  invention,  at  Spring- 

•  Benjamin  Silliman,  Sen  t^>^*«™  DeFcrtst,  Efq. 
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field,  when  he  was  thrown  into  prison  for  debt,  and  interrupted 
in  his  work  jast  as  that  work  was  blooming  into  its  consum- 
mate flower.  This  induced  him  to  obtain  a  release  by  the  bank- 
rupt law.  This  law,  he  says,  was  "  odious  "  to  him.  "  He 
had  always  opposed  it,  and  firmly  resolved  not  to  accept  of  any 
advantages  it  offered."  But  he  now  saw  the  necessity  of  it  in 
order  that  he  might  be  free  to  employ  his  powers  for  human 
welfare,  and  for  the  benefit  of  ids  creditors.  And  as  soon  as  he 
was  enabled  by  pecuniary  success,  considering  himself  dis- 
charged by  that  law  from  no  moral  obligation,  he  began  to  look 
up  and  pay  his  debts,  which  he  did,  in  the  couree  of  a  few  years, 
to  the  amount  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

This  first  part  of  the  subject,  the  illustration  of  Mr.  Good- 
year's  ruling  religious  spirit,  found  in  his  early  life  and  in  his 
struggles  and  privations  till  his  first  full  success,  has  so  grown 
on  my  hands,  that  the  remaining  parts  of  the  subject  must  be 
given  in  outline,  rather  than  with  the  fullness  which  I  desire 
and  had  purposed. 

n.  I  proceed,  then,  to  observe,  secondly,  that  this  ruling  be- 
nevolent and  religious  spirit  of  Mr.  Goodyear  is  illustrated  by 
his  continued  and  life-long  devotion  to  the  improvement  of  his 
chief  inventions,  and  to  their  application  in  a  great  variety  of 
modes,  to  human  welfare. 

WTien  he  received  his  patent,  he  might,  without  any  more 
effort,  have  discharged  all  indebtedness,  and  accumulated  large 
wealth,  by  his  receipts  from  licenses  under  that  patent.  And 
many,  not  to  say  most  men,  would  have  yielded  to  that  temp- 
tation.  But  he  saw  that  his  invention  was  capable  of  being 
applied  for  human  benefit  in  a  multitude  of  forms,  each  of 
which  forms  needed  inventive  genius  for  its  construction.  And 
he  heard  tlie  same  voice  of  philanthropy  and  piety  calling  him 
to  the  applications  of  the  invention,  which  had  called  him  to 
the  invention  itself.  And  so,  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  really 
without  any  rest,  he  has  been  employed  in  inventing  new  ar- 
ticles for  hnman  use,  out  of  his  invented  material.  And  this 
he  has  done,  not  for  money,  for  all  the  money  almost  he  could 
get  he  has  devoted  to  the  same  beneficent  pm-pose,  keeping 
himself  poor,  notwithstanding  his  very  large  receipts.    His  be- 
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nevolent  and  religions  principle,  and  bis  inTentire  genins  too, 
have  been  illustrated  in  tbis,  as  conspicnonsly,  perbaps,  as 
daring  bis  persevering  struggles  for  bis  great  invention.  He 
sajs  of  bimself,  tbat  *^  independent  of  all  pecuniary  consider- 
ations, be  bas  taken  great  satisfaction  in  trying  to  invent  and 
improve  articles  of  necessity  and  convenience  for  tbe  use  of 
man."  **  Whatever  (be  adds)  of  niisfbrtune  may  bereaft^* 
befall  tbe  inventor,  be  will  bave  tbe  satisfaction  of  knowing 
tbat  bis  efforts  bave  been  successful,  and  of  witnesnng  on  every 
side,  and  in  every  civilbced  country,  tbe  growing  importance 
of  tbe  numerous  branches  of  manufacture  already  established, 
and  which  may  in  his  lifetime  be  established,  under  these 
inventions  and  improvements." 

Mr.  Goodyear  went  to  Europe  in  1852,  and  returned  in  1858. 
His  object  was  tbe  establishment  of  his  patents,  and  tbe  intro- 
duction and  improvement  of  the  articles  manufactured  under 
them.  He  had  already  received  for  bis  inventions  tbe  highest 
honors  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  World's  Industry  in  London,  in 
1851.  He  received  the  highest  honors,  also,  for  his  inventions, 
at  a  similar  Exhibition  in  Paris,  in  1855.  From  a  desire  to 
have  his  inventions  suitably  appreciated,  and  especially  from 
a  patriotic  desire  to  bave  the  American  department  honorably 
represented  in  these  Exhibitions  of  the  World's  Industry,  he 
expended  very  large  sums  (almost  a  fortune)  upon  them.*  He 
had  a  return  of  honor  for  himself,  and  honor  for  bis  country. 
But  this  was  all  that  be  received.  He  could  not  obtain,  what 
he  richly  deserved,  his  patents  ;  but  others  reaped  unjustly  tlie 
reward  of  his  inventions.  And  not  only  this,  he  was  impris- 
oned for  debt,  both  in  France  and  in  England, suffering  in  mind 
most  keenly  ;  and  be  returned  to  his  own  country  poorer  than 
when  he  left  it ;  indeed,  absolutely  poor,  bad  it  not  been  toit 
the  renewal  of  bis  patent  for  seven  years,  very  justly  obtained 
soon  after. 

III.  The  ruling  spirit  of  Mr.  Goodyear  is  illustrated,  in  the 
third  place,  by  his  special  devotion  to  the  humane  instead  of 
the  lucrative  bearings  of  his  inventions.    His  question  was  not 


*  On  the  Exhibition  at  Paris  alone  he  expended  $50,000. 
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what  applications  of  my  inventions  will  make  most  money  t 
but  what  will  most  promote  human  welfare,  especially  what  will 
best  preserve  health  and  secure  life  ?  The  United  States  Com- 
missioner justly  says :  "  A  large  portion  of  these  fabrics  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  human  comfort  and  the  preservation  of 
human  life.  Not  to  enumerate  more  of  the  articles  produced 
by  this  process,  it  would  be  hazarding  nothing  to  say  that  the 
shoes  and  wearing  apparel,  perfected  by  it,  and  now  cheaply 
and  abundantly  made,  and  almost  universally  in  use,  have  saved 
thousands  from  a  premature  death,  and  may  save  millions  in 
the  ages  which  are  to  come."  I  may  add,  that  Mr.  Good- 
year, especially  of  late  years,  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
invention  of  articles  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  invalids  and 
the  sick,  and  of  cellular  garments  for  security  of  life  on  the 
water;  and  all  in  utter  disregard  of  his  own  profits. 

IV.  And,  once  more,  wo  find  a  fourth  illustration  of  Mr. 
Goodyear's  ruling,  benevolent  and  religious  spirit  in  his  work, 
in  the  fact  that  he  persevered  in  his  work  under  constant  sufier- 
ing  from  miserable  healtli.  Most  men,  with  such  health  as 
Mr.  Goodyear  has  had  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
would  have  considered  themselves  excused  from  all  labor,  cer- 
tainly from  all  except  that  absolutely  necessary  for  subsistence. 
Tet  he  has  constantly  performed,  in  making  his  chief  inven- 
tions, in  his  numerous  ingenious  applications  of  them,  in  his 
attention  to  obtaining  and  defending  his  patents,  and  in 
supervising  the  varied  and  general  interests  of  the  wholo 
work,  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  labor ;  and  this  not  for 
himself— certainly  not  chiefly  for  himself— but  as  the  servant 
of  God  and  the  friend  of  man. 

There  was  one  fault  in  Mr.  Goodyear,  which  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  both  for  the  purpose  of  impartiality,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  such  excuse  for  it,  as  is  presented  in  his 
nature,  circumstances  and  peculiar  history.  He  was,  especially 
in  his  later  years,  improvident ;  so  that,  though  in  the  receipt 
of  large  sums  of  money,  he  was  yet  often  embarrassed  with 
debt,  to  a  degree  which  was  a  discomfort  to  his  family  and 
friends,  and  a  disadvantage  to  his  creditors.  This  undoubtedly 
was  a  fault.    Yet  we  should  judge  him  according  to  his  nature 
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and  circumstances.  He  was  always  ready  and  glad  to  pay 
debts.  And  no  one  ever  asked  payment  in  vain,  when  he  had 
any  money.  But  he  had  become  accostomed  to  being  in  debt 
during  the  many  years  of  his  necessity,  when  he  conld  not 
avoid  it.  He  had  the  enthusiasm  of  genins,  and  counted 
money  nothing  in  comparison  with  success  in  a  hnmane  in- 
vention,  and  for  that  purpose  used  it  profusely,  and  so  became 
habituated  to  profuse  expenditure.  Then  he  felt  justified  in 
this  free  use  of  it  for  his  inventions,  though  he  was  indebted, 
because  he  felt  confident  that  his  object  was  benevolent,  and 
that  the  final  result  would  be  tlie  discharge  of  all  pecuniary 
obligations.  When  we  consider  these  things,  and  add  to  them 
the  fact,  that  among  his  first  acts,  after  his  first  full  success, 
was  the  searching  out  and  paying  debts,  to  the  amount  of 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  from  which  he  had  been  legally 
discharged,  we  shall  be  assured  that  with  regard  to  indebt- 
edness he  was,  in  heart  and  intention,  honorable  and  upright 
Still  his  improvidence  was  a  fault  to  be  regretted.  His  charac- 
ter would  have  been  more  complete  if  this  had  been  otherwise- 
There  was  in  Mr.  Goodyear  an  admirable  combination  of 
gratitude  and  generosity,  and  also  a  beautiful  regard  for  his 
kindred  and  relatives.  Wlien  the  days  of  his  prosperity  at 
length  came,  he  remembered  those  who  had  aided  him  in  his 
adversity  and  extremity.  And  he  was  not  satisfied  with  a  full 
payment  of  their  dues.  But  when  any  of  them  were  in  pecu- 
niary misfortune  he  aided  them  with  a  princely  generosity. 
Indeed,  some  of  them  with  their  families  were  really  supported 
by  him  for  years.  He,  also,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  afforded 
modes  of  remunerative  employment  and  ways  of  advancement 
for  many  of  those  who  were  allied  to  him  or  his  by  kindred. 
In  his  manifold  experiments,  and  through  his  influence  in  con- 
nection with  the  extensive  manufacturing  under  his  patents,  a 
large  number  of  them  have  been  employed,  and  have  found 
avenues  to  lucrative  and  independent  business  for  themselves. 
And  for  all  objects  of  benevolence  he  had  an  open  heart  and 
hand,  giving  to  them  cheerfully  and  unsparingly,  whenever 
he  had  money  at  his  disposal. 
Mr.  Goodyear's  remarkable  charity  and  forbearance  toward 
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those  who  had  wronged  him,  should  be  noticed.  He  had  been 
greatly  injured,  and  that  by  those  whom  he  had  greatly  bene- 
fited. On  this  point  the  United  States  Commissioner  thus 
speaks: 

^  The  public  stipulated  with  him  that  he  should  peacefully 
enjoy  for  fourteen  years  the  monopoly  created  by  his  patent, 
and,  had  he  been  permitted  to  do  so,  he  would  no  doubt  long 
since  have  realized  an  ample  remuneration ;  but,  so  far  from 
this  having  been  the  case,  no  inventor  probably  has  ever  been 
so  harrassed,  so  trampled  upon,  so  plundered  by  that  sordid 
and  licentious  class  of  infringers  known  in  the  parlance  of  the 
world,  with  no  exaggeration  of  phrase,  as  'pirates.'  The 
spoliations  of  their  incessant  guerilla  warfare  upon  his  de- 
fenseless rights  have  unquestionably  amounted  to  millions. 
In  the  very  front  rank  of  this  predatory  band  stands  one  who 
sustains  in  this  case  the  double  and  most  convenient  character 
of  contestant  and  witness ;  and  it  is  but  a  subdued  expression 
of  my  estimate  of  the  deposition  he  has  lodged,  to  say,  that 
this  Parthian  shaft— the  last  that  he  could  hurl  at  an  invention 
which  he  has  so  long  and  so  remorsely  pursued — is  a  fitting 
finale  to  that  career  whidi  the  public  justice  of  the  country 
has  so  signally  rebuked." 

Yet  through  the  whole  narrative  which  Mr.  Goodyear  has 
written,  there  is  not  one  severe  or  unkind  word,  even  towards 
the  man  who  so  greatly  defrauded  him,  and  who  compelled 
him  to  the  trouble,  anxiety  and  enormous  expense  of  constant 
litigation. 

His  humility,  reverence  and  loyalty  towards  God  were 
most  exemplary.  One  who  knew  him  thoroughly,  says  that 
"  the  most  marked  features  of  his  religious  character  were 
deep  consciousness  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  his  nothingness 
before  God.  Self-reliant  as  he  appeared  as  a  business  man, 
his  soul  was  more  humble  before  God,  and  he  seemed  more 
deeply  conscious  of  his  dependence  upon  him  and  need  of 
forgiveness,  as  well  as  of  forbearance,  than  any  other  person 
with  whose  religious  experience  I  have  any  intimate  acquaint- 
ance." He  might,  if  any  among  us  dependent  and  sinful 
creatures  might,  have  felt  pride  in  the  beneficence  of  his 
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works.  But  be  allowed  himself  nothing  in  that  respect.  And 
in  his  last  days,  when  reference  was  made  to  his  nsefhl  works, 
he  said :  "  What  am  I  f    To  God  be  all  the  glory.** 

The  piety  which  sustained  him  through  the  peculiar  strug- 
gles and  trials  of  his  life,  sustained  him  in  death.  He  died  in 
faith. 

"I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me,  "Write, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth, 
yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  for  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them." 

And  now  only  a  few  words  more,  to  indicate  some  of  the 
lessons  of  this  remarkable  life.  Most  of  them  lie  on  the  sur- 
face, and  need  but  a  word  to  bring  them  to  your  thoughts. 

But  one  of  them,  which  is  specially  illustrated  by  an  inci- 
dent of  Mr.  Gk)odyoar's  life  that  has  not  yet  been  brought  to 
your  notice,  should  be  more  distinctly  developed.  That  is, 
God's  providence  in  the  working  and  results  of  inventive 
genius. 

Mr.  Goodyear's  chief  discovery,  the  vulcanization  of  rubber, 
was  immediately  caused  by  what  is  termed  an  accident.  The 
United  States  Commissioner,  to  whose  able  and  eloquent  decis- 
ion I  have  £0  often  referred,  thus  describes  it :  "  In  one  of  those 
animated  conversations  so  habitual  to  him,  in  reference  to  his 
experiments,  a  piece  of  India  rubber  combined  with  snlphur, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  as  the  text  of  all  his  discourses,  was 
by  a  violent  gesture  thrown  into  a  burning  stove  near  which  he 
was  standing.  When  taken  out,  after  having  been  subjected 
to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  he  saw — what  it  may  be  safely  affirm- 
ed would  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  others — ^that  a  complete 
transformation  had  taken  place,  and  that  an  entirely  new  pro- 
duct, since  so  felicitously  termed  *  elastic  metal,'  was  the 
consequence.  When  subjected  to  further  tests,  the  thrilling 
conviction  burst  upon  him  that  success  had  at  length  crowned 
his  eflTorts,  and  that  the  mystery  he  had  so  long  wooed  now 
stood  unveiled  before  him.  His  history  in  this  respect  is  alto- 
gether parallel  with  that  of  the  greatest  inventors  and  discov- 
erers who  have  preceded  him." 

Mr.  Goodyear,  in  his  account,  though  he  justly  claims  that, 
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owing  to  his  long  search  for  snch  a  resnlt,  and  his  intense  at- 
tention to  everything  that  might  produce  it,  he  perceived  it, 
Tvhen  others  would  not — in  fact,  others  thought  nothing  of  it 
when  their  attention  was  directed  to  it — he  perceived  it,  and  saw 
that  the  great  object  was  gained ;  yet,  he  reverently  adds,  that, 
as  it  was  not  what  any  known  facts  or  principles  would  have 
indicated,  ''it  should  be  considered  as  one  of  those  cases 
where  the  leading  of  the  Creator  providentially  aids  his  crea- 
tures, by  what  are  termed  accidents,  to  attain  those  things 
which  are  not  attainable  by  the  powers  of  reasoning  he  has 
conferred  upon  them."  Tliis  is  a  pious,  but  true  and  sublime 
conclusion.  God  presides  over  and  aids  inventive  genius.  To 
its  keen  eye,  peering  earnestly  into  the  darkness,  he  shows  the 
light. 

For  the  rest,  the  lessons  are  plain,  and  very  practical  and 
nrgent  for  us.  1.  In  the  first  place,  find  out  wUat  your  pecu- 
liar endowments  are,  what  talents  are  entrusted  to  you, 
what  you  are  called  to  do.  2.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  do 
it — do  it  industriously  and  earnestly.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
3.  In  the  third  place,  do  it  unselfishly,  benevolently,  relig- 
iously, as  the  servant  of  God  and  the  friend  of  man. 

But,  finally,  the  special  lesson  of  this  personal  history  is 
this :  that  every  man  should  regard  himself  as  called  of  Ood 
to  his  lifers  workj  the  particular  thing  for  which  he  is  fitted^ 
by  a  sacred  calling^  a  sacred  commision.  You  are  called  of 
God  to  be  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  an  inventor,  an  artisan,  a 
merchant,  a  teacher,  or  to  any,  even  the  humblest  work, 
as  truly  as  an  apostle,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  a  missionary, 
is  called  of  God.  And  your  work,  if  done  aright  in  spirit  and 
outward  form,  is  as  truly  divine.  Eegard  yourself,  then,  as 
called  and  commissioned  of  God  for  your  life's  work;  and  do  it 
with  a  sublime  and  ennobling  sense  of  being  God's  appointed 
oflicer.    Do  it  with  loyalty,  with  faith,  and  with  fidelity. 
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Aeticl*  XIL— notices  OF  BOOKS. 

TBBOLOOr. 
nAOE5BACH*t   HlSTOET  OF  DoCTRIVSt.* — Dr.  Hlgeobftdl,  Profc— Of 

of  Theology  at  Basle,  a  leadiog  theologian  of  the  erangelical  school,  b 
the  author  of  tereral  meritorioos  works.  One  of  these  is  a  histoTTy  in 
two  volume*,  of  the  church  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  oentariea, 
which  presents  an  interesting  sketch  of  religions  morements  and 
changes  during  this  period,  especiallj  of  such  as  helong  to  GennaDj, 
interspersed  with  biographical  details.  His  principal  production  is 
the  History  of  Doctrines,  of  which,  the  translation  in  the  third  edition, 
(including  the  amendments  made  in  the  aotbor^s  second  edition,)  lies 
before  us.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  Edinburgh  translations  from  the 
German,  issued  by  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Hagenbach  divides  the  history  of  doctrines  into  fire  periods ;  the 
first  period  extending  from  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  Age  to  the  death 
of  Origen,  (from  the  years  80-254,)  and  characterized  as  the  Age  of 
Apologetics ;  the  second  period,  from  the  death  of  Origen  to  John  of 
Damascus,  (254-730,)  called  the  Age  of  Polemics ;  the  third  period, 
from  John  of  Damascus  to  the  Reformation,  (730-1517,)  styled  the 
Age  of  Syfttero»,  (Scholasticism  in  its  widest  sense;)  the  fourth  period, 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  rise  of  the  Wolfian  Philosophy,  (1517— 
1720,)  described  as  the  Age  of  Polemico-ecclesiastical  Symbolism; 
the  fidh  period,  (from  1720  to  the  present  day,)  the  epoch  of  antithew 
between  faith  and  knowledge,  philosophy  and  Christianity,  reason  and 
revelation.  The  best  writers  difier  in  their  classification.  One  of  the 
briefest  and  most  ingenious  arrangements  of  the  subject,  we  have  lately 
seen  in  Dr.  Alexander's  Letters.  It  is  quoted  from  a  German  author. 
1.  Theology,  the  doctrine  of  God  and  the  Trinity,  which  was  fixed  by 
the  Greeks.     2.  Anthropology,  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  and  of  grace— 


*  Compendium  of  the  History  of  Doctrinet.  Bj  K.  R.  Hagsitbach,  Doctor 
and  ProfeMor  of  Theologj  in  the  University  of  Bssle.  TransUted  bj  Carl  W. 
Bach.  Third  Edition.  Edioburgh :  T.  ft  T.  CUrk.  1868.  PhiUdelphia:  Qark, 
English  k  Co.    Two  Volttmes,  i^  496,  488. 
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including  the  Pelagian  controversy — which  was  determined  by  the 
Latins.  3.  Soterology,  the  doctrine  of  salyation — ^justification — which 
was  .defined  by  the  Germans.  Of  course  none  of  these  general  state- 
ments have  more  than  a  partial  accuracy. 

Hagenbach  has  some  fiue  qualities  as  a  historian  of  doctrines.  He 
is  uniformly  candid,  having  no  violent  prejudice  to  color  his  narrative 
or  warp  his  judgment.  He  does  not  write  to  make  out  a  theory,  and 
is  under  no  temptation  to  construct  history  for  such  a  purpose.  He  is 
well-informed  as  to  the  matter,  and  clear  and  unaffected  in  style.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  not  so  thorough  in  his  knowledge  of  the  original 
sources — the  quellen — as  some  others  are.  In  this  respect  he  falls  far 
short  of  Neander.  Not  that  he  is  specially  deficient  in  this  regard, — 
but  we  mean  to  say,  simply,  that  he  is  not  eminent.  He  is  in  the 
second  rank,  decidedly,  when  his  learning  is  compared  with  that  of 
Neander  and  Gieaeler.  Another  defect  is  the  want  of  a  very  high 
degree  o  f  theological  acuteness.  We  miss  the  sharply  cut,  discrimi- 
nating statements  which  one  craves  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  Here 
again,  there  is  no  glaring  fault,  but  simply  mediocrity.  With  these 
drawbacks,  the  volumes  before  us  possess  a  high  value.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  take  their  place,  and  they  deserve  to  be  consulted  by  every 
student  who  attends  to  this  most  interesting  branch  of  theological 
science. 

The  Church  of  the  First  Three  Centuries.* — This  volume  pro- 
ceeds from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  accurate  of  the 
Unitarian  scholars.  It  is  written  with  all  the  exactness  and  el^ance 
which  we  should  expect  from  him.  Its  object  is  indicated  by  its  title,  to 
exhibit  within  a  brief  compass  a  satisfactory  portraiture  of  the  men  and 
the  times,  in  the  first  three  centuries — and  especially  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  taught  in  their  writings,  or  was  re- 
ceived by  the  church  in  the  times  when  they  lived  and  wrote. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  those  times,  it  is  critical  and  of 
no  inconsiderable  value,  for  it  is  evidently  the  product  of  learned  and 
original  research,  by  a  scholar  who  has  brought  to  his  task  a  cool  and 
discriminating  j'ldgment  As  an  argument  in  support  of  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  warranted  by  Scriptural 

*  The  Church  of  the  First  Three  Centuries :  or  notices  of  the  lives  and  opin- 
ions of  some  of  the  early  fathers,  with  special  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity ;  illustrating  its  late  origin  and  gradual  formation.  By  Alt  an  Lamsok, 
D.  D.    Boston :  Walker,  Wise  k  Co.    1860.    8yo.    pp.  862. 
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totumoDj,  we  do  not  coaot  it  of  snj  considenible  eogoicj.  The  argo- 
ment  assaroet  aeverml  forrat,  the  first  of  which  t«  that  the  early  fiitheis  did 
not  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  is  now  held  in  the  chorch. 
Let  this  be  granted.  Does  it  follow  that  therefore  it  is  not  tnwf 
These  fathers  were  in  rnsnj  respecta  far  less  qualified  to  inteq>reC  the 
Scriptures,  than  the  scholars  of  later  time^  through  the  defect  in  the 
power  of  judgment,  as  well  as  the  infloence  of  trtditional  snperstitioos 
and  errors.  We  hare  the  Scriptures  in  onr  hands,  and  perhaps  can 
interpret  them  better  than  they. 

But  it  will  be  urged,  This  ought  not  to  be  presumed,  for  surely  they 
liTed  so  near  the  times  of  the  apostles,  that  if  the  doctrine  had  bera  re- 
ceired  in  the  life-time  of  the  apoetles,  the  tradition  of  it  would  hare 
surrired  till  the  second  or  third  generation  after  their  time,  and  there- 
fore, from  the  absence  of  such  tradition,  we  may  safely  infer  that  it  was 
not  held  by  the  teachers  of  the  first  generation.  This  inference  is  not 
warrantetl  for  two  reasons.  It  is  not  contended  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  held  in  the  apostolic  tiroes,  in  a  form  developed  more  fully 
than  the  Scriptural  statements  would  indicate.  Certainly  it  is  not  held 
that  the  conception  and  language  prevalent  in  the  infant  church  took 
the  form  of  a  precisely  and  distinctly  developed  doctrine.  Tradiuon 
would  of  course  transmit  no  more  than  the  Scriptures  and  church 
doctrines  had  furnished  to  its  hand. 

But  again,  as  we  pass  from  the  apostolic  age  in  which  the  Spirit 
dwelt  to  those  which  immediately  followed,  we  leave  a  clear-sighted 
though  unscientific  faith,  and  find  a  dinisighted  and  bewildered 
fantasy,  which  seemed  to  be  incapable  even  of  comprehending  the 
import  of  the  written  word,  and  much  less  of  transmitting  any  tradi- 
tions with  sure  and  safe  retention.  The  argument  from  the  presence  or 
absence  of  traditions,  which  should  purport  to  supply  any  defects  in  the 
New  Testament  record,  must  be  dismissed  as  invalid. 

But  the  author  presents  the  argument  in  another  form.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  which  gradually  shaped  itself  into  form  in  the  hands  of 
the  early  Christians,  was  wrought  by  them  from  the  speculations  of 
Philo  and  Plato,  and  not  from  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers.  If 
this  should  be  conceded  it  would  not  warrant  the  inference  that  the 
Christian  student  now  who  makes  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  the 
sole  foundation  of  his  creed,  would  not  be  forced  to  accept  the  doctrine 
of  tie  Trinity.  If  Philo  and  Plato  wrote  of  a  Logos  and  of  Triad^  as 
doubtless  they  did,  it  would  necessarily  happen  that  those  who  were 
influenced  in  their  thinking  by  their  mystical  and  fantastical  philoso- 
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phiziDgd,  should  draw  illustratioDS  from  their  writings,  and  aid  their  con- 
ceptioDs  of  certain  relations  in  the  divine  essence  which  are  clearly  im- 
plied in  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  by  the  analogies  and  reasonings 
which  these  writings  furnish.  But  this  does  not  at  all  prove  that  their 
doctrine  did  not  rest  for  its  ultimaU  authority  to  their  minds,  on  the 
declarations  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
Spirit  To  these  declarations  we  must  come  at  last,  and  to  the  views  of 
the  Divine  Nature  which  these  declarations  of  necessity  involve  and 
require. 

The  Ancibnt  Church.* — It  is  one  of  the  favorable  signs  of  the 
times,  that  theological  study  is  at  present,  at  least  in  this  country,  so 
manifestly  becoming  more  distinctively  biblical  and  historical,  rather  than 
merely  speculative.  While  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  growing  continually 
more  thorough,  not  to  say  radical,  it  is  encouraging  that  the  direction 
of  its  search  is  towards  the  fountains  of  truth.  The  disposition  now  so 
manifest,  both  in  and  out  of  the  church,  to  sift  anew  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  is  naturally  accom- 
panied by  a  desire  to  trace  the  workings  of  those  principles  in  their 
applications  to  human  society,  and  note  the  modifications  which  Christ- 
ian institutions  and  Christianity  itself  have  undergone  in  the  centuries 
that  have  elapsed  since  their  first  promulgation.  This  awakened  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Church,  is  indicated  by  the 
many  works  which  have  recently  appeared  on  one  branch  or  another  of 
the  subject— especially  on  the  history  of  the  first  three  centuries. 
These  works  differ  from  each  other  according  to  the  point  of  view, 
aim,  and  spirit  of  their  respective  writers. 

In  the  volume  before  us.  Dr.  Killen  has  taken  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  Christian  church,  in  its  history,  doctrine,  worship,  and  constitu- 
tion, during  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  its  existence.  As  professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Pastoral  Theology  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  his  predilections  have  natu- 
rally led  him  to  look  at  his  subject  from  the  Presbyterian  stand-point. 
Yet  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that  he  is  a  prejudiced  writer,  or 
that  he  has  not  discussed  most  questions,  if  not  all,  in  a  fair  and  candid 

*  7%e  Ancient  Church :  Its  Hiatorj,  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Constitution, 
traced  for  the  first  three  hundred  yeare.  By  W.  D.  Killen,  D  D.,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Pastoral  Theology  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand 
street.    1860.    pp.  666. 
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spiriL  He  U,  in  general,  careful  in  bis  statemeDta,  and  apparent] j  not 
last  honest  than  earnest  in  his  reasonings.  His  work  is  by  no  means  a 
mere  compilation,  but  everywhere  shows  marks  of  patient  inrestigation 
and  independent  thought  He  is  decided  in  his  opinions,  and  doo  not 
hesitate  to  arow  and  maintain  them,  yet  not  offensiTely  towards  those 
who  differ  from  him,  and  always  apparently  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
arrive  at  truth.  His  views  on  matters  of  doctrine,  so  far  as  expressed 
or  implied,  are  evangelical  and  orthodox,  and  in  respect  to  matters  d 
church  order,  such  in  general  as  comport  with  his  ecclesiastical  stand- 
point The  style  of  the  work  is  clear  and  forcible;  the  author  shows 
himself  to  be  master  of  his  subject,  and  his  discussions  are  characterixed 
in  the  main  by  sound  common  sense.  On  some  points,  however,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  matters  of  church  constitution  and  order,  not  a  ^ 
will  be  disposed  to  differ  from  him,  and  will  approve  or  condemn  his  views 
according  to  their  own  particular  convictions  and  denominational  sympa- 
thies. Not  unfrequently,  also,  the  author  seems  to  take  delight  in  using 
a  technical  Presbyterian  phraseology,  when  other  and  more  scriptnral 
terms  would  equally  have  answered  his  purpose.  To  apply  soch  formal 
designations  as  synod,  sjnodical  epistle,  circular  letter,  church  courts, 
church  judicatories,  commissioners,  <Src.,  to  any  thing  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  to  use  terms  which  certainly  Inspiration  did  not  coin,  and 
which  must  fail  to  convey  the  exact  truth  either  to  Presbyterians  them- 
selves, or  to  any  other  class  of  readers.  It  is  but  natural,  however,  for 
writers  to  call  things  by  the  names  with  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  associate  them,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable,  perhaps  to 
expect  to  find  in  Dr.  Killen  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  subject  of  the  rise  and  extension  of  prelacy  is  treated  with  much 
clearness  and  force,  and  the  leading  corruptions  of  Christianity,  whether 
in  doctrine  or  polity,  are  satisfactorily  traced  to  their  origin. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  work  is  the  discussion  of 
the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  famous  Epistles,  so  long  and  so 
generally  attributed  to  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch.  These  Epistles  J)r, 
Killen,  in  opposition  to  Bishop  Pearson  and  other  celebrated  writers,  bnt 
in  agreement  with  Calvin,  and  several  distinguished  modem  critics,  pro- 
nounces, without  hesitation,  to  be  unquestionably  forgeries — written  a 
century  or  more  later  than  the  time  of  their  reputed  origin.  The 
argument',  pro  and  con,  are  summed  up  with  great  clearness  in  the  two 
chapters  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  the  evidence  of  the  want  of 
genuineness  of  the  Epistles,  both  external  and  internal,  is  made  to 
appear  so  conclusive,  that  the  reader  is  led  to  wonder  how  the  credit  of 
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these  compositions  could  ever  have  survived  the  emphatic  condemnation 
of  them,  pronounced  by  the  clear-headed  Calvin  in  these  characteristic 
words :  '^  There  is  nothing  more  abominable  than  that  trash  which  is  in 
circulation  under  the  name  of  Ignatius." 

The  bearing  of  these  Epistles  on  certain  questions  relating  to  prelacy 
and  other  matters,  is  what  chiefly  has  enlisted  advocates  in  their  de- 
fense, rather  than  any  weight  of  positive  evidence  of  their  credibility, 
which  authentic  history  has  been  able  to  furnish.  The  recently  discov- 
ered .Syriac  version  of  three  of  these  Epistles,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished with  comments,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  Cureton, 
who  indorses  their  genuineness,  has  incidentally  been  of  material  service 
in  the  discussion.  The  student  will  read  these  chapters  of  Dr.  Killen's 
with  special  interest,  and  will  find  the  entire  volume  worthy  of  attentive 
perusal.    An  index  would  have  greatly  added  to  its  value. 

Farbar's  Science  in  Theology.* — ^This  volume  consists  of  nine 
university  sermons,  preached  in  St  Mary's,  Oxford,  on  the  following 
topics:  L  The  gradual  discovery  of  the  Divine  attributes  through 
Scripture  and  Science.  II.  Divine  Providence  in  General  Laws.  III. 
Divine  Benevolence  in  the  Economy  of  Pain.  IV.  Jewish  Interpreta- 
tion of  Prophecy.  V.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  VI.  The 
Atonement  VII.  Laws  in  the  life  spiritual.  VIII.  The  Gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  IX.  Providence  in  Political  Revolutions.  A  glance  at 
these  topics  is  sufficient  to  show  that  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  in- 
teresting subjects  in  modem  speculation  are  here  treated,  and  a  closer 
examination  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  handled  will  satisfy  the 
reader  that  the  author  is  not  unaware  of  the  newest  aspects  in  which 
these  subjects  now  present  themselves.  Indeed  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  Oxford  theologians  were  bestirring  themselves  in  earnest  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  times  in  which  they  live. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  author  has  been  so  successful  in  all  cases  in 
solving  his  problems^  as  he  has  been  in  stating  them.  There  is  at  Ox- 
ford, with  aU  its  ability  and  the  perfection  of  its  conjoined  logical  and 
classical  discipline,  some  defects  either  of  strong  and  just  thinking,  or 
we  do  not  see  the  best  results  of  its  ablest  thinkers  in  theology.  This 
volume  is,  however,  very  interesting  and  readable,  and  presents  better 
than  any  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  a  brief  yet  comprehen- 

•  Science  in  Theology,  Sermons  preacbed  in  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  before  the 
University.  By  Adam  S.  Farbar,  M.  A.,  <&c.,  <&c.  Philadelphia :  Smith,  Eng- 
lish <fe  Co.     1860;     ISmo.  pp.  250. 
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live  view  of  the  new  aspects  of  the  qaestions  discassed,  as  well  as  able 
solations  of  them.  It  is  a  book  fitted  to  instruct  and  quicken  a  large 
class  of  intelligent,  and  cultivated  readers. 

Baekstt^s  Lkttbrs  on  the  Divine  Tbinitt.* — These  letters  were 
called  forth  bj  the  hasty  and  inconsiderate,  not  to  saj  the  unconsidered 
sajrings  of  Mr.  Beecher,  which  provoked  some  free  criticism  in  the 
newspapers.  Mr.  Barrett  is  a  well  known  Swedenbor^an  pastor  and 
writer,  and  took  the  occasion  to  set  forth  in  these  Cnniliar  letters  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  taught  bj  Emmanuel  Swedenborg.  Those 
who  feel  any  interest  to  know  what  this  doctrine  is,  will  find  it  clearly 
set  forth  in  these  letters,  which  are  free  from  all  spiritual  or  second 
senses,  and  can  be  read  and  understood  without  any  ''gift"  of  intei^ 
pretation. 

The  Two  Natures  of  CRRisr.f — It  is  the  object  of  this  pamphlet  to 
show,  that  Christ  *'  stands  confessed,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh ;  and  he 
received  the  worship  of  his  disciples,  paid  not  to  a  human  soul,  but  to 
a  divine  ipirit,  in  a  human  body,  and  with  human  attributesJ*^  The 
human  attributes  spoken  of  must,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
author,  be  those  limitations  of  the  divine  spirit  which  arise  from  its 
connection  with  a  human  body.  For  he  denies  expressly  and  he  ar- 
gues with  great  earnestness  to  show  that  there  could  be  and  was  no 
human  soul.  This  he  endeavors  to  establish  from  physiology  by  anal- 
ogies drawn  from  the  limitations  on  the  human  spirit  that  are 
often  imposed  by  an  undeveloped  or  morbid  condition  of  the  body, 
so  that  however  great  the  intellect  at  one  time  it  cannot  be  con- 
scious of  this  greatness  at  another,  but  must  be  narrowed  and  de- 
pressed by  the  medium  of  its  action.  From  this  he  concludes  that  in 
like  manner  if  the  divine  spirit  were  to  be  incarnate  in  a  human  body  it 
must  by  a  physiological  necessity  be  subject  to  human  limitations.  Bat 
the  query  would  at  once  present  itself — whether  a  human  body  is  known 
to  or  recognizable  by  physiology,  except  as  requiring  and  involving 
a  human  soul,  and  whether  the  incarnation  of  the  Divine,  if  it  be  a(p 
tested  as  a  fact,  is  conceivable  except  in  connection  with  human  nature 
in  such  a  body. 

•  LetUr$  <m  the  Divine  Trinity,  cddrtued  to  Henry  Ward  Btecher.  Bj  B.  F. 
Baemtt.   Second  Edition.   KewTork:  Mason  Brothers.   18<M).    18mo.   pp.  It7. 

f  Jmmanuel.  An  examination  of  the  two  natores  of  Christ,  in  their  relatioiis 
to  Philosophy  and  Revelation.  By  P.  W.  Ellsworth,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Hartford  : 
David  a  Mosely.     186a     Svo.    pp.  24. 
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Bat  we  cannot  pursue  the  argument  either  from  physiologj  or  reve- 
lation. The  whole^doctrine  of  the  author  has  especial  interest  from  its 
relation  to  what  is  now  discussed  by  theologians,  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
jSTenosiSf  or  the  abandonment  of  the  exercise  of  the  divine  nature  by 
the  incarnate  Son. 

Hie  pamphlet  is  written  with  great  clearness  and  with  a  reverent  and 
Christian  spirit  We  prefer  the  view  generally  accepted,  because  we 
think  it  is  supported  by  greater  physiological,  Scriptural,  and  practical 
evidence. 

Metcalf's  Naturb  and  Found  ation  of  Moral  Obligation. — ^We 
have  perused  with  some  attention  and  much  interest,  the  advance 
sheets  of  a  work  by  Rev  George  Metcalf,  on  the  Nature  and  Founda- 
tion of  Moral  Obligation.  It  is  written  in  a  familiar  style,  with  great 
clearness,  and  the  discussion  is  managed  by  questions  and  answers  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  obvious  to  persons  unused  to  the  distinctions  of  the 
schools.  The  author  defends  the  doctrine  of  "Benevolent  Utility,"  and 
is  himself  a  good  example  of  a  clear,  steady,  sensible  New  England 
Divine.  We  bespeak  for  his  work  a  fiavorable  hearing  and  a  kind  re- 
ception, for  we  think  it  deserving  of  both. 

Habeas  Life  of  Jesus.* — ^This  work  has  very  great  merits,  which 
have  been  acknowledged  for  a  long  time  where  it  was  first  published. 
It  is  written  in  a  true  scholarly  spirit,  and  with  great  fairness  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subjects  which  are  presented.  Its  style  is  remarkably 
good,  and,  considering  that  the  author  calls  it  only  an  epitome,  it  is  sur- 
prising with  what  interest  he  bears  us  on  from  one  point  to  another. 
Its  conciseness  also  is  truly  refreshing.  To  know  that  a  German 
writer  can  be  as  concise  as  Hase  is,  in  all  his  wocks,  is  a  satisfaction 
to  those  who  have  read  much  in  the  philosophical  or  theological 
literature  of  that  language.  And,  as  a  whole,  we  do  not  doubt  that 
tbe  volume,  as  it  now  appears  in  an  English  form,  will  by  many 
persons  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  great  value.  We  cannot,  but  feel, 
however,  that  Dr.  Schaff  is  right,  when  he  says,  "  While  it  gives  a 
valuable  and  interesting  account  of  the  human  development  of  Christ, 
as  the  religious  ideal  of  the  race,  it  is  unsatisfactory  in   not  rising 


*  Life  of  Jnus,  By  Dr.  Carl  Hase,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Unirersitj 
of  Jena.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  James  Freeman  Clarke.  Boston : 
Walker,  Wiie  A  Ca     1860.    pp.  267. 
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high  enough  to  the  fbll  dirine-haman  grandeur  of  its  suUinie  subject** 
It  is  jast  here  that  Hase*8  work  fails,  and  we  almost  regret  that  it 
has  been  translated,  because  we  fear  it  may  lead  into  error  minds 
which  are  prone  to  doubt,  and  which  have  not  the  willingness,  or 
perchance  the  opportunity,  to  investigate  the  great  questions  so  fax 
as  to  meet  the  influences  and  arguments  which  are  here  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  But  only  in  the  case  of  such  as  these  can  we  an- 
ticipate an  eril  result  The  man  who  has  once  learned  to  realize  the 
power  of  the  divine  in  Jesus^s  nature,  must  feel  the  want  of  that 
element  most  deeply,  wherever  it  is  absent,  and  so  his  own  faith 
becomes  more  precious  to  him  as  he  sees  how  perfectly  it,  and  it 
alone,  can  satisfy  his  soul.  And,  In  this  way,  to  such  a  man  w31 
this  volume,  with  all  its  power  in  the  presentation  of  its  own  view^ 
serve  but  to  strengthen  his  belief,  that  there  is  not  merely  ^  a  reli- 
gious oneness,**  but  a  oneness  of  nature  between  Christ  and  the  Father. 


MoRUON*s  N0TC8  ON  THE  G06PKL  OP  Maithsw.* — ^Wc  have  looked 
over  tliis  book  with  very  great  pleasure,  and,  though  we  do  not  agree 
with  all  that  it  contains,  and  must  regret  a  certain  indefiniteneas  on 
some  important  points,  we  can  only  feel  grateful  to  the  author  for  the 
many. elevating  and  interesting  thoughts  which  he  has  presented  before 
us.  The  style  of  the  '^disquisitions,**  which  are  introductory  to  the 
several  chapters,  is  excellent,  while  a  tender  and  earnest  Christian  spirit 
is  displayed  in  many  of  them,  which  cannot  but  exert  an  attractive 
influence  upon  the  reader,  who  will  open  his  heart  to  its  power.  The 
notes  are  not  quite  so  extensive  as  we  could  wish,  but,  so  far  as  they 
go,  they  are  well  written,  and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  for 
whom  they  are  designed.  We  think  the  author,  like  a  large  class  of 
men  to  which  he  belongs,  might  be  benefited  by  giving  up  a  small 
part  of  that  excessive  hostility  to  creeds,  which  he  shows  in  many 
parts  of  his  volume.  It  is  very  possible  that  creeds  have  been  pushed 
too  far,  and  too  much  insisted  upon  ;  but  we  begin  to  feel  that  there 
is  a  somewhat  general  and  growing  tendency,  at  least  in  certain 
places,  to  treat  them  and  those  who  adopt  them  rather  uncharitably. 
In  the  great  stru^le  between  truth  and  error,  articles  of  faith,  say 
what  we  will  against  them,  are  almost  essential  and  unavoidable.    They 


*  DisguUiUont  and  Notes  on  the  OospeU — Matthew,    By  Rev.  John  H.  Mori- 
son,  D.  D.    Boston :  Walker,  Wise  k  Coi    1860.    pp.  535. 
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are  like  a  plalform  in  a  political  contest — a  thing  which  the  most 
earnest  men  will  be  most  apt  to  frame,  as  setting  forth  clearly  the 
truth  for  which  they  are  contending.  Men  may  bid  us  ^*  fall  back  on 
the  great  Scriptural  expressions,''  as  some  would  have  us  quiet  the  present 
agitations  of  the  country  by  carrying  out  the  Constitution;  but  the 
all-important  question  is,  what  does  the  Constitution,  what  do  the 
*'  great  Scriptural  expressions,"  mean  f  and  in  the  determining  of  this 
question,  which  the  very  necessities  of  the  struggle  force  upon  us,  we 
find  ourselves  with  a  creed  almost  before  we  are  aware.  The  Saviour 
is  Divine,  or  he  is  not;  there  is  a  punishment  of  sin  which  shall 
endure  forever,  or  there  is  not  The  great  Scriptural  expressions  mean 
the  one  thing  or  the  other,  here  and  elsewhere,  and,  according  as  we 
decide  each  point,  we  have — there  is  no  help  for  it — a  creed,  and  on 
every  vital  point  that  creed  must  be  distinct,  or  else  we  are  uncertain 
what  it  is  which  we  are  struggling  for,  and  the  "uncertain"  com- 
batant must  sooner  or  later  lose  courage  and  give  way.  We  believe, 
as  strongly  as  our  author  does,  not  only  that  there  are  multitudes  of 
narrow-minded  advocates  of  creeds,  in  the  world,  but  also  that  they 
do  the  cause  of  Christ  much  harm  ;  but  we  fear,  on  the  other  side, 
that  much  of  our  so-called  liberality  and  large-mindedness  tend 
directly  toward  the  destruction  of  all  earnest  faith  and  life.  But 
we  willingly  turn  from  this  point,  in  dwelling  upon  which  we  may 
have  implied  what  we  would  not  charge  upon  the  writer  of  this 
volume,  in  order  that  we  may  join  our  voic^  with  his  in  all  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  would  urge  the  student  to  come  directly 
to  the  Gospels  themselves,  as  the  best  preventive  against  both 
bigotry  and  unbelief;  in  all  the  earnestness  also,  with  which  he 
would  bid  him  attempt  the  understanding  of  the  truth,  as  well 
as  the  removal  of  his  doubts,  by  a  prayerful  study  of  the  Word, 
and  a  careful  cultivation  of  piety  in  the  heart  "lie  who  studies 
our  Saviour's  precepts  about  prayer"  (see  Introduction  to  the  vol- 
ume) "  and  never  prays,  can  have  even  intellectually  but  a  meager 
idea  of  the  subject.  He  who  studies  the  great  law  of  preeminence 
among  His  disciples,  will  make  poor  work  with  the  doctrine,  until 
he  has  sought  to  realize  it  in  himself,  not  only  by  an  outward  show 
of  obedience,  but  an  inward  subjection  of  his  whole  nature  to  its 
spirit"  *  *  •  "We  must  read  the  gospels  for  practical  guid- 
ance, and,  seeking  to  give  ourselves  up  entirely  to  their  instructions 
by  prayer,  by  humility  of  heart,  by  a  warmer  charity  towards  others, 
by  more  faithful  and   obedient   lives,  with   the  help  which   God  will 
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oerUinly  give  u»,  if  we  seek  it  thus,  in  our  renorjited  affectioDs,  and 
the  deeper,  purer  life  of  the  soul,  we  shall  find  the  faith,  and  with  it 
the  inward  tranquillity  and  repose  which  we  crave." 

Owen's  Commbntariks  on  thb  Gospel  op  John.* — ^Tne  publics- 
uon  of  this  volume,  which  is  the  third  in  the  proposed  series  of  Dr. 
Owen,  has  been  anxiously  waited  for  by  numy  admirers  of  his  former 
comroentariea.  We  feel  sure  that  none  will  be  disappointed,  now  that 
it  has  appeared.  £ftpecially  for  the  teachers  of  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday 
SohooU,  it  will  be  found  extremely  useful ;  indeed,  we  hardly  know  of 
any  more  valuable  works  for  such  persons,  which  are  to  be  met  with 
anywhere.  The  libraries  of  ministers  also,  and  students,  will  be  en- 
riched by  the  addition  of  such  volumes  as  this,  and  we  gladly  receive 
it  as  a  new  contribution  to  the  literature  connected  with  this  gospel, 
the  unfolding  of  whose  meaning  is  a  thing  which  roust  always  call 
forth  the  gratitude  of  the  church. 

Stibr's  Words  of  thb  Lord  Ji8U8.f — ^The  seventh  and  eighth 
volumes  of  this  commentary  (bound  as  one)  have  been  received  within 
the  past  few  weelo»,  and  thus  we  have  the  whole  work  republished 
in  this  country.  These  two  volumes  contain  ^^The  Words  of  the  Pas- 
sion," and  "^The  Words  of  the  Risen  and  Ascending  Lord.''  In 
their  general  characteristics  they  resemble  closely  the  earlier  portions 
of  the  book,  of  which,  a  somewhat  extended  notice  was  given  in  the 
New  Englander  for  May  of  the  present  year.  To  that  notice,  therefore, 
we  may  refer  our  readers,  while  we  recommend  all  of  them  who  may 
be  devoted,  in  any  measure,  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
purchase  all  the  volumes,  and  examine  them  for  themselves. 

The  Revelation  its  own  Intsrpebteb.^ — ^The  author  of  this  little 
volume,  which  will  abundantly  repay  any  one  for  the  time  spent  in 
reading  it,  endeavors  to  show  not  only  that  commentators  generally 

*  A  Cominentary,  Critical,  Expo$Uory,  and  Practical^  <m  the  Gottpel  of  John. 
By  JoHM  J.  OwEX,  D.  D.    New  York:  Leavilt  &  Allen.    1860.    pp.  602,    12ma 

f  The  Words  of  the  Lord  Je$uK  By  Rudolph  Stub,  Doctor  of  Theology,  Ac 
Trantlated  bj  the  Rev.  William  B.  Pope,  of  Londoo.  Nine  volumes  bound  in 
five.     8V0.    PbiUdelphift:  Smith,  Snglidi  &  Ca     lB59-6a 

X  The  lUvelution  of  John  itt  own  Inierprtter  in  oirttte  of  the  Double  Vention  in 
which  it  i$  delivered  By  JoHS  Cochruc.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  A  Company. 
1860.     12roo.     pp.  350. 
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have  iiWadi  in  any  proper  measure  to  understand  the  Revelation,  but 
also  what  is  the  cause  of  this  failure.  This,  however,  he  does  in  what 
is  the  best  way,  perchanoe,  in  all  cases,  namely,  by  opening  what  he 
thinks  a  new  and  better  course  himself.  He  begins  with  setting  forth 
the  difference  between  figurative  and  symbolic  language^  and  the  fact 
that  this  prophecy  is  of  tlie  symbolic  class.  Belonging  to  this  class,  it 
is  to  be  explained  in  accordance  with  all  the  rules  of  this  peculiar  lan> 
guage,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  those  special  characteristics, 
which  are  found  in  the  similar  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. To  the  full  development  of  these  two  points  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  book  is  devoted.  This  development,  which  is,  of  course, 
necessary  as  the  foundation  for  his  subsequent  argument  and  applica- 
tion, is  carried  forward  with  a  good  deal  of  skill,  and  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  he  justifies  himself  in  the  charges  which,  here  and  there,  he  brings 
against  those  who,  disregarding  all  plan,  have  discovered  all  manner  of 
things  in  the  prophecy— now  making  the  language  literal,  now  figura- 
tive, DOW  symbolic  or  allegorical.  But  the  two  things  on  which  he 
most  insists,  are  that  the  prophetic  allegory  is  everywhere  given  in  a 
reduplicated  version  and  a  quatemal  form.  At  great  length  he  shows 
that  the  prophets  of  the  earlier  times,  Daniel  and  Zechariah,  carefully 
follow  out  both  these  rules,  while  a  distinct  declaration  is  given  in 
Gen.  xli,  32,  that  the  double  version  is  ''  a  feature  of  symbolical  repre- 
sentation." The  double  version  in  the  case  of  the  Revelation  is  most 
manifest,  the  dividing  point  between  the  two  parts  being  at  chap,  viii, 
ver.  1,  where,  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  it  is 
said  that  there  was  silence  in  heaven  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 
The  opening  of  the  seventh  seal  thus  opens  the  reduplication  of  the 
first  six  seals — that  is,  the  second  version  of  the  whole  prophecy,  which 
was  a  seven  sealed  book.  The  quaternary  or  fourfold  structure  is  seen 
in  both  parts ;  in  the  four  horsemen  of  the  first  four  seals,  and  in  the 
woman,  the  dragon,  the  ten-horned  and  the  two-homed  beasts  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters.  Since  now  there  must  be  a  unity  of 
design  in  the  prophecy,  for  this  also  is  a  characteristic  of  the  entire  sym- 
bolic class,  it  follows  that  the  double  version  must  contribute  greatly 
toward  making  the  prophecy  its  own  interpreter,  and  that  the  interpre- 
tation which  is  suggested,  if  found  to  adapt  itself  to  both  developments 
of  the  quatemal  structure  and  to  all  the  points  in  which  the  one  version 
answers  to  the  other^  will  commend  itself  almost  irresistibly  as  the  true 
one.  The  whole  argument  is  presented  with  much  ingenuity,  and  the 
volume  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject  in 
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all  its  parU.  As  it  is  almoH  impossible,  however,  to  set  forth,  in  as  few- 
words  as  the  space  now  at  our  command  will  allow,  either  the  course  or 
the  strength  of  the  reasoning,  we  will  only  add  that  the  author  regards 
the  "  Revelatibn  as  having  reference  to  political  dominions  and  events, 
and  to' these  alone; — the  four  dominions  represented  in  the  quaternary 
structure  of  the  allegory  being  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  Roman  Papacy,  and  the  Romish  church,  the  first  of  these  being  in 
conflict  with  the  other  three  and  even  oppressed  for  an  appointed  sea- 
son, but  at  last,  afier  the  judgments  and  destruction  inflicted  upon  them, 
becoming  finally  triumphant  and  fully  established.  The  glorious  visions 
of  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  chapters,  thus,  according  to  his 
view,  are  visions  only  of  the  divine  glory  of  the  kingdom  in  this  world, 
and  of  that  peace  which  the  church  shall  enjoy  on  earth  afler  its 
warfare   with  these  three  great  adversaries  shall  come  to  its  end. 

Nast's  Commbktary  o»  thf  New  Testament.* — We  have  re- 
ceived the  first  two  numbers  of  this  excellent  commentary,  which  we 
announced  to  our  readers  in  our  last  number.  It  is  very  handsomely 
printed  in  large  8vo.,  and  sent  in  monthly  numbers  of  sixty-four  pages 
each,  to  subscribers,  at  thirty  cents  per  number,  postage  free.  It  meets 
with  entire  favor  from  all  who  have  examined  it,  and  is  destined,  we 
hope,  to  a  very  wide  circulation  among  intelligent  Germans,  and 
American  students  who  read  the  German  language. 

Gaob*8  Trinitarian  Sermons  to  Unitarian  Congregations,  f — 
These  sermons  were  preached  to  a  Unitarian  congregation  by  the 
author,  while  his  mind  was  passing  through  a  period  of  change  in  his 
theological  opinions.  Ttie  result  of  his  inquiries  and  reflections  was 
that  he  reached  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  Uie  evangelical  system. 

One  element  of  interest  in  this  volume  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  each  of  the  discourses  represents  a  stadium  in  the  spiritual  progress 
of  the  author.  He  did  not  remain  silent  till  he  had  completed  the 
entire  cycle  of  these  mental  experiences,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  adopted 
new  or  altered  views  in  regard  to  a  single  doctrine,  he  proclaimed  the 
result  to  his  congregation.     We  have  in  these  sermons  a  continuous 

•  KrittBch-praktitcher  Commentar  uber  da$  Xeue  Testament.  Von  "Wohilm 
Naot,  Doctor  der  Theolog^e.    Cindimati:  Verlag  von  A.  Poe  <k  L.  Hitchcock. 

f  TVinitarian  Sermon*  Preached  to  a  Unitarian  Congregation,  With  an  Intro- 
duction on  the  Unitarian  Failure.  By  Rev.  William  L.  Gage.  Boston:  John 
P.  Jewett  &  Co.     1859.     16mo.     pp.  163. 
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history  of  the  mental  and  moral  processes  through  which  the  author 
was  feeling  his  view  to  a  more  consistent  and  better  established  faith. 
Aside  from  the  ability  of  the  sermons  themselves,  they  have  the  fresh- 
ness and  individuality  of  interest  that  arises  from  this  cause. 

Again,  these  sermons,  though  Trinitarian  in  their  import,  were 
addressed  to  a  Unitarian  congregation,  and  by  one  who  knew  full  well 
the  objections,  prejudices,  and  real  difficulties  that  embarrass  the  minds 
of  such,  even  in  the  most  unprejudiced  and  earnest  search  after  truth. 
To  this  peculiar  condition  of  his  audience,  these  discourses  are  adapted, 
with  the  various  suggestions,  explanations  and  concessions  which  were 
dictated  by  an  earnest  love  of  the  truth  and  earnest  desire  to  commend 
It  to  his  hearers. 

From  these  features  and  the  general  freshness  and  versatility  of  the 
author^s  handling  of  his  themes,  the  volume  may  be  characterized  as  of 
more  than  common  interest  to  all  classes  of  readers,  and  especially  fitted 
to  benefit  such  as  constituted  the  audience  for  which  it  was  originally 
prepared. 

Fuller  8  Sermons.* — ^This  volume  contains  thirteen  sermons,  each 
long  enough,  we  suppose,  to  occupy  an  hour  in  delivery,  with  the 
advantage  of  readable  type  and  respectable  mechanical  appearance  in 
general.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  how  far  the  taste  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic has  veered  round,  of  late  years,  from  its  former  direction ;  for 
printed  sermons  used  to  be  reckoned  a  drug  in  the  literary  market, 
while  now-a-days  newspapers,  even  of  a  secular  sort,  find  it  for  their 
interest  to  print  them  often,  and  publishers  issue  them  in  volume  after 
volume.  The  press  does  not  always  wait  for  the  preacher  to  die  or  to 
grow  old,  but  takes  advantage  of  his  present  popularity  to  spread  such 
discourses  as  he  may  select  before  a  larger  community  than  his  voice 
can  reach.  Dr.  Fuller  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  southern  Baptist 
preachers,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  as  we  learn  from  the  opening  of 
the  sixth  sermon  in  this  volume,  and  settled  for  some  years  in  that  state, 
but  now  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Baltimore.  A  few  years  since, 
public  attention  was  drawn  to  him  the  more  by  his  controversy  with 
Dr.  Wayland,  then  of  Brown  University,  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
His  eminence  in  his  own  denomination,  especially  at  the  south,  justified 
this  publication,  though  a  like  eminence  at  the  north  would  ensure  a 
larger  circle  of  readers.    And  the  sermons  themselves  show  sufficient 

•  Sermofii,  By  Eichabd  Fullkb,  D.  D.,  of  Baltimore.  New  York :  Sheldon 
<fe  Co.     1860.    pp.  884.    12mo. 
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reasons  for  his  popularity.  We  take  pleasure  in  comraeodiog  them  aa 
evangelical  in  their  topics,  arganoents,  and  appeals,  and  dealing  with 
great  truths  and  obligations  rather  than  sectarian  questions.  Withoot 
showing  any  special  power  of  originality,  or  analysis,  or  description, 
they  are  yet  oharaoterized  by  more  than  common  range  of  thought, 
command  of  language,  the  apt  use  of  scriptural  terms  and  incid^ta, 
occasional  impressive  illustrations  and  examples,  and  animated  exhorta- 
tion«.  Indeed,  as  £ir  as  we  have  observed,  too  much  matter  is  here 
sometimes  comprehended  in  one  sermon.  The  style  is  e^^ious,  direct, 
and  often  striking,  but  here  and  there  tends  to  grandiloquence.  It  lias 
the  merit  of  composition  which  is  spoken  to  be  heard  rather  tluui 
written  to  be  read.  The  author  does  not  use  notes  in  the  pulpit,  or  did 
not  when  we  heard  from  him  the  fourth  sermon  in  this  volume— and 
we  suppose  these  discourses  were  delivered  from  memory.  Fromqpeak- 
ing  thus,  and  often  extempore  also,  his  style  has  come  to  adapt  itaelf 
the  more  to  the  presence  of  a  congregation.  We  cannot  but  com- 
plain, however,  of  a  certain  dogmatic,  almost  arrogant,  tone  in  bis 
manner  of  putting  forcible  arguments  and  just  conclusions,  as  if  the 
antagonists  of  the  truth  scarcely  deserved  his  notice.  We  coosplain, 
too,  of  finding  in  these  pages,  as  we  saw  or  fancied  in  the  author^ 
delivery,  an  air  of  sel^consciousness,  as  if  he  were  excessively  mindfol 
of  the  attention  he  is  getting,  or  of  the  effect  expected  from  him.  An 
impression  of  this  kind  detracts  mwt  from  the  bcMt  effect  of  his  sermons 
than  their  declamatory  quality,  both  of  composition  and  deliv^y, 
which  itself,  though  more  in  demand  at  the  south,  would  compel  atten- 
tion and  find  admirers  in  northern  congregations  also,  especially  with 
his  real  ability  and  careful  preparation.  In  hearing  the  sermon  we 
have  referred  to,  on  ^  The  three  Hebrews  in  the  Furnace,^  we  won- 
dered whether  the  preacher  could  blink,  or  how  he  could  resist,  in  his 
own  mind,  the  "  application  "  of  the  instructive  example  he  had  in 
hand  to  conscientious  sufferers  in  the  furnace  of  southern  despotism ; 
but,  near  as  that  fiery  ordeal  lay  in  thought,  nether  the  sermon  nor  the 
preacher  was  *' singed''  nor  *^chaiq;ed,"  nor  did  they  betray  ^the 
smell  of  fire." 

Sermons  bt  Joseph   Addisoh  Alsxakdbr.* — ^It  seldom   happens 
that  one  family  becomes  so  useful  and  eminent  in  one  profession,  and  in 

*  8erm<m$.    By  Joseph  Addison  Aucxavdir,  D.  D.    2  vols.    New  York: 
Charles  Scribner.     1860.    pp.  414, 425.     12mo. 
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the  same  religious  cominuiiioD,  as  the  Alexanders,  of  Princeton,  in  the 
persons  of  the  older  professor  of  theology,  and  his  two  sons,  recently 
deceased.  Of  late  years  few  names,  if  any,  in  the  Old  School  branch 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  country,  have  been  more  honored 
than  those  of  James  W.  and  Joseph  Addison  Alexander.  They  were 
not,  like  some  others,  made  prominent  by  accidents  of  their  time  or 
position,  but  deservedly  distinguished  for  worth,  and  ability  and  culture. 
With  such  a  character  and  such  attainments  as  theirs,  they  seemed  not 
to  belong  exclusively  to  the  Presbyterian  body,  still  less  to  any  party  or 
clique  within  that  denomination,  but  rather  to  the  wider  evangelical 
communion.  Their  deaths,  so  near  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  their 
strength  and  usefulness,  were  therefore  the  more  generally  noted  as  a 
public  loss.  Others  in  similar  positions  will  do  well  to  observe  how 
soon  events  reckoned  so  sad  and  mysterious  have  ceased  to  arrest  gen- 
eral attention ;  how  soon  and  how  calmly  time  seems  to  close  over  the 
public  men,  of  all  characters  and  grades,  whom  it  has  engulfed.  Un* 
happily.  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  who  was  the  more  widely  known  and 
beloved  out  of  the  circle  of  their  profession,  has  not  been  ^  saved  from 
his  friends,"  for  already  one  of  them  has  seen  fit  to  publish  his  corres- 
pondence with  himself  for  forty  years,  which,  to  say  the  least,  has  dis- 
turbed the  impression  he  had  left  for  liberality  and  candor  upon  many 
Christian  minds  out  of  his  own  ec<ilesiastical  connection.  They  will, 
however,  hold  the  living,  not  the  dead,  responsible,  for  encumbering 
his  good  name  by  bringing  forth  in  print  all  his  private  utterances  to  a 
friend  for  so  many  years,  about  persons  and  things  which  were  not  in- 
volved in  such  writings  as  he  had  himself  chosen  to  publish.  We  turn, 
however,  to  the  more  suitable  memorial  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander,  in  the 
volumes  we  have  named,  containing  forty-three  sermons.  Not  having 
heard  him  preach,  we  know  not  how  far  these  productions,  as  read, 
will  confirm  the  impression  made  by  their  delivery.  Knowing  his  high 
reputation  both  as  a  scholar  and  preacher  among  the  disciples  and 
friends  of  Princeton,  we  had  somehow  been  led  to  think  of  him  in  the 
latter  capacity,  as  a  splendid  rhetorician,  in  the  good  sense  of  this 
phrase,  which,  however,  did  not  seem  to  comport  with  the  scholarly, 
severe  character  of  his  commentaries.  Taking  up  these  volumes  with 
this  impression  we  have  been  surprised,  and,  on  the  whole,  favorably. 
As  compositions,  these  sermons  are  not  as  ornate,  nor  even  as  finished, 
as  we  expected  to  find  them,  but  they  have  other  and  higher  merits 
which  we  had  not  happened  to  hear  assigned  to  the  author's  preaching. 
There  are  strokes  of  rhetorical  skill  and  glimpses  of  imaginative  power, 
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aurprising  as  well  m  pleasing  from  one  so  noted  as  a  linguist ;  but  these 
are  not,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  predominant  traits  of  these 
discourses.     His  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  caieful  and  candid,  but 
without  any  parade  of  learning,  and  without  reminding  the  reader  of 
the  professional  exegete.    Usually,  instead  of  taking  a  long  passage  for 
exposition,  he  finds  his  theoM  in  a  single  clause  or  sentence,  and,  in 
one  view  of  it,  pursuing  this  with  discrimination  and  unity  to  a  brief^ 
lively  application.    Perhaps  nothing  characterizes  his  treatment  of  m 
subject  more  than  his  sharp  analysis,  aqd  the  consecutiveness  of  his 
thoughts.     He  is  happily  free  from  Uie  formalities  of  what  is  called 
**  sermonizing,"  yet  is  too  disciplined  a  thinker  to  be  ever  wanting  in 
essential  method.    He  deals  rather  with  subjective  truths  and  processes 
than  with  objective  forms.    And  these  sermons,  in  general,  are  not 
"  doctrinal,**  in  the  (-ommon  acceptation  of  this  word  among  the  people 
with  whom  the  author  was  most  associated :  that  is,  they  do  not  set 
out  with  a  dogmatic  statement  in  the  terms  of  the  catecbism  or  of 
technical  theology,  follow  it  with  an  array  of  what  are  called  proof- 
texts,  and  then  square  and  guard  it  on  every  side ;  but  rather  adopt 
the  Scriptural  forms  of  truth,  and  in  their  ethical  and  practical  rela- 
tions.   Nor  do  they  get  their  staple  materials  from  the  more  debatable 
grounds  of  Calvinism.    The  views  they  present  are  determined  rather 
from  the  circle  of  Christian  doctrine,  than  from  the  ^Hriangle**  of  old 
school  theology.     Not  that  we  would  damage  his  reputation,  if  we 
oould,  in  the  exclusive  atmosphere  of  Princeton,  nor  that  these  sermons 
show  no  marks  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  a  learner  and  a  teacher ; 
but  that  they  show  us  on  his  part  a  deference  to  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, and  a  breadth  and  candor  of  view,  which  prove  that  '^  the  zeal " 
of  that  house  had  not  ^*  eaten  him  up.*'     In  the  intellectual  qualities 
we  have  named,  his  mind  bears  more  of  the  New  England  than  of  the 
southern  stamp,  and  in  respect  to  the  freedom  of  its  methods  is  rather 
in  advance  of  the  New  England  standard.     As  to  the  due  admixture 
of  evangelical  truth,  we  have  heard  it  said  that  some  of  these  discourses, 
if  they  had  proceeded  from  a  northern  seminary,  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  southern  censors  and  their  northern  imitators  too  legal  in 
their  tone,  and  the  sentence  would  have  been  at  least  as  just  as  most 
of  the  censorious  charges  from  the  same  quarters.    Reverting  to  the 
literary  character  of  these  volumes,  we  are  struck  with  their  copious, 
rich  vocabulary,  abounding  in  plain,  strong  words,  mixed  with  others 
more  sonorous,  which,  however,  are  employed  with  precision  and  effect 
There  is  great  variety  in  the  structure  of  the  sentences,  which  in  some 
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places  are  brief  and  simple,  and  in  others  long  and  complicated,  as  if 
owing  to  different  habits  of  composition  at  successive  periods  of  the 
author's  life,  which  is  probable  enough  in  respect  to  sermons  thus  se- 
lected, and  even  as  to  different  parts  of  the  same  sermon  as  modified 
with  repetitions.  On  the  whole,  the  style  seems  better  suited  to  cul- 
tivated hearers  than  to  the  multitude,  while  the  author's  brother,  if 
we  mistake  not,  adapted  himself  remarkably  to  both.  But  we  must 
lake  exception  to  its  unfinished  character,  which  we  have  adverted  to 
before.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  from  the  fact,  if  it  is  so,  as 
we  suppose,  that  these  sermons  were  not  revised  and  prepared  for  the 
press  by  the  author.  The  volumes  have  im>  editor's  name,  nor  bio- 
graphical sketch,  nor  preface,  but  only  a  portrait,  which  is  a  fair  round 
face,  such  as  one  likes  to  see,  with  a  prepossessing  autograph.  All 
this  looks  as  if  the  work  were  gotten  up  in  haste  for  sale  under 
the  recent  impression  from  the  author's  death.  But  the  editor,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  if  only  from  respect  to  his  memory,  ought  to  have 
given  it  enough  supervision  to  remove  certain  inaccuracies,  whether 
mere  misprints  or  more,  which  i>ow  disfigure  the  style,  or  at  least  he 
should  have  attended,  as  he  has  not  done,  to  the  punctuation.  Without 
looking  for  any  errors,  we  have  noticed  some  which  ought  to  be  correct- 
ed in  another  edition.  From  a  rather  long  list  before  us  we  make  only 
one  or  two  selections.  Vol.  Irp.  49,  furtkerest  is  not  the  right  form ; 
on  p.  53,»* suffers  us  to  suffer"  is  not  well ;  p.  82,  "pastimes,"  as  a  verb, 
may  not  be  quite  novel,  but  is  not  warranted. 

We  add  that  scholastic  as  was  this  divine  in  his  habits,  there  is 
often  in  these  sermons  an  earnestness  of  appeal  and  exhortation  which 
must  have  made  them  effective  in  any  congregation.  We  take  an 
example  from  the  twenty-second  seimon  in  the  second  volume,  from 
Isaiah  v,  20 : 

"  The  qaestion  which  I  ask  is  thie :  when  one  who  thns  admits  in  words  the 
great  first  principles  of  morals,  takes  away  so  mnch  on  one  hand,  and  grants  so 
much  on  the  other,  as  to  obliterate  the  practical  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong ;  when  with  one  breath  he  asserts  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  truth,  but  with 
the  next  breath  makes  provision  for  benevolent,  professional,  jocose,  or  thought- 
less falsehood ;  when  in  the  abstract  he  asserts  the  claims  of  justice,  and  the 
obligation  to  give  every  man  his  own,  bnt  in  application  to  specific  cases  thinks 
it  lawful  to  enrich  himself  at  other  men's  expense,  or  to  take  advantage  of 
another's  weakness,  ignorance,  or  error ;  when  he  admits  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  religions  daties  in  the  general,  but  in  detail  dissects  away  the  vital  parts 
as  superstition,  sanctimony,  or  fanaticism,  and  leaves  a  mere  abstraction  or  an 
outward  form  behind ;  when  he  approves  the  requisitions  of  the  law  and  the 
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proriaioos  of  the  gospel,  in  to  far  m  they  vgn^y  to  other  pecqile,  but  repnifiates 
them  ae  a|>plyiDg  to  himeelf ;  when  any  one  does  thk,  or  any  pert  of  this,  <»> 
anything  uudogoos  to  this,  I  eek,  whaterer  his  profeesions  or  his  creed  may  be, 
whether  he  does  not  Tirtaally,  actually,  call  evil  good,  and  good  eril  7 

"Again,  I  aakyon,  whether  he  who  in  the  general  admits  Uie  torfHtiide  of  fraud, 
impurity,  intemperance,  malignity  and  other  Tidons  di^iositions,  with  thor  prac- 
ticid  effNts,  and  thus  appears  to  be  an  adrocate  lor  purity  of  morak,  but  wlien 
inaolaied  cases  or  q>ecific  acts  of  Tioe  are  made  the  subjects  of  discosBioni,  treats 
them  all  tM  peccadilloes,  inadTertendes,  absorditiee,  indiscretioos,  or  perfaape  as 
▼irtnes  modestly  dJsgnised ;  whether  he  who  condenms  drankeonesa,  but  dears 
the  dronkard;  he  who  frowns  upon  fraud,  but  smiles  upon  the  faahiooaUe 
swindler  or  defaulter ;  he  who  hates  licentiousness,  but  lores  Uie  libertine ;  is 
horror-struck  at  murder,  but  can  &wn  upon  the  duelist  and  flatter  the  ssasmiB, 
I  ask,  wiiether  he  who  does  all  this  can  be  protected,  by  the  mere  assertioii  of  a 
few  general  prindples,  from  the  latal  diarge  of  calling  evil  good  ?  And,  9m  the 
counterpart  of  this,  I  ask  you  whether  he  who  praises  and  admires  all  goodnees 
not  embodied  in  the  life  of  liring  men  or  women,  but  detests  it  when  thus  realized 
in  concrete  excellence ;  who  praises  piety,  but  blames  the  pious;  who  extols  be- 
noTolenoe,  but  doubts  the  motives  of  the  few  who  practise  it ;  who  honors  wsnn 
devotion,  but  langha  the  wretched  devotee  to  scorn ;  in  short,  who  worbhips  virtue 
tM  a  being  in  the  douds,  but  hatee  her  wh^i  incarnate  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  reproving 
example ;  whether  he  who  does  all  this,  does  not  really  and  practically  call  good 
evU? 

'*  And  I  ask  you,  lastly,  whether  he  who,  in  relation  to  the  self-eame  acts  per- 
formed by  men  of  opposite  descriptions,  has  a  judgment  suited  to  the  case  of 
each,  a  pillar  of  fire  <me  way  and  of  doud  the  other,  but  the  dark  side  turned 
to  Israd  and  the  bright  to  the  Egyptians;  all  compassion  to  the  willful  traaagree- 
sions  of  the  wicked,  and  all  inexorable  sternness  to  the  innocent  infirmiUes  of 
godly  men ;  he  who  strains  at  a  gnat  in  the  behavior  of  the  meek  and  consd- 
entious  Christian,  but  can  swallow  a  camd  in  the  conduct  of  the  self-indulgent 
votary  of  pleasure ;  he  who  lauds  reUgion  as  exhibited  in  those  who  give  him 
no  uneasiness  by  thdr  example,  but  maligns  and  disparages  it  when,  from  its 
peculiar  strength  and  brightness,  it  reflects  a  glare  of  painM  and  inUderaUe 
light  upon  his  own  corruptions ;  I  ask,  whether  he  who  does  aH  this,  let  his 
maxims  of  moral  philosophy  be  what  they  will,  does  not,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, incur  the  woe  pronounced  on  those  who  call  evil  good  and  good  evil,  who 
put  darkness  for  light  and  light  for  darkness,  who  put  bitter  for  sweet  and  sweet 
forbitterr 

For  examples  of  bis  rhetorical  and  imagiDative  passages,  we  give 
two  extracts  from  tbe  ninth  sermon  in  the  first  volume,  from  Luke  xi,  26, 
the  case  of  tbe  man  repossessed  by  evil  spirits,  and  whose  last  state  was 
worse  than  the  first  Of  them,  tbe  first  is  also  one  of  his  more  com- 
plicated sentences : 

"  If  we  could  watch  the  tide  of  national  prosperity,  in  such  a  case,  until  it 
ebbed,  it  would  require  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  ip&e&Yt  the  evil 
spirit,  who  had  seemed  to  forsake  a  people  so  enlightened  and  so  highly  favored. 
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coming  back  tinder  the  cloak  of  the  returning  darkness  from  his  wandering  in  the 
desert,  not  alone,  but  followed  by  a  shadowy  train,  overleaping  the  defenses 
which  appeared  impregnable  to  hnman  foes,  or  mysteriously  gliding  through  the 
very  crevices  of  fast-barred  doors,  and  unexpectedly  appearing  in  their  ancient 
haunts,  which  all  the  intervening  glory  and  prosperity  have  only  seemed  to  sweep 
and  garnish  for  its  repossession  by  its  ancient  master  and  his  new  confederates, 
under  whose  united  usurpation  and  oppression  the  last  state  of  that  race,  or 
society,  or  nation,  must  be  worse  than  the  firsf 

'*  It  Is  not  as  the  invaders  of  a  country  or  besiegers  of  a  city,  that  the  evil 
spirit,  with  his  sevenfold  reinforcement,  rises  up  before  the  mind's  eye  in  terrific 
^andeur.  It  is  where  we  see  him  knocking  at  the  solitary  door  from  which  he 
was  once  driven  in  disgrace  and  anguish.  The  scene,  though  an  impressive  one, 
is  easily  called  up.  A  lonely  dwelling  on  the  margin  of  a  wilderness,  cheerfully 
lighted  as  the  night  approaches,  carefully  swept  and  garnished,  and  apparently 
the  home  of  plenty,  peace  and  comfort  The  winds  that  sweep  across  the  desert 
pass  it  by  unheeded.  But,  as  the  darkness  thickens,  something  more  than  wind 
approaches  from  that  quarter.  What  are  the  shadowy  forms  that  seem  to  come 
forth  from  the  dry  places  of  the  wilderness,  and  stealthily  draw  near  the  dwelling  ? 
One  of  the  number  guides  the  rest,  and  now  they  reach  the  threshold.  Hark !  he 
knocks ;  but  only  to  assure  himself  that  there  is  no  resistance.  Through  the 
opened  door  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  interior,  swept  and  gamished-HSwept  and 
garnished ;  but  for  whose  use  ? — its  rightful  owner  ?  Alas  !  no ;  for  he  is  absent; 
and  already  has  that  happy  home  begun  to  ring  with  fiendish  laughter,  and  to 
glare  with  hellish  flames ;  and,  if  the  weal  or  woe  of  any  man  be  centered  in  it, 
the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first." 

Ttlbr's  Bible  and  Social  Reform.* — This  work  is  written  in  an 
excellent  temper  and  with  a  plain  and  forcible  exhibition  of  the  argu- 
ment which  is  offered  in  support  of  the  author^s  leading  position — the 
Scriptures  as  the  great  means  of  civilization.  It  is  designed  to  affect 
common  people  who  think  and  read  somewhat,  and  seems  well  fitted  to 
be  useful.  The  facts  adduced  are  not  to  be  questioned,  and  they  have 
been  collected  with  fidelity  and  are  urged  with  force  and  skill.  It  is  a 
good  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  many  persons  who  would  not  read 
a  distinctively  devotional  or  religious  work. 

*  Hie  Bible  and  Sociai  Reform;  or,  the  Scriptures  as  a  means  of  civilization. 
By  R.  H.  Tylkb,  A.  M.,  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.  Philadelphia:  James  Challen  A  Son. 
I860.     l2mo.    pp.  866. 
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PBILOSOPHT. 

Wardeh's  F0BBK810  ViBW  OF  Man  and  Law.* — ^Thk  work  is 
another  indicatioD  which  we  are  glad  to  welcome  that  in  and  abom 
Col  una  bos  special  attention  is  given  by  lawyers  to  psjchok^cal  and 
kindred  studies.  The  present  volume  might  properly  be  entitled  a 
lawyer*8  view  of  man,  especially  of  those  attributes  of  his  nature  which 
have  to  do  with  law  and  the  administration  of  justice.  This  design 
leads  the  author  over  a  wide  range  of  topics,  ordinarily  treated  of  in 
physiology,  psychology,  ethics  and  medical  jurisprudence.  The  con- 
tributions of  the  author,  upon  each  and  all  of  these  topics,  exhiUt 
much  reading,  with  vigorous  and  independent  thinking.  His  renoarks, 
even  on  points  which  are  especially  technical  to  any  of  the  subjects 
named,  are  fraught  with  interest  They  are  especially  valuable  and 
timely  upon  all  those  subiects  which  are  at  all  related  to  criminal  law. 
In  order  to  determine  all  the  questions  here  involved,  the  author  has 
gone  into  careful  investigations  in  physiology,  so  as  to  establish,  on 
tenable  grounds,  the  relation  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  bodily 
oipinism  to  the  moral  responsibility  of  those  guilty  of  felonious  acts. 
We  cannot  accept  the  author's  theory  of  the  will  as  a  just  or  full 
statement  of  its  relations  to  the  thoughts  and  affections,  but  we  entirely 
coincide  with  the  cautious  and  well-considered  objections  which  he 
urges  against  the  tendency  to  believe  in  moral  insanity,  which  is  fostered 
by  so  many  in  the  medical  profession.  On  this  subject  even  the 
'phyMlogical  views  of  this  able  thinker  might  be  profitably  considered 
by  those  who  are  deemed  so  exclusively  fxperU  in  their  own  departm^t 
as  to  claim  to  give  law  to  judges  and  jurors. 

We  shall  look  with  much  interest  for  the  volume  to  which  this  is 
designed  as  a  preparatory  introduction. 

Ohampun's  Text  Book  in  Intellectual  PaiLosoPHT.f — ^This  is 
an  able  outline  of  the  generally  received  doctrines  in  the  science  of  the 


''  A  Familiar  Foremie  View  of  Man  and  Law,  By  Robket  B.  Wau>e5. 
Columbus :  FoUett,  Foster  <&  Co.     1860.    8vo.    pp.  000. 

f  Text-book  in  Intelleetual  Philoiophy^  for  tehooU  and  eoUegei;  containing  tn 
outline  of  the  science,  with  an  abstract  of  its  history.  By  J.  T  CHAXPLm,  D.  D^ 
President  of  Waterville  College.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  A  Co.  186a 
l2mo.    pp.  240. 
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Intellect,  showing  an  attentive  and  thoughtful  study  of  the  principal  Eng- 
lish authorities  and  the  exercise  of  the  author's  own  independent  judg- 
ment. We  have  not  had  time  to  examine  it  as  critically  as  we  desired, 
as  it  came  to  hand  at  the  last  moment  before  our  going  to  press. 
But  as  far  as  we  have  looked  at  it,  the  distinctions  are  more  accurately 
and  justly  made,  and  the  terminology  is  more  precisely  and  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  than  in  the  other  compends  which  have  been  recently  given  to 
the  public  The  work  is  brief,  professing  to  be  only  an  outline  for  the 
teacher  to  explain  and  illustrate,  and  certainly  it  leaves  room  for  this 
-work  from  the  instructor.  Our  own  experience  would  leave  the  im- 
pression, that  however  plausible  this  view  of  the  ideal  text-book  is  in 
theory,  it  will  not  always  be  successful  in  the  actual  working,  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  in  teaching  sciences  of  this  kind,  the  prime  condi- 
tion of  success  is  to  awaken  the  philosophical  spirit,  or  a  strong  and  in- 
tense interest  in  the  actual  inspection  of  one's  own  mind.  It  is  true, 
this  interest  can  be  aroused  by  the  excitement  of  tlie  teacher,  but  to 
sustain  and  feed  it,  he  roust  keep  within  the  reach  of  the  pupil  a  defi- 
nite and  somewhat  fully  illustrated  exhibition  of  the  facts  and  relations 
which  are  the  subjects  of  his  inquiries.  So  far  as  the  author  of  the  work 
is  concerned,  the  work  is  very  creditable  to  his  well  known  reputation. 

international  law. 

Woolsey's  Introduction  to  tub  Study  of  International  Law* 
— We  are  pleased  to  see  a  new  work  on  international  law  from 
President  Woolsey,  of  Yale  College.  In  the  instruction  which  he  has 
given,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  the  college  classes  under  his  charge,  in 
history  and  in  the  principles  of  law,  he  has  found  no  book  answering 
all  the  requirements  of  a  text-book,  and  this  work  is  the  result  of 
his  study  and  his  experience  as  a  teacher.  The  whole  subject  of 
public  and  private  international  law  is  treated  under  the  following 
general  heads :  The  rights  and  obligations  of  states  as  independent 
sovereigns;  the  right  of  property  and  rights  over  territory  belonging 
to  states;  the  rights  and  duties  of  intercourse,  with  the  relations  of 
foreigners  with  the  territory  to  the  state;  the  forms  and  agents  of 
intercourse  between  the  states  themselves ;   the  right  of  treaty ;  the 


*  Introduction  to  th$  Study  of  International  Law,  designed  at  an  aid  in 
teaching  and  in  historical  studies.  By  Theodore  D.  Woolskt,  President  of 
Yale  College.    Boston :  James  Munroe  &  Cb.     1860.    12mo.    pp.  600. 
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slate  of  war  as  affecting  the  belligerents,  and  as  bearing  on  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  neatraU.  The  general  plan  and  aim  of  the 
author  has  been,  as  he  himself  says,  not  to  write  for  lawyers,  but  to 
introduce  students,  especially  students  of  history,  into  a  science  which 
has  very  close  relations  to  the  history  of  Chnstian  states,  and  in 
general  to  'that  of  civilization.  Hence,  throughout,  there  has  been 
an  aim  to  show  historically  the  progress  of  the  science,  and  to  expound 
positive  international  law  by  itself,  as  it  is  received  through  Christea- 
dom,  without  forgetting  to  place  a  standard  of  justice,  separate  from 
it,  by  its  side,  which  may  serve  to  test  its  enactments. 

The  advantage  of  presenting  this  science  historically,  is  proved  by 
the  execution  of  this  work,  and  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  who 
examines  it  We  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the  chrono- 
logical list  of  the  important  treaties  since  the  conunencemeDt  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  which  is  embodied  a  statement  of  the  main 
features  of  each  treaty.  We  think  the  chapter  on  the  relations  be- 
tween belligerents  and  neutrals  especially  full  and  satisfiactory.  We 
should  have  been  pleased  with  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  some 
other  important  questioiis,  such  as  the  rights  of  authors  and  patentees, 
so  as  to  develop  the  reasons  on  which  the  existing  law  is  based,  or 
which  require  its  modification.  While  the  author  leaves  us  in  no  doubt 
as  to  his  own  opinions,  a  more  full  exposition  of  his  views  might  be 
of  service  to  thi>se  for  whom  the  book  is  mainly  designed,  without 
detracting  too  much  from  its  elementary  character.  We  desire  in  this 
connection  to  say  something  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  study 
to  our  American  youth. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Aristotle,  that  '*  jurisprudence  is  the  principal 
and  roost  perfect  branch  of  ethics,'*  and  the  learned  commentator  on 
the  common  law  of  England,  Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  his  intro- 
ductory lecture,  describes  law  as  *'  that  science  which  distinguishes  the 
criterions  of  right  and  wrong ;  which  teaches  to  establish  the  one  and 
prevent,  punish  or  redress  the  other;  which  employs  in  its  theory  the 
noblest  faculties  of  the  soul  and  exerts  in  its  practice  the  cardiDtl 
virtues  of  the  heart;  a  science  which  is  universal  in  its  use  and 
extent,  accommodated  to  each  individual  yet  comprehending  all.*' 
Such  a  science  should  form  a  part  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
training  of  every  educated  man,  for  the  principles  on  which  the  laws 
of  Christian  communities  rest  are  found  in  the  will  of  the  Creator, 
who  formed  man  to  live  in  sodety,  and  so  brought  him  into  relations 
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more  or  less  intimate  with  his  fellow  men,  and  under  obligations  of 
greater  or  less  force. 

What  is  true  of  individual  men  in  society,  is  true  of  individual 
states  in  the  great  community  of  nations,  and  the  obligations  which 
arise  from  the  relations  they  sustain  to  each  other,  involve  the  most 
important  ethical  principles.  As  the  individual  citizen  in  a  state  ex- 
hibits his  inward  character  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  citizens, 
so  the  individual  state  in  its  relations  to  other  states  makes  outward 
manifestation  of  that  interior  life  which  is  derived  from  its  institutions 
and  its  laws.  Hence  it  follows  that  as  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  municipal  law  of  a  state  is  a  criterion  of  the  mental  and  moral 
prc^ess  of  that  state,  so  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  principles 
of  international  law  is  an  index  of  the  progress  of  the  world  in  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity. 

The  progress  of  this  science  has  been  very  great  within  the  past 
filly  years.  The  growth  of  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  the  in- 
creased security  which  has  been  given  to  the  rights  of  the  people, 
have  modified  the  law  of  nations.  The  only  valid  sanction  which 
such  law  can  have,  is  to  be  ft>und  in  the  enlightened  public  sentiment 
of  the  world,  and  this  has  been  strengthened,  and  is  more  powerfully 
felt  than  at  any  former  period,  and  in  those  states  especially  where  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  is  the  greatest,  and  their  power  the  strong- 
est Early  in  the  last  century  the  abb6  Montesquieu  said,  *•  the  pas- 
sions of  sovereigns  and  the  forbearance  of  the  people  have  corrupted 
all  the  principles  of  public  law.  Its  present  use  is  to  show  princes 
how  far  they  can  violate  justice  without  injury  to  their  interests." 
Exaggerated  as  was  this  statement,  even  when  it  was  written,  the 
truth  which  underlies  it  is  the  want  of  sanction  to  international  law, 
for  at  that  period  the  sovereigns  of  the  world  had  too  much  of  the 
education  and  habit  of  despotic  power  to  feel  the  infiuence  of  public 
opinion.  We  think  that  the  establishment  under  our  own  form  of 
government  of  free  •  principles  in  advance  of  other  nations,  and  the 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  people  in  all  civilized  countries,  has  done 
much  to  improve  the  laws  which  regulate  the  mutual  intercourse 
of  nations.  The  influence  of  our  institutions  has  been  felt  especially 
in  procuring  greater  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  in  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions upon  commerce,  in  the  prohibition  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  the  enlarged  privileges  of  neutral  nations,  in  time  of  war. 
Much  remains  for  us  to  accomplish,  and  we  have  peculiar  advantages 
with  those  half  civilized  nations  which  are  now  beginning  to  contribute 
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to  the  wealth  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  Chinese  already 
recognize  in  us  a  powerful  but  peace-loving  nation,  and  receire  us 
more  kindly  than  they  do  any  other  people,  regarding  us  as  seeking 
not  territorial  aggrandizement,  but  that  mutual  advantage  which  results 
from  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  commodities  and  of  opinions.  The 
recent  envoys  from  Japan  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  ad- 
vantages which  will  flow  to  them  from  a  people  who,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  free  and  equal  laws,  have  risen  to  such  a  high  and  independ- 
ent position,  and  ask  of  other  nations  only  that  which  is  just  and 
equal. 

There  are  peculiar  reasons  why  international  law  should  be  studied 
in  the  United  States.  The  danger  is,  that  those  who  have  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs  shall  treat  the  questions  which  arise  in  the 
interest  of  a  party,  and.  not  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  justice ;  that 
our  executives  shall  amass  power  by  having  diplomatic  relations  under 
their  independent  control,  and  that  the  bitter  words  of  Montesquieu,  above 
quoted,  shall  be  verified  in  us.  The  remedy  is  the  education  of  a 
large  number  of  intelligent  men  in  the  principles  of  international  law, 
and  in  the  nature  of  our  free  institutions,  that  our  rulers  may  feel 
responsible  to  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  that  the  influence  of 
our  nation  may  be  felt  on  the  side  of  right,  and  in  the  improvement 
of  the  civilization  and  the  morality  of  the  world. 

HISTORY. 

DiART  OF  THB  AMERICAN  Rkvolution.* — Every  one  who  has  made 
a  study  of  American  History  in  the  original  documents,  who  has  deci- 
phered the  manuscripts,  and  labored  through  the  cumbersome  files  of  old 
newspapers,  perpetuated  in  the  libraries  of  colleges  and  historical  so- 
cieties, will  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  book  as  this.  It  presents, 
within  the  compass  of  two  octavo  volumes,  each  of  more  than  five 
hundred  pages,  numerous  extended  extracts  from  the  public  journals  of 
this  country,  both  whig  and  tory,  during  the  period  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  first  quotation  is  from  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  of 
January  25,  1775,  and  that  which  closes  the  series  is  from  the  New 
Jersey  Journal  of  October  31,  1781.  Between  these  two  dates  the 
extracts  are  quite  numerous  enough  to  justify  the  title  of  the  work, 

•  Diary  of  the  American  Revolution,  From  newspapers  and  original  docu- 
ments.   By  Fraxk  Moorb.    New  York :  C.  Scribner.     1860.    2  vols.    8vo. 
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A  Diary  of  tho  American  Revolution.  Grave  matters  and  gay,  im- 
portant and  trivial,  bloody  battles  and  bloodless  dinner  parties,  solemn 
papers  of  state  and  evanescent  hon  mots,  stern  hatred  of  ^  the  Regu- 
lars/* and  keen  satire  of  '^  the  Rebels,"  follow  one  another  in  these 
pages  just  as  they  did  before  the  eyes  of  our  grandfathers  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day.  In  fact,  we  are  taken  directly  back  to  the  times  of 
1776,  and  enabled  to  view  the  events  and  the  comments  upon  the 
events  of  that  stirring  period,  in  a  spirit  quite  different  from  that  which 
w«  read  the  philosophical  pages  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  the  harmonious 
narrative  of  Mr.  Irving. 

In  our  opinion,  there  is  one  marked  deficiency  in  the  volumes.  While 
th«  names  and  dates  of  the  papers  are  given  from  which  extracts  are 
made,  no  clue  is  furnished  in  respect  to  their  political  standing.  To 
the  well-read  scholar  this  omission  may  be  of  slight  importance,  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  public  journals  will  enable  him  to  assign  the  right 
value  to  -every  extract  But  in  a  book  designed  to  circulate,  as  this  is, 
among  those  whose  historical  studies  must  have  been  very  limited,  it 
eeems  to  us  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  value  of  each  <}uotation 
should  be  characterized  by  the  statement  as  to  whether  it  is  taken  from 
a  whig  or  tory  journal.  An  introductory  chapter  on  tho  journalism  of 
that  period,  or  even  a  list  of  the  newspapers  quoted,  with  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  opinions  which  they  advocated,  would  be  a  most  useful 
addition  to  the  future  editions  of  the  work,  or  if  printed  in  some 
existing  periodical  would  be  of  much  service  to  tl^e  majority  of  readers. 

We  have  a  corresponding  wish  in  respect  to  the  illustrations,  l^ese, 
for  the  most  part,  are  admirably  engraved,  giving  spirited  portraits  of 
eminent  men,  and  interesting  views  of  important  places  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  olden  time.  But  no  indication  is  given  as  to  the  source 
from  whkh  these  are  derived.  There  is  nothing,  for  example,  to  indi- 
cate whether  the  view  of  New  York,  from  Col.  Rutger's  farm,  is  a  real 
or  imaginary  sketch. 

The  typography  of  the  book,  and  its  mechanical  execution  generally, 
are  worthy  of  the  subject. 

TRAVELS. 

Lord  Eloin^s  Embassy  to  China  akd  Japan.* — Books  in  relation 

*  Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  ElgxiCs  misHoH  to  China  and  Japan,  in  the  years 
1857,  1868,  1869.  By  Laurence  Oliphant,  Esq.,  Private  Secretary  to  Lord 
Elgin,  Author  of  the  ** Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  S^a,**  dtc.  New  York: 
Harper  t  Brothers.     1S60.     8to.  pp.    639. 
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to  China  and  Japan  are  just  notr  especially  timelj.  For  althoogii 
both  the«e  coun tries  have  largely  occupied  the  mtteotioD  of  the  Western 
world  during  the  last  ten  years,  it  seems  probable  that  thej  are  to  be 
of  e<]ual  or  [>erbaps  greater  interest  during  the  tea  years  to  come.  In 
China,  tlie  work  which  the  last  English  Embassy  accomplished  has 
now  to  h*i  wliolly  done  over  again, — and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  some 
incon%'enient  ob&tacles.  The  fighting  which  is  about  to  commence  at 
the  moutli  of  the  Peiho  will  probably  be  harder  fighting  than  the  Briti^ 
ships  have  yet  seen  in  those  waters ;  for,  proud  and  pig-headed  as  the 
Chinamen  seem,  their  experience  of  foreign  methods  of  warfare  baa  not 
been  in  vain  to  them.  They  have  all  the  time  been  learning  how  to 
fight.  And  in  a  contest,  on  the  result  of  which  depends  perhaps  the  en- 
try  of  a  barbarian  force  into  their  capital  city  and  the  admission  of  a 
**  foreign  devil "  to  a  personal  audience  with  their  Emperor,  they  will 
doubtless  exhibit  all  the  skill  and  courage  which  they  poesess.  Their 
courage  and  obstinacy  will  doubtless  be  intensified  also  by  the  feeling, 
(tliough  it  will  make  less  difiference  with  the  Chinese  than  it  would 
with  any  other  people,)  that  in  this  instance,  the  right  is  partly  on  their 
fiide.  The  fight  which  is  about  to  take  place  on  the  Peiho  is  therefore 
likely  to  be  one  of  unusual  interest,  and  the  results  of  the  war  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  important,  not  only  to  the  nations  directly  involved  in 
it,  but  to  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  01iphant*s  book  is  precisely  what  one  needs  as  a  preparation  for 
the  intelligent  reception  of  the  news  which  we  may  soon  expect  from 
China.  He  briefly  sketches  the  history  of  recent  foreign  intercourse 
with  that  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  Lorcha  ^^  Arrow ^'^  until  the  arrival  of  Lord  Elgin  at  the  seat 
of  war.  Then  his  account  becomes  minute  and  full,  as  the  narrative  of 
an  eye-witness  should  be ;  and  thus  he  brings  us  down  to  the  event 
with  which  the  present  chapter  of  Chinese  history  opened, — ^the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Bruce  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  and  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
Admiral  Hope^s  gun-boats  at  that  place.  We  hope  that  the  British  ex- 
pedition—  naval  and  diplomatic — now  in  those  waters  maybe  fortunate 
enough  to  have  so  excellent  a  historian  as  Mr.  Oliphant 

The  volume  before  us  is  exactly  what  it  pretends  to  be — a  narrative. 
Mr.  Oliphant  tells  what  he  has  seen,  and  no  more,  except  in  those  cliRp- 
ters  which  relate  to  Japan,  and  which  call  for  special  criticism.  He 
made  good  use  of  his  opportunities  ;  he  was  observing,  adventurous  and 
of  quick  and  clear  perception.  He  was  briskly  on  the  look  out  whenever, 
as  happened  more  than  once,  peaceful  diplomacy  was  suspended  and 
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tbe  naval  authorities  opened  upon  the  unfortunate  Chinese  with  shot 
and  shell.  He  was  in  the  field  with  the  *•*'  blue-jackets ''  at  the  capture 
of  Canton ;  in  the  main-top  of  the  "  Nimrod^  while  she  was  engaging 
the  Peiho  forts;  in  the  cross-trees  of  the  ^^  Furious  "  while  she  was  cau- 
tiously finding  her  way  up  the  Yang-tse  river  among  Imperialist  fleets 
and  Rebel  forts.  His  account  of  all  that  he  saw  is  simple,  clear,  some- 
times very  fresh  and  racy,  and  evidently  accurate.  Much  of  the  infor- 
mation be  gives  us  is  new  and  valuable,  and  all  of  it  is  interesting. 
The  "  Furious  "  steamer  with  the  embassy  on  board,  and  accompanied  by 
two  other  steamers  and  two  gun-boats,  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  empire, — six  hundred  miles  or  more  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yang- 
tse,— and  the  record  of  this  expedition  we  owe  to  Mr.  Oliphant  It  is 
especially  valuable  as  giving  some  clear  and  reliable  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  great  insurgent  movement  about  which,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
60  much  has  been  said  and  so  little  known.  Lord  Elgin's  party  had,  on 
several  occasions,  official  communications  with  the  rebels,  and  the  opin- 
ions in  regard  to  their  character  and  prospects  which  Mr.  Oliphant 
gives,  are  entitled  to  high  respect  and  confidence.  We  regret  to  see  that 
these  opinions  confirm  the  unfavorable  estimate  of  the  rebels  and  the 
rebellion  which  many  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  China  and  out  of  it, 
had  previously  entertained.  The  navigable  capacities  of  the  Yangtse 
river  as  tested  by  the  steamers  of  this  expedition, — its  value  as  an 
avenue  into  the  heart  of  the  continent, — the  peaceable  and  thrifty 
character  of  the  population  on  its  banks, — the  beauty  and  richness  of 
its  valley, — all  these  are  fully  manifest  in  this  report  of  Lord  Elgin's 
successful  excursion  to  Han-kow. 

As  in  regard  to  China,  so  we  may  say  of  Japan,  that  all  reliable  in- 
formation which  we  can  obtain  concerning  it  is  just  now  of  special  in- 
terest and  value.  There  is  evidently  at  hand  a  crisis  in  the  history  of 
that  strange  old  empire.  While  we  have  just  seen  the  most  significant 
and  memorable  token  of  it*  progress  in  liberality,  in  the  presence  among 
us  of  an  embassy  from  its  shores,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  reports 
of  civil  dissension,  of  insurgent  prince,  of  possible  intestine  war,  the  cause 
of  all  which  is  this  very  foreign  policy  over  which  western  nations  have 
been  rejoicing  so  loudly.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  conservative  party  in 
Japan  are  resolved  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  withstand  the  rude 
assaults  upon  their  dignified  and  proud  seclusion ;  as  if  the  experiment 
of  free  intercourse  had,  so  far,  only  convinced  them  of  the  superiority 
of  the  old  ways  and  the  danger  of  the  new  policy.  It  is  clear,  that 
among  some  of  the  nobility,  this  hostility  to  both  foreign  and  to  domes- 
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tic  innorators  roost  hare  become  very  intense,  because,  in  a  coantry  so 
perfectly  governed  as  Japan,  and  among  a  people  so  quiet,  so  intelligent 
and  so  necessarily  afraid  of  one  another  as  the  Japanese  are,— « very 
roan  being  hb  neighbor's  spy, — nothing  but  the  intensest  bitterness 
could  ever  break  out  into  open  insurrection,  and  positive  defiaoce. 
Whether  Prince  Mito  will  find  adherents  enough  to  sustain  him,  or 
whether,  defeated  by  the  stronger  and  more  progressive  party  of  "  Young 
Nippon,**  he  will  avail  himself  of  ^'  happy  dispatch,"  is  a  question  to 
which  we  shall  curiously  await  the  answer.  And  whether  the  report 
which  the  embassy,  which  has  at  length  safely  escaped  from  our  fierce 
hospitality,  will  carry  back  to  their  own  land,  will  not  be  one  likely  to 
encourage  Prince  Mito  in  his  defense  of  the  exclusive  policy,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  almost  fear  to  ask. 

At  any  rate,  in  the  present  critical  state  of  Japanese  politics,  and  in 
view  of  the  interest  with  which  the  whole  world  is  now  looking  to- 
wards those  pleasant  islands,  any  information  in  r^ard  to  the  country 
and  people  is  welcome.  Especially  welcome  is  it,  if  it  be  in  the  fresh  and 
lively  narrative  of  such  an  observer  as  Mr.  Oliphant  We  have  never  quite 
recovered  from  a  feeling  of  roortification  that  the  interesting  materials 
which  Perry  and  his  officers  collected  in  their  expediUon  to  Japan  could 
not  have  been  given  to  us  with  the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  an  author 
who  was  also  an  eye-witness.  A  personal  narrative  of  Perry's  expedition 
would  have  been  far  more  acceptable  than  a  mere  history  compiled 
from  many  fragmentary  papers  by  a  roan  who  never  caroe  within  thous- 
ands of  miles  of  Japan,  although  the  work  of  compilation  may  have 
been  elegantly  and  accurately  done.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
have  trusted  the  Commodore  himself^  blunt  and  perhaps  inelegant  as  he 
might  have  been,  rather  than  to  have  called  in  a  man  of  letters  who, 
so  far  as  personal  experience  was  concerned,  knew  nothing  of  what  he 
wrote  about  If  it  be  true,  as  we  fear  must  be  confessed,  that  the  re- 
port of  Perry's  expedition  is  unsatisfactory,  heavy  and  dull,  a  simple 
explanation  of  the  fact  is  obvious.  On  the  next  similar  expedition,  let 
the  Commodore,  if  he  cannot  write  himself,  take  with  him  a  Secretary 
who  can ;  and  then  we  may  hope  to  have  a  narrative  as  lively,  as  read- 
able, as  satisfactory  as  Mr.  Oliphant's. 

Lord  Elgin  and  his  party  were  only  three  or  four  weeks  in  Japan,  and 
of  course  they  had  but  little  opportunity  to  collect  new  information  in 
regard  to  the  country  and  people.  Their  impressions,  however,  ex- 
actly coincide  with  those  of  all  travelers,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
who  have  visited  the  empire.     Mr.  Oliphant   is  enthusiastic  in  his  de- 
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scriptions  of  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  its  abundant  resources,  and 
of  the  shrewd,  amiable,  and  generous  character  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
draws  also  the  same  comparison  between  the  Japanese  and  their  neigh- 
bors in  China,  that  every  one  who  enters  the  one  country  from  the 
other  seems  compelled  to  draw, — a  comparison  most  favorable  to  the 
former.  He  seems  to  have  been,  all  the  time  of  his  visit,  in  a  state  of 
delighted  wonder  at  what  he  saw, — and  to  have  lefl  it  and  set  his 
face  again  towards  China  and  its  dirt,  its  dead  civilization,  its  false  and 
contemptuous  diplomacy,  with  great  reluctance.  His  testimony,  al- 
though it  is  based  on  very  limited  experience  and  observation,  is  very 
valuable  and,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  voice  of  all  other  travelers,  very 
conclusive  as  to  the  high  character  and  civilization  of  the  Japanese 
nation. 

What  we  wish  to  take  exception  to,  and  what  deserves  to  be  rebuked 
in  Mr.  Oliphant's  book,  is  rather  what  he  says  impliedly  and  what  he 
omits  to  say.  One  would  think,  to  read  the  two  hundred  pages  in 
which  the  events  of  Lord  Elgin's  three  weeks  in  Japan  are  recorded,  that 
little  of  importance  had  been  accomplished  there,  in  behalf  of  foreign  na- 
tions, until  his  irresistible  diplomacy  broke  down  all  barriers  and  opened 
wide  the  doors  of  the  empire  to  the  outer  world.  "  We  passed  on  at 
full  speed  up  to  the  bay,"  says  Mr.  Oliphant,  speaking  of  Lord  Elgin's  re- 
fusal to  anchor  at  Kanagawa,  the  usual  anchorage  for  ships  at  Yedo,  fifteen 
miles  below  the  city, — "  where  no  western  skip  had  been  before'^  But,  four 
years  before  this.  Commodore  Perry  in  the  "  Mississippi^^  had  advanced 
beyond  the  southern  suburb  of  the  capital,  and  both  that  steamer  and  the 
"  Powhattan  "  had  gone  as  near  to  Yedo  as  the  depth  of  water  would 
allow.*  So  again,  Mr.  Oliphant,  speaking  of  Lord  Elgin's  landing  at 
Yedo,  declares  that  the  boat  procession  from  the  "  Furious,^  "  along  the 
shore  about  three  miles,"  was  "  such  a  spectacle  as  Japanese  eyes  had 
never  before  witnessed ;"  whereas,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  this 
very  bay  of  Yedo,  Perry  had  landed  with  much  more  parade  and  under 
circumstances  far  more  strange  and  impressive.  Again  says  Mr.  Oliphant, 
**  there  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  salute  which  should  be  fired  by 
the  Japanese,  they  having  never,  upon  any  previous  occasion,  saluted  a 
foreign  flag."  But  Mr.  Harris,  the  American  Consul  General  at  Si- 
moda,  declares  that  on  both  the  "Fourths  of  July  "  that  he  had  spent  in 
Japan,  "  and  once  upon  Washington's  birth  day,  they  fired  a  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns  with  howitzers,"  made  after  the  pattern  of  those  which 

•  See  Perry's  Report,  Vol.  I,  pp.  898-9. 
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Perry,  had  presented  them.  '*  Mr.  Heoskin  and  mjself  attended,  with 
the  American  flag  flying,  and  the  people  exhibited  the  greatest  good  feel- 
ing and  enthnsiasm.***  These  are  points  of  small  importance,  perhaps;, 
bat  they  are  specimens  of  the  spirit  in  which  all  this  part  of  Mr.  Oli- 
phantV  book  is  written.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  that  Lord  Elgin  in 
his  \itit-to  Japan  did  little  more  than  secure  to  his  own  coontrymen  the 
benefits  which  Commodore  Perry  and  Mr.  Harris  had  already  secured 
for  the  Americans ;  and  that  he  would  hare  been  unable  even  to  ac- 
complish anything,  had  it  not  been  for  what  these  gentlemen  bad  fint 
accomplished.  We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  compare  the  English 
treaty  with  Mr.  Harris's  of  a  month  previous.  It  is  almost  word  for 
word  the  same,  and  it  would  have  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
upon  the  American  treaty,  without  any  necessity  for  an  especiaUy  reso* 
lute  and  inflexible  attitude  on  the  part  of  Lord  Elgin.  Added  to  dl 
this  is  the  fact  that  Lord  Elgin  was  wholly  without  an  interpreter  and 
that  the  services  of  Mr.  Heuskin,  Mr.  Harrises  Secretary,  were  invaluable 
to  him.  It  would  have  been  in  better  taste,  to  say  the  least,  had  Mr. 
Oliphant  assumed  a  less  exalted  tone  in  his  narrative  of  this  part  of 
Lord  Elgin^s  mission,  and  had  he  done  more  than  occaaonally  and 
grudgingly  to  refer  to  Mr.  Harris's  presence  in  Japan  and  to  his  great 
diplomatic  successes  before  Lord  Elgin's  arrival. 

Possibly  Mr.  Oliphant  would  reply  to  us  in  the  spirit  of  an  ill-natured 
article  which  appeared  in  the  London  Timtn^  when  the  news  of  Lord 
Elgin's  treaty  reached  England.  That  article  insinuated  that  the  eon- 
cessions  which  Mr.  Harris  had  obtained  from  the  government  at  Yedo 
were  obtained  only  in  view  of  the  intelligence  which  had  just  before 
arrived  concerning  the  success  of  the  engagement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho ;  and  that  it  was  only  by  ungenerous  trickery  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans  that  they  were  the  first  to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  Chinese 
news.  Mr.  Oliphant,  though  he  has  the  courtesy  to  refrain  from  saying 
so,  evidently  thinks  as  the  Timtn  thought  But  such  an  intimation  as 
this  is  grossly  incorrect  Long  before  Lord  Elgin  entered  the  Japan- 
ese waters  Mr.  Harris  had  begun  the  work  which  was  consummated  by 
the  treaty  of  Yedo.  We  know  whereof  we  aflSrm  when  we  say  that 
the  liberal  attitude  which  Japan  now  holds  toward  the  western  world  is 
owing  more  to  him  than  to  any  other  living  man.  It  is  he  who,  by  his 
wise,  firm  but  always  conciliatory  policy,  and  particulariy  by  his  influ- 
ence and  example  as  an  upright  Christian  gentleman,  has  made  prac- 

*  Sec  Lt.  IIabersham*8  letters  to  the  PhiladelpbiA  ''Ledger,"  1858. 
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tically  valuable  the  results  which  Perry  achieved  by  an  armed  squadron, 
— disarming  the  suspicion  of  a  people  who  had  for  two  centuries  hated 
all  foreigners, — winning  their  confidence, — gaining  their  warm,  personal 
affection.  A  year  before  Lord  Elgin  came,  he  had  secured  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  privileges  afterwards  embodied  in  the  treaty  of 
ITedo.  Before  any  of  the  news  from  China  had  been  received,  he  had 
been  twice  to  the  capital ;  had  lived  there  for  a  month ;  had  been 
treated  with  profound  respect  and  with  a  careful  and  almost  affectionate 
attention  by  every  one ;  and  had  been  received  to  an  audience  by  the 
Tycoon,  without  any  of  the  humiliating  ceremonies  previously  required 
of  the  Dutch,  and  in  a  manner  wholly  worthy  of  his  dignity  as  a  man  and 
as  the  representative  of  a  great  and  friendly  power.  Thus  was  the  way 
made  ready  for  the  signing  of  the  treaty ;  so  that  when  Mr.  Harris 
went  for  the  third  time  to  Yedo  in  the  "  Fowkatian  "  there  remained 
little  to  be  done  except  the  drawing  up  of  the  document  and  its  signa- 
ture by  the  commissioners.  It  required  only  three  days  for  Mr.  Harris 
tx>  go  from  Simoda  to  Yedo,  make  his  treaty  and  return  again  to  his 
consulate.  If  any  one  will  assert,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that  the  treaty 
at  Yedo  was  extorted  by  the  effect  upon  the  Japanese  government,  of 
the  news  of  the  Chinese  war  and  of  the  British  successes  at  the  Peiho, 
that,  in  short,  the  Americans  only  stole  what  was  properly  the  thunder 
of  the  English  guns,  we  can  only  wish  him  much  joy  of  his  assertion. 

We  should  not  have  dwelt  at  so  much  length  upon  these  errors  of  Mr. 
Oliph ant's  book,  if  we  had  not  regarded  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes  as 
one  that  is  more  or  less  general  among  his  countrymen.  Indeed  we 
shall  not  greatly  err,  if  we  regard  such  a  disposition  to  ignore  all  that 
has  been  done  by  others  than  themselves  in  discovery,  in  science, 
in  general  progress,  as  peculiarly  and  characteristically  English.  In 
this  particular  case  it  is  especially  to  be  condemned,  for  it  tends  to  take 
from  Mr.  Harris  the  credit  for  successful  diplomacy  to  which  he  is  sin- 
gularly entitled,  by  his  patient,  upright,  and  sagacious  labors  in  Japan. 

The  West  Coast  op  Africa.* — In  the  present  aspect  of  Amencan 
affairs,  with  the  *'  negro  "  uppermost  in  all  the  great  questions  of  the 
day,  a  book  that  touches  upon  the  negro's  **  fatherland,''  and  throws 

*  Adventures  and  Obeervaiiona  on  the  Weet  Co<ut  of  Africa,  and  ite  Islands, 
By  Rev.  Charles  W.  Thomas,  M.  A.,  member  of  the  Georgia  Conference,  Clu^ 
lain  of  the  African  Sqnadron  in  1856,  1866  and  1857.  Illustrated.  New  York: 
Derby  A  Jackson.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  479. 
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light  opon  the  chmracter  and  oonditiofi  of  the  bhick  race  at  home,  aad 
apon  the  efforts  making  to  ttaj  the  traffic  in  hnman  fledi,  and  to 
colonixe  and  Christianixe  the  sons  of  Africa  on  African  aoil,  will  be 
recdred  and  read  with  interest 

The  scope  and  character  of  the  work  before  as^  are  fuUj  indicated 
bj  its  title.  The  chapters  which  compose  it  were  prepared  ongi> 
nallj  for  the  ^*  Soathem  Christian  Advocate,**  at  the  request  of  the 
Georgia  Methodist  Conference,  of  which  the  anchor  is  a  member. 
Besides  a  narrative  of  personal  observations,  at  various  points  on  the 
African  coast  and  islands,  he  has  condensed  from  rarions  sources  a  large 
amount  of  historical,  statistical,  and  other  information  Te^>ecting  the 
regions  visited,  and  also  given  us  his  views  on  various  questions  of 
interest  respecting  the  colored  race.  The  book  is  well  written.  Inters 
esting  throughout,  and,  in  the  main,  we  doubt  not,  trustworthy.  TLe 
reader,  however,  will  often  be  reminded,  in  its  perusal,  that  the  writer 
is  a  Southern  man,  and  that  however  conscientiously  inclined  to 
observe  and  judge  impartially,  he  has  not  always  been  able  to  free 
himself  from  Southern  prejudices.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  "Soat^ 
side**  view  of  Africa  and  the  Africans,  but  is  all  the  more  interesting 
on  this  account,  and  the  more  valuable,  also,  when  its  iacts  or  testi- 
monies  are  such  as  would  be  suspected,  if  they  came  from  a  ^North- 
em  abolitionist.** 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Southern  light  in  which  he  is  apt  to  look  at 
objects,  we  may  cite  a  passage  in  which  he  refers  to  Mrs.  Stowe.  He 
represents  an  eloquent  colored  Methodist  preacher,  whom  he  heard  in 
Sierra  Leone,  as  contrasting  the  condition  of  his  audience  with  thaU  of 
their  race  in  America,  ** where,"  said  the  preacher,  "they  live  on 
roots,  and  do  the  work  of  brute  beasts.** 

"  After  scnrice,"  aajs  our  Author,  "  I  iDtrodaced  myself,  as  a  soathem  Meth- 
odist, to  the  preacher,  and  enjoyed  half  an  hour's  chat  with  him  at  the  misaioii 
boose,  where  I  intimated  that  his  descripUon  of  the  condition  of  the  colored 
race  in  the  United  States  was  new  to  me.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  the  gen- 
tleman quoted  from  the  *  Key  to  Uncle  Tom*t  Cabin,'  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
admire  Mrs.  Stowe.  I  replied  that  *  at  a  writer,  I  admired  her ;  and  that  the 
most  ardent  admirers  of  her  intellect  were  Southern  men/ 

"'How  is  that,  rirr 

" '  Why,  out  of  the  South  she  is  complimented  in  that  she  possesses  an  iis- 
agination  which  can  form  a  beautiful  and  attractire  story  out  of  a  few  i^aio 
characters,  acts  of  cruelty  and  pictures  of  suffering.  In  ^e  South,  we  hmom 
that  not  only  did  her  imagination  supply  the  dressing  and  paint,  but  even  the 
characters  and  the  so  called  *  iacts,*  and  that,  therefore,  as  a  creative  genius. 
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which  is  the  highest  order  of  genius,  we  consider  her  gigantic — but  alas  t  for  her 
Teracity/ 

**Thus  is  abolitionism  doing  its  accursed  work;  spreading,  eyen  in  Africa,  the 
venom  of  falsehood,  and  engendering  strife."    pp.  81,  82. 

Occasional  instances  of  this  sort  of  prejudice  very  much  detract  from 
the  general  fairness  and  excellence  of  the  book.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  do  the  author  the  justice  to  say,  that,  while  he  has  a  strong  an- 
tipathy to  "Northern  abolitionists,"  he  shows  little  sympathy  with 
the  "  fire-eaters "  and  disunionists  of  the  South,  or  with  their  radical 
views  respecting  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 

His  sketches,  historical  and  descriptive,  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia, 
are  both  interesting  and  instructive,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  his  views 
respecting  the  condition  of  these  settlements  and  the  results  of  mis- 
sionary labor  in  them,  appear  to  be  discriminating  and  just.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  he  everywhere  gives  the  negro  (whether  colonized  from 
America  or  native)  credit  for  a  degree  of  intellect  and  capacity  to  take 
care  of  himself,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  theories  of  negro  infe- 
riority, of  late  so  current  among  Southern  philosophers.  The  gov- 
ernment officials  of  Liberia,  her  senators  and  representatives,  he  de- 
scribes as,  many  of  them,  men  of  talents,  eloquence  and  sound 
judgment.  Certainly,  in  point  of  dignity,  capacity,  good  sense,  and 
integrity,  they  would  compare  favorably,  in  these  days,  with  those  of 
the  "  model  republic "  after  which  their  own  is  fashioned.  President 
Benson,  a  pure  black,  is  a  "  public  functionary  "  who  does  no  discredit 
to  his  color,  nor  would  he  to  any  color.  His  very  blackness  gained  him 
votes,  when  a  candidate  for  the  presidency ;  the  question  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  races,  and  of  the  naturaf  capabilities  of  the  black, 
having  entered,  to  some  extent,  into  the  national  politics,  as  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  will  show.  An  American  gentleman,,  Captain  W.,  meet- 
ing, just  before  election,  an  intelligent  colored  man  whom  he  had  known 
in  Virginia  as  a  slave,  under  the  name  of  ''^Buck,'*^  but  who  in  Liberia 
bore  the  title  of  •*  Colonel "  Brown,  asked  him,  after  some  other  con- 
versation, 

**  *  Which  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  are  you  going  to  vote  for  V 

"*0h,  Benson,  sir!' 

*'  <  Has  not  Roberts  made  you  a  good  President  V 

" '  Oh,  yes.' 

"*He  is  a  very  smart  man,'  continued  the  captain,  *and  much  respected 
abroad.    I  think  you  had  better  vote  for  him.' 

*'  *  That's  all  true  !*— Colonel  becomes  quite  animated — *  But  the  fac's  just 
this.  Mass  Whit' :  the  folks  say  as  how  we  darkies  ain't  fitten  to  take  care  o* 
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oorseWet— «iD*t  capabU.  Roberto  it  %  rmrj  fine  geDtletaao,  bat  he*t  more  wkitt 
than  blacky  aq'  Mr.  B«OMQ*t  colored  people  all  omer  I  There*§  no  use  tAlking 
goTtmment,  an*  making  laws,  an'  that  kind  o*  thing*,  if  thay  ain^t  going  to 
kaep  nm  np.  I  rote  for  Banaon,  sir,  eeue  \I  wanU  to  know  if  w^t  going  to  ttrng 
nigger  or  turn  monkeg  !***    p.  164. 

After  describing  the  prospects  of  Liberia  as  in  the  maia  encouraging, 
and  deciding,  oo  the  whole,  affirmatirely,  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  black 
race  for  self-government,  or  at  least  for  maintaining  national  existence, 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  and  powerful  kingdoms  of  Aahantee  and 
Dahomey — "  kingdoms,  by  the  way,"  he  remarks,  "  which,  if  we  oonld 
add  to  them  a  few  of  the  principles  and  art»  of  American  civilization, 
especially  the  moral  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  would  compare 
favorably  with  many  of  the  kingdoms  of  £urt>pe,  in  the  protection  and 
privileges  secured  to  their  citixens,** — he  proceeds  to  remark  upoo  tbe 
probable  effect  of  the  progress  of  African  civilization  on  the  existence 
of  slavery,  as  follows  : 

**Sappoiing,  however,  that  Liberia  ahonld,  in  the  eonrBe  of  time,  beeome 
wealthy,  powerful,  eatablished,  how  woold  that  afieet  tbe  rdationa  of  the  blmck 
man  in  the  Sooth  t  Not  at  all.  Soothemeri  do  not  hold  sUres,  at  toch,  beoaoie 
they  believe  them  incapable  of  taking  care  of  thema^ves ;  nor  beeaoae  skeptiea 
have  aaaigned  to  the  bUek  man  an  origin  inferior  to  that  of  the  white  man ;  nor 
yet  merely  becauae  the  relation  of  master  and  alave  » lanotioned  by  the  writers 
of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testament  Tbe  ground  on  which  the  relation  reato  ia  that 
of  expedieneg.  The  present  relation  is  deemed  the  best  that  can  be  adopted, 
considering  the  interest  and  happiness  of  all  the  partiet  ouncemed.  This  we 
believe  to  be  the  attitude  of  most  southern  men  relative  to  this  question,  oeitanly 
that  of  all  Christian  and  eonservative  aouthemera.  In  view  of  these  facta, 
then,  it  is  evident  that,  while  the  condition  of  the  South  remains  the  same,  bo 
changes  or  demonstrations  from  without,  except  physical  force,  can  afieet  this 
relation.  Sierra  Leone,  Honrovia,  Loando,  Yoniba,  aiay  become  powerful  and 
cirilixed  nations— we  aincerely  hope  they  may ;  the  adentific  world  may  become 
one  on  the  question  of  man's  aboriginal  unity — we  think  it  will ;  the  higher  law 
sentiments  aad  morbid  humanity  of  certain  aecUons  may  prevail  in  a  laige 
portion  of  the  Union,  though  it  ia  scarcely  to  be  expected ;  yet,  while  in  the 
opinion  of  aouthemera  the  present  and  prospective  interests  of  the  South  de- 
mand that  the  present  relations  of  maater  and  servant  shall  be  sustained,  soothem 
slavery  will  be  unaffected  by  theae  thinga.  Since,  however,  this  inatitntion  rests 
on  expediency  alone,  it  b  not  permanent  in  its  form,  but  will  continue  to  receiTt 
such  changes  and  modificatiooa  aa  the  internal  circumetanee*  of  the  South  may 
demand."    pp.  119. 120. 

Our  author  answers  as  follows  another  question : 

**  What  are  the  Liberiana  doing  towards  convertmg  tbe  natives  f 

''I  once  pulled  a  drunken  man  off  a  railroad  track  just  in  time  to  save  him 
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from  being  run  orer  by  the  train.  The  imminence  of  his  danger  sobered  him  a 
little,  and  rising  to  his  feet,  he  exclaimed: 

"  *  Sir,  you  have  saved  my  life  I     What  shall  I  do  for  you  I' 

" « Pray  for  me/  said  I. 

** '  Well/  said  he,  after  a  moment's  thought,  '  I  guess  1*11  have  to  begin  that 
job  by  praying  for  myself;  and  itil  give  me  enough  for  a  while  to  do  that' 

'*  When  the  Liberians  are  converted  themselves  then  they  may  strengthen 
their  brethren.  At  present  they  have  no  means  to  spare  in  that  direction. 
Indirectly,  however,  they  are  exerting  an  elevating  influence  over  the  tribes 
around.  They  hire  their  children  as  domestics,  and  these  generally  forsake  the 
religion  of  their  fathers  for  that  of  their  masters.  The  savages  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  the  civilised  .man ;  they  are  gradually  adopting  the  ideas  and 
practices  of  ci?ilized  life,  and  eventually  they  will  become  one  people.  The 
schools  and  other  missionar^^  operations  among  them  are  hastening  this  event." — 
pp.  158, 169. 

Of  the  abundant  and  unprejudiced  testimony  which  this  book  con- 
tains in  relation  to  the  horrors  and  iniquities  of  the  slave  trade,  we  can 
only  quote  a  single  paragraph,  which,  though  pointed  with  a  fling  at 
the  north,  is  sufficiently  illustrative  of  the  general  features  of  the 
traffic : 

**  The  tribes  who  inhabit  its  banks  [the  river  Yolta]  have  been  among  the 
roost  vigorous  and  cruel  prosecutors  of  the  slave  trade,  and  to  this  day  they  are 
ready,  whenever  a  Yankee  craft  makes  signal,  to  ship,  in  a  few  hours,  hundreds 
of  their  neighbors.  It  is  said  by  old  traders  on  the  coast,  that,  rather  than  suffer 
in  their  reputation  for  promptness  in  supplying  '  live  cargoes,'  these  remorseless 
robbers  will,  when  prisoners  are  scarce  and  neighbors  hard  to  catch,  sell  their' 
wives  and  children,  and  deliver  them  on  the  deck  of  the  slaver  for  a  few  dollars 
each. 

**  A  story  was  told  us  of  a  Yankee  captain  who  visited  this  river  lately.  After 
paying  the  headmen,  or  traders,  for  five  hundred  lively  darkies,  he  invited  them 
into  his  cabin  to  take  a  drink.  He  was  profuse  in  his  hospitality,  made  them  all 
drunk,  put  them  in  irons,  sank  their  canoes,  pocketed  their  money,  and  got  under 
weigh.  Two  of  the  twenty-five  thus  taken  jumped  overboard  shortly  after,  and 
were  drowned ;  the  remainder  he  sold  in  Cuba  for  four  hundred  dollars  each  ! 

'*  Were  we  to  look  for  this  shrewd  gentleman  now,  he  would  likely  be  found 
occupying  a  neat  cottage,  with  green  blinds  and  brass  door-knobs,  somewhere  in 
Massachusetts,  a  warm  advocate  of  abolitionism  and  the  '  higher  law.' 

"  Could  the  waters  of  this  bar  tell  their  own  story,  we  would  hear  of  the 
tumult  of  revolt  in  slave  canoes,  and  the  destruction  of  captors  and  captives ; 
cries  of  anguish  from  parents  torn  from  their  children,  and  from  children  torn 
fVom  their  parents ;  and  of  the  sea  being  red  with  the  blood  of  men,  thrown  a 
prey  to  the  ravenous  sharks  which  infest  these  waters,  in  order  to  lighten  the 
slaver  of  her  cargo  on  the  approach  of  a  man  of  war.  Countless  thousands  will 
arise  fVom  these  polluted  waves  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead  demanding 
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eienud  rengeABce  on  their  kMrt]««  mimlercrs ;  and  a»oiig  thc«e  alBfl  be  miglitT 
merchaota  and  captaina  bearing  the  Christian  name."    ppi  239,  S40. 

It  is  alto  stated  that  when  a  slaver  is  pareued  bj  a  cruiser,  and  oo 
the  point  of  being  taken,  ^it  not  trofreqaentlj  happens  that,  as  a 
dernier  pat,  she  discharges  her  load  of  human  beings  into  the  sea,  and 
escapes  while  her  humane  pursuers  are  trying  to  rescue  the  helpless 
victims  of  civilized  cupidity  from  the  hungry  sharks." 

And  yet,  after  all,  in  the  light  of  southern  theology,  he  seems  to  see 
some  little  glimmering  of  good  in  the  accursed  traffic,  for  which  the 
negro  ought  to  be  grateful.    He  qualifies  its  aocursedness  thus: 

"  The  slave-trade,  as  it  has  been  carried  oo,  especiaUy  in  t^  coarse  of  tlie 
last  half  centary,  has  been  bad  enough  in  all  conscience,  bat  let  it  be  respoosiUe 
only  for  the  eril  that  it  has  done.  We  would  not  for  any  consideratioa  be  con- 
sidered as  saying  anything  enoo<iraging  to  the  fbrlom  h<^  of  re-opening  thb 
trade— to  do  so  at  present  would  be  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  oar  nation 
and  the  hnnuuiity  of  our  religion,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  believe  that  the 
(vreat  Disposer  of  events  will  so  direct  the  issues  of  this  trade  as  to  make  them 
contribute  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  Afiican  race.  Who 
that  has  compared  carefaUy,  and  from  actoal  observation,  the  condition  of  the 
black  man  in  America  with  that  of  the  black  man  in  AMca,  can  hesitate  to  say 
that  in  the  former  this  trade  has  been  made  a  blessing  indeed  T    p.  295. 

But  the  native  Africans  bold  another  relation  to  slavery  besides  that 
of  being  sold  as  slaves.  They  are  themselves  slave  owners.  Slavery 
would  seem  to  be  an  indigenous  institution  among  them.  Our  authot 
gives  the  following  representation  on  the  subject : 

"  It  is  said  that  four-fifths  of  the  Africans  are  slaves.  This  estimate  has  been 
objected  to,  as  being  too  large ;  we  are  safe,  however,  in  saying,  that  in  western 
Africa,  three-fourths  of  the  people  are  slaves.  This  large  proportion  will  not  be 
so  much  wondered  at,  when  we  see  how  numerous  and  easy  are  the  ways  by 
which  men  pass  into  slavery.  First,  the  father  is  the  tncner  of  his  children ;  and 
though  the  children  of  a  free  man  are  not  generaUy  considered  or  treated  as 
slaves,  he  has  the  right  to  sell  them  whenever  he  may  choose,  and  without 
respect  to  their  age  or  circumstances.  Second,  the  children  of  slaves  are  slaves, 
unless  freed  by  their  owner.  Third,  all  captives  taken  in  war  are  the  slaves  of 
the  captors.  This  perquisite  g^ves  daring  to  the  African  soldiers,  and  prompts  a 
degree  of  mercy  without  which  all  their  wars  would  be  wars  of  extermination. 
Fourth,  persons  sold  for  debt  are  slaves  until  the  debt  is  redeemed.  This  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  slavery.  In  time  of  famine,  men  who  have  no  slaves  to  dispose 
of,  or  not  enough  to  meet  the  demand,  pawn  themselves,  or  their  wives,  or 
children,  for  food,  or  the  means  of  procuring  it ;  promising  to  pay  as  much  as 
fifty  per  cent  interest — this  is  a  common  interest  in  such  transactions — and  in  a 
majorhy  of  such  Instances  the  pawn  is  never  redeemed."    pp.  291,  292. 
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.  ..."  Africans  ore  wild  in  their  speculations,  sanguine  in  their  under- 
takings, and  to  carry  out  a  favorite  pursuit  will  pawn  themselves  even  when  the 
hope  of  redemption  is  small.  They  pawn  themselves  for  tawdry  merchandise ; 
pawn  themselves  to  lawyers  to  free  them  from  difficulties,  or  to  punish  an 
enemy ;  pawn  themselves  to  the  priests  for  ghostly  comfort,  for  relief  from  a 
malady  or  a  witch.  It  is  a  dernier  resort,  but  while  they  are  free  they  feel^that 
they  are  not  destitute,  even  though  poor ;  they  feel  that  they  own  marketable 
articles  in  themselves.  Every  free  man  in  Africa,  therefore,  owns  *  one  nigger.* 
How  intense  must  be  their  self-consciousness  I  Fifth,  the  adulterer,  among  many 
tribes,  is  sold  to  pay  the  fines  in  such  cases  provided,  if  he  have  no  other  means 
of  meeting  them,  or  is  turned  over  by  the  judges  to  the  husband  offended.  To 
murder  the  offender  would  not  be  allowed,  and  if  the  new  owner  punish  very 
severely  he  would  be  considered  mean.  Men  of  great  cupidity  and  a  super- 
abundance of  wives,  often  increase  their  property  by  employing  a  seductive  and 
pretty  woman  to  lure  men  into  her  wiles,  and  then  betray  them ;  having  provided 
beforehand,  and  often  ingeniously,  that  the  proofs  shall  be  positive  and  ample. 
The  punishment  of  the  women  in  such  cases  Is  merely  nominal."    pp.  292,  293. 

This  domestic  slavery,  in  our  authorV  opinion,  is  not  at  all  a  result 
of  the  foreip^  slave  trade,  but  is  an  aboriginal  institution.  And  in- 
stead of  being  weakened  by  the  increase  of  legitimate  trade  with 
Africa,  it  is  only  strengthened,  and  the  distinction  between  master  and 
slave  widened,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  value  of  slave  labor  for 
producing  the  articles  demanded  by  the  foreign  trade.  Slaves  are, 
therefore,  he  tells  us,  actually  advancing  in  value,  on  parts  of  the  coast, 
despite  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave  trade.  This  domestic 
slavery  he  regards  as  *'  a  blessing  rather  than  an  evil,  under  the  present 
conditions  of  society  in  Africa." 

It  is  natural  to  infer,  from  this  representation,  that  the  true  way  to 
break  up  the  slave  trade  is,  not  to  enact  penalties,  or  send  fleets,  but  so 
to  stimulate  by  commerce  the  demand  for  slave  labor  in  Africa  as  to 
render  slaves  too  valuable  to  be  raado  an  article  of  export !  When 
negroes  cost  more  in  Guinea  than  in  Cuba  or  Carolina,  the  trade  to- 
wards Cuba  and  Carolina  must  cease !  And  this  gives  a  hint  also  as  to 
the  way  in  which  our  own  surplus  slave  population  may  be  disposed  of. 
By  promoting  commerce  with  Africa,  and  encouraging  the  American 
type  of  civilization  there,  a  demand  may  be  created  for  them  in  their 
father-land,  aud  sales  be  made  of  them  to  their  brethren  over  the  water, 
at  an  advance  upon  prices  in  Virginia.  This  would  benefit  the  south 
by  superadding  to  the  profits  of  slave  labor  the  profits  of  slave  breed- 
ing.    We  commend  this  idea  to  southern  patriots ! 

We  cannot  refer  to  our  author's  interesting  sketches  of  the  Canary 
Islands  and  Madeira,  further  than  to  call  the  attention  of  the  lovers  of 
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Madeira  wine  to  his  account  of  the  total  cessation  of  the  grr.pe  caltnre 
in  that  island  mnce  1852.  Not  a  drop  of  wine  for  export  lias  been 
produced  in  all  this  time,  and  the  small  stock  of  wine  now  in  the  island 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  roerchant^  who  hold  it  at  extraordi- 
nary and  daily  increasing  prices.  Oar  author,  therefore,  very  perti- 
nently inquires,  **  Is  it  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Madeira  wine  is  as 
abundant  in  the  American  market  as  erer,  and  that  it  can  be  bought 
at  any  country  store  in  the  interior  at  a  price  which  is  lower  than  the 
present  6rst  coit  in  Madeira!  If  you  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the 
article,  examine  the — label  T 

The  ProxEERs,  Priachers  akd  Piopli  of  the  Mississippi 
VALLEr.* — The  style  of  Mr.  Milburn  as  a  writer,  is  animated  and 
graphic,  and  in  the  volume  before  us  he  has  given  us  a  series  of  sk^cbes 
in  the  form  of  lectures,  which  will  well  repay  perusal.  Having  spent  the 
eariier  years  of  his  life  and  ministry  in  the  south  and  west,  and  shared 
in  many  of  the  struggles  peculiar  to  pioneer  life,  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  l>e  an  enthusiast  respecting  the  stirring  scenes  and  the  heroic 
characters  which  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Great  Valley.  These 
sketches  are  in  part  made  up  of  personal  observations  and  reminis- 
cences, but  to  a  much  larger  extent  are  lively  historical  pictures,  drawn 
from  trustworthy  sources,  of  the  leading  events  which  characterized  the 
early  settlement  and  growth  of  that  portion  of  our  country.  Tlie  scope 
and  Hpirit  of  the  book  cannot  be  better  learned  than  from  the  anthor^s 
own  words: 

"  I  have  Bonght  to  follow  the  pilgrimage  of  the  plumed  cavaliers  <^  De  Soto 
in  their  quest  of  the  Great  River,  and  the  gold  which  they  fondly  hoped  w»s  to 
be  found  upon  its  banks ;  I  have  floated  with  Marquette  in  Us  bark  canoe  mm  he 
went  upon  his  gentle  embassy  to  the  Indians ;  I  have  wandered  with  La  Salle  as 
he  vainly  strove  to  found  a  French  Empire  in  the  West,  and  mourned  by  the 
Texan  grave  of  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  but  heroic  of  men ;  I  have  sat  down 
xdth  the  kindly  French  in  their  Paradise  of  Kaskaskia,  and  enjoyed  the  spell  of 
their  idyllic  life ;  I  have  trudged  with  our  own  pioneers,  as  with  stout  hearts 
they  crossed  the  Cumberland  Gap  and  entered  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Gronnd ;  I 
have  stood  with  Uiem  at  their  guns  in  their  blockhouses,  have  slq>t  on  their 
rawhide  beds,  and  shared  their  jerked  meat  and  '  dodger ;'  and  I  have  sought  to 
appreciate  the  development  of  Saxon  sense  under  the  tuition  of  ihe  wilderness, 

•  Tlie  Pioneers,  Preachers  and  People  of  the  Missitsippi  Valley.  By  Wil- 
liam HxNRT  HiLBURN,  Author  of  **  The  Rifle,  Axe  and  Saddle-bags,**  and  *'  Ten 
Years  of  Preacher  Life.**  New  York :  Derby  A  Jackson.  1860.  12ma  pp. 
465. 
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and  to  trace  the  schooling  of  the  mind  under  the  anspices  of  social  life,  in  appli- 
cation to  the  needs  of  self-govemment.  I  have  traveled  the  circuit  with  the 
first  preachers,  sat  in  the  congregation  as  they  expounded  the  doctrines  of  eternal 
life,  and  welcomed  them  for  their  works'  sake ;  and  last,  I  have  smnmed  up  in  a 
few  words  what  has  been  done,  since  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  in  the 
way  of  exploration  and  development,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Great  River." 
Preface,  p.  viii. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  preftchera  here  referred  to,  and  in  proof,  at  the 
same  time,  that  "political  preaching,"  and  an  interest  in  the  ** irre- 
pressible conflict,"  are  not  peculiar  to  New  England  Congregationalists, 
nor  to  the  Kansas  era  of  our  politics,  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  the 
following  anecdote  of  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  successful  of  the 
pioneers  of  Methodism  in  the  Mississippi  Valley : 

"  There  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  my  first  presiding  elder,  yet  living  in  Il- 
linois— ^Peter  Cartwright — ^who  was  one  of  those  old  preachers  in  the  West,  and 
has  many  of  their  peculiarities^  I  may  give  you  one  incident  of  this  man's  life, 
as  a  specimen  of  their  physical  courage  and  prowess ;  for  it  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary for  them  to  fight  with  carnal  weapons,  and  many  of  them  had  obstinate  com- 
bats with  the  rough  pioneer  pec^le — and  commonly  came  off  victorious.  Cart- 
wright,  in  common  with  most  of  those  early  old  preachers,  was  a  strong  oppo- 
nent of  slavery.  Now  the  question  was  being  canvassed  in  Illinois,  between 
1818  and  1823,  whether  this  institution  should  be  ingrafted  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion, when  the  State  was  applying  for  admission  into  the  Union.  The  old  gen- 
tleman resolved  to  remove  to  Illinois,  and  take  a  hand  in  the  quarrel  He  had 
been  living  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  had  preached  there  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  when  he  was  appointed  to  Illinois  as  presiding  elder,  and  had  a  circuit 
from  Galena  on  the  northwest,  to  Shawnee-town  on  the  south — a  ^strict  nearly 
as  great  as  the  entire  country  of  England.  Around  this  he  was  to  travel  once  in 
three  months,  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  roads,  scarcely  a  bridge  or  ferry — 
and  keep  his  regular  appointments  to  preach,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  besides  at- 
tending love-feasts,  and  administering  the  sacraments.  Then,  after  preaching  on 
the  Sunday,  he  would  generally  announce  a  stump  speech  for  the  Monday,  and 
call  upon  his  fellow  citizens  to  come  and  hear  the  question  discussed,  whether 
slavery  should  be  admitted  or  not  Of  course,  taking  a  political  side,  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  politician,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  angry  feeling  about  the  old 
preacher.  On  one  occasion,  he  rode  to  a  ferry  upon  the  Sangamon  River ;  the  coun- 
try about  was  rather  thickly  populated,  and  he  found  a  crowd  of  people  about  the 
ferry,  which  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  gathering  place  for  discussing  politics.  The 
ferryman,  a  great  herculean  fellow,  was  holding  forth  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
about  an  old  renegade,  one  Peter  Cartwright,  prefixing  a  good  many  adjectives 
to  his  name,  and  declaring  that  if  he  ever  came  that  way  he  would  drown  him  in 
the  river. 

"  Cartwright,  who  was  unknown  to  any  one  there,  now  coming  up,  said,  *  I 
want  you  to  put  me  across.' 
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»  '  Too  eta  wait  till  I  am  ready/  said  the  ierrjiiiaii. 

"  Cartwrigfat  knew  it  was  of  no  ii«e  to  complain ;  and  the  ferfymaa,  when  he 
bad  s^  throogfa  his  speech,  signified  his  reatfinefls  to  take  him  over.  The 
preacher  rode  his  hor«e  into  the  hoat,  and  the  ferryman  commenced  to  row 
wcTiv^  All  Cartwrigfat  wanted  was  fiir  play ;  he  wished  to  make  a  pobHc  ex- 
hibition of  this  man,  and,  moreorer,  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  state  his 
principles.  About  half  way  orer,  therefore,  throwing  his  bridle  over  the  stake  ob 
one  side  of  the  boat,  he  told  the  ferryman  to  lay  down  his  pole. 

**  *  What's  the  matter  f  asked  the  man. 

" '  Well,'  said  he,  '  you  hare  just  been  using  my  name  improper,  and  saying 
that  if  I  erer  came  this  way,  yon  woold  drown  me  in  the  rirer.  Fm  going  to 
give  yon  a  chance.' 

'"  Are  you  Peter  Cartwrigfatr 

" '  Yes.' 

"  And  the  ferryman,  nothing  loath,  polls  in  his  pole,  and  at  it  they  go.  They 
grapple  in  a  minute,  and  Cartwright  being  rery  agile  as  well  as  athletic,  succeeds 
in  catching  him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  the  slads  of  the  breeches,  and 
whirls  him  oyer,  lie  souses  him  down  under  the  tide,  while  the  companioBs  of 
the  yanquished  ferryman  look  on,  the  distance  insuring  lair  play.  Cartwright 
souses  him  under  again,  and  raising  him,  says,  '  I  baptise  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Devil,  whose  cliild  thou  art'  He  thus  immersed  him  thrice,  and  then  drawing 
him  up  again,  inquires,  '  Did  you  ever  pray  f 

*'  *  No,'  answered  the  ferryman,  strangling  and  choking  and  dripping  in  a  piti- 
ful manner. 

'"Then  it's  time  you  did,' says  Cartwright;  TU  teach  yon:  say  '  Our  Father 
who  art  in  Ueaven.' ' 

" '  I  won't,'  says  the  ferryman. 

"  Down  he  goes  under  the  water  again,  for  quite  a  time.  Then  lifting  him  out, 
*  Will  you  pray,  now  f 

"The  poor  ferryman,  nearly  strangled  to  death,  wanted  to  gain  time,  and  to 
consider  the  terrors.' 

*' '  Let  me  breathe  and  think,'  he  sud. 

" '  No/  answers  the  relentless  preacher,  '  I  won't;  Fll  make  you,'  and  he  im- 
mersed him  again.  At  length  he  draws  him  out,  and  asks  a  third  time,  ^  Will 
you  pray  now  f 

**  *  I  will  do  anything,'  was  the  subserrient  answer.  So  Cartwright  made  him 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

" '  Now  let  me  up,'  demanded  this  unwilling  conrert. 

**  *  No,'  says  Cartwright,  '  not  yet.  Hake  me  three  promises :  that  yt>n  wiU 
repeat  that  prayer  every  morning  and  night ;  that  you  will  put  every  Methodist 
preacher  across  this  ferry  free  of  expense ;  and  that  yon  will  go  to  hear  every  one 
that  preaches  within  five  miles,  hereafter.* 

"  The  ferryman,  all  helpless,  barely  alive  and  thoroughly  cowed,  promised;  and 
Cartwright  went  on  his  way, 

"  That  ferryman  joined  the  church  afterward,  and  became  quit^  an  eminent  and 
useful  member."    pp.  874-878. 
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We  can  now  only  refer  to  a  single  other  topic — the  remarkable 
bodily  affections  which  characterized  the  great  Kentucky  revival  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century — a  topic  of  more  than  usual  interest  at  the 
present  time,  from  the  re-appearance  of  similar  manifestations  in  the 
recent  remarkable  revival  in  Ireland.  The  Kentucky  revival  broke  out 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  in  the  year  1800,  in  connection  with 
certain  "  union  meetings,"  or  sacramental  meetings,  in  which  Presby- 
terians and  Methodists  united  their  strength,  and  labored  conjointly,  to 
stem  the  prevailing  torrent  of  infidelity  and  wickedness.  At  one  of 
these  meetings 

"  The  people  were  seized  as  by  «  sort  of  superhuman  power ;  their  physical 
energy  w«8  lost ;  their  senses  refused  to  perform  their  functions;  all  forms  of 
manifesting  consciousness  were  for  the  time  annulled.  Strong  men  fell  upon  the 
ground,  utterly  helpless;  women  were  taken  with  a  strange  spasmodic  motion, 
so  that  they  were  heaved  to  and  fro,  sometimes  £(illing  at  length  upon  the  floor, 
their  hair  dishevelled,  and  throwing  their  heads  about  with  a  quickness  and 
violence  so  great  as  to  make  their  hair  crack  against  the  floor  as  if  it  were  a 
teamster's  whip.  Then  they  would  rise  up  again  under  this  strange  power,  fall 
on  their  faces,  and  the  same  violent  movements  and  cracking  noise  would  ensue. 
Such  peculiarities  characterized  the  first  meeting."    p.  357. 

Soon  4ifter  there  was  a  grand  union  camp-meeting  held  for  several 
days  at  Grauo  Ridge,  when  people  came  sixty,  seventy,  a  hundred, 
even  three  huudred  miles  to  attend,  and  on  one  night  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  were  supposed  to  be  present.  The  preaching  uttered 
from  the  brazen  lungs  of  the  Boanerges  of  the  backwoods,  was  of  the 
most  exciting  character.  It  was  during  a  sermon  of  this  kind,  by  Wil- 
liam Burke,  o<ae  of  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  of  the  Methodist 
preachers,  when  there  were  present  some  ten  thousand  hearers,  that  tlie 
most  remarkable  physical  manifestations  were  exhibited. 

'*  It  is  said  that  all  these  people,  the  whole  ten  thousand  of  men  and  women 
standing  about  the  preacher,  were  from  time  to  time  shaken  as  a  forest  bj  a 
tornado,  and  five  hundred  were  at  once  prostrated  to  the  earth,  like  the  trees  in 
a  •  windfall,'  by  some  invisible  agency.  Some  were  agitated  by  violent  whirliAg 
motions,  some  by  fearful  contortions ;  and  then  came  *  the  jerks.'  Scoffers, 
doubtei-s,  deniers,  men  who  came  to  ridicule  and  sneer  at  the  supernatural  agency, 
were  taken  up  in  the  air,  whirled  over  upon  their  heads,  coiled  up  so  as  to  spin 
about  Kke  cart-wheeb,  catching  hold,  meantime,  of  saplings,  endeavoring  to 
clasp  the  trunks  of  trees  in  their  arms,  bat  still  going  headlong  and  helplessly 
on.  These  motions  were  called  the  'jerks;'  a  name  which  was  current  in  the 
West  for  many  a  year  after ;  and  many  an  old  preacher  has  described  these 
accurately  to  me.  It  was  not  the  men  who  were  already  members  of  the  church, 
but  the  scoffing,  the  blasphemous,  the  profane,  who  were  taken  in  this  way 
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Here  is  one  example :  A  man  rode  into  what  was  called  the  *■  ring  circle,*  vbere 
five  hundred  people  were  standing  in  a  ring,  and  another  set  inside.  Thoee  in- 
side were  on  th«r  knee«,  crying,  shouting,  prajing,  all  mixed  up  in  heterogeneous 
style.  This  man  comes  riding  up  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  yelling  like  a  demon, 
curfing  and  blaspheming.  On  reaching  the  edge  of  the  ring,  he  fmSs  from  his 
horse,  seemingly  lifeless,  and  lies  in  an  apparently  uoconsekMU  condition  for 
thirty  hours ;  his  pulse  at  about  forty,  or  lees.  When  he  opeas  bis  ejes  tod 
recorers  his  senses,  he  says  he  has  retained  his  conscionsneas  aU  the  time — that 
be  has  been  aware  of  what  has  been  passing  around — but  was  seised  with  some 
agency  which  he  could  not  define.  I  fancy  that  neither  physiology,  nor  psjchoi- 
opy,  nor  biology,  nor  any  of  the  ologies  or  isms,  hare,  thus  far,  given  any  satis- 
fai-tory  explanation  of  the  singular  manifestations  that  attended  this  great 
revival."     pp.  359,  860. 

6CIESCK. 

Popular  Asteonomy.* — ^TbU  book  is  precisely  what  its  title  indi- 
cates, a  popular  presentation  of  the  leading  £ftcts  and  principles  of  the 
science  of  astronomj,  as  far  as  possible  in  ordinary  language,  and 
without  mathematical  formulae.  It  is  not  therefore  a  text-book  for  the 
stu<lent,  nor  a  hand-book  for  the  computer,  but  just  such  a  book  as  any 
professional  man,  or  other  iutelligeni  person,  need?,  who  would  reTive 
hif)  half-forgotten  knowledge  of  the  science,  or  acquire  for  the  first  time 
an  understanding  of  the  wonderful  phenomena  and  laws  which  it  re- 
veals, and  of  the  steps  and  processes  by  which  the  mind  of  man  has 
been  able  to  scale  and  span  the  heavens,  and  unravel  and  systematize 
the  most  intricate  laws  and  relations  of  the  material  universe.  It  is  just 
such  a  book  as  any  one  needs,  who  would  post  himself  in  a  general  way 
in  reference  to  the  recent  progress  and  present  state  of  this  the  oldest, 
yet,  in  these  days,  one  of  the  most  rapidly  advancing,  of  the  sciences. 
This  work  of  Professor  Mitchell's  has  many  advantages  over  all  others 
of  the  same  scope.  It  has  been  prepared,  not  by  a  mere  epitomizer,  or 
book-Hiaker,  but  by  an  astronomer— one  who  is  an  enthusiastic  cultivt- 
tor  of  the  science,  and  who  has  a  rare  feoulty  of  presenting  its  abstrn- 
sest  points  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest  and  instruct  the  popular 
mind.  Its  arrangement  is  historical  and  inductive  rather  than  systenh 
atic;  and  hence,  it  is  calculated  to  stimulate  rather  than  weary  the 
mind,  by  lea<ling  it  to  contemplate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  actual  steps 
by    which   original  investigators  have  overcome  the  difficulties  they 


*  Popular  Aitronomy,  A  eoncise  elementary  treatise  on  the  Sun,  Phmets, 
SatelliUs,  and  Comets.  By  O.  M.  Mitcrill,  LL.  D.,  Director  of  the  Cincinnati 
and  Dudley  Observatories.  New  York :  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Mason.  Ka  61 
Walker  street.     1860.    pp.  8Y6. 
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encountered,  and  gradually  developed  tbe  great  facts  and  priuciples  of 
the  science.  It  is  enriched  occasionally  by  the  results  of  the  author's 
own  observations  and  inventive  genius,  particularly  in  the  portions 
which  describe  the  telescopic  appearances  of  celestial  objects,  and  the 
most  recent  devices  and  methods  in  instrumental  astronomy.  The 
author  has  for  years  had  at  command  one  of  the  finest  telescopes  in  the 
i¥orld,  and  is  now  bringing  his  peculiarly  fertile  inventive  talents  to 
bear  upon  his  favorite  science,  as  director  of  the  observatories  at  Cin- 
cinnati and  Albany.  He  has  contributed  much  towards  awakening  a 
general  interest  in  this  science  botli  by  his  attractive  courses  of  lectures, 
and  by  the  present  and  a  preceding  work  which  may  be  regarded  as 
tliose  lectures  in  print  The  work  before  us  treats  specially  of  the  Sun, 
Planets,  Satellites,  and  Comets,  and  is  illustrated  with  cuts  and  dia- 
grams. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Prop.  Strong's  Algebra.* — In  our  May  number  we  gave  a  brief  no- 
tice of  this  important  work.  We  now  proceed  to  indicate,  somewhat 
more  fully,  the  chief  points  wherein  it  may  be  distinguished  from  ordi- 
nary treatises  of  this  kind. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  no  compilation,  it  is  the  production  of  the  au- 
thor's own  thoughts.  Many  of  these,  it  is  true,  must  have  been  derived 
from  others:  but  from  the  first  definition  to  the  highest  formula,  all  is 
presented  exactly  as  things  appear  to  the  writer's  own  mind.  This  gives 
the  whole  a  unity  and  concinnity  of  parts,  which  to  the  truly  scientific 
reader  is  a  charm  of  the  highest  character.  Mere  compilations,  while 
for  ordinary  teaching  they  have  their  value,  can  never  attain  this  excel- 
lence. Parts  will  be  brought  into  juxtaposition,  without  sufficient  re- 
gard to  their  natural  relations,  and  separated  on  the  pages  of  a  book, 
when  in  thought  the  one  grows  directly  out  of  the  other. 

We  observe,  in  the  second  place,  this  volume  exhibits  most  complete- 
ly the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  Algebraic  Calculus.  This  is  the  calculus  of 
numerical  fractions  in  a  general  way ;  or  universal  Arithmetic.  Now 
this  is  by  symbols,  representing  numbers,  and  indicating  operations, 
and  capable  therefore  of  being  submitted  to  the  eye  in  all  their  process- 
es. In  strictly  observing  this,  it  seems  to  us,  has  consisted  the  special 
excellence  of  the  French  treatises  upon  the  various  topics  and  applica- 


*  A  TVtatiM  on  EUmmtary  and  Higher  Algebra,   By  Theodore  Stromo,  LL,  D. 
New  York :  Pratt,  Oakley  &  Co.    Svo.    pp.  661. 
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tions  of  Algebra.     Every  thing,  as  far  as  possible,  is  sobmitted  to  the 
eje,  and  hence  the  conclusions  hare  the  evident  validity  of  things  seen. 

Again  :  as  all  the  operations  of  Algebra  have  respect,  ultimately,  to 
numbeni,  Prof.  Strong  keep^  this  distinctly  in  view.  Each  conclusion, 
however  high  or  abstract,  is  applied  to  some  operation  in  numbers,  and 
seen  therefore,  in  its  legitimate  scope. 

Beginners  in  Algebra  are  often  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  in  this  cal- 
culus different  quantities  are  compared  together  merely  in  view  of  on- 
merical  relations.  When,  for  example,  we  compare  the  cube  of  a  with 
its  square,  it  is  not  that  a  cube  has  any  ratio  to  a  square ;  but  merely 
that  the  numbers  expressing  the  peculiar  units  in  the  one,  may  be  concH 
pared  with  those  expressing  the  units  of  the  other.  We  repeat— 4t  is 
with  general  expressions  of  numbers  that  we  have  to  do  in  Algebra,  and 
with  nothing  else. 

Once  more ;  as  we  said  in  our  May  number,  Prof.  Strong  has  added  to 
the  before  existing  stock  of  knowledge  in  this  department.  To  his  treat- 
ise wo  may  justly  apply  the  words  of  Edward  Burke,  when  speaking  of 
**  diflaculty,**  he  says  of  it:  "This  it  has  been  the  great  glory  of  the 
great  masters  in  all  the  arts  to  confront  and  overcome ;  and  when  they 
had  overcome  the  first  difficulty,  to  turn  it  to  an  instrument  of  new  con- 
quests over  new  difficulties ;  thus  to  enable  them  to  extend  the  empire 
of  science,  and  even  to  push  forward  beyond  the  reach  of  their  origiQal 
thoughts  the  land-marks  of  the  human  understanding  itself!"  Prof.  Strong 
has  done  this,  as,  in  some  particulars,  we  shall  farther  show ;  and  hence 
he  deserves  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  among  the  benefactors  of 
our  race. 

We  proceed  to  designate  some  particulars,  wherein  we  find  either  im- 
provements upon  the  usual  modes  of  treating  the  subjects,  or  actual  ad- 
ditions to  the  science  itself.  Of  the  solution  of  the  irreducible  case  of 
Cubic  equations  we  have  spoken  before.  The  occurrence  of  this  case 
under  Cardan^s  formuln  was  inevitable,  on  account  of  certain  limita- 
tions of  the  auxiliary  quantities  employed  in  the  general  solution.  Of 
this  case,  Bonnycastle  says,  ( in  his  Alg.,  London,  1820,)  "The  solu- 
tion of  it,  except  by  a  table  of  series,  or  by  infinite  series,  has  hitherto 
baffied  the  united  efibrts  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  Europe." 
So  it  has  been  to  this  day  ;  and  in  virtue  of  this  single  achievement^ 
Prof.  Strong  has  earned  himself  the  highest  credit  as  a  master  in  his  art. 

We  find  another  equally  ingenious  extension  of  the  science,  in  the 
method  of  extracting  the  roots  of  numbers  of  any  degree,  by  a  direct 
process,  and  without  the  aid  of  logarithms. 
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This  depends  primarily  upon  the  proposition,  that  any  quantity  of 
the  form  one,  plus  h  divided  by  a,  can  be  resolved  into  any  number  of 
factors  of  the  same  form,  as  appears  on  p.  288,  <&c. 

For  the  convenient  application  of  this  to  all  numbers,  a  resolution  of 
the  nine  digits,  as  also  the  figure  10,  into  factors  of  the  same  form,  is 
wanted,  as  appears  in  an  Article  by  Profl  Strong  in  the  April  No. 
of  the  Matliematical  Monthly.  Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
feats  that  we  know. 

MISCELLANY. 

Humboldt's  Letters.* — When  David  Mallet,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
published  the  posthumous  works  of  Bolingbroke,  Johnson,  speaking  of 
the  latter  to  Boswell,  said,  "Sir,  he  was  a  scoundrel  and  a  coward  ;  a 
scoundrel,  for  charging  a  blunderbuss  against  religion  and  morality;  a 
coward,  because  he  had  no  resolution  to  fire  it  off  himself,  but  left  half 
a  crown  to  a  beggarly  Scotchman,  to  d-aw  the  trigger  after  his  death!" 
An  equally  severe  censure  some  may  be  disposed  to  pronounce  upon 
Humboldt  for  the  infidel  remarks  which  for  the  first  time  see  the  light 
after  his  decease.  But  so  hard  terms  are  not,  in  this  case,  just ;  for 
though  the  remarks  are,  some  of  them,  flippant,  and  none  of  them 
either  new  or  profound,  they  disclose  nothing  concerning  the  writer,  that 
was  not  known  before.  The  pantheistic  opinions  of  the  author  of 
Cosmos,  are  sufficiently  patent  to  a  discerning  reader  of  that  work,  and 
he  has  been  known  in  Germany  to  be  a  free-thinker  if  not  an  Atheist- 
Nor  are  we  inclined  to  hold  the  famous  naturalist  responsible  for  the  pub- 
lication of  these  letters  which,  for  many  reasons,  should  never  have  been 
printed.  They  were  written,  and  such  of  them  as  emanated  from  his 
distinguished  correspondents,  given,  to  his  life-long  friend,  Varnhagen  von 
Ense,  and  placed  without  reservation  at  his  disposal.  But  the  friend  un- 
expectedly died  first,  and  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  female  relative 
who  gives  them  to  the  world,  professing  that  in  so  doing  she  is  discharg- 
ing a  sacred  duty,  it  being  the  express  wish  of  Humboldt  that  they 
should  be  published  at  his  death.  We  do  not  find  sufficient  proof  of 
this  statement  in  the  evidence  which  she  brings  forward  to  support  it. 
Tlie  principal  passage  cited  in  proof  is  from  a  letter  of  Humboldt  to 

^  Letters  of  Al€xander*Von  Humboldt  to  Varnhagen  Von  Eme^  from  1827  to 
1858.  With  extracts  from  Yarnhagen's  Diaries,  and  Letters  of  Varnhagen  and 
others  to  Humboldt.  Translated  by  Fbkderick  Eapp.  New  York:  Rudd  & 
CarletOD.     12mo.    pp.  407. 
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Varnhagen,  dated  the  Yth  of  December,  1841;  of  which,  however,  we 
are  furnisheil  only  with  disjointed  clauses.  These,  in  a  free  but  faithful 
paraphrase,  are  as  follows :  ^  Your  last  verj  complimentarj  letter  con- 
tains words  which  I  raaj  not  misunderstand.**  '*  Tou  are  hardly  con> 
tent  with  the  exclusive  possession  of  my  impieties.*'  ^With  such 
property,  after  my  decease,  not  far  distant,  you  may  do  what  you  wilL 
One  is  bound  to  open  himself  during  life  only  to  those  whom  one 
deeply  respects, — therefore,  to  you."  Varnhagen,  a  soldier,  diplomatist, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  the  German  prose  writers  of  his  day,  enjoyed 
Humboldt's  unbounded  confidence.  Rahel,  the  wife  of  Varnhagen, 
was  a  woman  of  rare  powers  and  attainments,  and  with  the  family, 
until  her  decease  and  after,  Humboldt  stood  in  relations  of  cordial  inti- 
macy. It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  intention  was  to  provide  materials  for 
a  biography  of  himself  lo  be  prepared,  at  a  future  day,  by  his  trusted 
friend,  who  would  know  how  to  use  them  with  discretion.  This,  at 
least,  is  the  most  charitable  hypothesis.  But  for  this  solution,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  conclude  that  his  vanity,  which  was  not  small,  degenera- 
ted into  the  vulgar  thirst  for  notoriety,  which  delights  to  make  a  stir 
at  whatever  cost,  and  that  instigated  by  this  passion  and  by  petty 
hatred  and  resentment  towards  contemporaries  about  him,  he  arranged 
for  tlie  publication  of  confidential  conversations  which  he  was  bound  in 
honor  to  keep  private,  and  of  gossiping  letters  which  do  no  credit 
either  to  his  head  or  heart  In  every  event,  one  who  reads  this  book  is 
compelled  to  lower  his  estimate  of  the  writer's  character  and  intellectual 
power.  He  is  in  correspondence  with  princes  and  sets  so  high  a  value 
on  their  praises,  that  he  preserves  and  deposits  with  his  friend  their 
flattering  epistles,  however  short  and  void  of  interest  to  any  one  but 
himself;  at  the  same  time  that  he  ridicules  them  and  bitterly  com- 
plains,— see,  for  example,  what  he  says  of  Prince  Albert,  who  had  not 
alluded  to  Victoria  in  connection  with  the  Cosmos, — whenever  they  £ul 
to  yield  him  the  desired  amount  of  deference,  or  to  suit  him  in 
minor  particulars.  We  are  convinced,  independently  of  this  volume, 
that  the  reputation  of  Humboldt  has  exceeded  his  merits.  His  extraor- 
dinary capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  his  skill  in  recording  his 
researches  in  a  genial  and  methodical  manner,  are  undoubted.  But  he 
does  not,  after  all,  belong  in  the  very  first  rank  of  men  of  science,  with 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Eepler,  Leibnitz, — with  the  men  who  have  struck  out 
paths  of  discovery  and  whose  souls,  while  engaged  in  the  studj  of 
Nature,  have  been  alive  to  higher  truth.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
his  abilities  were  aided  by  remarkable  good   fortune  and  uncommon 
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opportunities  for  their  development  and  display,  and  that  his  fame, 
which  filled  the  world,  was,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  result  of 
happy  circumstances, — of  personal  qualities  which  made  him  attractive 
to  sovereigns,  and  of  extensive  explorations  on  both  continents,  under- 
taken at  a  period  when  they  were  comparatively  infrequent. 

Something  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  Humboldt's  unbelief,  and 
of  his  habit  of  sneering  indiscriminately  at  the  ministers  of  religion. 
He  was  born  in  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  was  brought  up 
under  the  reign  of  Rationalism,  and  his  situation  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  not  propitious  for  a  change  of  views  either  upon  Christ- 
ianity or  the  clergy.     In  no  Protestant  state,  are  the  mischiefs  of  an 
established  religion  more  palpable  than  in  Prussia.    The  vast  patronage 
in  the  hands  of  the  government,  which  has  at  its  disposal  not  merely 
the  civil  offices  but  professors*  chairs  and  the  schools  throughout  the 
kingdom,  together  with  a  multitude  of  parishes,  presents  a  temptation 
to  aspirants  for  station  to  conform  their  thinking  to  the  sentiments 
prevalent  at  court.     If  the  court  become  evangelical,  the  door  to  pre- 
ferment is  shut  against  men  of  a  contrary  type  of  opinion.     The  conse- 
quence is  that  in  the  universities  and  elsewhere,  there  is  much  profes- 
sion of  piety  which  is  but  half  honest,  and  many  in  their  anxiety  to 
eschew  cant  and  hypocrisy,  and  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
place-hnnters,  withstand  the  current  views  and  take  the  side  of  unbe- 
lief.    When  despotical  tendencies  rule  at  coun,  as  of  late  has  been 
the  fact,  the  spectacle  is  presented  of  clergymen  zealous  for  preroga- 
tive and  vehement  in  their  denunciations  of  literal  notions  in  politics* 
or  content  to  enjoy  their  offices,  maintaining  silence  upon  the  encroach- 
ments of  power  and  the  destruction  of  popular  freedom.     It  is  natural 
that  men  like  Humboldt,  a  sincere  friend  of  liberty,  should  look  with 
disgust  upon  this  numerous  class  of  persons,  many  of  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  come  in  contact  with  daily.     Von  Raumer  and  Hengsten- 
berg,  and  Bunsen  as  he  was  before  he  lost  office,  with  many  other  prom- 
inent names  of  men  still  living,  are  handled  in   these    letters  in  a 
manner  which  must  be  anything  but  pleasing  to  them.    Of  the  bad 
taste  of  what  is  said  of  them,  if  it  is  supposed  to  be  intended  for  the 
public,  and  the  unamiable  nature  of  the  observations,  even  if  made 
to  Varnhagan,  there  ought  to  be  but  one  opinon.    Of  the  allusions  to 
religion,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  author  in  effect  abjures  inquiry, 
as  if  supernatural  things  were  not  an  appropriate  or  possible  subject  of 
knowledge,  and  contents  himself  with  a  dogmatic  rejection,  in  a  light 
tone,  of  the  faith  of  Christendom.      Such  a  course,  so  at  variance  with 
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the  spirit  of  science,  not  to  characterixe  it  more  sererelj,  though  it  < 
not  be  excused,  may  be  rej]rarded  as  less  unworthy  when  the 
tions  of  Humboldt   and   the   peculiarities  of  the  PmssiaQ  Court  mod 
Church  are  taken  into  view. 

LnrsRs  or  Jambs  W.  Alkxawdkr,  D.  D.* — ^These  rolomes  were  pub- 
lished, it  is  declared  on  the  title  page,  to  senre  as  a  memoir  of  the 
writer,  it  having  been  expressly  his  wish  that  no  formally  written  Hie  of 
him  should  be  giren  to  the  public  We  are  not  inibrmed  how  par- 
ticular or  earnest  was  the  injunction  that  his  life  should  not  be  writtea; 
but  we  find  in  this  correspondence  an  expression  of  his  opinions,  whidi 
is  pertinent  to  the  publication  of  these  letters :  ^  When  you  or  I  de- 
part this  life,  the  letters  of  the  survivor,  (free  as  they  have  been  about 
persons  who  may  then  be  alive,)  might  prore  very  mischierona  to  the 
surviving  party.  I  think,  therefore,  we  both  ought  to  provide  for  the 
return  of  the  letters  to  the  writers  or  the  fiimily  of  the  writers.** 

But  the  letters  are  published,  whether  with  greater  or  less  violence  to 
the  supposed  or  expressed  wishes  of  the  author  we  do  not  undertake  to 
decide,  and  they  will  be  variously  judged,  according  to  the  interest  that 
is  felt  in  the  autlior,  and  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  his 
opinions.  The  reason  given  for  their  publication  i?,  that  a  memoir  may 
be  furnished  of  the  growth  and  characteristics  of  the  inner  man^  which 
the  editor  thinks  can  be  best  accomplished  by  the  publication  of  a  fie 
miliar  and  unreserved  correspondence  from  early  manhood  till  death. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  correct  in  this.  A  still  more  eflfectual 
method  would  be  to  give  to  the  public  his  letters  to  his  wife — all  his 
private  and  confidential  communications  concerning  family  and  private 
interests,  and  the  record  of  his  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  a 
question  might  arise  as  to  whether  the  great  public  has  a  right  to  know 
man^s  inner  life,  in  such  methods,  at  a  cost  so  great  to  personal  delicacy 
and  private  feelings.  On  this  subject  we  agree  with  Tennyson,  whose 
scorching  words  we  quote : 

•*  For  now  the  poet  cAiinot  die, 
Nor  leave  his  music  as  of  old. 
Bat  round  him,  ere  he  scarce  be  cold 


♦  Forty  Yeart*  Familiar  Lettert  of  Jame$  W,  Alexander,  D.  />.,  constitatingi 
with  the  Notes,  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  Edited  by  the  sorviving  correspondent, 
John  Hall,  D.  D.  In  two  rolomes.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner.  18ft0.  %to. 
pp.  412,  879. 
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Begins  the  ecandal  and  the  cry : 
*  Proclaim  the  faults  he  would  not  show. 
Break  lock  and  seal ;  betray  the  trust ; 
Keep  nothing  sacred ;  'tis  but  just 
The  many-headed  beast  should  know.'  ** 

We  contend  that  it  is  an  offense  agaimt  all  our  better  feelings  to 
spread  before  the  public  eye  a  series  of  private  and  familiar  letters,  and 
we  cannot  understand  how  the  editor  could,  on  his  account  or  that  of 
his  friend,  have  consented  to  their  publication.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  annals  of  literary  histcH'y  can  furnish  a  parallel  to  such  an  act. 
Thirty  years'  correspondence  between  Jebb  and  Knox,  is  totally  unlike 
this,  in  that  it  contains  few  passages  that  are  merely  personal,  and  none 
of  that  overflowing  of  private  and  public  gossiping,  in  which  this  series 
Buperabounds,  but  is  made  up  almost  wholly  with  the  discussion  in  a 
familiar  way  of  the  gravest  matters.  The  peculiarity  of  these  letters  is 
that  they  are  flooded  with  the  news  of  the  day  and  the  writer's  com- 
ments upon  them.  It  is  true  the  character  of  \>t.  Alexander  is  in  this 
way  most  effectually  exhibited.  We  are  quite  sure  that  he  was  earnest 
in  the  Christian  life,  and  burdened  with  his  responsibilities  as  a  pastor — 
that  he  was  inventive  and  versatile  in  his  devices  for  good,  that  he  was 
facile  in  execution  and  never  wearied  in  well-doing.  We  see,  also,  thai 
he  was  alive  to  beauty  in  nature,  that  he  was  exquisite  in  his  literary 
tastes,  that  he  abounded  in  humor  and  was  as  playful  as  the  children 
whom  he  loved  ;  that  his  pen  and  fancy,  together,  would  at  times  both 
run  rioting  like  the  habble  of  a  mountain  stream.  We  are  convinced, 
also,  that  in  all  sincerity  he  was  a  large-hearted  and  catholic  theolo- 
gian, not  a  stickler  for  nico  points  of  an  over-strained  Calvinism,  and 
having  no  sympathy  with  the  violent  spirits  who  divided  the  Presbyte- 
rian church ;  that  he  sighed  again  and  again  for  the  return  of  harmony 
between  those  who  differed  and  was  prepared  to  be  satisfied  with  a  sub- 
stantial agreement  in  the  prominent  truths  of  the  Christian  faith — and 
jet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  imbued  with  the  credulous  suspiciousness 
that  is  hereditary  at  Princeton  towards  New  England  and  her  sons  save 
those  who  abuse  and  renounce  the  theology  of  their  fathers.  It  is  just 
in  keeping  that  he  should  be  surprised  that  anything  good  should  be 
found  east  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  gratified  to  find,  after  Bridgeport 
had  been  consecrated  to  his  sympathies  by  the  erection  of  a  Presbyte- 
rian church,  that  it  was  so  beautiful  a  city,  "  which  he  dare  not  say  is 
the  most  beautiful  place  he  ever  saw,  but  dare  say  as  little  the  reverse." 

While  we  acknowledge  that  we  have  been  greatly  amused  by  this 
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work,  and  hare  received  tome  rerj  delightAiI  impressions  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, we  must  confess  that  we  are  not  any  the  more  reconciled  to  the 
book  which  has  given  these  impressions,  or  to  the  pages  on  pages  of 
tattle,  that  are  the  vehicles  through  which  we  have  reached  them. 

As  to  the  expressions  of  opinion  in  r^ard  to  men,  the  chance 
thoughts  of  a  good  man  in  his  idlest  and  least  earnest  mood«,  we  have 
only  to  say  that  as  long  as  they  slumbered  in  these  letters  they  were  the 
most  innocent  things  imaginable,  but  now  they  are  printed  and  given  to 
the  public,  they  have  a  somewhat  graver  significance.  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  remarks,  **  There  is  no  reproach  to  the  scandal  of  a  storv ;  it  is 
such  an  authentic  kind  of  falsehood,  that  with  authority  belies  oar  good 
names  to  all  nations  and  posterity.''  These  gossiping  stories,  which  Dr. 
Alexander  penned  after  breakfast,  in  a  thoughtless  mood,  are  destined  to 
live  and  propagate  prejudices  for  generations  against  the  men  who  walk 
with  him  before  the  Throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb^ 

Lbtters  of  Hakvar  More  to  Zaohart  Macaclat.* — When  the 
memoirs  of  the  life  and  correspondence  of  Hannah  More  were  origi- 
nally published,  many  interesting  letters  which  she  had  written  to  one 
of  the  earliest  of  her  friends,  Zachary  Macaulay,  were  withheld  from 
the  work,  on  account  of  the  frequent  and  familiar  allusions  in  them  to 
his  son,  the  late  Lord  Macaulay,  who  was  then  living  and  occupying  so 
conspicuous  a  place  before  the  public.  After  his  death,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  be  kept  back  an^  longer.  Acc^ord- 
ingly  they  have  been  given  to  us  in  this  little  volume  of  somewhat  over 
two  hundred  pages.  The  special  interest  that  attaches  to  the  collection 
is  the  glimpse  that  is  afforded  of  the  early  life  of  the  illustrious  histo- 
rian. When  a  boy,  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Barley  Wood,  His 
genius  could  not  fiul  to  attract  the  attention  of  one  of  the  most  observ- 
ing of  women,  and  in  these  letters  we  find  her  prophesying  his  future 
greatness.  In  her  will,  made  about  this  time,  she  bequeathed  her 
library  to  him,  evidently  expecting  that  one  day  this  promising  son  of 
her  old  friend,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  Wilberfbrce  and 
Stephen,  of  Venn  and  Thornton,  would  come  to  be  the  representaUve 
of  their  principles  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  leader  of  the 
evangelical  party  in  the  kingdom.    But  her  hopes  were  not  destined  to 


*  Letters  of  Hannah  More  to  Zachary  Macaulay ^  Biq,  Containing  notices  of 
Lord  MacauUy^s  youth.  Now  first  pubUshed.  Edited  and  arran^  by  Aktbce 
Roberts,  M.  A    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers     1860.    pp.  215.     ISmo. 
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be  realized.  She  lived  to  see  him  attain  the  high  positioD  that  she  had 
anticipated,  but  her  interest  in  him  waned  as  she  saw  him  ^^  broqght 
over  from  the  ranks  of  the  saints  by  the  whig  politicians,^'  and  giving 
up  those  religious  and  political  principles  which  were  so  dear  to  her. 
She  accordingly  made  a  different  disposition  of  her  library,  and  left  it 
to  one  of  her  own  relatives. 

We  can  only  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  many  passages  in  these 
letters  which  will  interest  our  readers.  On  pages  126  and  162,  will  be 
found  some  allusions  to  Mr.  Augustus  Hillhouse,  and  his  letters  from 
Paris  to  Hannah  More,  on  the  subject  of  the  circulation  of  her  tracts  in 
France,  a  project  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  first  Article  in  this  number 
of  the  New  Englander,  in  connection  with  the  brief  sketch  there  given 
of  the  life  of  that  accomplished  and  philanthropic  gentleman.  On 
page  162,  there  is  also  a  reference  to  **the  most  elegant  of  my  [her] 
transatlantic  friends,  Rev.  Matthias  Bruen  of  New  York."  On  page  122 , 
she  replies  as  follows  to  a  friend  to  whom  she  had  repeatedly  written  in 
very  high  terms  of  some  sermons  of  our  countryman,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gallaudet,  of  Hartford.  *''  Your  speaking  of  these  discourses  being  more 
elegant  than  one  expects  from  an  American^  reminds  me  to  say  that  I 
lately  had  a  letter  from  the  American  Ambassador  in  London,  tohick  is 
really  a  model  of  elegance,^^  On  page  213,  there  is  an  extraordinary 
letter,  written  by  "  William  Jamieson,  British  Chaplain."  We  would 
advise  those  who  have  access  to  the  book,  to  observe  what  important 
conclusions  the  writer  draws  from  the  fact  that  when  he  had  sent  a 
printed  sermon  of  his  own  to  Macaulay,  his  lordship  replied  that  he 
bad  *'  read  it  with  interest  and  pleasure." 

A  Nbw  Elkmentary  Book  in  Latin.* — Teachers  have  long  felt  the 
need  of  a  good  elementary  book  in  Latin.  There  have  been  many  at- 
tempts to  supply  the  want,  but  with  no  very  great  success.  The  desid- 
eratum is  a  book  that  shall  induct  the  learner  by  an  easy  method  into 
the  reading  and  wriiing  of  the  language,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gives 
him  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  necessary  grammatical  forms  and  rules. 
All  who  know  Mr.  Whiton,  and  have  heard  the  recitations  of  his  classes 
in  the  '^ Hopkins  Grammar  School"  of  New  Haven  know  that  he  is 
eminently  qualified  to  prepare  such  a  book.  We  think,  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  the  advanced  sheets  of  the  volume  whose  title  we  give, 

•  A  Hand'Book  of  Fxerciset  and  Heading  Lessont  inLaiin  far  Beginners, 
Bj  James  Morris  Whiton,  Rector  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  New 
Hayen,  Ct.    Boston ;  James  Monroe  and  Company. 

VOL.  xvm.  55 
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that  he  baa  succeeded  b  maldiig  a  rery  ralnable  work.  The  pecaliar 
charactemtic  of  his  book  is  the  pko  (which  is  carefully  carried  <nit 
io  a  tenet  of  Latii>-£iigliah  and  EDgUah-LatiD  exerdaea,)  of  fiunil- 
lariflDg  the  learner  with  the  different  iiiflectioos  of  the  langoage, 
bj  the  frequent  repetition  of  familiar  words  in  the  greatest  possible 
rariety  of  combination.  Those  who  hare  tried  thb  method  of  instnic- 
tion  confess  its  superiority  to  every  other  for  impressing  the  mind  with 
an  accurate  and  ready  knowledge  of  the  forms,  and  for  interesting 
it  by  a  continual  appearance  of  progress.  The  only  demtion  from 
the  usual  succesaion  of  topics  is  the  putting  the  third  conjugatioB 
after  the  fourth  on  account  of  its  irregularities,  and  the  tranafer  of  the 
relative  pronoun  to  its  proper  place  among  the  other  connectives  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  We  have  space  only  to  mention  that  there  are  en- 
tertaining dialogues  and  much  other  reading  matter.  The  notes  are 
concise  yet  lucid.  The  vocabulary  is  much  more  complete  and  in- 
structive than  is  usual  in  elementary  works ;  and  an  especial  noTelty 
is  a  list  of  over  two  hundred  of  the  less  obvious  English  derivatiyes, 
which  serve  to  give  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  connection  beween  the 
two  languages.  The  print  is  large  and  handsome.  In  short,  we  can 
heartily  recommend  the  work  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  teachii^  Latm 
to  beginners. 

The  UKirERsiTT  Quartbrlt. — ^This  is  the  name  by  which  the  Col- 
lege Quarterly  is  now  known  ; — a  name  which  characterizes  it  (kr  better 
than  "The  Undergraduate,"  as  it  was  called  when  it  was  commenced 
a  year  ago.  The  first  number  of  the  second  volume  has  just  been  is- 
suedy  and  we  had  intended  at  this  time  to  give  some  account  of  the  com- 
plete success  which  the  Quarterly  has  met,  during  its  first  year.  But 
our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  say  that  its  conductors  have  not  only 
succeeded  in  making  a  very  readable  magazine  for  students  of  every 
name, — undergraduate  and  professional — but  one  also  which  deserves  to 
commend  itself  to  all  who  have  ever  been  within  the  walls  of  a  college, 
and  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  education.  We  would  advise 
all  such  to  send  to  Thomas  H.  Pease,  Bookseller,  New  Haven,  and  or- 
der the  University  Quarterly  for  the  year  just  commencing.  The  price 
is  12.  per  year ;  single  numbers  7^  cents. 

Amertcak  Normal  Schools. — ^The  proceedings  of  the  first  Con- 
vention of  Normal  School  Teacheis,  held  in  Trenton,  August,  1859, 
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have  been  oarefally  reported  and  well  printed  in  an  octavo  volume, 
which  is  illustrated  with  views  of  some  of  the  chief  normal  schools  in 
the  country.  The  volume  contains  the  formal  addresses  of  Pro- 
fessors Alpheus  Crosby,  John  Ogden  and  Richard  Edwards,  and  the 
less  extended  remarks  of  many  other  distinguished  educators. 

BOOKS   AND   PAMPHLETS   RECBIVBD. 

In  addition  to  the  books  and  pamphlets  whose  titles  are  given  in  this 
list,  a  large  number  have  been  received  which  it  is  impossible  to  notice 
in  this  number.    These  will  all  be  noticed  in  the  November  number. 

Faith  and  the  Assurance  of  Faith,  By  Rev.  Ebknbzbr  Erskinb,  of 
Stirling,  Scotland.  1730-1750.  American  Tract  Society.  18mo. 
pp.173.  ^ 

The  Wife's  Trials  and  Triumphs.  New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co. 
1860.     12mo.    pp.  347. 

The  Puritan  Hymn  and  Tune  Book;  designed  for  Congregational 
singing,  social  meetings,  and  the  family.  Third  Edition.  Boston : 
Congregational  Board  of  Publication.     1859.    Svo.     pp.  112. 

Manual  of  Geology ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Acade- 
mies. By  Ebbnezbr  Emmons.  Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings. 
Second  Edition.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  <k  Burr.  1860.  8vo. 
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Article  L— THE  DIVINB  HUMANITY  OF  CHRIST  • 

The  doctrine  of  Christ's  pei^son,  or  the  question,  Who  and 
what  was  Christ  ?  is  the  great  question,  the  fundamental  and 
all-inclusive  doctrine  of  Christianity.  Tet  this  question,  im- 
portant as  it  is,  is  not  definitely  and  finally  settled,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  many  and  diverse  theories  respecting  Christ 
which  still  prevail  in  the  world ;  from  the  fact,  more- 
over, that  acknowledged  Christians,  and  some  of  the  most 
devoted  and  wise  of  Christian  teachers,  differ,  if  not  radically, 
at  least  widely  in  their  interpretations  of  his  person  ;  and  also 
from  the  fact, — a  most  significant  one, — that  the  Christian 
mind  of  the  present  age  is  turning  itself  with  more  and  more 

*  Thifl  Article  was  originallj  written  and  preached  as  a  Discourse  before  the 
General  Association  of  Illinois,  at  Aurora,  May  25th,  1860,  from  the  texts,  John 
i,  14 :  **  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his 
glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father,  fuU  of  grace  and  truth.** 
Hebrews  ii,  17  :  '*  Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behooved  him  to  be  made  like  unto 
bis  brethren :  that  he  might  be  a  merciM  and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  per- 
taining to  God.^ 

VOL.  xvra.  56 
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of  interest  and  gravitating  tendency  towards  this  great  ques- 
tion— revolving  abont  it  with  holy  cnrioeity,  desiring  with 
the  angels  to  ^^  look  into "  this  mystery  of  godliness  with  a 
profounder  and  more  intelligent  gaze. 

K  it  be  said  that  this  question,  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ^s 
person,  was  settled  authoritatively  by  the  councils  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  when  the  various  heresies  concerning  it 
were  eliminated  and  proscribed,  and  the  whole  truth  defined 
and  circumscribed  by  logical  boundaries,  yet,  like  many 
other  questions,  it  will  not  atay  settled,  but  rises  ever  and  anon, 
like  Hamlet's  ghost,  after  being  '^  quietly  inumed,''  inviting 
and  demanding  reinvestigation. 

Tliere  are  reasons  why  this  question  could  not  be  finally 
settled  in  the  earlier  ages,  besides  the  skeptical  tendency  whkh 
is  more  or  less  rife  in  all  ages.  The  science  of  man,  to  say 
nothing  of  tlie  science  of  God  or  (Christian  theology,  has  been 
advancing.  The  man  of  modem  anthropology  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  man  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  any  more  than  the  cos- 
mos of  modem  science  is  the  same  cosmos  which  Hipparchus 
and  Ptolemy  understood.  And  this  very  advance  is  owing,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  the  new  light  which  Christianity  or  the 
ideal  humanity  revealed  in  Christ  has  contributed.  Christ  is 
himself  the  key  to  a  true  interpretation  and  science  of  man, 
as  ho  is  the  type  of  a  true  and  perfect  manhood.  And  just  as 
the  key  which  unlocked  the  mysteries  and  motions  of  the 
starry  universe  was  seized  by  Newton,  in  connection  with  new 
discoveries  which  it  alone  could  explain,  so  a  deeper  and  truer 
knowledge  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  to  be  understood,  if  at 
all,  only  in  connection  with  a  deeper  and  truer  knowledge  of 
man,  of  which  he  is  the  divine  head  and  type. 

In  attempting  one  more  reply  to  this  greatest  of  all  ques- 
tions, we  do  it  in  no  spirit  of  vain  speculation,  or  conceit  of 
superior  wisdom.  Rather  do  we  feel  that  it  were  more  befit- 
ting the  writer,  and  more  honoring  to  the  Kedeemer,  to  be  si- 
lent and  adore  with  the  humblest  disciple,  than  to  contend  and 
argue  with  the  ablest.  But  we  also  feel  that  wo  may  not 
shrink  from  uttering  the  truth,  through  modesty  or  fear  of  re- 
proach ;  and  that  a  profound  conviction  of  tmth  on  a  subject 
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80  vital  to  the  faith  and  comfort  of  the  church,  a  fit  occasion 
being  given,  is  a  distinct  call  to  utter  it. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  some  of  the  existing  beliefs  and  theo- 
ries respecting  Christ,  as  preparatory  to  the  true  doctrine. 

Eejecting  the  manifestly  unscriptural  theories  which  deny 
the  real  divinity  of  Christ,  the  faith  of  the  Christian  church 
seems  to  be  practically  settled  in  the  great  two-fold  truth  or 
doctrine,  that  Christ  is  in  some  real  and  true  sense  divine  and 
hnman.  He  is  both  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man.  No 
faith  can  be  Christian  or  Scriptural  which  leaves  out  really 
and  practically  these  two  elements  of  his  being.  But  how 
they  coexist,  or  are  united ;  what  is  the  relation  of  the  one  to 
the  otlier;  in  what  sense  Christ  is  divine,  and  in  what 
sense  he  is  human,  and  how  he  is  or  can  be  both  ? — ^here  is  a 
large  and  undivided  field  of  truth,  where  different  claims  and 
theories  are  put  forth,  which  in  their  conflict  confuse  and  mar 
the  faith  of  the  church,  and  greatly  oljecure  the  light  of 
Christ,  for  want  of  a  single  eye  to  discern  it. 

The  most  prominent  and  prevailing  theory  is  the  common 
orthodox  belief  of  "two  natures  and  one  person," — meaning 
by  two  natures  two  distinct  subsistences,  one  the  Logos,  or  di- 
vine nature,  the  other  a  human  nature,  consisting  of  a  physical 
body  and  a  reasonable  soul ;  and  all  included  in  a  metaphysi- 
cal unity  called  a  person. 

The  theoretical  objections  to  the  duality  of  Christ's  spiritual 
nature,  or  the  doctrine  that  he  had  two  distinct  souls,  a  divine 
and  a  human,  are  too  obvious  to  need  anything  more  than  a 
statement  of  them.  How,  on  the  one  hand,  these  two  souls  or 
wills,  and  their  several  activities,  could  exist  together,  and 
yet  form  but  one  person  ;  or  how,  on  the  other,  they  could  exist 
in  one  personal  consciousness,  and  yet  preserve  their  indi- 
vidual integrity ; — how,  moreover,  to  connive  of  such  a  spir- 
itual conjunction  of  two  rational  souls  in  one  person  without 
a  confusion  too  great  and  insurmountable  for  a  rational  faith 
in  him ;  and  flnally,  where  is  the  need  of  supposing  a  dis- 
tinctively active  human  soul  in  Christ  when  a  divine  soul — 
the  Word  made  flesh — will  answer  all  the  conditions  and 
terms  of  the  problem ; — and  especially  and  last  of  ally  since 
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there  is  no  clear  warrant  in  the  Scripture  for  such  a  6iippo»- 
tion ; — these  are  questions  which  reason  cannot  help  asking, 
however  she  may  be  silenced  by  the  reply  that  they  are 
questions  she  has  no  right  to  ask,  since  the  snbject  of  them 
lies  without  the  pale  of  reason  and  speculation,  and  belongs  to 
faith  alone. 

We  are  aware  that  a  need  for  a  human  soul  in  Christ  is 
found,  or  thought  to  be  found,  and  also  a  seeming  warrant  for 
it  in  Scripture,  in  those  passages  which  set  forth  most  dis- 
tinctly his  humanity,  his  perfect  likeness  to  his  human  breth- 
ren, his  growth  in  wisdom,  his  dependence,  weakness,  suffer- 
ing and  temptation,  and  other  distinctively  human  traits  and 
attributes.  But  these,  as  we  propose  to  show,  may  be  better 
explained  on  the  supposition  of  one  spiritual  nature,  than  of 
two. 

But  the  practical  objections  to  the  theory  in  question  are 
more  weighty  than  those  of  reason.  By  this  theory  of  a  dis- 
tinct human  soul,  the  divine  and  human  in  Christ  are  practi- 
cally separated ;  a  man  is  as  it  were,  thrust  between  our  faith 
and  the  being  we  worship.  In  approaching  this  divine  per- 
son,— whom  we  profess  and  believe  to  be  divine, — ^it  is  not 
the  divinity,  but  the  humanity,  of  Christ,  that  we  really  ap- 
proach. The  divine  is  still  separated  from  us  by  tlie  interven- 
tion of  a  human  soul.  The  love  and  sympathy  of  Christ  to- 
wards men  is  not  the  very  love  of  God,  or  of  the  divine  heart, 
but  of  a  human  heart  in  imion  or  conjunction  with  the  di- 
vine. The  love  of  God  can  only  be  inferred  from^  not  felt 
and  seen  in,  the  love  of  Jesus.  And  so  the  suffering  of  Christ 
and  his  atoning  death  is  not  divine  suffering  and  expresses  not 
the  real  feeling  of  God,  but  only  of  a  man,  or  a  human  na- 
ture bearing  certain  relations  to  God  ;  and  so  the  very  mean- 
ing and  vitality  of  the  atonement,  as  a  divine  ^eifsacri^oey 
is  lost  out  of  it 

As  a  reaction  from  this  unsatisfactory,  and,  at  best,  clumsy 
theory  of  the  person  of  Christ,  there  is  the  simpler,  and,  to 
some,  more  satisfying  theory,  recently  revived  by  a  distin- 
guished preacher  of  our  own  country — of  one  nature  in  Christ, 
or  the  Divine  Soul  manifested  in  a  human  body.    This  avoids 
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the  difficulty  of  an  intermediate  substance  between  the  divine 
in  Christ  and  its  outward  manifestation  ;  it  avoids  also  the  con- 
fusion consequent  on  holding  practically  a  bi-personal  Sav- 
iour, and  so  gives  a  closer  and  more  vivid  reality  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  divinity,  or  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh." 
But  the  chief  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  it  denies,  or  seems 
to  deny,  the  real  and  essential  humanity  of  Christ,  since  it 
makes  his  humanity  to  consist  only  in  the  outward  and  bodily 
J^orm  of  man,  and  thus  makes  him  human  only  in  appear- 
ance, and  not  in  reality.  Christ,  it  is  affirmed  and  trnly,  must 
be  both  Ood  and  mauj  in  the  truest  and  most  real  sense,  in 
order  to  realize  the  true  idea  of  his  person,  or  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  incarnation. 

A  belief  in  Christ's  real  and  proper  humanity  is  funda- 
mental to  any  true  conception  of  his  person  or  work. 

From  these  opposite  and  unsatisfying  theories  let  us  now 
tum  for  relief  and  guidance  to  the  words  of  inspiration, 
where  the  true  doctrine,  if  anywhere,  is  contained — could  we 
but  penetrate  their  deep  and  comprehensive  import. 

If  we  inquire,  "Who  was  Christ?  What  was  his  real  and 
essential  nature  t  the  answer  is  explicit :  "  Tti  the  beginning 
toas  the  Wbrd^  and  the  Word  was  with  Chd,  and  the  Word 
was  Ood?'^  Whatever  is  hero  meant  by  '*the  Word,'*  it  is 
manifestly  a  divine  person.  Christ  was  truly  and  properly 
divine,  and  that  in  the  highest  sense,  without  qualification  or 
subtraction.  What  is  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Incarna- 
tion? The  same  authority  answers:  '^ And  the  Word  was 
made  fiesh  and  dwelt  am^ong  uSy  and  we  heheld  his  glory^  the 
glory  as  of  the  only  begotten-  of  the  Fatlier^  full  of  grace  and 
truthP  Understanding  the  word  ^^  flesh  "  here  in  its  larger  and 
most  obvious  import,  as  equivalent  to  m^n  or  humanity,  the 
teaching  is,  that  He  who  was  God,  was  made,  or  becamie^  m^n^ 
((feipg  lyivtr^.)  Tlie  doctrine  is,  not  that  the  Divine  Word  was 
united  to  a  man,  however  close  and  intimate  the  conjunction, 
but  that  ho  became  man ;  not  that  he  became  a  man,  but 
Man^  in  the  generic  sense,  (which  seems  to  be  the  import  of 
the  word  fl^esh^  mysteriously  passing  over  into,  and  identify- 
ing his  divine  nature  with  the  human ;  yet  not  thereby  losing 
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or  essentially  changing  his  divinity, — for  we  read  afterwards, 
after  he  became  flesh,  *•  and  we  beheld  his  glory .*'  Whose  ! 
Not  of  any  man  interposed  between  this  divine  person  and 
ourselves,  bnt  "the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,  fnll  of  grace  and  tmth."  If  we  inquire  still  further 
concerning  the  humanity  of  Christ,  how  far  humanity  can  be 
predicated  of  Him  who  is  essential  Deity  ;  was  his  humanity 
real  and  complete,  or  only  outward  and  partial  t  The  answer 
given  by  inspiration  seems  equally  explicit :  "/n  aU  things  it 
behooved  him  to  he  made  like  unto  his  brethren^  tliat  he  might 
be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest"  ^'  For  we  have  not  a 
high  priest  that  cannot  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  in- 
firmities, but  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  jet 
without  sin."  This  language  declares  him  to  be  human  in  a 
real  and  inward,  as  well  as  outward,  sense.  It  also  seems  to 
exclude  tlie  idea  of  bi-personality,  or  a  two-fold  spiritual  na- 
ture, since  this  is  not  a  human  characteristic,  and  would 
separate  him  from  his  brethren,  instead  of  assimilating  him 
to  them.  The  same  thing  is  implied  in  the  word  brethren^  as 
is  shown  by  the  apostle,  in  the  context  "  For  both  he  that 
sanctifieth  and  they  who  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one,  [i.  e.,  of 
one  nature,]  for  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them 
brethren."  Let  it  be  noted  here  that  the  word  "  brethren  " 
is  applied  to  men  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  be/ore  the  incarna- 
tion, as  denoting  an  original  and  essential  brotherhood  between 
himself  and  them,  which  was  B&erwards  peffected  in  the  flesh: 
"  Forasmuch  tlien  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and 
blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same."  **  For 
verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels — [or  more  cor- 
rectly rendered — he  laid  not  hold  ^,  or  came  not  to  the  suc- 
cor, of  angels,]  but  he  came  to  the  succor  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham.  Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behooved  him  to  be 
made  like  unto  his  brethren."  ....*'  For  in  that  he  himself 
hath  suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succor  them  that 
are  tempted." 

In  addition  to  this,  he  is  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  man,  most  generally  as  the  man,  or  Man  in  the 
generic  sense,  as  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  I  Corinthians: 
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**For  since  by  man  caroe  death,  by  man  came  also  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead."  "  The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a 
living  soul,  the  last  Adam  [was  made]  a  quickening  spirit." 
*' The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy;  the  second  man  is 
the^Lordftom  heaven^ 

Christ,  then,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  is  truly  God,  and 
truly  man ;  and  this  not  by  the  union  of  two  beings  or  per- 
sonalities in  one,  but  the  same  person  is  both  divine  and  human, 
at  once  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man ;— or,  in  the  expressive 
term  which  seems  to  condense  the  whole  truth  into  a  single 
word,  he  is  the  Ood-Man. 

This  we  understand  to  be  the  Scripture  doctrine  respecting 
Christ.  But  how  adequately  to  conceive  this  doctrine,  so  as 
to  preserve  at  once  the  true  Deity  and  the  true  Humanitj  of 
Christ*  and  at  the  same  time,  the  strict  and  real  unity  of  his 
person — this  is  the  problem  before  us.  Let  us  here  say  that 
-we  do  not  undertake  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation. 
We  admit,  with  Athcnasius,  that  '^  die  true  Christ  is  incapa- 
ble of  being  construed  by  human  reason."  The  person  of 
Christ  is  and  must  be  a  mystery  in  which  all  other  mysteries 
meet  and  blend.  All  we  shall  endeavor  after  is  to  present 
such  a  conception  of  this  person  as  may  preserve  inviolate  the 
truth  of  Scripture,  and  afford  a  resting  place  for  the  heart  and 
reason  in  their  approaches  to  him,  and  so  a  basis  for  a  clear  and 
rational  faith  in  the  Eedeemer. 

This  conception,  as  near  as  it  can  be  presented  in  a  logical 
statement,  is  the  identity  of  the  Divine  and  Human  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  so  that  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  his  nature  as 
the  Divine-humanj  and  his  humanity  as  a  Divine  Humanity. 
Christ  is  not  God  and  man  united^  each  nature  retaining  its 
own  separate  individuality  and  functions,  nor  yet  a  fusion  of 
the  two,  forming  an  intermediate  or  compound  nature ;  but 
their  identity  in  a  person  who  is  both  divine  and  hitman  in 
all  his  attributes.  The  idea  of  the  Scripture  is  not  that  the 
Logos  assumed  or  put  on  humanity,  (except  indeed  the  out- 
ward form  or  body  of  man,)  nor  that  he  united  it  to  himself 
as  a  foreign  nature,  but  that  he  hecame  man,  without  losing 
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his  real  divinity.    The  divine  in  Christ  i$  the  homsn,  and  tbe 
haman  in  Him  is  divine. 

In  order  to  yerifj,  or  even  make  intelligible,  this  concep- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  one  or  two  prior  and  fan* 
damental  truths,  respecting  the  nature  of  man  and  <rf  GKmL* 

It  is  one  of  the  first  truths  of  revelation — the  second  in  (Htler 
after  the  first  grand  announcement  that  Gk>d  created  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth — that  God  created  man  in  hie  own  image  ; 
in  the  image  qf  God  created  he  him.  This  is  repeated  in  a 
manner  and  with  an  emphasis  which  shows  its  soperiatiye  im- 
portance in  the  divine  mind.  While  Gh>d  formed  the  physical 
and  animal  creatures  each  after  its  kindj  i.  e.  after  an  idea  or 
type  then  first  originated,  he  created  man,  or  the  human  soul, 
after  a  type  already  existing  in  Himself  or  his  own  nature. 
The  import  of  this  truth,  that  man  is  made  after  the  image 
and  similitude  of  Ood,  that  he  is  therefore  kindred  to  God  in 
his  nature,  qf  the  eame  hind  with  Him  in  his  spiritual  attri- 
butes, and  not,  as  some  theorists  maintain,  sprung  from  some 
lower  and  animal  type ;  that  he  is,  in  his  mental  and  moral 
structure,  not  something  essentially  different  from  God,  but 
essentially  like  his  Creator,  and  even  a  partaker  of  the  Divine 
Nature — the  reality  and  import  of  this  great  truth  has  not 
been  sufficiently  recognized  and  vindicated.  Its  bearing  not 
only  on  the  question  of  man's  origin  and  place  in  the  creation, 
but  on  intellectual  and  moral  science,  on  morality  and  theol- 
ogy, on  the  whole  science  both  of  man  and  of  God,  cannot  be 
sufficiently  estimated.  If,  as  certain  philosophers  of  onr  day 
teach,  the  attributes  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind  have 
no  correspondence  with  the  divine ; — if  the  attributes  of  God 
are  in  our  faith  and  reason  different  from  the  reality ;  if  right 
and  justice  are  one  thing  in  our  minds  and  another  thing  in 
God;  if  conscience  is  not  the  voice  of  God,  and  its  revelations 
are  not  trtie  revelations ;  if  human  reason,  in  its  purity  and 
integrity,  is  not  a  ray  of  the  divine  reason,  and  its  light  the 
true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  tl^e 
world ;  if  love^  in  its  purest  human  manifestation,  is  not  iden- 
tical with,  and  the  inepiraiion  of^  that  love  which  flows  from 
the  divine  heart ; — all  of  which  denials  rest  upon  a  denial  of 
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the  fundamental  truth  that  the  human  soul  is  made  in  the  im- 
age of  God — then  there  is  an  end  of  all  true  knowledge  of 
God,  or  real  communion  with  him. 

But  this  trath  has  a  special  and  emphatic  bearing  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation.  One  of  the  greatest  hindrances 
to  the  full  reception  of  this  doctrine  has  been  the  low  and  de- 
grading conception  of  human  nature  prevalentdn  the  world, 
and  enforced  by  Christian  teachers ;  a  conception  far  below 
that  exalted  idea  expressed  in  the  sublime  sentence :  "  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  im^ge,  after  our  likeness."  The  prevalent 
conception  of  humanity  has  been  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  or  can  be  divine ;  and  so  the  truth  is  disbelieved  that 
God  can  become  hwnan. 

As  a  Christian  poet  of  our  own  country  has  said  : 

**  Poorly  of  bis  own  nature  must  be  deem, — 
His  very  immortality  a  dream, — 
Whose  God^s  so  poor  be  may  not  condescend 
With  bis  own  last  and  greatest  work  to  blend. 
Though  veiled  in  flesh,  did  God  his  glory  hide  ? 
God  counts  not  glory  thus,  but  human  pride.'* 

It  is  not  an  incredible  or  unscriptural  thought,  that  God 
created  man  originally  .with  special  reference  to  the  incarna- 
tion, that  He  might  have  a  mold  or  type  of  being  in  the  cre- 
ation which  he  might  afterwards  fill  with  Himself,  and  so  be- 
come visibly  and  perfectly  one  with  man,  and  this  irrespective 
of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  man.  This  at  least  is  true,  that 
the  Scriptural  idea  of  man,  as  God  made  him  to  be,  and  as  he 
will  be  when  perfectly  redeemed,  is  one  of  transcendent  dig- 
nity and  glory,  the  realization  of  which  is  only  seen  in  the 
man  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  the  Scripture 
identifies  man,  especially  redeemed  humanity,  with  Christ  in 
nature  and  dignity,  as  if  the  Divine  Man  was  the  only  true 
and  ideal  man.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  Luke  traces 
up  the  genealogy  of  the  chosen  race  from  Christ  to  Adam,  and 
from  Adam  to  God, — "  which  was  the  son  of  Seth,  which  was 
the  son  of  Adam,  which  was  the  son  of  God,'' — as  if  Jesus 
was  not  more  truly  the  Son  of  God  in  his  divine  than  in  his 
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hnmtn  geDeratioD.  Mark,  too,  the  words  of  tlie  apostle — ^  Be- 
loved, uow  are  we  the  sons  of  Grod,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be  :  bnt  we  know  .that  when  He  shall  appear, 
we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.^ 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
inspired  writer  quotes  from  the  eighth  Psalm,  which  sets  forth 
the  greatness  and  dignity  of  man  as  originally  created ;  made 
to  mle  as  a  king  over  the  creation :  ^^  Thou  madest  him  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  [or  more  literally,  a  little  less  than  God  J 
thon  crowned'st  him  with  glory  and  honor,  and  didst  set  him 
over  the  works  of  thy  hand.  Thou  hast  put  all  things  under 
his  feet/'  This  language,  which  refers  unquestionably  to  man, 
is  not  yet  true  in  its  highest  and  complete  sense.  ^^  For,'^  ar- 
gues the  apostle,  "  in  that  he  put  all  things  in  subjection  un- 
der him,  he  left  nothing  that  is  not  put  under  him.  Bnt  now 
we  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  him,  (L  e.,  man.)  Bat  we 
see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  for  the 
suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor."  In  Jesus 
Christ  alone  as  the  ideal  and  divine  man,  we  see  this  language 
fully  realized,  and  in  him  as  the  second  Adam,  redeemed  hu- 
manity shall  yet  be  crowned  king  of  the  creation,  and  shall 
reign  with  him  on  his  throne  of  divine  and  universal  empire. 

Kotice  this  identification  once  more  between  Christ  and 
humanity,  in  the  expression  ^^  image  of  Ood^^  as  applied  to 
both  in  the  Scriptures.  Christ  is  called  '^  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God,"  "  the  express  image  of  his  person^'*  that  form 
or  manifestation  of  God  in  which  the  Deity  is  most  perfectly 
expressed^  and  this  language  is  applied  to  the  Logos  before  his 
appearance  in  the  flesh.  When  man  then  is  said  to  be  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  is  there  not  a  reference  to  this  prior  di- 
vine image,  of  the  Word  as  being  created  in  and  through  that 
original  divine  Form,  who  is  par  eminence  the  image  as  he  is 
the  Son  of  God,  **  the  First  Bom  of  every  creature." 

But  there  is  a  reverse  side  to  this  great  truth,  which  is 
greater  and  more  blessed  still.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  there 
is  in  man  as  the  image  of  God  something  which  is  truly  and 
properly  divine  :  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  in  God  something 
which  is  truly  and  properly  human.    There  is  a  Humanity  in 
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the  Deity,  which  is  the  original  from  which  our  own  humanity 
is  derived,  and  in  the  image  of  which  it  is  made  ;  by  virtue  of 
which  alone  a  real  union  and  communion  between  God  and 
man  is  possible.  The  reality  of  this  is  testified  on  almost 
every  page  of  the  Bible.  What  is  the  ArUhropomorphism 
everywhere  met  with  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  expression 
of  the  divine  mind  in  human  language,  human  thoughts,  and 
human  feelings?  Shall  we  call  in,  as  many  do,  an  accomTno- 
dation  merely  to  human  capacities  ?  But  is  there  not  also  a 
truth  and  reality  in  it  behind  the  language,  and  pertaining  to 
the  divine  consciousness  itself?  Does  Ood  express  himself  in 
this  human  way  simply  because  we  are  human,  or  also  because 
he  really  thinks  and  feels  thus,  and  the  outward  form  corres- 
ponds to  the  inward  reality  as  it  exists  in  himself; — because,  if 
we  may  so  express  it,  God  himself  is  human,  at  least  in  a  part 
of  his  nature?  The  same  truth  is  involved,  as  might  easily  be 
shown,  in  the  very  personality  of  Deity ;  for  this  conception 
of  God  as 'a  person,  in  contradistinction  from  the  Absolute,  is 
a  finite  and  human  conception.  We  cannot  conceive  of  God 
as  a  person,  except  through  the  mold  of  our  own  personality, — 
i.  e.,  as  human.  And  eiUier  this  conception,  which  the  whole 
Scriptures  warrant,  is  a  falsity,  or  there  is  a  humanity  con- 
tained in  the  Divine  Being  through  which  all  his  revelations 
and  communications  with  men  are  made — the  true  mediator 
between  God  and  man.  We  know  it  is  maintained  by  philos- 
ophers of  the  present  day,  that  the  conception  of  God  as  a  per- 
son, having  personal  thoughts,  feelings,  and  sympathies,  and 
sustaining  social  relations  with  men,  since  it  is  a  finite  and  hu- 
man conception,  involves  a  contradiction  to  tlio  true  idea  of 
Ood  as  absolute  and  infinite,  and  therefore  however  true  and 
even  necessary  to  faith^  is  false  to  the  reality.*  But  here 
Christianity  makes  issue  with  rationalism  and  infidelity,  how- 
ever disguised  under  the  name  of  reason.  Let  it  be  granted 
that  the  rationalistic  idea  of  God  as  the  infinite  and  absolute 
one,  is  in  contradiction  to  the  Christian  revelation  of  him  as  a 
person,  and  especially  to  the  trinitarian  doctrine  of  three  pcr- 

•  Mansel— Ztmtto  of  Religiom  Thought, 
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•odb;  vet  it  does  not  follow  that  thmt  is  trne  and  this  is  fabe, 
but  only  that  the  idea  of  God  which  the  reason  is  able  to  form 
is  not  the  whole  trnth  respecting  Ood,  and  of  necessitj  cannot 
be.  The  reality  or  being  of  God  mnst  include  more  than  the 
bare  reason  can  hold  as  an  id^a — mnst  include  what  shall  e^en 
be  contradictions  to  the  understanding,  as  everj  supernatural 
truth  or  mystery  does.  And  one  truth  or  reality  respecting  Him 
is  that  which  is  the  basis  of  Christianity  and  the  incarnation, 
riz,  tlie  essential  humanity  of  Deity,  or  rather  of  the  Word, 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity.  The  divine  miad  is  in  one 
sense  human  in  its  thoughts,  else  we  could  not  understand 
these  thoughts.  The  divine  heart  is  human  in  its  sympathies, 
else  wo  could  not  repose  upon  it  or  trast  in  it ;  else,  too,  there 
would  be  no  truth  in  the  language,  ^^  Like  as  a  father  pitieth 
his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him  ;^  and  ^  like 
as  a  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  his  bride,  so  shall  thy  God  re- 
joice over  thee." 

Another  evidence  of  this  truth  is  found  in  the  (heapkaniei 
or  human  apparitions  of  God  made  in  the  Old  Testament. 
What  were  they,  and  what  do  they  signify  f  Being  made  he- 
fore  the  incarnation,  they  indicate  an  essential  humanity  in  the 
very  being  and  nature  of  God.  Whenever  God  appeare  as  a 
person,  he  necessarily  appears  as  a  marij — not  by  the  assump- 
tion of  a  foreign  nature,  but  by  the  revelation  of  his  own. 
The  person  who  here  appears  is  now  called  a  man  and  now  an 
angel — the  angel  of  Jehovah — and  was  the  same,  as  meet  or- 
thodox critics  admit,  with  him  who  afterwards  appeared  in  the 
flesh.  These  theophanies  differ  from  the  incarnation  in  the 
fact  that  the  form  or  body  assumed  was  not  a  real  human 
body,  but  probably  a  temporary  phantasm.  The  Son  of  God 
was  not  yet  organically  and  historically  incorporated  with  the 
race  by  being  bam  into  it,  but  only  approached  it,  and  com- 
municated with  it  from  without 

One  more  argument  for  the  essential  humanity  of  the  Word 
is  derived  from  the  fact,  or  at  least  the  belief,  which  so  gene- 
rally prevails,  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  as  it  now  is,  includ- 
ing his  glorified  or  celestial  body,  is  to  be  eternal.  If  so — and 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  seems  certainly  to  warrant  if  not  to 
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require  such  a  belief — it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  hu- 
manity is  not  a  forced  union  of  a  foreign  nature  to  his  own, 
nor  an  essential  change  of  state,  which  we  can  hardly  believe 
would  be  permanent  forever — but  that  such  an  essential  rela- 
tion exists  between  his  deity  and  humanity,  that  the  human 
form,  freed  from  its  present  limitations,  is,  and  is  forever  to  be, 
his  true  form  of  manifestation* 

The  Divine  hamauity,  then,  as  revealed  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  rests  upon  and  supposes  a  prior  truth,  viz,  the  Divine 
Humanity  as  it  exists  in  God.  The  incarnation,  or  God  becom- 
ing man,  visibly  and  historically,  is  not  a  violence  done  to  the 
nature  of  God,  except  as  any  manifestation  of  the  infinite  in 
the  finite  is  a  violence  and  contradiction  to  our  idea  of  tlie  in- 
finite ;  but  the  manifestation  of  a  hidden  reality  in  the  Divine 
Being,  viz,  the  humanity  of  Deity.  Is  it  not  a  disbelief,  or 
want  of  recognition  of  this  great  truth,  that  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  full  reception  of  this  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  ? 
The  Word,  in  coming  unto  man,  whether  before  or  in  the  in- 
carnation, ^^came  unto  his  ovm^^  in  a  higher  and  truer  sense 
than  we  ordinarily  attribute  to  this  language. 

Having  thus  found  a  basis  for  the  incarnation  in  the  nature 
of  God  and  the  nature  of  man,  the  transition  to  the  fdct^  as 
revealed  in  the  Gospel,  is  comparatively  easy. 

Bespccting  the  mode  in  which  this  fact  was  accomplished, 
or  just  what  is  involved  in  that  change  of  state  by  which  the 
word  became  fiesh,  speculation  is  blind  and  helpless.  It  be- 
comes us  to  know  that  we  are  here  treading  among  deep  and 
awfal  mysteries,  and  cannot  go  a  step  beyond  the  written 
word.  But  there  is  one  passage  of  inspiration  which  seems  to 
lift  the  veil  from  a  portion  of  the  mystery,  which  deserves  to 
be  specially  considered.  In  the  second  chapter  of  Philippi- 
ans,  it  is  declared  of  Christ,  "  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but  emptied  him- 
self," for  so  the  original  reads,  (laurov  Jxivcjtre) — taking  the  form 
of  a  servant — being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.  What  is 
here  afSrmed  is  that  Christ  in  becoming  incarnate  emptied  or 
divested  himself  of  something  which  he  had  before.  This  was 
not  his  essential  divine  nature,  or  any  portion  of  it,  but  the 
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dieine/(>rf?»  or  condition  in  which  he  formerly  was,  as  the  oo- 
eqnal  of  Ood,  including  the  exercise  of  his  divine  attribntes 
as  distinct  from  the  human,  and  that  he  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the  likeness  or  similitude  of 
men.  It  is  not  declared  here  that  he  assumed  human  nature 
as  something  foreign  to  himself;  especially  is  it  not  said  or 
implied  that  he  took  a  human  soul,  but  only  that  he  who  was 
in  the  form  of  God  divested  himself  of  this,  and  took  the  form 
of  a  man,  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled 
himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death.  As  Olshausen  jn* 
diciously  remarks,  ^'  It  is  not  the  laying  aside  of  the  divine 
nature,  nor  even  the  assumption  of  the  human,  that  is  here 
spoken  of,  but  that  Christ's  forma  and  conditio  was  first  of  a 
divine  kind,  and  then  of  a  human.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  forms  of  appearance  and  condition  in  him,  who  does 
not  give  up  the  identity  of  his  divine  nature,  whilst  he  be- 
comes a  man,  and  is  on  that  very  account  such  a  man  as  no 
other  is." — OUhausen^  Com.j  Vol.  v.,  p.  403. 

The  teaching  of  this  passage  is  only  an  expansion  of  that 
contained  in  the  first  verses  of  John's  gospel.  Being  God, 
Christ  became  man.  He  assumed  the  form,  and  became  sub- 
ject to  all  the  laws  and  limitations  of  humanity,  which  he 
could  only  really  do  by  having  his  divine  and  infinite  nature 
reduced^  as  it  were,  and  psychologically  adjusted  to  its  human 
form.  Many  persons  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  an 
infinite  or  divine  soul  manifesting  itself  in  finite  and  human 
conditions,  without  supposing  a  human  soul  as  its  medium. 
But  they  do  not  consider  that  there  is  the  same  difficulty  in 
kind,  if  not  in  degree,  in  respect  to  this  or  any  spiritual  nature 
manifested  through  physical  organs.  There  is  a  contradiction 
in  any  case,  while  the  supposition  of  ttoo  spiritual  natures,  in- 
stead of  relieving,  makes  the  contradiction  twofold. 

A  human  soul  is  not  me<uured  by  the  body  in  which  it 
dwells,  or  by  any  physical  manifestation ;  so  the  divine  soul 
of  Christ  is  much  less  measured  by  his  human  form  and  hu- 
man actions,  and  yet  is  or  may  be  as  really  expressed  through 
them. 
Moreover,  the  connection  of  a  soul  or  spiritual  nature  with 
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a  bodily  organism,  implies  limitation  and  dependence,  which 
we  recognize  in  the  phrase  "  emancipated  spirit,"  as  applied 
to  a  disembodied  soul.  If  Deity  then  is  to  become  incarnate, 
it  can  only  be  by  a  limitation  of  his  infinite  and  divine  attri- 
bntes,  and  a  subjection  to  the  laws  and  conditions  of  human- 
ity,*— all  of  which  is  implied  in  the  language  of  sacred  Scrip- 
ture,— "Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  emptied  himself  and 
took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  men." 

But  Christ,  it  will  be  said,  grew  up  as  a  child  from  infancy, 
increasing  in  wisdom  as  in  stature ;  hence  the  soul  or  intelli- 
gence within  him  must  be  under  a  law  of  development,  there- 
fore a  strictly  human  soul  like  others-  But,  infancy  and  men- 
tal development  are  human  conditions^  and  we  find  no  greater 
diflBculty  in  supposing  a  divine  soul  to  be  brought  under  these 
conditions,  and  experiencing  them,  than  any  other  laws  and 
limitations  of  the  human  state.  If  the  divine  Word  can  be- 
come man  at  all,  or  reduce  his  divinity  to  the  form  and  expe- 
rience of  a  man,  he  may  reduce  it  still  further  to  the  form  and 
experience  of  a  child,  and  this  without  any  greater  contradic- 
tion to  his  infinite  and  divine  nature. 

Still  the  question  recurs,  how  God,  heing  Ood^  can  become 
man,  without  either  losing  his  divinity  or  assuming  into  union 
with  it  a  human  soul  ?  We  might  reply,  as  has  already  been 
said,  that  on  the  latter  supposition  God  does  not  become  man 
at  all,  but  is  only  united  to  a  man,  who  cannot  be  called  God, 
except  in  some  remote  and  secondary  sense. 

And  yet  a  human  soul,  in  some  sense,  there  must  be  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  else  he  is  not  really  human  ;  only  it  is  not 


*  Since  this  discourse  was  written,  our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  An  Examination  of  the  two  Natures  of  Christ,  in  their  relation  to 
Physiology  and  Revelation,"  by  P.  W.  Ellsworth,  M.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  in 
which  the  question  of  the  kenoiis  or  human  limitation  of  the  divine  nature  in  the 
incarnation,  is  ably  and  modestly  discussed  from  the  physiological  point  of  view ; 
and  the  conclusion  reached  is  coincident  with  the  view  here  presented,  viz,  that 
of  a  iinglt  spiritual  nature  in  Christ,  or  that  Christ  was  a  Divifie  Spirit  in  a  hu- 
man hody^  and  with  human  attributet.  We  commend  this  unpretending  treatise 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  greatest  of  all  theological  questions. 
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distinct  from  the  divine,  bat  one  and  the  same  spiritual  essence, 
which  is  both  divme  and  hnman,  or  the  idenUfy  of  the  divine 
and  human  in  one  and  the  same  personality.  The  possibility 
of  this  we  have  endeavored  to  show  in  the  fact  that  the  spirit- 
ual divine  nature  indtides  the  human,  or  that  there  is  an  ess^i- 
tial  hamanity  in  the  bosom  of  Deity,  which  is  the  ba^  of  the 
incarnation ;  that  it  is  this  Divine  Humanity  which  appeared 
in  the  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  Still,  if  any  insist  on  find- 
ing a  distinctively  human  soul  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  gene- 
rated of  his  human  parent,  they  are  welcome  to  the  discovery 
when  it  is  made ;  only  let  them  call  it  a  discovery  or  inference 
of  their  own,  not  a  revelation  of  Scripture.  If  it  be  a  human 
soul  distinct  from  the  divine  in  its  consciousness  and  activity, 
the  unity  of  Christ's  person  is  destroyed,  and  the  very  mean- 
ing and  power  of  the  incarnation  is  lost  As  Dr.  Bushnell  has 
significantly  said,  ^^  As  to  the  man,  the  human  soul,  we  see 
men  enough,  and  meet  with  human  souls  enough  elsewhere. 
The  tenderness  we  rejoice  in,  as  testified  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  under  the  type  of  a  human  feeling,  is  the  tender- 
ness of  God,  not  the  tenderness  of  the  human  soul,  or  of  the 
distinct  human  substance  of  Jesus.  What  we  feel  so  deeply  is 
that  God  is  with  us,  on  our  human  level,  and  is  drawn  so  close 
to  our  sympathy — not  that  man  is.  And  the  moment  we 
find  a  human  soul  in  him,  distinctly  conscious  and  distinctly 
active,  we  shall  immediately  draw  ourselves  to  that,  in  the 
manner  of  the  mere  humanitarians,  and  having  our  sympathy 
with  that,  we  shall  be  turned  quite  away  from  that  which  is 
the  sole,  or  at  least  principal,  object  of  the  incarnation ;  viz, 
the  manifestation  of  the  life  or  the  expression  of  Gk)d.'* 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  discovered  that  there  is  a  human 
soul  in  Christ  which  has  no  distinct  activity,  "  what  then,"  in 
the  words  of  the  same  writer,  "is  this  soul  to  us!  Is  it  any- 
thing!  Can  we  sympathize  with  a  sonl  that  has  no  distinct 
consciousness !  Indeed,  have  we  not  much  to  do,  after  all,  to 
keep  it  from  non-entity  !  And  then,  if  we  succeed  in  finding 
a  place  where  non-entity  will  not  overtake  it,  we  shall  want 
to  know  very  much  what  becomes  of  it — whether  it  has  any 
moral  character  of  its  own !    Whether  it  rose  with  Jesus  in  his 
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resurrection  ?  What  place  it  will  hold  in  a  future  world  ? 
Whether  it  is  ever  to  be  more  distinctly  human  than  it  was 
here,  or  ever  to  have  a  distinctly  human  character?  And 
suppose,  after  we  have  gone  this  round  of  problems,  confu^iing 
thus  all  thought  and  feeling,  so  that  for  a  great  part  of  our  life 
the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ  and  his  passion  is  virtually 
lost,  we  come  at  last  to  the  clear  and  fixed  opinion  that  a 
human  soul  was  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  but  was  never  dis- 
tinctly active,  and  never  will  be.  What,  then,  have  we  done? 
Why,  we  have  discovered  with  infinite  labor  that  a  certain 
drop  is  in  the  sea — ^nothing  more  I  The  sea  is  not  any  larger, 
or  purer,  or  stronger ;  for  if  the  reality  of  Christ  be  God,  and 
God  is  infinite,  what  more  or  better  is  he  for  this  drop  of 
humanity  that  is  merged  thus  eternally  in  the  boundless  ocean 
of  his  nature  ? — so  merged  that,  as  regards  its  human  exist- 
ence, it  shall  never  be  distinctly  active,  or  distinctly  known?"* 

Both  these  dilemmas  may  be  avoided, — of  either  destroying 
or  confusing  the  true  idea  of  the  incarnation,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  real  and  solid  place  be  found  for  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  by  the  explanation  already  given,  of  the  identity  of 
the  divine  and  human  in  his  person. 

But  dismissing  argument,  let  us  draw  analogy  to  our  aid,  not 
to  prove,  but  illustrate  the  truth  here  propounded,  and  render 
its  conception  more  clear  and  intelligible. 

It  is  one  of  the  wonderful  properties  of  genius  in  its  loftier 
workings,  to  become^  in  a  sense,  the  characters  or  beings  it 
creates.  Thus  Shakespeare  in  his  dramas  not  merely  delino- . 
ates  the  characters  of  Hamlet,  Othello,  Desdemona,  and  the 
rest,  but  he  becomes  for  the  time  being  Hamlet,  Othello,  and 
Desdemona, — emerging  as  it  were  his  own  personality  in 
theirs, — who,  indeed,  have  no  personality  but  in  him.  He, 
for  the  time,  renounces  or  lays  by  his  other  attributes,  his  sov- 
ereign and  independent  consciousness,  and  descends  into  the 
person  he  creates — feels,  thinks,  and  acts  in  and  through  him 
alone.  And  he  is  able  to  do  this  because,  and  only  because,  he 
])0sse»se3  in  his  own  mind  or   nature  the  elements  of  these 

•  Christ  In  Theology,  pp.  94,  95. 
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characters,  the  constitutional  elementa  and  passioim  of  hnnuui 
nature  in  all  its  myriad  forms.  He  becomes,  and  is  able  to 
become,  only  that  whicli  he  easentially  is.  What  the  poet  does 
in  imagination,  and  through  the  genial  power  of  sympathy, 
God,  or  the  Divine  Word,  may  do  in  reality.  He  may  really 
lecoine  man,  identifying  his  divinity  with  humanity,  his  diyiiie 
feeling  and  activity  with  the  human,  because  he  possesses  in 
himself  all  that  essentially  constitutes  humanity  or  a  human 
soul. 

Again,  in  order  that  the  person  of  Christ  may  have  its  foil 
power  over  us,  it  is  needful  that  we  conceive  him  not  only  as 
one  person — the  identity  of  the  divine  and  human,  but  as  the 
unity  of  two  opposite  natures.  Just  as  it  is  a  practical  aid  to 
our  faith  in  God,  to  conceive  of  him  now  as  one  in  die  unity 
of  his  being,  and  now  as  three  in  the  trinity  of  divine  p^^ 
sons — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost — so  it  is  an  aid  to  our  &ith 
in  Christ  to  conceive  him  not  only  as  a  personal  unity — the 
Christ — but  a  unity  that  comprehends  a  duality,  viz,  divinity 
and  humanity.  And  there  is  no  more  of  contradiction  in 
holding  the  identity  of  these  two  natures  in  the  one  person  of 
Christ,  than  in  holding  the  identity  of  the  tliree  persons  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  one  Being  of  God.  And  this,  beyond  question,  is 
the  real  meaning  of  the  formula,  "  two  natures  and  one  person," 
as  essential  to  the  doctrine  of  the  God-man  ;  only  it  was  not  seen 
how  Christ  could  combine  in  himself  two  natures  without  a 
distinct  human  soul.  , 

The  analogy  or  symbol  which  most  perfectly  represents  this 
truth  to  our  thought,  is  that  of  polarity.  Christ  is  one  person 
with  two  poles,  or  polar-natures — the  Divine  and  the  Human. 
As  the  magnet  is  not  the  union  of  two  kinds  of  metal,  but  one 
metallic  substance  manifesting  two  opposite  powers,  so  Christ 
is  one  being,  God,  manifesting  himself,  and  represented  to  our 
thought,  in  two  opposite  natures,  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  the 
divine  and  the  human.  And  the  transition  from  one  nature  to 
the  other  is  not  over  any  chasm  or  even  line  of  division,  buc 
clear  and  continuous,  as  tlie  transition  from  one  pole  of  the 
magnet  to  the  other ;  or  as  the  transition  from  the  foot  of  the 
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mountain,  where  it  blends  with  the  common  plain,  to  the  sum- 
mit, where  it  blends  with  heaven.* 

Christ  is  thus,  as  he  tells  ns,  the  way  to  the  Father,  as 
a  mountain  path  is  the  way  to  the  mountain  summit,  by  a  yisi- 
ble  extension  of  the  mount  of  Deity  into  the  plain  of  humanity. 
And  as  the  eye  of  a  traveler  at  the  foot  may  slowly  travel  up 
the  majestic  slope  till  it  is  lost  in  the  clouds  or  dazzling  glories 
of  the  summit, — so  the  mind  may  contemplate  Christ  from  his 
lowliest  and  most  human  traits,  where  he  is  one  with  the 
humblest  human  being,  up  beyond  the  highest  reach  and  limit 
of  humanity — "  far  above  all  principalities  and  powers,  and 
every  name  that  is  named,"  to  that  dazzling  summit  of  glory, 
where  he  is  one  with  God. 

Christ  thus  fills  up  the  whole  interval  between  God  and 
man.  Deity  and  humanity,  by  inchtding  both  in  his  own 
wonderful  person,  not  by  a  union  or  conjunction,  however 
close,  but  by  an  absolute  unity  or  identification  of  the  two. 

Having  thus  stated  what  seems  to  us  the  true  doctrine  and 
conception  of  Christ's  person,  it  remains  to  give  a  more  practical 
verification  of  it,  by  showing  how  this  view  meets  all  the  real 
conditions  of  the  problem. 

The  first  condition  of  the  incarnation,  which  any  theory 
concerning  it  must  answer,  in  order  to  be  true,  is  that  God 
shall  be  really  and  personally  manifested.  "God  was  mwnifest 
in  the  fiesh."  But  Gt)d  was  not  manifest  in  the  flesh,  if  a  dis- 
tinct human  soul  was  interposed  between  the  Deity  within, 
and  what  was  visible  without.    What  was  seen  or  manifest  in 


•  A  more  philosophical  statement  of  the  doctrine  may  be  giren  in  the  tech- 
nical language  of  the  Polar  Logic  or  Logic  of  Ideas ;  viz  :  Deity  and  humanity 
befaag  regarded  is  Thesis  and  Antithesis,  Christ,  in  his  original  divine  fonn,. 
aa  the  Logos,  is  the  Prothuu  or  Identity  of  th«  two,  including  both  natures  in 
his  higher  unity.  Christ,  in  his  human  form,  or  the  Word  made  flesh,  is  the* 
Mesothesisy  or  Indifference  of  the  two,  being  either  in  relation  to  the  other,  or- 
both  at  once  in  different  relations ;  e,  g.,  Christ  in  relation  to  the  Father,  or  the 
Absolute  Deity,  is  a  man ;  while  in  relation  to  men,  or  to  human  thought  and^ 
worship,  he  is  God.  The  common  view  may  be  represented  at  the  8ynthe9i$,  or- 
combination  of  the  two,  a  posteriori ;  from  which  the  doctrine  here  presented 
differs  only  in  its  contemplation  of  Christ  a  priori,  from  an  interioc  and  pro- 
founder  point  of  view. 
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that  case  would  be  the  feelings  and  actings  of  a  man,  like 
other  men,  not  of  the  God-man ;  and  the  dirinity  behind  would 
be  a  matter  of  inference  or  secondary  faith,  not  of  actaal  be- 
holding. If  the  hnman  soul  of  Christ  acted  by  itself,  apart 
from  the  divine,  in  what  was  roost  distinctivcdy  hummn  in 
his  experience,  then  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  Christ  loees  its 
divine  significance,  and  God  was  not  manifest  in  that.  If 
the  Divine  Spirit  acted  through  the  homan  in  all  its  demon- 
strations, then  Christ  was  only  an  inspired  man,  Uke  other 
good  men  and  prophets — ^though  in  a  superior  degree — as  the 
Unitarians  contend.  In  either  case,  it  was  not  Ood  personally 
and  manifestly  ptesent  in  a  human  form,  and  living  a  human 
life,  but  God  obscurely  and  partially  revealed  through  the  veil 
of  the  human. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  hold  such  a  conception  of 
Christ  that  all  which  we  see  in  him,  not  his  miracles  and 
words  only,  but  his  human  love  and  friendship,  hia  tender- 
ness and  compassion  and  overflowing  sympathy,  is  believed  to 
be  the  very  feeling  of  the  divine  heart,  the  feeling  of  God, 
revealed  as  directly  and  personally,  separated  from  us  no 
further  than  the  heart  and  feeling  of  our  dearest  human  friend, 
— and  that  this  divine  feeling  and  tenderness  is  not  less  divine 
because  it  is  human,  nor  less  really  human  because  it  is  di- 
vine—we shall  be  able  to  say  with  a  reality  of  meaning, 
^^  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  Ood  was  mantfes^  in  the 
flesh." 

Another  condition  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
which  reqaires  to  be  met  by  any  true  theory  of  Christ,  is  his 
inferiority  to,  and  dependence  on,  the  Father.  This  is  declared 
in  snch  passages  as  these:  "My  Father  is  greater  than  L" 
"  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself  but  what  he  seeth  the 
Father  do."  "  I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing."  "  The 
Father  who  dwelleth  in  me  he  doeth  the  works."  "  Of  that 
day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  nor  the  Son,  but  the  Father." 
Even  his  divine  prerogatiyes  are  declared  to  be  given  to  him 
from  God.  ^^  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath 
he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself."  "  All  power  is 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth,"  &c. 
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In  connection  with  these  explicit  declarations  is  the  corres- 
ponding practice  of  prayer  and  worship  which  he  habitually 
rendered  to  the  Father.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  solve  consistently  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  real  and  essential  Deity,  and  one  which  no 
theory  yet  propounded  has  seemed  satisfactorily  to  answer. 
The  Unitarians,  it  is  well  known,  seize  upon  these  declarations 
and  facts  as  effectually  disproving  the  true  deity  of  Christ ;  to 
which  the  common  Trinitarian  replies  that  these  limitations 
beloDg  and  are  to  be  referred  to  his  human  nature,  and  are 
not  applicable  to  his  divine ;  just  as  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  man 
as  mortal  when  the  reference  is  to  the  body  alone,  and  not  to 
the  soul  which  is  immortal ;  so  Christ  was  inferior  and  depend- 
ent in  his  human  nature  or  as  man,  but  not  as  God.  But  it  is 
nowise  clear  that  Christ  means  to  distinguish  in  these  declara- 
tions between  the  divine  and  human  in  himself.  It  is  not  the 
man  Jesus,  merely,  but  th^  San  who  can  do  nothing  of  himself, 
and  who  is  ignorant  of  that  day :  and  the  "  works  "  of  which  he 
speaks  are  not  mere  human  but  divine  works  or  miracles. 
And,  furthermore,  the  words  he  spoke,  which  certainly  are 
not  mere  human  words, — ^be  refers  to  the  same  source :  "  the 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of  myself."  "  As  the 
Father  hath  given  me  commandment,  even  so  I  speak."  If  it 
be  said  that  he  speaks  here  not  absolutely,  but  relatively  and  in 
accommodation  to  the  understanding  of  his  hearers,  before 
whom  he  appeared  as  a  man,  and  that  he  means  simply  to 
assert  the  divinity  of  his  words  and  miracles  by  referring 
them  to  the  Father, — ^what  shall  be  said  of  his  acts  of  prayer 
and  worship,  which  were  often  practised  alone  in  the  solitude  of 
the  mountain,  and  therefore  could  have  no  reference  to  others, 
but  only  to  his  own  real  and  personal  needs  i  This,  if  it  be 
real,  indicates  a  real  and  not  a  seeming  dependence.  Shall 
we  admit,  as  the  Unitarian  declares  we  must,  that  prayer  by 
Christ  is  no  real  prayer ;  for  he  is  omnipotent  and  can  need 
nothing?  or  shall  we  say  that  it  is  Ihe  human  soul  of  Christ 
only  which  prays  while  the  divinity  within  him  slumbers,  or 
stands  aloof,  unable  or  unwilling  to  grant  that  support  which 
he  supplicates  the  Father  to  bestow  ?    This  fact  of  prayer  and 
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spiritual  dependence  is  utterly  inexplicable  on  anj  orthodox 
tlieory  which  supposes  God  to  be  united  to  a  man,  or  a  human 
sonl,  in  the  person  of  Jesns.  But  not  so  on  the  Scriptural  doc- 
trine that  Ood,  or  the  Divine  word,  became  man ;  for  here 
Divinity  ie  Humanity;  he  who  was  in  the  form  of  God  and 
who  was  God,  self-emptied  of  his  omnipotence  and  soverei^ty, 
and  reduced  to  the  human  and  subject  state,  therefore  subject 
to  all  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  humanity. 

And  here  appears  one  of  the  glories  of  the  incarnation,  lost 
sight  of  in  the  common  view,  viz :  that  it  is  a  revelation  not 
only  of  the  true  God,  but  of  tlie  true  Man.  Humanity  in  its 
true  idea,  as  well  as  Deity,  was  lost  out  of  the  conscioosneea 
of  the  race,  and  needed  to  be  restored ;  and  both  are  restored 
and  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  The  dependence  of  Christ  on 
the  Father  is  based  on,  and  is  a  revelation  of,  the  great  truth 
that  man  is  incomplete  without  Gk>d.  The  true  idea  of  man 
is  not  a  self-existent  or  self-dependent,  or  self-righteous  or 
self-knowing  being,  but  a  receptivity  and  organ  for  the  Di- 
vine ;  made  to  be  inspired,  led  by,  and  filled  with  the  Spirit 
of  God.  Man  lives  only  (spiritually)  as  the  Spirit  and  life  of 
G^d  lives  within  him ;  be  loves  only  as  the  love  of  God  is 
shed  abroad  in  his  soul ;  he  knows  in  the  highest  sense  only  as 
the  light  of  God  shines  within  him,  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  giveth  him  understanding.  The  Word  made  flesh 
verifies  this  truth  in  his  own  experience.  The  Son,  heing  hu- 
man, and  not  merely  united  to  or  clothed  with  humanity,  is  de- 
pendent on  the  Father,  lives  by  the  Father,  prays  to,  and  re- 
ceives from  the  Father,  according  to  this  true  idea  and  law  of 
humanity. 

The  same  view  explains  the  temptation  and  suffering  of 
Christ,  as  no  other  theory  can.  Gk>d  as  Gody  the  absolute  and 
infinite  one,  cannot  be  tempted  of  evil,  neither  can  he  suffer 
from  it  But  God  as  Many  the  Word  made  flesh  and  subjected 
to  the  fleshly  conditions  and  limitations  of  humanity,  can  do 
both. 

When  it  is  declared  that  Christ  was  tempted  in  all  tilings, 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,  it  is  very  easy  for  logic  to 
argue,  that  since  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  therefore  . 
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this  is  an  experience  of  the  human  sonl  of  Christ,  and 
proves  a  human  soul  distinct  from  the  divine.  But  this 
explains  neither  the  fact  nor  the  import  of  the  Saviour's 
temptation.  The  fa>et  revealed  is  not  that  a  certain  man 
Jesus  was  tempted,  but  that  a  divine  being,  the  Word  made 
flesh,  came  under  these  human  conditions.  And  the  divine 
significance  of  this  fact  is  that  God  claims  no  exemption  from 
the  law  of  duty  on  the  score  of  his  omnipotence  and  divine 
immunity  from  evil.  The  temptation  of  Christ  shows  the 
identity  of  divine  and  human  virtue,  or  that  God  requires  no 
more  of  man  in  the  way  .of  obedience  and  resistance  to  evil 
than  he  is  willing  to  do  and  encounter  himself.  This,  at  least, 
is  part  of  its  divine  import.  Another  part  is  that  given  by  the 
Apostle :  "  For  in  that  he  himself, — this  divine  being, — ^hath 
suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able  also  to  succor  them  that  are 
tempted :"  able  to  succor  them  out  of  his  own  experience^  as 
well  as  divine  power. 

The  temptation  of  Christ  has  also  a  human  significance, 
which  is  that  sin  is  no  part  of  human  nature,  or  neces- 
sarily involved  in  a  true  humanity.  Christ  in  his  human 
aspect,  or  the  divine  humanity  of  Jesus,  differs  from  our 
common  humanity  in  this,  that  he  presents  in  his  person 
the  true  and  ideal  man  which  is  sinless  and  perfect,  while  we 
present  the  actual  man  which  is  fallen  and  depraved. 
Hence  he  is  styled  the  second  Adam,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  first,  or  humanity  in  its  actual  and  fallen  state.  As  the 
first  Adam  was  subjected  to  temptation,  that  he  might  develop 
a  virtue  which  should  be  his  own,  and  which  could  not  be 
created  or  imparted,  so  the  second  Adam  was  subject  to  a 
similar  but  severer  trial,  that  he  might  develop  a  divine  virtue 
under  human  conditions,  and  by  his  victory  over  evil  break 
the  power  of  evil  over  humanity,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
its  complete  and  final  redemption. 

Again,  as  regards  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  it  is  easy  enough 
for  logic  to  argue,  that  because  the  divine  nature  is  impassable, 
therefore  Christ  suffered  only  in  bis  human  nature,  and  so  to 
^uite  vacate  this  great  tragedy  of  the  cross  of  all  its  divine 
and  real  import,  as  the  expression  of  God's  real  feeling  in  re- 
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gard  to  gin, — the  reTelation  in  time  of  what  the  heart  of  God 
suffers  in  eternity  from  the  sins  of  men,  hearing  them  in  his 
pierced  bosom  as  Jesus  in  his  pierced  and  tortured  body ; — ^the 
revelation  also  of  the  patient  and  sdf-sacrificing  love  of  God 
towards  the  sinner,  and  what  he  will  do  and  suffer  in  ord^*  to 
uphold  his  law  and  reconcile  its  transgressors  to  Himself.  Bat 
if  we  can  once  attain  to  a  true  conception  of  the  unity  of 
Christ's  person,  and  of  the  Divine  Humanity  therein  embodied, 
all  logical  reasonings  and  inconsistencies  will  melt  away  under 
the  light  and  power  of  the  Cross,  as  all  speculations  about 
matter  and  spirit  vanish  beneath  the  tearful  gaze  of  one  we 
love. 

We  anticipate  two  objections  which  may  be  urged  against 
the  view  of  Christ's  person  here  presented,  and  these  of  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  character :  one,  that  it  denies  his  real  di- 
vinity, the  other,  that  it  denies  his  true  humanity.  In  assert- 
ing a  single  spiritual  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  if  that  na- 
ture be  divine,  it  will  be  said,  it  cannot  be  human  :  if  it  be 
human  it  cannot  be  divine.  But  this  is  a  logical  inference 
drawn  from  words,  and  based  on  a  denial  of  the  identity  of 
the  divine  and  human  in  his  person.  On  the  contrary,  we 
maintain  that  the  nature  of  Christ  is  both  more  divine  and  more 
human  in  this  view  than  in  the  common  theory  of  two  natures 
severally  distinct  and  only  locally  united.  For  here  is  only  a 
conjunction  of  Deity  with  humanity,  and  all  below  the  line  of 
junction,  or  rather  division,  is  a  mere  man.  Jesus  is  divine, 
not  in  his  whole  person,  but  only  in  a  part :  while  in  this  view 
he  is  wholly  divine  in  all  his  attributes,  and  not  the  less  so  that 
he  is  truly  human. 

Christ  differs  from  all  other  men  in  tWD  req>ects :  first,  in 
the  origin  and  nature  of  his  humanity,  which  is  eternal  and 
divine,  a  humanity  existing  from  eternity  in  the  bosom  of 
Deity,  and  only  manifeetedy  not  originated,  in  time :  secondly, 
in  the  spiritual  presence  and  oneness  of  God  with  him  in  a 
more  perfect  degree  than  was  possible  for  a  mere  man,  or  for 
the  constitution  of  a  creature  to  sustain.  He  is  ^^  the  only 
begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father ;"  one  with 
the  Father.    Gbd  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  him: 
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for  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fuUneee  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 
This  can  be  true  of  no  other  than  a  being  essentially  divine, 
exalted  by  an  infinite  distance  above  all  mere  created  beings. 
If  any  say  that  Christ  was  less  really  human,  because  his 
humanity  was  not  derived,  like  his  body,  from  his  human 
mother,  but  generated  directly  from  the  eternal  fountain  of 
being,  this  is  the  very  distinction  we  claim  for  him  above  all 
other  sons  of  m&n.  They  exhibit  humanity  in  its  actual,  de- 
praved and  partial  aspect.  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  exhibits 
its  ideal  and  perfect  divine  type  as  the  true  image  of  God  on 
earth.  And  this  could  not  be,  if  he  had  derived  it  from  hu- 
man parentage,  but  only  as  he  brought  it  forth  in  unstained 
purity  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father.*  That  declaration  of 
Christ  to  the  Jews,  "  Ye  are  from  beneath,  I  am  from  above ; 
ye  are  of  this  world,  I  am  not  of  this  world,"  was  spoken  and  is 
true,  not  more  of  his  divinity  than  of  his  humanity.  Herein 
the  humanity  of  Christ  excels  that  of  all  other  men,  in  that  it 
is  from  above,  a  divine  humanity,  as  it  needs  must  be  to  pos- 
sess any  elevating  and  transforming  power.  For  it  is  not  that 
Jesns  even  in  his  human  character  is  the  perfectest  product  of 
the  race,  the  consummate  flower  of  a  fallen  humanity,  (for 
who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  or  a  perfect 
thing  out  of  an  imperfect  ?)  but  that  a  Divine  Man  has  de- 
scended, and  insetted  himself  into  the  race,  that  he  might  lift 
it  to  a  hight  of  glory  and  perfection  beyond  that  from  which  it 
has  fallen,  and  far  exceeding  what  it  is  in  itself  to  attain  or  to  be. 
As  it  is  written  :  "  The  first  man,  Adam,  was  made  a  living 
soul,  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening  Spirit.  The  firat 
man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy:  the  seookd  man  is  the  Lobd 
FROM  Heaven." 

We  have  now  finished  the  argument  for  the  divine  human- 

*  Hence  it  is  that  Christ  entered  the  world  not  as  other  men  by  natural  gen- 
eration  from  two  hnman  parents,  as  he  must  hare  done  if  his  humanity  was 
merely  human,  consisting  of  a  human  «oul  and  body,  united  to  Deity,  but  by  a 
divine  generation,  and  from  .only  one  human  parent,  deriving  his  body  from  the 
mother,  and  his  soul  from  God  his  true  Father,  according  to  the  laws  of  physiol- 
ogy. Hence,  too,  the  soul  of  Christ  was  free  from  the  taint  of  natural  depravity, 
which  it  could  not  have  been,  if  it  descended,  like  other  human  souls,  from 
Adam. 
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ity  of  onr  Lord.  Whatever  weight  or  impression  its  reason- 
ingB  may  have,  we  earnestly  desire  that  the  comfort  which 
this  view  of  Christ's  person  has  imparted  to  ns,  and  the  light 
it  has  thrown  over  the  entire  Gospel,  may  be  shared  by  our 
readers.  If  it  be  a  truth,  it  is  a  great  and  blessed  truth,  whoee 
practical  influence  cannot  but  be  inspiring  and  comforting 
in  the  highest  degree.  Let  us,  in  closing,  indicate  in  the 
briefest  manner  a  few  of  its  practical  bearings. 

1.  And  first,  the  unity  of  Christ's  person  is  here  restored  to 
faith  from  the  duality  and  division  in  which  it  has  been  held 
by  the  reason.  The  doctrine  of  a  human  soul  distinct  from 
the  divine,  has  been  a  source  of  endless  confusion  and  dis- 
traction to  faith,  and  not  lera  to  any  intelligent  understanding 
of  his  life  and  actions.  Practically,  we  have  had  not  one 
Lord  but  two,  between  whom  our  love  and  rev^ence  has  bees 
divided,  and  the  several  acts  and  attributes  of  his  person  have 
been  parceled  ofl^  and  labeled,  this  as  human,  and  that  as 
divine ;  so  that  the  question  has  been  pertinent,  ^^  Is  Christ 
divided  ?"  The  true  answer  to  this  which  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  verify,  is  that  which  every  Christian  really  believes  in 
his  heart,  whatever  his  creed  may  be — no.  "  There  is  one 
body  and  one  Spirit^  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism  ;  one 
God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and 
in  you  all.''  Whatever  mysteries  may  be  hid  in  that  wond^v 
ful  person — and  mysteries  unfathomable  there  must  be  in 
him  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Gknlhead 
bodily — ^yet  it  is  something  to  believe,  as  we  may,  that  there 
was  but  one  will,  as  there  was  but  one  character  pervading  and 
actuating  all  his  manifestations,  whether  of  doing  or  suffering. 

2.  With  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  Christ's  person,  his 
divinity  is  extended  downward  to  include  those  acts  and  de- 
monstrations which  are  most  intensely  human ;  while  at  the 
same  time  his  humanity  is  extended  upward  to  include  those 
which  are  most  divine. 

Not  the  least  disastrous  effect  of  the  division  of  Christ's  per- 
son, has  been  the  practical  separation  of  the  divinity  and  hu- 
manity of  his  life ;  calling  his  miracles  divine,  and  his  ordi- 
nary actions  human.    But  (he  eating  and  drinking  of  Jesus 
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Christ  was  not  less  divine  than  his  raising  of  Lazarns  from  the 
dead;  and  this  miracnlons  display  of  divine  power  was  no 
lees  hv/man  in  biin  than  the  former  ;  for  this,  like  all  his  other 
miracles,  was  an  act  of  humanity^  and  was  invested  with  the 
most  humane  and  tender  sympathies.  If  snch  demonstrations 
are  above  the  reach  <5f  our  humanity,  they  were  not  above  his, 
any  more  than  weeping  with  the  bereaved  sisters  of  Bethany, 
or  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  was  below  his  divinity. 
Nay,  they  are  not  above  our  possible  humanity :  for  Christ 
himself  has  declared,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that 
believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also ;  and 
greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go  to  my 
Father." 

And  here  we  almost  feel  as  if  we  had  wasted  words  to  prove 
what  every  Christian  reader  of  the  gospel  must  have  felt  in  his 
contemplations  of  the  Saviour's  life.  We  might  appeal  from  the 
reasonings  of  logic,  as  embodied  in  creeds,  to  the  truer  intui- 
tions of  the  heart.  We  feel^  when  we  approach  nearest  to 
Jesus  Christ,  that  he  is  one  person— one  mind  and  one  heart — 
and  that  every  act  and  word  and  expression  of  that  wonderful 
being  is  Jo<A  human  and  divine; — humauy  because  it  finds 
us  in  the  deepest  and  inmost  places  of  our  human  soul,  and 
awakens  a  sympathy  there ;  divine,  because  never  man  spake 
or  did  like  this  man ;  because  no  merely  human  demonstra- 
tion could  so  penetrate  and  subdue  and  awe  the  soul ;  because 
the  nearer  we  approach  the  humanity  of  JesuSj^  the  more  does 
it  recede  from  all  mere  or  human  humanity,  and  declare  itself 
to  be  superhuman  and  divine. 

3.  Our  doctiine  reveals  the  identity  of  the  divine  and  hu- 
man in  Christian  character.  Christ  is  an  example  to  us  not 
only  in  his  human  but  in  his  divine  character;  and  since  these 
are  identical  in  him  they  should  be  so  in  us,  so  far  as  we  can 
be  followers  of  Christ,  or  partakers  of  him.  The  divine  and 
human  are  too  much  separated  in  our  life  and  character,  and 
hence  our  human  character  is  not  patterned  after  that  of 
Christ,  but  after  the  world  and  its  maxims,  after  the  flesh  and 
its  lusts.  It  should  be  understood  and  never  forgotten  that 
true   manliness    is   Oodliness^    and   that   true  Godliness  is 
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perfect  and  genuine  manlin^99.  A  tme  manhood  implies 
divinity,  and  it  is  impossible  without  it;  if  not  essential  as  in 
Christ,  yet  derived  from  him  and  penetrating  with  its  light 
and  transforming  with  its  power  and  purity  all  Aat  is  human 
into  its  own  likeness.  ^^  That  ye  might  be  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature." 

4.  A  new  light  is  shed  by  tlm  doctrine  upon  the  Awimpb 
of  Christ,  or  Christ  as  our  exemplar.  The  whole  of  practical 
Christianity  is  sumn^ed  up  in  the  duty  of  following  ChrvL 
"  Follow  me,"  is  the  command  of  the  Saviour  to  all  men. 
*'  He  that  saith  he  abideth  in  Him  ought  himself  also  to  walk 
even  as  be  walked."  But  a  practical  difficulty  fe  felt  by  ^ 
mind  in  seeing  hov)  this  precept  is  to  be  obeyed,  or  how 
Christ  can  be  a  perfect  example  for  man,  when  he  is  so  differ- 
ent from  man  in  his  nature,  or  the  composition  of  his  person, 
as  the  common  theory  of  his  person  represents  him  to  be.  Is 
it  the  divinity  or  the  humanity  of  Christ  that  is  set  before 
us  for  imitation  I  If  the  former,  this  is  so  far  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  humanity  with  which  it  is  conjoined  that 
even  the  human  nature  of  Christ  himself  cannot  partake  of  it, 
or  rise  into  its  sphere.  How  much  less  then  can  our  poor, 
fallen  humanity  hope  to  be  like  it,  or  to  do  anything  which 
shall  be  divine  t  If  it  be  the  human  character  of  Christ  which 
we  are  to  imitate,  this  is  still  practically  impossible,  because 
his  human  nature  was  mysteriously  united  with  the  divine, 
so  as  effectually  to  remove  it  beyond  our  reach  and  sympathy. 
Christ  was  not  in  our  very  condition,  tempted  in  all  points 
like  as  we  are ;  or,  if  so,  he  had  divine  resources  within  him 
which  we  have  not ;  and  so  his  sinless  virtue  and  example 
fails  us  in  the  very  point  where  we  most  need  it.  But  the 
doctrine  here  presented  avoids  all  these  difficulties  and  confu- 
sions, by  making  his  divinity  and  humanity  one  and  identicaL 
Christ  is  our  example  as  Divine,  and  also  as  human.  His  virtue 
is  divine  virtue,  the  very  virtue  of  God,  and  yet  it  is  human, 
and  therefore  level  to  and  one  with  our  own  virtue,  so  far  as 
it  is  true  virtue  or  holiness.  Because  His  divine  virtue  ia 
also  human,  therefore  our  human  virtue  may  be  also  divine. 
In  this  view  there  is  reason  and  encouragement  in  the  precept 
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otherwise  so  impossible.  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

5.  Finally  omr  doctrine  reveals  and  restores  the  true  rela- 
tionship between  Ohrist  and  hamanity,  Man  is  related  frater- 
nally to  the  whole  nature  of  Christ,  and  not  merely  to  a  part. 
Christ  is  our  brother  in  his  divine  as  well  as  human  nature ; 
since  these  in  him  are  one  and  identical.  This,  indeed, 
is  involved  in  the  fact,  so  Uttle  believed  or  understood, 
that  God  is  our  Father,  as  well  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Bat  this  truth  comes  home  to  us  as  a  new  reve- 
lation when  he  that  is  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  dwelt  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  becomes  man, 
and  lives  a  human  life,  is  crucified,  killed,  and  buried  ;  when 
he  rises  from  the  dead,  and  the  first  word  after  his  resurrection 
— that  miracle  of  miracles  which  woald  seem  to  separate  him 
totally  from  the  human — the  first  word  is,  "Go  and  tell  my 
hreihrerij  that  I  ascend  unto  my  father  and  your  father,  to 
my  God  and  your  God,"  What  does  this  word  impart,  but 
what  the  church  rejoices  to  believe,  that  Christ  is  not  less  hn^ 
man  now  in  his  kingdom  of  glory  than  when  here  on  earth  ; 
and  certainly  he  is  not  less  divine. 

What,  too,  does  his  glorified  humanity  import,  but  that  he 
is  now  reinstated  with  the  same  glory  which  he  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was — the  glory  of  a  divine  humanity, 
— the  only  diflference  being,  that  now  he  is  not  only  one  with 
God,  but  one  also  with  the  actual  human  race  he  has  re- 
deemed ;  and  therefore  they  are  now,  and  are  hereafter  to  be, 
more  perfectly  one  with  him,  and  to  reign  with  him  in  his 
glory  forever?  "  That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  art 
in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us." 
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Aancuc  U.— FREDERICK  PERTHES. 

Memoirs  of  Frederick  Perthes  ;  or^  Literary^  Hdiffious  and 
Political  Life  in  Oermany^  from  1789  to  1843.  From  the 
German  of  Clement  Thsodobb  Perthes,  Professor  of  Law  in 
the  University  of  Bonn.  Edinbargh:  T.  Constable  &  Co. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner.  Larger  edition,  two  vols, 
pp.  448,  491.    Smaller  edition,  one  voL,  pp.  400. 

It  seems  bat  yesterday,  although  it  was  some  seven  yean 
ago,  that  we  saw  in  the  publishing  house  of  Andrew  Perthes, 
at  Gotha,  Germany,  a  quantity  of  proof  sheets  of  a  forthcom- 
ing biography  of  his  father.    We  wore  impressed  at  the  time 
with  the   fine  spirit  of  the  son,  his  capacity  for  bnsiness, 
quietly  shown  though  it  was,  and  the  noble  aim  which  actu- 
ated him  in  the  selection  of  works  for  the  market,  and  the 
strong  desire  to  mold,  rtither  than  to  follow,  the  public  taste. 
As  he  took  his  breakfast,  a  plain  baker's  roll  and  a  glass  of 
wine,  he  chatted  pleasantly  about  an  edition  of  Pliny  that 
had  long  been  in  preparation,  about  a  forthcoming  work  on 
Egyptian  archeeology,  and  the  many  works  which  his  father 
bad  planned  and  had  left  him  to  execute.    But  though  we  sat 
with  the  proof  sheets  of  the  father's  biography  on  the  table 
before  us,  and  though  we  had  long  known  the  name  of  Fred- 
erick Perthes  as  the  great  publisher  of  modem  Germany,  we 
could  gain  no  conception  of  the  wonderful  power  and  charm 
of  his  life,  and  little  thought  that  before  us  was  the  record  of 
a  career  so  noble,  so  heroic,  so  abounding  in  all  that  is  gentle 
as  well  as  in  all  that  is  strong,  that  it  would  be  to  us  hereafttf 
like  the  biography  of  a  new  friend,  that  we  should  find  in  it 
more  practical  sense,  more  traces  of  domestic  love,  and  as 
plain  a  seal  of  life,  practical  indeed  and  full  of  work,  but  ^n- 
secrated  to  God  and  high  ends,  as  we  have  ever  met  in  the 
records  of  any  other  man's  career. 
The  character  of  Frederick  Perthes  was  so  many-sided,  his 
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relations  to  the  world  so  nnmerons  and  so  diverse,  that  the 
•writer  who  attempts  to  give  an  epitome  of  his  biography  is 
at  a  loss  which  phase  to  touch  first  and  which  to  present  with 
the  most  fullness  of  detail.  For  Perthes  was  at  the  head  of 
the  vast  book  trade  of  Germany,  and  the  relations  of  such  a 
man  to  great  authors  must  always  be  interesting.  He  was  the 
personal  friend  of  the  most  eminent  Germans,  saving  Schiller, 
of  the  late  period  of  great  genius  and  great  attainments;  he 
was  a  man  singularly  happy  in  his  family ;  he  was  one  of  the 
foremost  among  patriots  in  the  dark  days  of  Gterman  liberty ; 
he  was  a  thorough  Christian,  of  the  Arnold  stamp  ;  he  was  a 
man  so  singularly  practical  that  we  find  it  hard  to  think  of 
him  as  a  German,  and  so  thoroughly  German  that  we  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  he  could  be  so  intensely  practical. 

Frederick  Christopher  Perthes  was  born  at  Rudolfstadt,  the 
2l8t  of  April,  1772.  His  father  he  never  saw ;  his  mother 
died  when  he  was  but  seven  years  old.  Under  the  care  of  a 
maternal  uncle  who  was  equally  kind  and  poor,  he  spent  the 
first  years  of  his  childhood.  The  boy  had  little  aptitude  for 
regular  study  ;  but  a  great  passion  for  reading,  which  he  was 
able  abundantly  to  gratify.  Several  volumes  of  the  history  of 
the  world  in  quarto,  and  the  twenty-one  parts  of  *'  Travels  by 
Land  and  Sea,"  employed  his  time  from  his  tenth  to  his  four- 
teenth year.  Of  course  he  read  Robinson  Crusoe  and  then 
Don  Quixote,  which  filled  his  imagination.  The  mass  of 
knowledge  which  he  gained  was  partially  digested  by  the 
perusal  of  Schrock's  History  of  the  World,  and  by  the  care  of 
his  uncle  he  did  not  degenerate  into  a  mere  boy  of  books.  In 
his  fourteenth  year  his  poverty  made  it  necessary  to  choose 
a  calling  for  him.  His  uncle  Justus  Perthes,  a  name  familiar 
to-day  to  the  purchasers  of  Spriiner's  and  Stieler's  maps,  was  a 
successful  publisher  and  bookseller  at  Gotha,  and  it  was  natu- 
ral for  his  guardian  to  think  of  that  business  for  the  boy. 
Accordingly  he  was  taken  to  Leipzig  to  seek  a  master.  Mr. 
Ruprecht  would  have  engaged  him  had  he  been  able  to  conju- 
gate the  verb  amo.  But  this  was  too  much  for  young  Perthes. 
Mr.  Siegert  thought  he  was  "  too  shy  for  the  book  trade,"  but 
Mr.  Bohme,  a  Leipzig  bookseller,  was  disposed  to  take  the  boy, 
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bat  said  he  must  go  home  for  s  year  fint    The  yemr  passAd 
and  Frederick  retnmed,  almost  as   joang  looking  as  ere*, 
to  live  at  Leipzig.     With  Bohme  Perthes  had  a  hard  time. 
The  mktress  drank  too  much.    Bohme  himself  was  a  stern, 
rugged  soul,  and  the  accommodations  of  Perthes  in  the  garret 
were  not  all  loxarious.    He  had  one  little  room,  np  foar  fligfatB 
of  stairs,  so  filled  with  beds  and  stools,  table  and  trunks,  that 
the  boj  could  hardly  tarn  ronnd  in  it     Tea  and  sugar,  bread 
and  wood  were  doled  out  daily  as  to  pris(Hiers.     Perthes 
writes  to  his  uncle, "  I  have  a  half-penny  roll  in  the  morning— 
I  find  this  to  be  scanty  allowance.     In  the  afternoon  from  one 
to  eight,  we  have  not  a  morsel — that  is  what  I  call,  hanger; 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  something."    On  Sunday  the  boy 
had  to  go  early  to  church,  and  to  none  but  St.  Peter's,  and  a 
couple  of  hours  Sunday  afternoon  was  the  only  time  given  him 
for  freedom  and  recreation.    Bohme  had  a  beautiful  daughter 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  of  course  with  her  the  poor  boy  soon 
fell  in  love.    The  devoted  attachment  which  sprang  up  be- 
tween them,  as  pure  as  it  was  ardent,  was  the  only  source  of 
real  joy  to  Perthes.     Through  the  many  years  of  penury, 
hard  labor  and  solitude  and  loneliness  of  heart,  and  amid  the 
seductions  of  a  Leipzig  life,  his  love  for  this  amiable  girl  kept 
him  pure.     Then  was  the  "Sturm  uud  Drang'*  period  of 
Oerman  life,  and  Perthes  many  years  later,  in  a  letter  to  one 
of  his  friends,  attributes  to  this  boyish  love  his  preservation 
from  temptation.     Perthes  was  a  genuine  type  of  German 
youth,  and  we  should  love,  should  our  space  |>ermit,  to  picture 
on  these  pages  the  development  of  thought,  the  true  and  deep 
sentiment,  and  high  animal  spirits  that  characterize  the  young 
men  of  Germany.    His  love  for  Frederica  gained  new  freedom, 
a   fondness  for    the    beautiful    developed  itself  with  great 
strength,  and  his  imagination  kindled  into  great  activity.     He 
began  to  get  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  book  trade ;  be 
became  acquainted  with  the  names  of  authors  and  the  relative 
merits  of  scientific  books,  and  from  the  orders  continually 
pouring  in,  he  began  to  form  an  idea  of  the  literary  necessities 
of  Germany  in  general,  and  to  gain  some  conception  of  the 
wants  of  various  districts. 
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The  time  after  nine  o'clock  at  night  was  Perthes's  own,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fatigne  of  each  day's  work  he  tried  to 
gain,  80  far  as  he  coald,  a  systematic  education.  He  studied 
Kant,  Reinhard's  system  of  morality,  and  Doedelein's  Dog- 
matic Divinity,  but  most  of  all  Cicero  de  OflSciis.  From  tl^e 
reading  of  these  books  Perthes  gained  principles  and  motives 
of  action  that  helped  him  much,  yet  they  did  not  supply  him 
with  that  vital  Christianity  which  he  gained  so  fully  and  used 
so  well  at  a  later  day.  About  this  time  there  appeared  the 
firet  indications  of  the  French  revolution.  The  influence  of  the 
Jacobin  party  was  felt  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  The 
young  men  of  Germany  caught  the  craving  for  liberty,  and 
Perthes,  with  his  free  and  youthful  spirit  and  deep  sympathy 
with  the  advance  of  the  human  race,  eagerly  watched  its  pro- 
gress. But  the  extreme  measures  to  which  the  revolution 
led,  at  length  disgusted  him,  and  in  his  mature  and  later  years 
he  was  a  sincere  monarchist.  Perthes  spent  six  years  at 
Leipzig,  and  then  a  favorable  opening  presenting  itself  for  him 
to  settle  at  Hamburgh,  he  chose  that  as  his  permanent  home. 
He  was  now  entering  on  the  mature  years  of  his  life.  His 
habits  were  well  formed,  and  by  his  honesty  and  his  faith- 
fulness he  had  gained  many  friends  at  Leipzig. 

He  carried  his  love  for  Frederika  with  him,  and  in  his  first 
letter  to  his  Leipzig  friends  he  says,  **I  still  live  wholly  in  the 
past  and  am  now  first  aware  how  fondly  I  love  Frederika;  she 
is  ever  the  center  round  which  all  my  thoughts  turn."  His 
passion  was  deepened  by  a  singular  rivalry  between  himself 
and  one  of  Bohme's  clerks,  singular  in  this  respect  that  though 
Nessig  and  Perthes  were  intoxicated  with  love,  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other  were  almost  fraternal.  Perthes  wrote  to 
Nessig  in  such  noble  strains  as  this:  "You  may  have  secrets 
from  me,  but  nothing,  nothing  may  you  conceal  of  your 
thoughts  and  feelings  regarding  me.  Here  the  least  reserve 
would  be  the  grave  of  friendship.  Keep  back  neither  doubt 
nor  reproach  ;  write  all,  even  though  it  may  cost  me  many  a 
bitter  tear." 

The  story  of  this  boyish  love  is  as  fascinating  in  the  memoirs 
of  Perthes  as  is  Goethe's  love  for  Frederika,  the  old  pastor's 
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daughter  in  the  Wahrheit  nnd  Dichtung.  The  throng  and 
tamnlt  of  business  at  Hamburgh  conld  not  destroy  his  lore 
At  length  he  wrote  frankly  to  Nessig,  expressing  all,  and 
while  awaiting  his  answer  he  employed  a  friend  to  break  the 
matter  to  Frederika.  Perthes  and  Nessig  each  made  an  offer 
of  his  hand.  The  choice  was  to  rest  with  her,  and  the  rejected 
one  was  to  withdraw  from  the  combat  in  peace,  and  in  all  fidel- 
ity to  live  and  labor  for  the  beloTed  pair.  "  Frederika,"  wrote 
Perthes,  '^  listened  without  changing  color,  remained  silent  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  with  deep  earnestness  replied,  ^  I  Ioti: 
Perthes,  I  love  Nessig,  but  my  hand  I  can  give  to  neither.*  ^ 
The  whole  future  now  appeared  to  Perthes  empty  and  desolate. 
Hard  though  it  was,  ho  devoted  himself  with  new  energy  to 
his  business.  He  gained  many  friends,  be  was  often  in  the 
society  of  the  fair.  At  one  time  he  writes,  "  How  highly  man 
is  still  favored  by  the  gods;  how  love  exudes  from  mc  at 
every  pore!  what  is  there  in  me  to  make  every  maiden  be- 
lieve that  I  am  in  love  witli  her,  aud  thus  actually  to  bring  it 
about  I  should  occasion  offer  I  begin  to  speak  with  them  of 
what  has  a  deep  interest  to  me,  and  as  I  speak  the  inter- 
est gains  strength,  for  they  are  so  fascinating  that  a  man 
believes  himself  in  heaven ;  but  this  does  not  li»t  long,  I 
weary  of  them  or  they  of  me.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  these 
powerful  natures  will  so  seldom  nse  their  influence  to  make  us 
better.  If  they  were  but  disposed  how  wonderfully  they 
might  improve  us,  for  wo  are  ever  ready  to  their  bidding ! 
But  they  have  no  such  high  object*,  and  desire  nothing  from  us 
but  folly." 

Perthes  entered,  almost  contemporaneously  with  his  com- 
ing to  Hamburgh,  into  a  thorough  love  for  the  book  trade,  and 
a  thorough  appreciation  of  its  greatness  and  its  capacities. 
He  very  soon  saw  that  it  could  be  made  more  than  the  means 
of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  he  began  to  shudder  when  he 
saw  boolisellers  make  common  cause  with  a  crew  of  scribblers 
who  hired  out  their  wits  for  stabling  and  provender.  The 
whole  course  of  his  career  manifested  what  he  then  conceived, 
and  during  his  life  the  mere  question  of  gain  had  little  weight 
with  him.     Where  a  large  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
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book  trade  did  not  exist,  it  seemed  to  him  that  learning  and 
art  were  endangered  by  its  operations.  "If  there  be  no 
blower,"  he  would  say,  "  the  greatest  artist  would  strike  the 
organ  to  no  purpose."  In  more  than  one  district  where 
literature  lay  dead  he  had  seen  it  revive  and  flourish  by  the 
settlement  of  an  active  bookseller  there.  He  had  further 
observed  that  where  a  bookseller  possessed  an  educated  taste, 
works  of  a  high  character  were  in  demand ;  and  that  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  bookseller  was  a  man  of  low  tastes,  and 
immoral  character,  a  licentious  and  worthless  literature  had  a 
wide  circulation.  No  man  in  any  profession  or  walk  in  life 
ever  toiled  with  greater  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  race 
tlian  did  Frederick  Perthes ;  and  this  he  did  while  he  was  a 
mere  bookseller,  and  not  a  publisher,  and  his  life  is  a  standing 
rebuke  to  those  men  who,  because  they  are  not  clergymen, 
nor  senators,  nor  teachers,  nor  authors,  think  that  their  life  is 
for  nothing  more  than  the  laying  up  of  money,  or  the  spiritual 
consecration  of  themselves  alone. 

Perthes  had  not  lived  long  in  Hamburgh  before  he  began  to 
be  desirous  to  transact  business  on  his  own  account.  He 
needed  at  least  five  thousand  dollars,  but  he  had  nothing.  He 
was  only  four  and  twenty,  but,  as  he  wrote  to  his  uncle, 
'^  more  at  liberty  on  that  account  to  enter  on  a  great  under- 
taking, as  I  may  look  forward  to  ten  yeai-s  of  labor  without 
thinking  of  marriage."  But  Nessig,  his  old  rival,  was  willing 
to  become  his  partner,  and  to  bring  a  capital  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars.  By  the  help  of  generous  friends  he  soon  was  in 
command  of  the  necessary  funds.  He  issued  a  circular  so- 
liciting the  credit  of  the  most  eminent  houses,  and  proved  the 
value  of  his  good  name.  He  had  to  work  hard ;  ho  fell  into 
embarrassments,  but  by  his  energy,  his  tact,  his  noble  social 
qualities,  and  the  confidence  he  had  inspired  in  all  who  knew 
him,  he  worked  through  them  with  comparative  ease.  He 
was  the  first  bookseller  who  displayed  a  selection  of  the  best 
works,  both  old  and  new,  in  all  the  various  branches  of  litera- 
ture, classified  and  arranged.  His  shop  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small,  but  well  chosen  library,  and  the  addition  of 
the  periodicals  of  the  day  offered  the  means  of  gaining  a  gene- 
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ral  review  of  the  actual  state  of  literatare,  its  movements  and 
its  tendencies.  Perthes  started  business  in  a  stirring  quarter 
of  the  city.  "  The  house  which  I  have  rented,"  he  writes, 
'^  for  a  thousand  marks  [about  three  hundred  dollars]  is  quite 
a  wonder  in  Hamburgh,  for  from  top  to  bottom  all  is  literary. 
On  the  ground  floor,  book  shelves ;  up  one  stair  the  same ; 
up  two  stairs  Dr.  Ersch  as  editor  of  the  newspaper  recently 
set  on  foot ;  on  the  third  floor  Dr.  Ersch  as  literateur  and 
helper's  helper  to  Mensel  and  his  associates ;  on  the  fourth 
French  booksellers  in  front  and  at  the  back  the  sleeping 
apartments  of  the  young  German  booksellers;  up  five  stairs  a 
loft  which  may  be  used  for  a  store  room." 

The  business  was  now  established  witli  good  hope  of  suc- 
cess. Perthes  said,  later  in  life,  that  it  was  a  bold  and  ad- 
venturous undertaking,  but  it  was  founded  on  a  correct  insight 
into  the  literary  life  of  the  period. 

Tlie  confidence  which  Perthes  inspired  was  such  as  to  give 
him  all  the  capital  that  he  needed.  Still  the  returns  for  the 
first  two  years  were  so  trifling  as  to  cause  a  dissolution  of  the 
partnership  in  December,  1798.  Having  weathered  the  great 
commercial  crisis  of  1799,  Perthes  desiring  to  make  the  repu- 
tation of  his  house  European,  and  knowing  that  Hamburgh 
was  an  admirable  central  point  for  extensive  business  rela- 
tions, sought  an  able  and  learned  partner,  and  found  him  in 
John  Henry  Besser,  the  man  who,  for  all  the  remaining  days 
of  Perthes's  life,  stood  nearer  to  him  than  any  one  but  ha 
wife  Caroline.  Many  of  the  readers  of  this  review  will  remem- 
ber the  familiar  name  in  not  a  few  of  the  Grerman  books  pub- 
lished early  in  the  century — Perthes  and  Besser.  Of  his  part- 
ner, Perthes  once  said,  "  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  any  indi- 
vidual bookseller  so  extensive  a  knowledge  as  Besser  po^esses 
of  the  most  celebrated  books  in  all  languages,  their  character 
and  value ;  and  there  is  no  one  who  knows  so  well  as  he  does 
where  to  find  and  how  to  procure  them."  From  the  time 
that  this  new  partnership  was  formed,  Perthes  and  Besser  took 
an  established  and  infiuential  position  in  the  German  book- 
trade,  and  such  was  the  confidence  inspired  by  Perthes,  that 
numerous  families  in   the  northwest  of  Germany  employed 
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liim  to  supply  them  with  the  works  which  he  thought  best 
fluited  to  their  respective  characters  and  tastes — a  duty  which 
he  performed  with  equal  conscientiousness  and  success.  Under 
the  new  management  business  throve.  In  1805,  Perthes 
writes:  "  I  am  still  in  occasional  straits  for  money,  but  yet  in 
a  sure  way  of  becoming  rich.  I  desire  fortune  only  as  a  means 
of  freedom,  and  for  the  general  good.  God  grant  that  I  may 
one  day  be  in  a  position  to  work  with  a  more  tranquil 
mind." 

In  the  eflfbrt  to  keep  alive  a  thoroughly  Gorman  spirit,  in 
resolute  opposition  to  tyranny,  whether  of  monarchs  or  cabi- 
nets, and  in  thorough  allegiance  to  the  interests  of  Hamburgh 
and  the  other  free  cities,  Perthes  was  always  distinguished. 
The  noblest  and  the  greatest  around  him  were  led  astray  by 
the  seductions  of  France,  or  the  flattering  oflTers  of  German 
princes.  But  Perthes  never  swerved  from  his  loyalty  to  free- 
dom and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  when  the  spirit  of 
German  nationality  seemed  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  and 
when  the  great  historian,  John  Milller,  accepted  honors  from 
Napoleon,  Perthes  did  not  despair,  but  bent  his  whole  un- 
common energies  to  keeping  alive  the  love  of  liberty  and  the 
German  spirit.  What  he  could  do  he  must  do  as  a  bookseller 
and  publisher,  for  statesmen  of  his  views  kings  would  not  ac- 
cept, and  authors  of  his  views  might  write  books  which  should 
lie  in  manuscript  in  some  publisher's  desk.  He  recognized 
the  power  of  an  ably  conducted  newspaper,  one  that  should 
say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  one  that  should  appear 
under  the  sanction  of  great  names,  one  that  should  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  all  truly  German  hearts.  Recognizing  this, 
he  issued  the  prospectus  of  the  National  Museum.  He  knew 
that  it  would  be  fatal  to  his  project  to  make  his  journal  the 
recognized  organ  of  any  political  faction,  or  the  avowed 
champion  of  German  nationality.  It  must  be  read,  and  it 
must  not  be  prohibited,  yet  its  object  and  tendency  must  be 
evident  to  Germans;  and  so  he  began  to  send  letters  out  to  all 
parts  of  Germany  wherever  men  lived  of  whose  ability  and 
patriotism  he  had  knowledge.  To  induce  them  to  write  he 
used  various  motives ;  to  one  he  urged  the  promotion  of  Ger- 
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man  science,  to  another  the  inflnence  of  such  a  periodical  over 
the  German  mind,  to  another  the  need  of  a  scientific  associa- 
tion as  the  only  bond  of  union  in  Germany,  while  to  a  few, 
sucli  as  Jean  Paul,  he  opened  his  whole  heart  His  purpose 
was  to  form  an  alliance  made  up  from  all  the  intellectual 
leaders  of  Germany,  every  man  of  whom  should  be  a  center 
and  source  of  influence,  and  when  the  right  time  should  come, 
he  trusted  that  this  scientific  association  would  transform  itself 
into  a  political  alliance,  possessing  the  strength  and  union 
reijuibite  for  action.  In  order  to  extend  this  union  as  widely 
as  possible  among  the  people,  the  literature  of  Germany  was 
to  be  presented  in  all  its  aspects.  The  undertaking  opened  in 
a  successful  manner ;  he  received  encouragement  from  such 
men  as  Eichhorn,  Savigny,  and  Marheineke,  Schleiennacher, 
Plank  and  Stolberg,  Frederick  Schlegel,  Steffeus  and  Fouque, 
Tischbein,  Grimm,  and  Heeren,  men  who,  for  weight,  and 
ability,  and  intelligence,  stood  in  the  foremost  rank. 

Goethe  was  the  only  leading  man  who  declined  participa- 
tJDii.  "I  must,"  he  writes,  "though  reluctantly,  decline  to 
take  part  in  so  well  meant  an  institution.  I  have  every  reason 
for  concentrating  myself  in  order  to  meet  in  any  measure  my 
obligations.  Moreover,  the  character  of  our  time  is  sucli 
that  I  prefer  to  let  it  pass  before  I  speak  either  of  it  or  to  it" 

Tlie  Museum  made  its  appearance  in  the  spring  of  1810. 
Jean  Paul,  Count  F.  L.  Stolberg,  Claudius,  Fouqufe,  Klop- 
stock,  Heeren,  Sartorius,  and  Frederick  Schlegel,  were  early 
contributors,  and  the  labors  of  such  men  wore  very  effective 
in  influencing  the  public  mind.  Perthes  was  one  of  the  first 
who  tried  and  proved  the  power  of  the  newspaper. 

During  the  troubled  years  that  followed  the  coronation  and 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  property  of  private  citizens  was 
but  little  respected.  Perthes  was  driven  from  the  city,  and 
dared  not  reenter  it ;  but  Besser  faithfully  kept  his  eye  upon 
the  largo  collection  of  books,  and  when  quiet  was  restored, 
Perthes  and  Besser  were  enabled  to  commence  business  anew 
with  strong  hopes  of  success.  The  distress  of  Germany  had 
been  so  great  that  its  literary  market  would  be  dull  for  many 
yeare  to  come,  so  the  partners  turned  their  attention  to  En- 
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gland,  aiid  began  to  think  and  talk  of  the  expediency  of  crea- 
ting there  a  taste  for  German  literature,  and  for  supplying 
English  scholars  and  English  libraries  with  the  rich  fruits  of 
German  erudition.  Besser  had  passed  much  time  in  England, 
and  was  complete  master  of  the  language.  lie  went  to  En- 
gland and  he  did  what  he  could  ;  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  best  men,  he  tried  to  work  with  the  educators,  he  tried  to 
work  with  authors  and  publishers.  This  was  in  1815,  and  in 
that  year  Besser  wrote  to  Perthes :  "  at  present  there  is  scarcely 
a  German  work  to  be  found  among  the  twenty  great  booksell- 
ers at  Oxford."  The  results  of  this  visit  did  not  realize  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  either  Besser  or  Perthes,  but  to  that 
visit  may  be  traced,  we  doubt  not,  a  large  share  of  that  fond- 
ness for  German  literature,  and  that  appreciation  of  the  re- 
sults of  Oerman  study  which  now  characterize  cultivated 
Englishmen.  One  great  wish  of  Perthes's  heart  was  to  unite 
North  and  South  Germany,  Protestant  and  Catholic  Germany, 
Austrian  and  Prussian  Germany,  in  a  national  unity.  He 
made  his  occupation  subserve  this  wisli,  and  he  believed  it  to 
be  the  first  and  special  duty  of  German  booksellers  and  pub- 
lishers to  quicken  the  undivided  national  life.  He  tried  to 
unite  the  booksellers  and  publisliers  in  a  lea^e.  He  tried  to 
break  down  the  exclusive  regulations  controlling  copyright  in 
every  separate  state,  and  to  guarantee  it  to  authors  and  pub- 
lishers throughout  Germany.  He  drew  up  a  memorial,  and  he 
made  a  tour  through  South  Germany  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of 
leading  men  in  his  plans.  His  memorial  was  favorably  re- 
ceived by  such  men  as  Metternich,  Hardenberg,  and  William 
Humboldt,  and  the  Diet  pledged  itself  to  devote  a  part  of  its 
first  meeting  to  Perthes's  measures. 

Perthes's  career,  as  a  bookseller,  was  an  ever  ascending 
career.  He  lost  the  confidence  of  no  man,  and  by  patient 
striving  and  by  the  development  of  Christian  feeling  wi£hin 
him,  he  became  a  stronger  and  a  more  influential  man.  In 
the  midst  of  his  prosperity  he  lost  his  wife,  a  woman  of  so 
many  and  such  tried  virtues,  of  such  keen  sagacity,  vivid 
imagination  and  active  intellect,  that  we  are  glad  that  a  well 
known  authoress  of  our  country  has  culled  the  memoira  of 
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Caroline  from  the  book  before  ns,  and  given  it  to  the  public- 
Tlie  eldest  daughter  had  married  a  merchant  of  Gotha,  and 
Perthes;  weary  of  his  deserted  home,  was  willing,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  life,  to  turn  from  Hamburgh  and  to  make  a  new- 
start  elsewhere.  His  business  had  enlarged  to  such  a  magni- 
tude that  he  could  not  discharge  his  many  duties  without 
immense  hazard  of  his  .health,  and  thinking  that  he  could 
accomplish  more  as  a  publisher  than  a  bookseller,  he  cast  his 
eye  over  the  map  of  Germany  to  discover  the  most  favorable 
spot  for  the  future  conduct  of  his  business.  The  settling  of 
his  eldest  daughter  at  Gotha,  the  proximity  of  that  town  to  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood,  its  natural  beauty,  its  central  positioD, 
and  its  large  circle  of  cultivated  society,  left  him  not  long  in 
doubt  what  place  to  select  as  his  home.  The  Qotha  of  1822, 
was  not  the  Gotha  of  1860  ;  it  was  a  quiet  German  town  ot 
twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  its  people  a  simple  hearted, 
plain  spoken  race,  adhering  with  no  little  tenacity  to  ances- 
tral customs.  The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Perthes  has 
given  a  beautiful  picture  of  simple  village  life  in  Germany, 
and  we  regret  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  quote  it. 

The  intellectual  life  of  Gotha  was  a  distinct  possession  of  its 
own,  and  the  men  who  controlled  its  literary  circle  were  very 
careful  of  their  influence.  The  gymnasium  of  Gotha  was 
distinguished,  and  Doring  and  Ukert  were  among  the  teach- 
ers. Jacobi,  the  philosopher,  was  librarian.  Bretschncider, 
the  eminent  rationalist,  was  there.  Encke  had  charge  of  the 
observatory,  and  Stieler,  the  geographer,  had  already  begun 
his  eminent  labors  there.  About  this  time  the  celebrated 
Gotha  Almanacs  commenced  their  day ;  and  about  this  time 
Justus  Perthes  merged  his  bookselling  business  in  that  great 
geographical  undertaking  which  has  carried  his  name  around 
the  world.  Perthes  had  made  over  his  Hamburgh  business  to 
his  brother-in-law,  Besser,  and  determined  to  establish  a  pub- 
lishing business  at  Gotha.  He  was  already  the  leading  book- 
seller of  Germany,  but  the  years  of  his  youth  had  passed,  and 
having  gained  a  clear  experience  of  the'  trade,  and  thinking 
that  tlie  many  and  wearisome  labors  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected should  be  borne  only  by  a  young  man,  he  was  the  more 
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willing  to  relinqaish  it  to  other  hands.  He  had  carried  on  the 
book  business  for  thirty-six  years,  he  had  a  clear  if  not  ^  large 
capital,  his  credit  stood  high,  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  uiost  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  he  was  still 
healthy  and  robust,  and  having  paid  many  a  premium  to 
experience  he  now  knew  what  he  could  really  do.  And  all 
this,  he  thought,  constituted  a  pretty  clear  vocation  to  become 
a  publisher. 

Perthes  had  a  great  love  for  historical  study,  and  a  firm 
belief  in  the  value  of  lessons  drawn  from  history.  Baron 
Stein  had  for  many  years  been  urging  forward  the  learned 
men  of  Germany,  but  his  well  known  undertaking  had  been 
put  off  from  year  to  year,  and  nothing  of  importance  had 
been  done.  Stein  had  frequently  conversed  witli  Perthes  re- 
garding this  history,  but  now  that  the  undertaking  lay  directly 
in  Perthes's  path,  the  matter  was  agitated  anew  between  them. 
It  enlisted  Perthes's  sympathies  of  course,  for  there  was  then 
no  real  history  of  Germany.  The  obstacles  were  known  to  be 
great,  and  probably  no  man  living  save  Perthes  would  have 
had  the  energy  to  surmount  them  all.  Many  personal  friends 
raised  grave  objections.  Despite  tliis,  however,  Perthes 
quietly  and  cautiously  took  the  steps  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  Stein's  gigantic  idea.  As  the  publisher,  his  duty 
was  to  enlist  the  best  writers  qualified  to  take  the  history  of 
separate  states,  and  to  employ  a  man  of  the  highest  abilities  as 
editor.  He  applied  to  Ileeren  to  take  the  supervision  of  the 
work,  and  Heeren,  though  unwilling  from  his  age  to  enlist  his 
failing  energies  very  actively  in  it,  yet  gave  his  name,  and 
what  was  even  yet  better,  his  advice.  The  working  editor  was 
Ukert,  the  librarian  of  the  Gotha  gymnasium,  and  in  the  end 
of  1822,  the  plan  was  realized  of  a  History  of  the  States  of 
Europe,  edited  by  Heeren  and  Ukert. 

The  next  step  was  to  find  leading  historians.  Tlie  list  is  not 
so  striking  as  that  other  list  which  we  gave  X)ur  readers,  of  the 
contributors  to  Perthes's  political  newspaper,  but  in  it  we  find 
the  great  names  of  Von  Raumer,  Menzel,  Schlosser,  and 
Eichhorn.  In  uniting  men  of  very  dissimilar  habits  of  mind, 
Perthes  was  singularly  successful.    He  was  as  many-sided  as 
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Goethe,  and  wLatever  phaae  of  character  was  lovely  or  good  in 
any  one  who  approached  him,  that  phase  was  a  common  bond 
to  the  mind  and  heart  of  Perthes.  In  a  letter  to  the  Baron 
Von  Qagem,  Perthes  says :  "  Your  excellency  will  smile  at 
my  believing  it  possible  to  unite  learned  Germans  in  a  com- 
mon enterprise.  I  know  the  diflBcnlties  perfectly  ;  but  no  one 
can  influence  the  world  by  himself,  and  he  who  is  too  wise  to 
be  helped  will  never  do  great  things  in  any  department.  I 
hope  by  this  truth  to  overcpme  even  the  sensitiveness  of  tlie 
learned  who  wish  only  for  good  society,  that  is  to  say  their 
own.  I  do  not  despair;  I  have  the  gift  of  uniting  the  dis- 
persed, bringing  the  distant  near  together,  and  tuning  any  dis- 
cord of  heart  and  mind  amongst  right-feeling  men.  This  is 
the  plow  that  I  have  plowed  with  all  my  life."  But  in  the 
course  of  this  undertaking  Perthes  had  this  ability  tried  more 
than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  he  wrote  when  the  history 
was  completed :  '^  It  is  hardly  credible  what  toil  and  tronble, 
what  twisting  and  turning  this  undertaking  has  cost  me  for  the 
last  six  years." 

We  have  already  referred  to  Perthes's  eminently  Christian 
character.  He  was  a  man  who  not  only  tried  to  live  even  with 
the  highest  level  of  Christian  duty,  but  he  was  a  faithful 
seeker  after  true  Christian  doctrine.  He  came  to  Gotha  at  a 
time  when  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  and  the  rationalistic  the- 
ology had  brought  upon  the  common  mind  of  Germany  a 
dismal  unbelief,  taking  away  the  high  spiritual  element  of 
religion,  and  giving  nothing  to  take  its  place.  The  evangeli- 
cal school  was  just  beginning  to  appear.  Neander  had  pub- 
lished his  Julian ;  Tholuck  was  winning  his  fame,  and  men 
whose  names  are  now  familiar  to  us  were  then  beginning  to 
speak  against  the  heartless  theology  of  the  time.  It  was  for 
Perthes  to  organize  this  movement ;  he  felt  it  his  duty ;  he 
found  in  it  his  pleasure.  He  urged  Neander  to  write  a  de- 
tailed Church  History.  Of  him  he  wrote :  "  G^d  give  Nean- 
der  health  and  strength  to  finish  the  work;  perhaps  there  is 
not  one  at  the  present  time  who  can  do  so  much  as  he  for 
Christianity."  Of  Neander,  Nicolovius  once  wrote  to  Perthes, 
"  When  I  consider  the  strange  individualities  at  work  here — 
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-when  I  look  at  this  wonderfnl  man  of  God  with  his  inward 
dignity  and  ontward  helplessness,  it  often  seems  as  if  you  and 
I  were  specially  appointed  to  support  him." 

It  had  long  been  Perthes'e  thought  that  his  times  needed  a 
selection  from  Luther's  works,  to  be  published  in  little  hand- 
books for  circulation  among  the  people.  Luther's  name  was 
]K)pular  with  all,  for  one  class  regarded  him  as  little  less  than  a 
saint,  and  as  one  of  the  true  fathers  of  the  Protestant  church, 
while  men  of  a  colder  theology,  although  they  could  not  ac- 
cept his  views,  yet  loved  him  for  being  a  whole-souled,  hearty, 
healthy  man. 

A  sensible  editor  was  obtained,  and  in  the  spring  of  1823  a 
selection  from  Luther's  works,  in  ten  small  volumes,  was  an- 
nounced. It  excited  universal  attention,  and  in  some  quarters 
dissatisfaction.  One  friend  wrote  to  Perthes,  "  My  first  feel- 
ing was  one  of  displeasure  at  *  the  incongruity '  of  Luther  in 
duodecimo.  Is  the  age  to  be  honored  thus?  Will  not  the 
feeling  of  reverence  for  the  great  Reformer  be  lessened  by 
the  neat,  smooth,  modem  look  of  the  volumes  ?  Will  Luther 
in  a  lady's  work-bag  continue  to  guide  Protestants  like  a 
beacon  ?"  Another  friend  writes :  '*  Leave  Luther  his  rights; 
do  not  weaken  him  ;  do  not  make  a  new  mezzotint  engraving 
of  an  original  wood-cut ;  you  should  show  the  man  as  ho  was 
when  God  made  an  instrument  of  him."  Men  like  Paulns, 
the  rationalist  of  Heidelberg,  opposed  the  publication  because 
of  their  zealous  opposition  to  Luther's  theology. 

But  opposition  of  this  sort  stimulated  Perthes  as  nothing 
else  would  have  done,  to  render  the  work  successful.  He  pro- 
cured the  names  of  ministers  everywhere,  the  aid  of  Bible  so- 
cieties and  such  agencies,  and  of  his  extensive  business  rela- 
tions, to  give  it  success.  He  received  some  very  comforting 
letters  as  a  part  of  his  reward.  A  minister  in  Weimar  wrote : 
'*  As  for  us  poor  spiritual  doctors  and  apothecaries,  our  pa- 
tients have  got  delirious,  and  declare  us  to  be  quite  superfluous. 
It  is  therefore  very  desirable  to  put  what  may  cure  them  into 
their  pockets,  in  small  print,  if  haply  they  may,  sometime, 
having  nothing  better  to  do,  make  a  trial  of  it.  Dear,  good 
Perthes,  my  spirit  is  sad  within  me.  .  I  have  been  sowing  for 
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eight  years  in  uufrnitfal  soil,  and  now,  in  the  ninth,  I  am  just 
at  the  same  point  as  when  I  began.  People  consider  me  a 
weak-minded  enthnsiast;  pity  or  ridicule  is  all  that  I  get. 
The  church  is  empty,  and  the  school  governed  by  the  master, 
who  is  much  praised  by  the  authorities,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, on  account  of  his  enlightened  system  of  education.  There 
is  not  a  single  house  in  the  whole  town  disposed  to  receive 
Ood's  word.  In  short,  I  am  alone,  quite  alone ;  but  one  tiling 
remains  to  me,  cheerful  trust  in  our  God  and  his  blessed  Son, 
so  I  look  upward,  take  comfort,  and  begin  anew/' 

A  few  years  later  Perthes  commenced  the  undertaking  of 
his  life.  lie  knew  that  a  religious  periodical  was  needed,  and 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  it  into  existence.  There  were  ra- 
tionalistic journals  already,  but  tlioy  only  made  Perthes  feel 
the  greater  need  of  an  evangelical  journal.  The  chances  oi 
its  snccess  would  be  very  uncertain,  for  he  would  need  able 
editors,  and,  as  he  says,  "  Often  enough  news  from  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  mere  waste  paper  to  the  world."  He  com- 
menced an  active  correspondence  as  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  periodical.  He  felt  that  it  should  not  be  a  popular  jour- 
nal, and,  as  he  wrote  to  Ltkcke,  "The  laity  should  not  be 
preached  to  in  a  periodical,  but  by  their  pastor ;  at  least  our 
periodical  is  not  intended  to  work  directly  upon  them,  but  by 
its  thoroughly  learned  and  scientific  character  to  awaken  and 
strengthen  religious  convictions  in  many  pastors  who  have 
been  led  away  by  the  pretensions  of  science  and  philosophy, 
falsely  so  called."  lie  intended  to  make  it  a  medium  for  con- 
veying the  highest  science  as  well  as  common  ecclesiastical 
intelligence.  He  would  have  no  anonymous  communications. 
"  He  who  has  not  courage  to  give  his  name  for  the  glory  of 
God  may  keep  away."  He  intended  to  employ  in  it  his  time, 
his  energies,  and  his  substance,  in  order  to  influence  the  age. 
He  did  not  expect  a  pecuniary  return,  but  determined  to  have 
it  succeed. 

Touching  the  theological  breadth  of  the  journal,  Perthes 
acted  like  a  man  whose  Christian  feeling  was  only  equaled  by 
his  catholic  heart.  He  would  draw  no  narrow  limits,  he  gave 
men  credit  for  seeking  religious  truth  in  different  ways.     He 
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acknowledged  all  as  brethren  in  Christ  who  were  content  with 
Ohrist's  gospel,  and  who  did  not  seek  to  find  in  tlieir  own  souls 
a  gospel  of  reason ;  yet  he  determined  that  all  seekers  after 
truth  should  express  their  opinions  in  his  journal,  if  they  could 
<io  it  ably,  but  that  it  must  be  closed  alike  against  piety  with- 
out talents,  and  against  learning  and  talents  without  piety. 
Thus  was  commenced  that  famous  journal  whose  name  meets 
us  in  the  foot  notes  of  every  theological  work  of  eminence 
-which  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  sent  forth,  the  Studien 
tend  Kritiken.    TJllman  and  Umbreit,  Lftcke  and  Nitzsch, 
'were  the  first  editors.    Sack,^  Schleiermacher,  Tholuck,  Ne- 
ander,  Theremin,  and  Marheincke,  were  active  co-workers.  The 
Hengstenberg  school  held  itself  aloof.    Perthes  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  their  dark  reactionism,  but  as  his  journal  was  open 
to  Paulus,  Wegscheider,  and  Bretschneider,  he  regretted  that 
Hengstenberg,  and  Rudelbach,  and  Schmeider,  should  with- 
hold their  hand.     Hengstenberg  afterwards  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  religious  journal   which  had  influence  in- 
deed, but  never,  as  Perthes  thought,   a  healthful  influence. 
Evangelical  as  Perthes  was^  he  could  yet  say,  "  Catholicism 
rather  than  Hengstenbergism ;"  but  his  dread  of  rationalism 
was  greater  yet,  for  he  could   also  say,  "  A  thousand  times 
rather  Hengstenbergism  than  Paulus-Bohr-Wegscheiderism." 
In  this,  Perthes  differed  from  the  other  theologians,  for  the 
larger  part  thought  that  Christianity  had  more  to  fear  from 
Hengstenberg's  dark  reactionism  than  from  Bretschneider's 
cold,  dissecting  rationalism. 

Our  notice  of  Perthes's  publishing  career  must  draw  to  a 
close.  From  his  well-known  house  issued  a  series  of  the  most 
remarkable  books  to  be  found  in  German  libraries.  The  arti- 
cles in  the  Sitcdien  und  Kritikeii  were  expanded  by  their  con- 
tributors into  theological  treatises,  which  Perthes  issued  in 
book  form ;  and  besides,  such  books  as  Neander's  Life  of  Jesus, 
his  History  of  the  Church,  Ritter's  History  of  Philosophy, 
Umbreit's  Commentary  on  the  Prophets,  Tholuck's  Commen- 
taries, Twesten's  Dogmatics,  Ackerman's  Christian  Element  in 
Plato,  and  works  by  Sartorius,  Olshausen,  and  Bunsen.  Be- 
sides these  theological  works,  Perthes  published  several  vain- 
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able  histories  of  German  states,  and  several  biographies  of 
eminent  men. 

Perthes  had  in  Hambnrgh  the  reputation  of  being  the  first 
bookseller  in  Germany.  And  yet  he  never  became  noted  for 
wealth,  for  he  published  many  books  which  brought  no  re- 
turn, and  many  books  which  were  a  real  loes  to  him.  His  in- 
come was  from  writings  of  the  belles  lettres  school.  Perthes 
was  never  surprised  by  losses  in  business,  but  he  did  often- 
times meet  loss.  He  was  not  anxious  to  be  a  rich  man.  He 
once  wrote,  ^^  I  am  really  a  fortunate  man,  since  every  wish  of 
mine  that  can  be  possibly  satisfied  by  money  is  satisfied 
already.  If  I  were  to  have  a  million  to-morrow,  I  should  be 
unable  to  purchase  for  my  body  or  mind  a  single  enjoyment 
with  which  I  am  obliged  to  dispense  to-day."  He  had  the  pe- 
cuniary ability  to  pay  authors  well  for  their  work,  and  about 
two  thousand  oflTers  of  manuscripts  were  found  among  his  pa- 
pers after  his  death.  The  most  implicit  trust  was  placed  in 
him  as  to  financial  arrangements,  and  when  any  exception 
arose  to  this,  he  would  at  once  break  off  all  further  nego- 
tiations. 

Every  one  who  has  been  in  Leipzig  has  noticed  the  fine 
building  called  the  Bookseller's  Exchange.  The  formation  of 
the  guild  of  booksellers  in  Germany,  as  it  exists  now,  was  due 
to  Frederick  Pertlies,  and  the  building  of  the  Boolj^eller's 
Exchange  was  the  last  act  of  his  career  in  connection  with  his 
profession. 

We  have  already  remarked  in  these  pages,  that  Perthes  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  nearly  all  the  eminent  Germans  of 
his  time.  Although  he  made  no  pretensions  to  be  a  thorough 
student  of  books,  and  had  no  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a 
scholar,  yet  his  insight  into  character  was  so  quick  and  tme, 
his  imagination  so  vivid,  his  sagacity  so  keen,  and  his  honesty 
of  purpose  so  apparent,  tliat  he  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time.  Niebuhr,  his  friend  from 
youth,  sent  the  first  volume  of  tlie  Eoman  History  which 
came  from  the  press,  to  Perthes,  and  the  second  to  Goedie, 
and  asked  for  their  unreserved  opinion  of  the  book;  and  after 
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Perthes  had  replied,  Niebuhr  wrote  in  response :  "  Yonr 
opinion  of  the  first  volume  of  my  book  has  been  of  inexpressi- 
ble value  to  me.  Do  not  take  it  as  an  overstrained  compli- 
ment when  1  say  that  Goethe's  praise  and  your  feeling  about  it 
suflBce,  even  if  hostile  voices  be  raised  at  Gottingen."  Perthes 
retained  a  perfect  ease  of  manner  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
most  distinguished  men,  and  this  because  he  must  have  known 
liis  power.  In  a  letter  to  Miiller,  the  historian,  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself:  "  I  know  who  and  what  I  am,  and  am  always 
anxious  to  reveal  rather  than  to  conceal  my  ignorance,  in 
order  to  prevent  waste  of  time.  Don't,  however,  give  me  too 
much  credit  for  modesty,  for  though  I  am  aware  that  I  know 
nothing,  I  am  also  aware  that  I  can  do  much." 

The  glimpses  of  eminent  Germans,  which  we  find  in  the 
memoirs  of  Perthes  are  exceedingly  pleasing,  for  they  are 
very  true  to  nature  and  the  interest  in  their  subjects  has  be- 
come world-wide.  Perthes  married  a  daughter  of  Matthias 
Claudius,  and  of  course  much  is  said  of  the  Messenger  of 
Wandsbeck.  He  was  on  terms  of  the  nearest  intimacy  with 
Frederick  Jacobi,  and  Jacobi  and  his  opinions  .engage  a  fit 
share  of  the  work.  The  Countess  Gallitzin  was  a  frequent 
coiTespondent,  so  was  Stolberg,  so  was  Goethe.  The  Baron 
Von  Stein,  a  great  name  iq  Prussian  history,  was  in  constant 
communication  with  Perthes.  He  knew  William  Von  Hum- 
boldt well,  and  after  spending  an  afternoon  with  him,  Perthes 
wrote,  "  Through  all  the  light  play  of  conversation  with  his 
wife,  the  real,  actual  greatness  of  Humboldt  comes  out,  and  I 
am  confirmed  in  my  old  opinion,  so  often  laughed  at,  that 
under  an  ice-cold  exterior  and  a  keen  eyed  sarcasm,  this  man 
conceals  deep  and  warm  feelings,  and  a  lively  interest  in 
Germany." 

We  regret  that  space  will  not  allow  us  to  present  even  the 
briefest  sketch  of  his  interviews  with  such  men  as  Yoss,  Schlegel, 
Jean  Paul,  and  Niebuhr.  The  book  is  a  gallery  of  famous 
portraits;  and  he  who  would  study  the  literary  history  of 
Germany,  during  the  past  half  century,  will  find  these  me- 
moirs a  valuable  guide. 

We  have  dwelt  with   the  most  detail  upon  the  life   of 
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Perthes  as  connected  with  the  book-trade.  Inexplicably  to 
us,  while  this  book  is  passing  through  edition  after  edition 
in  Germany,  and  the  same  is  true  of  its  translation  in  Great 
Britain,  it  is  unknown  here.  And  if  it  shall  be  reprinted,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  it  may  be  in  its  reduced  English  form, 
which  omits  nearly  all  those  details  of  the  book  business, 
which  we  have  therefore  tried  in  some  measure  to  snpply. 
We  hope  soon  to  see  this  book  well  known  in  America.  The 
domestic  life  which  it  reveals  is  so  touchingly  beautiful  that 
all  national  distinctions  vanish  before  it,  and  the  German  wife 
of  Frederick  Perthes,  and  the  German  children  of  this  pub- 
lisher of  books,  become  as  near  to  us  and  as  prized  by  ns  as 
the  most  affectionately  remembered  of  our  own  countrymen. 
And  although  these  memoirs  have  a  great  charm  from  the  in- 
sight which  they  give  into  the  practical  working  of  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  branches  of  business ;  although  they  do  so  re- 
veal the  inner  life  of  one  who  may  be  justly  called  a  icak; 
although  they  bring  the  history  of  Central  Europe  for  the  last 
sixty  years  close  before  our  eyes;  although  they  show  the 
changing  currents  of  theological  belief,  and  mark  the  ebb  and 
the  flood  of  that  tide,  yet  we  can  but  think  that  men  will  prize 
this  book  rather  for  the  domestic  love  and  household  wisdom 
that  breathes  within  it,  than  for  any  other  qualities.  Tlie  life 
of  Caroline  Perthes,  now  before  our  people,  contains,  bow- 
ever,  this  part  of  the  whole  history  of  Perthes's  life. 

It  remains  to  say  but  one  word  more  of  the  literary  execu- 
tion of  the  work.  The  translation  is  admirable ;  not  a  trace  of 
stiffness  betrays  that  it  is  brought  over  from  another  tongue ; 
while  the  biographer  has  executed  his  work  in  an  almost  fault- 
less manner.  A  vein  of  thoughtful ness,  or  what  we  may  call 
applied  philosophy,  runs  through  it  all,  and  while  there  is  no 
language  of  adulation,  not  a  word  of  indiscriminate  praise,  the 
great  souled,  energetic,  practical  German,  stands  dis})layed  as 
in  a  portrait  of  Denner  or  Van  Dyck. 
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Article  III.— HINT3  ABOUT  FARMING. 

Outlines  of  the  First  Course  of  Yale  Agricultural  Lectures. 
Bj  Henry  S.  Oloott.    New  York :  0.  M.  Saxton  &  Co. 

Our  Fai^m  of  Four  AcreSj  and  the  money  we  made  it/  it. 
Twelfth  Edition.    London  :  Chapman  &  HalL 

Fob  the  man  who  can  afford  to  bay  almost  everything  he 
needs,  and  sell  very  little  that  he  raises,  farming  is  a  delightful 
amusement ;  for  the  man  who  can  afford  to  sell  almost  every- 
thing that  he  raises,  and  to  buy  little  or  nothing  that  he  needs, 
farming  is  a  lucrative  employment.  The  agricultural  writers 
must  not  be  indignant  if  we  put  down,  thus,  in  blunt  style,  a 
couple  of  propositions  which  yet  do  carry  a  great  deal  of 
homely  truth  with  them.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions ;  of 
course  we  have  all  seen  the  nice  array  of  statistics  in  the  pre- 
mium reports,  which  make  it  plain  that  corn  which  sells  for 
a  dollar  a  bushel,  can  be  grown  for  some  thirty  cents ;  and 
which  seem  to  demonstrate  that  butter  which  will  bring 
twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  can  be  made  for  less  than  the  half 
of  it  The  Agricultural  Journals,  too,  from  time  to  time, 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  argue  this  matter  with  the  public ; 
and  to  impress  upon  them  tie  fact  that  farmers  are,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  fortunate,  and  thrifty,  and  money-making 
people  in  the  world.  "We  must  confess  that  this  seems  to  us  a 
sad  waste  of  ammunition  on  their  part.  The  world  has  a  very 
keen  scent  for  whatever  business  is  money-making.  The  pub- 
lic is  constantly  on  the  alert  for  ocular  demonstration  ;  argu- 
ment makes  too  tedious  a  proof.  If  the  managers  of  the  Great 
EasteiTi  Steamship,  or  of  the  Southern  Michigan  Railway,  for 
instance,  should  issue  a  lively  tract  to  show  the  great  monied 
value  of  their  respective  enterprises,  and  their  promise  in  way 
of  investment,  we  should  view  the  tract  writing  as  both  natu- 
ral and  needful.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  and 
New  Haven  Railway,  or  the  next  India  Rubber  Company, 
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were  to  argne  with  the  public  in  that  fashion,  we  dionld  look 
sharply  ont  for  some  new  Norwalk  damages,  or  a  suspension 
of  the  Qoodyear  patent  The  hens  that  lay  golden  eggs  never 
cackle ;  at  least  we  never  heard  them. 

It  is  our  impression,  looking  from  a  New  England  stand- 
point it  is  true,  that  the  wiry  old  farmers,  who  have  stocking 
legs  of  Mexican  dollars  or  other  specie  laid  by  in  their  cap- 
boards,  beside  certain  certificates  of  stocks,  and  may  be, 
mortgages  upon  the  farms  of  their  less  provident  neighbors, 
are  not  very  boastful  of  their  profits.  They  love  to  croak 
rather ;  they  count  their  business  a  hard  one ;  they  affect  a 
tone  of  discouragement;  and  it  is  ^erj  doubtful,  indeed,  if 
their  economies  have  not  added  more  to  any  snrplos  they  pos- 
sess, than  their  skill. 

Your  retired  citizen,  on  the  other  hand,  with  some  m^got 
in  his  brain  about  pomology,  or  the  ^^  Qiub  cura  hounij'^  is 
always  of  a  very  sanguine  temperament  as  regards  profits, 
lie  loves  to  tell  you,  in  a  confidential  way,  what  his  last  year's 
sales  of  batter  amounted  to,  and  how  many  tons  of  good 
English  hay  his  reclaimed  meadow  will  carry  to  the  acre.  He 
somehow  seems  to  entertain  the  belief  that  every  looker  on 
thinks  he  is  spending  a  great  deal  of  money,  with  very  little 
return ;  and  he  is  nervously  anxious  to  talk  down  any  such 
fallacy.  Expenses  are  large,  certainly  ;  but  a  great  many  of 
them  go  to  investment,  he  tells  us.  Digging  rocks  is  heavy 
business,  to  be  sure ;  but  once  out  of  the  way,  and  the  Michi- 
gan plough  will  not  have  its  nose  broken  again.  Trenching, 
too,  is  a  thing  of  very  saucy  cost, — particularly  where  the  soil 
is  underlaid  with  hard  pan,  or  with  boulders ;  but,  then — what 
vegetables  will  come  of  it !  And  yet  the  keen,  wary  countir- 
bred  man,  next  door,  who  has  faith  in  seven  inch  ploughing 
and  plenty  of  barn-yard  manure,  who  works  early  and  who 
works  hard,  shall  very  likely  outsell  his  neighbor  of  the 
trenches.  It  is  surprising  how  much  energy  and  thrift  will 
accomplish  with  very  poor  weapons ;  and  surprising  what  poor 
tilings  good  weapons  are  without  them. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  talk  by  a  little  book 
which  has  had  great  success  in  England  the  year  past,  and 
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which  is  called  "  Our  Farm  of  Fonr  Acres,  and  the  money  we 
made  by  it."  The  book  has  not  mach  bigness  of  anykind ; 
it  is  scarce  larger  than  a  child's  book,  and  oar  readers  may  be 
cnrions  to  know  that  the  MS.  was  offered  for  fifty  pounds  to 
a  London  publisher,  and  declined;  another,  upon  urgence, 
consented  to  accept  and  issue  it  on  the  basis  of  ^'  half  profits ;" 
the  result  has  been  a  payment  already  to  the  authoress  of 
something  over  four  hundred  pounds.  We  attribute  its  popu- 
larity very  much  to  the  general  interest  now  a  days,  in  the 
ways  and  means  of  country  living ;  and  more,  perhaps,  to  its 
straight-forward,  Defoe-like  narrative  of  every  day  experience. 
When  will  the  book-makers  learn  that  the  simplest  way  to  tell 
a  story,  is  the  best  way  ? 

A  London  lady  wrote  the  book ;  one  who  found  herself  un- 
expectedly compelled  to  seek  a  home  in  the  country;  her 
children  require  fresh  air ;  the  yearly  accounts  require  a  more 
economic  footing ;  she  hopes  that  little  breadth  of  land  (only 
four  acres)  may  give  both.  There  are  a  great  many  people, 
not  in  England  only,  who  watch  eagerly  such  a  struggle  as 
that.  And  the  lady  comes  well  out  of  it.  There  is  a  pony 
who  does  service  between  the  station  and  the  cottage ;  there  is 
a  gardener  who  is  fag  of  all  work ;  there  is  a  paddock  de- 
lightfully green ;  there  is  a  spotted  cow  that  kicks  and  gives 
anxiety  as  to  pleurOy  but  finally  subsides  into  a  kindly  and 
domestic  career  of  curds  and  creams.  There  are  hens  that  lay 
incontinently,  and  rabbits  who  die  mysteriously,  and  do  not 
figure  upon  the  account  of  profits.  Pigeons  swoop  in  purple 
phalanx  around  the  roofs  of  the  homestead,  and  give  luxurious 
finish  to  the  country  experiment  in  eggs  and  squabs. 

But,  after  all,  the  question  about  Farming,  which  intelligent 
people  have  to  consider  now-a-days,  is  not  compassed  within 
the  green  covers  of  this  Four  Acre  book  ;  it  is  not  whether  a 
prudent  gentlewoman,  who  is  a  notable  housewife  can  make 
the  ends  meet  by  dint  of  curds,  and  sweet  turnips,  and  a  good 
flock  of  ducklings ;  but  it  is — whether  Farming,  upon  the 
whole,  is  a  profession  warranting  a  certain  degree  of  scientific 
culture,  and  giving  room  for  its  display ; — whether  it  is  worthy 
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to  enlist  the  energies  and  the  ambitiofn  of  a  young  man  who 
has  a  good  life  to  live,  and  a  career  to  make? 

The  other  book,  Mr.  Olcott's  excellent  report  of  the  last  win- 
ter's Agrienltural  Lectures  in  New  Hareu,  puts  ns  natnrallj 
upon  this  new  train  of  thonght 

If  you  have  a  boy  (we  hope  every  grown  man  bas  one)  in 
whom  you  have  joy  and  pride,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
Farming  was  a  profession  in  which  his  intelligence  might  find 
range,  and  his  cultivation  declare  itself  and  his  energy  and 
labor  meet  with  sufficient  reward  ?  Is  it  a  trade  which  for  its 
successful  prosecution  demands  scientific  attainment  and  skill, 
and  will  remunerate  them ;  and  if  so,  then  what  degree  of 
attainment  does  it  demand,  and  what  is  the  measure  of  remu- 
neration f 

We  shall  answer  these  questions  in  our  own  random  way  by 
hints  and  intimations  and  hypotheses,  from  which  onr  readers 
may  fashion  such  reply  as  seems  to  them  fitting. 

A  great  deal  of  good  work  hat  been  done  in  the  world,  and 
good  farming  among  the  rest,  without  any  intelligent  appie. 
hension  of  the  physical  laws  which  govern  the  work.  Chem- 
istry instructs  us  about  mortars  and  cements ;  but  before  the 
days  when  hydrates  and  ores  of  manganese  were  talked  of, 
tke  Boman  masons  piled  up  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  ;  and 
there  it  stands  in  the  little  fish-market  at  Rome,  with  better 
cement  in  it  than  our  master-builders  mix, — holding  stead- 
fastly on  its  round  shoulders  the  weight  of  eighteen  centuries. 
They  had  fat  crops,  "  Icetas  Mgetes^^  about  Mantna  in  Virgil's 
time,  though  they  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Mapes's  superphos- 
phates. A  man  without  the  slightest  knowlege  of  the  botan- 
ical classification  of  asparagus,  or  of  its  chemical  constitution, 
could  rear  a  good  bed  of  it,  rank-growing,  and  tender,  by 
following  literally  the  directions  of  Cato,  (Do  Re  Rust.  CLXI,) 
who  knew  no  more  about  asparagine  or  a  tubular  calyx,  than 
we  know  about  the  market  price  of  those  famous  shoots  of 
Ravenna,  of  whicli  Pliny  says,  throe  weighed  a  pound. 

So  old  Orescenzio,  whose  discourse  comes  to  us  on  the  same 
middle-ago  vellum  that  smacks  of  the  loves  of  Bembo,  and 
the  wickednesses  of  the  Borgia,  has  given  as  good,  and  as  jock- 
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^j-ltke  horse-talk  in  his  ninth  chapter,*  as  if  he  had  attended 
A  course  of  Rarey,  or  made  speeches  at  the  Springfield  «how. 
And  Lord  Bacon,  as  long  ago  as  when  pomological  learning 
4li8gaised  itself  in  qnaint  Latinitj,  gare  the  present  re- 
<^eivcd  orthodox  method  of  restoring  old  orchard  trees :  ^'  Quo» 
-diu  steterunt  immoiWy  fodiende  et  nperiendo  terram^  circa 
Todices  ipaarumy^  etc.,  if  he  did  not  express  the  whole  theory 
of  rotation  of  crops,  in  his  "  Nimia  pronimitas  alimeiUi  erga 
alimentatum^  nan  iuocedit^^^  and  ^^  Arvum^  grano  ex  ipso 
provenienUy  felioiter  nan  serUur.^  From  all  which  we  may 
infer  that  the  art  of  agriculture  is  not  a  new  one,  and  that  be- 
fore  the  days  of  modern  science,  chemical  and  physiological, 
there  were  intelligent  farmers  who  reared  sleek  horses,  looked 
well  to  their  fruit  orchards,  and  ate  good  aspan^ns  with  their 
dinners.  But  let  not  any  lovers  of  ignorance  take  any  unc- 
tion to  themselves  from  this  fact ;  they  may  be  very  sure  of 
one  thing ;  which  is — that  the  best  cultivators  of  any  country 
or  age  have  invariably  wrought  up  to  the  topmost  level  of  the 
science  and  information  of  their  day.  The  best  farmer  then, 
as  the  best  farmer  now,  is  the  man  who  has  the  largest  prac- 
tical familiarity  with  the  great  class  of  facts,  whether  scien- 
tific or  experimental,  which  has  a  bearing  upon  his  trade. 
This  class  of  facts  is  enlarging  every  year.  Here  and  there, 
in  the  old  writers,  is  a  maxim,  or  an  injunction,  which  has 
perennial  soundness  and  efiSciency:  asparagus,  as  we  said, 
cannot  be  planted,  or  fed,  better  than  by  the  rules  of  Oato; 
but  the  Romans  laid  no  draining  tiles,  (unless  we  except  the 
rather  heavy  bore  of  Cloaca  Maxima^)  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  secrets  of  commercial  superphosphates.  There  are  errors 
in  the  new  books,  and  diere  are  good  things  in  the  old  ones : 
but  in  all  that  relates  to  agricultural  method  and  successes,  the 
gain  is  gradual,  positive  and  certain.  We  may  indicate  here, 
as  representing  the  successive  gradations  of  progress — first, 
the  substitution  of  green  crops  for  the  old  fallow,  including 
the  whole  system  of  rotation ;  second,  the  improvement  of 
breeds  of  domestic  animals,  by  which  we  have  the  growth  of 

*  *^  Di  tutti  gli  anvnali  ehe  H  nutrieano  in  villa,^ 
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two  years  in  a  year's  time ;  third,  drainage,  which  has  made 
cold,  sonr,  and  unprofitable  lands  prodnctire ;  and  fourth,  a 
determination  of  the  nature,  proper  implication,  and  influence 
of  the  concentrated  manures.    Whoever  does  not  recognize 
the  importance  of  these  things,  and  accept  them,  or  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  rest,  as  the  bases  of  any  extepded  agri- 
cultural operations,  has  certainly  somewhat  to  learn.     He  may 
arrive  at  them  by  a  tedious  course  of  experimenting,  or  by 
wide  and  close  observation,  (»-  by  proper  course  of  instruc- 
tion.   But  the  possession  of  the  leading  principles  to  which 
the  later  and  greater  agricultural  successes  are  due,  will  not 
of  themselves  make  a  man  a  good  farmer,  any  moro  than 
thorough  legal  knowledge  will  make  a  man  a  successful  advo- 
cate.   There  must  be  a  practical  tact,  a  sagacity  about  good 
farm  management,  without  which,  all  the  chemical  and  physi- 
ological cramming  in  the  world,  will  not  be  worth  the  tailings 
of  a  threshing  mill.    In  fitct,  we  would  go  so  far  as  to  count  a 
good  chemist, — ^by  which  we  mean  an  enthusiastic  chemist, — 
the  worst  possible  material  to  make  a  good  fS&rmer  ofl     And 
why?    Because  he  counts  science  better  than  a  crop.    He 
would  rather  put  an  acre  of  com  under  a  glass  receiver,  (if  he 
could  get  it  there,  and  see  it  wilt,  and  shrivel,  and  turn  to  ash, 
than  to  harvest  ninety  bushels  to  the  acre  of  well-tipped  ears. 
He  would  starve  the  best  rank  of  cabbages  that  ever  headed, 
if  he  could  only  induce  them  to  steal  a  little  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  as  they  steal  carbon.    The  combustion  that  supplies 
life  bears  no  comparison  in  value  (in  his  estimate)  to  the  com- 
bustion that  supplies  a  dainty  modicum  of  ash.    Again,  mate- 
rials which  are  alike  in  the  eye  of  the  chemist,  being  identical 
in  the  elements  of  their  composition,  may  be  totally  unlike  in 
their  influences  upon  vegetation,  and  in  the  practical  uses  to 
which  they  may  be  applied.    8tarch  and  cellulose,  for  instance, 
(if  we  do  not  mistake,)  are  identical  in  composition :  and  yet, 
wliile  starch  makes  up  much  of  the  nutritive  matter  in  certain 
sorts  of  food,  it  must  be  a  very  hungry  man  that  would  thrive 
on  cellulose :  the  one  only  stiffens  our  diirt  collars,  and  the 
other  stiffens  the  grandest  pine  trees  on  the  Norwegian  hills. 
In  saying  this,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  undervalue  the  im- 
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portance  of  chemical  investigation  as  related  to  agricultural 
progress :  we  beg  to  give  here  full  praise  to  the  admirable 
lectures  of  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  reports  before  us ;  they  were 
essentially  the  right  lectures,  in  the  right  place,  and  to  the 
right  sort  of  hearers.  But  Mr.  Johnson,  uniting  sagacity 
with  his  scientific  attainment,  knows  tall  well  that  he  can  fur- 
Dish  no  formula  to  any  raw,  earnest  young  fellow  from  the 
country,  in  virtue  of  which  he  may  make  thirty  bushels  of  rye 
to  the  acre,  as  unerringly  as  the  professor  throws  down  a  pre- 
cipitate in  lime  water,  with  a  puff  of  carbonic  acid.  He 
knows  that  very  many  of  the  relations  of  chemical  law  to 
vegetation,  and  to  animal  nutrition,  are  still  undetermined  ; 
and  furthermore,  he  knows  that  not  only  chemical  laws,  but 
laws  of  physiology,  of  meteorology,  and  laws  of  order,  too, 
and  of  economy,  have  their  bearing  upon  good  farm  manage- 
ment. A  man  can  no  more  grow  a  good  crop  of  Swedes  be- 
cause he  has  listened  to  a  good  course  on  chemistry,  than  he 
can  make  a  good  wheelbarrow  because  he  has  listened  to  a  good 
course  on  industrial  mechanics.  But  he  will  learn  from  a  good 
course  if  he  has  kept  his  ears  open  and  his  brain  active, — how 
tJ>  prevent  waste,  in  a  hundred  ways, — ^how  to  regulate  the 
fermentation  of  his  manure  heap, — ^how  to  vary  the  feed  of 
his  cattle,  and  when  to  rack  his  cider.  The  investigations  of 
the  laboratory  will,  moreover,  be  furnishing  him  from  time  to 
time  a  stock  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  fertilizers  of  commerce, 
which  it  is  very  important  he  should  possess,  and  which  he 
could  gain  for  himself,  if  ho  gained  them  at  all,  only  by  tedi- 
ous and  costly  experiment. 

Mr.  Johnson,  as  we  had  ourselves  good  occasion  to  know, 
and  as  we  see  from  the  Beports  before  us,  did  a  much  better 
thing  than  to  give  his  agricultural  hearers  purely  chemical 
lectures;  ha  made  them  eminently  farm  lectures.  He  tells 
us  that  the  majority  of  lands  need  thorough  working  much 
more  than  they  need  any  added  chemical  food.  He  insists 
npon  proper  mechanical  condition,  not  only  of  the  soil  itself, 
but  of  fertilizers.  Plants  have  small  mouths,  and  are  fine 
eaters :  a  careful  nurse  will  humor  their  appetites.  Indeed, 
it  will  be  well  if  some  ingenious  mechanic  could  contrive 
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some  economic  way  of  tritarating  for  tis  the  whole  gross  con- 
tents of  a  farm  yard :  we  have  no  donbt  that  the  efficacy  of 
the  manure  pile  might  be  increased  in  this  way  three  fold. 
Again,  the  direct  mechanical  effect  of  different  dressings  is 
not  understated  in  the  lectures ;  a  purely  scientific  man  might 
almost  be  pardoned  for  ignoring  such  effect  Yet  it  ia  impor- 
tant that  the  farmer  be  familiar  with  this  fact.  It  explains  tite 
occasional  happy  action  of  manures  which  analysis  shows  Ui 
be  almost  valueless.  The  vine  growers  of  Medoc  claim  a 
great  virtue  for  the  pebbly  debris  which  wholly  screens  even 
the  famous  vineyard  of  Lafitte.  Doubtless  they  have  reason ; 
yet  the  pebbles  would  hardly  supply  aliment  to  a  com  crop. 
The  pondrette  of  the  famous  Lodi  Company  is  notoriously 
lacking  in  chemical  fatness,  yet  a  good  handful  of  it  will  not 
unfrequently  bring  a  yellow  blade  of  fresh  sprouting  corn  to 
its  color.  The  strawy  sweepings  of  a  town  stable,  which  ad- 
venturous farmers  buy  under  the  title  of  manure,  if  applied 
as  top-dressing,  owes  half  its  eflSciency  to  the  kindly  mulch  it 
offers  to  the  delicate  grass  roots. 

Should  a  farmer  know  of  botany?  Bomewhat  donbtless; 
he  cannot  treat  an  animal  well,  and  with  intelligent  kindness, 
except  he  know  its  habits;  how  then  with  a  plant?  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  essential  that  he  know  enough  of  this  science  to 
describe  a  flower  accurately;  though  this  may  serve  him  a 
good  turn  in  case  he  has  occasion  to  demand  information  of  an 
expert ;  but  it  is  important  that  he  know  all  the  general  facts 
about  the  structure  of  his  crop  plants,  their  relative  tenacity 
of  life,  the  laws  of  their  germination,  and  their  hybridization. 
He  wants  to  know  how  he  shall  distinguish  different  grasses, 
at  what  stage  of  development  he  may  cut  them  with  least  in- 
jury to  the  root — ^why  one  may  be  cut  short  and  another 
long — why  one  shrinks  little  and  another  very  much.  He 
wants  a  clear  and  plain  reason  why  he  should  prune  his  trees 
in  one  month,  and  not  in  another ;  why  he  should  cut  his  posts 
at  one  season  rather  than  another;  why  he  should  bud  in  Au- 
gust and  not  in  June.  Again,  he  wants  to  learn  not  only  how 
to  cherish,  but  how  to  destroy.  The  botanist  must  explain  to 
him  why  the  Canada  thistle,  and  the  wild  carrot,  and  the  Johns- 
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wort,  thrive  so  heroically  in  spite  of  bad  treatment:  he 
wishes  to  learn  their  weak  points ;  where  lies  the  heel  of  these 
Greeks ;  what  degree  of  heat  in  the  compost  pile  will  destroy 
the  germinating  power  of  seeds  ;  and  is  the  law  of  one  seed 
the  law  of  another  seed  J  All  this  botany  must  tell,  and  is 
willing  to  tell ;  and  farmers  should  be  willing  to  listen. 

Again«  we  commend  to  the  purveyors  of  the  "  Yale  Agri- 
cultural Course,"  the  importance  of  providing  a  little  agi-i- 
cultnral-demonstrative  anatomy.  Farmers  want  to  know  how 
their  animals  are  built,  where  the  bones  lie,  and  what  are 
their  ofiSces;  they  want  some  hints  by  which  to  determine  the 
nature  of  this  lameness  or  that  lameness,  and  to  provide  an 
alleviation.  In  America,  we  are  far  behind  hand  in  all  th^t 
regards  the  veterinary  art.  A  few  horse-jockeys  engross  it ; 
and  a  little  cant  about  splints  and  spavins  and  ring-bones, 
(which  is  always  a  lie  if  you  are  selling,  and  not  half  the  truth, 
if  you  are  buying,)  measures  it.  From  Connecticut  they  send 
to  Massachusetts  to  determine  if  a  cow  has  the  pleuro  ;  and 
the  Doctors*  dixit  leaves  the  matter  darker  than  ever.  Touatt 
is  very  well — for  a  book.  But  doctoring  by  a  book,  is  very 
much  like  manuring  with  Professor  Mapes:  it  may  do;  it 
may  not  do. 

And  now,  supposing  all  is  said  that  might  be  said  of  the  sci- 
ences related  to  agriculture ;  supposing  the  neophyte  to  be 
possessed  of  all  the  more  important  scientific  facts  bearing 
upon  his  occupation,  there  still  remains  for  his  consideration 
the  business  of  Farming.  And  a  very  awkward  and  expensive 
business  it  will  be  to  him,  if  he  brings  only  a  little  smattering 
of  Chemistry  and  Botany  to  aid  him  in  the  mastery  of  it  He 
has  his  house  to  build  may  be ;  at  any  rate,  he  has  his  system 
to  decide  upon,  his  labor  to  engage  and  direct,  his  stock  and 
implements  to  buy ;  and  then — his  crops  to  sell,  his  bills  to  pay, 
and  his  books  to  balance.  Superphosphates,  and  Mr.  Quin- 
cey's  eulogy  on  American  farmers,  won't  help  him  much  at 
these  things.  Money  may ;  indeed,  no  farmer  can  start  fairly 
without  it.  We  will,  therefore,  suppose  our  young  friend, 
equipped  with  the  due  scientific  courses  and  moderate  funds : 
Dana's  Muck  Manual,  and  Youatt,  and  Stephens's  Farm-book, 
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and  Liebig's  Letters,  with  Johnson's  Mack  Report,  and  files 
of  the  Country  Gentleman  and  Homestead,  are  on  hia  shelTes. 
He  looks  with  dae  commiseration  upon  the  old-£nhioned  people 
about  him  who  manure  their  com  in  the  hill,  and  who  never 
heard  of  Mechi  or  Mr.  Lawes,  He  fits  up  his  bams  ;  he  bnjB 
a  few  calves  out  of  the  sleek  flock  of  Mr.  Thome,  which,  if 
they  live,  will  some  day  come  to  the  Herd-book  I  (If  one  £dls 
sick,  he  consults  Youait ;  he  physics  by  Yonatt,  and,  ten  to 
one,  he  kills  by  Youatt) 

Of  course  he  has  all  the  best  implements,  and  a  ^  swate 
broth "  of  a  man  in  charge.  The  ^^  swate  broth "  breaks  the 
new  Michigan  plou^  on  the  second  bout  around  the  field ; 
this  is  bad,  but  seems  a  natural  accident,  where  the  stones  are 
fixed,  and  (as  stones  are  apt  to  be)  hard.  Hiey  can  be  dug 
out ;  that  is  expensive.  A  rare  seed  com  is  secured ;  we  will 
say  Wyandotte,  which  gives  fifteen  ears  to  a  hill,  and  is  volu- 
minously presented  in  a  late  Patent  Office  Beport  It  most 
have  due  enrichment ;  what  is  quicker  than  guano  I  And  the 
^^  swate  broth  "  gives  the  seed  a  strong  steep  of  Peruvian  ;  it 
comes  out  ^'  hulled  com,"  parboiled,  chemically  stewed.  This 
is  bad,  but  seems  inevitable.  Borne  fine  morning  the  butter 
will  not  come ;  and  the  neophyte  reads  to  the  maid  a  chapter 
out  of  Flint,  (on  Dairies ;)  and  the  maid  says  ^^  oh,''  and 
^^  shnre,"  and  *^  indade,"  but  at  the  end  is  fiintier  than  ever, 
and  ^^  niver  see  the  like  o'  sich  crame."  Will  Youatt,  per- 
haps, physic  tlie  cows  into  more  malleable  returns  i  Then  the 
hedge  plants  which  have  been  so  unhesitatingly  reccmimeuded, 
(Patent  Office  Beports  again,)  are  all  eaten  off  some  brisk 
winter  by  the  field  mice.  The  field  upon  the  hill-side  which 
some  eminent  professor  has  analyzed,  and  declared  to  contain 
large  resources  for  the  development  of  pectic  acid,  and  there- 
fore charmingly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Bonne  de  Jersey 
pears,  shoots  up  all  over  in  mulleins.  What  wretch  has  been 
sowing  mullein  seed  in  the  dark  I  This  is  bad  again,  but  seems 
inevitable. 

Finally,  and  this  is  a  finality  that  every  beginner  hopes  for 
some  day,  comes  the  time  of  sales.  But  the  buyers  are  not 
urgent ;  they  do  not  throng  at  his  door  in  coaches ;  the  Thom- 
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dale  calves,  doctored  accordinii:  to  Touatt,  and  booked  by  Mr. 
Allen,  are  on  hand.  The  prices  named,  viewing  the  cost  and 
care  and  "  attention  to  the  albnmenoids  and  bone  material "  in 
the  food,  are  ignominiously  smalL  There  may  be  a  little 
doubt  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  phosphates  which  have  gone 
to  make  a  given  crop,  or  of  the  carbo-hydrates  which  have  gone 
to  build  up  fat  and  lean ;  but  if  the  beginner  have  only  an 
elemental  knowledge  of  arithmetical  science,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  as  to  the  amount  of  money  that  has  gone  the  same 
Mray. 

The  profit  and  loss  account  is  against  him ;  largely,  ponder- 
ously against  him.  He  looks  with  feelings  of  less  commisera- 
tion upon  his  old  fashioned  neighbor,  who  sells  his  sweet-bread 
and  eats  the  liver, — who  manures  his  com  in  the  hill,  and  who 
never  heard  of  Mr.  Mechi,  or  of  Mr.  Lawes. 

This  is  bad,  and  seems  inevitable.    But  is  it  so? 

We  have  written  this  not  in  way  of  discouragement,  but 
to  show — what  too  many  agricultural  writers  and  talkers  are 
prone  to  forget — ^that  business  tact,  and  energy,  and  shrewd- 
i^ess  are,  after  all,  at  the  bottom  of  all  good  farm  manage- 
ment There  must  be  system,  there  must  be  prudence,  there 
must  be  executive  capacity ;  and  without  them,  all  the  geo- 
logic, chemic,  or  other  knowledges  will  be  like  the  dry  shreds 
of  exegetioal  learning  to  a  preacher  who  has  no  fire  of  faith 
flaming  in  his  soul. 

There  are  certain  disabilities  which  are  peculiar  to  Ameri- 
can farming,  upon  which  we  shall  venture  one  or  two  observa- 
tions. First,  however,  let  us  distinguish  clearly  between 
farming  in  an  old  and  civilized  country,  where  previous  waste 
is  to  be  made  good — where  difSculties  are  to  be  overcome  by 
skill  and  science,  and  farming  upon  a  virgin  soil,  like  some  of 
our  western  prairies,  where  the  seed  com  is  thrown  with  the 
furrow,  the  field  left  until  harvest,  the  larger  ears  snatched 
away,  and  a  drove  of  hogs  turned  in  for  gleaning.  Such 
grain  growing  does  not  merit  the  name  of  farming.  What 
have  such  corn-makers  to  do  with  phosphates  and  trenching? 
What  have  the  Kanakas  of  Honolulu,  who  pluck  bread  fruit 
from  wild  trees  for  lunch,  to  do  with  grafting  and  Dr.  Good- 
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riches  carcnlio  hammers  and  bed  frames  ?  With  what  iDdSua- 
ble  scorn  these  swart  fellows  would  look  upon  an  antumnal 
gathering  of  pomologtcal  old  gentlemen,  tasting  thin  slips  of 
pears,  and  laying  down  the  law  for  humbler  men's  stomachs 
with  tlieir  "  good  "  and  "  best  ?"  When  we  speak  of  farming, 
then,  we  speak  of  farming  that  demands,  and  that  warrants, 
skillful  management ;  management  that  shall  not  only  carry 
land  to  its  top  limit  of  producing  power,  but  hold  it  there; 
hold  it  there  by  system,  by  diversion  of  employ,  by  thoroogfa 
tillage,  by  every  resource  which  a  sound  science  suggests  and 
a  trusty  experience  confirms. 

We  hinted  at  American  disabilities :  first  of  all  is  the  labor 
question.  Labor  is  dear,  and  it  is  untaught  Americans  are 
apt  and  dexterous,  but  American  laborers  are  not  to  be  fonnd  ; 
or,  if  found,  they  are  too  often  the  tailings  of  the  crowd  which 
is  pressing  the  steam  plough  into  the  fat  breadth  of  Illinois. 
American  blood  is  fast,  and  fast  blood  is  impatient  with  a  hoe 
among  small  carrots.  It  b  well  enough  that  blood  is  so  £sst 
and  hopes  so  talL  These  tell  grandly  in  certiun  directions, 
but  they  are  not  available  for  working  over  a  heap  of  compost. 
Tlie  American  eagle  is  a  fine  bird,  but  he  does  not  consume 
grasshoppers  like  a  turkey. 

We  fall  back,  then,  upon  the  Irish.  These  demand  high 
wages,  and  are  uncouth,  but  willing  and  attentive  to  orders. 
They  are  untaught,  save  with  the  spade,  the  flail,  and  the 
sickle;  and  if  apt  and  industrious,  when  once  fully  tanght, 
they  buy  their  own  homesteads  and  become  stiff  competitors. 
Germans  are  good  farm  laborers ;  but  they  too  grow  into  the 
American  passion  of  unrest,  and  change  their  condition.  As 
for  the  race  of  dairy-maids,  we  know  of  it  now  only  through 
certain  gilt-edged  books,  adapted  to  children.  The  American 
girls  of  the  country  are  playing  the  piano,  or  working  at 
Lowell.  The  Irish  ones  are  trying  silks,  trusting  to  become 
(as  they  very  likely  will)  the  wives  of  New  York  Common 
Counciimen,  and  the  entertainers  of  Celestial  visitors  at  a 
seventy  thousand  dollar  ball. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  the  country,  who  is 
also  a  large  landholder  and  sagacious  manager,  told  as,  some 
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three  years  gone,  that  be  bad  given  over  all  hopes  of  growing 
any  farm  crops  at  a  profit,  by  reason  of  the  cost  of  labor  and 
lack  of  trustworthiness  in  the  laborers.  Yet  we  shrewdly 
suspect  that  if  the  Doctor  had  given  one-half  the  attention  to 
his  ^^ hands"  which  he  gave  to  his  physiological  studies  and 
his  celestial  photography,  the  case  would  have  been  diflferent. 
We  are  glad  the  chemist  failed  for  such  reason;  the  farm 
world  can  spare  Dr.  Draper  to  science,  better  than  science  can 
spare  Dr.  Draper  to  farming. 

Farm  labor,  to  be  effective,  must  have  the  personal  oversight 
of  the  master.  "We  cannot  "3<^b  out "  a  com  crop,  or  a  Dur- 
ham calf,  as  a  manufacturer  may  job  out  a  thousand  yards  of 
denims,  or  a  gross  of  cast-steel  shovels.  There  is  very  little 
efficient  working  by  the  "  piece  ;"  and  everybody  knows  the 
difference  in  the  amount  accomplished  under  "  days'  works  " 
and  under  contract  Poor  Kichard's  famous  maxim  about 
"  holding  or  driving,"  in  order  to  thrive,  is  only  a  very  narrow 
truth.  There  is  far  more  of  breadth  and  significance  in  the 
old  saying  of  Palladius,  '^  Prc&senUa  doinini  provectvs  eat 
agri;^^  which  may  be  literally  rendered,  "  If  you  would  push 
a  crop  through,  look  after  it  yourself." 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  extending  and  perfecting  a 
good  agricultural  system,  finds  its  root  in  our  American  love 
of  change — change  of  property,  change  of  home.  A  good 
farm  system  implies  some  permanence  of  tenure.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  years  is  the  least  time  in  which  thoroughly  good  farm 
management  can  develop  itself  fully  upon  neglected  lands. 
Swift  changes,  too,  in  the  valuation  of  property,  incident  to 
every  growing  country,  increase  and  confirm  this  difficulty. 
A  man  of  good  intentions  agriculturally,  finds  a  manufactur- 
ing village  springing  into  importance  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. Tlie  land  for  which  he  paid  a  fair  farm  value,  and 
from  which  he  works  out  a  fair  per  centage,  is  suddenly  doubled 
in  market  worth.  His  grief  is  that  a  valuable  turnip  field,  or 
a  fet  meadow,  is  "prospected"  upon  for  city  lots.  As  the 
French  piquantly  say,  II  se  plaint  que  la  muriei  est  trop 
heUe.  Of  course  he  now  slights  and  undervalues  his  agricul- 
tural system,  however  good  it  may  be.    Why,  pray,  should  a 
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man  trench  or  drain  lands,  which  next  year  will  serve  for 
cellars  or  a  highway!  It  is  a  large  commercial  absurdity 
(and  Americans  are  qnick  to  recognize  commercial  absurdi- 
ties) to  be  spending  money  and  labor  for  a  moderate  per 
centage,  where  no  such  spending  and  no  labor  would  secure  a 
larger  one. 

We  have  in  our  mind's  eye  now  a  stiff  old  gendeman,  (of 
the  ancient  school  of  farming,  it  is  true,)  whose  lands  a  town 
has  overtaken  and  trebled  in  value.  He  laments  this,  since 
his  only  appreciation  of  land  is  gauged  by  its  productive  ca- 
pacity for  com,  and  any  ontsfde  forcing  of  its  value  only 
increases  his  tax  list  Most  men  who  fish  for  minnows,  would 
hardly  distress  themselves  if  a  black  fish  took  the  hodc 

In  this  connection  comes  into  view  the  great  question  of 
land  management^  which  is  an  entirely  distinct  one  from  XhaX 
of  farming.  We  must  pass  it  by,  however,  with  the  single 
remark,  that  lawns  and  shrubbery,  for  which  there  is  a  grow- 
ing appreciation  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  seeking  building 
sites,  demand  as  thorough  cultivation  for  their  full  develop- 
ment as  a  crop  of  com ;  and  the  fSsu^mer  of  any  town  neigh- 
borhood who  guards  his  wayside  trees,  and  the  knots  of 
harmless  foliage  in  his  pasture  grounds;  and  who,  by  the 
order  and  neatness  of  his  fields,  arrests  the  attention  and  fixes 
the  eye  of  those  who  are  looking  out  for  homes,  is  thereby 
adding  possibly  as  largely  to  his  pecuniary  advancement  as  if 
he  made  premium  crops. 

Another  difSculty  with  American  farmers  lies  in  the  lack  of 
regular  and  established  market  facilities.  We  have  nothing 
corresponding  to  those  market  fairs,  which  are  the  great  re- 
sorts and  exchanges  of  European,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  we 
believe,  of  Canadian  farmers.  With  us,  producers  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  "  middle-men ;"  while  at  the  fairs  we  allude  to, 
the  farmer  may  deal  directly  with  the  consumer.  The  man 
who  has  a  fine  calf  or  cow,  or  a  superior  lot  of  seed-grain  to 
dispose  of,  must  be  mulcted  by  the  commission  merchant,  or 
watch  his  own  chance  of  sale.  If  he  has  raised  a  superior 
colt,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  some  jockey ;  and  everybody 
knows  what  a  jockey's  conscience  is  made  of,  and  how  hardly 
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a  camel  can  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  He  finds  no- 
where^ as  at  the  market  fairs^  of  Europe,  a  regular  congrega- 
tion of  buyers. 

It  is  true  that  agriculturists  have  the  remedy  for  this  mat^ 
ter  in  their  own  hands ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  very  little 
esprit  de  corps  among  them.    Distances  are  great  with  us; 
country  people  meet  on  election  day ;  they  meet  at  the  state 
or  county  fair, — ^possibly  on  Sundays.    But  there  is  not  much 
associative  energy  among  the  farmers  as  a  body.   They  do  not 
put  their  shoulders  together  to  carry  out  any  extensive  system 
of  drainage,  or  to  protect  the  game  in  their  fields,  or  the  fish 
in  their  brooks,  or  to  guard  against  knavery  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  manures,  or  to  establish  an  intrepot  for  their  produce. 
They  do  not  band  together  instinctively,  as  it  were,  or  by  a 
habit  of  the  craft,  to  destroy  vermin,  or  to  stay  a  plague  of 
any  sort.    If  a  Gloucester  skipper  is  overhauled  by  some  law- 
less craft  and  dealt  foully  with,  the  skippers  all  join  like  a 
man  to  pursue  and  to  punish  the  pirate ;  but  a  pestilent  worm, 
or  a  pestilent  weed,  may  overrun  a  farmer's  fields,  and  not  a 
neighbor's  hand  is  lifted  to  protect  him.    There  is  too  much  of 
isolation ;  and  isolation  will  inevitably  prey  upon  a  farmer's 
purse,  as  it  will  upon  his  head  and  upon  his  heart. 

Yet,  again,  it  is  a  question  if  Young  America  is  not  afflicted 
with  a  growing  disposition  to  shirk  and  to  discredit  out-of- 
door,  manual  labor.  We  are  all  gentlemen,  of  course ;  and 
shall  a  gentleman  take  off  his  coat?  Only  recently  we  have 
seen  it  gravely  objected  to  a  leading  presidential  candidate 
that "  the  more  rails  he  may  have  split,  the  less  worthy  is  be  of 
the  gentle,  the  polished,  and  the  humane."  Now  "  the  gentle  " 
and  ^Hhe  polished"  may  have  conventional  meanings;  but 
"  humane  "  is  a  large  word  !  How  a  man  can  be  less  worthy 
of  the  "  humane  "  for  rail-splitting  we  do  not  precisely  see. 
It  is  a  rank,  weak,  and  arrogant  absurdity ;  but  absurdities, 
however  weak,  are  sometimes  harmful.  The  Chinese  have  a 
weapon  of  warfare  with  a  bad  smell  and  a  bad  name,  which 

*  We  aro  especiaUj  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Tucker,  Jr.,  of  the  Albany  CuUi' 
vatory  who  has  recently  published  a  series  of  very  valuable  farm  letters  from 
abroad,  has  called  particular  attention  to  this  subject 
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carries  verj  little  explosive  power,  but  yet  it  is  naoseocw,  suf- 
focating, and  disabling.  We  have  no  space  or  indinatioii 
to  discuss  here  the  dignity  of  labor ;  the  orators  at  the  anniial 
fairs  do  that  One  thing,  however,  we  may  say — that  who- 
ever is  ashamed  of  his  business,  will  be  sure  to  make  his  boa- 
ness  a  shame  to  him. 

And  here  comes  up  another  consideration,  which  will,  per- 
haps, have  more  influence  upon   the  decisicm  of  edncated 
young  men  than  any  other.    The  man  of  culture  who  under- 
takes agricultural  pursuits,  is  brought  into  competition  with 
many  who  are  ignorant,  though  perhaps  sagacious  and  suc- 
cessful.   Will  his  culture  secure  to  him  the  superior  results 
which  he  is  taught  to  believe  is  its  due  t    In  this  respect,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  find  at  first  large  disappointment  and 
discouragement    For  a  man  values  his  culture  very  much 
for  its  office  in  adding  dignity  and  effective  power  to  his  pur- 
suit or  profession  ;  and  that  pursuit  loses  value  and  interest, 
very  naturally,  just  in  proportion  as  he  finds  its  successes  and 
emoluments  to  be  under  the  mastery  of  an  ordinary  sagacity, 
and  of  a  rude  energy.    But  let  him  reflect  that  all  knowledge 
is  not  confined  to  books,  and  that  what  he  may  count  ignorance 
of  the  principles  on  which  good  farm  practice  rests,  is  quite 
consistent  with  an  adroit  management  of  a  great  many  very 
practical  and  patent  truths;   and  that  the  bare  shrewdness 
which  can  mold  the  raw  material  we  have,  in  the  shape  of 
laborers,  into  effective  helpers,  will  possibly  count  better  npon 
tlie  year's  profits  than  tlie  utmost  familiarity  with  the  theories 
of  Dr.  Liebig,  or  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes.     When  a 
man  can  add  this  shrewdness,  and  the  habit  of  close  atten* 
tion,  to  proper  scientific  acquirement,  he  may  be  very  sure  o 
success. 

The  difficulties  we  have  hinted  at,  are,  many  of  them,  grad- 
ually disappearing ;  the  labor  question  specially,  is  becoming 
simplified  by  the  introduction  of  new  and  effective  imple- 
ments, which  enable  the  farmer  to  reduce  the  number  of  his 
hands.  But  since  they  do  exist, — and  we  think  that  our  repre- 
sentations, though  they  may  seem  to  show  the  shady  side  of 
the  business,  will  be  sustained  by  the  testimony  of  practical 
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men. — it  is  best  to  meet  the  ^hole  truth  in  this  matter,  what- 
ever Dgly  faces  it  may  wear.  No  man  conquers  a  difficulty 
until  he  sees  it  plainly. 

We  think  the  orators  of  the  annual  fairs  are  disposed  to 
give  a  little  too  much  of  rose  color  to  their  statements.  One 
form  of  exaggeration  is  that  which  glorifies  it  as  the  primal 
business  of  humanity ;  which  makes  it  not  only  elemental  and 
of  first  importance,  but  endows  it  with  romantic  colors,  exalts 
it  with  quotations  from  Cato  and  Columella, — with  pictures  of 
milkmaids  that  might  be  shepherdesses  in  Watteau's  pictures, 
— ^with  thatched  cottages  and  purling  brooks,  and  beds  of 
pinks  and  pleasant  odors  ad  nauseam. 

The  other  form  of  exaggeration  is  to  elevate  it  into  the  posi- 
tion  of  one  of  the  exact  sciences;  to  declare  all  its  problems 
soluble  by  the  retort  of  the  chemist ;  all  its  topography  trace- 
able by  the  geologist ;  and  to  assume  that  all  of  its  multiform 
operations  are  reducible  to  certain  scientific  formulsB,  in  virtue 
of  which  an  accomplished  student  may  grind  out  cabbages 
and  barley  and  potatoes  with  as  much  assurance  and  com- 
pleteness as  a  pedagogue  would  grind  us  a  gerund. 

The  poetic  aspect  is  rather  the  favorite  one  for  orators — 
Fourth  of  July  and  other.  People  like  to  be  told  that  the 
world  rests  on  their  shoulders.  Countryfolk  like  to  know  that 
such  grand  old  fellows  as  Yarro  and  Palladius  told  the  world 
in  good  Latin  long  ago,  how  much  they  loved  the  country  and 
good  cresses.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  a  Roman  senator  con- 
cerned himself  in  our  business ;  it  makes  it  highly  respectable  ; 
it  gives  a  toga-ish  fling  to  the  creases  in  our  smock  frock.  And 
when  Mr.  Everett,  or  such  like  mellifluent  speakers  enlarge 
upon  the  subject, — although  they  put  the  stramonium  in  barren 
fields  where  it  never  grew ;  or  like  Mr.  Ward  Beecher  make 
the  female  birds  (in  his  "  Papers  ")  chant  us  a  gay  carol, — we 
overlook  special  ignorance  of  detail.  Why  should  such  men 
trouble  themselves  to  learn  that  stramonium  loves  only  the 
fattest  soils,  or  that  mother  birds  (unlike  mothers  of  the 
'^Eights"  movements)  keep  a  modest  tongue  in  their  little  heads, 
and  chirp  blessings,  without  ever  warming  to  a  "  bravura  ?"■ 
When  the  great  visitor  comes,  and  pats  our  little  boy  on  the 
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head,  and  says,  "  You've  a  fine  girl  here,  madam,"  why  cor- 
rect hi  ra?  ItisBUch  an  honor  that  our  bantling  shonld  be 
patted  at  all ! 

The  raisfortnne  abont  this  farm  rhetoric  is  the  notable  fad, 
that  it  is  most  persistently  and  persnasiyely  indulged  in  by 
those  who  know  very  little  about  the  practical  drift  and  intoit 
of  farm  life.  They  do  not  have  the  kicking'cows  to  milk,  or 
the  com  to  replant  after  the  crows,  or  the  bar-posts  to  re-set 
after  an  Irish  teamster.  They  never  reach  to  the  core  of  the 
matter. 

It  is  extraordinary,  indeed,  how  a  man  of  fine  imagination 
can  make  a  dazzling  and  fascinating  thing  out  of  only  earthy 
materials.  Goldsmith  stewing  in  London  chambers,  strolling 
out  of  the  dirty  Strand  for  a  steak,  greasy  and  savory  with 
onions,  at  his  chop-house,  can  yet  spin  for  us  as  pretty  and  deft 
rhyme,  about  "  the  loveliest  village  of  the  plain,''  and  honest 
rustics,  as  one  could  wish  for.  And  yet,  if  Goldsmith  had 
lived  among  them  they  would  have  fleeced  him  just  as  surely 
as  the  landlady  in  the  Strand.  Not  because  they  were  worse 
people,  but  because  they  were  people,  and  not  shepherds  and 
sheperdesses  with  pretty  crooks  and  rosettes  in  their  shoes ; — 
not  because  rogues,  but  because  struggling  for  such  livelihood 
as  their  wits  and  work  would  earn  them ;  and  because  country 
pursuits  are,  after  all,  no  sufficient  panoply  against  the  devices 
of  the  Devil. 

Oaks  are  fine  things;  and  rivers  are  fine  things ;  and  so  are 
sunsets,  and  morning-glories,  and  new-mown  hay,  and  fresh 
curds,  and  spotted  calves ;  but,  after  all,  a  farm  and  farming 
do  not  absorb  all  the  romance  of  life,  or  all  its  stateliest  hero- 
ics. Tliere  is  width,  and  beauty,  and  independence  indeed: 
but  there  is  also — sweat,  and  anxiety,  and  homy  hands,  and  a 
great  deal  of  hay-dust  in  the  hair. 

For  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  farming  oflTers  a 
grand  field  for  eflTort ;  but  the  man  who  is  only  half  in  earnest, 
who  thinks  that  costly  barns,  and  imported  stock,  and  smooth 
fences,  and  a  nicely  rolled  lawn  are  the  great  objects  of  attain- 
ment, may  accomplish  pretty  results,  but  they  will  bo  small 
ones.    So  the  dilettnnte  farmer  who  has  a  smattering  of  science. 
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whose  head  is  filled  with  nostrums,  who  thinks  his  salts  will  do 
it  all ;  who  doses  a  crop  now  to  feebleness,  and  now  to  an 
unnatural  exuberance;  who  dawdles  over  his  fermentations 
while  the  neighbors'  oxen  are  breaking  into  his  rye-field ;  who 
has  no  managing  capacity, — ^no  breadtli  of  vision, — who  sends 
two  men  to  accomplish  the  work  of  one, — ^let  such  a  man  give 
up  all  hope  of  making  farming  a  lucrative  pursuit.  But  if  a 
man,  as  we  said,  be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  if  he  have  the 
sagacity  to  see  all  over  his  farm — ^to  systematize  his  labor,  to 
carry  out  his  plans  punctually  and  thoroughly ;  if  he  is  not 
above  economies,  nor  heedless  of  the  teachings  of  science,  nor 
unobservant  of  progress  otherwheres,  nor  neglectful  of  such 
opportunities  as  the  Yale  Agricultural  Lectures  aflfbrd, — let 
him  work  /  for  he  will  have  his  reward. 

But  even  such  an  one  will  never  come  to  his  "four  in 
hand,"  except  they  be  colts  of  his  own  raising ;  or  to  private 
concerts  in  his  grounds— except  what  the  birds  make. 
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AKncLi  IV.— MODERN  WAKFARE:  ITS  SCIENCE  AND  ART.* 

It  is  trne,  lamentably  fnie,  that  war  is  not  extinct.  Its  ani- 
mating canses  are  too  deeply  lodged  in  nature  and  in  human 
nature,  to  be  soon  eradicated  or  brought  in  snbjection  to 
higher  and  holier  motives.  Onr  paleontologists,  fresh  from 
the  grand  wars  of  antique  saurians ;  our  entomolc^iats,  famil- 
iar with  the  wiles  of  the  spider  and  the  aggressions  of  the  scor- 
pion ;  onr  ornithologists,  stndious  of  fly-catchers  and  birds  of 
prey ;  our  herpetologists,  learned  in  the  elaborate  mechanism 
of  poisonous  fangs ;  onr  naturalists,  curions  in  the  teeth  and 
claws  of  carnivorous  mammals ;  all  will  tell  ns  that  ni^nre  s 
not,  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be  a  member  of  the  peace 
society.  Why  this  is  so,  is  one  of  those  hard  ethical  queations 
which,  when  pursued,  takes  refuge  in  the  regions  of  cavernous 

*  Daring  the  recent  meeting,  in  Avgnst,  of  the  Anericui  Aatociatioii  Ibr  the 
AdTancement  of  Science  at  Newport,  Rhode  Iilaad,  the  Assocktlon  was  invited  to 
inapect  the  fortificaUona  in  the  neighborhood  at  Fort  Adams,  which  are  said  to  be 
nnsurpassed  in  roagnitade,  except  in  a  single  instance,  by  an  j  of  our  mational 
works  of  defense.  On  the  occasion  of  this  friendly  risit  of  such  a  bod  j  of  a 
tific  men,  it  was  thought  proper  that  some  account  should  be  gireo  of  the  i 
ces  of  modem  warfare,  and  the  relations  between  science  and  the  mifitary  arL 
This  duty  was  delegated  by  Capt.  Cullum,  now  in  charge  of  the  fortification,  to 
Capt.  E.  B.  Hunt,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A^  who  read  a  pepei,  the  substance 
of  which  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  our  readers.  The  Tiews  of  so 
intelligent  an  officer,  on  a  subject  which  is  attracting  a  Urge  share  ol  the  at- 
tention of  the  worid,  are  deserring  of  attentSon,  and  wiU  be  receired,  we  doubt 
not,  with  interest  by  the  readers  of  the  New  Englander. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  connection  to  state  that  '*  Fort  Adams  has  been  the 
scene  of  Tsrious  researches,  highly  useful  to  the  science  of  construction.  It  was 
chiefly  designed  and  built  by  (vcn.  Totten,  the  present  Mt  chief  engineer.  He 
here  Urgely  experimented  on  limes,  cements,  mortars,  concrete,  and  masonry,  and 
his  results  hare  greaUy  influenced  Uie  building  practice  of  the  country.  He  here 
trained  a  superior  school  of  masons,  from  whom  the  building  fraternity  has  taken 
up  higher  ideas  of  its  art.  Major  Brown,  since  well  known  as  an  honored  repre- 
sentative of  American  engineering  in  Russia,  here  made,  under  Oen.  Tottea'k 
direction,  a  set  of  useful  obserrations  on  the  expansions  by  heat  of  Tarious 
building  stones.  The  riews  embodied  in  our  national  system  of  defense  here 
found  one  of  their  earliest  expressioiis,  and  we  believe  that  the  most  influential  re- 
port on  this  subject  was  here  elaborated.** — ^Ed.  Nxw  Ekolaitdkb. 
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gloom,  where  "  the  origin  of  evil "  dwells.  Man,  too,  has  his 
flesh-teeth,  and  his  history  gives  sadly  continnons  evidence  that 
he  has  never  yet  lacked  power  and  will  to  nse  them.  Enlight- 
ened Christianity  may  wonder  and  weep  over  human  perver- 
sity, but  it  would  seem  as  if  ages  must  yet  pass  before  its 
great  millennial  victory,  and  man,  meantime,  will  be,  as  he 
always  has  been,  a « creature  of  passions,  infirm  in  reason, 
unconsecrato  in  heart  and  life.  So  history  teaches ;  so  wise 
men  must  see ;  and,  seeing,  will  strive  by  all  means  to  defend 
him  against  himself. 

The  long  peace  which  had  preceded  the  London  Exhibition, 
and  the  broad  spirit  of  human  brotherhood  which  that  event  be- 
tokened, inspired  sanguine  hopers  to  prophecy  smooth  things. 
Scarcely  were  the  medals  awarded,  ere  the  Eastern  question 
drifted  three  leading  nations  into  gigantic  battle  around  the  bed 
of  that "  sick  man,"  whom  the  world,  now  horror  struck  by  Syr- 
ian massacres  of  the  unarmed  and  defenseless,  would  most  '^  wil- 
lingly let  die."  The  feu  d^enfer  of  Sebastopol  was  scarce 
soothed  to  silence,  ere  insurgent  Sepoys  and  Oawnpore  massa- 
cres taught  the  world  new  horrors,  and  a  sharp  New  Year's 
greeting  ushered  in  that  great  war  drama  which  culminated  in 
the  sublime  slaughters  of  Magenta  and  Solferino.  The  after- 
piece has  now  progressed  through  its  Palermo  bombardment, 
truly  styled  "  a  horror,"  and  harsh  toned  Sicilian  vespers  are 
perhaps  heralding  the  fresh  matins  of  liberty  in  Naples  and 
united  Italy.  The  present  state  of  Europe,  even  to  a  peace 
optimist  or  enthusiast,  can  offer  but  little  ground  of  hope, 
while  to  the  political  philosopher,  its  tokens  are  full  of  "  storm 
and  stress."  Not  merely  from  its  diplomatic  complications, 
J)nt  from  its  whole  organic  condition,  obtrudes  clear,  unwel- 
come evidence  of  great  wars  to  come,  in  which  unborn  genera- 
tions will  reenact  the  military  ritual.  Europe  has  about  four 
millions  of  soldiers,  full  one-half  of  whom  are  habitually  on 
duty.  The  military  budgets  of  the  European  states  appropri- 
ate three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  for  military  pur- 
poses, to  which,  if  we  add  the  value  of  time  taken  from  indus- 
trial pursuits  and  other  contingents,  a  total  expenditure  of 
about  six  hundred  millions  results,  besides  the  great  amounts 
lavished  on  navies.    When  we  see  a  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
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lions  of  people,  including  the  meet  enlightened  and  profe 
edly  Christian  on  earth,  bearing  this  bnrden,  and  year  by  year 
augmenting  it,  we  must  either  for^o  millennial  hopes,  or  must 
base  them  on  some  coming  catastrophe  to  the  military  polity  oi 
Europe,  more  complete  than  is  written  in  the  history  of  the  past 
It  is,  indeed,  a  fair  question  of  fact,  whether  the  world's  grow^ 
in  knowledge  and  Christian  profession  hfB  thus  far  really  con> 
duced  to  peace.  It  seems  rather  to  have  solidified  and  system- 
atized war,  restraining  it  by  a  code  of  military  ethics,  but  not 
effectually  checking  the  chronic  tendency  of  kings  to  that  bad 
argumentation  toward  which  they  are  proverbially  prone. 

Ours  is  a  favored  nation,  but  not  so  favored  that  we  can 
wisely  assume  for  it  perpetual  exemption  from  war's  evils. 
Our  rapid  growth  and  enlarging  foreign  relations,  our  restless 
energy,  our  national  apostleship  of  free  institutions  and  com- 
mercial liberty,  together  with  a  constitutional  lack  of  na- 
tional meekness,  are  elements  prolific  in  possible  causes  of 
future  quarrel,  and  they  can  only  be  controlled  to  peace  by 
great  and  habitual  good  sense  and  good  feeling.  A  British 
peer  has  pronounced  us  the  most  military  nation  on  earth.  In 
defensive  war,  or  in  resisting  foreign  aggression,  this  dictum 
would  probably  prove  a  true  one,  after  some  months  of  sharp 
disaster  had  schooled  us ;  but  we  hope  and  believe  it  quite 
untrue  that  we  have  any  such  eminent  appetite  for  war,  in  it- 
self considered,  as  that  we  should  seek  it  without  jnat  cause. 
The  nation  is  not  so  bad  as  to  love  manslaughtering  dialectics, 
and  the  curse  of  war-scheming  rulers  could  only  befall  us 
abnormally.  Certainly  honorable,  blessed  peace  should  have, 
and  we  believe  has,  no  more  downright  practical  advocates 
than  those  whose  profession  makes  them  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  horrors  and  desolations  of  war.  Yet,  we  say,  because 
man  is  as  h,e  always  has  been ;  because  we,  like  other  nations, 
must  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past;  because  our  peers 
among  nations  live  under  arms ;  because,  in  short,  war  is  for 
us  too,  a  possible  event — therefore  let  us  be  prepared  for 
national  defense,  when  the  day  of  struggle  comes ;  let  us  guard 
our  vital  points,  and,  forecasting  the  teachings  of  bitter  expo- 
rience,  let  a  wise  genius  of  prevention  rule  our  policy.     What- 
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ever  enhances  our  security  of  property  and  person  in  war, 
takes  from  the  hopia  of  spoil  and  success  in  attacking  us,  and 
thus  is  an  argument  for  peace.  This  is  the  silent  speech  of 
all  our  walls  of  defense.  They  advocate  reconciliation  when 
European  cabinets  glow  with  antagonism,  and  if  their  prayer 
is  unanswered,  they  have  another  voice  of  avenging  fire. 
These  battlements  go  forth  on  no  mission  of  attack ;  their  voca- 
tion is  to  defend  homes,  and  it  will  be  for  soldiers  fresh  from 
firesides  to  call  their  inanimate  powers  into  action. 

Here  let  us  speak  out  a  plain  word  for  military  education. 
Nowhere  is  knowledge  more  truly  power  than  in  the  conduct 
of  military  affairs.  War  is  a  science,  using,  on  a  grand  scale, 
all  the  powers  of  men  and  matter.  Success  is  wronght  out  by 
the  right  formation  and  use  of  X\\q personnel  and  materiel  of  war. 
The  fabrication  and  service  of  its  munitions  demand  a  high 
order  of  special  skill.  Invention  expends  its  robust  strength  in 
bodying  forth  profound  and  intricate  ideas  in  processes  and 
mechanisms,  such  as  only  experts  can  use  aright.  The  mili- 
tary tendency  of  our  mechanical  age  is  strongly  toward  the 
formation  of  a  system  of  war-munitions  such  as  only  the  best 
manufacturing  capacities  can  fabricate,  and  the  most  trained 
military  adepts  can  use  with  full  effect  Matter,  molded  into 
and  propelled  by  instruments  of  precision,  which  are  in  turn 
under  the  guidance  of  that  special  skill  which  only  grows  ont 
of  appropriate  study  and  training,  is  steadily  replacing  the 
supremacy  of  brute  muscle  in  determining  the  issues  of  strife. 
In  war,  as  in  peace,  mind  is  the  great  magician  of  matter, 
teaching  it  the  tricks  of  Proteus,  and  animating  it  with  the  fire 
of  Jove's  thunderbolts.  Here  dullness  is  defeat,  ignorance  is 
imbecility,  and  lack  of  special  culture  is  lack  of  luck  and  loss 
of  life.  The  providence  of  battles  has,  no  doubt,  a  favoring 
fondness  for  heavy  battalions ;  but  it  has  a  still  livelier  liking 
for  warlike  wit  and  nerve.  Nor  is  the  worth  of  military  mind 
confined  to  the  higher  or  directing  grades.  Its  value  is  equally 
genuine  in  rank  and  file.  The  days  of  pipe  clayed,  mechanical 
soldiers  are  gone  by,  and  we  may  well  rejoice  to  see,  in  the  ex- 
cellent system  of  training  at  Hythe,  proof  that  even  conserva- 
tive old  England  has  grown  wiser  of  late.     The  highest  mili- 
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tarj  ideas  of  the  present  footer  strongly  the  manliness  of  the 
soldier,  and  train  him  to  be  an  effective,  self-reliant  persoo. 
Rifle  practice  rests  wholly  on  trained  personal  skill,  and  cer^ 
tainly  nothing  exacts  more  perceptive  power,  more  controlled 
and  inspirited  energy  than  the  chasseur,  bayonet  and  zouave 
drills  and  tactics,  which  are  to  be  the  formative  systems  for 
troops  hereafter.  All  rests  on  individual  life  and  personal  capa- 
city. Lei  us  have  no  more  mechanical,  wooden-headed  soldiers, 
fit  food  for  powder,  but  let  the  mentality,  the  manhood  of  rank 
and  file  be  roused  and  trained,  so  that  if  soldiers  are  to  con- 
tinue machines,  they  shall  at  least  be  rational,  conscious  instru- 
ments of  precision.  Such  is  the  clear  demand  of  the  time,  and 
let  us  trust  that  rifle,  chasseur,  bayonet  and  zouave  training 
will  answer  this  requirement. 

Onr  own  military  strength  must  largely  rest  on  military  edu- 
cation. The  facile,  docile,  energized,  but  persistent  American 
mind,  when  informed  with  real  military  science,  need  fear  no 
foreign  competition,  whether  in  directive  power  or  in  execu- 
tive skill.  If  left  untrained,  its  individualism  will  breed  an 
anarchy  more  fatal,  because  more  energetic,  than  the  chaoa 
bom  of  obtuseness.  Our  military  greatness  ought  never  to  be 
based  on  large  military  establishments ;  it  should  r^  exclu- 
sively on  military  education  and  on  material  preparatioiu 
Our  safety  is  in  timely  provision  for  speedily  transforming 
masses  of  live  minded  citizens  into  effective  defenders  of  their 
homes,  furnished  with  the  best  arms  and  munitions,  and  the 
best  defensive  covers  for  their  use.  This  quick  transformation 
can  only  be  wrought  by  an  extensive  provision  for  military 
education,  which,  unhappily,  does  not  yet  exist  The  very  men 
who  are  to  use  the  armaments  of  our  sea-coast  defenses,  are,  in 
the  main,  wholly  uninstructed  in  all  that  special  knowledge  and 
practice  which  alone  can  enable  them  to  give  effect  either  to 
their  own  powers  or  to  this  grand  but  inert  artillery.  The 
Military  Academy  is  the  educational  school  for  the  army,  and 
it  is  barely  equal  to  this  function.  Our  army  is  mainly  con- 
signed to  custodial  duties,  in  small  detachments  on  our  Indian 
frontiers,  where  all  its  strength  is  expended  in  a  disheartening 
struggle  to  hold  fast  civilization  amid  barbarous  surroundings. 
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Thus  but  slender  opportunities  for  professional  culture  are 
afforded  to  the  mass  of  our  officers,  and  almost  no  chance  to 
prepare  for  and  execute-  the  high  duty  of  military  instruction 
either  among  themselves,  or  (as  it  is  right  and  natural  they 
should)  in  behalf  of  the  grand  National  Guard,  which  is  our 
ultimate  reliance. 

A  complete  system  of  military  education,  for  a  nation  of 
irregular  soldiers  like  our  own,  would  provide  for  the  special 
instruction  and  training  of  all  those  on  whom  war  would  de- 
volve high  and  responsible  functions.  This  should  be  done^ 
not  by  a  conscription,  diverting  them  from  civil  pursuits,  but 
by  bestowing  on  them  as  much  preparatory  education  as 
probable  emergencies  would  require — and  as  much  more  as 
practicable  without  serious  detriment  to  individuals.  Whether 
this  should  be  done  by  an  expansion  of  our  military  schools, 
and  a  system  of  volunteer  pay  cadets,  or  by  circuit  schools  of 
training  and  practice,  which  should  in  rotation  give  instruction 
at  each  important  locality,  or  in  each  state  division,  or  by  both 
systems  combined,  is  a  question  requiring  cautious  delibera- 
tion. It  is,  perhaps,  more  needful  for  us  than  for  any  other 
nation  to  learn  the  art  of  coml^ining  legitimate  personal  free- 
dom with  strict  organized  discipline.  We  are  born  to  so 
large  a  measure  of  individual  liberty  that  we  have  peculiar 
need  to  learn  how  great  and  good  a  thing  is  high-toned  disci- 
pline. A  stronger  infusion  of  this  virtue  into  our  manifold 
industrial  organizations  and  associations  of  capital  would  add 
greatly  to  our  prosperity,  and  would  correct  a  large  portion  of 
the  social  and  public  evils  under  which  we  labor.  Why  should 
selfish  party  managers  be  the  only  ones  to  benefit  from  that 
augmented  force  which  organization  and  discipline  give  to 
human  masses  t  We  forego  no  right  use  of  individual  reason, 
freedom  or  will,  by  taking  our  place  in  organizations  to  exe- 
cute our  assigned  parts,  however  humble,  provided  we  secure 
intelligent  and  honest  direction.  Who  supposes  that  any  one 
of  those  Western  Zouaves,  whose  skill  has  recently  elicited 
so  much  admiration,  is  any  less  manly  or  effective  in  his 
domestic  or  business  relations,  because  he  has  freely  and  intel- 
ligently undergone  a  long,  strict,  formative  discipline,  under 
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an  alveolate  but  limited  government!  It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice  that  rightly  conducted  military  instruction  is  a  great 
physical  blessing.  It  not  only  makes  the  physique  more 
effective,  but  to  a  wonderful  extent  guards  it  from  sickDeaa. 
During  the  seven  years  that  the  writer  of  this  Article  had  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Military  Academy,  not  a  single  case 
of  consumption — that  special  foe  of  Americans  and  students — 
occurred ;  and  he  has  heard  of  but  a  single  such  ca&o  in  the 
corps  of  cadets,  usually  numbering  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  How  tliis  contrasts  with  the  experience  of  onr  collies 
and  academies,  the  readers  of  this  Quarterly  can  judge  for 
themselves.  We  believe  superior  phj^sical  training  and  regi- 
men to  be  the  great  cause  of  this  exemption,  and  the  inference 
is  obvious  in  favor  of  educating  the  body  and  mind  in  concert. 
In  army  organization,  tlie  same  doctrine  of  specialties, 
according  to  which  men  of  science  single  out  and  define 
their  particular  fields  of  research,  must  for  like  reasons 
prevail.  In  all  organized  beings,  each  function  has  its  spe- 
cial organ,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  advance  towards 
structural  perfection  among  animal  species,  that  functions  are 
multiplied,  and  the  appropriate  organ  for  each  is  sot  apart  for 
its  single  use.  So,  moreover,  as  science  progresses,  special- 
ties multiply,  and  exact  the  strict  appropriation  of  individual 
minds  to  tlieir  culture.  In  arts  and  manufactures,  progress 
towards  perfect  skill  and  workmanship  is  consequent  on  and 
commensurate  with  tlio  minute  and  precise  subdivision  of 
labor.  In  all  the  elements  of  high  civilization,  the  principle 
of  specialty  governs,  and  general  cultures  are  not  }>ermitted 
to  overgrow  and  suppress  the  limitations  of  each  special  art, 
trade,  culture  or  calling.  When  but  little  is  known  or  done, 
one  man  may  know  or  do  it  all.  Many  must  concur  in  ^o- 
'  operative  association  and  subdivision,  when  knowledge  and 
industry  have  grown  groat  Tlie  military  art  lays  under  con- 
tribution well  nigh  all  sciences  and  arts.  In  well-stndied 
military  organizations,  tliis  amplitude  of  scope  has  been  fully 
recognized  in  the  formation  of  a  group  of  well-defined  mili- 
tary specialties,  and  in  a  definite  and  permanent  assignment 
of  particular  functions  or  duties  to  special  bodies  of  officers 
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and  men.  The  great  fanctions  of  paying,  transporting,  lodg- 
ing, feeding,  clothing  and  medicating  armies,  of  furnishing 
them  with  military  munitions,  erecting  temporary  and  perma- 
nent defensive  works,  reconnoitering,  bridge  building,  road 
making,  mining,  &c.,  each  goes  to  its  appropriate  and  trained 
corps ;  while  the  duties  of  artillery,  infantry,  dragoons  and 
siege  troops,  are  erected  into  grand  specialties  of  universal 
prevalence.  The  wisdom  which  is  in  nature  and  in  art  lends 
endorsing  sanction  to  this  system,  and  civilization  finds  its  cul- 
mination in  a  parallel  ordering  of  specialized  groups  of  learners 
and  workers. 

The  subject  of  military  administration  is  one  fitted  to  tax  to 
their  utmost  the  best  mental  powers,  even  though  trained  by 
long  experience.  When  it  is  considered  how  vast  are  the 
movements  of  munitions  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  required 
for  maintaining  large  armies  in  full  activity  and  progress, 
under  circumstances  constantly  varying  and  always  aside  from 
the  self-help  of  domestic  life,  it  will  be  obvious  that  only  a 
high  order  of  administrative  talent,  combined  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  experience  and  the  require- 
ments of  emergencies,  can  insure  that  order  and  system  on 
which  the  well  being  and  success  of  armed  forces  so  largely 
depend.  In  grand  armies,  unless  administration  attains  tlie 
i*ank  of  a  science,  starvation  becomes  a  probability,  wfiste  a 
certainty,  want  of  needed  munitions  an  habitual  experience, 
and  little  miseries  grow  so  great  tliat  health  declines,  good 
cheer  departs,  and  defeat  and  grand  disasters,  in  due  sequence, 
come  upon  troops  already  worn,  enfeebled  and  despairing.  It 
is  in  this  department  of  military  polity  that  irregular  troops  are 
most  lacking,  and  a  large  excess  of  sickness  and  mortality  is 
one  penalty  they  suffer.  None  but  the  highest  soldierly 
morale  will  bear  up  kindly  and  firmly  under  the  sufferings 
and  annoyances  resulting  from  bad  administration.  The  natu- 
ral result  is  a  demoralized  army,  which  has  not  only  lost  the 
spring  of  great  deeds,  but  has  become  a  curse  to  itself  and  to 
all  it  can  touch.  War  has  no  ethics  for  troops  in  whom  the 
virtues  of  discipline  are  undeveloped,  or  broken  down  under 
ignorant  or  depraved  administration. 
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Foregoing  farther  discussion  of  the  manj  imp<»tant  mod 
tempting  qaestions  concerning  the  edncation  and  polity  of  the 
personnel  of  war,  we  most  glance  at  the  military  uses  of  mat- 
ter, and  discuss  some  leading  problems  of  what  may  be  c&Ued 
military  physics  and  mechanics.  In  war,  men  are  bot  users 
of  material  means.  The  philosophy  of  military  materiel  resto 
on  a  strict  physical  basis,  and  battles  are  fonght  by  nsin^  the 
physical  properties  of  matter  logically  for  special  ends.  War 
is  indeed  but  the  applied  science  of  deetmctive  projectiles. 
The  arrow,  the  spear,  the  sword,  and  all  the  balls,  shells,  rock- 
ets, &c.,  to  which  gunpowder  gives  wings,  proceed  on  their 
death-dealing  courses  in  trajectories  strictly  conformed  to  the 
physical  laws  expounded  in  text  books  and  lecture  rooms. 
Were  the  lives  of  states  pending,  the  fittal  missile,  once  sped, 
would  not  turn  a  hair's  breadth  to  right  or  left  of  its  mechan- 
ical course.  The  same  forces  which  rule  celestial  spheres  and 
falling  rain-drops,  rule  unchanged  amid  the  shock  and  din  of 
battle  or  bombarding  hail.  In  studying  the  direct  instruments 
of  war,  we  must  consider  projectile  force,  projectile  mechan- 
isms and  projectiles. 

Time  was  when,  in  war  as  in  peace,  human  muscles  were 
the  sole  repositories  of  projectile  force.  The  war  club,  the 
boomerang,  the  javelin,  the  sling,  the  sword,  the  battering 
ram,  in  all  their  many  forms,  swept  their  orbits  under  the  di- 
rect impulse  of  the  human  arm.  Bows  and  cross-bows,  cata- 
pultse  and  balistsB,  converted  muscular  force  into  elasticity  of 
solid  materials,  and  then  at  once  gave  forth  the  garnered 
power  in  hurling  missiles  on  mechanical  paths.  Such  agen- 
cies fought  the  world's  fights,  until  time  was  ripe  for  that 
caged  spirit  of  strength^  which,  once  touched  by  fire,  bursts 
all  material  bonds,  and  leaps  forth,  a  freed  elasticity.  Thus  the 
knightly  Moorish  army,  in  full  caparison,  waits,  statuelike,  in 
its  cave  of  silence,  the  utterance  of  that  talismanic  word  which 
shall  release  in  a  twinkling  every  nerve  and  muscle  of  the  spell- 
bound host.  Gunpowder  now  rules  as  autocrat  of  projectile 
force.  Lodged  in  its  black  grains  is  a  strength  immeasurable, 
but  meekly  obedient  to  skillful  governance,  whether  in  amusing 
children  on  a  holiday,  in  state  trials  of  rifle  precision,  in  tear- 
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ing  asunder  solid  rooks,  in  overturning  Dover  cliff,  in  the  rush 
of  battle,  or  in  a  bombardment  of  Sebastopol,  which  even 
phlegmatic  Bussians  could  not  but  call  infernal.    And  is  this 
all  ?    Has  chemical  science  no  other  gift  of  joked  power  even 
more  compact  and  docile  ?     Schonbein's  gun  cotton,  Perkins's 
steam  gun,  the  prodigious  rending  power  of  fulminates,  the 
fresh  candidate  just  announced  in  England  as  of  proved  excel- 
lence in  blasting,  all  teach  caution  in  prophecy.    We  do  not, 
indeed^  ever  expect  steam  guns  to  ripen  for  war's  exacting 
service,  and  gun  cotton  has  not  yet  been  made  so  safe  as  gun- 
powder.   The  fulminates,  so  useful  in  percussion  priming,  ex- 
plode so  instantaneously  that  no  guns  can  endure  their  strain, 
even  though  they  are  feebler  projective  agents  than  the  slower 
gunpowder.    We  need  no  greater  projectile  force,  though  it 
were  well  could  it  be  got  in  less  volume,  without  smoke  or 
corrosion.    It  seems  unlikely  that  gunpowder  will  be  greatly 
improved,  though  some  of  its  faults  may  be  remedied.    Pio- 
bert,  almost  the  best  of  French  artillerists,  has  proposed  to 
guard  against  magazine  explosions  by  mixing  stored  powder 
with  enough  charcoal  dust  to  fill  the  void  spaces  between 
grains.    Accidental  combustion  would  then  be  not  explosive, 
but  progressive.    The  powder  would  be  winnowed  for  use. 
The  suggestion  is  admirable  and  timely;  for  we  have  need  to 
look  to  new  securities  for  magazines  in  these  days,  when  Mal- 
let bombshells  penetrate  over  twenty-seven  feet  into  Woolwich 
marshes,  carrying  down  200  lb.  charges  of  powder.    Perhaps, 
too,  chemistry  may  provide  some  coating  for  powder  grains, 
which,  without  hindering  combustion,  will  be  waterproof,  and 
thus  arrest  the  tendency  to  absorb  moisture.    This  now  causes 
powder  to  cake  if  left  too  long  unrolled,  and,  by  making  its 
condition  variable,  is  destructive  to  accuracy  of  range  in  ar- 
tillery practice.    Might  not  a  collodion  bath  servi9  this  use  t 
Geology  and  chemistry  may,  by  joining  hands,  disclose  fresh 
sources  whence  sulphur  and  nitre  may  be  economically  pro- 
cured for  powder  making.    Our  present  system  of  importing 
these  ingredients,  and  packing  them  away  for  emergencies, 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  discovery  of  fresh  sources  of 
sure  supply  within  our  own  borders. 
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In  considering  projectile  mechanisms,  we  can  skip  cross-bow 
times,  despite  Folard's  and  Carnot's  fancies  that  this  arm  is  su- 
perior to  the  mnsket ;  nor  need  we  dwell  among  catapalts, 
balistff,  moving  towers  and  battering  rams,  or  the  varions  de- 
fensive counter-devices,     ITie  great  problem  of  gunpowder 
mechanisms  is  of  extreme  complexity,  and  has  been  slow  to 
reach  good  practical  solutions.    The  early  fertility  in  devices 
was  frustrated  in  great  part  by  feeble  powers  of  mechanical 
cxccntion.    Many  of  the  best  fire-arm  ideas  are  old,  but,  being 
bom  out  of  due  time,  had  to  wait  the  more  perfect  modem 
workshops.  "  If  we  except  the  steam  engine,  there  is  probably 
no  question  in  physical  mechanics  which  has  commanded  more 
ingenuity,  skill  and  experimental  research,  than  that  of  the 
best  gunnery  mechanism.    It  is  still  but  imperfectly  resolved, 
both  as  to  hand  arms  and  cannon.    We  cannot  yet  pronounce 
any  model  of  fire-arms  absolutely  the  best,  and  rival  cannons 
have  by  no  means  yet  succeeded  in  stopping  each   other's 
mouths.    The  question  of  superiority  between  Armstrong  and 
Wliitworth  will  probably  stand  unadjusted  until  some  coming 
man    shall,  by  superior    combinations,  outdo  both.      It   is 
certain,  however,  that  a  true  revolution  in  arms  and  ordnance 
has  begun,  is  progressing,  and  will  be  completed.    Smooth 
bores  must  all  be  sold  out  to  the  Fejee  islanders.    It  would  be 
the  shallowest  of  follies  hereafter  to  rest  content  with  blunder- 
ing, short-ranged  roundheads,  when  we  know  that  full  thrice 
the  range,  precision  and  effect  is  attainable  with  a  good  rifled 
system.     If  Whitworth  has,  indeed,  with  a  three-pounder, 
weighing  only  280  lbs.,  (Dr.  Winship  would  almost  toss  it  over 
his  head,)  with  8J  oz.  charges,  at  35  deg.  elevation,  ranged 
9,688  yards,  with  good  accuracy,  we  are  under  no  obligation 
to  rest  content  with  a  12  inch  Columbiad,  weighing  15,400  lbs, 
which,  at  the  same  elevation,  with  25  lb.  charges,  ranges,  with 
less  accuracy,  only  5,400  yards.     Hifled  guns  are  the  only  ones 
which  can  look  science  in  the  eye.     Perhaps  the  most  vigor- 
ous known  proof  of  generic  stupidity  is  that  Brown  Bess  and 
its  congeners  for  nearly  half  a  century  survived  the  New  Or- 
leans proof  of  what  the  American  rifle  could  do.    To  stand 
out  now  against  rifled   cannon   would  be  a  lees  excusable 
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blunder.  Whether  rifled  guns  are  practicable  or  preferable, 
is  not  the  present  question  :  it  is  simply — What  rifled  system  is 
best  adapted  to  service  requirements  ?  Common  sense  says, 
"  Go  earnestly  to  work,  and  by  a  complete,  orderly,  exhaustive 
series  of  experiments,  determine  the  elements  of  the  best  ser- 
vice models."  Something  is  being  done  here  towards  this 
end,  but  quite  too  little,  and  without  such  system  as  the  case 
requires.  To  fix  models  of  rifled  field,  siege,  and  garrison  ord- 
nance, requires  the  correct  determination  of  numerous  data ; 
yet  this  requirement  urgently  presses  upon  us.  No  nation 
needs  the  completion  of  this  research  more  than  ours,  for  every 
fort  on  our  immense  seaboard  demands  the  augmentation  of 
its  power  which  a  rifled  armament  would  give.  This  result 
will  not  be  reached  by  leaving  individuals,  unschooled  in  the 
science  of  artillery,  and  little  conversant  with  service  needs, 
freely  to  try  their  crotchets  at  the  public  expense.  The  prob- 
lem must  be  solved  systematically  on  scientific  principles,  and 
not  by  rat-trap  ingenuity.  Let  devices  be  most  liberally  tried, 
if  they  have  any  sense  in  them,  as  only  about  30  out  of  1976 
submitted  to  the  recent  select  committee  on  ordnance  in  Great 
Britain  were  found  practically  to  have.  We  possess  the  inge- 
nuity to  devise,  the  money  and  skill  to  execute,  and  the  artil- 
lery science  to  test  and  judge  whatever  the  case  requires. 
Yet  the  question  sleeps,  or  if  its  true  solution  is  ripening 
among  us,  the  signs  thereof  are  not  public. 

Tlie  question  of  breech-loading  arms  and  ordnance  seems, 
even  now,  as  unsettled  as  ever.  The  gaining  twist  is  still  prob- 
lematic. Wrought  iron  is  still  in  bad  repute  for  guns.  De- 
spite Capt.  Kodman's  singularly  beautiful  experimental  re- 
searches, and  process  for  interior  cooling  of  cast  guns ;  despite 
the  tests  and  trials  described  in  our  ordnance  volume  of 
"  Experiments  on  Cannon  ;"  despite  all  the  English  and  other 
foreign  experiments,  cast  iron  guns  are  still  untrusty  friends. 
Our  big  guns  persist  in  the  unpleasant  fashion,  quite  out  of  place 
in  such  solid*  individuals,  of  occasionally  splitting  their  sides 
when  least  expected.  At  Sweaborg,  seventeen  British  thirteen- 
inch  mortars  took  this  facetious  view  of  the  case,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  the  allies,  whose  purposes  were  thus  seriously  cur- 
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taOed  of  perfonnance.  If  we  may  trust  what  is  so  well  Touched 
concerning  Prof.  A.  K«  Eaton^s  new  process  for  converting 
cast  iron  into  steel,  bj  the  regulated  action  of  a  hot  bath  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  which  also  removes  from  the  immersed 
masses  of  iron  their  phosphorus,  sulphur  and  silicon,  we  maj 
hope,  in  course  of  time,  to  have  trustworthy  cast  guns  of  iron 
or  steel.    Capt  Rodman's  researches  will  help  to  settle  a  more 
rational  system  of  cooling  large  ordnance,  by  consideration  of 
the  varying  circumferential  strains  of  the  concentric  layers. 
Chemistry  must,  however,  learn  to  make  cast  iron  a  purer, 
more  constant  nutterial,  before  its  use  for  the  heaviest  ordnance 
will  be  truly  safe.    Rifled  cannon  of  large  calibre,,  combining 
long  range,  extreme  precision  in  direction  and  elevation,  max- 
imum penetrating  power,  and  intense  explosive  and  inflamma- 
tory capacity  of  projectiles,  are  now  the  urgent  requisites  for 
our  seaboard  defense.     What  hcie  been  done  shows  clearly 
enough  that  what  can  be  done  will  add  enormously  to  the  de- 
fensive strength  of  our  fortifications,  both  by  enlarging  their 
circles  of  action,  and  by  intensifying  their  effects,  within  those 
circles.    Hence  we  have  special  reason  to  urge  on  the  solution 
of  the  great  rifled  projectile  problem.    Increased  penetrating 
power  is  required  to  crush  steel-plated  batteries ;  and  this  may 
come  either  from  the  450  lb.  shot  of  Rodman's  big  gun,  or 
firom  sharp-pointed,  massive  rifled  projectiles,  with  or  without 
bursting  charges.    Here,  again,  experimental  investigation  is 
required,  as  soon  as  the  maximum  service  power  of  rifled  ord- 
nance can  be  brought  to  test    The  ranges  of  rifled  guns  re- 
main to  be  determined  for  service  use,  and  the  relations  of 
charge,  elevation  and  range  fixed  for  each  calibre  and  species 
of  projectile.    The  experimental  field  opened  by  this  predes- 
tined change  of  ordnance  is  truly  immense,  and  the  highest  skill 
and  judgment  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  it  Major  Barnard's 
and  Professor  Rood's  recent  Articles  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  small  arm  projectiles,  give  glimpses  of  how  much  remains 
to  be  done  before  all  the  important  questions  of  projectile 
science  shall  be  closed.    Poinsot's  theory  of  rotation  has  new 
work  to  do  here.    The  effects  of  drift  and  the  earth's  rotation 
must  be  appreciated  by  science  and  military  art  combined. 
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art.  No  power  of  treating  mechanical  questions  can  transcend 
the  demands  of  projectile  theory  in  the  case  of  rifled  projec- 
tiles in  a  resisting  medium,  and  a  strict  equation  of  this  tra- 
jectory will  probably  never  he  attained. 

The  fabrication  of  projectiles  is  no  small  item  in  these  days. 
At  Sebastopol  the  British  batteries  expended  253,042  shot  and 
shells,  and  the  French  batteries  about  1,100,000;  to  which  it 
is  supposed  that  at  least  an  equal  number  of  Bussian  missiles 
responded.  There  is  no  knowing,  either,  when  these  emissa- 
ries will  get  their  growth.  Mallet's  mortar  has  thrown  36-inch 
shells,  weighing  26  fewt.,  and  containing  200  lbs.  of  powder. 
Eodman's  gun  is  to  fire  a  450  lb.  shot,  and  a  320  lb.  shell. 
Besides,  shells  are  to  be  filled  with  such  terrible  combustibles, 
such  intolerable  asphyxiating  compounds,  such  glowing  hearts 
of  molten  iron,  &c.,  that  there  will  soon  be  no  living  with 
them.  Science  has  shown  singular  malignity  in  stuffing  their 
maws  with  all  kinds  of  horrible  contents,  so  that  Greek  fire 
and  pots  of  serpents  now  pass  for  mild  fancies  of  the  outside 
ancients.  Vauban  recommends  using  hives  of  bees  for  de- 
fending a  breach;  but  their  stings  will  probably  hereafter 
give  place  to  somQ  terribly  named  chemical  of  the  cacodyle 
species. 

The  manufacture  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  gives  scope 
for  the  best  mechanical  ingennity  and  skill,  and  also  for  a  very 
high  order  of  administrative  capacity.  In  such  great  armories 
as  those  at  Springfield,  Harper's  Ferry  and  Watervliet,  or  the 
British  establishments,,  at  Woolwich,  Enfield  and  Waltham 
Abbey,  all  the  resources  of  the  mechanic  arts  should  be  em- 
ployed, not  only  for  economy,  but  to  provide  a  large  reserve 
of  producing  power  for  war's  emergencies.  Machinery  should 
do  all  it  can  do  well.  This  principle  creates  a  special  demand 
for  inventive  capacity,  and  for  an  enlarged  and  liberal  admin- 
istrative judgment,  which  can  correctly  estimate  the  value  of 
new  things,  and  the  balancing  of  all  the  parts  in  these  large 
establishments.  England  during  the  Eastern  war,  found  a 
vast  advantage  in  importing  from  this  country  various  ma- 
chines which  had  grown  up  in  our  armories.  She  has  repaid 
this  debt  by  the  fine  examples  of  organization  for  military 
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manufacturing,  so  worthy  our  study  and  imitation,  now 
presented  by  the  vast  establishments  at  Woolwich  and  En- 
field, which,  in  this  emergency,  sprang  into  mature  strength. 
In  the  gun  carriage  department,  England  has  an  old  name  of 
honor.  While  Gribeauval  trails  still  lumbered  up  Napoleon's 
trains,  Wellington's  field  artillery  had  carriages  much  aftw 
the  present  model.  A  noteworthy  and  praiseworthy  progpe« 
is  now  going  on  in  our  service,  by  the  substitution  of  wrought 
iron  for  wood  in  all  our  sea-coast  and  garrison  carriages ;  a 
change  giving  not  only  greatly  increased  strength,  dnrabilitj 
and  security,  but  even  an  economy. 

Military  engineering  would,  perhaps,  on  this  occasion  have 
special  interest,  but  time  will  only  permit  brief  glimpses 
of  this  large  theme.  When  artillery  superseded  battering 
rams  and  undermining,  as  the  means  of  breaching  walled 
towns  and  castles,  the  art  of  defense  sufiered  a  signal  decline. 
Yauban  and  others,  by  introducing  the  system  of  flanking  and 
of  masking  all  defensive  walls  by  earthen  covers,  did  ranch  to 
restore  the  preponderance  of  defense  over  attack.  Again, 
Vauban,  by  the  invention  of  regular  parallels  and  by  ricochet 
firing,  gave  unprecedented  strength  to  the  attack,  so  that  ever 
since,  the  fall  of  the  best  regulated  defenses  has  been  a  de- 
finite question  of  time  and  means.  Thus  stood  matters  when 
the  sieges  of  Silistria  and  Sebastopol  occurred.  These  events 
served  widely  to  diflTuse  an  impression  that  the  defense  h» 
again  attained  a  preponderance  over  the  attack.  This  idea  is 
doubtless  correct  to  some  extent,  for  the  use  of  increased  cali- 
bres and  especially  of  large  shells,  and  the  remarkable  ac- 
cession of  power  to  fire-arms,  greatly  aggravate  the  difiBcultj 
of  conducting  siege  trenches.  Years  ago.  General  Rogniat 
showed  that  the  full  sap  had  become  almost  impossible,  and  so 
long  as  the  besieged  can  maintain  an  effective  artillery  the  be- 
siegers will  make  slow  progress. 

The  attack  on  Sebastopol  has  also  served  to  give  wide  cur- 
rency to  the  idea  that  our  present  system  of  fortifications  is 
obsolete,  and  that  earthworks  should  banish  masonry  irom 
defensive  combinations.  Here  let  us  say,  what  we  believe 
most  judicious  students  of  military  art  will  fully  endorse,  that 
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in  these  matters  the  world  is  in  a  fair  way^  to  be  imposed  upon. 
One  thing  was  clear  to  the  allies  before  Sobastopol,  and  that 
was,  that  for  eighteen  months  they  had  decidedly  a  hard  time. 
This  was  no  nice  Antwerp  siege,  with  the  end  known  from  the 
beginning.  What  caused  the  difterence?  Eartli works,  cried 
the  Fergusonians — a  grand  principle,  now  first  introduced.  It 
must  be  so  echoes  "  The  Thunderer,"  for  British  valor  cannot  be 
impeached,  and  something  new  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  these 
reverses.  It  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  Sebastopol 
was  not  besieged  at  all ;  that,  up  to  the  last  day  of  the  strug- 
gle, no  investment,  which  is  the  first  and  most  essential  ele- 
ment of  a  true  siege,  was  ever  effected.  Supplies  and  rein- 
forcements went  in  without  hindrance,  and  if  anything  was 
besieged  it  was  the  Russian  empire,  and  not  Sebastopol.  It 
little  mattered  how  briskly  Dame  Partington  plied  her  mop 
over  the  cottage  floor,  so  long  as  the  ocean  was  not  shut  out. 
Kussia  sent  up  men  and  supplies  in  a  constant  stream ;  and  as 
for  guns,  there  were  enough  and  an  excess  in  this  great  naval 
areenal,  and  those  of  the  largest  calibres.  To  Woolwich  alone 
there  were  sent  1,079  iron,  and  94  brass  trophy  guns.  How 
absurd,  then,  to  compare  the  siege  journal  of  a  Metz  front 
Tvith  this  protracted  leeching  of  an  empire  at  its  extremities  I 
'  Tills  was  in  truth  no  siege,  but  it  was  rather  an  eighteen 
xnonths'  hatHe  between  opposing  lines  of  entrenched  artillery. 
Here  were  two  armies,  liot  very  unequal  in  strength,  bending 
all  their  powere  to  building  and  serving  batteries  against  each 
other.  One  army  was  supplied  by  sea  from  two  empires ;  the 
other  by  land  from  one,  counting  seventy  millions  of  people. 
The  balance  of  resources  being,  in  the  long  run,  on  the  side  of 
the  allies,  they  at  last  out-battered  the  Russians.  Such  is  the 
substance  of  the  great  artillery  battle  of  Sebastopol.  It  in* 
volvea  no  mystery,  no  new  principles.  So  far  from  the  lack 
of  masonry  defenses  having  given  the  Russians  any  advantage, 
it  was  their  great  and  fatal  weakness.  Had  they  possessed 
scarps  and  casemates,  the  contest  might  still  have  raged.  Gen- 
eral (now  Marshal)  Niel,  who,  as  engineer-in-chief  of  the 
French  army  on  the  spot,  knew  the  whole  truth  better  than 
any  other  man,  says:   "If  the  enceinte  had  been  provided 
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with  good  revetted  scarps;  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  breadi 
these,  and  subsequently  to  penetrate  through  difficult  passages, 
in  rear  of  which  the  beads  of  our  columns  would  hare  met 
an  army,  Sehastopol  would  have  heen  an  imprefffiaUeyortress.^ 
Ue  ascribes  its  chief  strength  to  an  annament  such  as  could 
only  exist  in  an  extensive  raaritimo  arsenal,  and  to  a  laige 
army,  which  always  preserved  free  communications  with  the 
interior  of  Russia.    He  says  that  at  the  date  of  the  laat  aasault 
the  allies,  after  the  greatest  effort^  had  only  executed  the  siege 
works  preceding  the  crowning  of  the  covered  way,  and  "  had 
not  entered  on  that  period  of  siege  operations  which  i«  the 
most  difficult  and  dangerous,''  being  saved  tliat  necessity  be- 
cause the  ditches  and  parapets  were  not  insurmountable,  as 
with  a  masonry  scarp  they  would  have  been.     He  remarks 
that  the  Russian  army  was  obliged,  because  of  its  not  being 
protected  by  masonry  scarps,  to  keep  strong  reserves    con- 
stantly united  and  exposed  to  the  concentric  tires  of  the  allied 
batteries,  to  repel  the  assault  which  was  constantly  threatened. 
How  much  the  shelter  afforded  by  well  arranged  casemates 
would  have  spared  these  reserves,  is  obvious  enough,  even  were 
we  not  told  that  they  wens  ^'  decimated  day  and  night  by  the 
concentric  fires  of  the  allied  batteries."    Some  well  arranged 
casemates  almig  the  fronts  of  attack  would  not  only  have 
spared  the  Russians  the  severe  labors  of  establishing  blindages, 
at  best  but  imperfect  shelters,  and  only  of  limited  possibility 
in  most  besieged  works,  but  they  would  have  spared  the  sacri- 
fice of  many  hundred  lives.     He  must  have  a  most  imperfe<^ 
conception  of  siege  warfare  who  does  not  see  that  casemates  fc^ 
the  shelter  of  men  and  munitions  were  always  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  that  now,  when  bombardments  are  so  much  more 
resorted  to  and  are  so  much  more  formidable,  it  would  be  sheer 
madness  to  forego  this  indispensable  source  of  security  and 
strength.     This  were  indeed  to  leave  us  naked  to  our  enemies. 
When  scaips  and  casemates  are  subtracted  from  the  masoniy 
of  fortifications,  the  remainder  is  scarcely  worth  controversy. 
The  pretence  of  argument  against  masonry  in  forts,  drawn  from 
such  cases  as  Bomarsund,  in  which  walls  were  left  wholly  ex- 
posed before  distant  shore  batteries,  according  to  a  quixotic  sys- 
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tern  never  accepted  by  sound  military  minds,  can  have  no  weight 
in  any  intelligent  quarter.  No  masonry  is  to  be  seen  in  Fort 
Adams  exposed  to  distant  land  fires,  but  every  gun  in  the 
siege  batteries,  before  the  crowning  of  the  covered  way,  will 
look  on  earth  and  earth  only.  This  principle  Vauban  taught 
and  applied,  though  Cormontaigne  had  a  partial  departure 
from  it  to  correct  in  the  plans  of  the  great  Marehal.  It  is 
sheer  defiance  of  all  sound  defensive  ideas  to  expose  masonry 
to  distant  siege  batteries,  and  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
such  perversity.  The  abuse  or  absurd  use  of  masonry  in 
forts  is  no  valid  reason  why  we  should  rush  to  the  extreme  of 
denouncing  its  right  use. 

Tliere  is  no  evidence  that  the  highest  military  authorities 
in  any  civilized  country,  consider  permanent  fortifications, 
when  properly  placed  and  planned,  as  obsolete  or  of  impaired 
value.  Fortresses  for  the  defence  of  inland  frontiers  are  in- 
deed questioned,  and  rightly  so,  in  certain  instances,  because 
they  were  injudiciously  located  or  designed.  Tliis  method  of 
occupying  really  appropriate  strategic  points  is  clearly  now  as 
wise  as  ever.  The  treaty  of  Villa  Franca  attested  most  di- 
rectly the  value  to  the  Austrian  arms  of  the  Venetian  Quad- 
rangle. An  interesting  question  of  military  engineering  was 
apparently  coming  to  the  test  of  experience,  when  this  treaty 
cut  operations  short.  The  controversy  of  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury, between  the  well-tried  French  or  bastioned  school,  and 
the  untried  German  or  polygonal  school  of  fortification,  has 
thus  far  waited  a  decisive  verdict  from  the  actual  siege  of  a 
polygonal  work.  Villa  Franca  postponed  this  trial.  The 
Germans  have  so  largely  departed  from  the  bastioned  trace 
and  profile  in  their  numerous  defences  erected  during  the  last 
forty  years,  that  their  interest  in  this  issue  is  very  great.  No 
fair  and  competent  engineer  will  deny  to  each  system  peculiar 
merits  and  defects,  but  it  is  likely  to  continue  a  debated  ques- 
tion which  system  has  the  greater  strength  and  total  of  ad- 
vantage. 

The  value  of  seaboard  defenses  is  now  unquestioned  by 
sound  military  authorities,  and  each  year's  experience  adds 
proof  of  their  importance.    The  Eastern  war  and  the  fear  of 
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French  invasion  have  effectually  disabnsed  the  English  mind 
of  that  previous  bias  or  bigotry  in  favor  of  wooden  walls  as 
against  stone  walls,  which  has  filtered  at  second  hand  through 
some  American  strata.  The  naval  proceedings  before  Croo- 
stadt  and  Sebastopol  taught  a  lesson  not  easily  forgotten.  The 
conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  sea  coast  fortifications,  which 
French,  (Jerman,  Russian  and  American  engineers  have  ex- 
pressed in  their  numerous  harbor  forts,  are  now,  under  the 
pressure  of  apprehended  invasion,  taking  strong  hold  of  the 
British  nation.  The  recent  special  (Commission  on  the  De- 
fenses of  the  Country,  has  recommended  the  expenditure,  in 
four  years,  of  nearly  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  on  a  few  sea-coast 
fortifications.*  The  single  sum  proposed  for  Plymouth  (6 Aeen 
millions  one  hundred  thousand  dollars)  exceeds  one-half  the 
cost  of  our  entire  system  of  fortifications  to  the  present  time, 
and  the  total  recommended  by  the  Commission  is  about 
double  this  cost  Our  latest  European  advices  announce  the 
adoption  of  this  report  by  the  government,  in  its  recommend- 
ation of  an  appropriation  of  forty-five  millions  of  dollars  for 
fortifying  the  dock  yards,  to  be  raised  by  a  thirty  years'  loan, 
ten  millions  of  dollars  being  required  this  year.  There  arc 
besides,  tlie  old  British  defenses  and  the  colonial  defenses, 
which  have  drawn  largely  on  the  exchecquer.  General  Bur- 
goyne.  Inspector  General  of  Fortifications,  has  also,  in  a  re- 
cent Article,  strongly  advocated  a  system  of  detadied  forts 
around  London,  at  an  expense  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars — an  estimate  much  below  what  a  reliable  protection 
would  demand.  How  Cherbourg  and  other  French  ports  have 
been  recently  defended,  the  military  world  well  knows;  also 
that  in  Germany,  Rassia,  &c.,  like  views  prevail.  All  tliis 
looks  very  little  like  the  superannuation  of  fortifications  ;  and 
the  system  of  defense  which  Fort  Adams  exemplifies,  with 
some  modifications  of  detail,  stands  in  principle  more  firmly 

*  "*  The  amoQiit  of  oar  special  estimate  is  £10,890,000.  of  which  sum  £l,8Sfi,00D 
is  for  the  purchase  of  land;  £7,005.000  for  the  fortifications  recommended 
for  erection  ;  £6i>0,000  for  the  armament  of  works,  and  £1,000,000  for  floating 
defences.  To  this  roust  be  added  £1,4^(0,000  for  works  already  sanctioned  and 
in  course  of  execution— the  whole  amounting  to  £11,850,000." — Btport, 
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established  than  ever  before,  and  no  less  adequate  to  its  pro- 
posed objects. 

Some  military  incidentals  have  much  scientific  interest,  and 
draw  largely  on  the  resources  of  chemistry  and  pliysics.  The 
uses  of  the  electric  telegraph  for  firing  mines,  for  the  Navez 
ballistic  pendulum,  for  communicating  intelligence  between 
armies  and  their  bases,  and  for  sepding  orders  on  the  battle 
field,  are  slowly  ripening,  and  are  already  among  established 
military  agencies.  Whether  torpedo  warfare  will  be  made  a 
safe  reliance  in  harbor  and  river  defense,  is  a  fair  question  for 
systematic  investigation,  but  it  has  not  yet  reached  any  such 
trustworthiness.  The  use  of  balloons  for  military  purposes 
clearly  ought  to  be  reduced  to  system.  After  the  important 
influence  on  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Flcurus,  which  ob- 
servations from  a  balloon  on  the  movements  of  troops  actu- 
ally did  exercise,  it  has  been  a  just  matter  of  wonder  that, 
in  so  proper  a  case  for  using  this  resource  as  the  Sebastopol  op- 
erations offered,  it  should  have  been  untried.  Siege  opera- 
tions would  be  specially  advantaged  by  balloon  observations 
steadily  maintained.  One  element,  which  has  hitherto  been 
lacking,  would,  we  conceive,  greatly  conduce  to  success.  Were 
the  cord  by  which  the  balloon  observatory  is  held  captive,  a 
telegraphic  wire,  with  a  finger  key  in  the  car,  instant  reports 
of  all  observations  could  be  made  at  headquarters.  The  use 
of  telegraphic  captive  balloons,  in  a  shore  cordon,  to  report 
the  approach  of  invading  fleets,  would,  we  fancy,  grow  prompt- 
ly to  perfection  in  this  country  in  case  of  war.  By  sending 
up  these  sentinels  from  swift  vessels,  far  to  seaward,  wo  should 
much  enlarge  our  sphere  of  supervision ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  balloon  telegraphic  observatories  may  be  found  service- 
able in  time  of  peace  for  reporting  the  approach  of  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels.  The  observer  should,  of  course,  be  aided 
by  the  greatest  serviceable  telescopic  power.  Siege  and  har- 
bor warfare  have  need  to  press  into  service  the  intense  lights 
of  modem  scientific  origin.  An  electric  or  Drummond  light, 
arranged  to  sweep  the  surrounding  ground,  or  to  show  the 
movements  of  vessels,  would  make  the  night  almost  like  the 
day.     Artillery   and  rifles  furnished  with    telescopic  sighta 
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could  thns  be  fired  with  nearly  the  same  precision  at  midnight 
and  noonday.  This  would  render  nightwork  in  the  trenches 
nearly  as  hopeless  as  daywork  has  now  become  under  the 
action  of  modem  arms  and  shells.  Fleets  would  thus  be  sliom 
of  every  inducement  to  run  by  forts  during  darkness. 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  this  Article,  than 
by  briefly  presenting  some  items  of  mih'tary  progress  during 
the  short  interval  since  •*  the  first  week  in  August.'*  The 
question  of  Whitworth's  gun  has  been  decided  by  the  Select 
Commission  on  Ordnance,  adversely  to  its  claims,  because  of 
its  unfitness  for  service  and  its  inferior  accuracy.  Armstrong's 
gun  is  being  very  actively  manufactured  and  introduced  into 
the  British  service,  and  his  one  hundred  pounder  has  been 
tested  with  such  reputed  success  as  to  have  been  adopted. 
The  trial  of  Captain  Rodman's  fifteen  inch  gun,  weighing 
forty-nine  thousand  and  ninety-nine  pounds,  and  mounted  on 
a  wrought-iron  carriage,  constructed  by  Captain  Dyer,  is  now 
progressing  at  Fort  Monroe,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.  A  very 
coarse  grained  powder  is  being  used  to  save  the  gun  from  the 
usual  severe  strain  while  the  ball  is  starting  from  its  bed. 

Tlie  movement  for  the  defense  of  Great  Britain,  has  gone 
forward  with  rapid  strides.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Special  Commission  were  ably  advocated  before  the  Com- 
mons by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  speech  of  July  24th,  and  a 
bill  appropriating  for  the  current  year,  the  sum  of  $10,000,000, 
"  for  the  defense  of  the  royal  dock-yards  and  arsenals,  and  for 
the  forts  of  Dover  and  Portland,"  proceeded  rapidly  and  with 
overwhelming  majorities  through  all  its  parliamentary  stages. 
The  Premier  cited  as  precedents  for  this  expenditure,  the 
appropriation  by  France  in  1841,  of  £13,000,000  for  forti- 
fications ;  £5,000,000  expended  for  the  defenses  of  Paris ; 
£8,000,000  on  works  at  Cherbourg ;  £4,000,000  at  Toulon ; 
£3,000,000  at  Coblentz  and  Rastadt,  and  7,000,000  francs  at 
Alessandria.  This  act  of  appropriation  is  a  substantial  adop- 
tion of  the  policy  of  sea  coast  defense,  as  defined  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  dock-yards,  and  leaves  but  little  doubt  that 
after  completing  the  works  thus  inaugurated,  England  will 
attend  to  the  special  defense  of  London  and  of  the  various  re- 
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maining  harbors  along  Ler  coast,  useful  to  an  enemy  for  land- 
ing men  and  materiel.  The  Commission  refers  to  both  of 
these  cases  as  being  excluded  from  their  special  consideration, 
and  they  are  thus  merely  kept  in  waiting  till  the  more  urgent 
demands  of  the  dock-yards  and  arsenals  can  be  met.  We 
ought  to  see  in  this  fresh  history  a  new  and  strong  stimulus  to 
hasten  on  this  same  defensive  policy  along  our  own  immense 
and  exposed  ocean  frontier.  It  is  a  powerful  substantiation 
of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  our  defensive  sys- 
tem rests.  It  is,  too,  an  admonition  that  our  exposures  to 
attack  are  genuine,  and  that  the  results  would  be  most  formi- 
dable should  we  be  assailed  while  our  panoply  is  incomplete. 
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Articli:  v.— dr.  ALEXANDER'S  LETTERS .• 

F(yriy  Tears  Familiar  Letters  qf  James  W.  Alexander^  /?.  D. 
Constituting,  with  the  Notes,  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  Edited 
by  the  surviving  correspondent,  John  Halt^  D.  D.  In  two 
volumes.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner.    1860. 

In  one  of  the  earlier  letters  of  this  correspondence,  Dr. 
Alexander  saj's : 

"A  letter,  as  the  thought  jiut  now  strikes  me,  should  be  as  nearly  m  pes- 
sible  the  transcript  of  one^s  coramon  talk ;  or  perhaps  a  better  description  of  a 
good,  that  14  an  acceptable  letter,  woold  be,  that  it  is  a  soliloqnj  in  black  aad 
white,  penned  with  the  freedom  of  a  prirate  meditation,  yet  written  for  the  eje 
of  another,  with  whom  the  disclosures  it  contains  are  jost  as  safe  as  in  their  na- 
tive bosom." 

This  passage  furnishes  a  key  to  the  seemingly  hasty  and 
varied  style  of  these  letters,  their  abrupt  transitions  from  one 
subject  to  another,  and  the  freedom  of  their  criticisms  upon 
men  and  things.  But  it  also  contains  a  reproof  to  the  friend 
who  would  lay  before  the  public  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
were  poured  into  the  bosom  of  friendship  with  unreserved 
confidence.  To  whom  can  we  give  our  confidence,  if  not  to 
our  friends  ? — and  to  what  friend  can  we  give  it  unreserv- 
edly, if,  the  moment  the  grave  hides  us  from  view,  it  is  to 
be  blazoned  forth  to  the  world?  No  amount  of  public  in- 
terest felt  even  in  tlie  smallest  sayings  of  a  good  or  great 
man,  should  justify  his  friends  in  revealing  what,  from  close 
association  with  him,  it  was  their  privilege  to  know  of  his 
inner  man.  The  sanctuaries  of  friendship  must  either  be  re- 
ligiously guarded  from  tlie  scrutiny  of  those  who  do  not  stand 
within  the  portals,  or  they  must  be  torn  down  at  once  and  be 
forever  demolished. 

♦  In  the  last  number  of  the  New  Englander  we  briefly  expressed  our  views  of 
Dr.  Alexander's  Letters:  but  the  present  Article,  not  written  from  a  theo- 
logical point  of  Tiew,  bat  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  who  was  a  parishioner 
and  frieod  of  this  honored  divine,  will  serve  as  a  complement  of  oar  criticym. — 
Ed.  Nkw  Enolaxdcr. 
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Yet  the  character  of  Dr.  Alexander  shines  forth  from  these 
letters  as  a  Christian  divine,  a  laborions  and  faithful  pastor,  a 
man  of  generons  and  discriminating  mind,  and  an  enlightened 
scholar.  To  the  people  of  his  charge  they  are  full  of  interest, 
as  they  behold  the  pastor  whom  they  loved,  in  every  line.  To 
those  who  were  not  privileged  to  come  within  the  direct 
sphere  of  his  influence,  they  are  interesting,  as,  since  his  death, 
his  fame  has  been  in  all  the  churches. 

That  ardent  and  intense  love  of  souls,  which  was  manifest 
in  his  preaching,  seems  to  have  thoroughly  possessed  him  at 
an  early  age.  He  entered  upon  the  work  of  his  life  with  a 
joy  and  whole-heartedno9s  which  were  not  disturbed  by  the 
periods  of  profound  melancholy  to  which  he  was  always  more 
or  less  subject.  He  describes  these  moments  in  an  early 
letter : 

"Forebodings  of  future  pain  or  misery  are  not  often  the  subject  of  my 
thoughts,  but  there  comes  over  my  soul,  I  can  no  otherwise  describe  it,  a  oloud,  a 
blaclcness,  a  horror,  which  tinges  every  object  without  or  within,  with  a  certain 
indefinable,  vague,  and  terrific  darkness ;  which  absorbs  the  powers  of  the  soul, 
and  seems  to  concentrate  alt  the  faculties  upon  some  hideous  something,  or 
nothing,  and  waste  the  mental  energy  in  empty  musing."    Vol  I,  p.  44. 

Elsewhere  ho  says : 

'*  I  find  religion  and  religious  thoughts,  not  the  causes  or  the  concomitants  of 
melancholy,  but  its  surest  remedy.** 

God  undoubtedly  suffered  him  to  walk  in  these  gloomy 
paths  that  he  might  be  able  to  lead  away  others  whose  feet 
were  in  danger  of  going  astray  there. 

His  humility  was  great.  No  man  was  ever  more  conscious 
of  his  own  imperfections,  or  consequently  more  charitable 
towards  the  imperfections  of  others.  Even  when  he  was  the 
idol  of  a  large  congregation  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  the  love  and 
reliance  which  his  people  felt  towards  him  seemed  only  to 
make  him  more  conscious  of  his  awful  responsibility  towards 
them.     He  says : 

"  Some  of  the  things  which,  I  dare  say,  people  think  tend  to  elate  me,  have  a 
quite  contrary  effect ;  especially  the  worldly  increase  of  my  cure.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  have  I  had  any  private  exercise  more  solemo,  than  in  the  whole  progress 
of  this  matter." 
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He  was  eminently  a  Bible  student  in  order  to  be  a  Bible 
tencber.  Ilis  favorite  metbod  of  studying  tbe  Bible  he  gives 
in  tliese  letters : 

**  I  h«Te  juRt  been  readiDg  over,  at  one  sitting,  the  Epistle  to  the  ColospUna. 
I  hure  done  m>  maoj  timet  within  a  month,  both  iu  Greek  and  in  aU  the  trmns- 
lationa  I  hare,  which  are  more  than  ten.  This  waj  of  frequent  re-pemsal,  cob- 
tinuoiuW,  I  learned  of  my  father,  many  years  ago.  It  is  well  to  intermix  h 
with  critical  study  of  the  same  portion.  I  like  to  confine  myself  to  one  book  at 
a  time,  and,  as  it  were,  litet  in  t/,  till  I  feel  rery  familiar.  I  uaually  find  great 
satisfaction  during  such  a  period,  in  preaching  from  such  a  book  thoA  studied.'* 

He  was  strongly  in  favor  of  rancb  Bible  study  among  tlie 
young.  To  bis  correspondent,  then  editor  of  tbe  Sabbath 
Scbool  Journal,  be  writes,  in  1834 : 

**  Let  me  beg  you  to  take  it  as  a  prominent,  perpetual  object  of  selections,  ^c^ 
lor  your  Journal,  to  hold  up  the  great  truth,  that  the  Bible  u  the  book  to  edmcmU 
the  age.  Why  not  hare  it  the  chief  thing  in  the  family,  in  the  schooL  in  tba 
academy,  in  the  university  ?  The  day  is  coming ;  and  if  you  and  I  can  intro- 
duce the  minutest  comer  of  this  wedge,  we  shall  be  benefactors  of  the  race.  I 
can  wnuee  a  child  about  tbe  Bible ;  I  can  teach  logic,  rhetoric,  ethics,  and  sal- 
vation, from  the  Bible.  May  we  not  have  a  Bible  School  T  Again — ''  I  am  fiBed 
with  enthusiasm  about  having  the  Bible  more  taught.  Instead  of  a  mere  ita£nff 
book  in  schools,  it  roust  be  taught  alter  the  Sabbath  School  fiishion ;  geography, 
archeology,  and  all.  All  our  girls  must  read  the  Greek  Testament.  I  mean  to 
teach  a  few  on  the  plan  of  Locke.  By  an  interiinear  version  any  merehant^s 
clerk  may  learn  Hebrew.**  Again — **  I  am  a  little  wild  on  the  subject  of  making 
the  Bible  the  grand  organ  of  mental  and  spiritual  devdopment  8uppOj>e  one 
knows  the  Bible,  and  from  it  as  a  center  radiates  into  the  thousand  subsidiary 
knowledges,  will  he  not  know  all  he  needs  ?*^ 

lie  was  also  much  interested  in  the  work  of  Missions,  and, 
indeed,  his  fertile  mind  was  continually  employed  in  seeking 
different  ways  to  advance  Cbrist^s  kingdom  among  all  classes 
and  ages  of  men.  AU  the  channels  through  which  religions 
literatnre  flowed  in  upon  the  public,  wore  swollen  by  bis 
pen: 

'*  I  endeavor  to  have  as  many  plans  as  I  can,  thereby  I  find  work  for  all  moods 
of  mind.*' 

He  wrote  much  for  children,  impelled  to  that  work  by  an 
extraordinary  fondness  for  them,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
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prominent  traits  of  his  heart.  Those  who  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  his  winning  ways  with  children,  could 
not  fail  to  observe  that  his  power  of  gaining  their  affections 
and  confidence  arose  from  tliat  love  which  they  are  always 
quick  to  perceive.  By  that  love,  his  grief,  as  four  of  his  own 
children  were  one  by  one  removed  from  him  by  death,  and 
the  strength  of  his  Christian  faith  in  its  triumph  over  his  in- 
tense afflictions,  can  be  measured. 

He  was  greatly  opposed  to  acrimonious  dispute  on  theologi- 
cal or  other  questions.  In  all  the  relations  of  life,  both  public 
and  private,  love  was  the  principle  which  ruled  him.  He 
says,  in  one  of  these  letters,  "  Tlie  greatest  heresy  is  want  of 
love."    And  again — 

"  As  to  tho  Assembly,  I  really  know  not  what  to  think,  or  to  say,  or  even  to 
wish.  What  would  I  have?  Certainly  peace  ;  if  possible,  unity  of  doctrine  ; 
then  unity  of  organization ;  if  we  cannot  be  rd  aivrd  ^^oi;o9praf,  we  may  at  least 
be  rhv  airfiv  hy&rriv  ixovrsi^  and  the  way  to  attain  this  seems  to  be  aA>f/Xov$ 
4yoii/icvo(  vKt^ixovrai  luvrtav,  Aks !  who  does  this  ? — certainly  not  I ;  for  which 
I  desire  to  humble  myself^  and  to  seek  greater  measures  of  self-renunciation  and 
self-neglect.    My  sentiments  are  changed  since  last  Assembly ;  not  so  much  as  to 

men  or  measures,  as  spirit.    I  do  not  recognize  in  Mr. *s  denunciations 

the  spirit  of  Jesus ;   nay,  nor  even  of  the  ardent  Paul    Mr. ,  and  Mr. 

,  I  try  to  bless  Ood  for  it,  do  not  preach  '  another  gospel,*  and  I  hope  to 

meet  them  in  heaven,  where  we  shall  wonder  and  smile  (with  new  light)  when 
we  look  back  to  see  the  time  we  have  lost  from  a  glorious  work  in  comparing  the 
trowels,  and  quarreling  over  the  hods  and  mortar  of  the  spiritual  temple.** 
Vol.  I,  p.  180. 

Again — *'  At  tiroes  I  am  almost  converted  to  the  extreme  doctrine  of  *  no  con- 
troversy.* "  Again—**  O  for  a  cycle  of  peace !  O  for  a  breathing  spell  from 
these  unnatural  contentions !  I  feel  as  if  I  could  join  with  any  who  woiUd  humbly 
unite  in  direct  and  kind  efforts  to  save  sinners,  and  relieve  human  misery.  Can- 
not a  poor  believer  go  along  in  his  pilgrimage  heavenward,  without  being  always 
on  military  duty  ?  At  judgment  I  heartily  believe  that  some  heresies  of  heart 
and  temper  will  be  charged  as  worse  than  heavy  doctrinal  errors.  To  you  I  may 
say  this,  because  you  understand  me  as  holding  not  merely  that  the  tenets  of 
our  church  are  true,  but  that  they  are  very  important.  But  I  see  how  easy  it  is 
to  *  hold  the  truth  *  in  rancor  and  hate,  which  is  the  grand  error  of  depraved 
liuman  nature ;  yea,  and  of  diabolism  itself."    Vol.  I,  p.  227. 

Wo  must  not  look  in  these  letters  for  any  adequate  proof  of 
his  excellence  as  a  pastor.  That  is  to  be  found  in  tho  hearts 
of  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  his  labors.  Many  who  have 
passed  through  the  furnace  of  affliction  can  tell  of  his  ever- 
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flowing  eympathj,  his  ready  tact,  his  eminent  gifts  as  a  son  of 
consolation,  and  his  tenderness  of  heart  through  vrhich  he 
seemed  to  take  their  burdens  upon  himself.  He  always  felt  it 
his  peculiar  work  to  minister  as  a  pastor  to  Clirist's  people. 
During  the  term  of  his  professorship  at  Princeton  he  says: 

"I  have  alwavB  sat  in  mj  present  chair  with  a  feeling  that  it  was  right  onlj  as 
a  refuge  during  111  health."  And  again — "I  desire  to  be  a  parish  minister  wboUj 
and  with  all  mj  soul^ 

Even  when  he  felt  his  henltli  declining  under  his  immense 
labors,  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  duty  allowed  him  no  rest : 

**  I  am  very  soberly  apprehensive  of  failing  under  my  burden,  ahd  that  before 
long.  I  generally  loae  my  rest  on  Sunday  night,  and  on  the  last  had  the  addition 
of  a  vomiting.  In  no  winter  have  I  had  more  of  nervous  tremor.  But  I  try  to 
disregard  these  symptoms,  as  I  see  no  way  out  of  my  present  dutiesi** 

And  in  1857,  two  years  before  his  labors  ceased,  he  savs  : 

*'  The  ring  of  Irritation,  phlegm,  and  strangle  in  my  pipes,  remains  much  as  be- 
fore ;  I  mean,  D.  v.  to  speak  Ac,  exactly  as  if  it  wasnH  there,  till  somethii^  de- 
cisive stops  me.** 

After  many  years  of  pastoral  life,  he  writes: 

**  No  dreams  of  mine  respecting  the  social  happiness  of  the  pastoral  rebtioo 
have  failed  to  be  realised ;  in  this  I  compare  it  to  marriage.** 

Although  he  was  obliged  to  traverse  great  distances  in 
visiting  the  membera  of  his  congregation,  none  were  person- 
ally unknown  to  him,  and  all  found  in  him  a  counsellor  and 
friend.  His  house  was  constantly  K)ught  by  many  who  did 
not  properly  come  within  the  circle  of  his  pastoral  care,  drawn 
thither  by  his  reputation  as  a  wise  leader  of  the  blind.  To 
such  his  ear  was  always  open  and  his  ready  advice  or  aid 
given.  Yet,  with  all  these  occupations  continually  pressing 
upon  him,  he  found  time  for  unremitting  study  and  compo- 
sition. In  fact,  more  work  was  pressed  into  the  fifty-five 
years  allotted  him,  than  fills  up  the  four  score  years  of  many 
a  life. 

Dr.  Alexander  lived  among  his  fellow-men  with  the  eyes  of 
his  mind  open.     Dr.  Talmadge,  President  of  Oglethorpe  Uni- 
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versity,  Georgia,  who  was  fellow-tator  with  him  in  tlie  college 
at  Princeton,  says,  in  a  letter  included  as  a  note  in  these 
Tolames : 

"  I  now  SAW  much  of  his  inner  life,  as  he  disclosed  it  but  to  few.  He  had 
^rown  graver  in  manner,  and  somewhat  prone  to  pensireness  of  spirit.  To  the 
public  eye  he  seemed  retiring  and  apparently  distant.  But  when,  with  a  friend, 
in  a  retired  walk,  or  in  the  abandon  and  intimacy  of  private  personal  intercourse, 
he  was  the  most  cheerful  of  companions,  abounding  in  playful  remark  and  dis- 
criminating observation.  He  had  a  keen  relish  for  the  humorous,  and  a  nice  ap- 
preciation of  the  virtues  and  defects  of  his  fellow-men.  He  had  a  perfect  horror 
of  cant,  pretension,  bigotry,  exclusiveness,  and  was  himself  remarkably  free  from 
all  these  failings,  thus  imparting  an  irresistible  charm  to  his  intercourse  with 
friends.**    Vol.  I,  p.  45. 

These  characteristics  remained  with  him  through  life.  He 
was  one  who  judged  his  fellow-men,  but  who  *' judged  right- 
eous judgment,"  because  his  stand-point  was  love.  His  con- 
clusions, as  expressed  in  these  letters,  are  sometimes  hasty,  but 
he  is  free  to  acknowledge  them  so.  During  a  summer  residence 
of  several  years  at  Newport,  he  seems  to  have  formed  an  opinion 
somewhat  derogatory  to  New  England  preaching;  but  in  ex^ 
pressing  it  he  says,  "I  own  my  survey  has  been  somewhat 
narrow." 

It  was  thought,  by  some,  that  his  views  were  pro  slavery 
because  he  declined  to  bring  the  subject  forward  in  his  preach- 
ing or  conversation.  Many  passages  in  these  letters  show 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  acknowl- 
edged the  evils  of  the  system ;  but  he  seems  to  have  doubted 
the  practical  benefit  of  so  much  agitation  of  the  question. 
His  residence  and  family  connections  in  the  South  caused  him 
to  see  the  impracticability  of  any  immediate  emancipation 
scheme.    He  writes  (1826)  with  regard  to  slaves: 

"  They  are,  no  doubt,  maltreated  in  many  instances ;  so  are  children :  but,  in 
general,  they  are  well  clad,  well  fed,  and  kindly  treated.  Ignorance  is  their 
greatest  curse,  and  this  must  ever  follow  in  the  train  of  slavery.  The  bad  policy 
and  destructive  tendency  of  the  system  is  increasingly  felt :  you  hear,  daily, 
complaints  on  the  subject  from  those  who  have  moat  servants.  But  what  can 
they  do  ?  Slavery  was  not  their  choice.  They  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  turn 
them  loose.  They  cannot  afford  to  transport  them ;  and  generally  the  negroes 
would  not  consent  to  it.  The  probable  result  of  this  state  of  things  is  one  which 
philanthropists  scarcely  dare  contemplate.*'    Vol.  I,  p.  93. 
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In  1835  hesajH: 

**  I  am  tcidinf?  ttiwards  a  middle  ground  which  neither  partj  viO  iBow  :  L  c 
I  abhor  Slaverr,  and  think  the  pablie  mind  abovld  be  enBghtened,  and  ererr 
kwful  meana  immediately  taken  for  an  eTentoal  and  epeedjaboGtioB;  bat  I  aba 
approre  of  the  pUn  of  Coloniiacion,  on  groonda  altogether  distact  from  the 
qoefftioo  of  Slarer^'.  Thus  I  open  mj  mind  to  the  foH  legitiaate  imprtniioiM  of 
all  the  anti-«laTerT  argnmenta.*  And  again :  **  In  the  progtcas  of  »rt>g^  I  set 
erenrtbing  portentooa :  worae  this  bj  far  than  abolition.  And  tho«^  I  eoa- 
ceiTe  the  AotiHtUrer^  to  h%  raah  and  pragmatical,  ret  I  think  the  arrogaace  of 
the  Sooth  w  palpablr  their  worst  poUcT.  This  wedge  b  in,  mmd  dbires  deeper 
year  br  year.  And  I  rejoice  that  jtm  and  I  are  not  laden  wkh  negro  sonh  aad 
bodiea."     Vol  I,  p.  2S4. 

Again^  writing  from  Virginia  in  1842,  be  eajs: 

'*  My  mind  has  been,  and  is  filled  with  the  negroes.  What  I  say  on  this  pomt, 
I  say  with,  I  do  beliere,  as  much  lore  for  the  raca  as  any  man  feels ;  and  with  an 
extent  of  obserratioo,  perhaps,  as  large  as  I  can  pretend  to  on  any  ashject ;  har- 
ing  seen  the  worst  as  well  aa  the  best  of  their  condition.  And  the  resnh  of  aH 
increasingly,  is  «hat  yon,  I  am  sore  would  agree  to,  if  yon  were  on  the  spot, 
that  the  artrop^  piwnral  erili  of  their  cafe  are  not  greater  than  of  eaHors,  Hik- 
diefft,  {thoi>bUck#,  or  low  operatires ;  whOe  their  monJ  tvU*  are  unspeakably 
great.  My  point  is  this,  then,  the  ton!  of  the  negro  b  preciooa  and  mnat  be 
ssTed.  Aim  at  this,  at  this  first,  at  thb  directly,  at  thU  independently  cf  their 
boudago,  and  the  other  dei^irable  ends  will  be  promoted  even  more  surely  than  if 
the  Utter  wore  made  the  great  ohject.  A  gradual  emancipation  Is  that  to  which 
the  interior  economy  of  the  North-Soothem  States  was  tending,  b  tending,  and  wil 
reach ;  it  b  dets'irable  ;  in  my  Tiew  it  b  ineritable ;  it  b  eraTcd  by  thooaands  here : 
bat  an  emancipation  even  g^dnal  may  arrive  in  such  sort  as  to  leave  a  host  of  blacks 
to  ht  damned,  who,  by  other  mean«,  may  be  Christianited,  while  their  essential 
freedom  \»  not  les*  eeruin.  It  b  the  Miration  of  the  sbre  which  b  infinitely  the 
mo«tt  important,  which  moreorer  Southern  Christbos  can  be  led  to  seek,  and  of 
which  the  rery  seeking  tends  very  strongly  to  emandpatioa.  I  say  this  on  the 
obvious  principle  that  when  the  owner  by  seeking  the  salvation  of  hb  slave,  gets 
(as  he  must)  to  lore  him,  be  will  not  rest  (I  speak  of  the  mass)  without  trying  to 
make  bim  a  freeman.^     VoL  I,  p.  3M. 

In  1843  he  writes: 

•*  I  pray  acaiuM  the  annexation  of  Texas,  it  would  spread  sbrery  over  Mexico, 
and  I  fear  add  a  century  to  its  existence  in  the  United  States.  In  IS45:  **  Yoa 
see  that  Texa<  15  all  but  annexed,  **  and  the  *■  area  of  frttdom.  *  widened :  N.  B. 
Arfa  b  the  Latin  for  thre^hing-floor  !*  In  1854 :  ^'The  Nebraska  Bill  has  passed. 
I  have  never  oppo-^d  it,  but  feel  very  sad  at  the  prospect  of  increased  sbverr." 
In  \%h^  :  Pr.  Hod^e  has  most  admirably  stated  the  sbvery  doctrine  in  hb  Ephe- 
sians.  Inter  alia :  **  It  i<  ja5t  as  great  a  sin  to  deprive  a  sbve  of  the  jujjt  recooi- 
pen^e  for  his  UKor  as  to  keep  him  in  ignorance,  or  to  take  from  him  hb  wifie  or 
child,  as  it  15  to  act  thus  towards  a  freeman?  Dow  nobly  thb  clear  enoncta- 
tion  of  a  s^^nptural  principle  towers  above  aH  the  extravagancies  of  both  sides!** 
Vol  II,  p.  225. 
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Passages  of  this  kind  might  be  maltiplied.  He  held  the 
doctrines  of  his  own  church  with  a  peculiar  heartiness  of  be- 
lief, but  his  attachment  to  form  and  system  as  such  was  small. 

'*  It  seems  to  me  in  looking  over  the  history  of  the  Church  that  the  real  pro- 
gress of  religion  has  been  in  a  very  small  degree  dependent  on  the  spread  or 
permanency  of  any  external  form  of  polity.  The  external  form  has  shot  out 
great  branches  and  taken  root,  while  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of  religion  has 
become  almost  extinct ;  witness  the  Romish  Church,  the  Anglican  Church  under 
Queen  Anne,  and  in  Virginia.  The  external  form  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
violated  and  trampled  on,  while  the  spirit  of  religion,  taking  a  larger  view,  has 
made  immense  progress ;  witness  the  early  Reformation ;  the  Moravian  offset 
from  Lutberanism,  and  the  Wesleyan  Reformation  in  England.'*  YoL  I,  p.  289. 
Again :  **  I  look  on  a  system  as  a  mere  report  of  progrest  in  understanding 
Scripture,  at  a  given  point  in  history."  Vol  II,  p.  170. 

His  view  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Bible  structure  is  dis- 
tinctly given. 

"  The  universal  offer  of  a  present,  free  salvation,  to  every  son  and  daughter 
of  Adam,  for  Christ's  sake,  is  what  I  hold  for  Gospel.^*  Vol  I,  p.  858. 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  limited  atonement,  he  says  : 

'*  I  do  not  profess  to  have  the  clear  view  which  some  have  on  this  point  I 
offer  Christ  to  all,  because  this  is  plainly  and  undeniably  in  the  ministerial  com- 
mission.** 

As  a  scholar,  Dr.  Alexander's  attainments  were  varied  and 
rich.  His  command  of  many  languages  opened  to  him  fully 
the  inexhaustible  mine  of  knowledge.  Instances  of  the  ap- 
preciative delicacy  of  his  mind,  as  displayed  in  criticisms  upon 
authors  and  their  works  are  very  numerous  in  these  letters. 

"  I  wiU  go  so  far,  as  with  more  than  ordinary  earnestness,  to  recommend  you 
to  get,  own,  put  on  your  table  and  study,  a  book  with  this  title,  '  Letters  Practi- 
cal and  Consolatory,  Designed  to  Ulustrate  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  by  David  Russell,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Dundee,  4th  Ed.,  Edinburgh,  Ac.^ 
Who  this  Russell  is,  I  know  not ;  probably  a  Scotch  Dissenter.  But  I  have  read 
no  human  production  which  comes  nearer  my  views  of  Calvinism.  It  is  theology 
without  one  shred  of  scholasticism ;  orthodoxy  without  one  film  of  mystification  • 
purity,  without  one  note  of  ecclesiastical  harshness."  Vol.  I,  p.  214. 

"Turretine  is,  in  theology,  inttar  omnium  ;  that  is,  so  far  forth  as  Blackstone 
is  in  law.  I  would  not  have  you  concur  in  all  his  scholastic  distinctions ;  but  the 
whole  ground  is  traversed,  every  question  mooted,  and  even  where  hairs  are  split, 
the  mental  energy  and  logical  adroitness  with  which  the  feat  Ls  achieved,  present 
one  with  an  exercise  of  reasoning  equal  to  anything  in  Chillingworth.**  Vol.  I, 
p.  181. 

VOL.  xvin.  62 
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Of  John  Howe,  the  eminent  non-confonnbt  clergyman  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  he  writes : 

'*  I  hmre  at  Utt  fkOen  in  with  Howe's  works,  and  find  m  jwlf  possesBed  of  a  rich 
nine  of  troth  and  pietj.  He  is  profound,  and  (for  the  age)  riegant,  and  Ui 
apiritoal  flights  are  the  moet  rablime  and  tnstained  I  have  erer  read.  Tbe  laticr 
part  of  hia  '  liring  Temple  *  ia  among  the  moet  original,  striking  and  impokiTe 
works  I  have  erer  seen.  Above  all,  I  wonder  at  his  singnlarl j  Cath<dic  apirh,  ia 
an  age  when  the  '  mint,  anise  and  cummin/  were  deemed  so  weighty."  \tA.  I, 
p.  166. 

In  one  of  the  early  letters  he  writes: 

'*  George  Bochanan's  Latin  poems,  of  which  the  great  Scaliger  said  *  Bn^a- 
nanos  un  us  est  in  iota  EoropA,  omnes  post  se  relinquens  in  Latina  pocsi.*  His 
Terslon  of  the  Psalms  is  probablj  the  most  elegant  that  erer  was  made  in  anj 
language.  But  in  his  other  poems  the  real  character  of  his  mind  shines  forth 
His  satire  is  at  once  bitter  and  ludicrous,  and  in  his  attacks  upon  the  Frmnciseans, 
I  discern  the  boldness  of  his  countryman  and  acquaintance,  John  Knox,  vnited 
with  Yirgilian  elegance,  and  a  power  of  inTective  all  his  own.  It  has  been  said  of 
the  three  Roman  satirists,  *  Uoratius  ridet,  Jurenalis  verberat,  Perseus  jugukt* 
Now  Buchanan  does  all  three  in  regular  succession;  he  taunts,  he  SfCourges,  be 
annihilates.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  enormous  and  unutterable  ricea  attr&oted  to 
the  monks,  until  I  read  his  poems.'*  YoL  I,  p.  ISA. 

Of  Baxter  he  says : 

*'  I  hare  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Baxter's  style,  which  is  not  at  all  obso- 
lete now,  is  the  best  extant,  in  respect  to  clearness,  Saxon  purity,  Tiradty,  direct- 
ness, strength,  and  pungency ;  it  is  not  always  elegant,  or  concise,  or  tender,  or 
melodious."  Vol.  I,  p.  284. 

Again: 

<*  I  think  I  would  rather  write  Baxter's  English  than  any  I  know,  though  I 
would  not  wish  to  write  always  what  he  has  done.  He  well  describes  \m  owi 
style,  'may  I  speak  pertinently,  pUinly,  piercingly,  and  somewhat  properly,} 
hare  enough.**  (Premonitions  to  Saint*s  Rest.)  He  was  not  afraid  of  ufioau, 
the  real  strength  and  glory  of  a  language,  and  especiaJly  of  ours.  The  quafit} 
of  plain  straight-forward  maiket  Englisb  is  rare  in  books.  It  is  somewhat  danger- 
ous for  us  cis-atlantics  to  attempt,  for  In  becoming  idiomatic  we  become  proria- 
cial,  witness  Finiuy.  But  read  Bunyun,  Fuller,  Swift,  Cobbet,  Hare,  (Sermons 
to  a  Country  Congregation,  1888,)  and  you  will  see  what  I  mean.  This  was,  after 
all,  what  was  meant  by  attic  Greek  as  distinguished  from  the  mv^  iiSksmrt :  and 
miiU  salt  was  the  Tery  sort  of  wit  which  circulated  among  Athenian  hucksten 
and  which  we  find  in  Fuller  and  Charles  Lamb.  There  was  great  wisdom  ib 
making  the  speech  of  the  people  the  standard  of  good  Greek,  and  great  adran- 
tage  in  being  so  smaU  a  state.  If  jou  haTe  ncTer  done  it,  don't  ftiil  to  read  the 
*  Rest,'  the  '  Call,'  and  the  '  Gildas  SalTianus,*  as  he  wrote  them,  and  ftee  from  the 
emasculations  of  Methodist  sbridgers With  all  my  admiraUon  of 
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Baxter^B  parenetic  writings,  I  must  say  that  he  seems  to  me  never  to  get  upon  a 
doctrinal  point  without  doing  mischief.  Except  in  the  schoolmen  (whom  be 
greatly  studied)  I  have  never  seen  such  subtllity  of  distinctions."   Vol  I,  p.  808. 

His  expression  of  thought  is  often  condensed  and  forcible. 
"  Among  many  commentators  whom  I  have  to  consult,  I  find 
none  like  Calvin-^he  oftenest  beards-  the  real  'difficulty,  and 
oftenest  knocks  it  down  and  drags  it  out." 

In  his  letters  from  Europe,  his  estimates  of  noted  English 
and  Scotch  preachers  are  valuable.     Of  Spurgeon  he  says : 

"  He  has  none  of  those  captivating  intonations  which  we  remember  in  Summer- 
field  and  others ;  neither  should  I  judge  him  to  have  any  pathos.  His  voice  is  in- 
comparable, and  perfect  for  immense  power,  sweetness,  and  naturalness.  His 
pronunciation  is  admirable  with  the  never-failing  ey-ther^  hndwUdge,  wGrth,  &c. 
Though  very  like  his  likenesses  he  becomes  almost  handsome  when  animated. 
His  gesture  is  sparing  and  gentlemanlike.  I  detect  no  affectation.  The  tre- 
mendous virtue  of  his  elocution  is  in  outcry,  sarcasm,  and  menace,  and  bis  voice 
improves  as  it  grows  louder.  I  seriously  think  his  voice  the  great  attraction. 
His  prayers  were  concise  and  solemn ;  a  shade  too  metaphoric  His  short  expo- 
sition was  so  so  in  matter,  but  well  delivered.  He  preceded  his  sermon  by  a 
shot  at  Lord  Lyndhurst^s  late  remarks  on  the  Obscene  Print  Bill,  and  said  '  Holy- 
well, <fec.,  had  at  length  found  an  advocate  in  Westminster  Palace.'  He  re- 
quested the  people  in  the  gallery  (there  are  three,  one  over  another)  not  to  lean 
forward.  He  said  you  could  tell  a  Dissenter  in  church,  by  his  sitting  down  be- 
fore the  hymn  was  over.  During  the  sermon  he  described  broken-down  preach- 
ers spitting  blood,  going  to  the  continent  and  traveling  at  other  people's  ex- 
pense.   This  did  not  please  roe,  for 

**  Who  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law?'* 

"  He  told  a  very  funny  story  of  a  minister  with  a  rich  wife.  He  was  very  se- 
vere on  the  establishment,  and  rather  intimated  that  the  gospel  was  very  Mttle 
preached.  In  this  part  of  the  discourse  he  preached  himself.  Notwithstaniling 
all  this,  and  his  dreadful  onslaught  on  written  sermons,  I  think  his  work  here 
matter  of  the  greatest  thankfulness.  He  preaches  a  fine  gospel,  in  the  most  un- 
compromising manner,  with  directness,  power,  and  faithfulness ;  and  he  preaches 
it  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  to  beggars  and  prihces.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  what 
they  come  for.  They  seem  to  be  led  of  God.  All  strangers  go.  Some  of  the 
nobility  are  always  there.  Church  ministers  abound  in  every  assembly.  I  ought 
to  have  said  there  is  nothing  that  savors  of  the  rude  or  illiterate.  Buch  a  build- 
ing, I  would  beg  a  year  to  have  in  New  York,  for  some  stentor.  It  is  the  beau- 
ideal,  being  the  theater  of  Surrey  Gardens,  where  Julien  has  his  concerts.  It 
will  hold  ten  thousand  seated.  Every  aisle  and  comer  was  filled  by  a  dense  mass 
of  standing  persons,  numbering  perhaps  a  thousand.  The  attention  was  un- 
broken.   What  struck  me  was  the  total  absence  of  the  ill-dressed  classes.    A 
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person  behind  me  pointed  out  Actora,  Walerloo  eAoen,  noblemen,  Stc  Old 
Hondred,  bj  about  ten  thoosand  voices,  was  really  congregational  anging.  Hia 
sermon  was  fifty  minates,  Ezek.  zxxTi,  87-^on  the  connection  of  prmjer  wi& 
blessings.  1,  Fact.  %,  Reason.  The  first  head  was  admirable;  as  sinple, 
scriptaral,  chaste,  direct,  winning,  and  iiill  of  Christ  as  one  could  wish.  Only  I 
wondered  all  the  while  it  drew  the  masses  so.  Then  he  began  to  suffer  with  the 
terrible  heat ;  said  to ;  and  eridently  lost  his  strength  of  body  aod  mind.  The 
application  was  common-place,  but  his  felicitous  language  and  glorioas  Toiee  wiO 
carry  along  anything.    I  am  persuaded  he  seeks  to  sare  souls,  and  belicTe  that 

he  is  as  much  blessed  to  that  end  as  any  man  of  our  day In  aiasy 

points  €t  assurance,  dogmatism,  conceit,  and  sarcasm,  he  remuids  one  of , 

to  whom  he  is  greatly  superior  in  gentlemanlike  bearing,  and  abaenee  of  nasal 
twang,  while  he  (alls  far  below  him  in  learning,  original  illustration,  and,  I  think, 
luTcntiTe  genius.  But  Spurgeon  preaches  the  blessed  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
Ood."  Vol  I,  p.  ail, 

Of  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Edinbargh,  he  says  : 

'*  He  preached  from  Isaiah  xHt,  SS  :  *  Betura  unto  me  for  I  have  redeemed 
thee.*  It  was  fifty  minutes,  but  they  passed  like  nothing.  ....  — An  im- 
petuous freedom  of  motion,  a  play  of  ductile,  and  speaking  features,  and  an  orer- 
flowing  unction  of  passion  and  compassion,  which  would  carry  home  eren 
one  of  my  sermons ;  ooneeiTe  what  it  is  with  his  exuberant  diction  and  poetie 
imagery.  The  best  of  all  is,  it  was  honey  firom  the  comb,  dropping,  dropping,  in 
efl\ui  TO  gospel  beseeching.  I  cannot  think  Whitefield  surpassed  him  in  tkU. 
You  know  while  yon  listen  to  his  m^hty  roice,  broken  with  sorrow,  that  be  is 
OTerwhelmed  with  the  Move  of  the  Spirit'  He  has  a  colleague,  and  preaches 
only  in  the  afternoon.  As  to  manner,  it  is  his  own,  but  in  general  like  Dnfi^s, 
with  as  much  motion,  but  more  significant,  and  less  grotesque,  though  still  un- 
graceful His  English,  moreorer,  is  not  spoiled  so  much.  The  audience  ww 
rapt  and  melting.  It  was  just  like  his  book,  all  application,  and  he  rose  to  his 
hight  in  the  first  sentence. '  Vol  II,  p.  267. 

He  beard  Dr.  Brnce,  of  Free  St  Andrews',  Edinburgh  : 

"  Sermon  on  Christ^s  two  quellings  of  storms,  in  Matt  viU,  and  xir.  Genenl 
doctrine,  that  afflictions  are  ordered  not  only  to  try  our  faith,  but  to  try  our 
utmost  faith  ;  in  the  second  case  Jesus  let  them  go  alone.  It  was  a  prefomd 
piece  of  experience.  Tie  wed  philosophically ;  strong  meat ;  dense ;  witty  at  timet; 
unexpected  turns  like  Foster ;  no  elegance  of  manner,  but  immense  impresoco. 
The  prayers  were  almost  inspired.  Oh,  here  is  the  true  EwUixia^  without  printed 
worship !  ....  I  have  no  remembrance  of  any  preaching  so  analyticallj 
experimental  as  Dr.  Bruce^s,  except  my  own  dear  blessed  father^s.  At  each  etep 
be  seemed  to  attume  all  that  an  ordinary  preacher  would  have  preached,  and  to 
go  on  beyond  that  His  prayers  were  the  same ;  so  searching  in  confession,  that 
I  winced,  and  so  paternal  and  pastoral  in  intercession,  that  I  could  not  but  fiuiey 
his  hand  feeling  all  around  and  gathering  sorrows  out  of  every  heart  to  bring 
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before  God.  His  sternneBS  in  no  degree  modified  the  gracionsnest  of  his  gospel 
freedom,  as  I  have  too  often  seen  to  be  the  case  with  yigorous  casuists  in 
America."  Vol.  II,  p.  2B7. 

Those  who  have  heard  Dr.  Alexander  pray,  at  the  head  of 
his  congregation,  will  instantly  be  struck  with  the  fitness  of 
this  description  as  applied  to  his  own  prayers.  His  great 
heart  flowed  out  in  eloquent  beseeching  for  the  needs  of  his 
flock,  and  he  seemed  to  lay  the  case  of  each  individual  soul 
before  Gk)d. 

His  preaching  was  the  result  of  much  study,  and  cultivation 
of  his  naturally  flne  intellect,  much  mingling  with  human 
nature,  and  understanding  of  it,  and  much  love  for  Christ  and 
the  souls  he  died  to  save.  His  own  rich  Christian  experience 
attuned  his  sermons  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  a  perfect 
harmony. 

Hq  had  sometimes  looked  forward  to  the  hour  of  death  with 
dread,  from  the  apprehension  that  in  the  flnal  struggle  his 
faith  would  fail.  But  his  mind  remained  unclouded  to  the  last 
moment ;  and  the  realization  of  the  great  truths  upon  which 
his  soul  had  been  nourished  brought  his  life  to  a  serene  and 
triumphant  close.  Such  a  man  is  a  precious  gift  from  the 
Lord  to  his  church.  We  must  mourn  his  departure,  while  we 
are  thankful  that  he  lived. 
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Aeticli   VL— PRMinVE   EVANGELIZATION  AND   ITS   LES- 
SONS. 

The  work  of  Foreign  MiasioDs  seems  likelj  to  stagnate  in  its 
first  successes.  Bj  that  periodicity  which  pertains  too  mnch  to 
oar  religions  zeal,  a  high  missionary  enthusiasm  is  followed  by 
the  inaction  of  a  spent  force.  But  for  the  timely  occnrr^ice 
of  the  Jnbilee,  it  wonld  have  been  impossible  daring  the  cor- 
rent  year  to  have  paid  off  tlie  debt  of  the  American  Board,  or 
to  have  awakened  any  adequate  interest  in  the  perilous  crisb 
which  that  debt  had  produced.  The  most  hopeful  condition  of 
the  missions  themselves  and  their  most  urgent  wants,  have 
failed  to  evoke  from  the  churches  a  fit  response  of  financial 
contribution.  The  re-opening  of  Japan  to  the  intercourse  of 
Christian  nations;  the  signs  of  religious  inquiry  among  the 
Mohammedan  population  of  Turkey ;  the  exploration  of  Africa 
from  every  side ;  the  increased  security  and  fiicility  of  Christ- 
ian labor  in  India ;  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  mission- 
ary operations  in  every  land — all  this,  which  would  have  fired 
the  souls  of  Mills,  Hall,  Newell,  Judson,  like  the  opening 
of  the  last  seal  of  prophecy,  and  the  call  of  angelic  voices  to 
join  the  victorious  word  of  God — kindles  hardly  a  perceptible 
enthusiasm  in  the  churches,  and  excites  little  more  than  com- 
mon-place remark  at  the  Monthly  Concert  It  is  regarded  ai 
an  affair  of  the  Missionary  Boards  and  Societies,  whose  pro- 
vince it  is  to  see  that  the  world  is  duly  and  methodically 
evangelized. 

Yet,  at  this  very  time,  we  have  seen  these  Boards  and 
Societies  embarrassed  in  their  finances  and  disturbed  by  ques- 
tions of  organization  and  policy; — this  Jubilee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  overhung  by  a  thick  cloud  of  debt,  which  at  one 
time  seemed  almost  impenetrable ;  ecclesiastical  organization 
insisted  upon  as  the  only  Scriptural  agency  for  missions — and 
this  by  some  who  once  renounced  that  very  principle  for  the 
sake  of  voluntary  association ;  a  vague,  unreasoning  distrust  of 
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incorporated  and  routine  methods  of  Christian  benevolence ; 
perhaps  even  a  growing  skepticism  as  to  the  obligation  and 
urgency  of  missionary  eflfort— a  skepticism  noarished  by  Mille- 
narian  views  of  prophecy,  and  by  theories  of  the  salvability  of 
the  heathen  without  the  Gospel ;  of  a  probation  for  such  after 
death,  or  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  at  the  close  of  the 
present  dispensation. 

In  many  minds,  also,  a  too  sanguine  expectation  from  certain 
modes,  agencies,  or  occasions  of  missionary  effort,  has  been 
followed  by  suspicion  and  despondency  as  to  the  success  of  any 
mode  or  agency  of  propagating  the  Gospel.  The  revulsion  of 
John  Foster  in  this  respect  was  by  no  means  peculiar.  "  No 
one,''  he  says,  ^^  who  did  not  witness  it,  can  have  any  ade- 
quate  conception  of  the  commotion  there  was  in  susceptible 
and  inflammable  spirits  when  the  missionary  enterprise  was 
commenced.  The  proclamation  went  forth,  *  overturn,  over- 
turn, overturn,'  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  responsive  earth- 
quake in  the  nations.  The  vain,  short-sighted  seers  of  us  had 
all  our  enthusiasm  ready  to  receive  the  magnificent  change, 
the  downfall  of  ail  old  and  corrupt  institutions ;  the  explosion 
of  prejudices ;  the  demolition  of  the  strongholds  of  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  spiritual,  with  all  other  despotism ;  man,  on 
the  point  of  being  set  free  for  a  noble  career  of  knowledge, 

liberty,  philanthropy,  virtue,  and  all  that,  and  all  that 

These  elated  presumptions  so  possessed  themselves  of  the  mind 
as  to  prepare  it  to  feel  a  bitterness  of  disappointment  as  time 
went  on  through  so  many  lustrums,  and  accomplished  so  nig- 
gardly a  portion  of  all  the  dreams."  Then,  in  that  vein  of 
despondency  which  was  the  morbid  habit  of  his  later  years,  he 
adds,  ^^  a  little  cool  arithmetic  will  suffice  to  dispel  the  dream 
of  the  conversion  of  the  world  in  our  generation,  and  to  show 
us  that  at  the  rate  of  the  progress  hitherto  of  genuine  Christ- 
ianity on  the  globe,  thousands  of  years  may  pass  away  before 
that  millenium  can  arrive."  Such  despondency,  as  the  reac- 
tion of  the  mind  from  early  missionary  enthusiasm,  may  be  a 
secret  cause  of  much  of  the  delinquency  or  rather  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  churches  in  the  missionary  work.  There  is  too 
much  ^^  cool  arithmetic  " — ^too  much  of  the  calculating  spirit 
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of  mere  finance — ^too  little  of  the  energy  of  faith,  too  little  of 
that  spiritual  disoemment  that  detects  alike  in  the  rapid  and 
startling  changes  of  human  societj,  and  in  the  seeming  retro- 
gression of  the  world,  dirine  forces  of  Prondenee  and  grace 
that  cannot  be  weighed,  or  measnred,  or  counted,  bat  which 
are  guiding  and  controlling  all  things  according  to  the  counsel 
of  Ood^s  perfect  will ; — a  faith  that  does  not  shiver  and  grow 
pale  even  in  the  time  of  greatest  obscuration — ^when  the  eartii 
and  sky  take  on  the  hue  of  death,  and  nature  is  silent  with 
dread  of  some  great  catastrophe, — ^but  which  finds  in  the  very 
eclipse  an  omen  of  the  stability  of  the  ordinances  of  heaven, 
and  waits  for  the  rising  of  another  mom  upon  the  chill  and 
pallor  of  the  first 

Explain  it  as  we  may,  the  providential  ^argement  of  the 
field  of  missionary  operations  is  immeasurably  in  advance  of 
the  agencies  and  resources  now  available  for  Uie  occupation  <^ 
the  field.  Nor  shall  we  ever  gain  possession  of  that  field  if 
the  thoughts  and  energies  of  the  churches  are  to  be  divided 
between  paying  off  the  debts  of  voluntary  societies,  and  as- 
suming the  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  boards. 

One  chief  course — perhaps  the  chiefest — uf  the  tardiness 
and  inadequacy  of  missionary  enterprise,  as  compared  with  the 
missionary  field,  may  be  found  in  a  chronic  routine  which  has 
fastened  itself  upon  the  churches — a  rdtanee  upon  estaUuhed 
forms  and  modes  of  missionary  agency^  as  if  these  were  perfect 
and  ample — as  if  to  keep  a  certain  machinery  for  missionazy 
operations  in  fair  running  order  were  equivalent  to  evangeliz- 
ing the  world. 

But  we  should  not  forget  that  the  world  was  once  widely 
evangelized  without  many  of  those  agencies  which  we  now  re- 
gard as  essential  and  almost  self-accomplishing ;  that  many 
former  centuries  have  been  coituriee  of  missionary  activity  ac- 
cording to  the  geographical  knowledge,  the  ecclesiastical 
ideas,  or  the  evangelical  spirit  of  the  times ;  that  by  the  sixth 
century,  the  Nestorian  Christians,  though  branded  as  heretical, 
had  dispersed  themselves  as  missionaries  of  their  faith,  not 
only  among  the  Bactrians,  Modes,  Persians,  Armenians,  who 
had  received  the  gospel  two  or  three  centuries  before,  but 
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alao  in  parts  of  China,  and  in  the  Indies  to  the  coasts  of  Mala- 
bar and  Oeylon ;  that  although  the  Teutonic  tribes  were  suc- 
cessively converted  by  coming  in  contact  with  "  the  concen- 
tered influence  "  of  Christianity  upon  a  conquered  soil,  yet 
the  forests  of  Germany  early  witnessed  the  labors  and  sacri- 
fices of  missionary  zeal;  that  Gregory  the  Great,  who  as 
a  monk  would  fain  have  undertaken  the  re-conversion  of 
Britain — then  a  pagan  slave-mart  whence  Eoman  Christians 
imported  beautiful  and  fair-haired  boys — when  he  became 
Pope,  instead  of  encouraging  the  slave-trade  by  way  of  Chris- 
tianizing our  ancestors,  sent  the  abbot  Augustin  with  forty 
trusty  monks  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Anglo  Saxons ;  that 
Gibbon  finds  in  what  he  styles  "  the  iron  age  of  Christianity,*' 
&om  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century,  ^'the  triumphs  of  apos- 
tolic zeal "  renewed  in  the  conversion  of  barbarians;  that  even 
Jesuitism  had  its  missionary  vow,  and  has  furnished  noble  ex- 
amples of  missionary  virtues ;  that  Xavier  in  ten  years  of  his 
missionary  life  in  the  East  Indies,  the  Moluccas,  Cochin,  Ja- 
pan, evinced  a  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  Christ  that  his  owiA 
hymn  so  sweetly  breathes, 

— Sicut  Tu  amasti  me, 
Sio  ainOy  et  ainabo  Te ; 

that  from  the  day  when  the  sight  at  Copenhagen  of  two  bap- 
tized converts  from  Greenland  and  a  pious  negro  from  St  Thomas, 
stirred  the  heart  of  Zinzendorf  for  the  world,  within  sixty  years 
the  United  Brethren  had  mission  stations  from  Greenland  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  from  Tartary  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  work  of  missions,  the  distinct  attempt  to  evangelize  the 
world,  is  as  old  as  Christianity,  and  has  renewed  itself  with 
more  or  less  of  purity  and  power  in  successive  stages  of  the 
Christian  history.  Let  us  go  back,  then,  to  the  most  marked 
period  of  missionary  enterprise  and  success — the  era  of  Prim- 
itive Evangelism, — ^that  by  surveying  its  principles,  methods, 
and  results,  we  may  gather  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  for  the 
work  of  our  times.  It  is  with  no  reverence  for  mere  tradition- 
ary or  historical  authority,  and  with  no  idea  that  whatever 
was  wise  and  efficient  in  the  primitive  administration  of 
Christianity  should  be  stereotyped  for  all  ages — that  we  pro- 
pose to  test  modem  methods  of  evangelism  by  those  of  prim- 
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itive  timee ;  but  in  order  that  with  the  elements  and  caosee  of  die 
earlj  triumphs  of  Christianity  diatinctlj  in  view,  we  may  i^ply 
to  the  present  whatever  in  those  early  methods  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  permanent  principle.  The  principle  of  relying  upon  Ae 
courage  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  national  defense,  i&- 
stead  of  committing  that  defense  to  a  hired  standing  army, 
does  not  require  that  England  should  reyire  the  nse  of  the 
cross-bow,  but  that  she  should  drill  her  yecmamTy  in  the  nee  rf 
the  rifle ;  should  enlist  the  whole  nation  in  the  army  of  Tofam- 
teers;  should  recognize  the  manhood  and  the  patriotism  of 
every  Englishman  by  putting  into  his  hands  the  means  c^  de- 
fending his  native  soil ;  should  transform  the  ancient  bowman 
iuto  the  modem  rifleman — with  the  same  practised  eye  and 
steady  hand,  and  the  same  invincible  prowess  upon  the  field 
We  go  back  to  primitive  timee  not  for  the  bolt  and  the  cross- 
bow, but  for  the  organizing  spirit,  the  all-conquering  life,  diat 
then  made  Christianity  a  power  in  all  the  world. 

/  In  the  three  and  thirtieth  year  of  our  era  the  founder  <^ 
Christianity  was  publicly  put  to  death  as  a  malefactor.  For 
three  years  previous  he  had  openly  borne  the  charact^  c^  a 
teacher  of  religion ;  but  though  at  times  his  followers  had  been 
many,  his  actual  disciples  were  few.  He  committed  nothing  to 
writing ;  published  no  system,  organized  no  school.  All  his  col- 
lected sayings  would  not  make  a  tract  of  ahundred  pages.  He 
never  traveled  beyond  the  limits  of  Syria.  He  held  no  office  of 
public  influence ;  he  had  neither  wealth,  nor  power,  nor  party, 
nor  organization  to  propagate  his  opinions.  The  number  of  \i& 
true  disciples  scattered  among  the  cities  and  villages  of  Pales- 
tine, perhaps  did  not  reach  a  thousand  at  the  date  of  his  death. 
The  largest  number  mentioned  is  five  hundred  to  whom  collect- 
ively be  appeared  after  his  resurrection,  and  probably  by  ap- 
pointment, in  the  mountain  district  of  Galilee.  The  ^idiu»- 
asm  of  such  an  interview — to  see  and  hear  again  in  the  body 
the  Master  who  had  been  crucified  and  buried — could  summon 
from  all  quarters  only  five  hundred  pledged  disciples. 

In  Jerusalem  itself,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  and 
women  could  be  gathered  together  as  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
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even  after  the  miracles  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension  had 
reassured  their  faith ;  and  these  were  persons  of  little  influ- 
ence, meeting  in  a  private  chamber.  A  Pharisee,  or  a  pagan 
governor,  if  asked,  within  thirty  days  after  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  what  had  become  of  the  doctrines  and  the  followers  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  would  have  answered,  with  a  sneer,  "  The 
whole  thing  is  dead."  So  Oaiaphas  or  Pilate  might  have 
said,  on  any  day  between  Passover  and  Pentecost,  in  the 
year  33. 

Yet  before  his  death,  Jesus  had  said  to  his  disciples,  ^^  Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world."  After  his  resurrection,  he  com- 
manded them  to  '^  go,  make  disciples  of  all  nations ;"  and  on 
the  very  morning  of  his  ascension,  he  said  to  the  eleven,  "  Ye 
shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Ju- 
dea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth." 
About  the  year  110,  some  eighty  years  after  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  the  younger  Pliny,  the  pagan  governor  of  Bithjrnia — 
a  district  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on 
the  Black  Sea — ^wrote  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  at  Rome,  for 
instructions  how  to  deal  with  those  who  professed  Christianity. 
^This  contagious  superstition,'  he  says,  Ms  not  confined  to 
the  cities,  but  has  spread  through  the  villages  of  Asia  Minor, 
so  that  the  temples  [of  the  pagan  gods]  are  almost  deserted, 
their  sacred  solemnities  suspended,  and  the  sacrificial  victims 
^d  no  purchasers.'  Although  persecution  had  led  some  to 
renounce  Christianity,  and  to  renew  their  worship  of  the  gods, 
yet  Pliny,  being  at  once  wise  and  humane,  hesitated  to  urge 
on  the  persecution,  since  it  must  involve  "  great  numbers," — 
the  Christian  faith  being  embraced  by  ^'  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  ages,  and  of  both  sexes."  The  historian  Tacitus,  the  bo- 
som friend  of  Pliny,  and  like  him  a  humane  and  enlightened 
pagan,  wrote  at  about  the  same  time,  his  Annals  of  the 
Homan  Empire,  in  which  he  thus  alludes  to  ^^  thS  persecution 
of  Christians  at  Rome  by  Nero " :  "  Christ,  the  founder  of 
that  name,  was  put  to  death  as  a  criminal  by  Pontius  Pilate, 
procurator  of  Judea,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias :  but  the  perni- 
cious superstition,  repressed  for  a  time,  broke  out  again,  not 
only  through  Judea,  where  the  mischief  originated,  but  through 
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the  city  of  Borne,  also."  He  adds,  that  '^  a  vagt  mnltitiide 
were  convicted  as  Chratiaiia."  (R.  xv,  c.  44.)  These  are  im- 
partial witnesses.  Bomans,  pagans,  sdiolars,  men  in  pnbUc 
life,  with  every  opportunity  to  know  t^e  facts,  they  testify 
that  within  eighty  years  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  Christ- 
ianity had  spread  in  Asia  Minor  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
pagan  temples  were  deserted,  and  the  pagan  festivals  ooiitted, 
although  t^ese  pertained  to  the  national  religion ;  and  that  in 
Eome  itself  there  was  a  great  multitude  who  had  embraced 
the  Christian  faith,  and  were  ready  to  suffer  martyrdom  on 
account  of  it 

About  A.  D.  150,  a  little  more  than  a  century  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  Justin  Martyr,  a  noted  apologist  for  the 
Christian  faith,  wrote :  '^  There  is  no  people,  Greek  or  barba- 
rian, or  of  any  other  race,  by  whatsoever  appellation  or  man- 
ners they  may  be  distinguished,  however  ignorant  of  arts  or 
agriculture,  whether  they  dwell  in  tents  or  wander  about  in 
covered  wagons,  among  whom  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
are  not  offered  in  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  to  the  &ther 
and  creator  of  all  things." 

Fifty  years  later,  TertuUian,  of  Carthage,  wrote  in  reply  to 
those  who  charged  Christians  with  enmity  to  the  state :  "  If 
we  were  enemies,  we  should  not  lack  numbers  and  forces  to 
defend  ourselves  from  persecution.  We  are  but  of  yesterday, 
and  yet  we  have  filled  every  place  belonging  to  you — cities, 
islands,  castles,  towns,  assemblies,  your  very  camp,  your  tribes, 
companies,  palace,  senate,  forum.  We  leave  you  nothing  but 
your  temples.    We  can  count  your  armies:  our  numbers,  in 

a  single  province,  would  exceed  them Almost  all  the 

citizens  of  almost  all  cities  are  Christians."  These  sayings, 
like  an  anniversary  report  or  a  platform  speech,  are  to  be 
taken  with  some  allowance  for  the  enthusiasm  of  converts  to 
a  new  and  controverted  faith.  But  they  are  substantially 
corroborated  by  the  pagan  writers  already  cited,  by  frag- 
ments from  other  early  Christian  writers  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  by  the  memorials  of  the  persecutions  waged 
at  intervals  against  Christians,  from  the  bloody  outbreak  un- 
der Nero,  A.  D.  64,  to  the  edict  of  toleration,  in  312.     Upon 
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the  annals  of  the  Boman  Empire  in  these  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  the  history  of  the  chnrch  of  Christ  is  largely 
written,  in  lines  of  fire  and  blood.  The  frequency,  extent  and 
violence  of  these  persecutions,  argue  the  rapid  growth  and 
the  indestructible  vitality  of  Christianity,  in  that  period,  and 
confirm  the  saying  of  TertuUian,  "  Our  number  increases,  the 
more  you  destroy  us ;  the  blood  of  the  Christians  is  their  seed.*' 
Lucian,  the  rhetorician,  who  has  been  styled  "  the  Voltaire  of 
Grecian  literature,"  while  ridiculing  Christianity,  admits  that 
his  native  Pontus  was  filled  with  Epicureans  and  Christians. 
This  was  about  A.  D.  180.  Setting  aside  all  extravagant 
claims  of  tradition,  it  is  matter  of  accepted  history,  that  in 
Apostolic  times  Christianity  gained  a  footing  in  Egypt,  whence 
it  rapidly  spread  over  northern  Africa;  and  that,  in  the 
second  century,  it  was  firmly  established  in  the  metropolitan 
capital,  Edessa,  had  found  a  lodgment  in  Persia,  Media,  Bac- 
tria,  and  Parthia,  and  possibly  had  penetrated  even  to  India. 
In  A.  D.  177,  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  in  France, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  persecutions  they  had  suffered.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  the  gospel  was  preached  in  Germany,  and  also  in 
Britain,  before  the  close  of  the  second  century.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  third  century  there  we^e  flourishing  churches 
upon  the  Danube  and  the  Khine.  The  emperor  Maximin, 
(A.  D.  235-238,)  in  an  edict  against  the  Christians,  declares 
that  "  almost  eveiybody  had  abandoned  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors  for  this  new  sect."  The  Christian  faith  had  greatly 
prospered  under  the  benignant  policy  of  his  predecessor,  Al- 
exander Severus ;  yet  Maximin  thought  to  exterminate  it  by 
another  persecution  1  A  few  years  later,  Origen,  the  greatest 
Christian  scholar  of  his  age,  wrote,  with  the  calmness  of  faith, 
"The  more  emperor,  governor,  and  the  populace,  have  en- 
deavored to  destroy  the  Christians,  the  more  powerful  have 
they  become."  He  farther  testifies  that  among  the  multitude 
who  had  become  Christians,  might  be  found  men  of  wealth,  and 
of  high  stations  in  the  government,  and  rich  and  noble  wo- 
men ;  and  he  predicts  that  Christianity  is  destined  one  day  to 
have  the  supremacy,  "  since  the  divine  truth  is  continually 
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bringing  more  eonU  under  its  sway.''  At  die  beginning  of  iht 
fourth  centnry,  Oalerins,  who  was  co^regent  with  Diodetiaii, 
and  who  prompted  the  last  and  bloodiest  persecntion  ci  the 
Christians, — which  spread  over  the  whole  empire,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Oanl,  Spain,  and  Britain — ^issued  a  decree  of  toler- 
ation, in  which  he  declared  that  '^  the  purpose  of  reclaimiDg 
the  Christians  from  their  willfol  innovation,  and  the  multitude 
of  their  sects,  to  the  laws  and  discipline  of  the  Boman  state, 
was  not  accomplished ;  and  that  he  would  now  grant  them 
permission  to  hold  their  religions  assemblies,  provided  thej 
disturbed  not  the  order  of  the  state."  As  Dr.  Schaff  graphi- 
cally describes  it,  ^*  This  Diocletian  persecution  was  ^e  last 
desperate  struggle  of  Eoman  heathenism  for  its  life.  It  was 
the  crisis  of  utter  extinction  or  absolute  supremacy,  for  each 
of  the  two  religions.  At  the  close  of  the  contest,  the  old 
Boman  state  religion  lay  dead.''  Constantino  inaugurated 
Christianity  in  its  stead.  Even  Gibbon  admits  that  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  population  of  the  empire  were  then  Christians; 
but  a  justor  estimate  would  register  them  at  one-tenth,  and 
this  after  centuries  of  persecution,  and  their  attempted  ex- 
termination under  Diocletian. 

We  have,  then,  with  sufficient  fullness  and  evidence,  this 
great  fact  in  the  history  of  Christianity  and  of  the  world; 
Uiat  the  religion  of  the  despised  and  crucified  Nazarene,  con- 
fided at  his  death  to  a  few  weak  and  lowly  disciples,  did 
spread  with  rapidity  and  constancy  throughout  the  Boman 
empire,  till  it  became  the  light  of  the  world.    Christianity 
was  acknowledged  by  the  bearer  of  the  highest  Power,  by 
the  Boman  emperor  himself,  as  the  only  power  upon  whidi 
the  life  of  a  human  society  could  be  based,  after   culture, 
science,  poetry  and  art,  religion  and  state,  had  all  fallen  to 
pieces,  and  even  the  power  of  the  legions  had  proved  a  weak 
and  uncertain  cement,  which  could  no  longer  sustain  the  fall- 
ing fabric."*    What  gave  to  Christianity,  in  the  first  three 
centuries,  this  world-wide  difiusion  and  power } 
In  the  sketch  of  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  given  in 

*  HoffhuuL 
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the  book  of  Acts,  and  the  occasional  hints  on  that  subject 
scattered  through  the  Epistles,  we  are  struck  with  the  promi- 
nence of  individual  agency  and  the  agency  of  local  churches, 
and  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  central  and  controlling 
ecclesiastical  or  missionary  organization  for  this  work.  The 
propagation  of  Christianity  dates  from  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen.  Up  to  that  time,  the  greater  part  of  the  converts  to 
the  gospel  had  remained  in  Jerusalem,  waiting  upon  the  in- 
structions of  the  apostles.  But  the  persecution  which  then 
broke  forth,  dispersed  the  disciples  throughout  the  regions  of 
Judea  and  Samaria ;  and  thus  scattered  abroad,  they  '^  went 
everywhere  preaching  the  word."  Two  things  are  notewor- 
thy here ;  Jirst^  that  these  gospel  propagandists  were  not  com- 
missioned preachers,  sent  forth  by  any  Church,  Board,  or  So- 
ciety, but  private  Christians,  driven  forth  into  the  world  by 
the  violence  of  their  enemies ;  and  secondly^  that  since  the 
apostles,  for  the  time,  remained  at  Jerusalem,  the  primitive 
work  of  evangelization  was  not  an  Apostolio  function,  but  a 
Christian  obligation.  Without  commission  or  sanction  from 
any  human  source,  the  first  Christians,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  became  missionaries  by  virtue  of  their  discipleship. 
Wherever  they  went  they  carried  the  light  of  the  gospel. 
Individuals  having  special  gifts,  such  as  Philip  and  Barnabas, 
became  prominent  in  this  work  of  evangelizing.  And  the 
apostles  sometimes  followed  in  their  steps,  as  when  Peter  and 
John  went  down  to  Samaria.  When  Saul  was  converted,  he 
found  already  a  company  of  disciples  at  Damascus.  These 
had  either  heard  the  gospel  at  Jerusalem,  during  the  Pente* 
cost,  or  had  received  it  from  some  traveler  visiting  their  syna- 
gogue. Peter's  visit  to  Cornelius,  and  Philip's  conversation 
with  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  had  begun  the  application  of  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentile  world ;  but  at  Antioch,  a  great  center  of 
mixed  populations,  Christianity  was  first  fully  proclaimed  to 
Greeks  as  well  as  Jews.  But  this  was  done,  not  by  a  formal 
missionary  deputation,  or  an  Apostolic  commission,  but  by 
individual  disciples,  scattered  by  persecution,* — who,  driven 
forth  by  violence,  went  not  as  fugitives,  but  as  witnesses. 

Acts  xi,  19. 
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This  then  is  the  fiu^t  of  prime  importance  in  the  earlj 
propagation  of  ChristiaDity — that  the  first  general  proclama- 
tion of  the  gospel  was  the  work  of  individnal  Christiaiis  in 
their  capacity  as  disciples.  Some  find  it  difficult  to  conceive 
of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  beginning,  except 
nnder  the  idea  of  a  formal  organization,  which  they  call  A$ 
churchy  extending  itself  ontward  from  Jemsalem  as  a  center. 
Most  ecclesiastical  hbtorians  start  with  the  conception  c^  an 
organism,  a  structure,  a  corporate  body,  to  be  developed  and 
expanded,  instead  of  the  simple  New  Testament  account  of  a 
truth,  a  system,  which  by  being  preached,  proclaimed  with 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wrought  itself  into  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men,  making  them  disciples  of  Christ,  and 
these  coming  together  into  Christian  societies,  became  church- 
es of  Christ  The  theory  of  ecclesiastical  historians  is  a  theory 
of  church  extension,  the  organic  occupation  of  new  territory ; 
as  when  the  Federal  Government  sets  np  a  new  territory,  to 
be  peopled  afterwards ;  the  New  Testament  fact  is  the  spr^Kl- 
ing  of  the  gospel  by  word  of  mouth,  preaching,  making  con- 
verts first,  and  organization  coming  afterwards — the  pre- 
emption of  souls  through  grace,  and  then  the  organization 
of  a  body  corporate.  The  church  at  Jerusalem,  though 
gathered  about  the  apostles,  and  so  having  all  the  dignity  of 
the  first,  and  as  yet  only  Apostolic  church,  did  not  extend 
itself  organically  by  establishing  a  branch  in  Samaria,  and 
another  at  Antioch  ;  it  did  not  appoint  a  deputation  or  com- 
mission, to  carry  the  church  into  new  regions ;  but  disciples, 
converts,  went  from  Jerusalem  proclaiming'the  good  news  of 
the  gospel,  and  they  made  converts  to  the  truth,  and  these 
new  converts  in  Samaria  or  elsewhere,  were  not  received  as  a 
branch  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  and  under  its  jurisdic^on, 
but  were  recognized  as  a  -church  of  Christ  These  disciples, 
who  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word  were  not  even  sent 
out  as  representatives  of  a  missionary  body.  They  not  only 
did  not  go  as  a  church  deputation,  to  organize  branches  of 
the  Apostolic  Jerusalem  church,  but  they  were  not  sent  by  an 
organization  or  association,  and  they  did  not  go  as  the  result 
of  any  consultation  at  Jerusalem.    They  were  driven  out  from 
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Jerusalem  by  their  enemies.  The  blasts  of  persecution  '^scat- 
tered them  abroad."  They  went  forth  suddenly  as  a. measure 
of  personal  safety  ;  they  did  not  go  collectively  or  advisedly 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  church,  but  a«  they  went, 
and  wherever  they  went,  they  preached  the  word,  proclaimed 
Christ  crucified,  as  their  Lord  and  King.  Still  further  it 
should  be  noted,  that  the  preaching  by  which  the  gospel  was 
first  spread,  was  not  an  official  act  It  was  not  done  by  any 
ecclesiastical  authority,  or  any  human  authority  whatever ; 
it  was  not  the  act  of  selected  and  consecrated  persons — for  the 
noteworthy  thing  about  it  is,  that  the  Apostles  had  no  part  in 
it.  For  some  wise  reason  they  continued  in  Jerusalem,  meet- 
ing there  the  storm  of  persecution,  while  the  disciples  who 
fled  the  city  went  up  and  down  the  country  preaching  Christ. 
^'  There  was  a  great  persecution  against  the  Church  which  was 
at  Jerusalem,  and  they  were  all  scattered  abroad  throughout 
the  regions  of  Judca  and  Samaria,  except  the  apostles :  and 
they  that  were  scattered  abroad, — ^these  unofficial  church 
members,  these  individual  Christians, — ^went  everywhere 
preaching  the  word ;" — unordained,  unlicensed,  unconsecrated 
preachers  doing  this  first  missionary  work ; — ^nay,  their  war- 
rant of  ordination  was,  '^  go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
my  gospel ;"  and  their  consecration  was,  "  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  which  had  come  upon  them.  As  Baumgarten 
states  it,  ^^  The  hunted  and  persecuted  Christians  enter  upon 
the  work  and  office  of  the  Apostles ;  no  one  had  called  them ; 
no  one  had  instituted  them ;  no  one  had  given  them  their 
commission ;  and  yet  they  preach  the  word,  while  the  apostles 
are  silent;  the  Spirit,  with  which  all  Christians  had  been 
anointed  and  filled,  made  every  simple  member  of  the  brother- 
hood at  Jerusalem  capable  of  this  high  dignity  of  preaching 
Christ." 

At  Antioch  we  have  the  first  mention  of  an  organic  move- 
ment in  tlie  work  of  evangelization.  By  a  special  call  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  there  set  apart  for  a 
missionary  tour.  Tlie  leading  men  of  the  church  at  Antioch 
represent  its  cosmopolitan  character.  Barnabas  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cyprus  and  a  Levite.    Simeon  was  called  Niger — which 

VOL.  xvin.  68 
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tome  ^^evangelical  Christians^  now-a-days  would  spell  with 
two  gs — hldck  Simeon ,  as  Wiclif  translated  i  t.    Lucius  was  frcMD 
Cjrrene  in  Northern  Africa*    Manaen  was  foster-brother  of  the 
late  tetrarch  Herod.  8anl  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.  Sndi 
was  the  missionary  committee  of  the  church  at  Antioch.    The 
first  tour  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  resulted  in  the  conTersion  of 
many  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  the  forming  of  churches  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Asia  Minor.   Eetuming  to  Antioch  they  gath- 
ered the  church  together  and  rehearsed  all  that  God  had  done 
with  them.    From  this  it  appears  that  the  Apostolic  method  of 
propagating  the  gospel  was  not  to  establish  permanent  mb- 
sionary  stations,  with  resident  superintendents,  but  to  plant 
the  gospel  in  various  places  and  leave  it  to  grow  and  to  propa- 
gate itself.    By  and  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  of  their  own  motion, 
each  with  a  companion,  went  the  round  of  the  churches  which 
they  had  planted,  to  look  after  their  prosperity.     Paul  also 
crossed  over  into  Europe,  and  preached  the  gospel  in  various 
cities  of  Greece.    But  the  work  of  founding  churches  in  that 
region  was  not  exclusively  his.     On  arriving  at  Ephesus,  for 
example,   ho    found   disciples   who  traced   their  conversion 
to  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist.     The  eloquent  Jew 
Apollos,  who  had  received  some  knowledge  of  Christ  at  Alex- 
andria, coming  at  this  time  to  Ephesus,  was  now  fully  in- 
structed   in   Christianity,    and   then    went   as    a    volunteer 
evangelist    into    Achaia,  carrying    with    him   as   his    only 
commission,  letters    of    commendation  fi*om    the    Ephesian 
brethren.    When  Paul  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  he 
found  there  Christian  brethren  who  gave  him  a  cordial  wel- 
come. 

Thus  in  the  apostolic  ago  the  Gospel  was  widely  diffused 
with  almost  no  visible  missionary  organization.  The  special 
labors  of  apostles,  activity  of  individual  Christians,  the  zeal 
and  liberality  of  particular  churches — these  ai^e  all  the 
missionary  agencies  that  come  to  light  in  tlie  first  century. 
The  churches  made  contributions  to  aid  Paul  and  others  in 
tlieir  missionary  journeys ;  but  local  churches  also  made  them- 
selves the  light  of  their  own  districts,  centers  of  a  voluntary 
missionary  agency.  Thus  Paul  writes  to  the  church  of  the 
Thessalonians — "  from  you  sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord 
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not  only  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but  also  in  every  place 
your  faith  toward  God  is  spread  abroad." 

Still  the  question  recurs,  how  was  it  possible  for  the  prim- 
itive Christians,  with  no  general  ecclesiastical  organization 
— ^for  they  had  no  organization  beyond  the  local  church — 
with  no  missionary  society,  no  common  treasury,  no  detailed 
system  of  operations,  to  spread  the  gospel  over  so  wide  a  re- 
gion, against  the  hostile  influence  of  Judaism  and  Paganism,  of 
government  and  people.  Was  there  in  their  mode  of  evan- 
gelizing the  world  anything  that  we  can  now  imitate  with 
advantage,  after  due  allowance  for  the  changes  of  govern- 
ment and  society  ? 

There  were  certain  facilities  for  their  work  which  we  cannot 
have.  First  among  these  was  the  fact  that  the  Roman  empire 
by  its  extensive  conquests  had  mixed  together  people  of  di- 
verse nationalities  and  religions,  thus  affording  the  missionary 
in  his  travels  ready  access  to  the  world  at  large  under  one 
form  of  government.  Every  principal  city  of  the  empire  was 
a  kind  of  worldVfair, where,  as  at  Pentecost  in  Jerusalem,  men 
out  of  every  nation  under  Heaven  could  be  reached.  The 
facility  which  this  unity  of  empire  gave  to  the  early  propagan- 
dists of  the  Christian  faith  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  Paul  could 
go  anywhere  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and  could  plead  his  birth- 
right in  his  own  defense.  Until  tlie  reformatory  character  of 
Christianity  excited  jealousy  and  persecution,  Christians  could 
take  advantage  of  Roman  toleration ;  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  which  Rome  had  secured,  and  the  great  imperial  hig]>- 
"ways,  made  traveling  easy  and  safe. 

The  wide  diffusion  of  the  Greek  language  facilitated  this  in- 
tercourse with  men  of  (^yeivy  country  ;  and  the  special  gift  of 
tongues — which  seems  to  havo  continued  through  the  Apostolic 
age— enabled  Christians  to  converse  with  strangers  even  when 
Greek  was  not  a  common  medium.  The  primitive  evangelists 
lost  no  time  in  acquiring  a  language,  a  process  often  tedioua 
and  difficult  for  the  modern  missionary,  and  except  in  cases 
of  rare  linguistic  aptness,  requiring  a  long  preliminary  train- 
ing in  the  laws  of  grammar  and  speech. 

The  Jewish  synagogue,  which   already  existed  in   almost 
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every  city,  afforded  a  point  of  contact  for  the  new  religion. 
The  Jews  had  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  a  beUef  in  ono  God, 
and  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  trandadon  of 
their  Scriptures  into  the  Greek  tongue  had  diffused  among  the 
Gentiles  a  knowledge  of  their  faith.  There  were  also  syna- 
gogues of  proselytes  who  had  renounced  idolatry.  Every 
synagogue  furnished  a  preacher's  stand,  at  least  until  the  advo- 
cates of  the  new  doctrine  were  expelled ;  for  the  G^iristiaB 
faith  grew  out  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures;  and  any  well  accred- 
ited Jew  had  the  liberty  of  exhorting  in  the  synagogue. 
Hence  Paul  always  went  first  to  the  synagogue — not  as  an 
apostle,  but  as  a  Jew — and  ^^  reasoned  from  the  Scriptures 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ''  And  Apollos,  the  gifted  Jewish 
convert,  went  from  synagogue  to  synagogue,  and  ^  mightily 
convinced  the  Jews  from  their  own  Scriptures.''  Hiis  vantage 
ground  no  modem  missionary  can  have— except,  perhaps, 
among  those  of  the  oriental  churches  which  have  kept  die 
Bible  comparatively  pure  from  the  traditions  of  men. 

But  all  this  does  not  fully  explain  the  rapid  diffindon  of 
Christianity  at  the  first  There  was  no  press  to  take  advantage 
of  the  universal  language  of  literature  for  the  publication  of 
the  gospel.  There  were,  indeed,  catechetical  schools  at  an 
early  day  for  the  instruction  of  inquirers  and  converts ;  and  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries  there  sprung  up  pastoral  schools 
of  theology,  as  at  Alexandria,  Autioch,  and  Edessa,  for  the 
training  of  preachers ;  but  these  could  hardly  have  snfiSced  to 
furnish  missionary  teachers  for  the  wide  area  over  which  the 
gospel  was  actually  diffused. 

The  key  to  this  almost  universal  dissemination  of  Christianity 
is  to  be  found  in  ihs  unorganized  misaianating  of  individual 
Christians  through  ths  channels  of  commercial  and  soeud 
intercourse.  The  commerce  of  antiquity  was  migratory.  M€^ 
chants  were  travelers.  They  often  accompanied  their  ships  or 
caravans,  and  made  their  own  sales  and  purchases ;  and  they 
went  from  place  to  place  in  quest  of  a  market,  or  '^  seeking 
goodly  pearls."  This  locomotive  habit  of  merchants  was 
followed  by  the  Jews  "  of  the  dispersion."  James  recog^nixes 
it  in  that  common  saying  of  business  men,  "  To  day  or  to- 
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morrow  we  will  go  into  snch  a  city,  and  continue  there  a  year, 
and  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain."  The  modes  of  business  did 
not  ordinarily  require  a  large  stock  and  extensive  warehouses ; 
but  the  merchant,  being  often  nothing  more  than  a  peddler  on 
a  large  scale,  moved  readily  from  place  to  place.  The  Christ- 
ian merchant,  then,  became  a  missionary  at  his  own  charges. 
On  the  deck  of  the  ship,  in  the  long  march  of  the  caravan,  in 
the  bazaars  and  fairs  of  the  ports  and  cities  he  was  accustomed 
to  visit,  he  could  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  Probably 
then  48  now  in  the  East,  traffic  was  conducted  with  a  dignified 
leisure ;  and  an  oriental  could  talk  over  the  whole  gospel  while 
waiting  upon  a  customer. 

The  social  habits  of  the  age,  also,  gave  facilities  for  propa- 
gating the  gospel  by  word  of  mouth.  As  the  news  of  the  day 
could  not  be  read  at  home  where  there  were  no  journals,  nor 
gleaned  at  the  post-office  where  there  were  no  mails,  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  gather  at  the  bazaars,  the  forum,  the 
theatre,  the  city-gate,  for  inquiry  and  discussion.  In  all  the 
East^  an  out-door  life,  whose  physical  wants  were  supplied  with 
little  toil,  gave  leisure  for  neighborly  chit-chat  upon  the  topics 
of  the  day.  Hospitality  was  extended  to  strangers ;  and  thus 
a  Christian  traveler  could  find  an  audience  at  even-tide  at  the 
city-gate,  and  accepting  one  of  many  invitations  for  the  night, 
could  lodge  the  seeds  of  the  gospel  by  the  way-side  and  in  the 
house.  There  are,  even  in  the  New  Testament,  hints  of  this 
conversational  way  of  propagating  the  gospel. 

But  the  secret  of  early  missionary  labor  and  success  was 
that  the  high  vocation  of  the  Christian  as  a  king  and  priest 
unto  God,  and  a  representative  of  Christ  in  the  world,  had  not 
yet  been  obscured  by  huge  ecclesiastical  organizations,  or  cur- 
tailed by  the  assumptions  of  a  hierarchy.  Christianity  was  a 
life  and  not  a  machine.  It  reached  the  masses  of  society,  and 
it  went  everywhere,  because  every  Christian  felt  himself  to 
be  commissioned  and  required  by  Christ  to  make  known  the 
gospel  to  every  creature  within  his  reach. 

Celsus,  the  first  Pagan  writer  in  opposition  to  Christianity, 
reveals  the  secret  of  its  social  power  when  he  says  with  a 
sneer,  that  "wool- workers,  cobblers,  leather-dressers,  the  most 
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illiterate  and  vulgar  of  mankind,  were  zealons  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  and  addrc^ed  themselve"*,  particularly  in  the  outset,  to 
women  and  children."  There  lay  the  strength  of  the  new  re- 
ligion ;  plain,  simple-hearted  men,  feeling  in  their  own  sools 
the  power  of  a  new  life,  infused  that  life  into  the  very  sonrces 
of  human  society.  The  world  was  regenerated  hy  the  every- 
day talking  and  living  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  Hiis  was 
largely  true  in  the  first  two  centuries.  With  the  growth  of 
centralization  in  the  church  came  restraints  upon  this  free  and 
personal  working  of  the  disciples,  which  checked  the  difiision 
of  their  spiritual  life. 

There  is  a  great  lesson  hero  for  our  times.  We  say  it  delib- 
erately, as  the  result  not  only  of  long  reflection,  but  also  of 
much  inquiry  among  missionaries,  and  some  observation  ii{>on 
missionary  fields,  that  if  the  world  is  to  be  evangelized,  we 
must  resuscitate  the  idea  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  primi- 
tive Cliristianity,  that  to  propagate  the  gospel  is  not  a  special 
function  of  ofiicers  and  organizations,  but  an  essential  and 
permanent  obligation  of  Christians  as  such.  To  them  simply 
as  followers'  of  Christ — not  primarily  in  any  organic  or  collective 
capacity,  not  as  churches  or  denominations,  as  ecclesiastical  or 
Missionary  Boards — but  primarily  as  disciples,  is  addressed  that 
declaration  of  our  Lord,  which  carries  with  it  the  weight  of 
a  command — "  Te  are  the  light  of  the  world."  They  may  use 
organizations,  ecclesiastical  or  voluntary,  to  diflfase  that  light, 
but  they  themselves  are  the  light,  and  are  bound  to  see 
•continually  that  the  light  shines.  We  have  quite  inverted 
this  Scriptural  order  of  responsible  agency  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world.  We  look  upon  the  missionary  work  as  pertaining  to 
church-organizations  collectively,  or  to  missionary  societies 
exclusively ;  and  we  help  that  work  by  contributing  to  these. 
But  the  work  belongs  to  Christians ;  the  responsibility  is 
theirs ;  it  comes  upon  them  not  by  the  appeal  of  organizations 
to  them  as  helpers,  but  by  the  command  of  Christ  to  them  as 
disciples ;  institutions  and  boards  are  l)ut  minor  agencies  to 
help  them  for  the  time.  If  a  Board  or  Society  fails  to  satisfy 
the  Christian  public  in  its  administration,  if  it  grows  into  a 
great  overshadowing  organization,  smothering  or  obscuring  the 
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light  it  was  designed  to  show  forth,  no  Christian  can,  on  that 
account,  excuse  himself  from  the  missionary  work.  The 
Society  is  hot  Christ's  institution  but  man's  invention.  If  it 
does  not  work  satisfactorily  we  must  improve  it,  or  find  some- 
thing that  will  work  better.  If  the  h'ght  is  hid  we  must  take 
oflf  the  bushel.  We  rrnist  give-  forth  the  light  of  Christianity. 
If  we  shut  it  up  within  ourselves,  it  will  go  out  there.  We 
cannot  keep  it,  if  we  will  not  let  it  shine.  For  the  spread  of 
the  gospel,  both  the  constructive  and  the  diffusive  power  are 
with  Christians  as  such ;  they  can  construct  agencies,  they  can 
diffuse  the  light,  and  to  do  this  is  their  unceasing  obligation. 

Economy,  convenience,  and  the  highest  efficiency  in  the 
missionary  work  require  some  combination  among  Christians 
for  that  end.  Boards,  societies  open  a  channel  for  the 
contributions  of  those  who  cannot  go  in  person  upon  a  mission- 
ary service ;  and  by  supervising  the  whole  field,  they  make 
a  more  wise  and  economical  distribution  of  means  than  could 
be  made  by  individual  Christians  or  local  churches — acting 
independently.  As  voluntary  associations  of  Christians  tliey 
are  admirable;  as  ecclesiastical  machines  they  are  cumber- 
some and  dangerous. 

Organization  for  the  work  tends  also  to  give  permanence 
to  plans  and  labor  which  require  much  time  and  money  for 
their  prosecution.  Translating,  printing,  education,  church 
building  could  not  go  forward  without  some  permanent,  re- 
liable source  of  supply.  The  most  comprehensive  and  effi- 
cient cooperation,  and  the  highest  intellectual  training  are 
needed  in  the  work  of  missions.  We  cannot  dispense  with 
either.  No  work  pertaining  to  the  Christian  ministry  in  the 
most  cultivated  community  of  Christendom,  no  work  of  edu- 
cation in  the  highest  institutions  of  Christian  learning,  requires 
a  higher  order  of  talent  or  a  higher  degree  of  discipline  and 
culture  than  is  needed  at  some  point  of  every  missionary  field. 
A  Henry  Martyn,  an  Eli  Smith,  a  David  Stoddard,  is  not  a 
rare  ornament  of  the  missionary  service,  but  a  specimen  of 
the  talent  and  culture  which  that  service  at  certain  stages  im- 
peratively demands.  Well-furnished  minds  should  be  select-, 
ed  by  missionary  boards  as  the  nucleus  of  each  particular 
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miflsion.  As  their  responsible  agents  in  the  foreign  field  the 
chorches  do  not  want  the  remnants  of  eoUege-claases,  after  all 
the  home-professions  have  had  their  choice ; — ^least  of  all  do 
they  want  the  smaller  patterns  of  intellect,  thoagh  stamped 
upon  a  £Ood  ground- work  of  pietj.  Yet  to  rely  solely  or  even 
mainly  npon  such  well-trained  and  carefnlly  selected  miesicoh 
aries  for  the  immense  details  of  the  work,  would  be  to  postpone 
the '  erangelixation  of  the  world  for  a  thousand  MiUenioms. 
We  might  as  well  think  of  clothing  the  natives  of  the  whole 
continent  of  Africa  according  to  the  proprieties  of  civilijced  life, 
by  landing  a  hundred  sewing  machines  at  the  Gaboon,  as  look 
for  the  oonrersion  of  the  masses  of  heathen  society  by  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  few  seminaries  and  printing  establi^ments  at  in- 
tervals upon  heath^i  soil,  A  myriad  hands  must  do  the  work 
which  a  few  minds  plan  and  direct  with  their  higher  force 
and  culture.  Hence  the  older  missionaries  rely  more  npon 
the  creation  of  a  native  agency,  who  shall  act  in  the  free  indi- 
viduality of  the  primitive  Christians,  than  upon  the  perma- 
nence of  foreign  missionary  stations  recruited  by  an  educated 
>  ministry  from  Ohrietendom.  In  this  view,  the  success  of  mis- 
sions thus  far  is  not  to  be  computed  by  the  number  of  con- 
verts registered  at  the  several  stations.  Five  thousand  native 
helpers,  pastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  colporteurs,  laboring  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Protestant  missions,  is  a  more  significant 
number  than  two  hundred  thousand  living  communicants  in 
the  churches  <^  those  missions.  The  ground  has  be^i  pre- 
pared, the  seed  has  been  sown,  languages  have  been  reduced 
to  writing,  the  Scriptures  have  been  translated,  a  generation 
has  been  trained  to  read,  and  in  that  training  has  received 
Obristian  ideas,  and  these  converted  and  educated  natives  are 
the  reapers  who  shall  gather  in  the  harvest  a  hundred  fold. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  oldest  missionaries  at  Con- 
stantinople that  if  every  foreign  missionary  should  be  driven 
out  of  Tnricey,  the  evangelical  reformation  of  the  Armenians 
is  secured  beyond  any  human  contingency.  It  is  no  longw  a 
work  of  mission  houses,  schools,  and  presses — but  a  work  of 
grace  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  is  the  testimony 
of  a  world-wide  traveler,  that  one  does  not  need  even  in 
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the  wildest  spots  of  Hawaii  those  weapons  of  self-defense, 
which  are  indispensable  in  the  mountains  of  California.  ^^  I 
found  no  hut  without  its  Bible  and  hymn-book  in  the  native 
tongue,  and  the  practice  of  family  prayer  and  grace  before 
meat,  though  it  be  over  no  more  than  a  calabash  of  poe  and 
a  few  dried  fish,  and  whether  at  home  or  on  journeys,  is  as 
common  as  in  New  England  a  century  ago."^  Christianity  has 
become  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  is 
thence  sending  out  its  shoots  over  all  the  isles  of  the  Tropic 
seas. 

The*  witness  just  quoted  brings  into  view  another  feature  in 
the  process  of  evangelization  which  is  In  exact  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  this  Article.  The  missionary  himself  be- 
comes a  preacher  as  a  man,  and  an  organic  power  through  his 
family,  before  he  can  speak  with  fluency  the  language  of  the 
people  to  whom  he  goes. 

**  The  missionariea  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  went  out  in  faniilies,  and  planted 
themselTes  in  hoaseholds,  carrying  with  them,  and  exhibiting  to  the  natives,  the 
customs,  manners,  comforts,  discipline  and  order  of  civilized  society.  Each 
house  was  a  center  and  source  of  civilizing  influences ;  and  the  natives  generallj 
yielded  to  the  superiority  of  our  civilization,  and  copied  its  ways ;  for,  unlike  the 
Asiatics,  they  had  no  civilization  of  their  own,  and,  unlike  the  North  American 
Indians,  they  were  capable  of  civilization.  Each  missionary  was  obliged  to  qual- 
ify himself  to  some  extent  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  before  leavings  home,  and 
each  mission  house  had  its  medicine  chest,  and  was  the  place  of  resort  by  the 
natives  for  medicines  and  medical  advice  and  care.  Eaoh  missionary  was  a 
school  teacher  to  the  natives  in  their  own  language ;  and  the  women  of  the  mis- 
sion who  were  no  less  missionaries  than  their  husbands,  taught  schools  for  wo- 
men and  children,  instructing  them  not  only  in  books,  but  in  sewing,  knitting 
and  ironing,  In  singing  by  note,  and  in  the  discipline  of  children.  These  mission 
families,  too,  were  planted  as  garrisons  would  hare  been  planted  by  a  military 
conqueror,  in  places  where  there  were  no  inducements  of  trade  to  carry  families ; 
so  that  no  large  region,  however  difficult  of  access,  or  undesirable  as  a  rrsidence, 
is  without  its  head  quarters  of  religion  and  civilization.  The  women  of  the  mis- 
sion, too,  can  approach  the  native  women  and  children  in  many  ways  not  open  to 
men,  as  in  their  sickness,  and  by  the  pecuh'ar  sympathies  of  sex,  and  thus  exert 
the  tenderest,  which  are  often  the  most  decisive,  influences." 

All  this  was  accomplished  by  them  not  as  foreign  mission- 
aries, in  any  official  character,  but  as  resident  Christian  fam- 

*  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr. 
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Hies,  giving  the  light  of  Christian  knowledge  and  dvillzatioa 
through  a  well-ordered  household.  In  addition  therefore  to 
that  native  agency  which  under  the  guidance  of  the  trained 
missionary  must  be  the  right  arm  of  this  service,  a  pow- 
erfnl  auxiliary  is  yet  to  be  brought  into  the  field  in  ike 
uncoinmiasioTud  agency  of  Christian  emigrants  going  forth  at 
their  own  charges,  or  by  private  aid,  to  plant  themselves  in 
pagan  lands  as  living  representatives  of  Christianity.  XTnder 
the  law  of  discipleship,  the  Christian  is  not  only  bound  to  emnj 
the  light  of  Christianity  wherever  he  goes,  but  is  bound  to  go 
wherever  he  can  carry  the  light  of  Christianity  to  the  best  sA- 
vantage.  In  laying  out  his  plans  for  life,  in  choosing  his  oc- 
cupation and  residence,  every  Christian  should  ask  hioiseli^ 
Where  can  I  do  the  most  in  my  lifetime  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  the  salvation  of  the  world !  If  the  answer  to  that  question, 
in  the  light  of  divine  providence,  wouVd  lead  him  to  Minnesota, 
California,  Oregon,  or  to  Africa,  to  India,  to  Japan,  he  need 
not  wait  to  qualify  himself  as  a  missionary  in  the  technical 
sense  ;  he  need  not  seek  the  sanction  of  any  Board  or  Church 
whatever;  let  him  go  as  an  artisan,  as  a  merchant,  as  a  physi- 
cian,— in  whatever  calling  he  would  remain  at  home — let  him 
gOy  on  his  own  reponsibility  as  a  disciple  of  Christ,  or  with  the 
help  of  .friends  who  may  privately  assist  him ;  let  him  go  to 
support  himself  by  honest  labor,  and  to  let  his  light  shine  by 
good  works.  His  commission  is  given  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
Christian  ;  his  authorization  comes  from  Christ  himself.  Why 
should  not  scores  of  young  men  now  go  to  Japan  as  citizens, 
as  merchants,  as  manufacturers,  as  physicians,  there  to  set  the 
example  of  a  Christian  life,  and  to  diffuse  the  light  of  Christian 
knowledge,  without  asking  the  sanction  of  any  ecclesiastical 
or  missionary  organization  t  and  that  because  a  real  living 
Christian  is  the  true  source  of  power,  behind  and  above  churches 
and  boards. 

The  veteran  missionary  Rebmann  lays  it  down  as  a  general 
proposition  that  a  missionary  to  Eastern  Africa  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  good  doctor  and  some  useful  mechanics,  and 
by  married  men  and  their  families  in  preference  to  unmarried 
ones.    His  argument  is  as  follows : 
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**  These  tribes,  at  once  sensual  and  destitnte  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life, 
should  hare  Christianity  presented  to  them  not  only  in  sermons  and  teaching, 
but  realized  and  embodied ;  exercising  its  influence  on  everj-day  life,  especially 
in  the  married  state  and  in  the  bringing  up  of  children.  People  out  here  do  not 
believe  us,  or  at  least  not  rightly,  when  we  tell  them  that  in  our  country  the 
land  is  so  much  better  cultivated  than  theirs,  that  their  cultivation  appears  by 
contrast  a  mere  nothing.  When  we  tell  them  that  with  us  oxen  and  cattle  are 
used  in  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  they  know  not  what  to  make  of  it.  They  must  be 
led  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  that  the  people  who  follow  the  Christ  whom  we 
preach  to  them  really  understand  better  than  they  how  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
can  do  a  great  deal  else  that  is  not  less  desirable  fbr  them  to  know.  Families, 
families, — Christian  families,  really  converted  fiithers  and  mothers,  with  well-nur- 
tured children,  are  the  tools  which  are  chiefly  needed  for  missionary  work  in 
Eastern  Africa.  Once  surround  the  missionary  with  families  who  present  in  liv- 
ing and  visible  reality  *  muscular  Christianity  in  life  and  death,  in  labor  and  re- 
pose, in  marriage  and  education,  in  public  worship,  in  common  prayer  and 
psalmody,  in  devout  listening  to  the  word  of  God  * — ^then  will  our  poor  and  careless 
Wanike  easily  and  clearly  understand  to  what  a  blessed  condition  out  of  their 
present  destitution,  to  what  life  out  of  death,  to  what  light  out  of  darkness,  to 
what  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  out  of  the  present  dread  of  evil  spirits,  to  what  love 
out  of  selfishness,  to  what  genuine  peace  out  of  worldly  security  we  are  help- 
ing them.  The  problem  solved  by  such  Christian  conmiunities  would  be  to  ren- 
der not  only  themselves,  but  missionaries,  independent  of  any  society  at  home  in 
regard  to  outward  support ;  but,  to  effect  this,  these  little  communities  must  be 
prepared  to  sacrifice  all  that  they  possess ;  for  in  the  service  of  Christ  we  must 
be  content  with  food  and  raiment,  which  will  never  fail  us,  if  first  we  seek  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  rightousness;  for  He  has  promised  that  then  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  us.'^* 

In  the  same  vein  the  missionary  Erhardt  writes  touching  the 
prospects  of  the  "Wanika-Land :  **  So  long  as  our  missions  are 
not  embodied  into  a  commnnity,  however  small,  so  long  will 
Christianity  be  finable  to  reveal  itself  in  its  complete  form, 
and  produce  that  impression  which  has  always  hitherto  at- 
tracted the  heathen Our  duty  and  self-proposed  labor, 

as  missionaries,  should  be  to  rouse  the  natives  to  be  more 
diligent  in  agi-iculture  and  in  cattle  breeding ;  to  impress  upon 
them  the  advantages  of  both ;  to  point  out  fo  them  such 
articles  as  are  most  profitable ;  and  finally,  to  place  within 
their  reach  such  animals  and  seeds  as  can  be  usefully  intro- 
duced for  their  benefit."t 

It   is  better,  however,  that   labors   so    distinctlyjj  secular 

♦  Resoarohes  in  Eastern  Africa,  pp.  199,  200.  f  Krapf,  pp.  405,  408. 
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ahoold  be  performed  by  others  than  the  trained  and  aeeredited 
mittionaries  of  religions  societies.    The  time,  talents,  and  en- 
ergies of  missionaries  proper — *^the  sent"  <^  the  dinrdies — 
should  be  concentrated  upon  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  fidd. 
Bat  that  moral  influence  which  proceeds  firom  a  practical 
Christian  civilization,  should  be  added  to  the  distinctive  labon 
of  the  missionary,  by  the  voluntary  consecration  of  privi^ 
Christians  to  the  work  of  living  for  Christ,  and  of  illnstia- 
ting  his  gospel  in  pagan  lands,  while  there  pursuing  the  ordi- 
nary avocations  of  life.    A  wisely  conducted  school  of  agri- 
culture in  Palestine,  would  do  much  for  the  enlightenment  of 
Jew,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan,  of  Arab,  Turk,  and  Druze, 
as  to  the  scope  and  benefit  of  a  true  Christian  civilizstion. 
The  little  colony  of  Wadi  Urtas,  though  it  has  &iled  in  the 
impracticable  design  of  converting   the    transient  Jews   ai 
Palestine  into  an  agricultural  people,  has  nevertheless,  under 
the  judicious  management*  of  Meshullam,  exerted  a  b«[ugn  in- 
fluence even  upon  the   Bedouin  of  the  wilderness   beyond. 
There  is  room  in  Palestine  for  intelligent  Christian  farmers  to 
labor  for  the  physical,  social,  and  spiritual  regeneration  of  the 
land,  whenever  adequate  protection  shall  be  given  to  the  life 
and  property  of  American  residents.    Livingstone  calls  kmdly 
for  Christian   mechanics,  farmers,  merchants,  and  mannlac- 
turers,  to  second  his  missionary  labors  in  Southern  Afiiea. 
We  are  sure  that  the  missionaries  at  the  (Gaboon  would  be 
greatly  assisted  in  their  work  by  a  Christian  physician,  who 
might  derive  his  support  in  part  from  the  American  consul- 
ship, and  give  much  of  his  time  to  labors  of  love.    Hiese  are 
but  indications  of  a  line  of  subordinate  missionary  enterprise 
which  we  would  encourage  until  Christians  in  every  walk  of 
life  shall  feel  that  the  foreign  mi^onary  field  is  as  finely  opeoL  . 
to  them  as  to  the  commissioned  representatives  of  Societies 
and  Churches.    American  genius,  enterprise,  science,  capital, 
invention,  is  in  demand,  the  world  over,  at  remunerative 
prices.    Why  should  not  Christian  wisdom  and  love  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  national  prestige,  and  use  it,  not  for  lucre,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ? 
There  is  no  conflict  between  such  a  q>ontaneous  unofficial 
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missionary  moyement,  and  the  organized,  systematic  opera- 
tions of  missionary  societies.  The  assumption  is,  that  the  sec- 
ular laborers  who  go  as  volunteers  into  the  foreign  field,  will 
be  men  and  women  of  the  true  Christian  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
and  that,  in  addition  to  their  personal  labors — as  conversa- 
tionists, exhorters,  "Bible-readers,"  tract-distributers,  exem- 
plars— in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  they  will  sustain 
the  regular  preacher  and  missionary,  wherever  found.  As  we 
liave  shown  above,  this  was  emphatically  the  manner  in  which 
Christianity  was  propagated  at  the  beginning.  "  Commencing 
generally  with  the  large  cities,  it  was  carried  forward,  not  so 
much  by  organized  missions,  as  by  ordinary  social  intercourse. 
It  became  powerful  as  a  popular  element,  prevailing  most 
among  the  lower  classes,  but  by  means  of  slaves  and  women, 
it  had  penetrated,  as  early  as  near  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  every  order  of  society."*  All  classes  of  men  were 
personally  occupied  in  the  work  of  spreading  the  gospel. 

There  will  be  none  the  less  need  of  trained  missionaries;  and 
those  who  are  to  be  supported  by  the  churches,  as  special 
agents  for  the  higher  departments  of  missionary  labor,  must  be 
selected  and  approved.  Christians  must  have  organizations 
through  which  to  act  to  the  best  advantage  ;  yet  Christianity 
18  not  an  organization,  but  is  itself  organio  /  it  molds,  appro- 
priates, organizes  whatever  agency  comes  within  its  reach, 
and  uses  this  for  its  own  ends.  Why  should  it  not,  then,  ap- 
propriate for  its  missionary  service  the  migratory,  colonizing, 
cosmopolitan  tendencies  of  this  age  ?  Nay,  what  were  this, 
but  to  repiXKiuce  both  the  spirit  and  the  method  of  primitive 
evangelism  ?  Why  should  not  one,  any  one,  go  any  whither 
*  upon  Christ's  errand  of  good  news  to  men — not  waiting  to 
be  sent,  but  bearing  his  light  as  a  Christian,  and  helping  the 
appointed  missionary  upon  the  field  just  as  he  would  help  a 
pastor  at  home? 

We  are  sure  that  progress  in  the  world's  evangelization 
must  lie  largely  in  this  direction ;  in  getting  back  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  New  Testament,  that  Christians,  as  such,  are 

*  Hase,  History  of  the  Christifto  Church,  p.  54. 
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vested  bj  Christ  himself  with  all  prerogative  and  power  for 
the  proinnlgation  of  the  goepel,  and  that  the  obligation  to 
this  work  rests  primarilj  and  always  with  the  whole  unor- 
ganized body  of  believers*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have 
met  with  views  quite  similar,  where  one  would  hardly  look 
for  them, — in  the  correspondence  of  a  distinguished  divine 
in  that  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  which  makes  a 
zeal  for  its  own  organization  and  its  ecclesiastical  boards  al- 
most a  test  of  orthodoxy.  The  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  in 
one  of  his  familiar  letters  published  by  Dr.  Hall,  propounds 
these  queries  touching  existing  church  and  missionary  ma- 
chinery. "  1.  Whether  we  do  not  sometimes  account  the  en- 
gine, (board  or  scheme,)  as  almost  apostolic,  and  essential  to 
church  progress.  2.  Whether  it  is  not  probable  that  Grod  will 
allow  alL  our  present  enginery  to  decay,  with  the  circum- 
stances which  reared  it?  3.  Whether  the  conversion  of  the 
world  will  not  result,  under  God,  from  an  action  more  indi- 
vidual, more  cheap,  and  more  flowing  from  great  affections  in 
every  church,  and  every  member  of  it  ?  4.  Whether  such  is 
not  the  New  Testament  missionary  work,  as  we  read  it  io 
Scripture  ?" 

Such  is  the  New  Testament  missionary  work,  as  we  read  it 
in  Scripture,  and  such  must  be  our  missionary  work  in  ac- 
tion, if  we  would  hasten — ^nay,  if  we  would  ever  accom- 
plish, the  evangelization  of  the  world.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  primitive  evangelism  is  individual  spontaneity  in 
distinction  from  concentrated  organization.  Dr.  Addison  Al- 
exander, in  commenting  upon  Acts  viii,  4,  remarks  :  "  As  in 
verse  1  the  writer  said  that  all  except  the  twelve  were  scattered, 
be  now  says  that  all  who  were  thus  scattered  preached  the 
word.  Some  would  infer,  from  this,  that  none  but  preachers 
were  expelled ;  but  it  is  far  more  natural  to  understand  the 
verse  as  referring,  not  to  preaching  in  the  technical  or  formal 
sense,  but  to  that  joyful  and  spontaneous  diffusion  of  the  truth, 
which  is  permitted  and  required  of  all  believers,  whether 
lay  or  clerical,  ordained  or  unordained."  This  "joyful  and 
spontaneous  diffusion  of  the  truth,"  invites  all  who  love 
Christ  and  his  cause.    Tlie  strength  and  success  of  designated 
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missionaries  must  be  in  "  great  affections  toward  their  work 
in  every  church,  and  every  member  of  it."  Their  highest 
culture,  their  individual  preparation,  will  still  be  needed,  and 
all  the  more  needed  for  the  wisest  direction  of  the  means  and 
agencies  of  evangelization  when  a  spontaneous  movement  of 
uncommissioned  volunteers  to  every  missionary  field,  shall  mul- 
tiply these  agencies  a  thousand  fold.  If  missions  are  to  grow, 
we  must  come  back  to  the  true  seat  of  responsibility  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  world — its  perpetual  obligation  upon  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  as  such ;  and  when  this  shall  again  be 
felt,  as  it  was  felt  in  the  beginning,  we  shall  witness  a  Christ- 
ian crusade  before  which  the  powers  of  darkness  will  flee, 
astonished  and  confounded.  The  spirit  and  method  of  primi- 
tive evangelism  will  finish  the  work  which  modern  organi- 
zation has  prepared. 

Are  there  not  peculiar  reasons  for  such  a  movement  as  this 
in  the  review  of  hopes  and  discouragements  suggested  by  the 
Jubilee  of  the  American  Board?  Is  not  the  way  prepared  for 
it?  Does  not  the  work  linger  for  lack  of  it?  Twenty-five 
years  ago.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  then  a  veteran,  was  wont  to 
kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  missionary  assemblies  with  his  magnif- 
icent pictures  of  the  millenium.  The  day  of  the  Lord  seemed 
just  at  hand.  The  grand  drama  of  the  Apocalypse  was  in  its 
closing  act,  and  the  curtain  was  just  falling  upon  the  doom  of 
Anti-Christ  to  rise  upon  the  perfect  peace  and  glory  of  the  Re- 
deemer's reign.  And  yet,  to-day,  a  son  of  Lyman  Beecher 
stands  battling  with  sin  in  a  central  city  of  Christendom, 
foul  with  pagan  crimes  and  profligacy,  the  fountain  of  social 
corruption  for  the  land,  the  foster  mother  of  that  accursed 
traflSc  in  human  flesh  which  makes  pagan  Africa  the  hunting 
ground  of  Christianized  America ! 

The  old  man,  happily  unconscious  of  the  change,  still  weaves 
his  gorgeous  dream  of  the  millenium,  while  others  toil  with 
conflicting  hopes  and  fears.  But  is  it,  after  all,  a  dream? 
When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed,  John 
Adams  wrote,  "This  day  will  be  the  most  memorable  epoch 
in  the  history  of  America;  to  be  celebrated  by  succeeding 
generations  as  the  great  anniversary  festival,  commemorated 
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as  the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of  derotion  to  Qod 
Almigbtjy  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  from 
this  time  forward,  forevermore.  Yon  ¥rill  think  me  trans- 
ported with  enthusiasm,  but  I  am  not  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  toil,  and  blood,  and  treasure  that  it  will  cost  as  to  main- 
tain tbb  declaration  and  to  support  and  defend  these  states. 
Yet,  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can  see  the  rays  of  light  and 
glory ;  that  the  end  is  worth  all  the  means ;  that  post^ty  wiQ 
triumph  in  that  day^s  transaction,  even  though  we  ahonld  me 

it,  which  I  trust  in  God  we  shall  not The  fhmaee  of 

affliction  produces  refinement  in  states  as  well  as  individuab. 
I  submit  all  my  hopes  and  fears  to  an  overruling  Providence, 
in  which,  unfashionable  as  the  faith  may  be,  I  firmly  believe." 
Shall  our  faith  fall  behind  his!  Nay,  though  the  night  yet 
lingers,  we  take  up  the  song  of  faith  and  hope — 

"  A  Dight  faU  of  fUn !    O'er  the  lUeiice,  voaeen, 
The  footsteps  of  eentiDel  angels,  between 
The  dark  Und  and  deep  skj  are  moTing.    Is  heard 
Pass'd  from  earth  up  to  heaven,  the  happj  watchword. 
Airs  weU ;  and  op  bay  after  baj  of  the  night 
Ripples  in,  ware  on  ware,  the  broad  oeean  of  light. 
While  the  great  gates  of  hearen  roll  back  one  bj  one, 
And  the  bright  herald  angel  stands  forth  in  the  subl" 
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Abtiolb  VIII.— the  general  ASSEMBLY  AND  CO- 
OPERATION. 

Onb  year  ago  we  had  occasion  to  invite  the  attention  of  onr 
readers  to  the  mattera  in  dispute  between  the  controlling 
party  among  the  New  School  Presbyterians  and  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society.  Since  that  time,  action  of  a  de- 
cisive character  has  been  taken.  In  the  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly,  passed  at  its  meeting  in  Pittsburg,  the 
question  of  continued  cooperation,  so  far  as  the  denomina^ 
lion,  as  such,  is  concerned,  has  been  settled ;  and  although  mul- 
titudes of  individuals,  with  churches  not  a  few,  wilU  in  all 
probability,  still  hold  fast  to  old  friends  and  to  the  voluntary 
system,  yet  the  broad  and  comprehensive  cooperation  of  past 
days  is,  obviously,  at  an  end.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the 
slow  working  apart  of  the  two  denominations  which  have  longest 
dang,  and  vrith  so  much  of  mutual  affection^  to  the  principle,  of 
the  systematic  and  organic  subordination  of  denominational 
interests  to  those  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Tlie  Assembly 
has  determined  that  hereafter,  for  itself,  the  latter  must  be 
merged  in  the  former. 

The  importance  of  this  decision  is  not  likely  to  be  over- 
estimated. Happily,  the  process  of  separation,  which  it  sanc- 
tions and  ordains,  promises  to  be  achieved  without  the  pain 
and  shame  of  outrageous  conflict,  and  with  as  much  of  charity 
and  of  dignity  as  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  would  ever 
allow  us  to  anticipate.  These  old  friends  are  parting,  not, 
indeed,  without  mutual  censures ;  that  could  not  be ;  but  with 
no  abiding  bitterness,  and  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — 
words  of  blessing,  even,  mingling  sometimes  quite  touchingly, 
amid  complaints  and  rebukes.  God  give  to  us  all  more  and 
more  of  that  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  which  is  a  spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  a  sound  mind  ;  that  even  if  we  must  withstand  each 
other  to  the  face,  we  may  do  it  without  unchristian  acrimony^ 

TOL.  xvni.  64 
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Tlie  present  time  invites  ns  to  a  review  of  the  i>a8t — to 
ioeh  a  comprebensive  snrvey  as  will  show  ns  the  forces  which 
have  been  operating  this  change,  and  will  help  ns  to  correct 
judgments  and  wise  resolves. 


The  two  portions  into  which  the  Presbyterian  church 
divided  in  1887,  both  expected  to  prosper  and  to  grow.  Stung 
with  a  sense  of  injury,  and  stx>ng  in  a  conscionsness  of 
right,  the  Constitutional  body  anticipated  an  increase  by  no 
means  inferior  to  that  of  the  party  that  had  been  guilty  of  the 
excision.  And  even  with  the  loss  of  the  instituti<His  imd  the 
prestige,  torn  from  them  by  a  I^sl  decision,  the  injustice  of 
which  is  now  generally  conceded  by  fair  minded  men,  they 
were  not  without  grounds  for  sudi  a  hope.  For,  through  all 
their  conflict,  the  heart  of  New  England  had  beat  responsive 
to  their  own ;  and  they  trusted  that  her  homes  and  her  scliools 
would  continue  to  replenish  Presbyterian  churches  and  pulpits. 
But,  with  a  strange  aggravation  of  their  misfortune,  the  vivy 
wrong  that  they  had  suffered,  while  awakening  the  warmest 
sympathy  with  them  personally,  had  given  rise  to  serious  ques- 
tionings with  regard  to  the  tendencies  of  the  Presbyterian  sys- 
tem ;  and  from  that  hour  is  to  be  dated  an  awakening  of  a  fresh 
interest,  on  the  part  of  the  sons  of  the  Puritans,  in  their  ancestral 
polity,  and  the  gathering  of  the  New  England  emigration  into 
Congregational  churches.  But  unhappily,  the  very  beginnings 
of  this  movement  were  resisted  by  New  School  Presbyterians, 
— ^resisted  with  upbraidings  and  direct  opposition.  For,  by 
a  practical  misconstruction  of  ^^The  Plan  of  Union,"  it  had 
long  been  assumed  that  Congregationalists  coming  West  were 
in  duty  bound  to  become  Presbyterians ;  Congregational  min- 
isters were  not  permitted  ordination  over  Presbyterian 
churches ;  churches  retaining  a  local  Congregational  govern- 
ment were  expected  to  come  ^  under  the  care  of  Presbytery  f 
— to  send  delegates,  to  ^^  submit  their  records  to  be  revised," 
for  approval  or  censure,  to  seek  the  consent  of  the  Presbyteiy 
in  calling  or  dismissing  a  pastor,  to  have  appeals — of  itself 
and  its  members — ^made  to  the  Presbytery  and  not  to  a  Coun- 
cil, and  the  formation  of  purely  Congn^tional  bodies  was 
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felt  as  a  violation  of  the  compact  It  had  even  been  held, 
that  the  action  of  a  majority  of  a  church,  withdrawing  it  from 
the  care  of  the  Presbytery,  was  only  a  secession  of  individuals. 
The  ^^  Plan  "  itself  furnished  no  ground  for  such  demands;  but 
the  indifference  of  the  one  party,  the  desires  of  the  other,  and 
the  seeming  expediences  of  the  hour,  favored  their  silent  as- 
sumption and  concession,  until  they  had  acquired  a  hurtful 
authority.  It  was  natural  that  Presbyterianism,  of  such  sort 
as  was  now  more  plainly  exhibiting  itself,  should  be  anxious 
to  possess  the  whole  land ;  for  Presbyterianism,  strictly  inter- 
preted, is  a  system  of  distinct  authority  and  dominion ;  and  it 
is  ever  the  attribute  of  power  to  seek  its  own  increase.  It  was 
natural  that  CongregationalistB  should,  at  first,  be  regardless 
of  such  aims,  and  thoughtful  only  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ; 
for  Congregationalism  is  not  a  system  of  authority,  but  merely 
a  method  of  communion  and  co-working.  It  was  most  natu- 
ral, again,  that  Presbyterians  should  have  been  disappointed, 
when  they  found  that  they  could  no  longer  depend  upon  re- 
ceiving the  great  New  England  emigration.  But,  however 
consonant  with  infirmities  of  human  nature,  it  was  neither 
right  nor  wise  that  they  should  allow  their  disappointment  to 
go  to  the  extent  of  a  distinct  opposition  to  the  formation  of 
Congregational  churches.  The  very  "Plan  of  Union"  to 
which  they  made  appeal,  was  hosed  upon  the  expectation  that 
churches  of  the  two  denominations  were  to  exist  side  by  side, 
on  terms  of  equality.  Such  opposition  found,  indeed,  a  certain 
palliation  in  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  churches  that  early 
took  the  Congregational  fiame  were  the  fruits  of  "  Radical- 
ism ;"  and  others,  of  the  one  sided  theological  movement  cen- 
tered at  Oberlin.  But  these  abnormal  developments,  however 
they  might  afford  an  excuse  to  ignorance,  could  not  justify  the 
▼ery  general  opposition  on  the  part  of  prominent  individuals^ 
and  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  the  existence  of  genuine,  regular,, 
orthodox,  Jfew  England  Congregationalism  at  the  West. 

Ilerey  in  our  view,  was  the^r*^  sin^  daughter  of  that  "origi- 
nal "  which  inheres  in  the  nature  of  all  consolidated  systems 
of  church  power.  This  opposition  delayed,  but  also  intensified 
the  movement  of  Congregationalism,  created  a  needless  and 
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increasiDg  friction — heart-bnrDiDgs,  8iiq>icioii8,  and  conflicts — 
and  awakened  a  strong  determination  in  many  New  England 
minds  to  insist  upon  the  liberty  to  enjoy  their  own  polity 
wherever  in  all  the  land  the  sons  of  Kew  England  might  go. 
In  1846|  a  Congregational  Convention  met  at  Michigan  city, 
and  made  a  luminous  and  effective  protest  against  the  long 
continued  abuse  of  the  "  Plan  of  Union ;''  and  "  The  ParUati^ 
newspaper,  under  the  editorship  of  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Convention,  followed  up  its  action  with  characteristic  vigor. 
All  these  appeals,  however,  wrought  but  moderate  results. 
Kew  England  cared  but  little  for  these  things.  The  diverg- 
ence between  the  denominations  was  still  slight;  and  with 
wise  management,  at  thb  juncture,  on  the  part  of  Presbyte- 
rians, need  not  have  increased  to  the  permanent  damage  of 
the  cooperative  system.  Congregational  churches  would  have 
multiplied,  indeed,  at  the  West ;  but  what  sort  of  cooperation 
would  that  be,  which  should  insist  on  the  annihilation  of  one 
of  the  parties  t  Associations  would  have  been  formed  along- 
side of  Presbyteries ;  but  Presbyterians  who  should  join  the 
churches  connected  with  them  had  their  rights  secured  by  the 
"  Plan  of  Union."  In  a  word,  the  "  Plan  "  would  have  been, 
for  the  first  time,  fairly  carried  into  effect  In  such  prospects, 
there  was  no  real  ground  of  complaint  Nevertheless^  the 
grand  fact  was  staring  New  School  Presbyterians  in  the  face, 
that  the  Old  School — who,  by  all  that  was  just,  it  would  seem, 
ought  to  have  been  experiencing  decay  and  disaster — ^were 
positively  gaining  upon  them ;  and  with  a  prospect  of  a 
greater  relative  gain,  in  proportion  as  the  CongregationalistB 
increased.  Not  reflecting  that  their  own  relative  loss  involved 
no  real  loss  to  Christ's  kingdom,  nor  remembering  that  mem- 
bers of  their  branch  of  the  church  had  been  wont  to  identify 
Congregationalists  with  themselves  and  to  count  the  gains  of 
each  as  substantially  the  gains  of  both,  certain  Presbyterians 
began  to  feel  the  prickings  of  acute  disappointment,  and  their 
denominational  sensibilities  were  greatly  roused. 

No  reader  who  has  thoughtfully  considered  the  statements 
already  made,  needs  to  be  told  what  course  these  Presbyterian 
brethren  took.    Had  it  been  their  purely  Christian  zeal  which 
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had  been  awakened,  in  view  simply  of  the  desolations  of 
Zion,and  of  the  maltitndes  of  their  fellow  countrymen  starving 
for  lack  of  the  bread  of  life,  we  should  have  seen  them  throw- 
ing themselves  with  new  energy  in  the  work  already  begun — 
reinforcing  the  Home  Missionary  cause  with  an  Apostolic  de* 
votedness,  blowing  the  trumpet  of  their  pious  enthusiasm 
among  sleeping  churches  in  the  East,  organizing  fresh  Auxil- 
iaries, perhaps,  and  stirring  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  at  the 
West,  to  a  more  methodical  and  effective  and  loving  cooper- 
ation with  their  Congregational  brethren.  The  General  As- 
sembly would  have  heard  their  voices  lifted  in  rebuke  of  mere 
sectarian  ardor,  and  in  arguments  and  fervid  appeals  for  pushing 
forward  with  such  vigor  as  the  times  demanded,  the  combined 
host  under  the  one  banner  of  the  Cross.  Not  doubting  that  Christ 
would  take  care  of  Presbyterianism,  so  far  as  he  needed  it, 
and  not  forgetting  that  the  gains  of  their  partner  were  their 
own,  they  would  have  drawn  the  denominations  closer  and 
closer  together,  till  the  two  had  come  in  reality  to  be  and  ap- 
pear— as  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  feel  themselves — 
substantially  one. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  interest  actually  awakened,  though 
a  Christian  interest,  was  primarily  Presbyterian.  The  cry 
-was.  We  are  not  doingyiw  ourselves  what  we  ought.  We  are 
neglecting  our  denominational  vineyard.  We  have  duties, 
•*  as  a  church,"  "  in  our  organic  capacity ;"  and  must  look 
after  our  own  interests.  It  was  in  1847,  that  this  voice  wios 
first  heard  in  the  church's  highest  judicatory,  and  it  has  been 
gathering  volume  ever  since.  The  reactionary  movement 
\ehich  restored  annual  Assemblies  and  the  appellate  power, 
in  1850,  warned  Congregationalists  against  indulging  the 
fond  imagination^  that  in  the  "  New  School,"  the  Presbyte- 
rian system  had  permanently  relaxed  its  strictness,  or  perma- 
nently lost  any  of  its  characteristic  traits.  It  reinforced  the 
impression  made  by  the  conflicts  of  the  Excision,  discouraged 
any  hopes  for  a  fusion  of  the  systems,  already  so  closely  allied 
in  their  spirit,  in  principles,  and  in  forms,  and  advertised  such 
as  were  in  a  position  to  read  the  handwriting  of  events,  that 
the  two  were  hereafter,  in  all  probability,  to  remain  distinct 
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There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  reaction  which  was  thus  show- 
ing itBelf  among  Dew  School  Presbyterians,  making  then 
emnlons  of  the  Old  School,  even  in  their  denominational  ardor, 
operated  as  a  powerful  p^soasive  to  Congregationalists,  to 
adhere  faithfhllj  to  the  polity  of  the  Poritans,  and  to  giye  it  free 
oooTM  to  the  shores  of  the  farthest  sea. 

And  here  let  ns  pause,  to  say,  that  in  this  awakening  of 
Presbyterian  enthusiasm,  we  discern  something  to  approTe. 
It  contained  a  genuine  Christian  zeal — which  is  always  admir- 
able ;  and  the  form  which  this  took,  through  the  commingling 
of  a  partisan  seal,  was  in  the  likeness  of  patriotic  ambition. 
It  is  crer,  to  a  certain  degree,  pleasant,  to  see  mea  prond  of 
their  otm,  proclaiming  its  virtues,  singing  its  exploits,  prophe- 
sying its  coming  triumphs,  scourging  up  the  zeal  of  the  in- 
different, and,  with  whips  of  pathetic  or  lofty  words,  flogging 
the  slothful  into  activity.  We  like  to  find  a  man  faithful  to 
old  friends,  to  the  land  and  to  Uie  principles  of  his  fsthers, 
clinging,  through  all  changes  of  dime  or  assodatiotts,  to  the 
early  home  of  his  heart,  and  incapable  of  lifting  up  his  hed 
against  it  Traits  of  a  nature  kindred  to  these,  are  recc^niza- 
ble  in  the  movement  which  we  narrate ;  and  we  give  them 
such  honorable  mention  as  is  their  due.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
nobleness  nobler  than  what  we  here  see ;  but  we  most  not 
make  exorbitant  demands  upon  human  nature. 

Under  this  shaping  impulse,  the  new  movement  bore  neither 
the  name  nor  the  character  of  the  old.  It  was  not  ^^  Home 
Missions" — it  was  ^^ Church  Extknsiok.''  And  what  signif- 
icance in  these  names  1  In  the  word  ^^Miasion"  breathes 
both  the  meaning  and  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  ^^  Apoetle;" 
while  ^  Home  "  encompasses  the  whole  land,  as  with  hooeehdd 
love,  and  callsit  all^  our  own."  ^  Home  Mission,"  thus,  breathes 
simply  a  Christian  love  to  our  native  land.  *^  Extension,"  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  spreading  out,  a  stretdiing,  a  swelling— 
as  if  the  aim  were,  in  part  at  least,  the  lai^gest  possible  size, 
and  surface,  and  appearance ;  and  ^^  Church  Extension,"  limited, 
as  it  ever  has  been,  to  some  one  denomination,  is  a  spreading 
out,  a  stretching  and  dilation  of  one  denomination,  one  polity, 
one  party.    Each  of  the  phrases  seems  the  natural  and  uncon- 
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scions  expression  and  representative  of  the  prominent  trait  in 
its  constituent  spirit.    Bat,  to  return : 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  at  ITtica,  in  1861,  the 
**  Church  Extension  "  spirit  had  made  very  considerable  pro- 
gress, and  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  was  the 
object  of  vigorous  attack.  It  was  claimed  that  the  Society, 
— hitherto,  confessedly,  so  efficient, — cotdd  not  do  the  work 
needed  to  be  done ;  and  that  it  compromised  the  interests  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  prevented  its  growth!  Such 
statements  were  met  upon  the  spot,  by  Rev.  David  B.  Cob, 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  with  what  we  must  regard  a  triumphant  refutation. 
But  the  same  charges  were  renewed  with  fresh  vigor,  and 
with  no  little  bitterness  and  scandal,  at  the  Assembly  which 
met  at  Washington  in  1852.  The  arguments  and  remon- 
strances of  such  men  as  Dr.  Beman,  and  Dr.  Asa  D.  Smus, 
had  no  influence  whatever  with  the  leaders  of  the  new  move- 
ment;  and  notwithstanding  the  strong  attachment  to  coopera- 
tion, among  the  older  Presbyterians,  and  those  of  New  En- 
gland origin,  in  this  Assembly  "  Young  Presbytery  "  made  a 
great  stride  forward.  The  next  year  the  General  Assembly 
appointed  a  Committee  of  Conference  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society ;  and  the  following  inquiries  were  pro- 
pounded by  the  former,  for  the  consideration  of  the  latter : 

1.  **  Will  it  be  conaisteiit  for  them  to  make  sach  an  alteration  in  the  roles  of 
the  Society,  as  will  allow  appropriations  to  congregations  in  large  towns  and 
ciiieer 

2.  '*WiIl  they  consent  to  make  appropriations  to  a  church  or  churches,  in 
places  where  there  is  already  a  church  aided  by  the  Society  ?** 

8.  **  Will  it  be  consistent  with  the  rules  of  the  Society  to  assist  a  Missionary 
laboring  under  the  direction  of  a  Presbytery  or  Synod  f* 

Yery  innocent  questions — to  the  eye  of  the  uninitiated ; 
but  to  the  well  informed,  full  of  meaning,  and  of  moment 
In  plain  language,  the  Jlrst  inquiry  was  this :  Whether,  in 
large  towns  or  villages,  where  the  population  were  already 
adequately  accommodated  with  a  Congregational  church,  the 
Committee  would  aid  in  founding  a  Presbyterian  church? 
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There  hat  never  been  a  quesdon  of  the  Society's  readmeas  to 
aasist  in  the  eetabliahnient  of  chnrdies  in  towns  or  citiesi 
wh««  needed  to  fnmish  the  people  with  the  means  of  grace. 
It  hat  always  been  familiarly  known,  that  whatever  coold  be 
property  esteemed  a  wumanary  operation,  the  Committee  aie 
ever  prompt  to  engage  in ;  bat  wh^«  the  project  is  ooe  of 
mere  eeclenartical  Inzoryy  or  pn^pagandimn^  they  have  fdt, 
apparently,  that  the  Soci^'s  money  had  been  entmsted  to 
them  for  ether  purposes,  and  have  declined  to  appn^mate  it 
to  these. 

The  oeeond  question  was  directed  to  the  same  point  as  the 
first,  bnt  was  more  general :  Will  the  Committee  plant  a 
Presbyterian  chnrch  along  side  of  a  Congregational  church, 
and  in  immediate  proximity  to  it — in  city  or  in  conntry, 
wherever  it  stand!  The  Society  has  never  manifested  the 
slightest  shadow  of  relnctance  to  the  founding  of  Presbyterian 
chnrches,  as  the  numbers  formed,  by  its  instrumentality,  <mt 
of  Congregational  material,  testify.  The  only  difficulty  was, 
it  had  ever,  consistently,  refused  to  plant  one  church,  Congre- 
gational or  Presbyterian,  anywhere  on  the  proper  field  <^ 
another.  Will  it  now  change  its  policy!  Tbat  was  the 
qoestion. 

The  third  inquiry  was,  virtually.  Whether  the  Committee 
would  support  the  traveling  Agents  of  Young  Presbytery! 
The  Society  already  had  its  ^^  General  Missionaries,"  or 
^  Agents,^  in  every  state,  and  in  several  states,  two.  These 
Agents  were  pledged  to  impartiality,  were  bound  by  the 
principles  of  cooperation,  were  under  the  direction  of  the  co- 
operative Society ;  and  if  any  question  be  raised  as  to  zesl 
and  efficiency,  we  have  but  to  point  to  the  hundreds  (tf 
churches, — in  cities,  towns,  and  rural  districts, — ^to  Presbyte- 
ries and  Synods,*  which  are  monuments  of  the  Society's  labors. 
But  in  order  to  promote  the  multiplicaticm  of  Presbyterian 
churches,  it  was  now  proposed  that  the  Society  should  pay  the 
salaries  of  Agents  in  the  employ  of  Presbyteries  and  Synods, 

•  We  we  not  tvre  that  H  woold  be  far  <mt  of  the  waj  to  add,  to  the  General 
AaMmblj. 
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these  agents  to  be  nnder  ecclesiastical  direction,  and  not 
bound  by  the  rules  of  cooperation.  And  so  great  was  the 
ardor  of  onr  Presbyterian  friends,  for  the  adoption  of  this 
scheme,  that  they  volunteered  their  cordial  approbation  of 
the  appointment  of  similar  Congregational  agents,  also  to  be 
supported  by  the  Society.  In  other  words,  the  Society  was 
requested^  besides  doing  its  ovm  work — purely  Christian  and 
undenominational — also  to  stimulate  the  rivalry  of  the  two 
denominations,  then  worshiping  together,  and  to  pay  the  cost 
of  their  competition:  to  this  end  employing  three  sets  of 
agents — one  in  the  united  work,  and  two  in  the  divisive. 

In  brief,  therefore,  the  Society  was  already  engaged  in  all 
the  varieties  of  what  has  ordinarily  been  understood  as  the 
"  Home  Missionary  Work," — eacploring  destitutions ;  prepaid 
ing  the  way  for  the  formation  of  churches;  securing  the 
formation  of  churches,  and  adding  the  churches,  while  feeble, 
in  sustaining  pastors,  up  to  the  point  of  self-support.  It  had 
ever  done  this,  in  cities,  in  towns,  in  villages,  throughout  rural 
districts,  and  along  spareely  settled  frontiers—all,  in  the  in- 
terest of  hoth  denominations,  and  with  a  success  that  had  been 
universally  acknowledged.  It  was  now  proposed,  in  sub- 
stance, by  the  General  Assembly's  Committee,  that  the  Society 
should  also  do  all  these  varieties  of  missionary  work  in  the 
special  interest  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination. 

Of  course,  the  Committee's  reply  was,  in  effect,  This  is  a 
cooperative  Society.  We  must  go  on,  as  we  have  done, 
working  for  both  denominations ;  and  all  the  Society's  agents 
must  be  held  by  the  same  rules.  The  Assembly  of  1854 
recognized  the  justness  of  this  reply;  and  voted,  that  "the 
difficulties  being  all  happily  adjusted,  they  see  no  occasion  to 
create  any  other  instrumentality." 

But  *^ Young  Presbytery"  was  not  in  the  least  degree 
daunted  by  this  rebuff,  which  was  rather  apparent  than  real. 
The  next  Assembly  met  in  the  extreme  West;  and  in  St 
Louis,  in  May,  ]  855,  was  at  once  illustrated  a  peculiarity  of 
the  Presbyterian  system,  and  the  sure  victory  of  active  mo- 
mentum over  even  superior  weight  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  denomination  were  desirous  of  change,  or 
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tluft  the  Goromimonen  to  tliis  AaaemUy  hmd  been  genendly 
choseo  wiUi  special  reference  to  the  Charch  FiXtenwon  more- 
ment  There  was,  certainly,  little  io  the  rize  and  chmracter  ef 
the  bodjy  to  indicatean  expectation,  among  the  churches,  of  a 
contnmmatioii  of  a  change  that  was  soon  to  serer  die  ties  of 
half  a  oentnrj,  bring  new  principles  and  new  men  into  almost 
sopreme  control,  and  alter,  at  last,  the  veiy  identity  of  the 
denomination*  Not  a  dram  was  heard,  or  a  fimeral  note,  ai 
hnrriedljwas  dng  the  grave  where  the  old  system  was  to  be 
boned.  The  trampet  spake  not,  as  the  Commianon^B  gath- 
ered, with  pleasant  greetings,  to  their  meeting ;  no  foreboddngi 
were  abroad,  no  general  agitation,  of  desire  or  fear,  were 
visible ;  and  yet,  the  action  of  this  Assembly  eommiUed  tk$ 
dmmninaiion  to  a  course  of  policy  that,  in  our  jndgment,  it  is 
destined  to  porsue,  to  the  ntter  extinction  of  its  identity ;  pat 
it  npon  an  iron  track,  along  which  it  will  descend,  with  ever 
increasing  qpeed,  far  away  from  its  old  home  and  all  its  early 
associations.  All  this,  while — as  there  are  overwhelmiBg 
reasons  for  beliering — the  vast  majority,  both  of  ehnrches 
and  of  church  members,  in  the  denominatiim,  not  only  did 
not  desire,  but  were  heartily  opposed  to  such  a  revdlution. 
The  Assembly  of  1856  created  the  "^  Cfkyrck  EsBUnsiat^  Com^ 
mitUe;^  in  this  act,  or^oitistfi^  the  dsnaminaiion  into  a  cea- 
tralixed  ecclesiastical  system  of  New  School  Presbyteriaa 
Home  Missions.  The  moment  in  which  this  act  was  taken 
determined,  for  the  majority  of  Presbyterians,  the  ceesation  of 
cooperation  and  the  merging  <^  Christian  in  denominational 
interests ;  and  set  in  motion  machinery,  centering  immediatAi 
m  ihd  Assembly f  and  having  the  entire  force  of  the  chordi 
harnessed  to  its  shaft,  under  bit  and  spur.  But  this  litds 
history  is  worthy  a  moment's  attentive  study. 

The  reply  of  **The  Executive  Committee''  to  "The  Com- 
mittee of  Conference,"  had  conceded  the  poesQnlUy  of  ex- 
ceptional cases,  wherein  it  might  be  expedient  to  aid  churches 
that  could  not  be  aided  by  the  Socie^ ;  and  had  suggested, 
that  ^*  rather  than  adapt  to  these  exceptional  cases,  rules  of 
the  Society  which  are  undoubtedly  wise  and  beneficial  in  tbw 
general  working,"  they  should  be  provided  for  by  such  ^load 
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arrangeroentB  as  will  not  divert  collections  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society/'  Here,  e,  g.,  is  a 
suburban  church,  bnrthened  with  a  debt  of  $5,000 ;  and  una- 
ble to  support  its  minister,  while  obliged  to  pay  the  interest  on 
that  debt.  The  larger  part  of  this  sum  might  often  be  raised 
among  neighboring  churches,  without  injury  to  their  mission- 
ary contributions.  Or,  a  strong  church  ^^  colonizes ;"  and 
large  subscriptions  are  made  by  the  brethren  and  friends  who 
Btand  by  the  old  organization,  towards  the  new.  Or,  perma- 
nent ^^  local  arrangements "  are  made,  for  raising  annually 
a  small  sum  of  money  for  the  aid  of  certain  cases  of  peculiu* 
characteristics,  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Society. 
Such  were  the  efforts,  it  is  obvious,  to  which  the  Executive 
Committee  referred ;  and  their  propriety — if  they  be  need- 
ed — has  never  been  questioned.  But  now,  the  suggestion 
of  the  Executive  Committee  was  strangely  perverted  into 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  such  a  number  of 
^^  exceptional  cases,"  as  created  a  necessity  for  a  national 
organization  to  meet  them.  It  was  claimed,  that  there 
were  large  departments  of  the  missionary  work  which  the 
Society  could  not  do ;  that  no  ^^  local  arrangement "  was 
adequate  to  the  emergency;  and  that  the  church  would  be 
false  to  herself,  and  unfaithful  to  her  Lord,  if  she  neglected  to 
adopt  the  measures  of  Young  Presbytery.  In  the  same  breath, 
ae  it  were,  it  was  represented  that  these  measures,  so  far  from 
being  hostile  to  the  Society,  were  calculated  to  relieve  it  from 
embarrassments,  to  remove  existing  causes  of  complaint,  to 
facilitate  its  operations,  and  increase  its  usefulness.  The  sum 
of  money  needed  was  small;  and  its  collection  would  not 
divert  funds  from  the  Home  Missionary  Treasury,  but  would 
be  more  likely  to  pour  money  into  it  There  was  no  thought-— 
we  were  all  assured — of  any  interference  with  the  Society. 
The  aim  was,  indeed,  to  benefit  the  Society.  The  Society 
belonged  to  Presbyterians,  they  loved  it,  and  clung  to  it  By 
various  prominent  individuals,  all  these  sentiments  and  views 
were  expressed,  and  most  of  them  by  the  leaders  in  the  new 
movement  What  %oas  the  real,  controlling,  and  shaping  aim 
of  this  movement? 
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To  get  an  answer  to  this  qnestiony  we  mnst  not  go  to  tlie 
aathors  of  the  movement  alone.  Men  are,  often,  lees  dearlj 
aware  of  their  own  bias  than  their  neighbors  are.  Nor  must 
we  consult,  alone,  ih^  phroBiology  of  public  documents.  Thk 
is  often  shaped  to  obviate  the  opposition  of  persons  not  jet 
ripe  for  changes,  but  hostile  to  thorn.  Taking  all  these  things 
into  the  account,  we  are  still  to  look  also  at  the  intrinme 
nature  and  obvious  tendency  of  the  measures  themselves  ;  and 
are  to  assume  that  this  nature  and  tendency  enfold  the  true 
aim,  unless  there  is  proof  to  the  contrary.  If  we  wish  to 
know  what  the  ^* Church  Extension  Committee"  was  made 
for,  we  mast  first  ask.  What  ia  U  fiUed  to  dot  That  it  was 
not  constrncted  eimply  for  the  purpose  of  raising  some  $2,000, 
or  $3,000  per  annam,  for  the  relief  of  rare  ^^exceptional 
cases"  of  legitimate,  cooperative  missionary  work,  shot  out 
by  the  rules  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  is  clear  at  a 
glance.  Men  do  not,  with  much  toil  and  contention,  build 
and  bring  up  a  battering-ram,  to  drive  nails  with ;  but,  if  they 
have  nails  to  drive,  are  satisfied  with  a  hammer,  of  such  mode- 
rate size  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  breaking  to  pieces  what  they 
seek  to  build.  We  do  not  see  a  steam*engine  of  one  thousand 
horse-power  set  to  drive  a  one-horse  car. — Some  have  seemed 
to  tell  us,  that  the  ^'  Church  Extension  Committee  was  consti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  raising  two  or  three  thousand  dollais 
for  a  few  ^^  exceptional  cases ;"  that  this  machine  was  built 
and  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  set  behind,  in  closest 
organic  connection,  to  work  it,  simply  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  insignificant  task.  We  are  constrained  to  persist  in  be> 
lieving  that  our  friends,  who  indulged  in  such  speculations, 
were  mistaken.  For,  what  is  this  ^'  Church  Extension  Com- 
mittee," and  what  was,  from  the  first,  its  obvious  tendency! 
The  Church  Extension  Committee  is  an  ^'  ecclesiastical  board" 
of  the^ure^^  type;  more  strictly  and  purely  ecclesiastical  than 
those  of  the  Old  School,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  mere  ^^  hand  of 
the  Assembly,"  being  responsible  directly  to  the  Assembly— 
and  not  indirectly,  through  another  body, — ^under  the  control, 
therefore,  of  the  men  who  have,  at  any  time,  the  skill  and  the 
ambition  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly.    Its  obvionsi 
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immediate  effect,  was  to  give  an  organic  head  and  efSciency  to 
the  denominational  spirit,  to  stimulate  its  activity  and  inspire 
it  with  confidence ;  ^nd,  in  the  same  proportion,  to  create  bus* 
picion  and  alienation  among  the  denomination  with  which 
Presbyterians  were  still  cooperating;  and  for  which  multi- 
tudes of  them  wore  protesting — and  with  utmost  sincerity,  we 
believe — the  warmest  love.  Its  tendency  clearly  was,  to 
sunder  affections  from  cooperation  and  to  centralize  them  upon 
**  our  church,"  to  divert  contributions  from  the  cooperative 
Treasury,  and  to  turn  them  into  the  denominational  Treasury, 
to  increase  the  friction  between  the  two  denominations  upon 
the  missionary  field,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  entire 
separation  which  it  was  sure,  at  last,  to  consummate. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked.  Did  all  those  who  con- 
sented to  it,  contemplate  and  seek  these  results?  We  reply : 
It  often  happens  that  individuals  are  led  to  give  their  support 
to  measures  with  whose  authors  tliey  are  not  fundamentally 
in  sympathy,  and  whose  ultimate  designs  they  have  not 
yet  come  to  share.  By  providential,  or  by  human  arrange- 
ment, persons  who  have  intimate  relations  with  the  opponents 
of  a  project,  may  be  set  to  defend  it  They  will  do  it  honestly, 
and  all  the  more  effectively,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  but 
imperfectly  enter  into  its  spirit.  Illustrations  of  this  have 
been  frequent  in  the  history  of  the  "  Church  Extension  "  move- 
ment. We  have  even  seen  men  of  New  England  origin  and 
sympathies  pleading  this  alien  cause ;  while  the  influence  of 
their  presence  has  been  manifest  everywhere.  "The  Declara- 
tion of  Principles,"  e.  g.,  issued  by  the  Church  Extension 
Committee  immediately  after  its  organization,  and  the  '^  Ad- 
dress to  the  Ministers,"  bound  in  the  sam  j  pamphlet  with  it, 
are  instinct  with  diverse  aims.  The  former,  though  full  of 
misconceptions  of  the  position  of  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society,  (obviously  got  at  second  hand,  and  accounting  for 
the  author^s  new  attitude,)  breathes  a  fraternal  spirit  and 
expounds  the  new  project  as  in  charming  unison  with  the  old 
system;  expects  that  only  a  small  sum, — not  more  than  '^has 
been  annually  contributed  to  similar  objects  in  our  church," 
(say  $3,000,)— will  be  needed ;  and  that  '^this  supplementary 
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agency ''  ^*  will  enhance  the  receipts  ^t  the  Soeie^."  The 
'^Addreea,'^  on  the  other  hand,  appeals  to  denoininariomtl 
enthnsiaBm ; — proclaims :  ^  We  are  not  a  local  CkMnmittee"— 
^  the  entire  chorch  is  to  lode  to  os ;''— points  to  ^  the  vMt 
West  and  Sooth,"  and  ^^  the  immense  wastes  of  California  and 
Oregon;*'  declares  that  ^Whoev^  has  imagined"  (like  the 
writer  of  the  foregoing  *'  Declaration  V^  ^  that  the  AssemUy 
in  appointing  this  Committee  has  undertaken  a  aligfat  work, 
has  Tery  mnch  misapprehended  the  case  ^ — ^that  the  work  ^  is 
one  which  will  inyolve  the  expenditnre  of  thoosands ;"  and 
earnestly  snmmom  ^^  every  chnrch  ^  to  engage  in  it. 

We  are  wholly  willing  to  beliere,  that  these  two  intarpreta- 
tions  of  the  Chorch  Extension  scheme,  were  hoth  honestly 
given  ;  and,  in  differoit  ways,  they  do  credit  to  their  anthers. 
It  were  idle  for  os  to  complain  of  Presbyterians  for  bdif 
PresbyUriauSj  if  their  convictions  compel  them  to  it,  or  for 
proclaiming  it  with  enthosiasm.  If  at  all  necessary,  we  woold 
join  oor  voice  to  theirs,  that  all  the  world  might  know  and  real- 
ise the  fact  Bat  from  what  has  been  said,  oor  readeis  will  be 
able  to  onderstand  how  very  natorally  it  happened,  ond^ 
sagacioos  coonsels,  that  the  Chorch  Extension  movement  re- 
ceived the  sopport  of  men  of  widely  diverse  sympathies,  who 
have  given  to  the  public  as  diverse  interpretations  of  its 
meaning.  Bot  no  man  needs  to  be  told,  which  interpretation  is 
the  troe  one ;  for  every  one  will  at  once  look  to  its  author^  and 
not  to  its  somewhat  reluctant  and  ineflScient  apolog^ists,  for  as 
exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  foonded  and  tbe 
uttimaUs  at  which  it  aims. 

We  are  fortonate  in  possessing  an  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples onderlying  this  movement  as  nearly  authoritative  as  the 
circumstances  allow,  which,  though  often  guarded  with  a 
characteristic  caution,  is  sufficiently  explicit  to  be  understood. 
Probably  no  one  individual  has  had  bo  much  to  do  in  giving 
shape  and  direction  to  the  policy  of  *^  Church  Extension,"  m 
Kev.  R.  W.  Patterson,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago.  By  vote  of  the 
Assembly  which  established  the  Church  Extension  Committee 
as  a  permanent  and  national  organization  for  Home  Missions, 
Dr.  Patterson  was  appointed  to  preach  a  sermon  on  Home 
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Missions,  before  the  next  Assembly  in  New  York  citj.  He 
accepted  the  appointment;  and  undoubtedly  did  what  was 
expected  of  him,  in  making  it  an  occasion  for  setting  forth  and 
urging  home  upon  his  brethren  the  new  principles  which  he 
may  be  said  to  have  then  inaugurated  into  power.  A  few 
extracts  will  show  what  they  are.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
recognize  in  them  old  acquaintances  with  whom  they  were 
only  too  familiar  in  1887. 

Under  the  second  head  of  his  discourse,  Dr.  Patterson  lays 
down  the  following  fundamental  principle : 

"  I  would  be  understood  to  say,  that  any  denomination  of 
Christians,  that  ought  to  be  perpetuated  at  all  as  such,  ought 
to  have  a  definite  work  of  evangelization  to  do  in  its  distinctive 
capacity. ^^  (Ih^  italics  are  ours.)  Again:  The  ^^ missionary 
churches "  must  be  kept  conscious  that  the  denomination  to 
which  they  belong  is  their  mother^  and  caree  for  them."  "  We 
must,  as  a  denomination^  have  a  work  to  do."  "  If  we  were 
Independents,  we  might  hope  to  continue  such  without  any 
attempt  to  work  as  a  lody;  but  as  constitutional  Presbyteri- 
ans, we  must  keep  alive  and  invigorate  the  oonsciotuneee  of 
our  organic  unity ^  by  our  organic  benevolence;  we  must 
prove  to  our  people,  and  to  the  world,  that  our  Presbyteries 
and  Synods,  and  General  Assemblies,  exist,  ...  to  devise  and 
execute  measures  for  the  spread  of  the  Oospel,  and  for  the  care 
of  all  the  churches."  "  We  mvM  he  governed  hy  comprehen' 
sive  and  independent  aime?^  "  The  church  is  the  responsible 
body.  Organizations  external  to  the  church,  and  independent 
of  her,  are  entirely  of  modern  origin."  '*  We  have  no  7Hghty  as 
a  church,  to  lay  over  this  responsibility  of  considering  what 
are  the  demands  of  the  Home  Missionary  field,  upon  some 
society  external  to  ourselves,  and  totally  independent  of  all  our 
decisions."  ^^  It  is  our  mission,  (ze  a  churchy  to  become  a  central 
and  eflScient  agency^^  &c.  The  author's  opinion  of  coopera- 
tion is  expressed  with  praiseworthy  frankness,  as  follows :  "  If 
two  denominations  can  become  and  continue  practically  one, 
and  bring  their  churches,  on  the  missionary  ground,  into  the 
same  ecdeaiaetical  organization^  then  they  may,  in  some  sort, 
maintain  a  common  consciousness  of  church  and  organic  life. 
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bj  the  help  of  codperative  machinery,  external  to  their  eede- 
siastical  arrangements.  Bat  even  in  that  case,  the  tendency 
is  perpetnallj  toward  the  disint^^tion  of  their  ecclesiastical 
organizations,  so  fiu*  as  they  have  any,  or  else  toward  the 
absorption  of  one  denomination  into  the  other."  A  tolerably 
decided  tendency^  this  latter,  when  all  the  new  chnrchesgointo 
one  and  ^^  the  same  ecclesiastical  organization !"  And  yet  the 
anthor  of  this  discourse  seems  to  stand  forth,  a  monm^  over 
the  abrogation  of  ^'onr  time  honored  plan  of  union,"  "abro- 
gated *  withont  onr  consent" 

In  beautifal  logical  consistency  with  the  principles  so  boldly 
and  ably  advocated  in  this  discourse,  the  new  machinery  was 
constructed— controlled  by  the  church  leaders  in  the  Assem- 
bly, working  through  ite  own  agents,  as  well  as  through  the 
subordinate  judicatories,  shaped  for  all  the  varieties  of  Chnrdi 
Extension  work,  and  making  permanent  appeal  to  the  wh<de 
church,  and  powerfully  stimulating  its  denominational  in- 
terest 

As  though  determined  to  leave  us  without  tlie  shadow  of  a 
doubt  concerning  the  principles  and  tendencies  of  ^^  CShoreh 
Extension,"  Dr.  Patterson  has  repeated  his  theories  in  the  set- 
mon  which  it  was  his  privilege  to  deliver,  at  the  opening  of 
the  late  Assembly,  in  Pittsburg.  In  that  sermon,  he  tells  the 
church,  "  It  is  not  for  the  Saviour's  followers  to  ...  .  dete^ 
mine  for  themselves  what  classes  of  officers  they  will  have,  or 
by  what  principles  they  will  be  governed."  (Langaage  suf- 
ficiently explicit  from  Dr.  Patterson.)  ^^  These  questions  are  all 
decided  for  them  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church."  "  Subor- 
dinate questions  "  are  to  be  resolved  (the  italics  are  ours)  ^^  un- 
der the  supreme  authority  of  the  eccUeiaetical  eoneiituH&fi 
which  Qod  has  caused  to  he  written  in  his  word."    (This  would 

*  The  odI  J  **  abrogati^  "  of  tbe  PUn  of  Union  e^er  made,  was  the  act  in  ISSC, 
of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Church,  one  of  the  original  parties 
to  the  contract 

The  action  of  the  CongregatiwMl  Oonventiony  which  met  at  Albany,  iq  1852, 
was  not  an  aborgation  of  the  Plan  of  Union,  but  a  condemnation  of  the  otews 
into  which  it  had  been  perrerted ;  and  all  the  positiTe  recommendations  of  that 
ConTcntion  were  in  complete  harmony  with  the  design  and  the  r$al  proTiaiou  of 
the  "Plan." 
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satisfy  even  Dr.  ThorawelL)  He  ranks  Congregationalists,  as 
a  body,  under  the  banner  of  ^^  bold  innovation,"  and  as,  obvi* 
ously,  representatives  of  "  the  radical  tendency,"  as  making 
"little  or  nothing  of  historical  theology,"  as  "relying  alto- 
gether on  their  own  judgment  and  reason,  as  the  only  suffi- 
cient interpreter  of  the  Scripture."  "  This  class  of  Christ- 
ians," he  adds,  "  may  at  first  be  sound  in  doctrine ;  but  they 
give  exercise  to  a  spirit  of  individualism  and  eetf-axifficienoyj 
which  speedily  exalts  human  nature,  and  sets  aside  the  agency 
of  God ;  .  .  .  .  while  they  so  magnify  the  office  of  human 
reason  as  ere  long  to  cause  a  partial  or  total  eclipse  of  faith." 
.  .  .  .  "  And  it  reaches  its  fit  results  in  Socinianism  and  the 
chaos  of  a  religious  communion,  without  rites  or  definite 
methods  of  service."  To  such  as  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  spirit  and  theories  of  the  JSooiaioniste  of  1837,  these  doc- 
trines will  be  sufficiently  familiar — though  couched,  here,  in 
stronger  language  than  satisfied  the  extremists  of  Uiose  days. 
Dr.  Patterson  takes  pains,  almost  uniformly,  to  denominate 
Congregationalists  "Independents;" — ascribes  the  defection 
of  English  Presbyterians  into  Unitarianism,  to  their  coopera- 
tion with  the  "  Independents,"  saying  that  they  "  suffered  the 
usual  consequence  of  such  vague  and  indeterminate  combi- 
nations— ^an  ultimate  apostasy  from  the  evangelical  faith;" 
but  still  thinks  that  the  "  Plan  of  Union "  was  of  use  "  in 
shielding  the  churches  and  the  ministry  in  the  new  settlements 
of  the  northwest,  from  the  dangers  of  an  extreme  radicalism," 
— to  which,  we  are  to  understand,  they  would  have  been  ex- 
posed, if  the  Puritan  emigration  had  gone  into  Congregational 
churches.  Congregationalists  have  "no  uniform  definitions 
of  faith,  and  seem  to  treat,  as  allowable,  the  denial  of  several 
scriptural  doctrines  which  are  at  least  relatively  fundamental." 
He  says,  of  the  public  sentiment  within  his  denomination, 
there  are  "scores  of  thousands  among  us  who  believe  that 
cooperation  is  a  fruitful  source  of  discord  and  weakness."  He 
warns  the  churches  against  employing  ministers,  and  pro- 
fessors in  colleges  and  seminaries,  not  of  thorough  Presbyte- 
rian education,  conviction  and  sympathy  ;  deprecates  the  en- 
deavor to  drive  the  churches  into  contributing  to  "  Church 
VOL.  xvm.  65 
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EzteDBioD)"  fSttter  than  thej  will  ffo;  but  propheries  tiiat, 
with  diBcrete  management,  thej  will  all  leave  the  Home 
MiBsionaiy  Societji  at  last;  recognizeB  no  ^present"  ocea- 
tion  for  the  *^  re-adjostment  ^  of  the  Foreign  Miffiionarj  work ; 
but  rejoicee  in  the  "  new  conscionsneas  of  organic  life,'*  whiefa 
is  ^  beginning  to  perrade  onr  bod//'  and,  on  the  whole,  is 
contented  and  happy. 

Now  let  us  own  at  once,  that  if  our  Presbyterian  brethren 
are  fully  persuaded  of  the  correctness  of  these  statem^ts,  and 
of  the  soundness  of  these  theories,  as  applicable  to  their  own 
position,  it  is  their  duty  to  proclaim  and  to  obey  them.     And 
let   them  own,  on  their  part — ^what  is  known  and  read  of 
all  men — that  these  are  the  principles  which  have  created,  and 
which  are  controlling  their   Church  Extension  movement — 
principles,   be  it  remembered,  which,  clothed  in  the  same 
phrases,  led  to  their  own  excision.     Congregationafists,    at 
least,  will  see,  that  they  are  the  principles  of  a  thorongh-going 
ecclesiasticism  ;  and  many  now  connected  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  and  lending  a  certain  countenance  to  this  retro- 
grade scheme,  will,  by  and  by,  begin  to  feel  the  cords  tight- 
ening around  them,  and  will  find  themselves  where  they  never 
meant  to  be,  and  where  they  will  not  remain.    The  truth  is, 
that  the  ^^  New  School ''  are  hastening,  with  lively  strides,  in 
the  track  of  the  '^  Old  School  ;^'  and  promise,  if  they  continue 
as  they  have  begun,  ere  long  to  reach  a  position  quite  in  ad- 
vance of  their  elder  brethren.    The  principles  and  the  plans 
of  ^^  Young  Presbytery,^  as  just  explained,  have  long  been 
well  understood^  by  those  in  a  position  to  become  acquainted 
with  them.     The  church-theory  which  forms  the   basis  of 
Uiem — the  necessity,  much  regretted,  of  caution  and  delay  in 
pushing  its  realization — the  wisdom  of  making  haste  slowly 
in  weaning  the  affections  of  the  churches  from  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  and  of  giving  them  time  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  new  church-doctrines,  and  the  new 
channels  of  benevolence, — the  certainty  of  final  success, — 
every  one  can  see,  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  such 
topics  as  these  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  leaders  in  sudi 
a  movement ;  and  there  are  many  who  know  that  they  were 
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familiar.  With  their  principles,  it  could  not  be  otherwise ;  and 
we  see  the  frait,  in  the  cautions,  slow,  but  yet  decisive  action 
of  the  Oeneral  Assembly.  Its  delays  have  this  recommend- 
ation— that  they  aflTord  time  for  "  second  thoughts,''  and  en- 
able Christian  brethren  to  contemplate  disagreeable  conclu- 
sions without  that  heated  animosity  which  sudden  conflicts 
would  produce,  and  which  would  leave  a  chronic  bitterness 
behind  them.  Each  party  ajppreciatea  the  other's  position, 
however  much  it  may  regret  it.  But  we  must  return  to  our 
narrative. 

For  most  of  the  time  since  the  inauguration  of  the  new  sys- 
tem of  Denominational  Church  Extension,  the  Assembly  had 
annually  appointed  a  "  Committee  of  Conference "  with  the 
Home  Missionary  Society — ^which  Committee,  wo  understand, 
never  conferred.  Meanwhile,  the  well  known  "  Alton  case  "* 
had  manifested  to  the  public  eye  the  progress  which  Young 
Presbytery  was  making,  the  unreasonableness  of  its  demands, 
and  the  detennination  of  its  spirit.  At  last,  it  seemed  good 
to  the  Assembly  (in  1869)  to  take  a  step  of  greater  solemnity, 
in  the  appointment  of  a  formal  "  Commission  " — differin  g 
if  we  rightly  interpret  the  term,  from  a  mere  "  Committee," 
in  being  clothed  with  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
**  highest  judicatory  of  the  church."  It  was  the  special  duty  of 
this  Commission,  in  view  of  the  "  complaints "  **  made  to 
the  General  Assembly  from  year  to  year,-'  against  the 
Society,  "  to  ascertain  by  a  thorough  investigation  the  facts 
in  the  case,"  with  '*the  principles  and  modes  of  admin- 
istration of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,"  "  and 
to  submit  the  whole,  well  authenticated,  to  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly."  Questions  were  accordingly  addressed  to 
stated  clerks  of  Presbyteries,  and  to  others,  inquiring  whether 
they  had  anything  against  the  Society — and  what.  It  was 
generally  expected — and,  as  we  happen  to  know,  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  itself,  as  well  as  by  the  public, — that 
the  complaints  thus  collected  (if  any  there  should  be)  would 
be  laid  before  the  "Executive  Committee  "  of  the  Society ; 

*  See  the  New  Eoglander  of  November,  1859. 
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that  the  Oommission  might  thus — haying  listened  to  anj 
explanations  that  might  be  given — ^^^  submit  the  whole  weUcfu- 
ihefUicaUd  to  the  next  Assembly.'^  This  was  not  done.  Bnt 
after  taking  more  than  eleven  months  for  the  proeecation  oi 
the  investigations,  the  Sab-Committee  of  the  Commission,  of 
which  Bev.  J.  F.  Steams,  D.  D.,  was  chairman,  forwarded  to  the 
Executive  Committee  a  series  of  twenty-six  questions.  These 
questions,  however,  did  not  relate  to  any  pardculars  recendy 
discovered  by  the  Commission,  but  referred  exclusively — eo  far 
as  we  can  discern — ^to  old  matters  of  dispute ;  and  had  all,  or 
nearly  all,  been  answered  in  the  Society's  publications,  before 
they  were  asked  Indeed,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  object  of  diis 
document  was  not  so  much  to  elicit  new  information,  as  to 
present  in  SoeraUc  form,  an  argument  for  public  use.  The 
nature  and  the  order  of  the  inquiries  make  this  manifest  to 
any  one  fi^miliar  with  their  subject  matter.  To  this  document 
the  Committee  returned  an  appropriate,  adequate,  and,  to  us, 
satisfactory  reply.  Owing  to  its  necessary  lateness,  however, 
it  could  have  been  of  little  use  in  the  autheniicoHon  of  the 
^^  facts  ^  and  ^^  principles  ^  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, 

This  report  is  a  long  docnment,  dealing  very  much  with  ex- 
hausted themes  and  largely  %  rehash  of  editorials  written  dur- 
ing the  year  for  the  New  York  EoangdisU  We  do  not  think 
it  worth  our  while,  therefore,  thrice  to  slay  the  alain ;  and 
shall  content  ourselves  with  briefly  noticing  a  few  points. 

The  Commission  take  great  pains  to  make  it  out,  that  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  was  founded  by  Presby- 
terians— ^in  connection  with  a  few  members  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church ;  and  that  ^^  the  friends  of  Home  Missions  in  New 
England  "  requested  room  (I)  to  be  made  for  them  in  the  pre- 
viously existing  and  already  flourishing  Society.  Although 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  any  very  considerable  importance,  we 
have  had  the  curiosity  to  look  into  it,  and  are  able  to  substan- 
tiate the  following  statements. 

1.  The  United  Domestic  Missionary  Society  (which  is  claimed 
to  have  been,  in  all  but  the  name.  The  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society)  as  it  was  not  a  Denominational,  so  was  it  neither  a 
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27atioDal  Society — not  more  so  than  were  the  leading  societies 
in  New  England ;  and  during  its  first  year  had  fewer  missiona- 
ries and  spent  less  money  in  the  "West,  than  the  Connecticut  Mis- 
sionary Society — ^which  was  already  laboring  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Dlinois,  and  Missouri. 
The  Society  in  New  York  habitually  spoke  of  itself  in  language 
only  appropriate  to  an  institution  not  national  but  local. 

2.  The  movement  which  solved  the  problem  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  truly  National  Society — ^national,  in  the  sense  of  de- 
riving its  resources  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  expend  • 
ing  them  in  every  part,  in  the  common  interest  of  all  cooper- 
ating denominations, — originated  in  Neio  England, 

8.  The  statement  in  a  note  on  the  sixth  pageof  the  Commis- 
sioner's published  report,  that  ^^  The  United  Domestic  Mis- 
sionary Society  had  been  suggesting  and  urging  the  importance 
of  some  such  movement  during  the  whole  previous  year,"  is 
erroneous.  The  circular  referred  to  in  this  note,  instead  of 
being  an  address  to  "  the  Christian  public,"  proposing  a  Nor 
Uonal  Society^ — as  we  were  at  first  led  to  suppose,  from  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  was  alluded  to, — ^was  a  mere  appeal  for 
funds  /  and  makes  no  suggestion  whatever  respecting  ^^  the  im- 
portance of  some  such  movement"  as  was  afterwards  origin- 
ated for  a  National  Society.  It  simply  magnified  its  office, 
and — asked  for  money. 

i.  The  "  request,"  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  United  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  for  the  ordina- 
tion of  several  young  men  at  Boston,  had  been  itself  request- 
ed, by  advice  of  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  of  Andover ;  and  was  only 
one  of  the  steps  in  the  movement  initiated  under  his  eye,  and 
directed  by  his  prudent  counsels. 

5.  A  constitution  was  framed,  and  a  determinate  shape 
given  to  the  whole  plan,  in  the  meetings  at  Boston,  previous 
to  the  Convention  at  New  York. 

6.  It  was  charged  by  Presbyterians  of  that  day,  that  the 
Society  had  its  origin  in  New  England,  and  was  a  Congrega- 
tional Society. 

7.  While  all  the  foregoing  statements  are  correct,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  the  notion  of  a  National  Society  was  not 
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the  exdoflive  property  of  any  iDdividaal,  any  one  section,  or 
any  one  denomination ;  nor  can  the  whole  credit  of  this  great 
acbieyement  be  appropriated  by  any  one  locality,  or  any  one 
name. 

8.  There  was  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  New  England 
Societies,  to  enter  into  an  auxiliary  relation  with  the  new 
National  Society ;  but  legal  and  constitutional  entanglements 
postponed  the  full  accomplishment  of  what  was  originally 
designed  and  equally  desired  by  all  parties. 

9.  Tlie  contributions  from  the  state  of  New  York,  rela- 
tivdy  BO  large  in  the  Society's  early  years,  were  mostly  ex- 
pended wUhin  the  state  itself;  and  were  no  more  abundant, 
when  her  size  and  wants  are  considered,  than  were  those  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  for  their  smaller  necessities. 
The  United  Domestic  Missionary  Society  had  ever  bera, 
mainly,  a  New  York  Society.  It  was  larger  than  any  one  of 
the  others,  as  the  state  was  larger,  and  its  destitutions  more 
extensive.  Its  responsibilities  were  assumed  by  the  National 
Society,  immediately  upon  the  formation  of  the  latter ;  while 
the  New  England  Societies  were  still  compelled,  for  a  time,  to 
carry  on  their  own  work  at  their  own  expense. 

The  Eeport,  after  thus  endeavoring  to  appropriate  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  in  behalf  of  Presbyte- 
rians, proceeds  with  a  long,  minute,  and  somewhat  repetitious 
argument,  that  is  truly  remarkable  for  its  misstatements  and 
misapprehensions ;  few  of  which,  however,  can  be,  or  need  be, 
noticed  in  the  present  Article. 

It  commences  by  afiirming  that  the  Society  originaUj 
"  pledged  itself  not  to  interfere  unth  any  of  their  denomina- 
tional  preferences^  or  their  denominational  work.^^  Rightly 
understood,  this  is  true ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  the  Society 
has  been  faithful  to  its  pledge.  But  the  Report  obviously 
claims  that  a  contract  was  entered  into  by  the  Society,  not  to 
withhold  its  aid  from  those  who  should  bestow  their  main 
contributions  on  another,  and  a  denominational.  Board.  We 
are  told,  with  great  emphasis,  that  ^^  the  Society  stands  pledged 
from  the  beginning,  not  to  interfere  in  the  dighteei  manner 
with  the  denominational  action  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies ;" 
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and  we  are  aeked  to  believe,  therefore,  that  if  the  Alton 
Presbytery  took  "  ecclesiastical  action  "  in  ceasing  to  be  aux- 
iliary to  the  Society,  the  Society  is  still,  by  solemn  contract, 
held  to  remain  auxiliary  to  the  Presbytery. 

The  Beport  further  declares  that  the  Society  promised  that 
^^  existing  local  societies  were  not  to  be  superseded  .... 
or  impeded ;"  and  strangely  avers  that  the  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  was  "  expressly  enumerated  as  a 
local  society  "  / 

From  which,  we  are  asked  to  infer,  that  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  bound  to  continue  its  aid  to  the  Alton 
Presbytery,  after  the  Presbytery  had  become  organically  con- 
nected with  that  peculiarly  local  body,  the  ^^  Board  of  Mis- 
sions," or  the  "  Church  Extension  Oommittee." 

The  Eeport  quotes  the  case  of  certain  Ohio  Presbyteries, 
as  showing,  that  in  its  early  days  the  Society  was  glad  to  co- 
operate with  Auxiliaries  which  also  cooperated  with  the  As- 
sembly's Board.  But  the  arrangements  proposed  in  the  cases 
referred  to,  were  part  of  a  plan  suggested  for  the  union  of  the 
Society  and  the  Assembly's  Board ;  which  union  was  never 
consummated.* 

The  Beport  claims  that  Auxiliaries  of  the  Society  were  al- 
lowed, by  the  "Terms  of  Stipulation,"  to  have  "the  entire 
control  of  operations  within  their  bounds."  Its  Executive 
Committee  were,  therefore,  guilty  of  a  breach  of  contract,  in 
insisting  that  the  missionaries  laboring  within  the  bounds  of 
Alton  Presbytery  should  be  controlled,  under  their  direction, 
by  the  principles  of  the  Society ;  but  these  missionaries  ought 
to  have  been  left  to  carry  out  such  "  ecclesiastical  action  "  as 
that  Presbytery  might  choose  to  take,  in  directing  them. 

As  this  is  a  point  on  which  the  main  argument  of  our  Pres- 
byterian friends  now  seems  to  rest,  we  invite  particular  atten- 
tion to  it  Those  who  assumed  the  defense  of  the  Alton 
Presbytery,  originally  took  the  ground  that  the  Presbytery 
was  not  an  Auxiliary,  and  therefore  could  not  be  cut  off.  The 
same  individuals  have  now  reversed  their  position,  insisting 
that  the  Alton  Presbytery  was  an  Auxiliary,  and  therefore  had 

*  See  2%€  Heme  Miuwnary^  for  January,  1860,  p.  124,  nUe, 
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the  fiM  right  to  dispose  of  its  own  fimds,  and  to  direct  its 
missionaries.  A  brief  explanation  will  show  the  nnt^iable- 
ness  of  this  last  refnge. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  land  swarmed  with  societiee,  large  and 
small, — ^fbom  great  state  institotions  to  little  aasocimticos  of 
ladies,  c^  jonng  men  and  of  children,  in  particular  congr^a- 
tions.  AU  these  were  invited  to  become  ^^  AnziliarieB  "  of  tiie 
^*  National  Society.'^  Were  thej  all  invited  on  the  same  foot- 
ing— ^with  equal  powers  I  The  reader  will  at  once  perc^re 
the  reason  for  the  division,  made  from  the  first,  into  ^^  Larger 
Auxiliaries,"  and  "SmaUer  Auxiliaries."  The  **  Largw 
Auxiliariee"  were  those  which,  in  the  JlrH  place,  raising 
more  money  than  was  needed  in  their  field, — in  the  second 
plaee,  entered  formally  into  the  ** Terms  of  Stipulation'' 
proposed  by  the  National  Society.  These  ** Terms"  bound 
the  Auxiliary  to  act  upon  the  cooperative  principles, — the 
principlei  of  the  Society ;  to  accept  the  Oommiseione  of  the 
Parent  Institution  for  its  missionaries,  and  to  j)ay  over  all 
surplus  funds ;  and  they  allowed  the  Auxiliary,  under  these 
principles  and  the  rules  and  directions  contained  in  the  (Com- 
missions, to  order  all  the  details  of  the  missionary  work  within 
its  own  field.  The  "  Philadelphia  Home  Missionary  Society,^ 
which  covers  several  states,  and  the  Societies  of  Maasachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  other  New  Ejigland  states,  are  examples  of 
this  kind  of  "  Larger  Auxiliary."  Besides  these,  there  were 
^  Agencies,"  as  in  Central  and  Western  New  York,  and  the 
^  Smaller  Auxiliaries,"  before  named.  The  Alton  Presbytery 
was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  one  of  the  *^  Larger  Auxil- 
iaries ;"  for  the  reason  that  its  contributions  had  ever  fallen  far 
below  its  own  neceasitieB,  and  that  it  had  never  entered  into 
the  formal  stipulations.  It  had,  of  course,  never  recdved 
blank  commissions — such  as  are  granted  to  the  ^^  Larger  Aux- 
iliaries ;"  nor  did  it  possess  any  of  the  rights  peculiar  to  such 
bodies.  These  explanations  have  been  repeatedly  given  in  the 
Society's  publications ;  and  it  is  clear  that  no  denominational 
helmsman  would  have  steered  into  so  insecure  a  harbor  as  this, 
of  the  ^  Auxiliary  relations,"  except  under  severe  stress  of 
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weather.  It  was  "making  a  port**  where  there  was  none, 
and  on  a  lee  shore. 

The  Beport  brings  many  charges  against  the  administration 
of  the  Society,  which  seem  to  ns  groundless  and  nnjust,  bnt  not 
of  sufficient  moment  to  be  considered  here.  Those  of  any  weight 
have  already  been  denied  and  refuted ;  as,  for  example,  the 
oft-repeated  charge  that  the  same  treatment  has  not  been  ap- 
plied to  Associations  as  to  Presbyteries.  That  Associations, 
when  expostulated  with,  should  have  conceded  the  reasona- 
bleness of  the  Society^s  demands,  our  Presbyterian  friends 
seem  incapable  of  believing.  Such,  however,  has  been,  re- 
peatedly, the/act. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Commission  also  reiterates  the  old  com- 
plaints against  The  American  Missionary  Association  and  the 
Rule  respecting  churches  that  contain  slaveholders ;  and  rear- 
gues the  case  of  the  Alton  Presbytery.  But  these  topics  are 
already  familiar  to  our  readers ;  and  the  main  questions  in- 
volved in  them  have  received  the  unanimous  verdict  of  Con- 
gregational Bodies,  from  Maine  to  Oregon.  It  seems  un- 
necessary to  discuss  them  further. 

The  action  of  the  recent  Assembly  upon  the  subject  of  coop- 
eration was  couched  in  language  of  scrupulous  courtesy,  ex- 
pressive of  a  Christian  and  fraternal  spirit.  This  language  and 
this  spirit  have  received  a  cordial  response  from  the  Congrega- 
tional Bodies  that  have  met  since  the  Assembly's  adjournment. 

The  result  which  the  Assembly  has  now  reached — and 
which  was  interpreted,  during  its  discussions,  with  so  much  of 
distinctness,  of  emphasis  and  authority,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson, 
has  long  been  anticipated  by  Congregationalists ;  and  ever 
since  the  meeting  held  at  St.  Louis,  in  1855,  has  been  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  We  rejoice  that  our  old  friends,  while  feel- 
ing that  they  were  committed  to  the  system  then  instituted, 
that  they  had  gone  too  far  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  that  theii' 
cooperation  in  Home  Missions  must  come  to  an  end,  were  able 
to  look  at  this  conclusion  in  the  face  so  calmly,  and  to  an- 
nounce it  with  so  much  kindness  of  manner.  The  proposition 
for  a  Conference  was  obviously  made  without  due  reflection- 
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probablj  in  the  baste  of  winding  ap  the  bosineflB  which  alwajs 
crowds  the  Assemblj  towards  the  close  of  its  sessions.  For,  it 
hardly  requires  a  ^^  second  thought  ^  to  perceiTe,  that  it  wouM 
hare  been  in  the  highest  degree  indelicate,  improper  and  in- 
expedient, for  anj  five  Congregatioual  bodies  to  asBome  to  tbeoh 
selves  to  act  for  the  whole  seven  teen ;  and  especiaUy  unbe- 
coming and  unwise  for  the  East,  to  take  into  its  sole  hand 
questions  in  which  the  West  had  a  more  vital  interest  than 
any  other  part  of  the  country,  and,  on  many  pcHnts,  a  men 
intimate  knowledge.  Such  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
five  New  England  Bodies  would  have  been  in  the  highest  de- 
gree improper;  and  could  hardly  have  failed — if  attended 
with  any  results  at  all — to  be  fruitful  of  additional  complicati<»ift. 
We  are  stricken  with  amajsement,  when  we  see  so  many  of 
our  Presbyterian  brethren  seemingly  blind  to  the  strange  in- 
felicity of  such  a  proposal.  This  infelicity  was  hightened  by 
the  fact,  that  the  E<>slesia6tical  bodies  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
premises ;  and  also  by  the  lack  of  definiteness  in  the  proposition 
itself: — which  indefiniteneas  was  in  no  degree  diminished  by 
any  verbal  message  or  explanations  from  the  lips  of  the  As- 
sembly's delegates.  Rev.  Dr.  Mills— of  whose  visit,  very 
pleasant  recollections  are  cherished, — with  all  his  instinctive 
frankness  and  courage,  and  hk  well-known  familiarity  with  Uie 
general  subject,  could  only  answer,  when  asked,  repeatedly, 
the  object  of  this  conference,  by  reading  portions  of  the  Assem- 
bly's resolutions :  which  (he  will  pardon  ns  for  saying  it) 
thanks  to  our  excellent  system  of  Common  Schools,  Ck>nneeti- 
cut  boys  were  able  to  read  for  themselves.  Ko  definite  topics 
having  been  assigned  for  their  consideration,  the  Oonunittees, 
had  they  met,  must  have  exclaimed,  in  consternation,  <<  The 
whole  boundless  continent  is  ours  I" 

Within  the  past  few  months  the  idea  has  been  gaining  ca^ 
rency,  that  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  Conference  was,  a  discus- 
sion relative  to  an  equitable  division  of  what  are  spoken  o(  as 
^^the  (useti^^  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 
Kow,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say — in  view  of  the  fact  that) 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  received  by  Presbyterians,  through  the 
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Home  Missionary  Society,  over  and  above  their  contributions 
to  the  same — that  an  undue  solicitude  and  heat  has  been  shown 
by  some  of  our  brethren  in  reference  to  this  "  division  of  as- 
sets;" which  agitation  is  the  more  striking,  when  we  reflect, 
that  the  Society  possesses  no  property — having,  from  the  first, 
committed  itself  to  the  principle  of  making  its  sole  invest- 
ments in  the  affections  of  Ood's  people ;  that  nothing  that  can 
be  called  ^^ assets"  exists,  save  such  legacies  as  remain  unpaid ; 
that  the  only  known  legacy^  of  any  amount,  concerning  which 
a  question  has  been  raised,  is  one  made  by  a  Presbyterian  of 
Congregational  birth  and  education,  (and  in  all  probability, 
therefore,  quite  as  "  bogus  "  as  the  other  New  England  bom 
Presbyterians,  against  whom  such  suspicions  and  complaints 
are  rife ;)  that  this  legacy  is  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  courts, 
may  never  be  paid,  and  is  not  yet  due ;  and  that,  meanwhile, 
at  this  present  hour,  as  for  long  years  past — the  much-sus- 
pected Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  is  still  appropriating*  to  Presbyterians  so 
much  more  largely  than  the  Society  is  receiving  from  them, 
that  no  very  long  period  would  be  required  to  make  up  the 
amount  of  the  legacy  that  our  friends  are  so  fearful  of  losing. 
If,  under  such  circumstances,  a  division,  to  the  last  ounce,  be 
insisted  on,  wherefore  should  not  Congregation alists  say: 
Eender  back,  then,  the  wealthy  city  churches  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  weaker  ones,  over  all  the  land,  that  our  contributions 
have  founded  for  yon ;  and  raise  our  deady  who  have  gone 
to  premature  graves  in  your  service  !  But  we  know  that  our 
old  friends  are  not  capable  of  meaning  what  some  precipitate 
ones  have  said  for  them.  This  loud  cry  of  "  assets  "  comes 
from  a  lack  of  consideration  and  of  needful  information  on  the 
part  of  individuals.  All  legacies  must  be  expended,  if  re- 
ceived, by  the  Society  itself,  for  its  own  proper  ends  and  usee. 
Any  other  dbposal  would  work  a  forfeiture.  We  venture  to 
add,  that,  in  our  judgment,  there  is  very  little  likelihood  that 
Presbyterians  will  not  get  from  the  Society  all  that  by  the 
most  generous  computation  they  could  claim. 
J. 

*  See  **  RiPLT  of  the  Executire  Committee  '*  to  the  Assembly*!  Commission. 
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And  now,  one  word,  ere  we  dose,  to  onr  brethren  of  die 
PuiuTAK  name  and  heritage.  Preebyterians  are  leaving  dl 
Individoak,  churches,  poeeiblj  some  presbyteries  may  coo- 
tinne  to  prefer  the  old  patha  to  the  new ;  bat  the  denomino' 
iion  is  bidding  ns  Farewell  I  New  nets  of  entanglement  are 
weaving,  and  sooner  or  later,  in  Foreign  Missions  as  well  aft 
in  Home  Missions,  we  are  to  be  left  alone.  While  Episco- 
palians are  becoming  dissatisfied  with  their  chnrch-system  for 
missions,  and  are  toiling  at  the  fonndations  of  another  Yolaii- 
tary  Society ;  while  Old  School  Presbyterians  are  contending 
together  over  their  frame  work  of  Ecclesiastical  Boards,  and 
a  powerful  party  are  striving — with  flattering  omens  of  suc- 
cess— for  greater  centralixation,  and  a  purer  ecdesiastidsm ; 
while  our  New  School  brethren — still  belayed,  and  long  to  be 
missed — are  wrenching  themselves  from  us,  and  concentra- 
ting upon  the  identical  system  of  strictest  church-control,  that 
Dr.  Thobkwell,  and  other  jure  divine  Presbyterians  of  the 
Old  School,  are  striving  for,— we,  the  sons  of  the  Puritans, 
hold  evenly  on  our  way — by  the  falling  off  of  many  friends, 
compelled  to  walk  solitary  under  our  ancient  banners ; — soli- 
tary, if  so  it  must  be,  but  reluctant ;  rejecting  and  abhorring, 
as  ever,  the  domination  of  a  partisan  spirit ;  cherishing,  with 
instinctive  warmth  and  with  scrupulous  care,  a  spirit  of 
bounteous  Christian  love  for  all  who  love  the  Lord,  whether 
they  walk  with  us  or  not ;  remembering,  with  peculiar  r^;ard, 
the  noble  company  of  Believers  with  whom  it  has  been  om 
privilege  so  long  to  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  our  commoa 
Master ;  holding  fast  to  all  old  friends  who  are  virilling  to  go 
with  us  still;  resolved,  in  the  Lord's  strength,  that,  come 
what  may,  we  will  not  consent  to  be  made  a  sect,  dividing  tbe 
Body  of  Christ  Whosoever  among  our  still  lingering  alBes, 
gives  his  heart  to  the  strict  Presbyterianism  of  this  new  move- 
ment, will  go— as  he  ought  Let  our  kindest  Christian  widies 
go  with  him.  Whosoever,  on  the  other  hand,  retains  his  old 
love  for  the  Puritan  name,  and  the  Puritan  principles,  and  the 
old  Puritan  home  and  friends,  will,  naturally  and  necessarily, 
as  Providence  opens  a  way,  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  an- 
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eestral  household — ^to  find  there  the  old  love  and  the  familiar 
liberty.  Already,  Divine  Providence  has  made  New  England 
strong  at  the  West ;  and  if  her  children  and  her  friends  are 
but  &ithful  to  the  service  and  the  opportunity  now  forced 
upon  them,  the  time  must  come  when  there  shall  not  be  a 
county  or  a  city  in  all  this  broad  land  that  will  not  know, 
from  its  own  experience,  the  beauty  and  the  power  of  the  pure 
"Word  of  God,  in  its  wholeness  and  its  freeness,  and  of — Apos- 
TOLio  Chubches.  Thus  the  hand  of  the  Lord  di*aws  us — on  I 
We  will  be  in  no  haste,  except  to  follow  as  He  leads. 
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Aoticli  VIU.— the  home  HEATHEN,  AND  HOW  TO  REACH 

THEM. 

Beport  <jf  the  OommttUe  on  Some  EvangdizaUortj  presented 
to  the  Oeneral  Aasociation  of  Connecticat,  conyened  at 
Bockville,  on  the  third  Tuesdaj  in  Jnne,  1860. 

The  docnment,  the  title  of  which  is  given  above,  treats  in  a 
specific  way,  as  pertaining  to  the  state  of  ConnecticQt,  of  a 
subject  of  nniversal  and  widely  felt  importance  to  the  Christ- 
ian church  and  ministry.  It  is  in  this  specific  manner  that  the 
subject  can,  in  this  day,  be  treated  to  the  best  advantage. 
Vague  talk  about  general  facts  and  principles,  and  platform 
exhortations  about  duty  to  our  unbelieving  neighbors,  have 
been  not  without  their  use,  but  that  use  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  well  fulfilled.  The  public  mind  of  the  church- has  been 
effectually  aroused  to  the  consideration  of  the  exigencies  of 
*'  the  home-field,"  and  is  pretty  well  convinced  that  9ometki$ig 
ought  to  be  done.  The  questions  remaining  are,  What  is  to 
be  done,  and  How  to  do  it  And  these  questions  need  to  be 
answered  in  particular  and  in  the  concrete. 

We  accordingly  take  the  subject  stated  at  the  head  of  this 
Article,  and  propose  to  discuss  it  in  a  plain  and  practical  way, 
as  it  comes  before  us  in  the  above-named  document  of  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut ;  being  sure  that  we  can- 
not reach  the  practical  questions  pertaining  to  the  general  sub- 
ject in  any  other  way  so  welL 

The  ''  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Home  Evangelization," 
which  is  contained  in  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  ninety-six  pages, 
gives  tlie  results  of  a  minute,  and  approximately  complete 
inquiry  into  the  religious  condition  of  the  people  of  the  state 
of  Connecticut 

That  such  an  inquiry  should  be  a  novelty,  is  a  strange  fact, 
and  one  not  at  all  honorable  to  the  zeal  and  conduct  of  the 
various  religious  bodies  that  concern  themselves  with  the  wel- 
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fare  of  the  state.  Bat  it  is  a  fact.  With  a  General  Association 
of  pastors,  whose  parishes  cover  the  entire  territory  of  the 
state,  and  with  a  Home  Missionary  Society  that  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  "  ample  means  for  aiding  onr  decaying  churches, 
and  establishing  others,  whenever  the  gathering  of  population 
around  new  centers  demands  their  organization,"  ^  there  has 
hitherto  been  no  exact  and  detailed  information  concerning  the 
religions  condition  of  the  people  of  the  state.  The  censns  of 
the  population  has  been  taken,  numerically,  by  trades,  by  col- 
ors, by  nations,  by  ages ;  the  state  has  been  districted  and  can- 
vassed for  purposes  of  education  and  electioneering ;  the  soil 
has  been  mapped  and  explored  with  reference  to  its  capabili- 
ties, mineralogical,  agricultural  and  commercial;  and  yet 
there  has  been  no  careful  inquiry  with  reference  to  religious 
condition,  and  to  a  thorough  and  efficient  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion,— a  work  of  which  (in  the  language  of  the  General  Asso- 
ciation in  1849)  the  "basis"  must  be  a  knowledge  of  the 
"  facts." 

The  reproach  of  this  neglect  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Congre- 
gational denomination.  They  occupy  the  entire  surface  of  the 
state,  having  one  church  or  more  in  every  town,t  and  a  system 
of  ministerial  Associations  which  divide  the  territory  into 
definite  districts.  No  other  organization  of  Christians  in 
Cionnecticut  has  the  means  of  prosecuting  such  a  work.  The 
Baptists  are  numerous,  and,  in  a  measure,  powerful,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  tlie  state,  but  too  feeble  for  any  general  work 
in  the  western  counties.  The  Episcopalians  are  compara. 
tively  strong  as  we  approach  the  New  York  boundary  line, 
and  in  many  places  have  shown  a  syeterruUio  energy  worthy  of 
praise  and  imitation ;  but  in  the  counties  east  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  they  are  a  feeble  folk.  In  one  county,  Tolland, 
they  boast  but  a  single  church, — ^in  Hebron,  seat  of  the  proto- 
martyr  Peters.  The  Methodists  are  more  evenly  distributed 
than  either  of  these  denominations,  and  have  a  more  available 


*  Home  Midsionar  J  Report,  published  with  Minutes  of  General  Association 
of  1866. 

f  The  exceptions  to  this  are  only  apparent. 
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working  force ;  but  in  any  attempt  to  district  the  state  for  a 
thorough  exploration,  woold  be  compelled  bj  the  sparseneaB 
of  their  churches  to  declare  great  tracts  of  conntrj  to  be 
^^  inpartibue  PurUanorumJ*^  The  most  that  can  be  expected 
of  these  denominations,  with  their  present  strength,  is  that 
each  should  prosecute  its  denominational  work,  and  give 
account  of  it  Unable  to  shoulder  and  carry  on  a  system  of 
evangelisation  for  the  whole  people,*  they  do  wdl  (accordiiig 
to  their  light)  when  they  pitch  upon  the  best  places  for  thdr 
new  churches,  and  reckon  their  usefulness,  not  by  the  extent 
of  territory  redeemed  from  darkness,  but  by  the  number  of 
accessions  to  their  congregations  and  communions.  The  abili- 
ty, and  the  duty,  thoroughly  to  search  out  and  fully  to  supply, 
the  religious  wants  of  the  people  of  Connecticut,  rests  with 
the  churches  and  pastors  of  the  Congregational  order. 

And  what  have  they  done  towards  the  fulfillment  of  this 
duty? 

Until  now,  nothing.  The  General  Association  have  met  an- 
nually, for  a  century  and  a  half,  to  consult  for  the  good  of 
the  churches,  and  of  the  people.  During  the  latter  part  of 
this  period,  they  have  published  a  pamphlet  of  denomina- 
tional statistics.  This  is  all  very  well  in  its  way, — ^but  it  is  not 
in  the  way  of  our  present  argument  It  is  what  the  other  de- 
nominations do ;  and,  after  it  has  been  done  on  all  hands,  it 
furnishes  the  opportunity  of  marking  progress  or  retrogres- 
sion, from  year  to  year,  and  the  opportunity  of  invidious  com- 
parisons between  sects;  but  it  is  a  miserable  reliance  for 
knowing  the  religious  condition  of  the  population.  It  gives 
us  the  state  of  the  churches.    What  we  are  after,  is,  the  state 


*  We  are  speaking  here  nwre/y  of  the  inabilit j  which  results  from  lack  of  nmi- 
bert.  In  other  qoalifloations,— in  a  spirit  of  Christian  enterprise, — In  wise  forr 
thought  and  well^lirected  liberality, — in  thsp  apprehension  of  the  prim«  dmij  «f 
Christian  cbarches  to  the  soil  which  thej  occupy, — some  of  the  denominatioM 
abOTe  mentioned  have  prored  themselves  to  exceL  The  Episcopalians,  in  pai^ 
tiouUr,  deserre  great  honor  in  these  respects.  Of  their  methods  of  sr&tematie 
labor  we  have  already  spoken  with  praise.  The  traditions  of  parochial  organi* 
cation  which  they  derive  by  inheritance  from  a  state-chorch  gire  them  great 
advantages  for  the  bosioess. 
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of  the  people^  outside  of  the  churches  as  well  as  inside;  but 
particularly  outdde. 

The  General  Association  listen  also,  annually,  to  a  ^^  Nar- 
rative of  the  State  of  Keligion,"  prepared  at  the  meeting  by 
a  Committee; — ^which  is  to  the  effect  that  the  churches  have 
enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  external  prosperity,  during  the  year; 
that  there  have  been  revivals  in  such  and  such  churches ;  and 
that  while  we  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  ibr,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  great  cause  for  humiliaticm  and  repent- 
ance ;  that  the  cause  of  temperance  is  advancing,  (or  retro- 
grading, as  the  case  may  be;)  that  there  have  been  a  half 
dozen  new  meeting-houses  built,  and  three  or  four  new  churches 
organized ;  that  we  are  reminded  of  the  brevity  of  human 
life  by  five  or  six  deaths  in  the  ministry ;  that  the  reports 
from  corresponding  todies  are  very  gratifying,  and  their 
representatives  very  welcome ;  all  of  which  is  respectfully 
submitted.  The  "  Narrative,"  although  rarely  a  lively  compo- 
sition, is  supposed  to  be  a  very  good  thing  to  have  in  the  Oene- 
ral  Association,  and  may  possibly  be  of  use,  for  some  purpose  or 
other,  but  not  for  the  one  which  we  are  now  considering. 
What  we  want,  is  a  Narrative  of  the  state  of  IrreUgion. 

But  the  General  Association  sits  also  in  the  capacity  of 
"The  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut,  Auxiliary  to  the 
American  Hoiiie  Missionary  Society."  Its  business,  in  this 
capacity,  as  defined  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Society,  is  *to 
cooperate  with  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  in 
huilding  vp  the  waste  jpiaees  of  Connecticut^  and  in  sending 
the  gospel  to  the  destitute,  and  assisting  feeble  congregations 
in  other  and  more  destitute  portions  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  parent  society,  with  such  stipulations  as  shall  se- 
cure to  this  society  the  control  of  the  raising  and  application 
of  funds,  the  selection  and  appointment  of  missionaries,  and 
the  general  designation  of  their  fields  of  labor ;  the  said  stipu- 
lations to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  directors  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society." 

It  is  in  the  operations  of  this  Society,  then,  that  we  may 

VOL.  xvra.  66 
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natarally  snppoee  theee  thiDg8  to  be  cared  for.  Hie  Society 
being  established  to  build  np  the  waste  places,  we  infer  diat  Hbxjt 
are  sach  desolations,  and  that  the  directors  hare  all  neceasarj 
or  Qsefal  information  regarding  them  ;  that  as  an  incidoit  to 
their  main  work,  they  are  accustomed,  from  time  to  time,  as  need 
may  be,  to  institate  systematic  inquiry,  such  as  may  bring  to 
light  opportunities  of  doing  good,  and  give  security  agaii^  any 
very  extensive  neglect ;  that  wliile  giving  due  attention  to  the 
lees  difficult  business  of  aiding  feeble  churches  in  paying  their 
annual  expenses,  they  devote  special  care  to  r^ons  of  coun- 
try, and  masses  of  population,  that  do  not  seem  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  in  the  field  of  any  particular  church;  that 
thus,  in  one  form  or  another,  they  are  able  to  give  a  pret^ 
complete  account  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  whole 
population — ^its  needs  and  capabilities. 

It  may  be  that  the  Directors  of  this  Society  have  had  some 
such  means  and  method  of  effectually  fulfilling  their  tn^t ; 
but  if  so,  they  have  been  remarkably  still  about  it.  It  is  only 
for  a  few  years  past,  that  the  Reports  of  this  Society  have  been 
printed  with  the  minutes  of  the  General  Association  ;  and  by 
referring  to  such  of  them  as  we  have  been  able  to  lay  onr 
hands  upon,  we  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  that  the  So- 
ciety has  undertaken  to  do  anything  but  act  upon  the  peti- 
tions of  needy  churches,  send  one  tliousand  dollars  a  year  to 
the  Khode  Island  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  and  then  pass 
over  their  surplus  revenue  to  the  treasury  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society.  The  principle  seems  to  have 
been  adhered  to  with  the  most  conscientious  scrupulosity, — to 
give  only  to  those  who  come  to  the  door  to  beg.  The  thought 
that  benedictions  are  often  best  bestowed  on  those  who  didike  to 
ask  them,  and  the  principle,  so  spedally  obvious  and  important 
in  the  conduct  of  such  a  charity,  that  the  most  extreme  and 
urgent  need  is  that  in  which  there  is  no  sense  of  want,  and  no 
desire  for  relief, — ^have  not  been  suffered  to  disturb  the  es- 
tablished practice.  There  arc,  in  some  of  the  reports,  indica- 
tions of  a  consistency  which  may  be  thought  excessive.  Hie 
final  extinction  of  a  feeble  church  which  had  depended  on 
the  Society's  benefactions  for  the  support  of  its  existence,  is 
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evidently  looked  on  as  relieving  the  Society  from  any  further 
responsibility  for  that  neighborhood.*  The  community  with  a 
straggling  church  in  it,  was  an  object  for  compaesion  and 
missionary  help.  Hie  same  community^  with  no  church  at  all, 
can  shift  for  itself.  A  curious  policy,  indeed  I  As  if  men  did 
not  need  to  be  saved,  but  only  instUiUions  I  Or,  as  if  it  were 
only  corporations  that  had  souls  1 

Remembering,  now,  that  this  is  a  Missionary  Society 
— that  (a  rare  thing  with  such  an  institution !)  it  con- 
fesses to  having  money  enough — "  ample  means '' — for  all  its 
purposes, — remembering  also  that  this  is  the  only  agency 
which  has  pretended  to  occupy  the  field  of  our  little  state, 
we  submit  the  question  whether  two  score  of  such  annufd 
reports  as  these  make  altogether  a  creditable  record  for  the 
forty  years  that  the  society  (onder  various  names)  has  been 
in  operation. 

We  are  bound  to  notice  one  effort  made  by  the  General  Asso- 
ciation, in  1849,  looking  towards  the  thorough  fulfillment  of 
their  duty  to  the  population  of  the  state.  Being  roused  by  an 
overture  from  the  Hartford  North  Association  to  "  the  belief 
that  there  is,  among  the  inhabitants  of  our  state,  an  extensive 
and  alarming  neglect  of  the  public  worship  of  God  on  the 
Sabbath,"  the  General  Association  adopted  the  following 
action : 

*'  L  That  this  body  appoint  an  indiTidual  in  each  District  Association,  to  pre- 
sent this  general  subject  to  their  respective  bodies  at  their  next  regular  meeting, 
and  especially  to  solicit  the  codperation  of  his  brethren  in  collecting  statistics 
on  the  following  points : — 1st.  The  whole  amount  of  population  within  their  re* 
spectire  limits  over  four  years  of  age.  2d.  The  number  of  those  under  four  years 
of  age,  together  with  the  number  of  those  of  all  ages,  who  by  infirmity,  are  una- 
ble to  attend  public  worship.  8d.  The  number  of  regular  attendants  in  their 
own  churches.  4th.  The  whole  number  of  such  attendants  in  churches  of  all  de- 
Dominationa  5th.  The  number  of  oeeoHonal  attendants  in  Congregational 
churches.  6th.  The  whole  number  of  the  same  in  all  churches.  7th.  The  whole 
number  of  non-attendants  in  their  several  districts. 

*'II.  The   Committee  would  recommend  that  these  individuals  embody  the 


*  See  Connecticut  Home  Missionary  Society ^s  Report  for  1846,  in  Minutes  of 
General  Association.  **  Two  churches  (Long  Society,  Preston,  and  Chesterfield) 
have  been  relinquished  as  offering  no  present  hope  of  recovery." 
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■Utbtiet  thiM  coUectod,  in  a  rtgnlar  form,  and  rtport  them  ^  tbe  next  meeting 
of  ibii  bod  J  throogk  their  reepeotiTe  delegates." 

This  action  lacked  odIj  one  thing  of  being  quite  perfect  of 
its  kind,  and  that  was  a  Third  Section,  which  might  have  be^ 
taken,  for  substance,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Pickwick 
Clab,  somewhat  as  follows : 

**  IIL  That  thii  Aitoeiation  cordiaUj  reeogmzee  the  principle  of  each  of  the 
eolleetors  of  these  statistics  defraying  his  own  traTefisg  expenses,  postage,  exprei- 
sage,  Ac ;  and  that  it  sees  no  objection  whaterer  to  their  parsoing  thor  UMiniriss 
fbr  an  J  length  of  time  the  j  please,  on  the  same  tennk" 

Thirteen  geatlemen  were  appointed  under  the  above  acdoo. 
and  clothed  with  full  authority  to  do,  each  of  tbem,  three 
months'  hard  work,  in  addition  to  his  parish  labors,  and  fiud 
his  reward  in  a  good  conscience,  and  a  vote  of  thanks.  The 
issue  of  these  good  resolutions  of  the  Association  was  like  the 
issue  of  manj  others.  The  thirteen  statisticians  never  reported. 
This  scrap  cf  history,  although  local,  conveys  some  lessons  of 
extensire  application.  The  experiment  of  the  Connecticut 
General  Association  at  obtaining  bricks  without  furnishing 
straw  is  not  an  ^^  experiment  solitary,^  but  an  ^^  experiment 
in  consort."  The  same  thing  has  been  tried  in  other  States. 
The  plan  of  a  laborious  inquest  has  been  prepared,  sched- 
ules of  questions  have  been  printed,  and  circulated  by  mail, 
and  the  projectors  have  waited  for  the  results.  The  failure 
has,  in  some  instances,  not  been  total. 

What  is  worth  having  is  worth  paying  for.  If  (as  seems  to 
be  confessed  on  all  hands)  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts 
is  necessary  as  the  basis  of  any  intelligent  and  effective  system 
of  missionary  operations,  then  it  is  a  proper  part  of  the  boa- 
ness  of  the  agents  of  such  operations  to  acquire  this  knowl- 
edge ;  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion are  as  proper  objects  of  the  charities  of  Christian  people 
as  those  of  the  more  strictly  evangelistic  work  of  which  it 
prepares  the  way.  "We  would  call  the  attention  of  all  eccle- 
siastical bodies  that  may  be  contemplating  a  similar  enter- 
prise, to  one  of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Association  in 
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1859,    under  which  the  Committee    was   appointed  whose 
elaborate  report  is  before  us : 

'*  Resolvedy  That  should  the  Committed  find  it  expedient  to  resort  to  other 
means  of  advancing  the  object,  either  by  the  employment  of  an  exploring  agent, 
er  by  the  printing  of  circulars  and  documents,  and  to  solicit  funds  to  defray  the 
expenses  resulting,  the  Qeneral  Association  do  hereby  commend  the  subject  to 
the  benevolent  in  our  churches,  as  one  of  great  importance  to  the  state,  as  con> 
nected  with  a  great  problem,  the  successful  resolution  of  which,  among  ourselves, 
would  be  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Christ  throughout  the 
land.'* 

Profiting  by  this  recommendation,  the  Committee  raised, 
without  diilicTilty,  some  six  hundred  dollars  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  a  survey  of  the  state,  employed  a  dozen  young  men 
of  superior  tact  and  energy,  to  explore  each  a  particular  prov- 
ince, and  with  such  volunteer  help  as  he  could  enlist,  to  se- 
cure trustwortliy  answers  to  the  schedules  of  questions.  The 
superintendence  of  the  canvass,  and  the  arduous  labor  of  di- 
gesting and  arranging  the  heavy  mass  of  materials,  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  state,  was  chiefly  gratuituous  labor. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  work  (not  including  the  printing  of  the 
Keport)  was  less  than  seven  hundred  dollars. 

In  order  to  give  the  means  of  judging  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  results  obtained,  and  for  the  information  of  any  who  may 
be  contemplating  a  similar  work,  we  think  it  well  to  give  an 
account  of  the  processes  used  by  the  Committee. 

The  minute  subdivision  of  the  state,  for  educational  pur- 
poses, into  little  "  school-districts,"  was  used  in  the  country 
towns,  as  the  basis  of  a  thorough  inquiry.  In  these  districts 
the  process  was  as  follows: 

*'  The  following  schedule  was  prepared,  (with  some  accompanying  explanations 
and  a  convenient  blank  attached,)  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  intelligent 
man  in  each  school-district  of  the  town  to  be  canvassed : 

"  *  How  many  families  in  this  scbool-district  attendant  on  each  place  of  worship 
resorted  to  fVom  this  district! 

**  *  What  is  the  entire  number  of  persons  in  these  families,  of  all  ages,  inclading 
servants  f 

^'  *  What  is  the  number  of  fiimillee  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  public  worship! 

*'  *  What  is  the  number  of  persons  in  these  fiunilies  I 

**  *  What  is  the  number  of  foreigners  employed  in  domestic  and  fkrm  service  ? 

**  *  How  many  foreign  families  settled  in  the  district,  and  what,  generally,  is  their 
worldly  condition  !' 
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/mmUu*^  rmtber  thui  of  turfiWrfMaft,  iboakl  b«  reported;  aad  thea,  thai  the 

amber  of  bMfividaftli  coipTieed  im  Cbeae  Cnuliee  ihowld  be  taken.     TWre  m 

OM  dieadTuiUire  ettendif  due  BMtlKMl,  to  vit,  tWt  a  £um1j  is  MMetiBCS^ 

Tided,  A  pert  etteodif  oa  one  ebveh,  aad  a  pert  oa  aaether;  or,  i 

ef  it  beinf  fidtbfal  chmtck  goeie,  aad  otkefs  wiDfid  aegjertete  af  the  i 

Bat  tbe  eoaatcrratfiag  edraatege  wee,  tkat  bj  tide  plea  tbe  aifbiie  of  ( 

iea  boaeebokb  wIm  were  babitaeB  j  deteiaed  freai  tbe  boaee  of  Oo4  hj  i 

iakacj,  bj  ininaitj  or  aateraal  eere%  or  eaj  provideotial 

ooanted,  not  eaoog  tbe  aegiccters  of  tbe  eharcb,  bat  aafeoag  tlM 

popoUtioa.    So  tbat  a  saAdeatl j  ezteaded  eoaiparieoa  of  tbe  aae  of  < 

tioae,  viih  the  uaooat  of  tbe  popalatioo  ettendaat  upoa  tbea,  woald  feraieb  te 

baiif  of  e  general  eetiaate,  bow  Ban j  penooe  la  a  given  cbareb-gouig  ] 

tioa  wiB  ordiaarilj  be  abeent  froai  pablic  worebip.    Saeb  a 

Bebed,  tbe  bennen  of  obtaiaiag  a  kaowledge  of  tbe  religtont  oeadition  af  tbe 

•late  wm^  be  greatlj  fiMJUtated."* 

For  the  cities  aod  Urge  Tillages,  blank  books  were  pre- 
pared, to  be  used  in  a  personal  Tisitation  from  boose  to  bouse. 
This  was  the  most  difficalt  part  of  the  labor,  and  the  resolts  oi 
it  seem  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  tbe  Committee*s  Report 

Bat  besides  these  minnte  inqniries,  there  were  others  Apply- 
ing to  the  town  or  parish  at  large,  which  were  made  according 
to  the  following  schedule : 

**  1.  Tbe  name  of  tbe  towa.  KrtiiaatfHJ  Tariatioa  of  tbe  popalation  froM  tbe 
ceaeiuof  1850. 

"t.  Tbe  popolatioQ, — hov  diitribated  into  Tillagee  and  neigbborboodt,  vitb 
aiMii  of  all  the  rilUgea.  KmployaMats  of  tbe  people  in  general.  Origia,— 
aatiTe  or  foreign. 

"  t.  An  ecconnt  of  tbe  old  diriiioa  of  tbe  town  into  parWiee  or  a^ool  eo- 
cietica. 

"K.  B.— Tbe  abore,  eecond  aad  third,  eaa  beet  be  Qlastrated  bj  a  ekekb 


"  4.  The  number  and  denomination  of  charcbee  and  stated  meetin^i,— ^w 

located. 
^  fi.  Kaanber  of  aittingt  in  eaeb  bonee  of  worabip,  (rerified  bj  ectaal  connt.) 
**  6.  The  onBnmry  (not  aerrapr  nor  Utyt)  attendance  at  each  chvrch,  estiaated 

froat  actaal  coont.  oa  a  fab  day. 
**7.  Vaaiber  of  eomanmieaats  ia  eadi  charch,  (ezdoaTe  oi  abeenteee.) 
•*[S.  Nanber  of  funilke  bebitaiBy  etteadant  at  each  chorcb,  and  anmber  of 

pereooe  in  tbcae  faiailife] 
"*  [9.  Kaaber  of  fiuMliee  babitaaUy  aeglectlol  of  poblio  wor^ip,  aad  nomber 

of  pereoM  in  theee  CaBiliee.] 
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^  10.  Special  and  cireumatantial  acconnts  of  villages  and  neighborlioods  not 
reached  by  religioua  instruction. 

"  U.  A  full  statement  of  the  means  used  bv  churches  and  pastors  to  reach  the 
nneyangelized. 

"[12.  An  estimate  of  Ae  number  of  the  foreign  population,— the  number  of 
this  class  who  are  becoming  permanent  settlers, — and,  in  general,  their  religious 
condition.] 

'*  N.  B. — Questions  eight,  nine,  and  twdve,  are  to  be  answered  from  the  re- 
turns from  the  school-districts. 

"  K,  B. — Lei  the  collectort  carefully  prenerve  the  schedulee  relumed  to  them 
from  the  echool-4i$trieU,  to  he  placed  on  file!* 

The  answers  to  the  above  schedule  were  expected  to  be 
filled  ont  with  the  assistance  of  pastors,  or  other  well-in- 
formed  men  in  each  parish. 

In  the  summing  up  and  arranging  of  the  information  thus 
obtained,  the  Committee  present  under  each  town, 

1.  The  estimaied  population  of  the  town. 

2.  A  brief  note  of  the.  employment  and  distribution  of  the 
people,  and  their  origin^  whether  native  or  foreign. 

8.  The  amount  of  church  accommodation  in  the  town ;  and 
the  aggregate  ordinary  congregations  in  all  the  churches,  on  a 
fair  Sunday.  In  order  not  to  provoke  invidious  comparisons 
between  sects,  these  are  given  in  the  aggregate,  and  not  in 
detail. 

4.  The  amount  of  population  reported  in  the  Ck)mmittee's 
canvass  of  the  town.    The  Committee  remark : 

''By  comparing  this  with  the  *  Estimated  Population,'  an  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  with  which  our  work  has  been  done. 
In  the  case  of  some  towns,  the  returns  from  one  or  more  school-districts  hare  not 
come  to  hand.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the  comparison  will  fail.  In  general, 
however,  the  comparison  will  give  reasonable  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  oar 
work." 

5.  The  proportion  in  which  this  population  is  divided  into 
churchgoers  (of  various  denominations)  and  habitual  non- 
attendants  on  public  worship.  In  this  census,  (as  has  been 
noted  above,)  the  members  of  church-going  families,  who  for 
any  reason  are  themselves  not  habitually  attendants  on  public 
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worship,  are  nerertboloflB  ocmntsd,  not  wMi  the  Bon-attendut, 
bat  with  the  charcb-going  families. 

6.  Then  foDow  tUustratiw  remarks  gathered  from  the  dis- 
trict and  town  reports,  and  arranged  chicflj  under  these 
heads:  ''particular  di$tricUj''  ''means  ueed,""  "BXa,'' 
<  'foreign  populaiicnP 

We  gire  now  a  few  q[>ecini«i8  of  roprciaentatiTe  towns  in 
Connecticat,  as  exhibited  in  the  Beport  And  to  b^in  with, 
we  take  the  good  old  ooantrj  town  of  Sharon,  in  Litdifield 
county,  the  home  of  the  patriot-pastor,  Rer.  Oottoo  Ma&r 
Smith,  and  of  his  more  illustrious  son.  Got.  John  Cotton 
Smith,  first  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society: 

SHABON— EtnrDCATKD  Popvlahov,  2,517. 

POPULATIOK  REPOBTED, M» 

Vminber  of  chwokM  in  the  town,  ^x,  to  wH :  in  SSkmn9k  paridi  four, 

Oongregmtionft],  Methodist,  EpiMOiMa,  RoBftn  Catholic.  STmSGS,  .  1^ 
In  &Uwortk  parish,  two.  Congregational  and  Metko&t.    SITTIKOS,      458 

TOTAL  8ITTIKOS, 1^ 

Af§nfmU  T  Angif  ^oiyrjfrtgm,  SHABOg,        .  .  .  STi 

ELLSfTOBTH,  .  .       JOO 

TOTAL. 775 

Tlio  town  if  aoeqiuJlj  diridod  into  two  parishes,  Sharon  and  EDsvortk.  Tbe 

latter  was  set  off  In  180L    The  statistica  of  the  two  wiD  be  giren  sepsrtUlj. 

SHARON  PARIS  ff.'-eap^poaed  to  contain  about  two-thirds  of  the  popohtioi. 
There  is  a  considerable  Irish  elewent  in  the  population,  employed  partly  is  igri- 
cnllare,  and  parClj  fai  the  iron  works. 

POPULATION  REPOBTED, 1,«» 

Congregationalists,   ....      percent.    SS 
Msfthadista,         ....  '«  M 

Eptoeopattus,  ...."<  11 

BapMa,  ....  «'  1 

AdTentists, ««  1-69 

Bamnn  Cathofies,    ...  9 

Non-attendants,  ..."  29 

100 

The  Adrentists  meet  at  prirato  houses. 

NoTC— «<  Sereral  famflies  are  so  dirided  that  it  is  dffienh  to  dststfr  tfaea 
Some  who  attnd,  wander  from  chnroh  to  efanrek  Others  who  are  reported  tf 
attending,  are  not  foond  in  the  house  of  Ood  oAener  than  onee  in  two,  three,  or 
four  weeks ; — some  not  so  often.** 

PARTICULAR  DISTRICTS.— The  irreBgious  districts  seem  to  be,  increiy 
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iBfltenoe,  on  the  firantier  of  the  pariah.  In  three  districts  BpeciAed,  '^  prohftbly 
not  one-foorth  of  the  inhabitanto  go  habituallj  to  church.^' 

MEANS  USED.— Sabbath  ey^ning  meetings  sustained  by  the  pastor  and 
brethren  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  four  or  more  outposts.  In  some  cases 
these  are  largely  attended.  Similar  labors  are  prosecuted  by  the  Methodist  and 
Episcopalian  ministers.  The  latter  has  also  a  semi-mbnthly  Sabbath  School  at  an 
out-station. 

FOREIGN  POPULATION.— Estimated  at  three  hundred,— chiefly  Irish. 
"  They  are  generally  industrious,  and  as  they  accumulate  means,  seem  inclined  to 
buy  land  and  own  a  homestead.  Chiefly  Roman  Catholics.  Some  few  are  in- 
temperate. 

BIBLES. — ^There  is  a  local  Bible  Society  in  effective  operation. 

Pastor^s  Note. — ^'^I  propose  to  spread  some  of  these  facts  before  my  own 
people,  that  they  may  see  the  desolation,  and  feel  the  necessity  for  action.** 

ELLSWORTH  P^JZ/Sfif.— Contains  no  considerable  village,  the  people 
American  farmers. 

POPULATION  REPORTED, 716 

Congregationalists,     ,  ^  ,  ,    per  cent.,  81 

Methodists,  ....  "31 

Episcopalians,  .  .  .  .        "  1—63 

Roman  Catholics,      .  .  **  2 

Non-attendants,  .  .  .  .        <*  35    . 

100 
PARTICULAR  DISTRICTS— In  one  district  thirteen  families  out  of  eighteen 

are  reported  as  non-attendant.    "  This  district  is  from  two  to  three  miles  away 

from  any  place  of  worship.    Some  may  be  non-attendants  for  want  of  conveyance, 

but  probably  most  from  choioe.'' 
MEANS  USED.— The  circulation  of  the  papers  of  the  American  Tract  So* 

ciety.    These  go  into  most  of  the  families  accessible  to  the  Congregational 

pastor. 
FOREIGN  POPULATION.— Very  small,— consists    of  French    and    Irish. 

*'  The  Irish  are  Catholics.    The  French,  if  Catholics,  have  but  little  of  the  bigotry 

of  that  sect ;  they  are  generally  quiet,  peaceable  inhabitants,  but  not  attendants 

on  public  worship." 

We  give  this  as  the  specinien  of  a  farming  town.  Now  as 
a  representative  of  the  manufactaring  towns,  let  iis  take  a 
flourishing  town  in  Hartford  county,  to  wit: 

MANCHESTER— Estimated  Population,  3,600. 

One  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  *  towns  in  the  state.  Contains  five 
villages. 

The  factory  operatives  are  nearly  all  foreigners.  Seven-eighths  of  these  for- 
eigners are  Irish. 
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Six  cfaorchet.    Two  OoagregatiMial,  two  Metbodiit,  oae  EpiieoiMl,  one  ] 

OathoUc    TOTAL  SITTINOS, M^O 

Aggr^gmU  ordinmry  coiynfltiM, .....  I4M 

NoTB. — ^The  aboT6  figaret  art  exdaalTe  of  tko  Fint  Methodist  Chureh,  whi^ 

la  not  reported.    The  Ep&aeopal  oieetiiig^oiiee  k  epea  oalj  oecanooallj,  and 

then  at  a  difbreot  hour  frosLtlM  other  chorches, — to  that  their  congregation  (of 

fort  J )  U  not  a  clear  addition  to  the  number  of  charch-feer& 

POPULATION  REPORTED,  lix  diatricta,      ....        1,487 
CoDgregationaliata,     ....    percent,  S2 
Methodiata,  ....  "*  tZ 

Epiacopaliana,  ....<*  $~68 

Roman  CathoUca,       ...  •*  16 

Splritoaliata,         .  .  .  .        "  S 

Non-attendanta,  .  .  .  **  14 

100 
MEANS  USED.— **  About  a  jear  ago  a  ajatematic  chordi  yiaitation  waa 
made; — riaiting  and  reUgioua  oonTeraation  throngb  the  daj — neighborhood 
meetings  in  the  erening.  Great  good  waa  accomplished.  More  than  fifty  were 
added  as  permanent  members  of  tlie  congregation,  and  some  of  them  united 
with  the  church.** 

In  1851,  the  church  dirided,  and  the  Second  Congregational  Church  was 
organised.  Each  of  the  new  aocieties  seems  to  be  stronger  than  the  old  one ;  and 
in  Union  Village  twentj-one  heads  of  fitmiUes,  who  before  took  little  btereat  in 
the  church,  are  now  actire  members. 

As  the  best  parish  presented  in  the  Beport,  we  gire  the 
statistics  of  the  old  *'Judea  Society,"  in  the  town  of  Wash- 
ington, Litchfield  connty : 

JUDEA  PARISH. 

Two  churches,— Congregational  and  EpiacopaL 

TOTAL  SITTINGS, 850 

Ag^r^g^U  ardinmry  ctmgr^gciumt,  .....  859 

POPULATION  REPORTED, 804 

Congregationaliata,     ....    percent.,  78 
Episcopaliana,        ....  *<  U 

Methodists,      .....'*  1 

Baptists,     .....  '*  a 

Adrentists,       .....•*  1— »1 

Roman  Oatholica,       .  .  .  <*  4 

Kon-attendanta,   .  .  .  .        "  5 

100 
Pastoe*8  Note. — ''We  are  not  cursed  with  a  dram-shop,  and  almost  ererj 
man  la  temperate  and  8ot>er  in  iiia  liabita.* 
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MEANS  USED.— From  "  Davis's  Hollow  "  it  is  reported :  "  A  prayer  meeting 
has  been  sustained  in  this  district  for  nearly  five  years,  at  which  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  attend,  even  some  of  the  non-attendants  on  public  worship/* 

And  for  the  worst  town  (statistically)  in  the  Eeport,  we 
give  the  following  pitiable  record  of  the  town  of  Weston, 
Fairfield  county,  and  ask  the  people  of  Connecticut  to  look 
at  it : 

WESTON— EsTiMATBi)  Population,  1,060. 

The  people  are  mostly  farmers,  though  there  are  some  manufacturers. 
Churches — Congregational  in  Weston  Center,  and  Episcopal  at  Lyon's  Plain. 
In  all,  two. 

TOTAL  SITTINGS, 587 

Aggregate  ordinary  etmgregaiioue,   .  .  .  .  .  117 

POPULATION' REPORTED, 959 

Congregationalists,     ....    percent,   19 

Methodists ''  7 

Episcopalians,  ....'*  9 

Baptists, **  2—87 

Roman  Catholics,  ..."  8 

Non-attendants,  ..."  Bf"  <^0 

100 
*'  Devil's  Den"  Is  a  Sodom  without  a  Lot — not  a  soul  is  reported  as  attending 

ehurch  regularly.    This  district,  with  the  Upper  Parish  and  Egypt,  or  The  Forge^ 

is  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  morally  and  religiously. 
MEANS  USED.— In  Upper  Parish,  Congregationalists  and  Methodists  hold 

meetings  alternately.    At  The  Forge,  the  Baptists  and  Methodists  hold  meetings 

once  in  lour  weeks ;  Universalists  once  in  six  weeks. 

The  statistical  sketches  of  which  we  have  given  the  above 
random  specimens,  are  more  or  less  complete  from  one  hun- 
dred of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  towns  in  tlie  state. 
The  specimens  which  we  have  given  show  that  many  points 
were  aimed  at  in  the  inquiry,  and  are  exhibited  in  the  result 
The  Committee  say  that  they  have  gathered  information  on 
still  other  related  topics,  which  they  have  not  yet  embodied. 
But  the  main  point,  and  the  one  to  which  our  remaining  re- 
marks will  be  chiefly  directed,  is, 

The  proportion  of  the  families  of  the  populaUon  which  are 
hdbituaUy  non-attendant  on  public  worship. 

Taking  the  returns  from  a  single  county,  that  of  Litchfield, 
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a8  the  basis  of  onr  cmlcnlatioDS,  we  find  in  the  twentj-five 
towns  of  Litchfield  county,  that,  on  an  ayerage,  about  twenty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  population  is  included  in  families  that 
do  not  attend  public  wordiip.  We  do  not  mean  that  twenty- 
three  out  of  every  one  hundred  individuals  do  not  attend 
church  ;  but  that,  counting  with  the  church-going  population 
the  *^  halt  and  maimed,"  the  aged,  sick,  and  infants,  and  thoee 
detained  habitually  at  home  by  domestic  duties,  so  long  as 
they  belong  to  families  who  attend  church,  there  still  re- 
mains nearly  a  quarter  of  the  population  belonging  to  families 
that  habitually  neglect  public  worship. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  non-chureh-going  popula- 
tion ? — and  where  is  it  to  be  found? 

The  prejudice  and  vain  conceit  of  our  people  is  at  no  loss 
for  an  answer.  ^^Of  course  we  must  expect  to  find  such 
things  in  the  cities  and  large  towns, — those  ^  sinks  of  in- 
iquity,'— those  ^festering  places  of  vice  and  immorality.^ 
The  large  towns  are  no  doubt  foci  of  evil  influence  by  which 
the  surrounding  country  is  more  or  less  affected.  But  the 
state  is  sound.  The  aspect  of  our  quiet  country  Puritan  towns, 
with  their  ^^church-going  bells'  and  heavenward  pointing 
spires,  and  their  frequent  schools-houses,  is  a  suflScient  witness 
for  this.  And  then  as  for  the  nature  of  this  population, — 
it  is  to  be  supposed  at  once  that  it  is  made  up  of  immigrants 
of  various  European  nations,  who  have  brought  ov^r  with 
them  their  papistical  or  infidel  old-world  habits,  and  of 
such  of  our  own  children  as  may  have  been  corrupted  by 
their  evil  communications.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  think  that  onr  New  Englanders  have  forsaken  their 
steady  habits  and  forsworn  their  religious  character.  To  be 
sure,  tliese  foreigners,  and  especially  these  Boman  Catholics, 
have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  in  bringing  reproach  on  onr 
virtuous  New  England  communities." 

Such,  for  substance,  is  the  explanation  we  have  all  heard, 
again  and  again,  of  the  indications  of  prevailing  irreligion  in 
New  England.    Now  what  say  the  facts  and  the  figures  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  county  which  we  have  named,  and  in 
which  we  find  that  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the  population 
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live  in  neglect  of  religions  ordinances,  is  one  which  glories 
above  the  other  counties  of  the  state  of  steady  habits,  in  its 
conservatism  of  everything  that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report  in 
the  Puritan  character, — the  loyalty  and  order  of  its  people — 
the  sanctity  of  its  sabbaths — the  prosperity  of  its  churches.  It 
contains  no  city,  and  only  a  few  large  manufacturing  villages. 
If  we  wished  to  give  a  foreigner  the  best  impression  of  prim- 
itive New  England  life  and  character  we  should  introduce 
liim  to  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut. 

In  the  second  place,  tlie  most  aggravated  instances  of  reli- 
gious neglect  and  degeneracy  are  in  towns  and  parishes  al- 
most exclusively  agricultural,  containing  no  villages  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  no  considerable  admixture  of  foreigners. 
"We  have  taken  the  pains  to  select  the  ten  towns  or  parishes 
in  this  county  which  present  the  largest  percentages  of  non- 
attendants  at  church,  and  take  the  average  of  these  percent- 
ages. For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  acquainted  with 
the  minute  geography  of  Connecticut,  we  present  the  result  in 
a  tabular  form,  as  follows: 


Colebrook, 

28  per  cent. 

Harwinton, 

.      28 

U 

Kent,         .... 

38 

cc 

Litchfield,  Nortbfield  parish, . 

.      28 

u 

"         Milton  parish, 

28 

a 

Morris, 

.      28 

ii 

Sharon,  First  parish, 

29 

u 

"       Ellsworth  parish, 

.      85 

u 

Warren,     .... 

86 

ii 

Winchester,  First  parish, 

.      38 

a 

Average  per  cent.^  31.f> 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  these  towns 
and  parishes  will  recognize  them  as  belonging  to  the  better 
class  of  our  native-American,  Puritan,  farming  communities. 
Nearly  oiie-third  of  their  population  belongs  in  the  class  of  hab- 
itual non-attendants  on  public  worship.  On  the  other  hand 
in  its  manufacturing  towns  and  villages  of  New  Hartford,  Ply- 
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month,  Wolcottrille  and  Winsted,  the  average  percentage  of 
non-attendants  is  16.5,  or  about  on&^tasth  of  the  population. 

In  the  third  place,  the  particular  school  districts  which 
seeiQ  most  utterly  abandoned  to  ungodliness,  are  rural  dis- 
tricts secluded  by  their  situation  and  character  from  the  in- 
fection of  great  towns  and  of  foreign  immigration.  Take,  tear 
example,  the  following  from  the  report  of  the  town  of  Har- 
winton: 

^'PARTICULAB  DISTRICTa^OiM  U  specified  in  extrane  sovUi  of  the 
town.    Tbtrteen  &milie0  oat  of  eighteen  are  non-Attendant.    Koferti^mrK 

**  Another  in  eontheaat  part  of  the  town.  Eleren  oat  of  thirty  Cawilifii  warn- 
aitendanC    Nofortigntrt. 

"  Another  borders  on  Pljmonth.  Eight  oat  of  eleren  frmiUes  noo-attendant ; 
some  of  them  through  infirmitj.    NofvMign&n, 

**  Another,  in  the  extreme  west ;  eqoi-distant  from  Harwinton  and  Woleott- 
TiUe.    Fifteen  oat  of  twenty-fire  fiuniliee  non-attendant^ 

Also  the  following,  from  the  report  of  Kent : 

'*  PARTICULAR  DISTRICTS.— Sereral  districts  which  present  a  marked 
character,  are  indicated  below  by  arbitrary  designatioos.  A. ;  aixteoi  lunifiee 
oat  of  twenty-nine,  non-atti-ndant.  No  fortigntr9.  K  ;  twenty  fainiEes  ont  of 
forty,  non-attendant  Fowr  foreign  families.  *The  moral  and  religions  aspect  of 
this  school  district  has  been  improring  for  a  lew  years  past*  C. ;  sixty  perMU 
oat  of  ninety -two,  non-attendants.  D. ;  twelre  &milies  oat  of  sixteen,  non- 
attendant  ;  MO  foreigntr^  £. ;  Utelrt  fmmilU*,  ind^din^  Jifhf-fowr  penoms,  aff 
American,  NOT  ONE  OF  THEM  ATTENDANT  AT  ANY  CHURCH P 

In  the  fourth  place,  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  foreign 
population,  although  many  of  the  towns  report  it  in  the  i^nal 
terms  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  it  spoken  of,  there  are 
nevertheless  many  hopeful  indications,  ^e  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Newtown,  widely  known  as  a  man  of  exact  and 
thorough  observation,  gives  an  account  of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion in  his  parish,  which  is  made,  obviously,  from  his  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  which  presents  so  interesting  and  en- 
couraging  a  view  of  them  that  we  copy  it  at  length  : 

**  FOREIGN  POPULATION.'There  are  a  few  German  fiuulies,  perhaps  ten, 
of  whom  I  hare  learned  comparatirely  little.  They  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
robber  factories,  and  are  thriring.  They  lire  in,  and  near,  Sandy  Hook,  and  the 
Methodists  hare  got  a  good  hold  apon  them,  and  are  doing  thera  good.  Sere- 
ral  of  the  fionilies  attend  public  worship  with  the  Methodists,  and  a  number  of 
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them  are  members  of  a  Methodist  class-meeting.  Aside  from  these,  the  foreign 
population  are,  ahnost  without  exception,  Irish  and  Catholics ;  though  the  Meth- 
odists have  two  Irishmen  of  Protestant  origin,  one  of  whom  is  a  local  preacher. 
Both  are  married  to  American  women.  The  Irish  Catholics  (including  under 
this  head  several  cases  of  intermarriage  between  German  and  American  men  and 
Irish  women,  in  all  of  which  the  Irish  and  Catholic  elements  carry  the  day)  num- 
ber, as  I  have  already  said,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  families  and  five  hun- 
dred and  six  persons ;  for  I  have  not  yet  learned  of  a  family  of  these  who  do  not 
attend  toorship, 

**  There  is  no  class  of  people  in  this  community  more  industrious  than  the 
Irish.  Eighty-one  of  these  families  own  real  estate,  and  it  is  a  conmion  re- 
mark, that  they  stand  ready  to  buy  up  all  the  land  thrown  into  market  in  the 
town.  As  fast  as  our  American  families  fall  into  decay,  and  are  obliged  to  sell 
their  property,  the  Irish  catch  it  up.  They  buy  poor  land,  and  by  hard  work 
improve  it ;  and  they  buy  good  land,  and  keep  it  good.  It  is  a  constant  marvel 
to  me  to  see  how  fast  they  are  getting  on  in  the  world.  They  drink,  but  not 
enough  to  detract  noticeably  from  their  pecuniary  prosperity.  I  do  not  know 
one  of  them  who  can  be  called  a  low  drunkard ;  though  I  presume  there  are 
some  among  them  of  that  description.  They  are  sometimes  noisy  on  Sabbath 
OTemngs,  and  when  returning  from  funerals,  but  seldom  make  any  great  dis- 
turbance. In  1855  they  bought  the  Universalist  meeting-house  in  the  Center. 
This  house  has  been  built  but  a  few  years,  and  the  building  of  it,  with  the  at- 
tempt to  sustain  preaching,  broke  down  the  Universalist  Society.  From  1855 
to  the  fall  of  1859,  the  Catholics  had  a  monthly  service  in  the  church.  Last  fall 
an  enterprising,  intelligent  and  afSEible  young  Irish  priest,  settled  down  here,  and 
since  that  time,  worship  has  been  held  every  Sabbath.  He  has  also  purchased  a 
parsonage  property  for  fifteen  hundred  dolUrs,  and  his  influence  is,  by  common 
acknowledgment,  beneficial  to  the  Irish,  and  as  good  as  that  of  a  thorough 
policeman  for  the  rest  of  us.  I  do  hot  know  of  one  of  these  Catholic  Irish  wly> 
has  become  a  Protestant,  or  who  is  leaning  that  way.  Their  house  was  painted 
last  fidl.  They  have  an  organ  and  organist,  and  a  choir  of  singers ;  and  the 
priest  told  me  in  the  fall  that  he  should  have  a  Sabbath  School  He  appears  to  be 
a  thorough-going  temperance  man,  and  is  probably  doing  more  in  that  line  than 
any  other  minister  in  town.  The  Catholic  children  attend  the  common  schools ; 
and,  as  yet,  uo  separate  school  has  been  opened  for  them  by  the  priest,  though 
one  has  been  talked  of." 

Probably  this  description  is  not  a  fair  account  of  the  Irish  pop- 
ulation at  large,  through  the  state  and  country.  But  it  suggests 
the  doubt  whether  careful  and  thorough  personal  observation 
would  not  tend,  anywhere,  to  correct  the  "  wholesome  preju- 
dices" of  those  who,  in  their  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  New 
England  character,  are  fond  of  imputing  the  prevalence  of 
vice  and  irreligion  to  "  large  towns,"  "  foreign  population," 
and  ^'Jesuits." 
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Mark  this.  In  thit  town  of  Newtown,  (Fairfield  countj,) 
forty-two  per  cent  of  the  population  is  reported  as  belonging 
to  the  class  of  neglecters  of  public  worship.  Of  this  per- 
centage the  large  foreign  population  of  the  town  contribntes 
no  appreciable  part  The  Congregational  pastor  ^^  Aa#  noi 
learned  of  a  family  cf  these  who  do  not  attend  toorehip.^ 
Deductiog  from  the  total  population  of  the  town  the  Irish 
Catholic  element,  it  appears  that  of  the  remainder,  okk-half 
(estimating  by  families)  are  neglecters  of  public  worship. 
Snch  facts  as  these  contain  food  for  reflection  for  Pastors,  and 
Home  Missionary  Societies,  and  ^'  American  "  politicians. 

Not  to  enlarge  fiirther  on  the  details  of  this  report,  we  in- 
sert, as  worthy  of  the  tbougfatfnl  attention  of  Qiristian  patri- 
ots, some  paragraphs  in  which  the  Committee  sum  np  a  part 
of  these  results  for  tlieir  labor : 

*'  We  simpiy  indicate,  m  a  subject  of  stodj,  certain  eompaiieona  vbidi  we 
■hould  be  glad  to  elaborate,  bat  laelc  the  time. 

**  ].  CoDiparison  between  the  religioni  con<fition  of  citieM  and  /«iyr  rO- 
loffei,  and  that  of  rural  dittriett.  It  is  certainlj  the  popnUr  impresiion,  that  the 
largest  proportion  of  Irreliglon  and  immoralitj  is  to  be  found  in  cities  and  Til> 
lagei,  and  that  the  exclusirelj  farming  towns  are  coroparatirelj  pare  and  f^odfy. 
The  Committee  do  not  wish  to  make  any  assertion  with  regard  to  this  matter;  we 
ask  all  persons  to  look  at  the  figures. 

*'  2.  Comparison  between  the  central  and  herder  districts  of  parishes.  The 
mere  abstracts  which  we  hare  presented  in  tabular  form,  of  the  School  Distriet 
Reports,  gire  no  opportunity  for  making  this  comparison.  But  it  is  snfflcienflj 
erldent  to  the  Committee,  that  in  most  instances,  in  proportion  as  the  discri^ 
recede  In  distance  fW>m  church-centers,  they  are  more  irreltgious.  It  ts  abo  evi- 
dent, that  there  is  a  steady  process  of  eentrali^ng  the  Ckrutianity  and  keatheni- 
ting  the  /nrntiern'ot  our  country  parishes.  The  Christians  fiying  remote  fron 
church  seU  their  farms  and  boy  nearer  the  diurch.  The  farms  thus  sold  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  to  whom  the  distance  from  the  church  is  no  consideration  thst 
affects  the  price.  Or  the  church-going  £aher  bequeaths  the  place  to  a  son  who 
excuses  himself  from  pubHo  worship  on  the  groimd  of  distance,  and,  for  lack  of 
some  system  that  should  put  #«cry  family  into  the  field  of  labor  of  some  church, 
there  grows  up  a  family  of  godless  children.  Thus  it  has  come  about,  that  al- 
most every  town  has  its  '  Hardscrabblc '  district  or  region.  The  *  Hardscrabbles ' 
have  a  tendency  to  increase. 

^'  8.  Comparison  between  the  irreligion  of  the  native  and  that  of  the  /wreyi 
population* 

**  Of  course  it  would  be  vain  to  pretend  that  the  condition  of  the  foreign,— 
especially  of  the  Irish, — population  of  Connecticut  is  not  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
natives  in  almost  every  respect,  and  most  of  all  in  respect  to  religion.    And  to  thii 
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most  of  the  returns  give  witness.  Kevertheless,  it  gives  ns  great  pleasure  to  put 
on  record  the  frequent  testimony  of  pastors  and  others^  to  the  high  and  hopeM 
degree  of  worldly  and  moral  prosperity  attuned  by  the  foreign  population  of  many 
towns.*  The  returns  give  the  impression  that  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
do  not  often  sink  to  so  low  a  grade  of  heathenism  as  the  irreHgious  native-born 
population.  They  do  not  entirely  abandon  some  thought  of  God,  and  some  re- 
spect for  iheir  own  religious  observances.  Just  as  an  apostate  Christian  is  the 
most  irreclaimable  of  sinners ;  just  as  'a  shameless  woman  is  the  worst  of  men/ 
8o  a  broken  donrn,  godless  Connecticut  Yankee  is  the  most  abject  of  heathen. 
Uniformly,  the  districts  most  utterly  given  over  to  desolation  are  districts  oc- 
cupied by  a  population  purely  native  American. 

**  4.  Comparison  of  various  towns  and  regions  as  historically  and  geographi- 
cally affected.  It  had  been  under  advisement  of  the  Committee  to  prepare  some 
notes  on  this  topic, — a  very  instructive  but  delicate  task.  It  would  give  some 
useful  lessons  to  us,  bearing  on  the  contemplated  work,  if  taking  the  represent- 
ative towns,  we  could  show  the  causes  that  have  prevailed  in  some  of  them  to 
their  decline,  and  in  others  to  their  elevation  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  religious 
character.  For  instance,  in  Litchfield  county  are  two  adjoining  towns,  "Wash- 
ington and  Kent,  not  essentially  unlike,  at  first  view,  in  situation  ^nd  circum- 
Btanoes,  but  singularly  different  in  religious  character.  The  old  parish  of '  Judea 
Society/  in  Washington,  presents  such  a  record  as,  perhaps,  no  parish  in  Christ- 
endom besides  can  show.  Within  its  territorial  precincts,  only  five  per  cent,  ol 
the  population  can  be  counted  as  habitual  neglecters  of  public  worship.  |n  this 
measurement,  no  other  parish  in  the  state  f^proaches  it.f  In  Kent,  the  per* 
ceutage  of  non-attendants  is  thirty -eight.  It  might  be  invidious,  but  it  would 
surely  be  instructive,  if  we  could  trace  the  causes  that  have  wrought  tliis  differ- 
ence.   We  commend  the  study  to  others. 

**  5.  Comparison  of  the  size  of  the  ordinary  congregation,  with  the  number  of 
the  population  which  reports  itself  as  *  habitually  attending '  with  that  congre- 
gation. This  comparison  would  be  of  great  value,  if  founded  on  a  sufficient 
number  of  instances.     We  have  the  materials,  but  not  the  time,  for  making  it. 

'*  6.  The  supply  of  Bibles  to  the  community.  It  had  been  gravely  sospected, 
before  the  beginning  of  this  work  of  inquiry,  that  with  the  exception  of  (at  the 
most)  a  score  or  two  of  towns  in  which  there  are  *  Bible  Depositories,'  the  popu- 
lation were  without  opportunity  of  purchasing  Bibles ;  that  by  some  strange  anom- 
aly, an  article  not  only  of  universal  necessity,  but  (in  this  state)  of  almost  uni- 
versally felt  necessity,  was  not  kept  for  sale  by  country  merchants,  nor  made  in 
any  other  way  accessible  to  purchasers.  The  question,  *■  Is  there  any  place  in 
your  town  where  Bibles  can  be  bought  ?*  was  put  to  many  (not  all)  of  the  towns 
which  we  have  explored,  and  the  answers  received  are  such  as  fully  to  confirm 
the  suspicion  above  stated. 

'*  The  cause  which  has  operated  to  bring  about  the  present  strange  condition  of 

•  We  ask  special  attention  to  an  interesting  stfttement  on  this  subject.  In  the  report  from 
Newtown. 

t  We  Qnd  a  similar  return  from  North  Guilford  parish.  In  New  Haven  coontj.  Of  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  the  report  from  Washington,  however,  we  have  assured  oursetvet,  bj  spe- 
cial Inquiry. 

VOL.  xvra.  67 
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tUngii  w«  wm  not  dbcon  at  l«pgth.  We  only  tUte  brici j  and  pImLnlj,  ^aft  «e 
beH«T«  it  (o  Ue  in  Um  defectiTt  operttian  af  the  American  Bible  Societj.  What 
aaaiam  oaghl  to  be  takes  to  reaiedy  the  eril,  may  be  more  appropriately  eoa* 
iidered  Ld  the  next  chapter.** 

Snch  are  tho  results  of  investigation  in  the  state  of  Ck>nnec- 
ticQt  We  do  not  set  them  before  our  readers,  scattered  over 
the  breadth  of  the  land,  and  demand  that  thej  shonld  be  re- 
ceived as  giving  an  exact  exhibition  of  the  state  of  things 
everywhere.  Manj,  doubtless,  especially  in  the  older  states 
of  the  Union,  will  claim  that  the  religious  condition  of  their 
own  states  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  Connecticut,  so 
painfully  set  forth  in  the  Beport  before  us.  We  agree  that  it 
does  not  Nay,  we  stoutly  claim  that  if  Connecticut,  with  her 
noble  history,  aud  the  fame  of  her  churches  and  schools, — Con- 
necticut, the  fountain  of  Christian  missions  and  Christian  colo- 
nies, and  the  center  of  Christian  education — if  Connecticut 
shows  such  a  record,  a  like  investigation  in  other  states  would 
give  even  worse  results.  The  Committee  have  not  left  this  ques- 
tion to  mere  conjecture,  but  have  showed,  by  such  indicatic»is 
as  the  last  census  affords,  a  strong  probability  that  the  reli- 
gious condition  of  Connecticut  is  better  than  that  of  any  other 
state  in  the  union.    We  give  a  brief  extract : 

"The  onlyindicatioii  of  reUgiona  condition,  in  the  scTenUi  census  of  the  United 
Statea,  It  the  retnrn  of  ckurck-edifice*,  aceomtnodatiofu,  and  valuet.  This  of 
eonrte  It  net  an  infallible  indioation,  bnt  may  stand  for  what  it  is  worth. 

"  By  Tible  CXLI  of  the  *  Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census/  it  appears  that 
the  ratio  of  church  accommodation  to  the  population,  is  larger  in  Oonnectieitt 
than  in  any  other  state  in  the  union ;  larger  by  ten  per  cent  than  in  any  stete 
except  Vermont  and  New  Hampehire ;  there  being  in  ConnecUcat,  sittings  for 
eight  hiyndred  and  thirty-four  in  erery  one  thousand  of  the  people,  while  the 
fourth  state  on  the  list,  Ohio,  (the  daughter  of  Connecticut,)  has  sittings  for  sereo 
hundred  and  thirty-six  in  every  one  thousand. 

*'  It  appears  that  the  ratio  of  church  property  to  the  population,  is  higher  in 
Mb  state  than  in  any  other,  except  Massachusetts.** 

In  further  vindication  of  the  character  of  their  state,  die 
Committee  make  the  following  significant  extract  from  an 
Historical  Address  before  the  General  Association  at  Norwich, 
in  1859,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon: 

"  U  there  so  meaning  in  the  fact,  that  not  one  of  our  churches,  and  only  one 
of  oor  parlahes,  fell  in  the  Unitarian  defection  ?    To  my  thought  there  is  a  i 
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meaniDg  in  the  fact,  that  while  Congregationalism  still  remdns  stronger  in  Con- 
necticat  than  in  any  other  state,  the  Episcopalians  of  Connecticut  are,  in  propor- 
tion to  our  aggregate  population,  one  of  the  strongest  dioceses  in  the  Union ; 
and  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches  among  us,  are  also  ahnost  as  strong  in 
numbers,  and  quite  as  strong  in  the  elements  of  Christian  character  and  influence, 
if  I  mistake  not,  as  the  average  of  those  two  numerous  and  powerful  bodies  of 
Christian  churches  in  all  the  states  and  territories  in  the  Uoion.  To  mj  thought, 
there  is  a  meaning  of  the  same  sort,  in  the  fact,  that  of  all  the  religious  organiza- 
tions commonly  regarded  as  anti^evangelical,  or  anti-orthodox,  not  one  has  ever 
flourished  among  the  native  population." 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  even 
in  our  best  and  oldest  states,  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
FAMILIES  of  the  people  live  in  acknowledged  neglect  of  pub- 
lic religious  worship. 

At  this  result,  which  is  given  cautiously,  and  which  we  be- 
lieve to  fall  far  within  the  truth,  we  pause  for  the  present 
To  have  fairly  set  forth  the  facts  is  enough  to  have  accom- 
plished in  one  Article.  We  have  found  the  answer  to  the  first 
of  the  two  practical  questions  which  we  had  propounded  to 
ourselves  at  the  outset,  namely,  "  Wha^  is  to  he  done  /"  The 
other  and  broader  question  still  remains,  "  How  to  do  itV^ 
and  to  the  discussion  of  this,  we  may  perhaps  make  some  con- 
tribution in  a  future  number  of  the  New  Englander. 
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Art.  IX.— PALFREirS  HISTORY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  nUtory  of  New  England.  By  John  Gorham  Palfset. 
Vol.  L  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  1868.  VoL  IL 
1860. 

Two  Tolumee  of  Dr.  Palfrey's  History  are  now  before  the 
public.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  snch  a  work.  In  the  first 
Yolnme,  the  author,  already  widely  known  as  a  scholar  iA 
exact  and  various  learning,  achieved  a  position  among  the  fore- 
most of  living  historians.  All  the  range  of  his  former  studies 
and  employments  seemed  to  have  fitted  him  for  the  great 
work  which  he  announced  as  that  which  was  to  occupy  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  his  second  volume,  there  is  no  falling 
oflT  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  writer ;  while  the  power 
with  which  he  holds  and  charms  his  readers  is  the  greater  as 
the  narrative  proceeds,  and  the  unity  of  its  subject  becomes 
more  evident.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  his  style,  if  not  more 
conspicuous  in  the  second  volume  than  in  the  first,  seems  more 
eflfective;  we  mean  the  freedom  and  skill  with  which  he 
studiously  incorporates  into  his  narrative  the  language  of  con- 
temporary documents.  It  is  more  and  more  a  satisfaction  to 
find  the  actors  in  the  story  speaking  so  often  for  themselves, 
not,  after  the  fashion  of  ancient  historians,  in  orations  and 
dialogues  purely  imaginary,  but  in  their  own  words  recorded 
at  tlie  time.  The  conviction  of  the  author's  indefatigable 
thoroughness  in  tracing  everything  back  to  the  original 
sources  of  information,  and  in  distinguishing  between  the 
authentic  and  the  merely  traditionary  or  conjectural,  grows 
upon  the  reader  in  all  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Palfrey  professes,  in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume,  that 
his  religious  sympathies  are  not  with  the  heroes  of  his  story. 
He  intimates  that,  with  the  belief  which  he  entertains,  he 
"  could  not  have  been  admitted  into  any  church  established 
by  the  Fathers,"  and  that  an  attempt  to  propagate  his  inter- 
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pretations  of  the  Gospel  would  have  made  him  "  an  exile 
from  their  society."  Tet  he  writes  with  the  undissembled 
feeling  of  a  New  England  man  who  is  not  ashamed  of  his 
ancestry,  or  of  these  old  Puritan  commonwealths.  In  his  case 
*^  blood  is  thicker  than  water ;"  and  the  history  which  he  gives 
us  is  the  better  for  the  partial  feeling  which  gives  it  warmth 
and  color.  He  does  not  pretend  to  have  divested  himself  of 
all  patriotic  sympathies,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  the  more 
confidence  in  him.  He  writes  not  with  serene  and  absolute 
indifference,  still  less  with  cynical  disparagement  of  character 
and  motives  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Hildreth,  but  with  a 
healthy  glow  of  natural  affection  toward  his  natal  soil,  and 
toward  the  men  whose  heroic  labors  redeemed  it  from  the 
wildness  of  nature. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  we  make  no  objection  to  the  fact  that 
this  history  of  New  England  is  written  with  New  England 
sympathies,  we  will  not  complain  too  loudly  if  we  find  the 
learned  author  sometimes  biased  by  his  sympathies  as  a 
Massachusetts  man  in  his  account  of  questions  that  arose  of 
old  between  Massachusetts  and  the  neighboring  colonies. 
Those  questions  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical 
consequence,  or  to  have  any  other  than  an  antiquarian  inter- 
est. What  if  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  were  sometimes  overbearing  toward  the  weaker  colonies 
in  the  little  Puritan  confederation  ?  What  if  they  were  not  % 
The  question  concerns  no  living  person's  rights  or  welfare. 
Anything  like  a  controversy  over  it  would  be  almost  as  pre- 
{>osterous  as  the  disputes  between  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck  and 
Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  in  the  Antiquary.  We  can  therefore 
afford  to  be  charitable  towards  any  errors  into  which  our 
author  may  have  fallen  under  the  bias  of  his  special  sympathy 
with  his  own  state.  To  antiquaries  and  the  active  members 
of  State  Historical  Societies,  certain  questions  in  New  Eng- 
land history  are  as  iresh  to-day,  and  as  far  from  being  set- 
tled, as  when  they  were  first  debated  among  the  fathers  of 
these  Puritan  colonies.  Some  of  these  questions  Dr.  Pal- 
frey has  occasion  to  discuss  in  the  progress  of  his  second 
volume  ;  and  uniformly,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  happens  that  his 
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decision  is  for  MasBachnsetts  against  the  other  colonies.  A 
friend  of  onrs,  who  is  eminently  learned  in  all  those  qnestioiis, 
and  familiar  with  the  documents  pertaining  to  them,  and 
whose  sensitiveness  to  the  honor  of  his  own  state  has  been  a 
little  roused  by  the  perusal  of  the  work  before  us,  assures  i» 
that  though  the  first  volume  was  so  far  impartial  as  to  produce 
some  discontent  in  certain  circles,  the  second  volome  is  leas 
successful  in  that  respect  While  agreeing  with  us  in  oar 
admiration  of  the  work,  he  refers  us  to  several  instances  of 
what  seems  to  him  partiality  in  judgment — and  particu- 
larly to  the  matter  of  the  **  Saybrook  impost,"  and  to  the 
controversies  about  a  war  with  the  Dutch  at  the  Manha- 
does.  Without  committing  ourselves  very  zealously  on  eitfier 
side,  we  may  venture  to  examine  Dr.  Palfrey's  account  of  the 
part  taken  by  Massachusetts  in  those  two  affairs  now  so  far 
bygone. 

As  to  the  "Saybrook  impost,"  the  acknowledged  fads 
on  which  the  controversy  rests,  are  these : 

In  1643,  the  four  New  England  colonies  of  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  entered  into  **a 
firm  and  perpetual  league  of  friendship  and  amity,  for  offense 
and  defense,  mutual  advice,  and  succor  upon  all  just  occa- 
sions, both  for  preserving  and  propagating  tiie  truth  and  liber- 
ties of  the  Gospel,  and  for  their  own  mutual  safety  and  welfistfe.'' 
^  For  the  managing  and  concluding  of  all  affairs,  proper  to 
and  concerning  the  whole  confederation,"  they  instituted  a 
yearly  congress  of  two  •*  Commissioners "  from  each  of  the 
four  colonies,  who  were  to  be  invested  with  "  full  power,  from 
their  several  General  Courts  respectively,  to  hear,  examine, 
weigh  and  determine  all  affairs  of  war  or  peace  " — ^^  and  all 
things  of  like  nature  which  are  the  proper  concomitants  or 
consequences  of  such  a  confederation  for  amity,  offense,  and 
defense."  And  in  the  eighth  of  the  twdve  "  Articles  of  Con- 
federation "  it  was  distinctly  "  agreed  that  the  Commissioners 
for  this  confederation,  hereafter  at  their  meetings,  whether 
ordinary  or  extraordinary,  do  endeavor  to  frame  and  establish 
agreements  and  orders  in  general  cases  of  a  civil  nature, 
wherein  all  the  plantations  are  interested,  for  preserving  peace 
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among  themselves,  and  preventing  (as  mnch  as  may  be)  all 
occasions  of  war  or  differences  with  others, — as  about  the  free 
and  speedy  passage  of  justice,  in  each  jurisdiction,  to  all  con- 
federates equally  as  to  their  own,"  &c. 

2.  At  the  time  when  the  confederation  was  instituted,  the 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river  was  held  by  George 
Fenwick,  the  agent  of  certain  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  Eng- 
land. In  1645,  the  authorities  of  Conuecticnt  made  an  agree- 
Q3ent  with  Fen  wick,  by  which  his  pretence  to  a  separate  juris- 
diction was  extinguished,  and  the  fort  at  Saybrook — to  the 
building  and  support  of  which  Connecticut  had  previously  con- 
tributed— ^became  the  property  of  that  colony.  A  part  of  the 
eonsideration  to  Fenwick,  for  the  surrender  of  his  claims,  was 
that  certain  duties  should  be  paid  to  him  for  ten  years,  on  all 
beaver,  grain  and  biscuit  exported  from  the  river.  To  facilitate 
the  payment  of  these  duties,  one  man  was  appointed  at  Windsor, 
one  at  Hartford,  and  one  at  Wethersfield,  "  their  houses  being 
near  the  waterside,"  who  should  give  to  the  master  of  every 
vessel  going  down  the  river  a  certificate  of  the  quantity  of 
grain  or  biscuit  on  which  he  was  to  pay  the  stipulated  duties. 

8.  Of  the  then  existing  settlements  on  the  river,  one  town, 
Springfield,  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  Hie 
traders  of  Springfield,  of  whom  the  chief  was  "William  Fynchon, 
refused  to  pay  those  duties,  arguing  that  as  dwelling  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  another  colony  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed 
for  the  benefit  of  Connecticut  It  had  been  provided  that  any 
attempt  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  duties  should  be  pun- 
ished by  a  forfeiture  of  the  goods ;  but,  on  the  complaint  of  the 
Springfield  traders,  the  execution  of  that  provision  was  post- 
poned in  their  case,  till  the  whole  question  could  be  referred  to 
the  assembled  Commissioners  of  the  united  colonies. 

4.  Thus  the  question  as  to  the  payment  of  the  duties,  instead 
oi  being  a  private  controversy  between  Pynchon  and  Fenwick, 
who  seem  to  have  been  the  parties  immediately  concerned, 
became  a  controversy  between  the  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
which  was  greater  in  wealth  and  strength  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  confederation,  and  the  comparatively  feeble  colony  of 
Gonneeticut    As  a  question  between  two  of  the  confederated 
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governmentSi  it  was  confeflrodly  a  qneetion  to  be  decided  by 
the  CommiBsioDera.  In  other  words,  the  decision  was  to  be 
made  by  the  representatires  of  two  colonies,  New  Ha^en  and 
Plymoath,  acting  as  arbitrators  between  the  other  two.  After 
repeated  hearings  and  protracted  consideration,  the  decision, 
first  and  last,  was,  that  the  Sajbrook  impost  ought  to  be  paid 
by  the  Springfield  traders,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  towns 
witliin   tlie  jurisdiction  of  Connnecticnt 

5.  Upon  the  first  rendering  of  this  decision,  (July,  1617,)  with 
the  proviso  that  the  whole  question  might  be  reconsidered  at  the 
next  meeting  if  Maseachosetts  or  Springfield  shonld  so  desire, 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  not  only  expressed  its  dis- 
content and  asked  for  another  hearing  of  the  case,  but  in- 
dulged  itself  in  a  remarkable  manifestation  of  what  Dr.  Pal- 
frey calls  ^^  the  painful  feeling  that  had  been  excited  in  that 
colony.^  It  found  fault  with  the  whole  system  of  the  con- 
federation as  dangerous  to  liberty  and  as  needing  a  thorough 
revision  that  might  remedy  its  inconveniences.  In  modern 
phrase  ^^  the  union  was  in  danger,"  unless  Massachusetts  could 
have  her  way.  Nothwithstanding  all  this  manifestation  ot 
^^  painful  feeling,"  the  Commissioners,  (July,  1648,)  Theopbilns 
Eaton  and  Stephen  Ooodyeare  from  New  Haven,  and  Wil- 
liam Bradford  and  John  Brown  from  Plymouth,  "  found  not 
sufficient  cause  to  reverse  what  was  done  the  last  year."  But 
inasmuch  as  Connecticut  had  claimed  in  the  argument,  that 
Springfield  was  of  right,  as  at  the  first  settlement  of  that  town 
it  was  supposed  to  be,  within  the  boundaries  of  Connecticut, 
and  that  boundary  question  was  beginning  to  be  a  serious 
one  ;  and  inasmuch  as  no  copy  of  the  order  or  enactment  re- 
quiring the  payment  of  duties  from  the  Springfield  people  had 
been  exhibited;  they  desired  that  the  order  might  '^be 
brought  and  presented  to  the  Commissioners  for  further  con- 
sideration, if  there  were  cause,  the  next  year,"  and  that  in  the 
meantime  the  two  contending  colonies  '^  would  agree  upon 
some  equal  and  satisfying  way  of  running  the  Massachusetts 
line." 

6.  After  this  second  rendering  of  the  decision  respecting 
the  Saybrook  impost,  the  question  was  again  revived  by  Mas- 
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sachusetts,  the  next  year,  (July,  1649,)  in  connection  with  the 
boundary  question.  And  when  the  decision  was  once  more 
repeated  in  favor  of  Connecticut,  the  Commissioners  from 
Massachusetts  produced  an  order  which  their  General  Court 
had  enacted  two  months  before,  imposing  a  retaliatory  doty. 
All  goods  owned  by  any  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  of  Con- 
necticut but  of  Plymouth  and  New  Haven  colonies,  were  by 
that  order  subjected  to  a  burthensome  duty  if  "imported 
Tvithin  the  castle"  built  for  the  protection  of  Boston,  or  if 
eajported  to  those  colonies  "  from  any  part  of  the  Bay."  There- 
upon the  Commissioners  of  those  three  colonies  united  in  a 
simple  declaration  and  remonstrance,  closing  with  these  words: 
**How  far  the  premises  agree  with  the  law  of  love  and  with 
the  tenor  and  import  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
Commissioners  tender  and  recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
the  General  Court  for  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  meantime 
desire  to  be  spared  in  all  future  agitations  respecting  Spring- 
field." 

7.  The  consequence  of  this  remonstrance,  and  of  a  little 
^'  sober  second  thought "  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  was  that 
the  oflTensive  act  of  retaliation  was  repealed  the  next  year. 

Such  is  the  story  in  outline.  Dr.  Palfrey  had  given  it  much 
more  in  detail,  skillfully  condensing  it  from  the  public  re- 
xjords  of  Connecticut,  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  con- 
gress of  Commissioners.  We  will  not  undertake  to  cen- 
sure the  manner  in  which  he  has  constructed  his  narrative 
from  the  materials  before  him.  Doubtless,  our  antiquarian 
friend  in  the  interest  of  Connecticut  might  have  told  the  story 
a  little  differently  without  telling  it  less  honestly.  Doubtless, 
he  might  have  reheaised  the  arguments  of  Connecticut  before 
the  Commissioners  with  a  little  more  emphasis,  and  those  of 
Massachusetts  with  a  little  less,  and  not  nave  made  himself 
either  more  or  less  liable  than  Dr.  Palfrey  to  the  imputation  of 
too  much  sympathy  with  his  own  state.  But  in  summing  up 
the  "  merits  of  the  controversy,"  our  Connecticut  friend  would 
confront  the  learned  and  eloquent  historian  with  courteous 
but  earnest  opposition. 
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This  ia  what  Dr.  Palfrey  says  : 

**  TYit  Commistionere  of  the  two  neatnl  Coloniet,  who  in  this  tnnatctiom  4»- 
spproTed  the  coane  of  IfAsiadiiiaetts,  were  men  of  eminent  integrit j  and  goo4 
Jvdgment,  But  the  eorrectneti  of  their  decree  b  not  onqoertionable,  M>Mathi 
Mtto  wM  right  In  aArming  that  Springfield  wm  within  her  chartered  fiarfta,  §mi 
that  nothing  had  taken  place  to  impair  her  title.  She  waa  right  in  donlrtiBg 
whether  the  collection  of  a  dutj  at  Saybrook  from  Springfield  people  had  rrcr 
been  aothorized  bj  the  General  Conrt  of  Connecticot ;  though  this  waa  a  snbor- 
diaate  point  after  that  goremment  amiraed  the  responsibilitj  of  the  daim.  Mae- 
MM^osetts  wae  right  in  maintaining  that  the  raonej,  which  Connecticat  propoeei 
to  raiee  bj  an  impost  on  subjects  of  another  jorisdiction,  was  for  a  large  porehase 
of  her  own,  conslttiog  not  onlj  of  a  fort,  bnt  of  other  property.  In  point  of 
Atct,  she  was  right  m  calling  in  question  the  possesdon  bj  Connecticut  of  any 
patent  rights  wbateTer ;  for  the  patent  which  had  been  produced  when  the  eon- 
Mention  was  made  was  only  that  which  had  been  *  granted  by  the  Sari  of  VTar^ 
wick  to  certain  nobles  and  gentlemen '  represented  by  Fenwick ;  all  that  tbs 
Connecticut  settlers  had  obtained  from  Fenwick  was  a  eorenant  to  transfer  it 
to  them,  *  if  it  came  into  his  power ;'  and  In  fact  the  transfer  had  neyer  been 
»ade.  She  was  right  in  declaring — though  that  was  not  made  a  turning  point- 
Chat  the  work  at  Saybrook  could  be  of  no  considerable  we  to  Springfidd  as  a 
defense,  whether  against  Indians,  Dutch,  French,  or  English,  CTen  if  it  had  been 
a  place  of  strength, — which  it  ncTer  was,  and  it  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  while 
the  dispute  was  pending;  and  she  might  fairiy,  perhaps,  have  gone  erea  so 
fltf  as  to  affirm  that,  regarding  all  the  reUtions  of  the  case,  her  own  oompara- 
tiTely  expensife  work  in  Boston  harbor  was  of  more  importance  to  each  aid 
OTery  settlement  of  New  EngUnd,  than  the  fort  of  Saybrook  was  to  any  one. 
She  was  right  In  saying  that  Englishmen  at  Springfield  ought  by  EngUsbssen  to 
be  left  as  free  to  go  and  to  come,  to  and  from  sea,  as  Dutchmen  were  at  Hart- 
ford. She  made  a  strong  case  when  she  argued  that  Pynchon  and  his  frieodi 
would  not,  by  plsnting  Springfield,  hare  helped  the  trade  of  the  river,  had  tfaey 
folt  any  apprehension  that  the  river  might  be  shut  against  them. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  the  claim  upon  Connecticut  to  be  at  the  whole  expense  of 
a  second  surrey  of  the  boundary  line,  if  not  unjust,  was  at  least  ungracuMis,  snd 
IndicatiTe  of  a  disposition  to  stand  on  extreme  rights,  in  answer  to  what  wss 
deemed  oflBanslTe  eneroachment.  But  the  great  considerationa  on  whi^  tht 
qnestion  should  hsTs  boon  decided  belong  to  the  right  of  communities  inhabitiBg 
the  upper  sections  of  riTers  to  pass  unobstructed  along  the  lower  waters  to  ths 
Ocean,  the  common  highi^^y  of  nations.  And  this  point,  indeed,  was  not  imskill- 
fblly  argued  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  though  the  reasoning  proceeded  not  oa 
the  authority  of  the  publicists,  but  on  analogies  of  righu  of  way  as  cstabliwhfd 
between  prirate  proprietors.  The  statesmen  of  Massachusetts  were  accustened 
to  look  a  long  way  forward ;  and,  if  they  had  yielded  to  the  claim  of  a  sistsr 
colony  to  control  the  naTigation  of  Connecticut  by  holding  a  fortress  at  its  out- 
let, they  might  hare  estopped  themseWes  from  resisting,  at  a  future  time,  a  pre- 
tension of  the  Dutch  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  to  arrest  their  way  to  the  sea 
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from  any  plantations  they  might  make  within  their  chartered  boondarieB  on  the 
upper  waters  of  that  river. 

^  Hie  imposition  bj  Massachusetts  of  a  tax  on  the  commerce  of  the  other 
colonies,  in  consequence  of  what  she  regarded  as  a  decision  oppressive  to  herself, 
looks  like  an  outbreak  of  vexation ;  and  that  it  was  an  undignified  proceeding 
may  be  said  with  the  greater  appearance  of  justice,  because  of  her  having  so 
amply  recognized  the  arbiters  by  the  holding  of  an  argument  before  them  from 
year  to  year.  That  the  measure  may  have  been  adopted  under  an  impulse  of 
resentment,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  disprove.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be 
justified  as  a  fit  reassertion  of  the  doctrine,  which  the  disappointed  party  had 
been  urging,  of  a  claim  upon  other  Colonies  to  remuneration  for  expenses,  as 
Talid  as  the  similar  claim  which  they  had  sanctioned ;  and,  by  considerations  of 
prudence,  Massachusetts  might  seem  to  herself  to  be  called  upon  for  a  practical 
declaration,  that  if,  under  the  Articles  of  the  Confederacy,  she  might  be  sub- 
jected to  wrong,  she  was  able,  by  virtue  of  the  same  interpretation  of  those  Arti- 
cles, to  right  and  protect  herself  by  legislation  of  her  own.  But,  by  whatever 
motives  prompted,  the  retaliating  law  was  not  permanently  approved.  It  was 
repealed  in  the  following  year." — ^Vol  ii,  pp.  249-251. 

Against  all  this,  Governor  Hopkins  himself,  who  was  the 
chief  representative  of  Connecticut  in  the  controversy,  could 
hardly  have  protested  more  earnestly  in  his  time  than  does 
our  antiquarian  friend  whose  long  familiarity  with  the  vener- 
able archives  of  the  jurisdiction  on  the  river,  makes  him  al- 
most as  sensitive  to  whatever  may  seem  to  impugn  the  equity 
and  legality  of  the  "  Saybrook  impost,"  as  if  he  himself  had 
voted  for  it  in  the  General  Court.  Let  us  give,  in  our  calm 
and  judicial  way — not  zealous  enough  by  half — "  the  merits  of 
the  controvery,"  as  they  seem  outside  of  the  boundary  of  the 
old  Bay  State. 

1.  A  presumption  against  Dr.  Palfrey's  view  of  the  case, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  no  previous  historian,  within  our 
present  recollection,  has  ventured  to  justify  the  course  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  this  matter.  The  honest  but  warm-tempered 
historian  of  Connecticut,  Dr.  Trumbull,  expresses  his  mind 
very  freely  in  his  naiTation  of  the  facts,*  yet  he  hardly 
exceeds  the  censure  pronounced  by  other  writers  of  the 
highest  authority,  and  as  free  as  possible  from  any  bias  in  * 
favor  of  Connecticut.  Hutchinson  says  that  the  retaliatory 
law  of  Massachusetts  was  made  ''to  the  dishonor  of  the 
colony,"    He  adds,  "  No  excuse  can  be  framed  for  it.    It  was 

♦  Trumbull,  i,  164-16Y,  lW-174, 182-181. 
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a  mere  exertion  of  power,  and  a  proof  of  their  great  superior- 
ity which  enabled  them,  in  effect,  to  depart  from  the  nnioo, 
or  combination,  whenever  they  found  it  for  their  interest"* 
John  Qnincy  Adams,  in  his  "  Discourse  on  the  New  Eng- 
land Confederation,"  manifestly  alluding  to  this  and  to  another 
difficulty  between  Massachusetts  and  her  weaker  conderatcs, 
says  that  the  history  of  the  New  England  league,  "  lite  that 
of  other  confederacies,  presents  a  record  of  incessant  discord,  of 
encroachments  by  the  most  powerful  party  upon  the  weaker 
members,"  &c.t 

2.  Dr.  Palfrey  overlooks  the  equity  of  the  case,  and  puts 
the  defense  of  Massachusetts  chiefly  where  she  herself  placed 
it,  on  arguments  of  a  much  inferior  character.  Her  pretense  <rf 
"doubt  whether  the  collection  of  a  duty  at  Saybrook  from 
Springfield,  had  ever  been  authorized  by  the  general  court  of 
Connecticut,"  seems  to  us  unworthy  of  the  occasion — a  little 
too  much  like  what  Milton  calls  "pettifoggery."  Her  pre- 
tense "  that  the  money  which  Connecticut  proposed  to  raise 
by  an  impost  on  subjects  of  another  jurisdiction,  was  tor  a 
large  purchase  of  her  own,  consisting  not  only  of  a  fort  but  of 
other  property,"  is  of  the  same  sort  Connecticut  had  bought 
indeed  "not  only  the  fort  but  other  property;"  but  the  duties 
on  grain  and  biscuit,  exported  from  the  river^s  month,  were 
only  a  small  part  of  the  burthen  imposed  on  her  own  inhabit- 
ants for  that  purchase.  Much  more  than  the  ralue  of  all  the 
•*  other  property "  referred  to,  was  to  be  paid  by  internal 
taxes.  The  argument  that  the  Saybrook  impost  was  to  pay, 
not  for  the  fort  only,  but  for  other  property,  derives  all  its 
plausibility  from  the  fact  that  the  written  agreement  with  F«i- 
wick  did  not  discriminate  between  what  was  to  be  paid  for  the 
fort  and  what  was  to  be  paid  for  the  general  quit-claim.  Nor 
can  we  see  any  reasonableness  in  the  demand  that  Connecticut 
should  exhibit  a  patent  as  the  warrant  of  her  rights.  Con- 
necticut was  a  recognized  member  of  the  confederacy,  and  in 
that  congress  her  jurisdiction,  founded  on  a  voluntary  compact 
of  her  people,  under  the  law  of  nature,  was  as  much  a  reality 

•  HutchiitfOD,  i,  IM,  155.  f  M«is.  Hist  CoD.  ix,  281. 
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as  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  founded  on  a  royal 
charter.  The  argument  "  that  the  work  at  Saybrook  could  be 
of  no  considerable  use  to  Springfield  as  a  defense,"  might 
seem  to  touch  the  merits  of  the  question,  but  for  the  obvious 
answer,  that  if  the  fort  was  of  no  considerable  use  to  Spring- 
field, the  impost  to  pay  for  it  was  no  considerable  burthen  to 
Springfield.  As  for  the  Dutchmen  at  Hartford,  and  their 
trading  house,  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  considerations  of 
policy  might  determine  the  government  of  Connecticut  to  be 
forbearing  toward  them  just  then,  the  existence  of  that  trouble- 
some nest  of  foreigners,  at  the  most  important  landing  place  on 
the  river,  was  a  very  good  reason  why  Springfield,  as  an 
English  settlement,  should  the  more  cheerfully  contribute  to 
the  purchase  of  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  And  the 
•'strong  point"  which  Massachusetts  made  by  arguing  that 
Pynchon  and  his  friends  would  not  have  settled  at  Springfield, 
"  had  they  felt  any  apprehension  that  the  river  might  be  shut 
against  them,"  is  weakened  by  recollecting  that  Connecticut 
had  not  proposed  to  shut  the  river  against  them,  but  only 
demanded  of  them  a  trifling  contribution  toward  the  expense 
of  keeping  it  open. 

3.  The  equity  of  the  case,  which  Dr.  Palfrey  quite  overlooks 
in  his  summing  up  of  its  "  merits,"  was  this.  It  was  for  the 
interest  of  Springfield,  as  well  as  of  Windsor,  Hartford  and 
Wethersfield,  that  Fenwick's  title,  or  pretense  of  title,  to  con- 
trol the  mouth  of  the  river,  should  be  extinguished.  Con- 
necticut purchased  Fenwick's  interest  in  Saybrook  (including 
the  fort)  at  a  great  price,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his 
threat,  (which  Dr.  Palfrey  has  not  overlooked  in  another  place, 
"Vol.  n,  p.  538,)  that  he  would  "  eitlier  impose  customs  on  the 
river  or  make  sale  thereof  to  the  Dutch,  their  noxious  neigh- 
bors." Pynchon,  who  planted  himself  at  Springfield,  at  first, 
not  in  the  expectation  that  his  associates  a  little  further  down 
would  always  be  at  the  expense  of  keeping  the  river  open  for 
him,  but  in  the  expectation  that  Springfield  was  to  be  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  and  was  to  share  in  the  bur- 
thens as  well  as  in  the  benefits  of  keeping  the  river  under 
English  control — ^not  only  "acknowledged  the  justice"  (Vol. 
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n,  p.  S43)  of  an  impoBt  for  the  fort,  ^  bnt  yielded  apon  a 
motion  made  hy  himself  to  Mr.  Fenwick,"  that  the  river  trade 
ought  to  contribute  to  that  object,  ^^from  that  principle  of 
equity  in  hie  own  breast,  Qui  serUU  cammodum^  serUire  dAd 
<miM."*  The  only  legitimate  question  of  equity  was  not 
whether  the  fort  was  adequate  to  the  defense  of  the  riyer 
against  a  hostile  fleet  from  Europe,  but  whether  it  was  for  the 
advantage  of  Springfield,  as  well  as  of  the  other  towns,  that 
the  entrance  to  the  river  should  be  held  by  the  New  England 
colonists,  instead  of  being  sold  to  the  Dutch,  or  even  retained 
by  the.  English  "  lords  and  gentlemen,"  whose  agent  Fenwick 
had  once  been,  and  under  whose  supposed  authority  he  claimed 
the  right  of  holding  the  fort  and  using  it  at  his  discretion,  or 
of  selling  it  to  whom  he  would. 

4.  Dr.  Palfrey  seems  to  intimate  that  the  Commissionen 
fh)m  Plymouth  and  New  Haven,  by  whom  the  question  was 
three  times  decided  for  Connecticut,  overlooked  "  the  great 
considerations  on  which  the  question  should  have  been  de- 
cided," and  that  they  ought  to  hare  regarded  the  claim  of 
Massachusetts  as  asserting  nothing  else  than  ^^the  right  of 
communities  inhabiting  the  upper  sections  of  rivers  to  pass 
unobstructed  along  the  lower  waters  to  the  ocean."  In  regard 
to  this  view  of  the  case,  it  may  sufiSce  to  remember, ^ra^  that 
though  the  right  of  the  Springfield  people  to  pass  unobstructed 
along  the  lower  waters  of  the  Connecticut  to  the  ocean,  might 
indeed  conflict  with  a  discriminating  duty  on  commodities 
transported  to  or  from  the  ocean  in  Springfield  ships  or  by 
Springfield  people,  while  the  same  commodities  transported  in 
Connecticut  ships  or  by  Connecticut  people,  were  to  pass 
free, — it  could  not  conflict  with  the  equity  of  an  impost  laid 
impartially  on  all  goods  of  a  certain  description  for  a  purpose 
beneficial  alike  to  Springfield  and  to  Hartford ; — secondly^ 
that  Windsor  was  then  the  head  of  navigation,  by  reason  of 
the  Enfield  falls,  so  that  no  bushel  of  grain,  nor  pound  of 
biscuit,  from  Springfield,  could  pass  down  the  river  to  tiie 
common  highway  of  nations,  without  being  put  on  shipboard 

•  Etaatd,  Historical  Collect  II,  88,  119. 
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irithin  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut;* — thirdly^  that  the 
purchase  of  the  fort  and  the  impost  to  pay  for  it  were  for  the 
▼ery  purpose  of  securing  to  the  "  communities  inhabiting  the 
upper  sections  of  the  river,"  and  to  Springfield  among  the 
rest,  ^^  the  right  to  pass  unobstructed  to  the  ocean  "  on  equal 
conditions;  bxlA  fourthly^  that  the  law  of  nations  on  the  use  of 
navigable  rivers  was  not  then  what  it  has  since  become,  and 
even  now  is  far  from  giving  any  sanction  to  the  demand  then 
made  by  Massachusetts.  President  Woolsey,  whose  recent 
Tvork  on  International  Law  is  destined  to  be  recognized  as  of 
the  highest  authority,  says, ''  Transit,  when  necessary,  may  be 
demanded  as  a  right ;  an  interior  nation  has  a  servitude  along 
nature's  pathway,  through  the  property  of  its  neighbor,  to 
reach  the  great  highway  of  nations.  We  must  indeed  give  all 
due  security  that  trespasses  shall  not  be  committed  on  the 
passage,  and  pay  all  equitable  charges  for  improvements  of 
navigation  and  the  like;  but,  this  done,  its  travelers  ilhould  be 
free  to  come  and  go  on  that  water-road  which  is  intended  for 

them."t 

4.  Dr.  Palfrey  suggests  that  the  Massachusetts  statesmen 
may  have  been  influenced  by  some  far-sighted  apprehension  of 


*  Dr.  P&lfrey,  in  his  note  on  page  246,  as  well  as  in  his  summing  up,  page  249,  pays 
an  undeserred  respect  to  the  quibble  that  the  Connecticut  gOTernment  had  not 
exprestly  authorized  the  collection  of  a  duty  from  Springfield  people,  because 
they  appointed  ^*  officers  to  give  clearances  "  "  only  at  Hartford,  Wethersfield  and 
Windsor.**  Why  should  they  appoint  an  officer  at  Springfield,  which  was  beyond 
their  own  jurisdiction,  and  where' nothing  could  be  shipped  to  pass  beyond  Say- 
brook  ?  *'  It  is  ordered  by  this  Court  that  no  grain  or  biscuit  shall  be  laden  by 
any  aboard  any  yessel  in  this  river,  until  they  have  made  entry  of  the  number  o( 
the  bushels  of  grain  and  the  kind  thereof,  and  weight  of  biscuit  they  intend  to 
lade  aboard  any  such  vessel,  and  recorded  the  same  in  a  book  provided  and  kept 
for  that  end  and  purpose.**  Anybody  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  remember  that 
Springfield  is  above  Enfield  falls,  and  that  the  only  places  at  which  "grain  or 
biscuit "  could  be  "  laden  by  any  aboard  any  vessel  in  this  river,**  are  below 
those  falls,  and  were  therefore  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  will  see  at  once 
that  an  officer  to  record  and  certify  at  Springfield,  would  have  been  as  much  a 
superfluity  as  a  light-house  keeper  on  the  backside  of  Wachusett ;  and  that  the 
Springfield  people  were  demanding  exemption  from  the  commercial  regulations  of 
Connecticut  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut 
f  Introduction  to  the  study  of  International  Law,  182. 
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trouble  with  the  Dutch  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  when  the 
settlements  of  Massachusetts  should  be  established  on  the 
upper  waters  of  that  river.  If  they  had  any  such  i4>prehai- 
sion,  surely  it  would  have  been  more  sagacious  in  them  to 
anticipate  the  time  which  their  confederates  were  already 
Anticipating!  when  the  Dutch  should  no  longer  be  in  power  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  and  more  statesman-like  to  have 
joined  in  seizing  the  first  legitimate  opportunity  of  makuag 
New  Amsterdam  an  Anglo-Puritan  colony. 

On  the  contrary — for  now  we  come  to  the  other  conte>versy 
between  Massachusetts  and  her  confederates,  referred  to  by 
our  antiquarian  friend — the  Massachusetts  statesmen  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  that  far-reaching  foresight  when  the  oppor- 
tunity was  fairly  offered  of  extending  New  England  south- 
ward to  the  Delaware.  The  subject  matter  of  that  contro- 
versy may  be  fairly  stated  in  a  few  words. 

The  Dutch  establishment  on  the  Hudson  river  had  always 
been  regarded  by  the  English  as  an  intrusion ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  as  constantly  claimed  by  the  agent  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  that  the  English  settlements  on 
the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  banlra  of  the 
Connecticut,  were  within  the  limits  of  the  New  Netherlands. 
At  the  earliest  appearance  of  Dutch  settlers  on  what  is  now 
the  island  of  New  York,  they  were  warned  off  by  an  English 
navigator  in  the  name  of  the  English  king.  (Vol.  I,  p.  236.) 
At  the  first  suspicion  in  England  that  colonization  was  intended 
by  the  West  India  Company  which  the  Dutch  government 
had  chartered,  the  government  of  England  instructed  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  Netherlands  "  to  remonstrate  with  the  States 
General  against  intrusions  in  New  England."  {Ibidy  p.  237.) 
At  the  first  visit  of  Dutchmen  from  the  Manhadoes  to  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  with  proposals  of  trade  and  friendly  inter- 
course. Governor  Bradford  "  used  the  occasion  to  warn  the 
Dutch  against  attempts  at  encroachment  on  any  teiritoiy 
north  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  claimed  as  it  was  by 
the  Council  for  New  England,  from  which  the  Pilgrims  had 
obtained  their  patent."  {Ibid.)  Tliat  remonstrance  had  been 
repeated  on  various  occasions,  and  the  question  of  territorial 
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rights  between  the  Dutch  and  English  had  never  been  settled, 
and  conid  not  be  conclnsively  adjusted  but  by  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  superiors  of  both  parties  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  was  evident  all  along  that  whenever  war  should 
arise  between  the  Dutch  and  English  nations,  the  colonial 
question  would  be  involved  in  it.  While  this  question  was 
waiting  to  be  adjusted  by  arms  or  by  diplomacy,  the  relations 
of  the  Dutch  with  the  New  England  colonies,  and  especially 
with  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  were  a  source  of  constant 
irritation  and  of  frequent  alarm.  The  confederacy  came  into 
existence  more  for  this  reason  than  for  any  other.  (Vol.  I,  pp. 
024-626.)  At  last,  in  1663,  the  commonwealth  of  England 
and  the  United  Netherlands  were  at  war.  The  time  had  come 
when  the  question  which  had  been  so  long  a  subject  of  mu- 
tual remonstrance  and  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  might 
easily  be  settled  by  the  New  England  colonists  for  themselves. 
Stuy vesant,  the  Dutch  governor,  though  he  exhibited  much 
insolence  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  had  already 
learned  that  New  England  was  far  more  prosperous  and 
powerful  than  the  colony  which  he  had  been  sent  to  govern. 
When  the  war  between  England  and  Holland  began,  he  had 
little  ground  for  any  other  expectation  than  that  the  Dela- 
ware would  suddenly  become  the  southern  boundary  of  New 
England.  The  only  chance  for  him  was  in  the  possibility  of 
a  naval  expedition  from  Holland  for  the  conquest  of  the  En- 
glish colonies,  and  in  the  influence  which  he  might  have, 
meanwhile,  with  the  Indians.  Connecticut  expected  war,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  began  to  put  the  fort  at  Saybrook 
into  a  serviceable  condition.  The  Dutch  governor  expected 
war;  and  though  of  course  he  would  rather  wait  till  ho  could 
be  strengthened  from  Holland,  it  would  be  folly  in  him  not 
to  be  making  such  preparation  for  it  as  might  be  in  his  power. 
Intelligf^nce  came  from  various  quarters  that  he  was  plotting 
with  tlie  Indians.  The  Commissioners  were  convened  at  Boston 
to  take  order  for  the  safety  of  New  England ;  for  to  them,  by 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  it  was  expressly  committed 
"  to  hear,  examine,  weigh  and  determine  all  aflfiairs  of  war  or 
VOL.  xvra.  68 
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peace,  leagnes,  aids,  charges,'*  &c.  After  much  inquiry  and 
coDBuItation,  seven  of  the  eight  Conuniasioners,  one  of  the 
two  from  Maaeachiuetta  being  the  only  dissentient,  were 
agreed  in  the  duty  and  expediency  of  prosecuting  the  war. 
But  Massachusetts  refused  to  be  governed  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  opportunity  was  loet 

Our  antiquarian  friend  is  by  no  means  satisfied  with  Dr. 
Palfrey's  vindication  of  the  course  taken  by  Massachusetts  in 
this  affair.  The  historian  is  in  full  sympathy  with  his  own 
state.  Massachusetts  was  right,  in  his  opinion,  and  the  Com- 
missioners, including  one  of  her  own  delegates  in  that  body, 
were  wrong.  He  makes  it  purely  a  case  of  conscience,  on  her 
part ;  for,  in  his  representation,  she  only  ^*  refused  to  do  at 
their  bidding  what  in  their  view  was  right,  but  what  was  in 
her  judgment  a  ^^  gross  iniquUyy  But  was  that,  really,  the 
defense  which  Massachusetts  offered  at  the  time  f  She  did,  in- 
deed, have  something  to  say  about  the  evidence  of  a  con- 
spiracy with  the  Indians  not  being  ^'  so  conclusive  as  to  clear 
up  present  proceeding  to  war  before  the  world,  and  to  bear  up 
Dur  hearts  with  tliat  fulness  of  persuasion  that  is  meet  in  com- 
mending the  case  to  Ood  in  our  prayers  and  to  his  people  in 
our  exhortations," — and  did  maintain  that  the  determination 
of  the  Commissioners  could  not  bind  ^^  further  than  the  same  is 
just  and  according  to  God."  But  the  Commissioners  refused  to 
join  issue  on  that  point.  "They  knew  well,"  they  said  in 
reply,  "  that  no  authority  or  power  in  parents,  magistrates, 
commissioners,  &c.,  doth  or  ought  to  hold  against  God  or  his 
commands."  They  "  readily  acknowledged  that  all  counsels, 
laws,  and  conclusions,  whether  of  magistrates.  General  Courts^ 
or  Commissioners,  so  far  as  they  were  manifestly  unjust,  were 
and  ought  to  be  accounted  of  no  force."  "  But,"  they  added, 
"  we  conceive  that  is  not  the  question  here^    p.  321. 

Was  that  the  question?  The  historian  answers  affirma- 
tively. Our  friend  is  equally  strenuous  in  the  negative.  On 
the  question  whether  magistrates.  General  Courts,  or  Commis- 
sioners, had  a  right  to  compel  or  command  any  wrong- doing, 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion.  Men  who  had  leffc  all  and 
become  exiles  in  a  wilderness  for  the  sake  of  having  room  for 
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a  full  ami  free  obedience  to  "the  higher  law,"  were  not 
likely  to  diflTer  in  opinion  on  that  question.  Nor  was  it  an 
accidental  or  pointless  use  of  words  when  the  Commissioners 
intimated  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  that  under 
the  general  principle  of  the  duty  of  obeying  God  rather  than 
men,  the  judicial  decrees  of  magistrates,  and  the  enactments 
and  orders  of  General  Courts,  were  on  the  same  level  of  weak- 
ness with  the  determinations  of  the  congress  of  Commission- 
ers. Was  it  the  doctrine  of  Massachusetts  that  if  the  general 
court  of  that  colony  should  make  war  on  the  eastern  Indians 
and  the  Acadian  French,  every  military  officer  and  every 
private  was  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  reasons  of  the  war,  and 
-was  to  have  a  power  of  nullification  if,  to  his  private  judg- 
ment, the  war  should  seem  not  sufficiently  warranted  ?  Not 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  they  replied  distinctly,  "  Your  con- 
cession that  the  manifestly  unjust  determinations  of  the  Com- 
missioners are  of  no  force,  is  of  little  force  in  this  case,  where 
you  equalize  them  with  the  laws  of  magistrates,  or  General 
CJourts,  whose  authority,  (though  the  conclusion  be  in  its  own 
nature  unjust,  and  so  judged  by  the  subjects,)  yet  judged  by 
themselves  just,  will  oblige  the  person  concerned,  though  not 
to  obedience,  yet  to  penalties."*  The  question  as  stated  by 
Massachusetts  herself,  in  lhe  opening  of  the^controversy,  at  the 
head  of  her  first  communication  to  the  Commissioners,  was  in 
these  terms :  "  Whether  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  have  power,  by  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  to  deter- 
mine the  justice  of  an  offensive  or  vindicative  war,  and  to 
engage  the  colonies  therein."t  It  was  a  question  not  of  ab- 
stract ethics,  but  of  legal  and  constitutional  interpretation, — 
nothing  else  than  whether,  by  the  written  compact  which  con- 
stituted the  union  of  the  colonies,  the  power  of  declaring  war 
was  given  to  the  congress  of  Commissioners. 

That  such  a  question  arose,  is  not  surprising.  Massachusetts 
was  not  only  greater  in  wealili  and  numbers  than  any  other 
member  of  the  confederacy,  but  greater  than  all  the  others. 


Hazard,  U,  27S.  f  ^^^^»  271. 
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Very  natarally,  therefore,  her  idea  of  the  Articles  of  Confede- 
rmtjon  was,  that  they  were  to  constitute  (if  we  maj  borrow  t 
word  and  an  illustration  from  modem  Oerman  politics)  a 
hegemony^  (V7<H*K)  ^^  which  she  would  hold  a  place  like  that 
which  Austria  has  so  long  held,  and  to  which  Prussia  aspires, 
in  Gerroanj.  The  earliest  attempt  at  union  failed  in  1638,  as 
Dr.  Palfrey  informs  us,  because  *^  it  was  tliought  by  Jfasea- 
chusetts  that  the  apprehensions  of  Connecticut" — or,  as  Win- 
throp  expressed  it  at  the  time,  "  their  shyness  of  coming 
under  i>ur  government '^ — ^^  dictated  such  extreme  reserve  in 
relation  to  grants  of  power  to  the  proposed  confederacy  as  to 
make  its  further  prosecution  undesirable."  (YoL  I,  p.  636.) 
Such  ** shyness"  of  coming  under  the  government  of  Maasa- 
chosetts,  was  natural  in  a  weaker  colony  whose  independence 
was  its  jewel;  and  when  the  union  had  been  constituted  on 
the  principle  that  the  weakest  colony  should  have  an  equal 
vote  with  the  strongest,  it  was  no  less  natural  in  that  strongest 
colony  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  committed  to  a  congress  in 
which  she  was  so  inadequately  represented.  This  natural 
jealousy  is  the  best  apology  for  her  undignified  pettishness  at 
the  decision  against  her  in  the  matter  of  tlie  Saybrook  impost 
And  when  she  found  that  a  congress,  convened  at  her  sum- 
mons, at  the  seat  of  her  government,  was  about  to  involve  ha* 
in  a  war  for  the  extinction  of  the  Dutch  power  on  the  xrestero 
frcHDtier  of  New  England,  and  was  in  the  act  of  apportioning 
to  each  colony  its  quota  of  an  army  for  the  expedition  and 
appointing  a  commander-in-chief,  it  is  not  strange  that  ahe  was 
more  alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of  the  Commiasionen, 
than  at  the  danger  which  was  impending  over  her  weaker 
confederates.  Her  interest  in  the  conquest  of  the  Dutch 
settlements  was  comparatively  slight  and  remote,  while  that  of 
New  Haven  and  Connecticut,  and  even  of  Plymouth,  wis 
great  and  urgent.  Yet  the  proposed  conquest  was  to  be  made 
chiefly  at  her  expense  and  by  her  prowess ;  for  though  her 
vote  in  the  congress  was  only  one-fourth,  her  contingent  of 
troops  was  to  be  two-thirds  of  the  whole  army.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  she  took  her  position  on  that  clause  of  the 
compact-  which  prohibited  the  Commissioners  from  ^*  ioter- 
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meddling  with  the  government  of  any  of  the  jurisdictipne, 
whiehj"  it  was  added,  **  is  preserved  entirely  to  themselves." 
The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  raised  and  argued  the 
question  "  whether  it  can  consist  with  the  preservation  of 
entire  power  of  government  reserved  to  the  several  jurisdic- 
tions, that  the  juridical  or  authoritative  determination  of  peace 
and  war  should  be  in  the  hands  of  six  Commissioners,  who,  as 
such,  are  not  members  of  any  Court,  and  may  probably  be  no 
members  of  a  dissenting  jurisdiction."*  They  said,  **  We  can- 
not grant  that  the  several  jurisdictions  are  subordinate  or  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners;" — "  because j^kt^^ 
Um  heUi  gerendij  aut  pads  $anoiend<B^  scUvd  majestoUe  imperii^ 
eripi  nequit.^f  When  the  same  question  arose  between  the 
same  parties  in  relation  to  a  war  against  Ninigret,  the  Niantic 
sachem,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  again  refusing  to 
be  governed  by  the  "determination"  of  tlie  Commissioners, 
It  was  perfectly  understood  to  be  a  question  of  constitutional 
interpretation.  "  The  Council  of  the  Massachusetts,"  said  the 
Commissioners  of  the  other  colonies,  allege  notj  much  less 
prove,  that  any  part  of  this  conclusion  [to  punish  Ninigret]  is 
unjust,  or  breaketh  any  rule  of  God,  so  that  in  this  refusal  they 
return  to  their  former  purposes  and  resolutions,  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  only  act  as  counselors  to  advise,  and  the 
General  Courts  may,  and  the  Massachusetts  Council  will,  attend 
so  far  as  they  see  cause ;  for  poteslaa  heUi  gerendiy  atit  pacts 
sanciendcBy  salvd  majestate  imperii j  eripi  nequit;  which  may 
stand  with  a  kingdom,  commonwealth,  or  with  the  Massachu- 
setts jurisdiction  uncombined,  but  not  as  they  stand  in  con- 
federation with  other  colonies  who  have  made  their  Com- 
missioners representatives,  to  hear,  examine,  weigh,  and  de- 
termine in  matters  of  war,  peace,  leagues,  aids,  etc..,  as  by  the 
express  words  of  the  solemn  covenant  appears."^ 

This  was  the  position  which  the  six  Commissioners  of  the 
other  colonies  pronounced  a  violation  of  the  compact.  From 
this  position  Massachusetts  at  last  receded.  Dr.  Palfrey  him- 
self brings  out  this  fact  distinctly,  for  however  his  sympathies 

•  Hazard,  ii,  804.  .f  Ibid,  27«.  %  Ibid,  497. 
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mi^  aometimes  affect  his  jadgm^it  in  the  interpretation  ci 
facts,  Ihey  do  not  impair  his  honesty  in  the  narration  of  facl& 
At  the  annnal  meeting  for  1654,  held  at  Hartford,  nothing 
conld  be  done  till  Simon  Bradstreet  and  Daniel  Deniaon,  the 
CommiseionerB  from  Massachnsetts,  had  pnt  npon  the  record 
a  document  formally  receding  from  and  recalling  ^^-that  int^- 
pretation  of  the  Articles.'^  ^^The  CommiaeionerB  from  the 
other  colonies "  (so  the  record  proceeds)  "  do  accept  of  the 
foregoing  writing,  to  the  intents  and  purposes  therein  ex- 
pressed ;  provided  the  General  Conrt  of  the  Massachosetts,  at 
their  next  meeting,  do  certify  to  the  other  three  General 
Courts  their  consent  thereuuto,  and  profess  to  act  accord- 
ingly.'^ The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  did  so  certify, 
and  the  obnoxious  interpretation  was  recalled.  (Vol.  II,  p.  327.) 
These  two  instances  in  the  history  of  the  New  England  Con- 
federation illustrate  the  essential  weakness  of  all  such  leagues 
and  alliances.  Our  fathers,  at  a  much  later  period,  had  a 
similar  experience.  It  was  not  till  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  framed,  and  the  Federal  government  established,  that  the 
problem  of  an  effectual  ^^  combination "  or  nnion  of  states 
was  solved  without  consolidation.  The  ^^  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment "  among  the  four  United  Colonies  of  New  England  in 
1643,  and  the  *'  Articles  of  Confederation  "  for  the  thirteen 
United  States  of  America  in  1777,  were  alike  in  one  respect 
at  least ; — they  depended  for  their  force  on  nothing  else  than 
the  good  faith  of  the  contracting  powers,  and  on  the  chance  of 
their  being  accepted  and  interpreted  in  the  same  sense  by  each 
of  those  contracting  powers  through  all  the  changes  of  int^^ 
esl  and  passion.  They  were  confederations  not  of  states 
establishing  a  common  government  with  limited  powers  for 
certain  common  purposes ;  but  only  of  the  governments  of 
states,  each  government  jealous  of  encroachment  on  its  own 
prerogatives,  and  each  representing  the  local  interests  and 
passions  of  its  own  constituency.  The  neglect  or  refusal  of 
state  governments  to  comply  with  the  "  requisitions''  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  each  recusant  government  in  its  turn 

•  Hazard,  U,S07. 
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alleging  some  reason  which  it  regarded  as  sufficient,  may  be 
referred  to  as  analogous  to  the  "  case  of  conscience  *'  when 
the  government  of  Massachusetts  refused  to  comply  with  the 
"  determinations  "  of  the  Commissioners. 

Dismissing  now  those  old-time  controversies  which  are  the 
more  interesting  to  a  thoroughly  antiquarian  spirit  in  propor- 
tion to  their  remoteness  from  the  affairs  and  agitations  of  the 
living  age,  we  return  to  the  more  grateful  task  of  commending 
again  the  thoroughness  of  our  historian's  researches,  and  the 
clearness  of  the  light  which  he  throws  on  the  course  of  our 
New  England  history.  No  other  writer  has  portrayed  so  well 
the  picturesque  life  and  manners  of  the  men  who  founded 
these  free  states,  or  has  more  adequately  represented  their 
heroic  labors.  The  illustrations  which  he  brings  from  the  con- 
temporaneous history  of  politics  and  parties  in  England,  are 
sometimes  exceedingly  felicitous.  For  an  instance  of  this  we 
may  refer  to  his  account  of  the  conflict  in  1645-6,  between 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  on  one  side,  and  Vassall,  Child, 
and  Maverick  on  the  other.  This  is  ordinarily  represented  by 
historians  as  a  conflict  for  religious  liberty.  Yassall  and 
Maverick  and  their  associates,  are  considered  as  acting  in  sym- 
pathy with  Episcopalianism  and  latitudinarianism,  inasmuch 
as  they  professed  themselves  members  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland.* Dr.  Palfrey  tells  the  story  briefly  but  conclusively. 
The  Church  of  England  at  that  time  was  not  Episcopalian  but 
Presbyterian.  The  government  of  England  was  by  the  power 
of  Parliament.  Independency  in  England  was  struggling 
against  Presbyterianism  for  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  order  in 
which  there  should  be  a  larger  liberty  to  the  local  and  self- 
governed  church  than  the  predominant  party  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  was  willing  to  allow.  The 
Parliament,  following  in  the  steps  of  the  royal  government 
which  it  had  superseded,  and  acting  in  the  genius  and  spirit 


*  The  reader  who  would  be  amused  by  seeiDg  how  the  genius  of  Toryism  deals 
with  history,  is  referred  to  Oliver's  "Puriton  CommoDwealth/*  (419-430,)  a  work 
hardly  surpassed  in  its  recklessness  of  truth  by  Peters'  famous  History  of  Gon* 
necticut. 
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of  the  governments  which  followed  the  restoration  of  1660  and 
the  revolution  of  1688,  was  already  moving  for  the  sabveraion 
of  the  colonial  antonomies  in  New  England ;  and  Presbjte- 
rianism  was  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  (^  a  covenanted  nni- 
formity  to  be  imposed  on  the  New  England  Independents. 
A  capital  difference  between  the  ecclesiastical  system  then 
dominant  in  England  and  that  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
Puritan  colonies,  was  in  respect  to  the  idea  and  the  tenare  of 
chnrch-membership.    The  Presbyterian  idea  of  chnrch-mem- 
bership  was  derived  from  the  Presbyterian  (which  was  also  the 
Episcopal)  theory  of  a  national  chorch.    In  that  theory,  men 
were  bom  Christians  by  being  bom   Englishmen,  and  were 
therefore  to  be  made  by  baptism  members  of  the  Cbnrch  oS 
England.    In  the  New  England  theory — ^for  it  was  known  as 
^*the  New  England  way"  before  the  English  Independ^its 
began  to  be  feared  or  felt  as  a  party — church-membership  was 
a  different  thing ;  the  chorch,  instead  of  being  national,  was  a 
local  body  of  Christian  believers,  professing,  as  individuals,  a 
personal  and   practical  faith  in   Christ,  and  united  in  a  free 
agreement  or  covenant    On  no  other  point  in  the  controversy 
between  the  Presbyteriauism  and  Congregationalism  of  that 
age,  were  the  New  England  divines  so  sensitive  as  on  this. 
The  being  ^^  brought  into  a  parish  way,''  with  no  distinction 
left  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  and  the  merabers  of 
the  church,  involved  in  their  thought  the  loss  of  what  they 
called  ^^  the  boon,  the  gratuity,  the  largess  of  divine  bounty, 
which  the  Lord  graciously  bestowed  on  his  people  that  fol- 
lowed him  into  this  wilderness."    To  them  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  national  church  and  a  church  formed  by  the  sponta- 
neity of  spiritual  life  and  the  free  action  of  the  principle  of 
Christian  brotherhood,  was  fundamental ;  while  the  distinction 
between  one  sort  of  eldership  and  another,  though  important, 
was  of  less  account.    When  Yassall  and  Maverick,  and  that 
Paduan  doctor  of  medicine,  whom  some  suspected  of  being  a 
Jesuit,  conspired  ^Uo  take  some  course  first  by  petitioning 
the  Courts  of  Massachusetts   and  of  Plymouth,  and,  if  that 
succeeded  not,  then  to  the  Parliament  of  England,  that  the  dis- 
tinctions which  were  maintained  here,  both  in  civil  and  church 
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estate^  might  be  done  awaj,  and  that  we  might  be  wlwUy 
governed  by  the  laws  of  England^^  it  was  not  religons  iber- 
ty,  nor  was  it  mere  latitadinarianism,  for  which  they  were 
conspiring.  Least  of  all  were  they  conspiring  for  Episcopacy, 
thongh  doubtless  some  of  them  had  a  preference  for  the 
Church  of  England  as  it  had  been,  rather  than  the  Church  of 
^England  as  it  then  was.  The  movement  was  revolutionary, 
designed  to  destroy  the  germ  of  independence  in  the  colonies. 
The  laws  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  were  then  "  the  laws 
of  England,*'  were  in  reality  no  more  favorable  to  Episcopa- 
lianism  and  no  more  favorable  to  any  latitudinarian  notions  or 
practices,  than  the  laws  enacted  by  the  General  Court  of 
Plymouth,  or  even  by  that  of  Massachusetts.  The  governors 
and  other  magistrates  chosen  by  the  freemen — even  thongh 
none  but  church  members  shared  in  that  privilege — were  not 
more  Puritanical,  nor  more  rigid  in  their  ideas  of  government, 
than  such  governors  and  oflScers  as  might  be-  sent  over  by  the 
I>ong  Parliament  were  likely  to  be.  The  leaders  of  that 
movement  were  not  enthusiasts,  like  Roger  Williams,  fired  with 
a  great  idea;  they  were  conspirators  plotting  to  subvert  all  the 
foundations  of  a  new  and  more.  Christian  civilization  that  had 
been  laid  by  the  fathers  of  New  England  at  so  great  a  cost, 
and  to  bring  the  self-governed  colonies  into  helpless  depend- 
ence on  all  the  fluctuations  of  policy  and  of  party  in  the 
country  whence  they  came. 

Dr.  Palfrey  could  not  fail  to  mark  the  very  noticeable  dis- 
tinction between  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  Pilgrims  who 
fonnded  Plymouth  v\  poverty  and  weakness,  and  that  of  the 
Puritans  who,  ten  years  later,  planted  the  comparatively  rich 
and  powerful  colony  of  the  Bay.  Other  writers  have  frequently 
pointed  out  the  same  distinction  ;  indeed  no  historian,  worthy  of 
the  name,  could  overlook  it.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  work  be- 
fore us,  the  difference  between  the  Separatists,  (of  whom  were 
the  Pilgrims,)  and  the  Nonconformists  or  Puritans,  is  briefly 
but  very  clearly  defined,  (pp.  122-124:.)  Tlie  tendency  of 
Nonconformity  toward  Separation,  and  the  impulse  given  to 
that  tendency  by  rigor  and  persecution  on  the  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical    government  of  England,  are  well   described* 
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(pp.  240-243.)  The  easy  and  inevitable  proceee  by  whidi  tl^ 
Puritaos,  on  their  migration  acroes  the  ocean  into  the  free 
wilderness^  having  escaped  from  the  bondage  of  the  old  scru- 
ples that  had  hindered  their  separation  from  the  Church  of 
England,  adopted  spontaneously  the  simple  theory  of  chorch- 
order  which  the  Pilgrims  had  brought  with  them  from  Scrooby 
to  Leyden,  and  from  Leyden  to  Plymouth, — ^is  sufficiently 
explained,  (pp.  294-298.)  The  Nonconformist  and  the  Sepa- 
ratist wore  at  one  in  New  England,  not  because  the  old  rule 

*^  Cfrlom  Doo  animoc  Mutant  qoi  trans  mare  cnmmt,** 

had  lost  any  of  its  truth ;  but  onl;  because  both  parties  had 
left  behind  them,  three  thousand  miles  away,  the  local  question 
which  had  divided  them.  Yet  we  cannot  but  wish  that  our 
historian  had  brought  out  a  little  more  distinctly  the  sharpness 
of  the  controversy  between  the  Puritans  and  the  Separatists  in 
the  mother  country.  It  was  not  with  the  defenders  of  the 
obnoxious  ^^  ceremonies "  and  ^*  vcstn^nts,''  or  of  Episcopal 
government  in  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  Separatists 
had  the  most  of  discussion  and  dispute.  Between  them  and 
the  powers  that  were,  in  church  and  state,  the  controversy  was 
maintained  on  one  side  by  arrests  and  imprisonments,  and  all 
harsh  High-Commission  and  Council-Chamber  penalties,  even 
to  hanging,  and,  on  the  other  side,  by  endurance,  by  answers 
in  court  to  imperious  judges,  by  flight  into  Holland,  by  testi- 
monies in  prison  or  from  the  scaffold,  and  by  the  might  of 
martyrdom.  But  between  the  Separatists  and  the  Puritans, 
whether  Conformist  or  Non-Conformist,  (for  there  were  Puri- 
tan clergymen  of  all  degrees ;  some  who,  in  the  hope  of  better 
times,  yielded  a  quiet  obedience  to  the  rubrics  and  the  canons; 
and  some,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  who  were  only  n(vt 
Separatists,  and  who  for  their  overt  acts  of  deviation  from  the 
required  uniformity,  were  deprived,  and  silenced,  and  sub- 
jected to  all  sorts  of  processes  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,)  the 
controversy  was  of  another  sort  It  was  a  painful  difference 
and  dispute  between  brethren,  in  the  presence  of  a  common 
enemy.  The  course  of  the  Separatists,  in  seceding  from  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  realm,  was  a  testimony 
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against  the  brethren  whom  they  left  behind — a  testimony  that 
was  keenly  felt  as  demanding  prompt  and  thorough  refuta- 
tion. To  the  Separatist  the  so-called  Church  of  England  was 
Babylon ;  and  he  had  heard  and  obeyed  a  voice  as  from 
heaven,  saying,  "  Come  out  of  her  my  people,  tliat  ye  be  not 
partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues." 
Her  hierarchy  and  its  ecclesiastical  courts,  so  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  every  rudiment  of  the  New  Testament  politj' — her 
Popish  vestments  and  ceremonies,  inseparably  associated  with 
the  most  unspiritual  superstitions  in  the  minds  of  the  people — 
her  liturgy,  derived  in  part  from  idolatrous  mass-books,  and 
authoritatively  imposed  on  all  inhabiting  within  the  realm  as 
the  only  form  in  which  it  should  be  lawful  for  them  to  worship 
God — were,  all  alike,  in  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the 
Separatist,  an  abomination  with  which  no  man  could  be  com- 
promised and  not  become  unclean.  For  him  there  was  no 
escape  from  the  sin  of  idolatry  but  by  coming  forth  from  that 
idolatrous  establishment,  and  obeying  the  Scriptures  as  the 
only  rule  in  the  worship  of  God  and  in  the  ordering  of  church- 
es. If,  then,  the  Separatist  was  right,  the  Puritan — at  what- 
ever stage  of  mere  non- conformity  he  might  have  arrived — 
was  wrong ;  not  only  an  inconsistent  reasoner,  but  stained  with 
guilt,  a  partaker  at  least  in  other  men's  sins.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mere  Puritan  was  right — if  there  wore  sound 
principles  which  would  justify  him  iu  retaining  and  acknowl- 
edging his  connection  with  the  national  church,  yet  refraining 
scrupulously  from  every  act  by  which  his  own  conscience 
might  be  defiled — if  his  demand  for  a  further  reformation  of 
the  national  establishment  of  religion,  and  his  patient  or 
impatient  waiting  for  a  better  time,  were  justifiable — then  the 
Separatist  was  guilty  of  schism,  was  wounding  and  weakening 
the  cause  of  pure  religion,  and  was  bringing  npon  the  godly 
an  undeserved  reproach.  The  collected  edition  of  Bobinson's 
Works  shows  that  he,  from  his  retreat  in  Holland,  was  con- 
strained to  defend  his  secession  from  the  Church  of  England, 
not  only  against  the  Conformist  Hall,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Norwich,  but  much  more  at  length  against  the  Non-Conformist 
Bernard,  whose  Puritan  scruples  bad  already  almost  made  him 
a  Separatist,  and  who  had  wavered  between  his  dread  of  the  sin 
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of  idolatiy  and  his  eqnal  dread  of  the  sin  of  schism.  The  first 
Tolaroe,  especial! j,  of  Hanbury^s  Historical  Memorials,  abounds 
in  illostratioDS  of  the  controversy,  often  sharp  and  painful, 
between  the  Separatists  and  the  Puritans. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  controversy  that  the  memorable 
address  which  Winthrop  and  his  associates  sent  back  from  the 
Arbella  before  she  sailed  from  Yarmouth  for  Now  England, 
should  be  read  and  interpreted.  The  founders  of  Massachu- 
setts had  projected  and  set^  on  toot  a  great  scheme  of  Puritan 
emigration.  It  was  every  way  important  for  them  to  disown 
the  obnoxious  principles  of  the  Separatists — obnoxious  to  tlie 
great  party  with  which  they  were  identified,  and  obnoxious  to 
the  public  sentiment  of  tlie  English  people.  They  were  found, 
ing  a  Puritan  colony  in  a  close  proximity  to  the  settlement 
which  exiled  Separatists  had  made  at  Plymouth.  It  was 
already  beginning  to  be  known  that  a  church  had  been  formed 
at  Salem  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Itobinson  and 
Brewster,  and  nothing  less  was  to  be  expected  than  that  odium 
would  be  tlirown  upon  the  grand  enterprise  of  a  Puritan 
exodns,  by  enemies  or  timid  friends  imputing  to  it  a  ci>m- 
plicity  with  the  schismatic  principles  and  course  of  the  Sepa- 
ratists. When  these  things  are  remembered,  it  becomes  easy 
to  nnderstand  with  what  feelings  and  for  what  pnrpose  it  was, 
that  Winthrop  and  his  associate  leaders  in  that  enterprise, 
when  they  sailed  from  their  native  country  in  their  corporate 
capacity  as  "Governor  and  Company,"  with  their  royal  cliar- 
ter,  left  behind  them  the  manifesto,  entitled,  "The  Humble 
Bequest  of  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  the  Governor  and  the 
Company  late  gone  for  New  England,  to  the  rest  of  their 
brethren  in  and  of  the  Church  of  England." 

The  design  of  this  manifesto  is  sufficiently  intimated  in  its 
title.  To  whom  is  it  addressed!  To  the  public  at  large!  To 
the  then  dominant  party  in  England!  To  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  deans,  and  commissaries  of  the  church  as  established 
by  act  of  parh'ament!  Not  at  all.  The  Governor  and  his 
companions  in  the  voyage  sent  back,  "  from  Yarmouth  aboard 
the  Arbella,  April  7th,  1630,"  a  communication  "  to  the  rest  of 
their  brethren  in  and  of  the  Church  of  England."    In  other 
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'words,  to  their  brethren  in  and  of  the  national  chnrch  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Separatists,  Ever  since  the  Reforma- 
tion— not  to  speak  of  a  yet  earlier  period — there  has  existed  in 
the  Church  of  England  a  body  of  devout  men  thoroughly  pos- 
sessed of  the  Protestant  spirit;  a  minority  more  or  less  de- 
finitely distinguished  from  the  mass  with  which  it  has  been 
Iield  in  communion  by  the  force  of  law ;  a  remnant  according 
to  the  election  of  grace.  At  the  present  day  they  are  recog- 
nized as  ^^  the  evangelicals,"  and  they  often  speak  of  them- 
selves and  each  other  by  some  such  periphrasis  as  ^'  the  re- 
ligions portion  of  our  church,"  "  the  serious  members  of  jour 
communion,"  and  the  like — ^phrases  which  are  not  unfamiliar  to 
the  readers  of  some  Episcopalian  publications  in  America.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  they  were  recognized  as  "  Puri- 
tans," and  the  phrases  which  they  used  as  convenient  designa- 
tions of  their  party,  were  such  as  "  Christian  professors,"  **  the 
godly,"  ''our  brethren,"  and  "the  Lord's  faithful  servants." 
It  was  to  them,  both  ministers  and  laymen,  that  this  devout 
and  affectionate  communication  was  addressed.  The  ^^  Hum- 
ble Request"  was  in  form  a  request  from  persons  going  to  sea 
and  to  a  new  home,  asking  for  public  and  private  prayers  in 
behalf  of  their  arduous  adventure.  In  making  that  request 
they  took  pains  to  disavow  tlie  imputation  of  schism  and  of  a 
tendency  to  schism,  which  had  already  been  thrown  upon 
them.  Most  naturally  did  they  refer  to  the  "general  rumor 
of  this  solemn  enterprise,"  as  encouraging  them  to  ask  for 
"  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  the  Lord's  faithful  servants." 
Most  naturally  did  they  refer  to  "  the  misreport  of  our  in- 
tentions," and  say,  with  solemn  disavowal,  "  We  desire  you 
would  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  the  principals  and  body  of 
our  Company,  as  those  who  esteem  it  an  honor  to  call  the 
Church  of  England,  from  whence  we  rise,  our  dear  mother ; 
and  cannot  part  from  our  native  country  where  she  specially 
resideth,  without  much  sadness  of  heart  and  many  tears  in  our 
eyes,  ever  acknowledging  that  such  hope  and  part  as  we 
have  obtained  in  the  common  salvation,  we  have  received  in 
her  bosom  and  sucked  it  from  her  breasts."  This  has  some- 
times been  represented  as  if  it  were   a  profession  of  attach- 
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raent  to  the  pecaliarities  of  the  AngUcan  Chnrch,  each  as  its 
prelacy  and  its  ceremonieis  against  which  the  Puritans  pro- 
tested and  for  the  removal  of  which  they  were  contending. 
But  how  palpable  the  misrepresentation  I  The  men  who  said 
this  were  notoriously  Puritans,  and  were  in  the  act  of  asking 
their  Puritan  *'  brethren  in  and  of  the  Church  of  England," 
to  pray  for  the  success  of  their  "solemn  «iterprise."  They  do 
not  intimate  that  they  were  going  on  an  enterprise  of  ^'  church- 
extension/'  nor  imply  that  when  they  shoald  be  in  their  *•  poor 
C(»ttages  in  the  wilderness,*'  they  were  still  to  be  members  of 
tlie  Church  of  England.  On  the  contrary,  they  make  it  plain 
that,  in  their  thought,  the  colony  which  they  were  to  establish 
beyond  the  sea,  would  have  its  own  church,  distinct  from 
the  Church  of  England.  Tliey  say,  "It  is  a  nsnal  and  landa- 
ble  exercise  of  your  charity,  to  commend  to  the  prayers  of 
your  congregations  the  necessities  and  straits  of  yonr  private 
neighbors ;  do  the  like'' — not  for  ns  as  members  of  your  own 
church,  but — "  for  a  church  springing  out  of  your  own  bowels," 
Tliey  say,  "The  spirit  of  God  stirred  up  the  apostle  Paul  to 
make  continual  mention  of  the  church  of  Philippi,  which 
was  a  colony  from  Rome ;  let  the  same  Spirit  put  you  in  mind, 
who  are  the  Lord's  remembrancers,  to  pray  for  us  without 
ceasing,  who  are  a  weak  colony  from  yourselves." 

Tlie  moaning,  then,  of  that  Humble  Request,  could  not  be 
misunderstood  at  the  time.  "  The  suspicious  and  scandalous 
reports  raised  upon  these  gentlemen  and  their  friends,  as  if, 
under  the  color  of  planting  a  colony,  they  intended  to  raise 
and  erect  a  seminary  of  faction  and  Separation,"  were  con- 
tradicted in  the  "  Planters'  Plea,"  just  after  the  sailing  of 
the  Arbella;"*  and  to  the  same  suspicions  and  reports  they 
had  reference  in  their  request  for  the  prayers  of  their  Puritan 
brethren.  From  the  proceedings  of  Endicott  at  Salem,  occasion 
had  been  taken  to  "traduce  innocent  persons  under  the  odious 
nanie  of  Separatists ;"  and  therefore  the  language  of  tins 
manifesto  is  precisely  such  in  reference  to  the  Church  of 
England,  as  the  Non-Conformists  were  accustomed  to  use  in 
controversy  with  the  Separatists.    Thus  when  Francis  John- 


*  ToQDg,  Chrooic1e«  of  Musachoaetts,  15. 
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8on,  as  early  as  1593,  had  become  the  pastor  of  the  Separatist 
church  in  Southwark,  Henry  Jacob,  afterwards  himself  a 
Separatist  and  an  exile  in  Holland,  but  then  a  zealous  Puri- 
tan, wrote,  "  I  pray  you,  Master  Johnson,  consider  yourself; 
jou  were  a  true  Christian  loiig  before  you  fell  into  this  Sepa- 
ration. Tea,  moreover,  you  were  learned ;  yea,  you  knew 
and  acknowledged  those  very  corruptions  a  great  while  and 
yet  condemned  us  not."*  Such  was  a  standing  argument  of 
the  Puritans  against  their  more  advanced  and  uncompromising 
brethren.  You  cannot  deny  that  the  Church  of  England, 
vith  all  the  imperfectness  of  its  reformation,  is  a  true  church, 
and  for  you  yourselves  were  converted  in  it  and  brought  to  the 
saving  knowledge  of  Christ;  and  from  its  ministrations,  not- 
withstanding the  corruptions  against  which  its  godly  ministers 
and  members  protest  as  earnestly  as  you  can,  you  have  re- 
ceived great  benefit  and  delight.  Thus  Robinson  represents 
the  Puritan  Bernard  as  saying,  "that  we  not  only  disclaim 
and  condemn  the  corruptions  and  notorious  wicked,  but  withal 
forsake  all  Christian  profession  among  them,  casting  off  the 
"word  by  which  we  were  made  alive,  the  ministers  our  fkthers 
which  have  begot  us,  yea,  and  all  fellowship  of  the  godly 
with  them  ;"t  and  as  "  charging  us  with  great  unthankfulness 
to  God  that  begat  us  by  his  word  "  and  "  towards  the  Church  of 
England  our  mother. "J  Winthrop  and  his  fellow  voyagers 
use  the  very  phrases  by  which  the  Reformists  were  distinguish- 
ed fi-om  the  Separatists — the  shibboleth  of  their  party — when 
they  protest  to  their  brethren  in  and  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, We  are  of  the  same  church  with  you ;  whatever 
"  misreports  "  you  may  have  heard,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  "  disaffection  and  indiscretion  "  of  some  whom  we 
have  employed,  toe  call  the  Church  of  England  "  our  dear 
mother ;"  we  do  not  "  loathe  the  milk  wherewith  we  were 
nourished ;"  we  are  so  far  from  any  sympathy  with  the  Sepa- 
tist  spirit  that  we  ask  your  intercession  for  us  in  your  public 
assemblies  for  worship,  as  well  as  in  your  private  devotion8.§ 


»  Hanbnry,  i,  84.  f  Ro*>-  ^orka,  ii,  67.  J  Ibid,  74. 

§  The  '*  Humble  Request "  is  included,  entire,  in  Toang*s  Chronicles  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 298-299 — where  the  ttne  interpretation  it  suggested. 
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How  preposterous,  then,  was  the  ** dispute"  (which  Hutch- 
inson sajs  this  paper  had  occasioned  a  hundred  years  ago) 
*^  whether  the  first  settlers  of  the  Massachusetts  were  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  not"  Beyond  all  reasonable  doubt, 
**the  principals  and  body"  of  that  Company  were,  earnestly, 
*'^  of  the  Church  of  England,"  in  their  own  meaning  of  that 
phrase.  They  were  strenuous  upholders  of  a  national  ecclesi- 
asticism  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  separation.  As  English- 
men in  England,  their  position  was  within  the  national  church- 
establishment  to  reform  it,  and  not  outside  of  it  to  denounce 
and  destroy  it.  It  was  thus  that  they  carried  with  them  to  the 
colony  they  were  founding,  so  much  of  the  spirit  and  habit  of 
political  interference  with  church  affairs.  Their  greatest 
errors  in  the  management  of  their  enterprise  arose  from  the 
fact,  that  till  they  had  sailed  out  of  Yarmouth  harbor,  they 
were,  conscientiously  and  truly,  **of  the  Church  of  England." 

At  the  same  time  they  held — and  why  should  they  not! — 
that  the  distinctive  regulations  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  of  no  force  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  reabn 
of  England.  It  had  long  been  a  familiar  fact  to  thera,  that 
their  fellow  subjects  north  of  the  Tweed,  owning  allegiance  to 
the  same  king,  were  not  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  ot 
another,  with  discipline  and  regulations  of  its  own.  If  the 
narrow  Tweed  could  make  so  great  a  difference  between  sub- 
jects of  the  same  king  dwelling  on  either  bank,  why  should 
not  the  broad  ocean  make  as  great  a  difference  between  them 
and  their  fellow  subjects  in  the  mother  country  ?  Therefore 
they  had  no  doubt  that  by  migrating  to  another  land  and 
founding  there  another  realm,  they  would  put  themselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  Anglican  uniformity,  and  would  attain, 
under  their  charter  of  selfgovemment,  suiBcient  power  to 
"  practice  the  positive  part  of  church-reformation."  It  was  in 
this  way  that  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  taking  the  New 
Testament  as  the  sole  authority,  found  themselves  standing, 
ere  they  were  aware,  side  by  side,  and  hand  in  hand,  with  the 
Pilgrims  of  Plymouth. 
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Article  X.—NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


THBOLOGT. 

Young's  "  Province  of  Reason.*** — The  name  of  the  author  of  this 
book  is  a  guarantee  for  its  value,  even  though  it  were  not  a  professed  re- 
ply to  Mansel.  In  John  Young  the  author  of  "The  Limits  of  Relig- 
ious Thought**  has  found  a  competent  critic  and  an  antagonist  worthy 
of  his  steel.  The  work  is  divided  into  six  sections.  The  first  of  these  is 
Introductory,  in  which  are  discussed  Rationalism  in  general,  and  the 
German  Philosophical  Rationalism  in  particular;  the  eflfort  being  to 
show  that  the  cry  of  Rationalism  may  be  ignorantly  and  foolishly 
urged,  and  that  what  is  and  what  is  not  objectionable  in  the  reality 
ought  to  be  intelligently  discriminated.  The  second  section  treats  of 
Applications  of  Logic,  in  which  MansePs  exposition  of  the  senses  of 
•*  The  Infinite,**  and  "  The  Absolute,"  are  criticised — his  loose  concep- 
tions and  his  headlong  inferences  are  skillfully  exposed,  and  the  entire 
treatment  of  the  matters  which  are  vital  to  his  whole  theory  is  shown 
to  be  superficial  and  inconsistent.  Section  third,  concerning  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Unconditioned,  expounds  the  difference  between  Mansel  and 
Hamilton,  showing  that  the  one  wrote  in  the  interest  of  theology  and  the 
other  in  that  of  philosophy,  and  that  the  real  intent  of  each  is  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  other.  After  discussing  the  Scottish  and  Oxonian 
theories,he  gives  his  own.  Section  fourth,  concerningWritten  Revelations, 
discusses,  first,  the  necessary  conditions  of  Revelation,  contending  that 
these  are  certain  and  trustworthy  knowledge  of  God  and  his  will;  second, 
the  Evidences  of  Revelation,  showing  that  for  the  majority  of  mankind 
these  must  necessarily  be  internal,  and  that  to  establish  these  last  the  com- 
parison must  be  made  between  what  man  may  know  of  God  and  the  book 
which  claims  to  have  been  given  by  God ;  thirdly.  Revelation  and  God, 
showing  that  if  God  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  revealed,  then 
there  can  be  no  Revelation.     Section  fifth,  concerning  Morality  and  Moral 

*  Tht  Province  of  Reason,  A  criticism  of  the  Bampton  Lecture  on  **  The 
Limits  of  Religious  Thought."  By  Joew  Young,  LL.  P,  Ediuburgh,  Author  of 
"The  Christ  of  History,"  Ac.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  <b  Brothers.  1860. 
16mo.    pp.  806. 
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Sense,  treats  somewhat  as  thej  deseire,  the  rery  objectionable  views 
on  these  subjects  propounded  by  Mansei,  though  with  scarcely  the 
discrimination  and  force  which  we  had  eipeeted,  the  author's  own  ph^ 
losophy  not  being  sufficiently  mature  and  correct  to  enable  him  to  vindi- 
cate the  truth  at  all  points  with  entire  success.  W«  find  io  this  section, 
however,  many  just  observations  and  forcible  arguments.  Our  author 
exposes,  though  not  with  half  the  severity  which  they  richly  merit, 
the  dangerous  doctrines  of  Mansel  in  respect  to  our  capacity  to  judge 
of  moral  excellence  or  the  opposite,  without  the  light  of  Revelation. 
The  last  section,  concerning  Reason  and  Faith,  vindicates  Reason  and 
shows  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  it  and  Faith.  The  author  seeks 
to  develop  the  relations  of  the  two,  not  to  our  satisfaction  alto- 
gether, we  confess.  He  fails  to  emphasize  the  moral  element  in  Faith, 
which  is  its  distinguishing  feature  as  well  as  its  legitimate  criterion. 
Still  be  contends  manfully  and  rightly  for  the  claims  and  authority  of 
Reason,  and  shows  that  to  exalt  Faith  at  the  expense  of  Reason  is  to 
destroy  both  Faith  and  Reason.  The  book  is  most  timely,  not  merely 
in  its  relation  to  MansePs  plausible  theories,  but  because  it  is  adapted  to 
check  a  tendency  to  inexact  conceptions  on  such  subjects,  which  are  fos- 
tered by  other  theologians  besides  those  of  the  school  of  Mansel. 

Hodgk's  Outunes  or  Thxoloot.* — This  work  exhibits  a  system  of 
theology,  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  and  covers  all  the 
topics  usually  embraced  in  treatises  upon  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
The  style  is  concise  and  perspicuous.  The  matter  is  derived  from  the 
lectures  of  Professor  Hodge,  of  Princeton,  with  occasional  citations 
from  his  reviews  and  essays.  It  may  thus  be  regarded  as  an  authentic 
and  authorised  description  of  the  Princeton  theology,  and  as  such  will 
be  sought  for  by  theological  students,  and  ministers.  It  is  no  more 
than  justice  to  say  that  under  various  heads  we  find  valuable  argu- 
ments and  definitions,  couched  always  in  clear  and  manly  English. 
The  reputation  of  Dr.  Hodge  for  theological  ability  and  learning  will 
not  be  lessened  by  this  publication.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  add 
that  on  controverted  themes,  as  original  sin,  and  the  nature  of  the 
atonement,  we  are  furnished  with  most  unsatisfactory  answers  to  the 
objections  which   have   been    again  and  again   brought  against  the 

*  Outlines  of  Theology,  By  the  R«t.  A.  Alexjlndkb  Hoikse,  Pastor  of  tlie 
Preebyterian  Church,  Fredericksburg,  Va.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  ^ 
Brothers.    1860. 
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Princeton  theories,  and  with  which  the  author,  by  the  very  fact  of 
considering  theno,  shows  himself  to  be  acquainted.  Why  attempt  a 
rational  defense  of  propositions  which  can  never  be '  vindicated  on 
grounds  of  reason  ?  Why  not  rest  them  solely  on  the  Church  au- 
thority, or  on  the  interpretations  of  Scripture  which  are  alleged  in  their 
behalf?  We  are  tired  of  such  flimsy  reasoning  as  we  find  on  page  256, 
ei  seq.y  and  in  the  chapter  on  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ  and  the  Extent 
of  Redemption.  If  the  advocates  of  the  Princeton  views  have  nothing 
more  thorough  and  pertinent  to  say  in  response  to  their  opponents 
than  the  threadbare  phrases  which  they  must  feel  do  not  meet  the 
case,  they  had  much  better  abstain  from  controveii^y. 

Love  and  Penalty.* — ^This  timely  volume  consists  of  nine  lectures, 
which  were  delivered  on  Sabbath  evenings,  and  are  published  at  the 
request  of  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  who  heard  them.  They  are 
an  eloquent  and  able  vindication  of  the  theme  which  is  described  in 
the  title.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  there  is  more  vacillation  and 
skepticism  than  this — none  on  which  much  of  modern  popular  literature 
is  more  thoroughly  unsound.  As  a  consequence,  the  entire  system  of 
the  gospel  is  feebly  received  by  multitudes  who,  in  some  sense,  believe 
it.  The  motives  which  enforce  to  Christian  gratitude  and  obedience  are 
robbed  of  much  of  their  appropriate  power — while  appeals  from  the 
pulpit  to  the  unbelieving  are  impotent  to  alarm  and  to  win. 

Dr.  Thompson  was  wise  in  selecting  his  theme,  and  he  has  treated  it 
with  abundant  and  varied  power.  His  argument  is  clear,  his  illustra- 
tions are  felicitous,  his  appeals  are  earnest,  and  his  spirit  is  eminently 
conciliatory  and  Christian.  We  hope  to  give  a  full  analysis  and  review 
of  the  volume  in  our  next  number.  All  that  we  can  do  at  present  is 
confidently  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  work  which  deserves 
tlieir  attention,  and  which  ought  to  deceive  a  wide  circulation. 

Metcalf^u  Nature  and  Foundation  op  Moral  OsuoATioN.f — We 

•  Love  and  Penalty;  or,  Eternal  Punishment  consistent  with  the  Fatherhood 
of  God.  By  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
Church.    New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.     1860.    18mo.     pp.  858. 

j[  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature^  Foundation,  and  Extent  of  Moral  Obligation, 
involving  the  nature  of  duty,  of  holiness  and  of  sin.  Being  an  introdnctioo  to 
the  study  of  moral  science  in  all  its  branches,  inclnding  the  Legal,  Theological, 
and  GovernmentaL  By  David  Mktcalf.  Boston :  Croeby,  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co. 
1860.    pp.499. 
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aniKMiDced  this  Tolame  in  our  last  oumber,  and  are  now  bappj  to  see 
it  before  us.  It  is  a  rolume  unique  in  its  method,  bat  interesting  in 
its  argument,  and,  in  the  main,  so  fiur  as  we  hare  examined,  correct  in 
its  positions  and  conclusions.  The  subject  of  which  it  treats  has  been 
often  and  earnestly  canvaMcd  by  theological  and  ethical  pfailoeopbenw 
The  author  defends  what  he  calls  the  doctrine  of  Benerolent  Utility, 
the  doctrine  of  Cumberland,  the  Edwardses,  and  Dwight;  of  Aris- 
totle, Leibnitx,  and  Malebrancbe.  He  does  this  with  a  thoroughness  (^ 
analysis,  a  subtlety  of  discrimination,  and  an  unflinching  and  untiring 
pertinacity  of  argumentation,  which  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
The  circumstances  under  which  his  taste  for  speculatire  studies  was 
developed,  and  the  perseversnce  with  which  he  has  prosecuted  them, 
would  entitle  his  work  to  a  respectful  consideration,  if  its  intrinsic 
claims  to  attention  were  not  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  a  book  such  as 
sixty  years  ago  would  hare  been  the  theme  of  conversation  in  all  the 
parishes  of  New  England.  The  younger  Edwards  would  hare  scmti- 
ttized  every  line.  Hopkins,  and  Smalley,  and  Emmonft,  would  each  have 
perused  it  with  eager  interest.  Scores  of  essays  would  have  be«i 
written  upon  it  for  ai  many  ministers*  meetings. 

The  theme  is  jnst  as  interesting  now  as  it  ever  was,  and  its  applica- 
tions are,  if  possible,  more  varied  and  more  pressing  to  theoiogT,  to 
social  science,  and  to  common  life.  We  advise  oar  readers  to  buy  this 
book,  for  though  it  seerfts,  at  the  first  view,  to  be  a  simple  catechism, 
its  questionings  will  awaken  thought,  and  its  answers  remove  difficul- 
ties that  have  disturbed  many  minds. 

From  the  Preface  we  quote  a  single  paragraph  : 

**The  Dsmes  bj  which  doctrines  are  called  often  raise  a  prejudice  agaiwt 
them,  and  in  various  waja  cause  them  to  be  misunderstood,  and  for  these  reaaoas 
thej  become  obnoxiou*  to  the  popular  mind.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the 
name  of  a  doctrine  should  deeignate  its  true  character,  so  as  &iriy  to  distingoiih 
it  from  all  other  doctrines. 

**  That  which  we  regard  as  the  true  doctrine  on  the  nature  of  virtue  may  with 
propriety  be  de»ignated  the  doctrine  of  bentvoient  utilitv,  or  henevoUnt  reetUadi^ 
or  univerw^  bentvclenet.  Bj  these  terms  the  true  doctrine  is  parpo<selj  £»- 
tioguished,  1.  From  the  theory  that  mere  undesigned  utility  is  virtue :  2.  From  all 
the  theories  tliat  involve  wlfishness  as  an  element  of  virtue ;  S.  From  all  the 
forms  of  utilitarianism  which  discard  impartial,  universal,  and  dianterested  be- 
nevolence ;  4.  From  all  the  theories  which  deny  that  benevolence  inclodes  recd- 
tude  and  all  that  is  hdinefls ;  5.  From  all  the  theories  which  deny  that  utility  is 
an  element  in  the  foundation  of  obligation ;  6.  From  all  those  which  m^mfaMt 
that  holiness  is  an  end,  but  not  a  means ; — that  it  is  an  ultimate  end,  in  and  of 
itself^  having  no  end  ulterior  to  itself;  7.  And  from  the  notion  that  the  idea  of 
virtue  or  right  is  a  simnle  idea.** 
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The  book  may  be  obtained  of  the  author,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  who 
will  send  it  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  the  reception  of  **  a  one  dollar  bill  and 
twenty-five  cents  in  postage  stamps."  The  author's  name  was  incor- 
rectly printed  in  our  last  number. 

Difficulties  of  Arminian  Methodism.* — This  is  a  decidedly  warm 
attack  on  the  Methodist  polity,  doctrines  and  history,  in  which  there  is, 
we  dare  say,  a  great  deal  of  truth,  but  in  which  the  good  side  of 
Methodism  is  not  very  earnestly  exhibited.  As  long  as  certain  ultra 
forms  of  Old  School  Calvinism  shall  retain  their  influence,  we  believe 
it  is  preordained  of  God  that  they  should  be  oifset  and  balanced  by 
Arminian  Methodism.  We  can  scarcely  expect  the  author  of  this  vol- 
ume to  take  the  same  charitable  view  as  we  do  of  the  necessity  or 
utility  of  this  very  respectable  and  useful  denomination  of  Christians. 

McClelland  on  the  Canon  and  Interpretation  of  the  Holy 
ScRiPTURES.f — ^This  book  is  full  of  wit,  and,  if  possible,  more  full  of 
wisdom.  We  read  the  earlier  edition  with  great  interest  and  profit,  and 
are  pleased  to  see  that  it  is  now  much  enlarged,  and  issued  in  a  more 
attractive  form.  We  scarcely  know  a  book  that  is  better  fitted  to  be 
useful,  than  this.  We  agree  with  the  author  that  "the  Wrong-heads 
in  theology  are  still  a  numerous  generation ;''  but  we  think  they  would 
decrease  more  rapidly  if  this  lively  and  most  instructive  manual  were 
read  and  considered,  not  only  by  "junior  theological  students,"  but  by 
elder  theological  professors. 

Kurtz's  History  of  the  Old  Covbnant.J — A  brief  notice  of  this 

*  The  Difficulties  of  Arminian  Methodism :  a  series  of  Letters,  addressed  to 
Bishop  Simpson,  of  Pittsburgh.  By  Wilujlm  Anxan.  Fourtli  edition,  re- 
cently enlarged.  Philadelphia :  William  S.  and  Alfred  Martien.  1860.  12mo. 
pp.  896. 

f  A  Brief  Treatise  on  the  Canon  and  Interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures : 
for  the  special  benefit  of  Theological  Students ;  bat  intended  also  for  private 
Christians  in  general.  By  Alxxandkr  McClelland,  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick.  New  York:  Robert 
Garter  and  Brothers.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  836. 

i  History  of  the  Old  Covenant^  from  the  German  of  J.  II.  Kurtz,  D.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  Dorpat.  Vol.  1.  Translated,  annotated,  and  prefaced  by 
a  condensed  abstract  of  Kurtz^s  "  Bible  and  Astronomy.**  By  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Edkrshkiu,  Ph.  D.,  Author  of  "  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation ;"  Transktioa 
of  "  Chalybius's  Historical  Development  of  Speculative  Philosophy,**  etc.,  etc. 
Vol.  U  and  IIL  Translated  by  James  Martin,  B.  A.,  Nottingham.  Philadelphia : 
Lindsay  <fe  Blakiston.     1869.    pp.  610,  429,  682. 
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work  has  already  appeared  in  the  New  Eoglander,  yet  its  value  as  a 
coDtribation  to  Biblical  literature  warrants  us  in  calling  attention  to  it 
again,  and  pointing  out  somewhat  more  fully  its  scope  and  character. 

Dr.  Kurtz  is  a  Lutheran  and  an  honored  professor  of  theology  at  Dor- 
pat  He  is  a  critical  student  of  Old  Testament  History  and  Exegesis^ 
eminently  evangelical  in  sentiment,  and  orthodox  in  doctrine.  Al- 
ready has  he  become  widely  and  favorably  known  as  a  theological  and 
historical  writer.  Accustomed  to  read  the  Old  Testament  by  the  light 
of  the  New,  his  learning,  candor,  and  critical  acumen  render  his  expo- 
sitions of  Scripture  always  instructive,  and  often  highly  suggestire. 
His  discussions  are,  in  general,  thorough  and  exhaustive,  and  his 
conclusions  characterized  by  breadth  and  soundness.  If.  in  particu- 
lar instances,  they  fail  to  satisfy  the  critical  investigator,  they  are  at 
least  worthy  of  attention,  and  may  be  examined  with  profit.  It  is  the 
prerogative  of  no  interpreter  to  command  unirersal  assent 

The  dissertation  entitled  **The  Bible  and  Astronomy,''  which  filb 
a  hundred  and  thirty  psges  of  the  first  volume,  and  is  given  as  an 
appropriate  general  introduction  to  the  whole  work,  is  not  a  transUtioa 
of  the  distinct  treatise  of  Dr.  Kurtz  bearing  that  title,  but  ''a  condensed 
abstract  **  of  it ;  the  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  pages  of  the  original 
(4th  ed.,  Berlin,  1858)  being  here  condensed  into  the  number  above 
named,  yet,  we  are  informed,  without  the  omission  of  '^  any  one  im- 
portant part  or  argument,**  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  translating  the 
very  language  of  the  author. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  essay  to  harmonize  the  Bible  account  of 
Creation  and  of  man  with  the  results  of  Astronomy  and  Geology.  The 
discussion  is  comprehensive,  and,  for  the  most  part,  characterized  by 
ability  and  candor.  It  is  too  brief  to  be  altogether  satisfactory,  for  the 
subject  itself  is  too  difficult  to  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  so  narrow  a 
compas3.  This  may  be  a  fault  of  the  abridgment,  however,  and  not  of 
the  original  work. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  dissertation  opens  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  the  Biblical  account  of  creation ;  the  various  explanatory  hy- 
potheses which  have  been  advanced  are  touched  upon,  and  the  conclu- 
sion reached  that  it  was,  in  the  main,  communicated  by  divine  revela- 
tion in  some  form  of  prophetic  vision.  The  days  spoken  of  in  the  nai^ 
rative  are  regarded  as  ordinary  days  of  twenty-four  hours  eacL 
The  creative  work  of  the  several  days  is  passed  in  review,  as  also 
the  transactions  in  Eden,  with  tlie  nature  and  significance  of  the 
*' forbidden  tree*'  and  the   other  incidents  of  the  Fall.     The  anther 
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inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  earth,  in  its  primeval  state,  had  been 
the  abode  of  angels,  and  that  in  consequence  of  their  fall  a  state 
of  desolation  had  come  upon  it,  which  left  it  "  without  form  and 
void,"  as  it  is  described  in  the  opening  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 

And  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Creation  and  Fall,  he 
holds  that  the  earth  is  in  reality  '*  the  historical  center  of  the  universe, 
where  the  contest  between  guod  and  evil  was  to  take  place,  and  the  fate 
of  the  whole  world  to  be  decided."  If  some  of  the  views  expressed  on 
topics  which  lie  confessedly  almost  beyond  the  range  of  human  in- 
quiry, appear  sometimes  a  little  fanciful,  they  are  at  least  suggestive 
and  elevating,  and  not  less  improbable,  certainly,  than  much  that 
abounds  in  the  best  writers  on  these  and  kindred  topics. 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  points  of 
conflict  between  Astronomy  and  the  Bible,  and  the  modes  of  harmoni- 
zing them.    The  nature  of  the  conflict  is  stated  thus : 

"  Infidelity  has  always  made  the  doctrine  and  history  of  creation  a  main  point 
of  attack.  Deism  and  Pantheism,  whether  separately  or  unitedly,  have  here 
entered  the  lists  against  the  Bible.  More  particularly  has  Pantheism  controverted 
the  Biblical  doctrine  of  creation,  while  Deism  has  objected  to  the  Biblical  narro" 
tive  of  its  process.  Deists  profess  to  believe  in  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  and 
hence  controvert  only  the  claim  of  our  narrative  to  be  regarded  as  of  IHvine 
RevelcUion,  To  g^ve  a  substratum  for  their  opposition,  they  object  to  the  Bibli- 
cal account  of  creation,  and  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  self-contradictory,  that  it 
is  opposed  to  the  results  of  natural  science,  childish  and  absurd.^* 

Passing  the  Pantheistic  objection  to  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  creation 
(creation  out  of  nothing)  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  speculative  phil- 
osophy, the  author  addresses  himself  to  the  objections  brought  on  astro- 
nomical grounds  against  the  Biblical  account  of  creation ;  such  as  the 
creation  in  six  days,  the  creation  of  light  before  the  sun,  the  creation  of 
the  earth  before  the  sun  and  stars,  the  connection  of  the  earth  with  a 
planetary  system,  the  relative  insignificance  ascribed  to  sun,  moon  and 
stars,  as  compared  with  the  earth,  and  especially  the  seeming  incon- 
gruity of  such  a  transaction  as  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ,  on  so 
small  a  dot  in  his  universe  as  this  earth.  These  objections  he  meets  by 
admitting  the  facts  of  Astronomy,  and  showing  the  harmony  in  each 
case  between  these  facts  and  the  Biblical  statements  rightly  interpreted, 
maintaining  that  the  account  in  Genesis  is  an  account  of  the  refitting  of 
the  earth  for  the  abode  of  man,  not  a  history  of  its  original  formation 
and  development,  and  that  the  earth,  though  astronomically  occupying 
a  very  subordinate  place  in  the  universe,  is,  in  some  sense,  morally,  its 
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center,  and  the  appropriate  theater  of  tboee  great  redemptive  transa^ioiis 
on  which  depend  the  wel£are  of  all  created  moral  beings.  His  ex- 
planation9,  though  not  always  to  our  liking,  are,  in  the  main,  jadidoor, 
and  in  accordance  with  generally  reoeived  opinions  on  these  points. 

The  third  chapter  discusses  briefly  the  subject  of  **  Geology  and  the 
Bible,**  aiming  to  harmonize  their  respective  teachings,  not,  as  was  former- 
ly the  practice  with  many  theologians,  (and  is  still,  in  sucii  books  as  the 
*'  Answer  to  Hugh  Miller,**  noticed  on  another  page,)  by  denying  the  con- 
clusions of  Geology,  and  setting  it  down  as  a  delusion  and  a  lie ;  nor,  in 
accordance  with  another  hypothesis  extensiTely  advocated  both  among 
geologists  and  theologians,  by  maintaining  the  identity  of  the  Biblical  days 
with  the  successive  periods  of  geological  development ;  but,  in  general,by 
endeavoring  to  show  that  the  two  records  are  not  identical,  aad,  hence, 
do  not  admit  of  comparison  with  each  other ;  that  the  Bible  gives  no 
account  of  the  process  of  original  creation,  or  of  the  pre-Adamic  history 
of  the  earth,  but  only  of  a  restoration  of  the  globe  in  six  literal  days, 
from  a  state  of  temporary  desolation  in  which  it  had  been  overwhelmed, 
and  of  the  new  creation  of  such  plants  and  animals  as  were  to  be 
cotemporary  with  man  on  the  earth.  On  this  hypothesis,  the  facts  of 
Geology  are  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Mosaic  record,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  no  ground  of  conflict  between  them.  The  argument  is 
chiefly  directed  to  the  support  of  this  view,  and  against  the  second,  or 
more  prevalent,  of  the  hypotheses  just  named.  It  is  conducted  with 
fairness,  though  with  abundant  indications  that  the  author*s  standpoint 
is  rather  on  the  side  of  theology  than  of  science.  Had  he  been  master 
of  all  the  UiCtA  in  the  case,  his  essay  would  have  been  more  satk&clory 
on  certain  points  to  men  of  science,  and  he  would  doubtless  not  have 
been  betrayed  into  some  crudities  of  opinion,  which  certainly  add 
nothing  to  the  force  of  bis  reasoning. 

In  tlie  history  of  the  Old  Covenant,  which  constitutes  the  great  body 
of  the  work,  the  author*s  aim  is  to  exhibit  that  covenant  aa  part  of  the 
great  redemptive  system  which  had  its  culmination  in  the  incarnation  of 
God  in  Christ — the  great  central  point  of  all  human  history.  This 
covenant  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  peculiar  relation  which  God  sustained 
to  the  Jewish  people,  its  history  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  that  people, 
especially  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  Moses.  A  review  of  the  lead- 
ing events  in  the  preceding  history  of  the  world,  forms  a  necessary  intro- 
duction to  the  main  subject.  The  work  is  virtually,  indeed,  a  critic^ 
Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  The  various  questions  involved  in 
this  history  are  discussed  with  much  learning  and  ability,  and  the  lite- 
rature of  the  subject  is  so  fully  brought  to  view,  and  the  opinions  of 
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others  so  carefully  stated,  that  every  student  of  the  Bible  will  find  these 
volumes  of  great  service  in  his  investigations,  even  where  he  cannot 
adopt  fully  the  author's  conclusions.  As  an  interpreter,  Dr.  Kurtz  is,  in 
the  main,  sound  and  suggestive ;  but  he  is  sometimes  fanciful ;  and  as 
no  interpreter  is  infallible,  we  commend  this  work,  not  as  an  infallible 
guide,  but  as,  at  least,  furnishing  rich  materials  for  thought,  and  offering 
important  assistance  towards  a  right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  general  plan  and  scope  of  the  work  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extract,  in  which  are  defined  the  leading  periods  into  which 
the  history  naturally  resolves  itself. 

**  The  history  of  the  Old  Covenant  passes  from  its  commencement  to  its  termi- 
nation, through  iix  stages.  In  the  first  stage  it  is  only  a  Familt-bistort. 
During  that  period  we  are  successively  made  acquainted  with  each  of  the  three 
patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  The  twelve  sons  of  the  latter  form  the 
basis  of  the  national  development.  In  the  second  stage,  these  ivnthe  tribes  grow 
into  a  P£OPLi,  which,  under  Moies^  attains  independence  and  receives  its  laws  and 
-worship.  Under  Joshua  it  conquers  its  country,  while,  during  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  the  corenant  is  to  be  further  developed  on  the  basis  of  what  had  already 
been  obtained.  The  third  stage  commences  with  the  institution  of  Rotaltt. 
By  the  side  of  the  royal  office,  and  as  a  counterpoise  and  corrective  to  it,  the 
prophetical  ofp.ee  is  instituted,  which  is  no  longer  confined  to  isolated  appearances, 
but  remains  a  continuous  ifiMtUtUion,  The  separation  of  the  one  commonwealth 
into  two  monarchies,  divides  this  period  into  two  sections.  The  fourth  stage 
comprises  the  exile  and  return.  Prophetism  survives  the  catastrophe  of  the 
exile,  so  as  to  rearrange  and  revive  the  relations  of  the  people  who  returned  to 
their  country,  and  to  open  the  way  for  a  further  development  The  fifth  stage, 
or  the  titne  of  expectatioH,  commences  with  the  cessation  of  prophecy,  and  is  in- 
tended to  prepare  a  place  for  that  salvation  which  is  now  to  be  immediately  ex- 
pected. Lastly,  the  sixth  stage  comprises  the  time  of  the  fulfillment,  when 
salvation  is  to  be  exhibited  in  Christ.  The  covenant  people  reject  the  salvation 
so  presented,  the  old  covenant  terminates  in  judgment  against  the  covenant 
people,  but  prophecy  still  holds  out  to  them  hopes  and  prospects  in  the  future." 

Hengstenbkrg's  Commentary  on  EccLBsiA8TES.*-7-We  have  in  this 
work  a  new  volume  in  the  series  of  translations  from  the  German  writers, 
which  are  being  issued  in  Philadelphia.  The  influence  of  them  all 
upon  our  biblical  and  theological  science  in  this  country  must  be  for 
good,  for,  while  we  are  as  yet  pretty  well  protected  against  the  pecu- 
liar isms  and  looseness  of  views,  that  are  sometimes  found  in  that  land 

•  A  Commentary  on  EeclenasteSy  with  other  Treatises,  By  E.  W.  Hengstkn- 
BEBQ,  D.  D ,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin.  Transited  from  the  German  by 
D.  W.  Simon.    Philadelphia :  Smith,  English  k  Co.     1860.     8va    pp.  488. 
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of  tchoUn,  we  Are  rerj  greMly  in  need  of  the  working  in  of  tbor 
ihoroagbnett  upon  our  so  frequent  luperficUlity,  and  we  cannot  but  be 
awakened  to  new  enthutiasm  and  earnestness  bj  every  new  exhibhiOB 
of  their  derotion  to  and  progress  in  learning.  Of  the  present  ComiMs- 
tary,  which  is  very  full  and  displays  the  author's  usual  power,  it  is 
scarcely  needful  to  speak  at  length,  since  everything  from  the  pen  of 
Hengstenberg  in  the  line  of  sacred  criticism  and  literature  is  worthy  of 
high  regard,  and  is  sure  to  receive  it  here  among  us,  as  much  if  soi 
more  than  in  his  own  country.  We  would  therefore  simply  give  the 
Announcement  to  our  readers  that  the  volume  is  published,  and  thttit 
contains — besides  the  extended  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes — some  intro- 
ductory lectures  or  treatises  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  on  the  Book  of 
Job,  on  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  on  the  Sacrifices  of  Holy  Scripture,  sod  on 
the  Jews  ackl  the  Christian  Church. 

BURR0WE8*8    COMMKNTART    OH   THE    SoKO    OF  SoLOMOK.* — Dr.  Bv- 

rowes  has  given  us  a  work  which  is  rather  of  a  popular  than  of  a  poielj 
s(*holAstic  character,  but  one  which  may  be  read  with  much  interest,  ti 
unfolding  the  design  and  the  beauties  of  the  Song  of  Songs.    Be  begins 
with  a  long  and  well-written  introduction,  in  which  he  examines  tbe 
character  of  the  Song,  and  brings  forward  the  strong  proofs,  which  shoT 
that  it  should  receive  an  allegorical  interpretation.     For  the  full  un- 
derstanding of  its  meaning,  however,  and  the  highest  appreciation  of  its 
expressions  of  love,  he  thinks  that  the  soul  must  have  made  grest  pro- 
gress in  the  Christian  life.     Into  the  hands  of  such  souls,  espediUjr 
does  **  the  Holy  Spirit  give  this  special  scroll  written  full  of  the  char- 
acters of  love,  and  whispers  to  them  that  they  can  never  do  wrong  in 
speaking  of  Jesus  in  these  terms."     It  becomes  the  **  manual  of  the  sd- 
vanced  Christian,"  and  as  such  is  to  be  read  and  enjoyed  the  more  u 
we  go  farther  and  farther  forward  on  our  way.     He  regards  the  Song 
as  consisting  of  three  distinct  parts,  which,  severally,  exhibit  "the  way 
in  which  the  soul  that  longs  for  the  manifestation  of  the  love  of  Chriit 
is  led  on  to  the  gratification  of  that  desire;  the  motives  by  which  the 
Lord  would  allure  such  a  soul  away  from  the  present  world ;  and  the 
effect  produced  on  the  heart  of  the  saint  by  these  manifestations  of  lore 
and  these  motives,"     A  translation  of  the  Song  is  given  and  also  a  reiy 

•  A  Commentary  on  th4  Song  of  Solomon,  By  Gioaoa  BcMOWis,  D.D. 
Second  edition,  revised.  Pbiladelpbis :  William  S.  and  Alfred  Mtrtieo.  1^- 
12  mo.     pp.  454. 
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full  analysis  of  it,  verse  by  verse.  Upon  this  follows  the  Commentary 
itself,  which  contains  evidence  that  the  author  has  himself  endeavored 
to  enter  into  the  true  idea  and  spirit  of  the  poem.  His  suggestions  will, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  help  others  toward  the  same  end,  and  may  be 
as  quickening  to  the  religious  life  as  the  author  desires  and  hopes. 

Hendkrson's  Commentary  on  thb  Minor  Prophets.* — ^The  short 
biographical  sketch,  which  Professor  Barrows  has  prefixed  to  this  Amer^ 
ican  edition  of  Henderson's  Commentary,  must  impress  all  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  author's  writings  with  his  abundant  qualifica- 
tions for  the  labor  which  he  took  upon  himself,  in  translating  and  ex- 
plaining the  books  of  the  Minor  Prophets.  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
mind  which  acquired  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  with  remark- 
able ease,  while  the  circumstances,  employments  and  aims  of  his  life 
were  such  as  to  open  before  him  a  wide  field  for  such  acquisition.  For 
twenty  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  Bible  Soci- 
eties, and,  in  connection  with  this  work,  he  employed  much  of  his  en- 
ergy in  the  department  of  oriental  literature.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  received  almost  immediately  a  theological  professorship,  the 
duties  of  which  office,  in  one  place  or  another,  he  discharged  with  dis- 
tinguished ability,  success  and  reputation,  during  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  His  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  were  the  result  of 
this  long  continued  study  and  preparation;  the  result  of  his  most  mature 
scholarship  and  his  most  extended  investigation.  We  are,  therefore, 
fiure,  at  the  first,  from  what  we  learn  of  the  man,  that  they  must  be 
what  we  find  on  examination  they  are,  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
biblical  knowledge.  The  translation  seems  to  be  made  with  much 
care,  while  the  notes,  though  not  very  extensive,  bear  evidence  of  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  questions  discussed.  The  books 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  our  English  version,  and  each  one  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  brief  account  of  the  author,  his  times,  style,  <fec.,  and  the 
course  of  thought  in  each  chapter  and  section  is  set  forth  in  a  few  words. 
Be  explains  his  principles  of  interpretation  at  the  outset  of  his  preface, 
which  he  endeavors  to  carry  out  fully,  as  we  see  in  the  progress  of  the 
work;  being  an  earnest   believer  in  the  inspiration  of  these  writers, 

*  lite  Book  of  the  Twelve  Minor  PropheU.  Translated  from  the  original 
Hebrew;  with  a  Commentary,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Exegetical.  Bj  E. 
Henderson,  D.  D.,  with  a  Biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  by  K  P.  Barrows, 
Hitchcock  Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Andover :  Warren  F. 
Draper.     1860.    8to.    pp.  458.    Price  |8. 
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and  disposed  to  look  with  no  verj  great  £s?or  on  those  who  would  ex- 
plain away,  as  a  fable  or  moral  fiction,  what6?er  may  teem  to  thea 
improbable  or  unworthy  of  belief  A  single  quotation  from  his  pre£M» 
may  not  be  ouV  of  place  in  closing  this  notice  of  the  work.  **  In  no  »- 
stance,"  lie  says,  ^  has  the  theory  of  a  double  sense  been  permitted 
to  exert  an  influence  on  the  author's  expositions.  He  is  firrolj  con- 
Tinced  that  the  more  this  theory  is  impartially  examined,  tike  more  it 
will  be  found  that  it  goes  to  unsettle  the  foundations  of  Divine  Truth, 
unhinge  the  mind  of  ths  biblical  student,  invite  the  sneer  and  ridicule 
of  unbelievers,  and  open  the  door  to  the  extravagant  vagaries  of  a  wild 
and  unbridled  imaginatioD.** 

Stuart's  Commkntart  om  thc  £pi8tls  to  thb  Hebrkwb.* — The 
Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Hebrews,  by  Pro- 
ftMor  Stuart,  are  probably  the  best  specimens  of  really  scholarly  works 
in  this  department,  which  have  ever  been  published  in  this  country- 
Delitzjch,  the  recent  German  writer  on  this  epistle,  speaks  of  the  one 
now  before  us  as  rivaling  the  efforts  of  bis  own  countryn>en,  and  we  find 
both  of  them  mentionetl  with  respect  by  many  of  the  foreign  scholars* 
Among  ourselves  they  have  been  well  known  for  nearly  a  generation, 
and  they  are  valuable  to  us  now  not  only  in  themselves,  but  as  remind- 
ing us  so  distinctly  of  the  learning  and  enthusiasm  which  gave  ih^ 
author  a  powerful  and  inspiring  influence  over  his  pupils,  and  through 
which  he  accomplished  more  for  the  advancement  of  biblical  criticism 
in  our  part  of  tlie  world,  than  any  other  man  ever  has  done  as  yet,  and 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  ever  will.  Professor  Robbins  has  rendered 
a  good  service  to  our  students  of  theology,  by  preparing  this  new  edition 
of  these  two  Commentaries,  and  we  hope  that  both  he  aiKl  the  pub- 
lishers will  find  the  surest  evidence  that  their  labors  are  appreciated. 

Messianic  Prophecy  akd  the  Life  or  CnniST-f — This  unpretend- 
ing volume  strikes  us  as  being  one  which  may  be  quite  useful  to  a  laige 
class  of  Christian  people.     The  design  of  the  author  is,  in  his  own  Ian- 


•  A  Commentary  on  the  EpittU  to  the  ffebmot.  By  Moses  Stuart,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  Edited  and 
revised  by  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  Professor  In  Hiddlebury  College.  Fourth  edition. 
Andover :  Warren  F.  Draper.     1860.     12mo.  pp.  675.    Price  $1.75. 

t  Me$9ianic  Prophecy  and  the  Life  of  Chritt.  By  William  S.  Kehmedt. 
Second  edition.  Andover :  Warren  F.  Draper.    1860.   12mo.    pp.  484.  Price  |1. 
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guage,  '*  to  present,  in  popular  form,  tbe  Messianic  Prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testanftent  in  their  chronological  order,  and  the  Life  of  Jesus  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  best  harmony  of  the  Gospels."     This  he  has 
done  in  a  simple  style  and  with  a  careful  division  of  both  sections  of 
the  work  into  periods,  so  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  set  before  the  reader 
in  a  clearer  light  the  various  prophecies,  which,  being  brought  into  their 
proper  relations  as  to  time  and  subject,  produce  their  combined  effect  upon 
the  mind,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  gives  the  events  in  the  life  of  our 
8aviour  in  their  historical  order,  with  only  enough  of  explanation  to  show 
their  connection  and  progress.     He  has  thus  had  the  good  sense  to  leave 
the  Scripture  declarations  and  record  to  make  their  own  full  and  best  im- 
pression, without  falling  into  the  common  error  of  writing  overmuch 
and  round  about  tbe  subject,  and  really  obscuring  it  by  the  display  of  his 
powel^8  of  composition.     Now  most  persons,  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
read  the  Bible  "  in  course,"  as  we  sayt  and  with  a  conscientious  appor- 
tionment of  so  many  chapters  to  each  day,  but  with  very  little  of  care- 
ful examination  as  to  the  bearing  of  one  part  upon  another,  or  of  dis- 
tinct and  thorough  understanding  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  in  its  succession 
of  events  and  its  fulfillment  of  particular  prophecies.     How  much  would 
such  persons  be  benefited  oftentimes  by  the  use  of  a  work  like  the 
present;  which  aids  the  mind  to  an  easy  attainment  of  what  it  should 
desire,  and  which  is  so  brief  and  simple  in  itself  as  to  be  readily  used  by 
nny  one.     And  when  we  say  such  persons,  we  should  scarcely  venture 
to  determine  how  many  could  be  excepted  from  the  number  ; — perhaps 
one  in  fifty — perhaps  one  in  five  hundred. 

Morning  Hours  in  Patmos .• — The  idea  of  this  book  was  conceived 
during  the  hours  of  a  morning  sail  on  the  ^gean  Sea,  along  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Rhodes  to  Patmos.  The  author,  with 
his  Bible  open  before  him,  and  the  rocky  island,  the  scene  of  apoca- 
lyptic visions,  in  full  view,  could  hardly  fail  to  read  the  opening  chapter 
of  the  Revelation  of  John,  with  new  and  peculiar  interest.  He  had 
already  visited  Smyrna,  and  the  sites  of  Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis, 
Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea ;  and  among  their  ruins  read  and  re-read  the 
several  letters  to  the  '*  Seven  Churches  which  are  in  Asia."  He  has  not 
attempted  to  make  a  book  of  travels,  or  a  book  for  scholars ;  but  to  give 
to   those  who  have  not  been  favored    with    opportunities  of  Eastern 

*  Morning  Houn  in  Patmos:  The  opening  Virion  o!  the  Apocaljpse,  and 
Ohrigt^s  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  By  A.  C.  Thompsox.  Boston : 
Gould  &  Lincoln.     1860.     12mo.    pp.268. 
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travel,  some  detcripUom  of  the  pratent  appearance  of  these  memo- 
rable localities,  and  to  convey,  if  possible,  tome  idea  of  the  new 
and  vivid  impretisions  he  gained  as  he  studied  the  latest  of  the  inspired 
prophecies  amid  the  very  scenes  where  it  was  communicated  to  the 
Apostle  who  was  commanded  to  write  the  "  things  which  are,  and  the 
things  which  shall  be  hereafter.'* 

Hackctt's  iLLUsraATiOKS  or  Soripturi.* — This  is  a  new  edition  of 
a  work  which  has  been  for  several  years  favorably  known  to  the  pabBc. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  book,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  it  presents  a  popular  and  a  reliable  account,  by  one 
of  the  best  biblical  scholars  in  the  country,  who  has  himself  been  in 
Palestine,  of  such  Eastern  habits  and  customs  as  will  serve  to  make  the 
Scriptural  narratives  better  understood.  The  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
several  chapters  are  as  follows:— >I.  Methods  of  traveling  in  Palestine. 
IL  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  People.  III.  Climate,  Soil  and  Pro- 
ductions. IV.  Agriculture,  its  operations  and  implements.  V.  Geo- 
graphical accuracy  of  the  Bible.  VI.  Jewish  opinions  and  usages. 
VIL  Jerusalem  and  its  environs.  VIIL  Sketches  of  particular  places 
and  towns  in  Palestine. 

It  ought  to  be  stated,  to  the  credit  of  the  publishers,  that  though  the 
work  wa^  stereotyped,  they  have  allowed  the  author  to  make  very 
extensive  changes  in  this  edition,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  page  which 
does  not  show  traces  of  the  results  of  a  second  visit  which  he  has  made 
to  some  of  the  localities  of  the  Bible. 

The  C0NFI88ION8  OF  St.  AuGC8TiN».f — ^The  translation  of  the  im- 
mortal "  Confessions,^  which  Professor  Sbedd  has  edited,  was  published 
long  ago  by  an  unknown  author,  but  is  so  faithful  that  it  required  little 
mending.  No  otlier  English  translation  can  rival  it  in  fidelity  and  spirit 
The  present  edition  is  enriched  by  an  introduction  which  exhibits,  with 
Professor  Sbedd's  well  known  force  and  felicity  of  style,  some  leading 
characteristics  of  this,  to  the  majority  of  readers,  most  interesting 
of  the  voluminous  writings  of  the  great  North  African  Father,  whoM 

•  Jllustration*  of  Scripturt :  Suggested  by  a  tonr  through  the  Holy  Land.  By 
Horatio  B.  Hackrtt,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Litersture  in  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution.  New  and  RoTised  edition.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincohi. 
1860.     12mo.    pp.  S52. 

f  The  Confessions  of  SU  Av^ustine,  Edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  Wiuxui 
O.  T.  Shedd.    Andover:  W.  F.  Draper.     1860.    Price  |1. 
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speculative  and  dialectic  power,  coupled  with  his  living  experience  of  the 
Gospel,  have  made  him  the  most  influential  of  the  first  Apostolic  Christ- 
ian teachers.  In  this  little  work  the  renowned  theologian  unbosoms 
himself  without  reserve  and  carries  us  along  the  stream  of  his  spiritual 
life,  through  its  turbid  flow  in  mazes  of  error  and  vice,  until  it  attains  to 
calm  under  the  sunlight  of  Obristiau  faith.  We  commend  this  hand- 
some edition  of  his  work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  turn  from  the  "  sensation  "  preachers  of  the  day  to  the  writings 
of  a  man  whose  depth  of  thought  and  strength  of  emotion  are  answer- 
able to  the  ardor  and  vehemence  of  his  manner. 

Baxter's  Rbformbd  Pastor.* — We  are  glad  to  see,  in  a  new  dress, 
a  sterling  treatise  of  that  one  among  the  Puritan  Divines  who  is  the 
best  loved  of  them  all.  We  rejoice  that  the  glowing,  searching,  honest, 
and  eloquent  Baxter  continues  to  preach  so  long  after  his  voice  has 
been  hushed  and  his  faithful  soul,  so  tossed  by  the  conflicts  of  a  stormy 
age,  has  entered  on  its  rest.  The  Reformed  Pastor  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  his  works  and  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  books  upon  the 
duties  of  a  Pastor  to  be  found  in  our  language.  We  are  reluctant  to 
characterize  the  style  of  Baxter  as  verbose;  we  should  rather  describe 
it  as  copious.  His  sentences  flow  out  of  a  seemingly  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  thought  and  emotion.  He  cannot  leave  his  hearer  uncon- 
vinced, but  plies  every  motive  and  brings  forward  with  untiring  ardor 
every  consideration  that  is  fitted  to  persuade.  His  pages  abound  in 
terse,  telling  words,  and  in  phrases  which  strike  into  the  heart.  The 
Keformed  Pastor,  besides  the  excellent  su^estions  and  forcible  expos- 
tulations relative  to  the  Minister's  oflSce  which  it  presents  with  apostolic 
fervor,  furnishes  an  incidental  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  English 
clergy  in  his  times,  and  contains  otherj^historical  matter  of  no  incon- 
siderable value.  The  faults  to  which  the  clerical  profession  are  liable  at 
the  present  day,  as  well  as  formerly,  are  exposed  and  chastised  with 
point  and  plainness,  though  by  the  hand  of  a  friend.  The  edition  be- 
fore us  is  not  mutilated,  as  Baxter's  works  have  too  much  be<in,  but  is 
complete,  and  in  fair  type.  In  a  prefatory  extract  from  John  Angel 
James,  that  successful  preacher  says,  "  I  have  made,  next  to  the  Bible, 
Baxter's  Reformed  Pastor  my  rule  as  regards  the  object  of  my  ministry." 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  c^n  read  this  time  honored  treatise  without 
being  greatly  quickened  and  otherwise  aided  in  his  pastoral  work. 

•  The  Reformed  Pastor,  showing  the  nature  of  the  Pastoral  work,  Ac.  By 
the  Rev.  Richabd  Baxter.    New  York :  Carter  A  Brothers.    1860. 
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Lbssovs  at  TBI  Csoes.* — ^Tbe  eDcooragiog  And  dteerful  sfMrit  with 
which  the  aathor  of  this  book  writes  of  the  doties  And  pririleges  of  the 
ChmtiAn  belierer,  hA$  connnended  these  Lessons  to  qa.  We  cannot 
better  give  a  conception  of  his  style  thAn  bj  tnmsferring  one  or  two 
brief  passages,  which  most  of  coarse  suffer  by  being  rend  oat  of  thev 
connoction.  The  Author  speaks  of  the  ^  weAllh  of  belierers,**  and  thai 
sams  np  his  discoarse : 

**See  how  all  thinfrs  sre  theirs.  See  how  all  things  are  bringing  tribntarr 
oflerinfc«  to  their  feet.  See  how  all  things,  and  all  ereotii,  and  all  mee,  and  all 
eternity  are  their  ministering  senrants.  ETerything  Is  foUUling  the  desires  of 
their  bearta.  Ererjthing  is  working  for  that  which  is  their  pleasore.  *  •  •  » 
Ererrthing  is  caltnring  the  Tintage  which  thej  shall  plack  in  hearen.  Ererj- 
thing is  making  readj  the  clusters  and  the  cap  for  their  banquet  in  the  Father^ 
Kingdom.  Ererything  is  preparing  them  for  their  inheritance;  and  their  in- 
heritance for  them.  •  •  •  •  Such  is  the  wealth  of  those  who  are  ChrisTs. 
It  is  wealth  without  computation —^without  limit  and  without  exhaustion.  It  is 
theirs  by  covenant;  theirs  by  oath;  theirs  to-day;  and  theirs  forerer.  It  is 
theirs,  for  they  are  Christ*s.  It  is  theirs,  for  they  are  the  fruits  of  his  snilering» 
the  travail  of  hi«  soul,  and  the  children  of  his  lore.  It  is  theirs,  for  it  is  his.  It 
is  theirs,  for  they  and  he  are  one ;  they  in  him  and  he  in  them.**    p.  16S. 

Tlie  book  is  highly  commeDded  as  a  derotioDA]  work,  in  an  intro- 
duction by  Rev.  George  W.  BUgden,  D.  D.,  of  Boston. 

Mv  Saviour,  t — ^The  Messrs.  Carter  hAve  republished  a  derotional 
work,  prepsred  by  the  Rev.  John  East,  of  Engtand,  which  some  yesn 
Ago  WAS  deservedly  very  popular  in  this  country.  It  consists  of  re- 
ligious meditations,  of  grost  bcAuty,  in  prose  and  verse,  upon  aII  the 
name9  And  titles — more  thAn  fifty  in  number — which  Are  ascribed  in  the 
Bible  to  the  Saviour.  We  remember  the  book,  with  great  pleasure,  ss 
rich  in  thought  and  the  expressions  of  the  most  devoted  devotional  feel- 
ing. We  will  mention  a  few  of  the  titles  which  serve  as  themes  for 
these  mediutions:  CouMellor^  Friend,  Gift  of  Goiy  Head^  Hami^ 
Light,  Refiner,  Rock,  Ro$e,  Shepherd,  Shield,  Sun,  Wandefful. 

•  Ltuon*  at  the  CroiM :  or,  Spiritual  Truths  Cuniliariy  exhibited  in  their  rela- 
tions to  ChrUt.  By  Samcel  Hopkins.  With  an  introduction  by  Rcr.  George 
W.  Dlagden,  D.  D.     Boston:  Gould  A  LincoUi.     18vo.     1860.     pp.  274. 

f  My  Satiow :  or  Devotion «1  Meditations  in  Prose  and  Verse,  on  the  Names 
and  Titles  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  By  the  Rer.  John  East,  A.  M.,  Rector  of 
Croscombc,  Somerset,  England.  New  York:  R.  CarUr  &  Brothers.  18mo. 
pp.  252. 
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The  Signet  Ring,  and  other  Gems.* — Some  years  ago  a  little  book, 
^  The  Signet  Ring/'  notwithstanding  its  rather  unpromising  title,  gained 
considerable  popularity  among  the  lovers  of  choice  morceaux  of  devo- 
tional literature.  Nothing  was  known  about  its  author,  but  the  book 
was  supposed  to  bear  unmistakable  piarks  of  German  origin.  It  now 
appears  that  it  was  written  in  Holland,  by  a  Mr.  DeLiefde,  a  Dutch 
pastor.  Messrs.  Gould  <fe  Lincoln  of  Boston  have  procured  translations 
of  two  other  works  of  the  same  author,  and  now  give  all  three  to  the 
public  in  this  single  volume.  The  two  new  works  are  "  The  Inheritance, 
and  the  Way  to  obtain  it,"  and  "The  Shipwrecked  Traveler."  They  are 
both  charming  little  allegories,  and  illustrate  in  the  happiest  and  most 
engaging  manner  the  nature  of  true  religious  faith.  There  is  a  simplicity 
and  freshness  about  each  story,  and  withal  a  slightly  foreign  cast,  thai 
is  exceedingly  attractive  ;  while  the  most  important  doctrinal  truths  are 
taught  with  a  clearness  that  will  not  allow  any  reader  to  mistake  with 
regard  to  them. 

•  Mid-day  Thoughts  for  the  Weary,  f — This  is  a  24mo.,  made  up  of 
short  extracts  from  the  writings  of  good  men  of  various  ages,  countries^ 
and  habits  of  mind,  on  topics  of  enduring  interest  to  all  devout  Christ- 
ians. It  is  recommended  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  D.  D.,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  James  Munroe  A  Co.  of  Boston. 

Wise's  Vindication  of  New  England  Churches.  J — The  Congre- 
gational B.»ard  of  Publication  have  republished  two  tracts  of  Rev.  John 
Wise,  which  were  originally  published  in  1710  and  1717.  Their  titles 
are — ^*  A  Vindication  of  the  Government  of  New  England  Churches," 
and  "  The  Churches'  Quarrel  Espoused."  For  a  long  time  copies  of 
them  have  been  very  rare,  and  only  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  the 
lovers  of  old  books.  Few  works  in  the  early  history  of  New  England 
had  a  more  decided  and  enduring  influence. 

The  occasion  of  their  publication,  according  to  Rev.  Joseph  Clark, 

*77«tf  Signet  Ring^  and  other  Gems,  From  the  Dutch  of  the  Rev.  J.  Dk 
LiBPOB.     Boston:  Gould  <&  Lincoln.     1860.     18mo.    pp.362. 

f  Mid-dag  Thoughts  for  the  Weary.  Boston :  James  Muuroe  ii  Co.  1860. 
24ino.     pp.  142. 

X  A  Vtfidication  of  the   Government  of  Neto  England  Churches,    And   The 
Chnrchee*   Quarrel  Espoused:  or,   A   Reply  to   Certain  Proposals,     By  JoBir 
Wise,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  Ipswich.    Fourth  edition.  •  Boston  Congre- 
gational Board  of  Publication.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  246. 
VOL.  XVIIL  70 
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D.  D.,  was  as  follows.    We  give  the  Acooimt  BobsUBtuilIj  in  his  own 
language,  aa  we  find  it  in  the  Introduction. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Association  of  ministers^  held  NoTember 
6th,  1705«  sixteen  ^Proposals,"  which  had  preriottsly  been  drawn  np 
bj  a  conamittee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  were  ^  read  and  asaeoted 
to,*  and  were  put  forth  for  the  eonaideration  and  assent  of  ^  the  sereral 
associated  ministers  in  the  several  parts  of  the  country."  These  ^  Pro- 
posals,** though  couched  in  plausible  terms,  and  embodying  some  nse- 
fill  hints,  were  of  a  revolutionary  character,  subversive  of  the  Cambridge 
Platform,  the  then  recognized  ^constitution"  of  the  churches.  They 
aimed  ^(rfi  to  give  the  ministerial  meetings,  which  were  then  coming 
into  popular  favor,  an  ecclesiastical  character,  by  bringing  before  them 
business  peKinent  only  to  the  churches.  Second^  to  run  these  associa- 
tions, thus  ecclesiasticised  and  enlarged  by  a  lay  delegation,  into  standing 
councils,  whose  decisions  in  all  ordinary  cases  should  be  ^'  final  and  de- 
cisive.** At  the  present  day  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  can  wdl 
appreciate  the  alarm  that  was  occasioned  by  these  '^  Proposals,**  whidi 
were  then  considered  to  be  a  very  serious  encroachment  on  the  right  of. 
the  churches  to  control  themselves.  In  defense  of  the  ^  old  way^"  Mr. 
Wise  put  forth  his  tract,  ''  The  Churches*  Quarrel  Espoused  ;**  a  satire, 
in  which  he  arraigns  the  "  Proposals  **  in  the  form  of  a  trial  for  treason, 
and  finds  them  severally  guilty,  and  condemns  them  to  death.  So  soc> 
cessful  was  he,  that  not  only  was  the  whole  project  exploded^  but  it 
served  to  recall  the  churches  to  the  first  principles  of  Congregational- 
ism and  to  reseat  them  on  their  ancient  Platform  more  firmly  than  ever 
before.  In  Connecticut,  however,  the  "  Proposals,"  after  being  shorn 
of  their  most  objectionable  features,  resulted  in  the  Consociation  system 
which  now  prevails  in  the  state.  Mr.  Wise,  thus  encouraged  by  his  suc- 
cess in  the  defense  of  invaded  rights,  then  gave  to  the  public,  in  171 7,  in 
another  tract,  **  A  Vindication  of  the  New  England  Churches.**  This 
production,  ^as  remarkable  for  tough  logic  as  the  other  is  for  keen 
satire,**  came  soon  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority.  It  was  not  long,  too,  before  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Wise^ 
arguments,  in  defense  of  democracy  in  Congregational  churches,  were 
quite  as  available  for  democracy  in  the  state,  and  the  book  became  a 
political  text-book.    Dr.  Clark  says : 

**  Some  of  the  most  glittering  sentences  in  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Ameri- 
can Independenos  are  almost  literal  quotations  from  this  essaj.  And  it  is  a  «g> 
niftesnt  faet,  that  in  1772,  only  four  years  before  that  declaration  wai  made,  a 
large  edition  of  both  these  tracts  was  published  by  subscription  in  one  duodechno 
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volume.  The  suspicion  which  this  fact  alone  suggests,  that  it  was  used  as  a 
political  text-book  in  the  great  struggle  for  freedom  then  opening  in  earnest,  is 
fdlly  confirmed  by  the  list  of  subscribers*  names  printed  at  the  end,  with  the 
number  of  copies  annexed.  Distinguished  laymen  in  all  parts  of  New  England, 
who  were  soon' to  be  heralded  to  the  world  as  heroes  in  that  struggle,  are  on  that 
Ikt  for  six,  twelve,  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  and  two  of  them  for  a  hundred  copies 
eachr 

In  the  present  edition  this  interesting  "list'*  of  subscribers  is  repub 
lisbed. 

Professor  Gibson's  History  of  thb  Revival  in  IrblandJ*' — Thi* 
very  valuable  and  interesting  work  by  Prof.  Gibson  has  now  been  be- 
fore the  public  since  July  last,  and  we  regret  that  the  crowded  pages 
of  the  New  Englander  for  August  prevented  us  from  giving  an  account 
of  it  at  that  time.  It  is  a  book  which  deserves  the  careful  attention  of 
all  American  Christians.  We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that;  such  a 
history  of  the  remarkable  revival  in  Ireland  has  been  prepared  by  one 
who  is  in  every  way  so  well  qualified  for  the  task.  The  author  is  the 
Professor  of  Christian  Ethics  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  He  has  been 
moderator  of  the  Irish  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian,  Church  •,. 
and  during  the  Great  Awakening  of  1858,  he  was  present  in  this  coun- 
try,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  work  of  grace  which  w^ 
then  going  on  among  us.  The  history  bears  the  marks  of  having  been 
prepared  with  great  care.  Prof.  Gibson  assures  us  that  he  had  peculiar 
facilities  for  obtaining  the  information  he  wished,  and  it  is  very  appar- 
ent that  he  made  dih'gent  and  faithful  use  of  them  all.  A  large  portion 
of  the  book,  as  was  to  be  expected,  is  taken  up  with  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  revival  from  town  to  town,  with  descriptions  of  the 
scenes  which  occurred  in  particular  localities  ;  with  the  stories  of  indi- 
vidual conversions.  In  all  these  we  see  abundant  reason  to  admire  the 
extensive  research,  the  prudent  discrimination,  and  we  may  say  the  wis- 
dom and  good  taste  of  the  author.  But  the  chief  value  of  the  book  to 
American  Christians  consists  in  the  fact  that  we  are  now  enabled  to 
compare  the  work  of  grace  in  Ireland,  as  a  whole,  with  what  we  have 
seen  and  known  in  the  United  States.  It  is  very  interesting  to  find 
that  the  same  lessons  are  taught  which  we  have  learned  from  the 
history  of  our  own  Revivals,     We  shall  allude  to  but  a  single   one. 

•  The  Year  of  Grace:  a  Hietory  of  the  Revival  in  Ireland^  A.  D.  1869.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Gibson,  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics  in  Queen's  College, 
Belfast,  and  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland.  With  an  introduction  by  Rev.  Baron  Stow,  D.  D.  Boston :  Gould  Si 
Lincoln.    1860.     12mo.    pp.  464. 
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tt  is  very  eTident  that  ibit  reviral  in  Irdand  did  not  come  withoot 
much  prerioas  preparation.  On  this  point  the  histofy  of  Prot 
Gibson  is  rery  explicit.  The  scene  of  the  reviral  was  in  XJIstef^ 
among  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  listened  to  the  Scotch  minis- 
ters who  were  contemporaries  of  John  Linngstone  **  of  the  kirk  of 
Shotts,^  and  had  been  conrerted  in  the  great  Irish  and  Scotdi  reriTab 
of  the  serenteenth  century.  A  long  season  of  coldness  and  careless- 
ness with  regard  to  their  spiritoal  welfare  liad  intenrened»  it  is  traev  hot 
for  centuries  the  gospd  had  been  faithfully  preached  among  them,  and 
church  going  habits  had  ever  characterised  the  people.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  all.  There  bad  been  much  tpedal  preparation.  Prof.  Gibson 
says  "For  many  years  a  purifying  and  preparatory  process  had 
been  going  forward.**  He  describes  at  length  how  the  ministry  within 
a  few  years  had  been  quickened.  How  Sabbath  Schools,  Bible  Oaases, 
Tract  distributions,  prayer  meetings,  had  been  multiplied.  In  all  the 
various  public  religious  meetings  in  the  Presbyterian  church  the  neces- 
sity of  a  revival  of  pure  religion  was  deeply  felt  and  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place  in  their  deliberations.  It  was  recommended  to  the  ministers 
thst  in  all  their  sermons  they  should  explain  the  nature  and  insist  on 
the  necessity  of  conversion.  And  then  after  all  this  had  been  done, 
and  when  there  were  multitudes  eageriy  desiring  and  looking  for  a 
special  outpouring  of  the  inflaences  of  the  Spirit,  Uie  tidings  came  of  the 
religious  awakening  in  America.  The  story  was  told  and  repeated  in  one 
meeting  afier  snother  of  what  had  been  done,  and  what  was  doing  among 
us ;  and  almost  at  once  they  found  that  they  too  were  receiving  proofe 
of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  among  them.  The  history  of  this  ^  work  of 
preparation**  in  Ireland  deserves  to  be  thoroughly  pondered. 

In  chapter  XIX,  which  bears  the  title  "The  Revival  and  the  Patho- 
logical Affections,**  there  is  a  very  comprehensive  and  able  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  "  bodily  agitations,**  the  cases  of  **  striking,**  the  visioos 
and  trances  which  are  known  to  have  been  at  first  generally  aasooiated 
with  the  revival.  It  is  a  fact  of  no  little  interest  that  when  these  phys- 
ical accompaniments  were  discouraged  by  the  mini&tere  and  more  ex- 
perienced Christians  they  became  less  frequent  and  soon  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared.  In  many  respects  these  singular  manifestatioBs 
were  similar  to  those  which  attended  some  of  the  earlier  revivals  in  this 
country  among  the  less  intelligent  and  cultivated  people  of  the  country. 
This  chapter  will  hereafter  be  considered  a  standard  authority  on  the 
whole  subject. 
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In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  we  ought  to  state,  to  the  credit  of  the 
American  publishers  of  this  history,  Messrs.  Gould  k  Lincoln,  that  it 
was  owing  to  their  application  to  Prof.  Gibson  and  the  representations 
they  made  to  him  of  the  value  of  such  a  work  to  American  Chris- 
tians, that  it  was  undertaken. 

PHILOSOPHT. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  Logic.* — ^The  interest  awakened  by  the  first 
volume  of  Hamilton's  Lectures  has  but  enkindled  a  more  intense  curi- 
osity and  impatient  desire  to  see  the  promised  Lectures  on  Logic. 
These  have  just  come  to  our  hands  and  our  notice  of  them  must  be 
brief,  as  our  examination  of  the  work  has  been  necessarily  curcory  and 
imperfect.  We  have  examined  it  thoroughly  enough  to  be  assured  that 
it  will  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  those  who  w^re  best  acquainted 
with  Sir  William's  special  interest  for,  and  decided  predmineuce  in  the  de- 
partment of  Logic.  We  are  well  assured  that  in  his  mastery  of  all  that 
pertains  to  the  history  and  criticism  of  Formal  Logic,  he  was  surpassed 
by  no  man  living,  and  that  when  he  died  there  passed  from  the  world 
the  greatest  master  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrines  as  taught  by  Aris- 
totle and  expounded  by  his  commentators.  This  was  his  speciality  far 
more  than  any  other,  eminent  though  he  was  in  the  history  and  criti- 
cism of  other  branches  of  philosophical  research. 

This  volume  gives  the  fruit  of  his  favorite  studies,  not  in  the  elaborate 
and  finished  form  which  he  would  have  preferred,  but  in  the  more  popu- 
lar aspect,  which  bis  earlier  essays  at  instruction  assumed.  His  editors 
inform  us  that  these  lectures,  like  those  upon  Psychology,  appear  as  they 
were  originally  given  to  his  earlier  classes.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  at  that  time  he  was  the  greatest  Aristotelian  of  all  his 
contemporaries,  and  was  rich  with  the  fruits  of  immense  erudition  and 
critical  analysis.  The  appendix  supplies  us  with  a  mass  of  papers, 
mostly  of  later  date,  which  furnish  us  with  the  results  of  his  later  re- 
searches, not  indeed  in  the  most  finished  form,  but  abounding  in  valua- 
ble matter. 

If  we  look  more  closely  into  the  contents  of  this  volume,  we  find  the 
most  exhaustive  treatment  of  all  the  divisions  of  Logic — of  Logic  pure 

^Lecturet  on  Mttaphynct  and  Logic,  By  Sir  William  Hamiltok,  Bart, 
&c.,  &c.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  L.  Hansel,  B.  D.,  Oxford,  and  John  Yeitch, 
H.  A«,  Edinburgh.  In  two  Yolumes.  Vol.  II,  Logic  Boston:  Gould  k 
Lincoln.     1860.    8vo.  pp.  780. 
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Mid  applied— of  pare  Logic  in  its  elemenU  and  methodology  and  of 
applied  Logic  under  the  same  two-fold  dimioo.  While  all  these  topics 
are  treated  with  a  thoroughness  which  is  unexampled  in  anj  treatise  on 
Logic  hitherto  published  in  the  English  langnsge,  there  is  a  clearness,  a 
vivacity  and  force  in  the  style  and  illustrations  which  are  the  rarest  of 
all  attendants  upon  discussions  so  profound  and  of  subjects  so  abstruse. 
The  Introduction,  the  discussion  of  the  nature  and  necessary  relation  of 
QmtfpU^  will  strike  every  reader  as  very  happy,  while  the  concloding 
chapters  on  Truth  and  Error,  with  the  practical  precepts  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  understanding,  for  the  double  end  of  mental  discipline  and 
usefulness,  are  unsurpassed  for  their  soundness  as  well  as  the  reach  of 
their  practical  bearings. 

The  indiscriminate  and  uncritical  admirer  of  Hamilton  as  a  kind  of 
intellectual  demigod,  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  largely  he  quotes  from 
such  authorities  as  Esser  and  Erug,  while  the  thinker  who  de»res  to 
scrutinize  and  examine  the  Speculative  principles  on  which  rest  the  pro- 
cesses of  Formal  Logic,  will  feel  some  disappointment  that  Hamilton 
was  so  slow  in  forming  or  so  chary  in  expressing  his  opinions  on  such 
subjects.  But  the  candid  critic  will  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  voL 
ume  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  valuable  contribution  to  English 
philosophical  literature  which  the  present  and  preceding  generations 
have  witnessed. 

Ha98KL*s  Prolioombna  Logica.* — This  work  is  by  the  author  of 
*^The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,**  who  is  also  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  works  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  This  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  work,  aside  from  the  interest  and 
importance  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  These  subjects,  however, 
could  scarcely  be  conjectured  from  the  title.  It  is  not  a  treatise  upon 
Formal  Logic,  and  is  not  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
manuals  of  instruction.  It  is  a  discussion  of  those  processes  and  truths 
which  the  ordinary  logic  assumes,  as  the  foundation  of  its  definitions 
and  rules.  It  begins  with  a  consideration  of  that  psychological  process 
technically  denominated  "  Thought,**  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
operations  of  the  intellect,  and  treats  of  its  nature  and  its  products,    h 

*  Prolegomena  Logiea.  Aa  inquiry  into  the  peychological  character  of  Logi- 
cal Processes.  By  Hxnrt  LoMavsTiLLi  Maksel,  B.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Ac,  kc„  Ac. 
Rnt  American  from  ths  second  English  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged. 
Botton :  Gould  k  Lincoln.     186a    ISmo.    ppc  891. 
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is  with  these  products  and  the  relations  which  they  involve  that  Logic 
is  chiefly  concerned..  We  find  the  distinctions  here  taken  to  be  the 
same  which  have  been  so  long  accepted  in  Germany,  but  which  are  by 
no  means  as  yet  naturalized  in  England  and  America.  The  elucidation 
of  them  by  Mansel  is  very  successful.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  unjust 
to  say  it  is  more  sucx^essful  than  that  furnished  by  any  other  English 
writer,  not  excepting  Hamilton  himself.  This  discussion  covers  the 
first  two  chapters.  Chapter  third  unfolds  the  subtle  and  often  disre- 
garded distinction  between  the  Laws  of  thought  technically  understood, 
and  the  Laws  of  beings  or  things.  This  fairly  opens  the  way  for  the 
treatment  in  chapter  fourth  of  the  nature  of  mathematical  entities  and 
of  mathematical  truths.  By  this  time  the  author  finds  himself  on 
the  dividing  line  between  metaphysics  on  the  one  hand  and  psychologi- 
cal Logic  on  the  other.  The  line  he  boldly  crosses,  however,  and 
bravely  grapples  with  the  impalpable  beings  that  vaguely  hover  around 
him.  But  vaguB  as  the  subjects  are,  he  treats  them  clearly  and  brings 
out  certain  results  upon  points  which  have  occasioned  no  little  contro- 
versy. The  relation  of  mathematical  quantities  to  space  and  time  are  in 
the  main,  in  our  view,  justly  stated  so  far  as  they  are  given,  and  are  an 
important  addition  to  our  English  knowledge  on  this  subject  They 
lack  fullness  and  completeness,  however,  and  are  vitiated,  here  and 
tliere,  by  the  author^s  subservience  to  the  Kantian  dogmas.  In  chapter 
fifth  he  treats  of  what  he  terms  *Uhe  psychological  character  of  meta- 
physical necessity,^  under  which  title  he  veils  his  decidedly  Kantian 
proclivities,  in  respect  to  the  law  of  causality,  personal  individuality 
and  substance.  We  are  pleased  to  find  that  he  does  not  blindly  follow 
his  great  leader,  but  expresses  a  decided  dissent  from  some  of  his  posi- 
tions. These  fundamental  questions  are,  moreover,  managed  with  great 
clearness  of  statement  and  much  discrimination,  so  that  within  a  brief 
compass  there  is  compressed  much  important  matter.  After  having 
.thus  disposed  of  this  preliminary  consideration  of  mathematical  and 
metaphysical  necessity,  he  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  Logical 
necessity  and  the  laws  of  thought,  then  to  the  kindred  topic  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  matter  and  form  of  thought,  which  in  its  turn  pre- 
pares the  way  fbr  the  treatment  of  positive  and  negative  thought  The 
discussion  is  finished  by  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of  Logic  to  the 
other  mental  sciences. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  outline  of  topics  that  the  volume  in- 
cludes matter  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  speculative  mind.  This 
matter  is  treated  in  a  masterly  way,  so  &r  as  clearness  of  stiaement, 
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abasdaot  reading  and  a  general  good  tense  and  jodgment  are  < 
ed.  Tboagfa  the  author  shows  on  almost  everj  page  that  he  is  a 
Kantian,  jet  he  does  not  thereby  cease  to  be  a  philosopher,  and  ooe  of 
great  ability.  Indeed  we  can  scarcely  rec<^iae  in  the  author  of  the 
Prolegomena  Logioa,  the  same  Mr.  Manse!  who  wrote  the  Limits  of 
Religious  Thought  The  one  is  composed  by  a  philosopher,  and  may 
be  safely  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most  Tsluable  gifts  to  the 
English  public,  of  the  present  generation.  The  other  is  an  eesay  is 
press  philosophy  into  the  sendee  of  theology,  by  attempting  to  prore 
philosophical  theology  to  be  impossible.  Both  these  works  are  in  their 
way  likely  to  be  of  great  interest  and  service  to  intellige&t  readoi. 
The  ^Prolegomena  Logica"  is  the  best  Propedentik  in  the  English 
l*ogvage  to  the  study  of  Kant  and  the  modem  German  Philosophy. 

FLtiaiiG*8  VooABCLART  OF  PHILOSOPHY.* — ^This  Vocsbulary  of 
Philosophy  has  been  well  received  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  and 
has  already  passed  to  the  second  edition.  It  is  now  puhlbhed  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  under  the  editorial  conduct  of  J>r.  C.  P. 
Krauth,  who  has  furnished  some  important  additions  to  the  EngHsh 
edition.  It  is  a  vocabulary  of  the  most  important  terms  in  the  various 
departments  of  philosophy,  with  extended  definitions  and  explanations 
of  the  same,  usually  in  the  words  of  distinguished  authorities  When 
the  authorities  differ  either  in  opinion  or  language,  quotations  are  made 
from  severs]  writers  of  distinction.  Different  schools  of  Philosophy 
are,  to  some  extent,  represented.  In  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  plan, 
and  the  thoroughness  of  its  execution,  this  work  is  far  superior  to 
Taylor's  Elements  of  Thought — the  only  similar  work  in  Ei^ish  with 
which  it  might  deserve  to  be  compared.  We  could  have  desired  more 
oomprehensiveneas  and  exactness  of  reading,  so  that  the  author  could 
have  given  us  knowledge  of  other  than  the  English  schools  since  the 
dap  of  Locke.  This,  however,  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  the 
work.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  compared  at  all  with  the  Dictionnaiie 
des  Sciences  Philosophiques — nor  with  the  more  elaborate  philosophical 
Lexicons  of  the  German  scholars.  But  it  covers  ground  which  these 
do  not — in  that  it  explains  those  terms  which  are  preeminently  AngHcan, 

*  VoemMary  of  Pk%lo99pky^  menial,  moralf  and  metapkytieal,  with  quctmtUmi 
and  refmrtnc—fcr  tktimof  ttudentM,  fij  William  Flsmdio,  D.  D.  Professor  of 
Moral  Pbllosopfay  fai  the  University  of  Glssgow.  With  an  Introdaction,  Chro- 
•ologj,  Ice,  by  Charles  P.  Krsntfa,  D.  D.  FhOsdelphis :  Smith,  English  *  CSo- 
ISeO.     ISbo.    pp.  662. 
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and  which  are  imperfectly  appreciated  by  continental  critics,  and  also 
furnishes  copious  citations  from  the  leading  English  authorities  arranged 
under  the  most  important  topics.  While  we  recommend  this  work  as 
almost  a  necessity  for  the  beginner,  it  will  be  found  almost  equally  in- 
dispensable to  the  more  advanced  student,  for  its  convenience. 

What  we  miss  most  in  this  work  is  a  high  degree  of  critical  ability. 
We  naturally  expect  in  the  author  of  such  a  dictionary,  that  he  would 
show  an  independent  judgment  in  the  treatment  of  the  several  topics, 
and  that  he  should  now  and  then  rise  above  the  mere  compiler  of 
other  men's  thoughts.  Even  if  he  professes  to  do  nothing  more  than 
give  the  opinions  of  others,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  he  should 
lend  to  this  exhibition  somewhat  of  the  life  and  interest  which  are  im- 
parted by  a  sententious  presentation,  or,  that  now  and  then,  there  might 
appear  a  pithy  saying  or  a  striking  observation.  This  vocabulary,  with 
all  its  usefulness,  is  rarely  if  ever  thus  relieved. 

Ethica.* — ^This  little  work  is  characterized  hy  some  originalities  in 
the  development  of  its  plan,  as  well  as  some  freshness  of  treatment  in 
the  style.  It  would  have  been  much  improved,  however,  had  the  author 
thoroughly  studied  the  history  of  ethical  sciences,  as  expressed  by 
others,  before  committing  his  doctrines  to  the  form  of  a  published 
treatise. 

Intkoduotory  Lessons  on  MiND.f — This  admirable  work,  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  may  be  recommended  for  many  of  the  rarest  excel- 
lencies ;  not  the  least  of  which  is,  that  it  performs  far  more  than  it 
promises.  As  a  reading  book  and  a  text-book,  it  is  fraught  with  profit 
and  interest. 

The  Nkw  Civilization  and  the  New  Spboulativb  Thinkino.J — 
This  well  written  address  deserves  our  notice  for  its  just  appreciation  of 

*  EthUa,  An  Outline  of  Moral  Soienoe,  for  students  and  reflecting  men. 
By  John  H.  Stinson.  New  York :  A.  B.  Kinttoo,  Room  20,  Cooper  Institute. 
1860.    18mo.    pp.104.    Price  50  cents. 

f  Introductory  Lesions  on  Mind.  By  the  author  of  **  Easy  Lessons  on  Rea- 
soning," "Leseona  on  Morals,**  &c.  Boston  and  Cambridge:  James  Munroe 
ds  Co.     1859.     12ma    pp.  240. 

X  7%0  New  CivUiiatjion  and  the  New  Speculative  Thinking,  An  Address 
before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Pennsjlvania,  Philadel- 
phia, December  22d,  1859.  By  Edwin  HAawoon,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Trinity 
Chvrcb,  Kew  Haven,  Conn.    Philadelphia:  1859.    8vo.    pp.28. 
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the  nsoraiiMiito  of  our  times  and  the  causes  to  wbich  ihej  are  to  be 
aecribed.  Its  sketches  of  those  moveroeDts  are  strikiDgly  beautiful  and 
startlinglj  true.  The  author  shows  ripe  culture,  deep  thinking,  aa 
earnest  spirit,  and  a  warm  heart.  His  Chri&Uan  spirit  is  catholic  and 
•lerated ;  and  he  has  the  good  taste  and  good  sense,  which  is  the  more 
admirable  for  its  rareness,  of  dnking  the  Churchman  in  the  Christian, 
as  became  the  theme  and  the  occasion. 

TRAYKIS. 

KRAPr*8  Teavbls  and  RisBARCUKs  nr  Easterh  Africa.* — ^Tbe 
rerj  extended  travels  which  were  made  bj  Bartb  and  the  members  of 
his  party,  in  Northern  Africa,  and  those  which  were  made  by  Living- 
stone, in  the  south,  have  given  value  to  all  thesuj^ementary  researches 
of  other  travelers.  The  name  of  Dr.  Erapf  has  long  been  Csmiliar  to 
those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  African  discovery.  A  native 
of  Germany,  but  sent  out  by  the  British  Church  Missionary  Society  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  Africa,  he  has  displayed  in  his  residence  there  the 
indefatigability  of  the  one  nation,  and  the  practical  talent  of  the  other. 
The  volume  which  he  has  now  published,  while  written  in  a  pldn  and 
unostentatious  style,  presents  a  clear  and  interesting  record  of  his  ex- 
perience as  a  missionary,  and  of  his  observations  as  a  traveler  in  Abys- 
sinia and  the  neighboring  country.  There  is  one  subject  of  peculiar 
importance  discussed  by  Dr.  Erapf, — important  in  its  bearing  on  the 
vexatious  question  as  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Mr.  Rebmann,  his 
missionary  collesgue,  saw  in  1848,  and  Dr.  Erapf  in  the  following 
year,  the  high  mountain  Eilimandjaro,  which  is  situated  almost  on  the 
equator.  Its  white  top  they  believed  to  be  covered  with  snow,  and  so 
reported  it  But  Mr.  W.  D  Cooley,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to 
the  history  of  discovery  in  Africa,  has  endeavored  to  controvert  their 
views,  and  to  show  that  the  mountains  were  not  white  from  snow,  bat 
from  stones.  Dr.  Erapf  still  maintains  his  original  belief,  and  states 
his  case  with  great  force. 

Prefixed  to  his  portion  of  the  volume  is  a  succinct  and  satisfactory 
review  of  the  recent  travels  in  Africa,  down  to  May,  1860,  (including, 
therefore,  those  of  Burton  and  Speke,)  which  is  attributed  to  Dr. 
Kavenstein.     A  neat  outline  map  gives  additional  value  to  the  book. 


•  Traw^U,  IU%eQrcku,  end  MiMumary  Ldbor^  in  Etuttm  Africa.    By  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Keapp.    Boston:  Hcknor  <fc  Fields.    1860.    12mo.    Price $1.25. 
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Taylor's  "Five  Years  in  China."* — Mr.  Taylor's  book  cannot  lay 
claim  to  any  very  high  literary  merit ;  but  it  really  does  contain  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  information  about  the  Chinese  people.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  extraordinary  minuteness  of  detail  with  which  the 
daily  life  and  habits  of  the  people  are  described.  We  are  told  exacUy 
how  they  live,  how  they  build  their  houses,  what  they  eat  and  drink, 
and  wherewithal  they  clothe  themselves; — ^how  they  marry,  how  they 
bury.  Mr.  Taylor  does  not  impress  us  as  being  a  man  who  could  phi- 
losophize upon  the  facts  which  he  records ;  he  does  not  always  read 
aright  the  character  which  is  expressed  in  all  this  outward  life ;  but  he 
was  evidently  a  quick,  and  generally  accurate  observer,  and  he  has  given 
us  the  narrative  of  what  he  did  and  what  he  saw,  in  a  book  that  is 
really  fresh  and  readable. 

The  chapter  which  contains  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  camp  of  the 
Insurgent  army  at  Chin-kiang-foo,  is  deeply  interesting.  Mr.  Taylor 
was  an  enthusiast  in  his  missionary  labors,  and  volunteered  to  go  and 
carry  copies  of  the  Bible  to  those  rebel  soldiers,  and  to  find  out  how 
nearly  their  own  religious  views  approached  a  true  Christianity.  The 
expedition  was  a  perilous  one,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  he  did  not  lose 
his  head,  either  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Imperial  troops,  or  from  the 
suspicious  violence  of  the  Insurgents.  He  was  well  received,  however, 
by  the  highest  officer  at  Chin-kiang-foo,  and  was  himself  vastly  en- 
couraged by  what  he  saw  of  the  rebellion.  We  confess  that  we  are  not 
able  fully  to  agree  with  the  high  estimate  which  he  has  formed  of  the 
high  religious  character  of  that  strange  insurrection.  But  his  state- 
ments in  regard  to  it  are  new  and  valuable,  and  profoundly  interesting. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Everett's  Life  of  WASHiNOTON.f — Mr.  Everett  statef«,  in  the  pre- 
face to  this  new  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  that 
at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Macaulay,  the  proprietors  of  the  EncyclopaB- 
dia  Britanica   applied  to  him    to   prepare  for  them   the   memoir  of 

*  Five  Years  in  China,  With  some  account  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  a 
description  of  St.  Helena.  By  Charlbs  Tatlob,  M.  D.  (formeriy  missionarj  to 
China,)  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Society  of  the  M.  R 
Chnrch,  South.    New  York :  Derby  <&  Jackson.     12mo.    pp.418. 

f  The  Life  of  George  WiMhington.  By  Edward  Etkrxtt.  New  York :  Shel- 
don A  Co.    186a     12mo.    pp.  848.    Price  |1. 
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WaihiDgion.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  work  was  intniated  to  one 
of  our  owD  oounUymei^  who  ia  ao  admirablj  qualified  for  the  taak,  aend 
we  are  pleased  to  see  that  he  has  fbvnd  the  execution  of  it  coosisteat 
with  his  other  engagements.  Messrs.  Sheldon  4  Co*,  of  New  Yoik, 
have  promptly  republished  the  memoir  in  a  volume  whose  beaatiM 
typography  it  is  a  luxury  to  behold.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  ooodeose 
the  life  of  a  man  like  Washington  within  the  limits  appropriate  to  aa' 
encyclopedia.  In  the  large  type  of  the  present  broad  margined 
volume  it  covers  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  Mr.  Everett  has 
not  attempted  to  examine  any  of  the  original  sources  o(  informatioii, 
for  new  {aotst  but  making  use  of  the  materials  to  be  found  in  the  great 
national  works  of  Marshall,  Sparks,  and  Irving,  he  has  prepared  a  me- 
moir  which,  though  extremely  concise,  is  yet,  from  its  polished  aad 
scholarly  style,  one  which  will  be  in  every  way  attractive  to  the  general 
reader.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  him  as  he  traces  the  career  of 
the  **  greatest  of  good  men  and  the  best  of  great  men."  From  arooDg 
the  many  passages  which  we  have  marked  in  our  reading,  we  will 
allude  but  briefly  to  a  single  one.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Washing- 
ton was  too  grave  and  dignified ;  and  the  wish  is  expressed  that  there 
had  been  something  more  genial  in  his  character  and  manner.  It  is 
forgotten  that  we  now  receive  our  impressions  respecting  him  from 
those  who  saw  and  remember  him  as  he  was  when  overwhelmed  with 
the  cares  and  duties  of  a  most  responsible  office,  at  a  period^  too,  when 
the  warm  blood  of  ^outh  might  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  cooled  by 
years.  Mr.  Everett  tells  us  that  the  habitual  circumspection  and  pru- 
dence which  marked  him  during  the  revolutionary  period  and  after- 
wards, were  ^  forced  upon  him  by  circumstances  f  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  there  has  been  a  great  mistake  on  the  subject  of  Wash- 
ington's temperament,  **  which  was  naturally  sanguine.**  He  says  that 
the  general  traits  of  his  character  in  his  early  years,  his  early  friend- 
ships, his  love  of  adventure,  his  athletic  prowess,  when  ^  he  wrestled, 
leaped,  ran,  threw  the  bar  and  ran  with  the  foremost,"  ^  have  been  too 
much  overlooked." 

In  the  appendix  is  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  paper  by  Dr. 
James  Jacksoit,  the  *'  venerable  head  of  his  profession "  in  Boston, 
in  which  he  gives  a  very  minute  account  of  "  the  last  sickness  of  Gen- 
eral Washington,  and  iu  treatment  by  the  attendant  physicians.**  The 
disease  which  cut  him  down  is  represented  to  be  a  very  rare  one,  now 
known  under  the  name  of  acute  laryngitis.  Dr.  Craik,  the  life-long 
friend  of  Washington,  has  been  severely  criticised  for  his  treatment  of 
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the  ca«e;  but  Dr.  Jackson,  after  a  long  and  carefully  prepared  acL 
count  of  it,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  treatment  was  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  most  recent  scientific  views  respecting  the  man- 
agement of  the  disease.  There  is  also  in  the  Appendix  a  copy  of  the 
official  inventory  of  the  personal  property  at  Mount  Vernon,  taken  by 
the  sworn  appraisers,  afier  the  death  of  Geu.  Washington,  which 
includes  a  catalogue  of  the  books  in  his  library.  There  is  also  a  copy  of 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Washington,  which  has  never  before  been  published. 

Treason  07  Major-Gkkeral  Charles  Leb.* — This  is  a  monograph 
which  was  prepared  for  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  by  George  H. 
Moore,  Esq.,  the  Librarian,  and  read  before  them  on  Tuesday  evening, 
June  22d,  1858.  It  presents  for  the  first  time  positive  proof  to  the 
world,  that  Major-General  Charles  Lee,  of  the  army  of  the  American 
Revolution,  was  really  a  traitor  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  drawn 
his  sword.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  tried  before  a  court- 
martialy  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  for  disobedience  of  orders ;  for 
misbehavior  before  the  enemy ;  and  for  disrespect  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief ;  and  that  the  court  found  him  guilty  upon  all  the  charges, 
and  suspended  him  from  his  command.  It  now  appears  that  he  was 
more  deeply  involved  in  guilt  than  was  supposed.  We  have  here  con- 
clusive evidence  of  his  treachery.  To  those  who  have  read  the  life  of 
General  Lee,  by  Mr.  Sparks,  and  especially  the  last  published  volume  of 
Mr.  Bancroft's  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  it  will  not  be  at  all 
surprising  that  this  vain,  selfish,  eccentric,  avaricious,  soldier  of  fortune, 
when  he  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  New  York,  in  1777,  the  gloomiest 
period  of  the  Revolution,  should  be  very  willing  to  try  his  hand  at 
planning  for  "  the  reconciliation "  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother 
country.  As  might  have  been  expected,  so  it  was.  Mr,  Moore  tells 
us: 

*'  While  the  Continental  Congress  were  denouncing  their  most  solemn  ven- 
geance In  retaliation  for  any  injury  which  he  (General  Lee)  might  receive  at  the 
hands  of  his  captors ; — while  Washington,  forgetting  the  insults  and  injuries 
which  had  led  to  his  misfortunes,  was  straining  every  nerve  in  his  behalf,  and 
urging  hie  requests  upon  Congress  with  constant  zeal  and  sympathy  ; — h$  wob 
planning^  for  tin  enemieM  of  Americ€i,  the  ruin  of  THE  CAUSE ! 

*  Th4  Treatoti  of  Charles  Lee,  Major-General,  second  in  command  in  the 
American  Army  of  the  Revolution.  By  Gioroc  H.  Moors,  Librarian  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society.  [Read  before  the  Society  on  Tuesday  evening, 
June  22d,  1858]  New  York :  Charles  Scribner.  1860.  Royal  8vo.  pp.115. 
With  engravings  and  fac-similes. 
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'*  I  Md  the  doeuB«ii  in  ny  hmA — In  bis  own  Mitogimpfa — unmistakable  and 
real  It  U  indorsed  in  the  handwriting  of  Henry  Strachey,  who  was  then  Secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Cumroissiooers,  Lord  and  Sir  William  Howe." 

We  hfttre  not  space  to  go  into  further  detdls  respecUng  this  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  enemy.  Every  intelligent  student  of  oar 
history  will  understand  the  importance  of  the  discovery. 

This  paper  which  Mr.  Moore  read  before  the  Historical  Societj  is  now 
given  to  the  public  in  a  handsome  volume  of  the  dearest  and  most 
beautiful  typography.  We  have  seen  nothing  superior  to  it  from  the 
American  press.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  a  fine  engraring  of 
General  Lee  ;  and  with  a  copy  of  a  mo$t  amu$ing  earrieahtre^  which, 
BOtwithfttanding,  was  allowed  by  all  who  knew  him,  to  be  ^  the  only 
successful  delineation  of  his  countenance  or  person."  There  is  also  a 
fac-siraile  of  the  original  ^  Plan  of  Treason."  The  work  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  author. 

McMOia  or  John  Quinct  Adams.* — This  is  a  book  which  has  al- 
ready been  before  the  public  for  a  year  or  two,  but  we  take  the  occasion 
of  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  to  bespeak  for  it  fresh  attention. 
It  is  an  admirable  book  for  the  times.  No  one  can  read  this  history  of 
the  public  career  of  the  *'  old  man  eloquent,"  without  feeling  his  blood 
stirred  within  him,  as  by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet.  Now  that  the  friends 
of  freedom  everywhere  are  uuiting  for  an  effort  to  put  a  limit  to  the 
further  extension  of  slavery,  the  widest  circulation  ought  to  be  given  to 
everything  that  will  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  the  aggressions  of 
the  slave  propagandist^,  and  the  methods  by  which  they  have  main- 
tained their  ascendancy  in  the  national  councils.  Few  works  are  bettor 
fitted  to  do  service,  in  this  way,  in  Uie  present  presidential  campaign, 
among  those  who  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  read  and  think,  than 
this  memoir  by  the  venerable  Josiah  Quincy,  of  one  whom  he  dedaren 
to  be  second  to  none  of  his  contemporaries  in  laborious  and  faithful 
devotion  to  the  service  of  his  country.  We  r^ret  to  say  that  the 
memoir  is  only  of  his  public  life.  The  allusions  to  his  private  life,  or 
even  to  the  traits  of  his  personal  character,  are  very  rare,  and  of  the 
roost  formal  kind.  We  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  day  when  aonie 
competent  person  shall  give  us  a  complete  biography  which  shall  be 


•  Memoir  of  tJU  Life  of  John  Quine^  Adams,    By  Josiah  QunrcT,  LL.  0. 
Bo«ton :  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  A  Co.    186a    8vo.    pp.  429. 
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worthy  of  the  genius  and  the  virtues  of  this  many-sided  and  laborious 
scholar  and  statesman. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  biographer  as  he  has  recounted  the 
▼arious  public  services  which  Mr.  Adams  discharged  so  advantageously 
to  the  country,  and  so  honorably  to  himself.  The  story  is  all  told, 
fully  and  faithfully,  from  the  day  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  as  the  private  secretary  of  the  minister  to  Russia,  to  the 
day  he  was  elevated  to  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the  nation, 
and  then  to  the  day  when  death  overtook  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  within  the  walls  of  the  capitol  at  Washington.  As  we  have 
followed  the  history,  we  have  again  and  again  felt  the  crimson  of  shame 
as  we  have  read  the  proofs  of  the  hypocrisy  and  corruption,  the  mean- 
ness, the  incompetency,  and  the  boorishness  of  many  who  stood  high 
in  public  life  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Adams,  and  we  have  rejoiced 
that  one  statesman  of  so  much  ability,  culture,  integrity,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  affairs,  was  spared  so  long  to  the  country. 

Memoir  of  the  Dutchess  op  Orleaks.* — We  opened  this  book 
with  expectations  highly  raised  ;  not  because  some  of  the  events  in  the 
life  of  the  Dutchess  of  Orleans  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  her  times ; 
but  because  this  German  Protestant  Princess,  who  became  the  wife  of 
the  heir  apparent  of  the  throne  of  France,  ever  maintained  her  Protest- 
ant principles,  and  the  character  of  a  truly  religious  woman,  both  in 
the  days  of  her  prosperity,  and  afterwards  in  all  her  misfortunes  and 
wanderings.  The  book,  however,  though  full  of  interest,  is  not  all  we 
hoped.  As  we  turned  over  its  pages,  our  respect  and  sympathy  for  the 
illustrious  exile  were  constantly  called  forth,  but  the  memoir  seems  by 
no  means  equal  to  what  such  a  character  and  such  a  life  deserve  and 
demand. 

We  will  mention  some  of  the  more  prominent  events  of  her  early 
years,  which  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  8CX)pe  of  the  book. 
Helena  Louisa  Elisabeth  was  the  daughter  of  the  hereditary  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin.  Her  early  years  were  passed  in  re- 
tirement, under  the  care  of  several  accomplished  instructors,  now  at 
some  one  of  the  palaces  of  her  father  on  the  sandy  plains  of  his  dutchy, 
and  now  at  Doberan,  or  some  other  village  upon  the  Baltic.   Occasionally 

*  Memoir  of  the  Dutches*  of  Orleans,    By  the  Marqukss  dk  H .    To* 

gether  with  Biographical  Souvenirs  and  Original  Letters.  Collected  by  Prof.  O. 
U.  Di  ScHUBKBT.  Translated  from  the  French.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner. 
1860.     12mo.    pp.  891.    Price  $1. 
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the  made  TiiitB  to  WeinnAr,  to  the  palace  of  her  grasdfiidier,  the  Gnuid 
Duke  Charlee  Auguttut,  the  frieod  of  Goethe  and  Schiller ;  and  on  one 
oecaiKHi  the  aooompanied  her  mother  to  the  Baths  of  Toeplitz,  where 
the  made  the  acqoaiDtaQce  of  the  old  King  of  Pmeria,  who  was  so 
iropreeted  hy  her  good  sense,  beaaty,  and  gentleoees,  that^  through  hk 
influence,  a  matrimonial  alliance  was  soon  proposed  by  the  young  Dnke 
of  Orleans.  The  marriage  was  solemnised  according  to  the  rituals  of 
both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches,  and  thus  this  German 
princess  became  a  member  of  the  fismily  of  Louis  Phillippe,  which  has 
the  reputation  of  having  been  **the  roost  accomplished  family  in  Europe." 

The  erents  In  her  life  subsequent  to  her  marriage,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  recapitulation.  It  is  enough  to  allude  to  the  sad  accident 
which  in  1843  deprived  her  of  a  husband,  and  France  of  a  prince  upon 
whom  the  affections  of  the  whole  nation  seem  to  have  been  fixed ; — to 
the  memorable  days  of  the  Revolution  in  1848,  when  she  played  so 
prominent,  yet  so  unavailing  a  part  in  the  efforts  which  were  made  to 
preserve  the  throne  of  France  for  the  house  of  Orleans ; — and  then  to 
the  ten  long  years  of  her  exile. 

We  have  already  said  the  memoir  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  sub- 
ject; but  still  it  is  well  worth  the  reading.  We  have  been  particularly 
interested  in  the  glimpses  it  gives  of  the  method  of  education  pursued 
in  European  palaces;  of  the  home  life  of  the  royal  family  io  the 
Tuilleries,  in  the  days  of  Louis  Phillippe, — of  the  consolation  the 
widowed  Dutchess  found  in  her  religions  iaith,  when  she  was  able  to 
write,  in  1842,  to  a  friend :  ''Thank  Qod  for  me.  He  has  wonderfully 
sustained  me.  lie  has  granted  me  his  peace,  his  presence.  He  has 
strengthened  and  revived  my  poor,  withered,  stricken  heart.  My  soul 
is  filled  with  gratitude  to  Qod,  whose  mercy  has  caused  such  sweet 
consolation  to  spring  up  in  the  very  bosom  of  death.^*  And  we  most 
not  omit  to  mention  the  beautiful  exhibition  presented,  in  the  last  years 
of  her  life,  of  a  Christian  mother^s  love  and  watchfulness  over  the 
education  of  her* sons.  Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  memoir  is  more 
affecting  tlian  the  pages  in  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  happiness 
she  c-xperieDces  in  finding  her  sons,  the  Count  de  Paris  and  the  Duke 
de  Chartrec,  developing  their  characters  according  to  her  heart's  desire, 
strengthening  in  right  principle,  and  endeavoring  to  make  constant 
advancement. 
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MBM0RIA.L8  OP  Thomas  Hood.* — ^No  name  stands  higher  among  the 
humorous  writers  of  the  English  language  than  that  of  Thomas  Hood. 
None  is  more  deserving  of  respect.  Who  has  not  laughed  over  his 
strange  conceits,  and  the  brilliant  flashings  of  his  wit?  Yet  Thomas 
Hood  did  more  than  seek  to  amuso.  He  has  proved  himself  to  have 
been  no  aimless  writer.  Who  in  our  day  has  done  better  service  in 
battling  against  the  social  wrongs  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  the 
author  of  that  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  whose  tender  pathos  has  moved 
thousands  to  tears  ?  Who  has  shown  more  sympathy  for  the  poor,  the 
oppressed,  and  the  wretched  ?  Who  has  dealt  stouter  blows  t^inst 
the  oppressor,  the  bigot,  the  pedant,  the  quack,  and  against  shams  of 
every  name ! 

The  two  volumes  of  "  Memorials  "  which  have  just  appeared,  give 
some  biographical  details  respecting  him,  but  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
of  bis  family  letters,  and  his  letters  to  his  more  intimate  friends.  They 
have  been  arranged  and  edited  by  his  daughter,  who  has  been  as- 
sisted by  her  brother.  Two  more  readable,  genial,  fascinating  volumes, 
we  have  rarely  taken  up.  Full  half  of  these  letters  were  written  from 
the  region  of  the  Rhine,  where  Hood  spent  the  years  from  1835  to 
1841.  He  had  become  involved,  "by  the  failure  of  a  firm,"  in  pe- 
cuniary difficulties.  But  he  bravely  bore  up  under  his  embarrassments, 
and  set  himself  to  work  to  retrieve  his  affairs  by  means  of  his  pen. 
It  seems  to  have  been  for  economical  reasons,  principally,  that  he  es- 
tablished himself  with  his  family  in  one  of  the  towns  on  the  Rhine. 
But  he  could  hardly  have  hit  upon  a  field  more  rich  in  material  for  his 
purposes.  That  he  made  a  good  use  of  his  observations  upon  men  and 
things,  the  warm  welcome  which  the  British  public  gave  to  all  his 
various  publications, — "  Up  the  Rhine," — *'  Hood^s  Own,"  &c.,  abun- 
dantly testifies.  • 

But  not  the  least  interesting  to  us,  among  his  works,  will  always  be 
these  letters.  They  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  "family  letter?," 
written  without  the  remotest  thought  of  publication,  abounding  with  the 
roost  humorous  accounts  of  all  the  little  daily  home  occurrences,  both 
joyful  and  sorrowful.  They  exhibit  him  as  the  most  tender  of  hus- 
bands, the  kindest  of  fathers,  and  the  warmest  of  friends;  and  tbey 


*  Jfemoriala  of  Thomas  Hood,  Collected,  arranged  and  edited,  by  his  daugh- 
ter. With  a  prerace,  and  notes,  by  his  ion.  Illustrated  with  copies  from  bis 
own  sketches.  In  two  volumes.  12mo.  pp.  810,  82'7.  Boston:  Ticknor  A 
Fielda.    1860.    Price  $1.76.    [T.  H.  Pease,  New  Haven.] 
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breath*  tooh  a  tpirit  of  ohearfiilneK  and  of  hope,  that  it  is  imponUe 
lo  read  them  without  eatchiog  something  of  the  elastic  jojonsness  witk 
which  thej  seem  to  have  been  penned.  Yet  we  are  told  bj  his  chO- 
dren  that  his  life  was  ona  "  long  disease  ;**  so  long  and  so  severe  thst 
it  was  ^wonderful  that  his  aensitiTe  mind  and  his  firail  body  did  sot 
sooner  give  way.*  For  jean,  too,  thejr  tell  us,  he  had  "•  a  hand4o4uiiid 
straggle  with  straightened  uMans  and  adrene  circomstaaces."  Yet 
these  Tolumea  testify  with  what  a  brave  spirit  he  met  sickness  sad 
snfleriDg,  and  how  cheerful  Ij,  and  oonrageoodj,  and  lovingly,  be 
worked  on  for  the  dear  ones  that  were  dependent  upon  him.  Few  bi- 
ographies teach  sach  lessons  of  patience  and  quiet  heroism  as  are  to  be 
found  everywhere  in  these  pages. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  give  at  least  a  single  specimea  of  the  fas 
which  characterises  these  letters.  We  select  at  random.  The  Doke  of 
Devonshire  had  written  to  him  that  he  was  about  to  have  ^a  door  d 
sham  books'*  ooostmcted  at  Chatsworth,  for  the  entrance  of  a  libnrj, 
and  asked  his  assistance  in  giving  him  inscriptions  for  these  unreal  folioi, 
quartos,  and  13mos.  Hood  sent  a  long  list  of  titles,  of  which  we  will 
put  down  a  few : 

"  Pert«v«re.   In  forty  volnmM. 

"Lunb.    Ob  ths  DMth  of  Wolfe. 

'*  Hm  Lifs  of  KimmeniiAa.    By  hims^. 

"Maafredi.    Traadatod  by  Dtfeo. 

•*  Ob  th«  8it«  of  Tullj'i  OffioM. 

**  Cook*!  SpecimeiM  of  tb«  Ssodwioh  tOBgiM. 

*'  Recollectiooi  of  a  Bannittor.     By  Lord  Stair. 

"  CurMry  ramarkt  on  Swearing. 

"  Voltaira,  Volney.  Yolta,    Three  Vob. 

*'Maeintoih,  Maeodlock  and  Xaeaulay.   On  Almadn.** 

AuroBiooRiPBiCAL  RscoLLBOTiONS  OF  C.  R.  LssuB.* — Tlie  sQtobio- 
grapbical  recollections  of  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.  A,  present  us  with  a  ehsrmiif 
memorial  of  an  eminent  painter  and  an  excellent  roan.  The  editor,  Tom 
Taylor,  to  whom  was  also  entrusted  the  autobiography  of  Haydon,  h» 
allowed  the  Artist,  so  far  as  he  could,  to  speak  ,for  himself.  The  etrlj 
portion  of  the  volume  contains  Mr.  Leslie^s  autobiographical  notes,  writ- 
ten in  *an  easy  and  unmethodical  manner/ abounding  in  anecdotes  of 


*  AMtobio^rapkicai  ReeoUeetumt,  By  the  late  Chables  R.  Lisuk,  R-  A. 
Edited  with  selections  from  his  correspondenee,  Ac,  bj  Tom  Tatlob,  Etq- 
With  portraits.  Boston :  Tickoor  A  Fidds.  1860.  Price  $1.25.  [T.  H.  P^tse, 
New  Haven.] 
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the  distinguidhed  people  with  whom  he  was  associated.  The  latter 
half  of  the  volume  is  mostly  composed  of  the  letters  which  were 
addressed  by  him  to  the  members  of  his  family  and  to  Washington 
Irving.  Prefixed  to  the  memoirs  is  an  essay  by  Mr.  Taylor  on  the 
character  and  position  of  Leslie  as  an  artist. 

A  perusal  of  the  memoirs  leads  ns  to  cn^®  ^  hearty  assent  to  the 
high  praise  which  the  editor  bestows  upon  his  friend.  ^*  How  could  he 
be  otherwise  than  truthful,  lovely,  charitable  and  tasteful  in  his  pic- 
tures, who,  in  his  home  as  in  society,  in  his  teaching  as  in  his  conduct, 
was  habitually  sincere,  affectionate,  equable,  thoughtful  of  others,  tole- 
rant, loving  to  dwell  rather  on  the  good  than  on  the  bad  about  himf ' 

We  confess,  however,  the  amusement  with  which  we  read  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  an  interesting  parallel  which  the  editor  has  drawn 
between  Leslie  and  Irving.  Having  praised  their  many  kindred  traits, — 
^^  their  srenuine  Anglicism  of  sentiment  and  spirit,  Americans  as  both 
were  by  blood ;  and  lastly,  their  ever-present  good  taste  in  treating 
every  subject  they  took  in  hand," — ^he  adds,  "  It  may  not  seem  a  very 
high  place  in  art  to  claim  for  Leslie,  which  sets  him  on  a  level  with 
Washington  Irving  in  Literature ;  but  Leslie  loved  Irving  so  well  and 
admired  his  work  so  heartily  that  I  am  sure  Leslie  would  not  complain 
of  the  parallel !" 

The  paintings  of  Mr.  Leslie  are  well  known  in  this  country  by 
engravings.  Some  of  the  original  works  of  his  pencil  are  also  here ; 
but  were  this  not  the  case,  we  have  not  time  in  this  connection  to 
discuss  his  merits  as  an  Artist.  The  volume  before  us  presents  his  char* 
acter  in  a  most  attractive  aspect.  His  lite  was  wholly  removed  from 
public  affairs,  and  its  events  were  not  more  exciting  than  those  of 
thousands  of  other  men.  But  his  pursuits,  his  studies,  his  associations, 
were  of  such  an  order  as  to  render  the  simple  record  of  his  daily  occu- 
pations peculiarly  interesting.  In  this  country,  as  much  if  not  more 
than  in  England,  the  volume  will  be  read  and  prized  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  memoirs  of  the  times  in  which  they  live. 

We  may  rightly  claim  Mr.  Leslie  as  a  fellow-citizen,  for,  although 
he  was  born  in  London,  his  parents  were  Americans,  and  the  years 
of  his  boyhood  and  youth  were  passed  in  Philadelphia.  He  main- 
tained through  life  an  acquaintance  wiih  many  of  the  worthiest  of  our 
countrymen.  Irving  was  his  correspondent  from  youth,  almost,  if  not 
quite  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Morse,  who  abandoned  an  honorable  oa- 
reer  as  a  painter  for  a  still  more  honorable  career  as  the  inventor  of  the 
magnetic  telegraph,  was  his  early  and  familiar  friend.     With  Captain 
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Mof^^an,  tbe  teftOurii^  lorer  of  Art,  he  wm  acquainted  <m  ahip  aad 
on  shore.  AUatoo  was  one  of  his  earliest  instroetors  in  art,  and  one 
of  his  iBost  intimate  friends,  ''It  was  AUstoo,*'  he  saja,  ^  who  fint 
awakened  what  litUe  stnsibilitjr  I  may  possess  to  the  beaaties  of  color' 
The  names  of  Ticknor  and  Channiog  also  repeatedly  occnr  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  Tolome ;  we  maj  also  mention  that  be  was  ap- 
pointed a  Professor  of  Drawing  at  West  Point,  and  dischai^red  for 
a  time  the  duties  of  that  oiBeer.  Among  the  English,  eq>eciallj  in 
the  circles  wheru  Art  is  appreciated,  he  was  always  sarronnded  by  the 
oea  of  friends.  He  knew  Sir  Waiter  SooU  at  Abbotsford,  was  is- 
Tited  to  pass  weeks  with  Coleridge  at  Highgate,  visited  Rogers  with 
constant  intimaey,  and  was  more  or  less  fismiliar  with  Sydney  Smith, 
Charles  Lamb,  Sir  James  Mcintosh,  and  many  others  whose  names  are 
equally  celebrated  in  literatare.  By  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank  he 
was  patroniaed  to  a  degree  corresponding  with  his  merit  as  a  painter 
and  a  man.  Of  his  eminent  professional  associates  we  have  not  time  to 
speak.  His  diary  and  his  letters  unitedly  exhibit  ^  the  man  afiectjon- 
ate,  social,  candid,  modert,  and  eager  for  instruction  and  improrement ; 
always  seeking  the  society  of  the  best  and  most  eminent  persons  to 
whom  he  could  gain  access  without  intrusion  or  forwardness." 

The  Tolume  is  a  roost  acceptable  tribute  to  a  most  interesting  man. 
The  American  edition,  being  published  in  the  interest  of  the  fiunily,  b 
deserving  of  wide  patronage. 

Carouvb  PaaTHBa :  tbb  CuaisniH  Win.* — One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting volumes  of  biogiaphy  which  has  been  given  to  the  public-,  in 
years,  is  the  Life  of  Frederick  Perthes,  the  German  bookseller  and  pnb- 
lisher.  We  are  confident  that  those  who  read  the  review  of  it,  on 
page  880  of  this  number  of  the  Nbw  Exqlakdbr,  will  wish  to  see  the 
book  itselt  The  English  edition  appears  in  two  thick  octavos,  and  is  of 
such  size  that  no  American  publibher  has  yet  ventured  to  reprinc  iu  It 
is  costly,  and  cannot  be  easily  procured  in  many  parts  of  our  conntnr. 
We  are,  therefore,  pleased  to  find  that  the  Messrs.  Carters  have  issued 
this  Life  of  Caroline  Perthes,  by  Mrs.  Tutbill,  which,  thou^  a  large 
I2mo.  of  over  five  hundred  pages,  is  really  an  abridgment  of  the  sdll 
more  extended  Life  of  Frederick  Perthes,  her  husband.     One  of  the 

•  Carolim  Perthes :  the  Chrittian  Wife.  Condensed  from  the  Life  of  Fred- 
erick Christopher  Perthes.  Bt  Mrs.  L.  C.  TirmiLu  New  York :  Robert  Carter 
A  Brothers.    1860.     ISmo.    pp.  622. 
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principal  charms  of  the  original  work  is  the  exhibition  that  it  gives  of 
a  beautiful  home  life  in  a  Christian  family.  The  aim  of  Mrs.  Tuthill, 
in  her  selections,  has  been  to  give  to  American  readers  the  history  of 
this  home  life  ;  and  to  show,  by  the  example  of  the  Christian  German 
wife  and  mother,  how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  a  woman  of  sense, 
of  intelligence,  of  warm  affections,  and  earnest  piety,  i^ithin  the  sphere 
of  her  own  family.  For  the  majority  of  readers,  we  think  this  book 
will  be  full  as  interesting  and  satisfactory  as  the  large  original  English 
edition.  We  hope  it  may  find  a  prominent  place  among  the  books  for 
home  reading,  this  winter,  in  thousands  of  Christian  families. 

Smilbs's  Brief  Biooriphies.* — The  author  of  these  '*  brief  biogra- 
phies "  is  already  very  favorably  known  to  the  American  public  by  his 
'*  Life  of  George  Stephenson,"  and  by  his  "  Self-Help."  At  the  request 
of  Messrs.  Ticknor  <fe  Fields,  of  Boston,  he  has  made  a  collection  of  his 
publications  in  various  British  periodicals,  and  we  have  them  now  in 
this  handsome  volume,  illustrated  with  six  fine  steel  portraits.  We 
were  at  first  somewhat  misled  by  the  title,  "  Brief  Biographies."  The 
sketches  are  short,  but  they  are  by  no  means  a  barren  recital  of  mere 
facts  and  dates.  They  are  sufficiently  extended  to  embody  the  results  of 
much  careful  study  of  individual  character;  and  it  is  not  often  that 
such  an  amount  of  valuable  and  readable  literary  criticism  is  found 
within  so  small  a  compass.  The  biographies  are  of  men  whose  names 
are  all  now  prominent  before  the  public,  as  the  list  which  we  take  from 
the  "  Table  of  Contents  "  will  abundantly  show.    It  is  as  follows  : 

^*  James  Watt,  Robert  Stephenson,  Dr.  Arnold,  Hugh  Miller,  Richard  Cobden, 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Francis  Je£frej,  Ebenezer  Elliott,  George  Borrow, 
John  James  Audubon,  William  MacGillivray,  Lord  John  Russell,  Benjamin 
DiBraeli,  William  Ewart  Gkdstone,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Thomas  Carljle,  John 
Sterling,  Leigh  Hunt,  Hartley  Coleridge,  Dr.  Kitto,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Theodore 
Hooke,  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  Robert  Browning,  Edwin  Chadwick,  Robert  Nicoll, 
Samuel  Bamford,  John  Clare,  Gerald  Mastey,  Elisabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Fran- 
ces Brown,  Sarah  Margaret  Fuller,  Sarah  Martin,  Harriet  Martineau,  Mrs. 
Chisholm.'* 

Memoir  of  DoDDRinoE.f — ^The  American  Tract  Society    of   New 

*  Brief  Biographiei,  By  Samuxl  Smilks.  With  Steel  Portraits.  Boston: 
Ticknor  &  Fields.  1860.  12mo.  pp.  617.  Price  $1.26.  [T.  H.  Pease,  New 
Haven.] 

t  Memoir  of  the  Life^  Character,  and  Writingt  of  Philip  Doddridge^  D,  2>. 
With  a  selection  from  his  Correspondence.  Compiled  by  Rev.  James  R.  Botd, 
A.  M.,  ••  Editor  of  English  Poets,  with  Notes,  Ac."  New  York :  American  Tract 
Society.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  480. 
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Tork  has  published,  in  a  form  fitted  lor  general  distribution,  n  new  me- 
moir of  Philip  Doddridge,  which  has  been  compiled  by  Bef-.  James  R. 
Bojd,  the  editor  of  ""The  English  Poets,  with  Notes."  Th«r«»  is  no 
nobler  name  among  the  English  dinnes  of  the  agfateenth  oentwr. — 
none  more  wideljr  known  in  this  eonntrj, — than  that  of  Doddridge. 
There  are  few  Tillages  in  the  United  States  where  his  ^^  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Religion  in  the  Souly**  has  not  foand  its  waj,  and  done  good  ser- 
vice. It  would  be  well  if  this  memoir  could  be  carried  to  ererr  boose 
where  the  other  has  gon«.  Rarely  has  there  been  exhibited  in  any 
man  a  more  beautiful  Christian  li^  than  that  of  which  we  hare  here 
the  story.  In  public  life  and  in  private  life,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a 
son,  as  a  husband,  as  a  father,  as  a  thoological  instructor,  as  an  author, 
everywhere  and  under  all  circumstances,  he  displays  those  qnalTues  of 
mind  and  heart  which  irresistibly  attract  admiration  aod  love.  Dodd- 
ridge was  a  true  Christian  geotleman,  and  his  example  b  eminently 
worthy  of  being  studied  by  all  classes  of  Christians. 

We  must  not  neglect  to  refer  also  to  the  extracts  that  are  given  from 
bis  letters.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  and  even  playfulness 
of  their  style ;  and  the  grace  with  which  they  are  expressed  makes 
them  models  of  epistolary  correspondence. 

Mart  Bcktah.* — This  *'Tale  of  Religious  Persecution**  is  deeply 
interesting,  not  only  for  its  subject,  but  also  as  a  work  of  more  than 
ordinary  literary  meriu  Tbe  authoress  has  given  us  a  picture  of  Bon- 
yan*8  times,  and  of  the  spirit  of  that  persecuting  age,  such  as  cannot  fiul 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  every  reader  for  tbe  hard  lot  of  the  gifted 
Dreamer  and  his  blind  daughter,  and  leave  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind,  that  no  blessng  enjoyed  by  Protestant  Christendom  is  more  to  be 
prixed  than  the  boon  of  religious  liberty.  The  narrative  is,  in  the  nuia, 
true  to  history,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  brought  before  ns  with 
almost  the  vividness  of  present  reality.  Whoever  reads  this  rolurae 
ought  to  TiSi/^  from  its  perusal,  more  tolerant  in  spirit,  and  altogether  '  a 
wiser  and  a  better  man.* 


^Mmnf  Bunymt^  tJU  DrtmwurU  Biimd  D^ntffkier.  A  TiOe  of  Religioas  Persecn- 
tioa.  Bj  &UXU  RocHvm  Fobs,  Anthorof  *^ Grace Thuaan."  Kew  Toiki 
Sheldon  4  Coapany.    18«0.    Itoo. 
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Ebndrick^s  Life  of  Mbs.  Euilt  C.  Judson.* — In  the  history  of 
modem  missionary  operations  no  name  is  better  known  or  more  re- 
spected than  that  of  Adoniram  Judbon.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  pio- 
neer in  the  work  of  missions,  together  with  the  indomitable  persever- 
ance, the  cheerfulness  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  labored  on  to  the 
last,  the  almost  romantic  incidents  of  his  early,  and,  we  may  say,  of 
his  later  career  in  Burmab,  and  the  results  he  accomplished, — all  make 
him  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  his  age.  Not  the  least  interesting 
fact  in  his  life  is  his  three  successive  marriages  with  the  gifted  women 
whose  names  are  so  familiar  in  our  churches.  The  memoirs  of  Ann 
Hasseltine  and  Sarah  Boardman  have  been  long  before  the  public ;  and 
now  the  memoir  of  the  third  Mrs.  Judson  has  just  appeared.  Our 
hasty  reading  has  already  shown  us  that  she  was  in  every  respect  a 
worthy  successor  of  those  heroic  and  sainted  women.  At  the  time  of 
her  marriage  she  was  widely  known,  under  the  nom  deplume  of  Fanny 
Forrester,  as  one  of  the  most  sprightly  and  popular  of  the  magazine 
writers  of  the  day.  It  was  feared  that  when  the  romance  of  the 
missionary  work  should  wear  off,  this  "  sensitive  and  excitable  child  of 
genius,"  as  she  was  called,  would  sink  under  the  privations  and  stern 
monotony  of  her  new  life.  It  was,  perhaps,  natural  for  those  who 
knew  nothing  of  her  early  history,  to  indulge  such  apprehensions ;  but 
they  were  expressed  in  such  a  public  way  that  they  were  exceedingly 
annoying  to  her  and  to  her  friends.  Never  were  fears  more  ground- 
less !  To  us  who  have  now  before  us  the  affecting  story  of  her  suc- 
cessful struggles  with  poverty,  in  childhood  and  youth,  it  is  plain  that 
her  marriage  was  no  mere  matter  of  romance— that  she  knew  well 
what  she  was  undertaking,  and  that  she  had  acquired  those  lessons  of 
self-reliance  which  fitted  her  admirably  for  her  work.  As  for  her 
cheerful  and  enthusiastic  spirit,  it  made  her  the  better  missionary,  as 
is  evident  from  the  following  quotation,  which  we  make  from  one  of 
her  letters,  written  after  she  had  been  long  in  Burmah  : 

'*  I  believe  the  work  which  goes  on  merrily,  and  without  groaning,  is  quite  as 
acceptable  to  God  as  the  other.  The  bearer  of  good  tidings  should  not  carry  a 
face  to  spoil  his  news— a  fact  of  which  the  natives  seem  quite  aware.  However, 
sadness  is  good,  and  rejoicings  are  good ;  and  whether  we  have  a  weeping  gift  or 
a  merry  gift,  let  us  strive  to  use  it,  as  we  are  commanded  to  use  eating  and 
drinkingi  *  to  the  glory  of  God.'  Possibly  my  doctrine  may  not  be  considered 
orthodox,  but  it  is  that  of  the  Kew  Testament.^    p.  808. 

*  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Mrs,  Emily  O.  Judtan,  By  A.  C.  Kkmdrick,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature  in  the  University  of  Rochester.  New  York :  Sheldon 
ACo.     1860.     12mo.    pp.426. 
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At  oor  Botioe  of  this  book  matt  be  &r  more  brief  tban  we  could 
wkb,  we  will  tay,  in  a  word,  ibat  it  is  not  sorpaased  in  interest  by  tbe 
ineDK>ir  of  any  misaionary  we  have  eter  read.  It  is  made  up»  f<Mr  the 
roost  partf  of  Mrs.  Jadsoo's  letters  to  her  friends,  and  there  is  a  spr^t- 
KnetPs  a  freshnesis  and  a  natoralness  about  them,  which  are  really 
eharmiog.    We  hope  the  book  will  have  a  wide  circnlatioa. 

As  showing  the  spirit  with  which  Mrs.  Judson  labored,  we  make 
some  additional  quotations.  The  following  is  from  her  Journal,  Terr 
soon  after  she  landed  in  Bnrmah : 

**  This  taking  care  of  teething  bmbiss,  and  teaehing  darkies  to  dam  slocking 
aad  talkiag  Engliah  t>ack  <nd  foremost  to  tee-to  tnm  John^  ia  order  to  get  aa 

eatable  dlnaer,  ia  reaOj  rery  odd  sort  of  basioess  for  Faimj  Forrefiter. 

When  I  get  settled  I  hope  to  put  io  a  aiixtiire  of  higher  and  better  thioga,  too. 
Bat  the  persoa  who  would  do  great  things  weU,  must  practice  dail j  on  little  ones ; 
and  the  who  woold  hare  the  assbtance  of  the  Alnnght j  in  important  acts,  miMl' 
be  dailj  and  hoorlj  accustomed  to  coosolt  his  wiO  in  the  minor  afiairs  of  file.* 
p.«47. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  about  the  same  time : 

'*  And  theh,  while  I  la j  no  claim  to  much  miaijonarj  spirit,  it  is  a  comfort  u 
pick  the  poor  wretches  oat  of  the  mire  and  filth,  and  give  them  the  hope  of  a 
orowa  in  hearea.  There  is  a  *  romance  *  in  that,  which  makes  me  deem  a  reo- 
deace  in  a  Maulmain  bam,  or  a  Rangoon  prison,  preferable  to  the  most  q>)endid 
American  mansion  or  Earopean  palace.** 

Now  for  evidence  of  the  way  she  sustained  her  enthusiasm.  We 
quote  from  a  letter  written  after  she  had  tried  the  horrors  of  a  *'  Maul- 
main bam,**  and  a  ^  Rangoon  prison  ;**  after  she  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  ^  hungry  for  want  of  palatable  food  ;**  to  be  **  ill  and  have  no  com- 
forts or  physician,"  and  to  be  "  surrounded  by  the  spies  of  a  jealous 
and  unscrupulous  government,  without  an  earthly  friend  to  assist  :** 

"  Mj  first  rtd  missionary  trial — (you  would  believe  me  coald  yoa  hear  me 
speak  the  words,  though  it  may  sound  commonplace  on  paper) — was  wh», 
amidst  soflerings  such  as  I  have  described,  a  letter  came  telUng  of  rMrtrndt- 
m$mU,  Schools,  with  the  life  already  nearly  pressed  out  of  them,  must  be 
cramped  still  more ;  assistants  most  be  cut  off;  the  workmen's  hands  must  be 
tied  still  tighter ;  and  then,  if  the j  could  suceed  in  making  bricks  without  straw, 
the  churches  at  home  wers  ready  to  r^oice  in  their  success.** 

And  again,  after  the  detail  of  hardships  at  Rangoon,  which  seem 
almost  unendurable,  she  writes : 

*'  Xow  do  you  thbk  I  am  ia  any  way  discontented,  and  would  go  back  to 
America  to  live  in  a  palace  ?  Not  I.  I  am  ten  times  happier  than  I  could  be 
there.**    p.  277. 
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Well  would  it  be  for  the  cause  of  missions  if  there  was  more  of 
Buch  *'  romance  "  as  is  here  exhibited. 

But  much  as  we  are  pleased  with  the  memoir,  there  is  one  exception 
^e  roust  make.  We  refer  to  the  insertion,  in  the  chapter  which  bears 
tlie  title  of  "  The  Betrothal/'  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  Dr. 
Judson  and  Miss  Chubbuck,  at  the  time  of  their  **  engagement."  We 
hold  that  those  letters  ought  never  to  have  found  a  place  in  the  book. 
The  public  had  no  right  to  see  them.  The  fact  that  they  are  so  credit- 
able  to  the  parties  interested,  is,  to  us,  no  excuse  at  all.  If  anything 
should  be  sacred,  it  is  the  correspondence  of  a  young  lady  with  the 
man  to  whom  she  expects  to  be  united  in  marriage. 

HISTORY. 

Bancroft's  History  of  the  TJuitbd  States.* — ^The  eighth  volume 
of  Mr.  Bancroft's  great  national  work  is  now  before  the  public.  It 
will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  more  popular,  and  be  more  generally 
read,  than  any  of  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  series.  The  historian 
now  enters  upon  that  portion  of  his  labors  which  appeals  most  directly 
to  the  national  pride.  He  is  obliged,  in  a  measure,  to  drop  the  char- 
acter of  the  philosopher,  and  to  take  up  that  of  the  chronicler  of  events 
that  are  comparatively  recent  and  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  Yet  while 
this  is  done,  we  have  reason  in  every  chapler  to  admire  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  views,  and  the  extent  of  his  researches,  as  we  see 
how  clearly  he  traces  the  influences  of  all  events,  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  shows  us  their  bearing  upon  the  great  drama  of  the  Revolution. 

The  preceding  volume  closed  with  tha  story  of  Bunker's  Hill.  The 
history  is  now  carried  down  to  the  period  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. There  are  many  brilliant  chapters,  with  the  stirring  and 
exciting  details  of  military  operations.  We  have,  of  course,  the  history 
of  the  siege  and  deliverance  of  Boston ;  the  capture  of  Montreal ;  the 
long  and  painful  march  to  Quebec ;  the  sad  story  of  the  death  of 
Montgomery ;  and  the  battle  of  Fort  Moultrie.  But  the  main  subject 
of  interest  is  the  evidence — most  abundant  and  conclusive — how 
tardily,  and  with  what  extreme  reluctance,  the  colonists  came,  at  last, 
to  the  resolution  to  declare  themselves  free  and  independent.     It  is  the 

*  The  History  of  the  United  States,  frcm  the  Discovery  of  the  American 
Continent  By  Gborgi  Bancropt.  Vol  YIII.  The  American  Revolution. 
Boston:  Little.  Brown  k  Co.  1860.  8vo.  pp.  475.  Price  |2,25.  [T.  H. 
Pease,  New  Haven.] 
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evidence  on  this  poiot,  which  Mr.  Bancroft  has  sought  to  bring  ootio 
the  present  yoloDae.  Few  persons  are  probablj  aware  what  repeated 
and  strenooQS  efforts  were  made  to  arert  the  war,  and  to  bring  about 
•Ame  reasonable  accommodatioo  with  the  mother  coantry.  No  previon 
historian  has  made  the  obstinacy,  the  injustice,  the  ignorance,  and  Uie 
folly  of  George  III  and  his  ministers,  so  apparent 

Tbb  OovtRNiCBRTAL  HisTORT  OF  THB  UirrrBO  Statbs.* — We  hid 
occasion  in  our  issue  of  February,  1859,  to  speak  in  terms  of  comroendt- 
tion  of  the  very  ingenious  and  able  argument  on  *'  Slavery  in  the  Uoited 
States,**  by  Ileniy  Sherman,  Esq.  It  indicated  a  thorough  acqusint- 
ance  with  the  constitutional  history  of  the  country,  and  a  high  d^ree 
of  logical  acumen.  Mr.  Sherman  now  appears  as  the  author  of  a 
history  of  the  progress  of  government  in  the  United  States.  Id  the 
first  paK  he  traces  the  governmental  history  of  the  Colony  of  Virgioia 
from  its  settlement  to  the  English  revolution  of  1668  ;  from  its  existesce 
as  the  chartered  company,  until  it  became  permanently  established  onder 
an  organised  colonial  government,  subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  In  the  second  part,  he  traces  in  like  manner  the  history  of 
government  in  New  England,  from  the  first  expedition  of  the  firrt 
Plymouth  Colony,  to  the  same  period.  This  history  leads  the  anlhor  to 
discuss  the  right  of  Christian  nations  to  seize  on  heathen  countries; 
also  to  consider  the  nature  and  origin  of  Protestantism,  and  its  title  to 
be  recognized  as  an  element  iu  government  He  believes  fully  that  this 
was  intended  by  its  founders  for  a  Christian  nation,  and  that  our  goTern 
ment  is  a  natural  development  of  Protestantism.  This  he  strives  to 
show  not  so  much  by  direct  argument,  as  by  the  original  constitutiow 
and  charters,  petitions  and  statements  of  the  people  and  officers  of 
government  As  a  collection  of  original  documents,  the  work  is  yu- 
ticularly  valuable.  He  is  not  always  correct  in  his  statements,  as  when 
he  says  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven  had  a  oobi- 
munity  of  goods.  In  the  third  part,  the  author  brings  down  the  history 
of  the  government  of  the  several  colonies  to  the  period  of  the  Dedan- 
tion  of  Independence.  He  here  discussee  the  revenue  and  the  com- 
mercial systems  of  taxation,  and  t)ie  origin  and  causes  of  the  rerola- 
tion,  and  the  early  steps  towards  the  union  of  the  Colonies  which  was 

•  Tht  Governmental  HUtcry  of  tkt  United  States  of  America,  from  ihetaiiMd 
tetUement  to  the  adoption  of  the  preeent  Federal  Constitution,  In  Four  Parts.  By 
Hkxbt  Sbirm as.    Hartford :  1860. 
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afterwards  effected.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  the  author  re- 
gards as  the  legitimate  result  of  the  Protestantism  of  the  reformation, 
and  as  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  our  governmental  history.  In  the 
fourth  part^  the  author  discusses  the  union  of  the  states  in  the  revolu- 
tion, their  union  in  the  confederation,  and  their  union  under  the  Con- 
stitution. His  aim  is,  throughout,  to  show  that  our  government  is 
founded  on  the  Bible,  and  that  it  is  and  must  be  a  Christian  govern- 
ment, in  which  alone  is  true  conservatism. 

The  American  Statesman.* — Mr.  Andrew  W.  Young  has  been 
known  for  many  years  past  as  a  writer  on  the  political  history  of  our 
country.  His  Science  of  Government  has  been  extensively  used  in 
schools.  He  now  presents  a  larger  work,  and  one  adapted  to  maturer 
minds.  The  title  page  expresses  fully  the  cliaracter  of  the  work.  The 
author  has  executed  his  design  faithfully,  not  seeking  to  enforce  his  own 
views,  but  as  a  historian  to  present  the  views  of  the  leading  statesmen 
of  the  country  from  the  first,  with  their  own  arguments  in  a  condensed 
form.  We  commend  the  work  as  a  faithful  compendium  of  this  kind 
of  information. 

History  and  Analysis  of  thb  CoNSTiruTioN.f — This  is  a  book 
which  every  American  citizen  should  own.  No  student  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  his  country,  who  has  once  learned  its  value  as  a  book  of 
reference,  will  ever  consent  to  be  without  a  copy.  The  object  of  the 
author  has  been  to  give  such  a  history  of  each  of  the  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  *'  as  will  make  the  objects  and  intentions  of  its  framers 
clear  and  intelligible."  This  he  has  done  by  "giving,  in  connection 
witli  each  clause,  an  account  of  its  origin,  and  the  modifications  it 

*Tht  American  Statesman:  a  political  history,  exhibiting  the  origin  and 
practical  operation  of  Constitutional  Government  in  the  United  States ;  the  rise 
and  progress  of  parties ;  and  the  views  of  distinguished  statesmen  on  questions 
of  foreign  and  domestic  policy ;  brought  down  to  the  present  time ;  with  an 
appendix  containing  explanatory  notes,  political  essays,  statistical  information  and 
other  useful  matter.  By  Andrew  W.  Youno.  New  York :  Derby  k  Jackson, 
119  Nassan  street.     1860. 

f  A  History  and  Analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  *With  a 
full  account  of  the  confederations  which  preceded  it ;  of  the  debates  and  acta  of 
the  Convention  which  framed  it;  of  the  judicial  decisions  which  have  construed 
it ;  with  papers  and  tables  IHustrative  of  the  action  of  the  government  and  the 
people  under  it.  By  Nathaniel  C.  Towlb,  Counselor  at  Law,  Washington, 
D.  C.    Boston :  Little,  Brown  <fc  Co.    1860.    12mo.    pp.  444. 
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nnderweot,  or  which  were  proposed  to  he  given  to  it,  and  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  debate  npon  it,  during  iu  progren  in  the  CooTention.  To 
this  is  added  the  judicial  constmctiooy  if  any,  that  it  has  receired.'* 
The  convenience  and  value  of  a  well  prepared  work  of  this  kind  wiD 
be  obvious  at  once  to  all.  The  author  says,  in  the  prefue,  '^  The 
fhuners  of  the  Constitution  were  certainly  the  most  competent  persons 
to  explain  its  intended  import.  If  the  original  form  of  a  proposition 
wa«  changed,  the  change  itself,  or  the  reason  assigned  fc^r  it,  would 
indicate  tbe  object  aimed  at  If  the  clause  had  been  contained  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  its  retention  in  the  Constitution  was  an  evi- 
dence that  it  bad  already  received  a  satisfactory  practical  construction.' 
An  extract  from  the  book  will  serve  at  once  to  show  how  tbe  author's 
plan  is  carried  out.  We  select  one  of  the  clauses  about  which  there 
has  lately  been  considerable  inquiry.  It  is  of  less  importance  than 
many  others,  but  it  is  short  and  will  answer  the  purpose : 

"ARTICLE    IL 

**SICTI0V   I. 

"  Clmu»4  6. — In  case  of  tb«  remoral  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
resigoatioo,  or  insbilitj  to  discharge  tbe  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office, 
the  aame  shall  derolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress  may  bj  Isw 
provide  for  the  case  of  remoral,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  tbe 
President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  Fna- 
dent,  and  such  officer  shall  act  aocordinglj,  nntil  the  disability  be  renioTed,  or 
a  President  shall  be  elected.** 


**  Mb.  PiKCKKiT^a  PuLX.— *  In  esse  of  his  remoTal,  death,  resignation,  or  diis- 
billtj,  the  president  of  tbe  Senate  shall  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office  nntil  andfaer 
President  be  chosen,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  president  of  the  Sensle,  the 
speaker  of  the  Uoose  of  Delegates  shall  do  so.* 

"  The  committee  on  detail  reported  the  following : — 

**  *  In  case  of  his  removal,  [by  impeachment,]  death,  resignatiMi,  or  dlsaUlity  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  tbe  president  of  the  Senate  shall 
exercise  those  powers  and  dotiea,  until  another  President  of  the  United  States  be 
chosen,  or  until  the  disability  of  the  Pre^dent  be  removed.* 

**  Mr.  MoBKiB  and  Mr.  Maouok  ob^jected  to  tbe  provision  making  the  president  of 
the  Senate  provisional  President  of  the  United  States,— the  former  suggesting  the 
chief  justice. 

**  Mr.  WiujAMsoH  thought  this  subject  should  be  left  with  Congress. 

*^  Mr.  Dickinson  asked — *  What  is  the  extent  of  the  term  disability  ?  and  who  is  to 
judge  of  it?' 

*■*•  In  this  condition  the  subject  was  sent  to  the  committee  on  the  uniniahed  re- 
ports, Ac,  who  reported  the  following : — 

**  *  In  case  of  his  removal,  aa  aforesaid,  death,  absence,  resignation,  or  inability  to 
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discharge  the  powers  or  datles  of  his  office,  the  Vice-President  shall  exercise  those 
powers  and  duties,  until  another  President  be  chosen,  or  until  the  inability  of  the 
President  be  removed.' 

"  This  was  amended,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Saitdolph,  (and  Mr.  Madisov,)  by  ad- 
ding— 

"  *  The  legislature  may  declare  by  law  what  officer  of  the  United  States  shall  act 
as  President,  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  disability  of  the  PrcsideDt  and 
Vice-President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  such  disability  be  re- 
moved or  a  President  shall  bo  elected.' 

**  In  this  shape  the  subject  was  sent  to  the  committee  of  style,  &c.** 

"NoTB — ^By  the  act  of  1792,  In  case  of  vacancy  In  the  offices  of  President  and  Tice-President, 
the  president  of  Uie  Senate,  and  If  there  be  none,  the  speaker  of  tiie  House  of  Representatives, 
assumes  the  duties  of  President,  nntU  an  slectlon  Is  had. 

'*By  the  act  of  1845,  tiie  electors  of  Preddent  and  Ylce-PresldeDt  are  to  be  chosen  on  the 
Tuesday  after  Uie  iret  Monday  of  November,  in  all  Uie  States." 

The  volome  contains  much  other  valitable  information ;  viz :  a  Di- 
gest of  the  History  of  the  several  Colonial  Confederations ;  The  Origin 
of  the  Federal  Constitution ;  The  Cession  of  Western  Territory  ; 
The  Organization  of  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernment;  Organization  and  Admission  of  New  States  into  the  Union; 
Table  of  Electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  from  1 789  to 
1856;  Tables  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  each  Cabinet  from 
Washington's  to  Buchanan's,  inclusive ;  Lists  of  Officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, from  1789  to  1860;  Presidents /)ro /cmpore  of  the  Senate; 
S|)eakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Members  of  Conventions 
and  Congress,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ;  besides  other 
statistical  information  of  importance. 

The  Pdbitans  and  Queen  Elizabeth.* — ^In  November,  1859,  page 
1100,  an  announcement  was  made  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume 
of  this  unique  and  interesting  work.  A  second  volume  has  since  been 
given  to  the  public,  which  would  have  received  a  notice  in  the  August 
number,  had  not  its  already  crowded  pages  prevented.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  which  is  to  be  in  three  volumes,  we  propose  to  give 
an  extended  review  of  it.  At  present  we  content  ourselves  wiih  making 
an  extract  from  one  of  the  chapters  iu  the  firet  volume,  which  will  give 
our  readers  some  adequate  conception  of  the  dramatic  power  of  the 
author.  The  chapter  treats  of  "The  Troubles  at  Frankfort,"  and  the 
strifes  among  the  English  exiles  in  1554,  1555. 

*  TTie  Puritans :  or  the  Ohurch,  Court  and  Parliament  of  England,  during  the 
reigns  of  Edward  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Samuel  Hopkins.  In  three 
Volume?.  Void.  I  and  II  already  published.  Large  octavo,  pp.  649,  539. 
Boston :  Gould  A  Lincoln.    1860.    Price  $2.50.    [T.  H.  Pease,  New  Haven.] 
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"  On  Um  12th  of  M Arch,  «  companj  of  stranger  Engfithnen  arriTcd  at  the  imi 
of  Frits  Hansen*  When  they  had  refreshed  tbemselTes  at  bis  generous  board, 
one  of  them  asked  him,  somewhat  qneralouslr,  whether  he  had  or  had  not  sent  for 
Master  Whittiny^ham  and  Master  Knox.  Being  answered  in  the  afBrmatire,  the 
querist  turned  to  one  of  his  companions,  sajing  in  English,  '  Ton  ean  manage 
this  German  language  better  than  1,  Doctor  Horn.  Will  jou  please  catechise  the 
roan?' 

••  Upon  which,  Doctor  Horn,  addressing  Friti,  asked,  *  You  know  our  cosntrj- 
men  in  Frankfort  f 

** '  Tes,  sir ;  and  proud  to  say  iC 

"  *  No  doubt,  no  doubt  Englishme*  are  an  honor  to  any  city.  Bui  we  are 
told  that  our  countrymen  here  hare  not  been  peaceable  aoBong  thems^reB  in  re- 
ligious matters.* 

" '  0.  sir  I  tliat's  all  orer  now.  It  was  only  for  a  little  while.  To-morrow — let 
me  see  I  This  is  the  twelfth  day  of  March.  Tes — to-morrow  will  be  five  weeks 
since  they  came  to  a  happy  agreement.' 

*'  *  Uumph  1  An  agreement  to  be  half  one  thing  and  half  another;  half 
English  and  half  Genevan, — was  it  notf 

^  Fritz,  wondering  not  a  little  at  such  a  way  of  speaking  about  Qiristian  har- 
mony, replied,  '  They  hare  a  Liturgy,  good  sir.' 

*'  <  But  not  like  the  English.' 

"  *  I  am  told  that  some  of  it  is  like  the  English,  and  some  of  it  not.* 

"  *  8o  we  have  heard.    But  hare  they  continued  this  new  way  up  to  this  time  !* 

**  Yes,  sir ;  and  under  the  new  way,  they  lire  very  quietly  and  happily.' 

'*  *  Enough ;  if  our  countrymen  for  whom  we  hare  sent  erer  come,  show 
them  in.' 

«*  It  was  as  Fritz  had  said.  The  fire  weeks  since  the  6th  of  Febroary  bad  passed 
peacefully  and  happily  with  the  English-  church,  under  the  modified  liturgy 
agreed  upon.  The  good  people  of  Frankfort,  seeing  them  once  more  walking  m 
lore  and  worshiping  in  unity,  had  almost  forgotten  the  by-gone  strifes ;  while  the 
exiles  themselves  had  followed  their  secular  pursuits  without  distractioo,  and  their 
worship  without  bitterness.  They  had  indeed  to  regret  that  all  their  feUow- 
exilcs  should  not  be  united  in  one  home  and  one  church  ;  and  especially  that  any 
should  stand  aloof  merely  through  a  rigid  reverence  for  forms,  whose  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authority  had  come  to  an  end,  whose  stability  and  perfection  even 
their  authors  had  never  pretended,  and  which  were  displeamng  to  the  Refomed 
churches  among  whom  the  exiles  had  taken  refuge.  This  regret,  however,  bad 
not  intermeddled  with  their  joy. 

'*The  company  who  had  just  taken  possession  of  Fritz  Hansen's  hostel  were 
Doctor  Richard  Cox,  Tutor,  Almoner,  and  Privy  Councillor  of  the  late  King 
Edward,  Doctor  Robert  Horn,  lately  residing  at  Zurich,  and  'others  of  great  note 
and  quality.'  Cox  was  one  of  several  whom  they  of  Strasburg  had  ofBdonsly 
proposed  to  take  oversight  and  charge  of  the  church  at  Frankfort ;  and  Horn  had 
signed  the  letter  of  the  18th  of  October  from  Zurich,  avowing  a  *fu11  determina- 
tion to  admit  and  use  no  other  order  than  the  last  taken  in  the  Church  of  EngUnd.' 
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*'  Thej  were  soon  greeted  by  the  principal  members  of  the  Englisli  church, 
and  welcomed  with  honest  cordiality.  When  Dr.  Cox  announced  that  he  and  his 
companions  had  come  to  abide  there,  Master  Whittingham  replied  with  sinceriy ' 
'  We  thank  God !  Would  that  all  our  countrymen  who  are  beyond  the  paw  of  the 
tigress  and  the  spite  of  the  Lutheran  were  one  family,  in  one  tabernacle,  and  at 
one  altar  !* 

**  *  We  do  our  part,  you  see,  to  forward  your  prayer,'  replied  Dr.  Horn.  *  And 
now,  good  sir,  we  would  fain  find  better  commodity  of  lodging  than  this  hostel, 
an  we  may.  An  your  better  acquaintance  with  Frankfort  may  serre  us  in  this, 
we  shall  be  beholden  for  your  kindness.' 

'*  •  We  do  remember  our  own  needs  when  we  came  hither/  replied  Master 
Whittingham  ;  '  and  how  the  kind  words  and  good  offices  of  Master  Yaleran  and 
Master  Morellio  were  like  cold  water  to  our  fainting  spirits.  God  forbid  that  we 
fail  in  the  like  to  you.  An  there  be  Christian  hearts  in  Frankfort,  ye  shall  have 
entertainment  and  erery  brotherly  service,  anon.' 

"  The  offer  was  as  gladly  accepted  as  it  was  heartily  made ;  and  all  hospitality 
and  kindness  were  immediately  extended  to  the  new  comers.  When  the  order  of 
religious  serrice  was  spoken  of,  and  their  hopes  expressed  that  some  further  re- 
turn to  that  of  King  Edward's  Book  might  be  attained,  they  were  told  unequivo- 
cally that  the  present  order  could  not  be  changed  until  the  Ust  of  April,  without 
breach  of  a  promise  which  had  been  established  by  invocation,  of  God's  name ; 
that  the  holy  sacrament  had  been  received  as  the  sure  token  or  seal  of  the  present 
agreement;  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  change.  It  was^ 
moreover,  frankly  stated,  that  any  further  adoption  of  the  English  Dock  would 
be  offensive  to  the  honest  consciences  of  the  church,  and  would  hazard  the  good 
will  of  the  citizens  and  the  favor  of  the  magistrates. 

" '  So,  we  find  all  things  just  as  we  expected.  Doctor  Cox,'  said  Doctor  Horn,  so 
soon  as  they  were  by  themselves  again.  *  What  with  their  conscience,  as  they 
call  it,  their  seal  of  agreement,  and  the  magistrates,  we  are  like  to  have  enow  to 
look  after  in  putting  down  this  upstart  new-fanglcdness.' 

**  *  Mark  me !'  replied  Dr.  Cox,  with  vehemence,  *  we  have  come  for  the  very 
purpose  of  putting  it  down ;  and  it  shall  be  done.  I  put  not  my  hand  to  the 
plough  and  look  back.  I  have  come  to  repair  this  broken  wall ;  and,  if  need  be, 
will  copy  Nehemiah,  with  his  trowel  in  one  hand  and  his  sword  in  the  other.  To 
the  wind  with  agreements  and  pledges  and  consciences,  an  they  go  in  anything  to 
deface  the  worthy  ordinances  and  laws  of  our  sovereign  lord,  King  Edward,  of 
most  famous  memory.    An  I  fail  in  one  way,  I  will  invoke  another.' 

•*  *  But  they  are  so  confiding  and  brotherly,'  objected  Doctor  Horn,  •  it  will 
seem  like  treachery  to  do  violence  to  their  arranging.' 

"  *  Say  rather,  their  <ieranging.  An  Master  Knox's  conscience  turns  holy 
things  upside  down,  and  my  conscience  bid  me  put  them  to  rights  again,  pray 
who  should  yield  ?  Must  I  stay  reformation,  forsooth,  because  another  maketh 
naughty  pledge  in  God's  name  and  on  the  sacrament?  Must  I  be  squeamish  on 
the  score  of  common  courtesy  and  common  hospitality  ?  We  will  try  whether 
will  prevail  with  Englishmen, — the  Primer  of  a  vulgar  Scot,  or  the  Liturgy  of  a 
king;  so  mean  a  fellow  as  John  Knox,  or  the  friend  and  Councillor  of  Edward  the 
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Sixtlu    We  win  try  H— «a  tke  W«tcm  fidH,  Doctor  Hon— at  i 
iiig^s  prajert.' 

**  Tbcj  did  try  it ;  and  the  firtt  '  rcvpooee*  in  prmycr  froa  their 
dbcord  la  foothiog  meeie — wrooglit  constematioii  aad  grirC  Tbefpiriiof  dev^ 
^oa  fell,  like  a  clipped  bird  The  ferai  of  prayer  proceeded ;  baft,  to  the  bit 
'  Aoics/  Boc  m  prajer  had  goae  op  to  God, — oothiof  bat 
wrong,  aad  exaltation  for  a  mcceaifbl  ploL  Of  coorae  there  wef«  i 
eottmotion.  The  eldert  revoked  their  goests  for  so  rade  a  riolatMm  of  order  m 
a  brotherhood  by  wboai  they  had  joet  been  weleomed,  and  la  iintoi|M'iHlm^  iaitk 
It  was  of  no  avail.  The  others  only  retorted,  that  the  ^ehooor  of  their  cu^Kij'i 
rHoal  aierited  divhooor;  that  they  wmM  do  as  they  had  dooe  iaKngiind;  that 
they  tnmU  bare  the  fiue  of  an  EoghA  charch. 

""This  was  on  the  ISth  of  the  BM^ath,— Taeoday  or  Wedocaday.  It  doee  not 
appear  that  the  prediiane  attempted  any  other  oatrage  daring  the  week ;  hot  by 
tome  craAr  measarev,  not  on  record,  the  polpit  on  Sooday  forenoon  was 
pied — ebmptly,  and  without  the  prerioas  coneeot  of  the  congregatioo  ] 
by  a  preacher  of  Cox's  party,  who  read  the  Litany  of  King  Edward's  Book,  fea 
which  Doctor  Cox  and  fate  frieads  gare  the  responses.  Not  content  with  thn,  the 
minister  in  bis  sermon  uttered  many  taonting  and  bittA*  speeches  against  the  pstt 
doings  and  present  order  of  the  oongregatioB.''    ppc  91-98. 

IIirroBT  or  Williams  Colliok.* — ^Tbis  work  is  from  the  pea  cf  a 
grraduate  and  zealous  frieDd  of  the  iDstitution  whoee  annrnls  k  recorda. 
It  is  a  handsome  volume  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  pages,  embel- 
lifebed  with  representations  of  the  Tarioos  buildings  of  the  College,  and 
with  portraits  of  seTeral  leading  bene^M^n.  The  value  of  the  work  » 
enhanced  bj  the  introduction  of  Governor  Washburn,  which  contains 
interesiiog  reminiscences  of  College  life  at  Williamstown  when  be  was 
an  undergraduate.  The  author  has,  also,  been  aided  by  some  of  the 
living  Professors,  who  furnish  passages  upon  special  topics ;  and  beddes 
making  use  of  what  has  before  been  published  upon  this  theone,  he  has 
eridenUy  examined  the  unpublished  sources  of  information  with  in- 
diibtrj.  This  pleasing  narrative  leads  us  on  from  the  foundation  of 
"the  Free  School,''  (which  was  the  germ  of  the  College,)  bv  the  be- 
quest of  the  gallant  Colonel  Williams,  through  the  successive  epochs  of 
Preslilenls  Fitch,  Moore,  GriflSn,  and  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  the  present  efficieet 
incumbent  of  the  office.  The  struggles  with  poverty  through  wbidi  tbe 
institution  lias  had  to  pas.%  the  contest  occasioned  by  the  attempts  of 
President  Moore  and  his  coadjutors  to  remove  it  to  Northampton  or 
Amherbt,  the  revivals  of  religion  which  have  occurred  with  frequencf 


•  A  Ilittary  of  WUlUmu  ColUfti    By  Ber.  Caltiv  Duanc.    Boston:  1. 
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among  its  undergraduate  students,  the  commencement  in  tlie  prayer 
meeting  of  Mills  and  Hall  of  that  movement  which  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  American  Board,  the  generous  donations  to  the  College 
hy  Lawrence,  Jackson  and  others,  and  other  circumstances  of  interest, 
are  detailed  in  this  history.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention  not  only 
of  the  graduates  of  Williams,  but  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
growth  and  progress  of  educational  institutions  in  New  England.  The 
connection  of  Williams  College  with  Yale,  is  a  matter  upon  which 
friends  of  the  latter  institution  may  reflect  with  satisfaction.  The  first 
President  at  Williamstown,  Dr.  Fitch,  as  well  as  the  third  President,  Dr. 
GriflSn,  received  their  training  at  New  Haven ;  and  among  the  Tutors  at 
Villiams,  in  its  early  days,  we  notice  with  pleasure  the  name  of  Jere- 
miah Day. 

History  of  Harwinton.* — This  is  another  valuable  town  history, 
which  we  are  glad  to  have  added  to  the  catalogue  of  similar  works 
which  are  now  rapidly  increasing  in  number,  and  are  of  so  much  im- 
portance in  illustrating  the  general  history  of  the  country.  Harwinton 
is  a  town  in  the  state  of  Connecticut. 


PHILOLOOy. 

Teutonic  Etymology.! — It  is  well  known  that  Professor  Gibbs  has 
devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  scientific  philology,  especially  in  its 
connection  with  the  English  language.  His  previous  linguistic  studies 
had  prepared  him  to  enter  upon  the  new  fields  which  were  opened  by 
German  scholars,  in  the  domain  of  language;  and,  there  is  no  one,  we 
judge,  in  our  country,  who  has  more  successfully  pursued  this  new 
branch  of  investigation.  We  are  not  a  little  gratified  with  the  fact, 
that  the  living  principles  of  language  thus  mastered  and  possessed, 
Professor  Gibbs  has  employed  for  the  explanation  and  advancement,  not 
of  the  classic  tongues  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but,  with  a  kind  of  patriotic 
partiality,  of  our  own  English  language  ; — and  surely  no  language  more 
needs  to  be  studied  in  the  light  of  philological  science.     The  fruits  of 


♦  The  Hiiiory  of  Harvnnton  in  Connecticut.  By  R.  Manning  Chipman. 
1860.     8vo.     pp.  152. 

f  Teittonie  Etymology.  The  formation  of  Teutonic  words  in  the  English 
language.  By  Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature,  Yale  College. 
New  Haven:  Peck,  White  k  Peck.     1860.    16mo.    pp.  189.     60  cents. 
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these  labors  have  been  published  piece-meml,  in  the  newspaper  and 
periodica]  press,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century ;  bntjof  lale  these 
scattered  fragments  have  been  gathered  and  published  in  formal  treat- 
ises.    We  have  heretofore  directed  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  two 
of  these — Philological  Studies,  and  the  Latin  Analyst ; — we  now  pre- 
cent  them  with  a  third  treatise,  and  the  one  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  of  all. 
The  object  of  this  treatise  we  may  explain  as  follows  : — 
The  words  of  language,  as  they  exist  in  the  forms  which  are  employed 
in  f|>eechf  are  to  be  regarded  as  products  or  outgrowths  of  primary  orig- 
inal   elements,.      Words  exist  in  what  may  be  called  natural  families, 
and  these  primary  elements  without  being  words  themselves,  furniah  the 
common  materiel  out  of  which  the  whole  family  has  grown.     Philologists 
compare  language  in  its  words  and  in  its  elements,  to  a  tree,  of  which  the 
root  and  stem  represent  the  common  elements,  and  the  branchy  the 
words  which  are   actually  used  in  speech.     Thus,  language  is  made 
up  of  roots  and  stems  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  families  of  words  grow- 
ing out  from  the  roots  and  stems  on  the  other.    This  is  found  to  be 
a  fact  so  general  as  to  imply  a  corresponding   law  through   which 
it  has    come    to    pass.      Moreover,    the    outgrowth    of    families  <^ 
words  from  roots   and  stems  is  not  accidental,  but  is   controlled   by 
law.     The  modes  in  which  words  are  thus  formed,  have  been  inveati- 
gated  and  classified.     Words,  then,  are  formed  from  roots  and  stems, 
either   by  internal   changes,   or    by  external   additions.      The    inter- 
nal changes  are  eitlier,  what  Prof.  Gibbs  calls,  the  play  of  the  vowel 
sounds,  or  their  modifications.     The  additions  are  either  at  the  ban- 
ning, or  at  the  end  of  words,  by  afiSxes  or  suffixes.     The  different  af- 
fixes and  suffixes  express  the  relations  in  which  the  several  branches  of 
a  family  of  words  stand  to  each  other.      Now  if  a  person  shonld  ascer- 
tain with  scientific  accuracy  the  pure  root  of  any  given  family  of  words, 
and  should  then  be  able  to  trace  out  the  modes  through  which  the 
several  branches  of  the  family  had  grown  out  of  this  root,  and  to  deter- 
mine that  the  distinct  relations  of  the  several  branches  to  the  whole 
family  had  been  expressed  by  the  appropriate  vowel  changes,  or  the 
proper   affixes  and  suffixes,  he  would  have  a  complete  knowledge,  and 
that  a  scientific  one,  of  that  family  of  words — unless  it  might  be,  he  could 
not  determine  why  that  individual  root  had  that  particular  signification, 
lie  would  have  a  complete  genealc^  of  that  family  of  words,  and  if  he 
could  ascertain  the  same  thing  as  to  the  other  families,  a  complete  bis- 
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tory  of  the  language.     Such  is  the  ideal  which  the  scientific  philologist 
aims  to  reach. 

Now,  in  view  of  this  explanation,  we  can  state  definitely  what  the 
reader  will  find  in  this  new  work  of  Prof.  Gibbs.  He  will  find  there,  a 
list  of  the  Teutonic  Roots  and  Stems  of  the  English  language,  and  as 
bounded  on  this,  the  several  modes  through  which  the  existing  families 
of  words  have  been  formed.  He,  of  course,  will  not  find  the  families 
of  words  themselves,  or,  perhaps,  any  one  family,  but  the  modes 
through  which  any  one  word  must  have  been^formed.  This  is  the  grand 
feature  of  the  book — there  are  other  things,  but  we  must  omit  them. 

This  volume,  small  as  it  is,  must  have  cost  immense  labor.  To  find 
the  pure  or  original  form  of  the  root  requires  extensive  research.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  seek  for  it  in  various  languages.  You  may  hunt  af- 
ter it  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  the  Maeso  Gothic,  or  the  Latin  or  the  Greek, 
and  not  find  it,  for  it  has  been  preserved  only  in  the  Sanscrit,  or  the 
Sanscrit  may  have  lost  it,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  shall  have  retained  it 
For  these  several  languages  are  not  derived  from  each  other,  but  each 
is  the  equal  of  the  other,  and  may  have  kept  what  the  others  have  lost. 
So,  too,  the  branches  of  the  same  family  of  words  are  not  to  hp  found 
in  any  one  language ;  they  have  to  be  sought  in  all  the  cognate  lan- 
guages, and  the  various  portions  to  be  brought  together  and  readjusted. 
Nowhere,  we  venture  to  say,  has  this  arduous  labor  been  performed  for 
the  English  language,  so  accurately  and  scientifically  as  in  the  present 
volume. 

Obviously,  what  is  needed  in  such  a  work  is  comprehensiveness  of 
knowledge,  and  accuracy  of  statement  and  arrangement;  both  of 
these  we  have  in  the  present  volume.  What  has  been  done  will  not 
need  to  be  done  over  again.  We  commend,  therefore,  the  volume  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  trust  the  patience  of  the  author  will 
not  be  exhausted  in  waiting  for  that  appreciation  of  the  work  which  it 
merits,  and  will  receive. 

SCIENCE. 

Glaciers  of  the  Alps.* — Whoever  would  take  in,  by  the  mind's  eye, 

•  The  Glacier 9  of  the  Alps.  Being  a  Narrative  of  Epccarsions  and  Ascents,  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  phenomena  of  Glaciers,  and  an  exposition  of  the  physi- 
cal principles  to,  which  they  are  related.  By  John  Ttndall,  F.  B.  S.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  Societies  of  Holland  and  Gottingen,  etc.,  etc.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  Government  School 
of  Mines.  With  Illustrations.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1860.  pp.  446. 
$1.50.    [T.  H.  Pease,  New  Haven.] 
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A  roost  cAptivatiDg  picture  of  a  man  of  true  science  grappling  witli  a 
great  problem  in  nature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  catch  something  of  his 
inspiration,  and  enrich  his  own  stores  of  knowledge  with  the  results 
of  an  important  scientific  investigation,  should  read  the  volume  of  ProC 
Tyndall  on  the  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  just  issued  from  the  press  of  Tick- 
nor  A  Fields,  Boston. 

The  questions  to  which  this  distinguished  phyacist  here  addresses 
himself  are  not  of  mere  local  interest,  nor  confined  in  their  bearings 
to  phenomena  obsenred  among  the  Alps.  The  immense  beds  of 
gravel  and  sand,  called  drift,  which  cover  large  portions  of  the  con- 
tinents together  with  certain  phenomena  of  grooved  and  polished 
rocks  and  transported  boulders  observed  in  New  England,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  our  own  continent  and  of  the  globe,  have  been  supposed 
to  owe  their  origin  to  the  action  of  ancient  glaciers,  at  a  period  when 
the  temperature  and  phpical  geography  of  the  globe  were  both  widely 
dififerent  from  what  they  are  at  present  Hence,  the  facts  and  philoso- 
phy of  glacier  action  have,  for  many  years  past,  received  a  large  ^are 
of  attention  among  men  of  science,  particularly  geologists,  and  the  many 
difficult  questions  growing  out  of  the  phenomena  observed,  have  been 
discussed  with  the  liveliest  interest,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  fact,  also,  that  a  sublime  theater  of  glacier  action,  where  all  the 
phenomena  are  exhibited  on  a  grand  scale,  lies  in  the  very  heart  of 
Europe,  and  is  the  constant  resort  of  both  scientific  and  fashiona- 
ble tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  has  tended  to  give 
a  popular  interest  to  the  subject,  which  it  might  not  otherwise  have 
possessed. 

No  book  can  be  better  adapted  to  satisfy  both  scientific  and  popular 
curiosity  in  respect  to  these  questions,  than  this  of  Prof.  TyndallV.  It  is 
conveniently  divided  into  two  parts;  first,  the  Narrative^  occupying  half 
the  volume,  in  which  are  given  with  much  force  and  fidelity  of  des- 
cription, the  details  of  the  author's  personal  explorations  and  adven- 
tures among  the  Alps  during  the  summers  of  the  last  four  or  five  yean 
— including  two  perilous  ascents  of  Mont  Blanc  and  two  of  Monte  Roes, 
with  a  winter  expedition  to  the  Afer  de  Olace  ;  and,  secondly,  theSciett- 
tijic  matter,  filling  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  in  which  are  con- 
tained fuller  details  of  observations  and  measurements,  with  discussions 
of  theories,  and  expositions  of  the  principles  of  physios  to  which 
the  phenomena  are  related.  This  second  part  is  totally  different  io 
character  from  the  repulsive  appendices  of  dry  figures  and  formulae 
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which  BO  often  accompany  Narratives  of  Exploration,  and  which  none 
but  the  hardiest  of  scientific  cormorants  care  to  taste,  or  are  able  to  di- 
gest. Let  no  one,  then,  however  unscientific,  cheat  himself  out  of  the 
enjoyment  of  this  most  attractive  portion  of  the  book,  by  imagining 
it  to  have  been  intended  for  another  class  of  readers.  Prof,  Tyndall 
has  the  rare  faculty  of  being  able  to  render  the  most  abstruse  principles 
of  science  clear  and  attractive  to  every  capacity,  and  we  know  not 
where  the  reader  can  turn  for  a  more  simple  and  intelligible  exposition 
of  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  physics,  particularly  the  nature 
and  relations  of  light  and  heat,  than  to  these  luminous  p^es. 

Nor  less  intelligible  and  attractive  is  the  author's  discussion  of  rival 
theories,  and  advocacy  of  his  own.  These  theories  pertain  chiefly  to 
the  motion  of  glaciers ; — for  science  has  not  only  discovered  the  fact,  but 
aims  to  explain  it,  that  the  glaciers  are  in  motion.  Coleridge  stood 
among  the  icy  solitudes  of  the  Alps  in  the  mood  of  a  poet,  rather 
than  of  a  prying  physicist,  when,  in  that  sublime  anthem,  the  "  Hymn 
before  Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni,"  he  apostrophizes  the  glaciers 
of  Mont  Blanc  as  impressing  the  soul  mainly  with  the  idea  of  awful 
silence  and  immovable  fixity. 

**  Ye  ice-falls  I  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  t)row, 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge ! 
Motionless  torrents  !  silent  cataracts  I" — 

To  the  ear  of  science,  however,  these  silent  cataracts,  in  making  their 
mad  plunge,  crackle  and  crash  with  the  n6ise  of  earthquake  or  of 
thunder,  as  their  fathomless  depths  of  rigid  ice  are  broken  asunder, 
into  innumerable  chasms  and  ridges.  And  these  **^  motionless  tor- 
rents" are  shown  by  Prof.  Tyndall's  theodolite  to  be  really  in  per- 
petual motiun,  winding  their  way  down  tlie  mountain  gorges  with  a 
velocity  ranging  from  one  to  two,  or  even  three  feet  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  They  are  shown,  by  the  Professor's  logic,  moreover,  notwith- 
standing their  seeming  rigidity  and  vitreous  density,  to  be  in  fact  veri- 
table ice-rivers,  flowing,  like  all  other  rivers,  faster  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  sides,  and  faster  at  top  than  at  bottom,  with  the  line  of  swiftest 
current  not  always  in  the  middle,  but,  as  in  all  serpentine  streams,  shift- 
ing alternately  from  side  to  side,  according  to  the  windings  of  the 
banks,  so  as  to  form  deeper  sinuosities  than  the  banks  themselves. 

In  discussing  the  theories  of  Glacier-motion,  Prof.  Tyndall  passes  in 
review,  with  a  dispassionate  but  searching  criticism,   the  "dilation" 
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tbeorj  of  CluMrpentier,  the  "  sliding  **  theory  of  De  Sauseure,  the  ^  ris- 
com  "  theory  of  Prof.  Forbet,  the  **  plasticity  "  theory  of  Prof.  J.  Hiomp- 
•on,  and  the  «'  pressure**  theory  of  Bishop  Rendu,  adopting  the  Utter  as 
the  basis  of  bis  own,  and  expanding  it  into  a  consistent  and  apparently 
philoeophical  explanation  of  all  the  leading  phenomena  of glaciermo- 
tion.  This  theory  we  bare  not  here  room  to  explain — but  as  a  leading 
feature,  it  attribotet  gUcier-motion  to  the  effect  of  gravity  or  pressure— 
the  weight  of  the  nass  above  altering  the  form  and  relative  podiion  of 
the  portions  below,  and  forcing  thera  to  yield  gradually  in  the  direc 
tion  of  least  resistance,  or  down  the  valleys,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
Btreanu. 

Various  other  phenomena  connected  with  glaciers,  besides  theirrootion, 
are  also  discussed  in  this  volume  with  great  ability,  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  presented  with  a  degree  of  lucidness  and  completeness,  which 
leaves  little  to  be  desired,  either  by  the  roan  of  science  or  the  geneni 
reader. 

Answer  to  Hugh  Millxr.* — A  notice  of  this  book,  quite  extended- 
more  extended  than  ita  merits,  (though  not,  perhaps,  than  its  demerits) 
deserve — was  prepared  for  our  last  Number,  but  unfortunately,  or  per- 
haps fortunately,  it  somehow  got  lost,  probably  among  the  rubbish  of 
the  printing  office;  and  on  *'  sober  second  thought,''  instead  of  ^'mab'ng 
game  **  of  the  book,  we  deem  it  sufficient  simply  to  say  that  it  is  worth- 
less— a  l»ook  indicating  indeed,  on  the  part  of  its  author,  a  sincere 
desire  to  defend  the  Bible  from  harm,  but  itself  remarkably  nud  aprcpot 
as  a  means  of  doing  it.  A  book  that  holds  Geology  to  be  a  hurobuf 
and  Geologists  infidels,  that  teaches  that  **  stones  grow,**  and  thatfoaaals 
were  created  in  the  rocks  just  as  they  are,  yet,  that  in  their  present  con- 
dition, they  are  an  independent  order  of  creatures,  having  a  distinct  li^s 
and  province  of  their  own — in  short,  that  fossils  beget  fossils,— a  book 
that  soberly,  and  in  italics,  stakes  the  credit  of  the  Bible  on  this  con- 
tingency— **  that  if  the  pre-Adofniie  fouiU  were  preceded  by  vegetaltli 
and  animal  /t/V,  then  the  Mosaic  account^  the  fourth  commandrntnt^atii 
the  Biblical  dependenciee  upon  them,  are  unworthy  of  consideration  «» 
are  of  necessity  untrue  as  the  foundation  of  Biblical  and  ChnsUen 
faith;''  a  book,  finally,  which  holds  that  the  "ignorance"  of  Geolo- 
gists and  theologians,  *Mias  been  and  still  is  a  towering  avalanche  of 

•Ansver  to  Hugh  Miller  and  Theoretic  OeologuU.  By  Thomas  A.  Datib. 
Author  of  ** Cosmogony  or  Mysteries  of  Creation*  &c.  New  York:  Ro(M  ^ 
Carlton,  180  Grand  street     1860.     pp.  802. 
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infidelity  upon  the  Scriptures,"  yet  which  expresses  "  the  hope  that  a 
little  light  well  coucentrated,  (as  in  our  author^s  book,)  '*  will  melt  those 
triumphantly  dauciug  white  feathers  into  bitter  tears  of  remorse:"  (!) — 
such  a  book,  as  every  sane  man  who  reads  it  will  be  convinced,  is  only 
calculated  to  make  infidels  scoff,  the  scientific  laugh,  and  the  ^'judicious, 
grieve." 

Lectures  on  Natural  History.* — Prof.  Chadbourne,  in  this  little 
work,  has  entered  an  earnest  and  eloquent  plea  for  Natural  History,  as 
an  important  element  in  a  course  of  education.  He  has  discussed  the 
subject  in  a  series  of  four  lectures,  prepared  for  delivery,  and  here 
printed  as  prepared,  in  which  Natural  History  is  considered  in  its  rela- 
tions to  Intellect,  to  Taste,  to  Wealth,  and  to  Religion.  Its  claims  to 
consideration  in  each  of  these  relations  are  presented  with  clearness  and 
force,  and  with  ample  illustration  from  the  facts  and  principles  which 
this  department  of  science  so  abundantly  affords.  It  is  shown  that  the 
right  study  of  Natural  History  not  only  feeds  and  strengthens  the  intel- 
lect, develops  taste,  and  enhances  man's  capacity  for  rational  enjoyment, 
but  also  tends  to  the  improvement  of  his  moral  and  religious  nature, 
and  even  contributes  its  full  share,  directly  or  indirectly,  towards  the 
production  of  material  wealth.  On  all  these  grounds  the  author  advo- 
cates with  the  warmth  of  an  earnest  lover  of  science,  yet  with  no  dis- 
paragement of  other  branches  of  study,  a  more  prominent  place  for 
Natural  History  in  our  systems  of  education,  than  has  heretofore  been 
assigned  it.  The  set  of  the  current,  in  educational  matters,  at  the 
present  time,  is  clearly  in  this  direction.  These  Lectures  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  aid  in  accelerating  the  movemenL 

FERIODIOAL  LITERATURE. 

Leonard  Scott's  Reprints  op  the  British  Reviews. — ^As  we  take 
up,  from  month  to  month,  the  numbers  of  Leonard  Scott's  indispensa- 
ble reprints  of  the  British  Reviews,  we  often  think  of  the  utter  as- 
tonishment of  an  English  lady,  (for  years  a  resident  of  the  Prussian 
capital,  Berlin,)  who  was  told  there  by  a  friend  of  ours  that  he  saw 
The  Times  only  occasionally,   at   home,  in  America.      "Is  it   pos- 

*  Zeeturet  on  Natural  Hittory :  Its  relations  to  Intellect,  Taste,  Wealth,  and 
KeligioD.  By  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Williams 
College,  and  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Chemistry  in  Bowdoin  College. 
New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  <fe  Burr.     1860.    pp.  160. 
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•ibleT  exclaimed  tLe  ardeot  worshiper  of  the  British  thunderer—^'Is 
po»ible  that  there  is  any  one  who  speaks  the  English  language  wbo 
doesn't  take  The  Times!  How  can  they  live  without  it  T  Hiere  are 
many  reasons  why  we  Americans  do  not  subscribe  to  The  Titnet'^  asd 
not  the  least  is  its  cost — about  fiHy  dollars  a  year.  But  there  is  ]m 
excuse  for  not  taking  the  English  Reviews.  TVe  call  attention  to  tbe 
advertisement  on  page  14  of  the  New  Enolakdeb  Adyertiseb.  It 
will  there  be  seen  that  for  ten  dollars  a  year  Mr.  Scott  will  bend  his 
reprinU  of  The  London  Quarterly;  The  Edinburgh  Review;  The  North 
British  Review;  The  Westminster  Review;  and  Blackwood^s  Edin* 
burgh  Magarine.  There  cannot  be  many  better  investments  of  the 
money.     [T.  II.  Pease,  Special  Agent  for  New  Haven  and  vicinity.] 

LrrTELL^s  Livivo  Aok. — We  call  attention  to  the  Advertiaemest  of 
Messrs.  Littell  A  Co.«  on  the  first  page  of  the  New  Exglakdu  Ad- 
vertiser. There  are  few  magaxines  which  can  be  so  attTsclirdj 
heralded  to  the  world  as  this.  It  will  be  seen  that  its  praises  are  set 
forth  in  most  glowing  terms  in  ^  a  Star  Paper  by  Henry  Ward  Beedh 
er," — one,  too,  that  was  penned  when  he  was  evidently  in  his  most 
genial  mood,  and  felt  the  inspiration  that  came  from  having  a  "*  complete 
set  **  of  Me  Living  Age  on  the  shelves  of  his  library.  We  heartilj  ©• 
dorse  these  praises,  although  we  have  no  hope  of  ever  being  the  for- 
tunate possessor  of  so  rich  a  treasure.  There  is  certaiolj  no  more 
readable  magazine,  and  none  more  universally  popular,  in  citr  umI 
country,  among  the  rich  and  among  those  wbo  are  obliged  to  expend 
their  money  with  care.  The  Living  Age  gives  its  reader?,  every  veck,i 
choice  selection  from  the  whole  range  of  British  periodical  literttnre, 
and  just  those  articles  from  The  Times  and  the  other  leading  newspi- 
pers  in  England,  which  they  would  be  most  di^Kwed  to  read  if  thej 
had  access  to  their  files. 

In  the  last  number  alone,  there  are  extracts  from  the  Saturday  Be- 
view,  the  Spectator,  the  Press,  the  Economist,  the  Examiner,  Cham- 
bers' Journal,  Once-a-Week,  and  other  periodicals  besides.  To  those 
wbo  wish  to  know  what  is  said  in  the  daily  journals  in  England  about 
all  the  exciting  European  questions  of  the  day,  and  who  wish  the  cresm 
of  tbe  British  weeklies  and  monthlies^  Littell's  Living  Age  is  a  necesntj. 
[T.  H.  Pease,  Special  Agent  for  New  Haven  and  vicinity.] 
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BELLES  LETTRES. 

Thb  Sand  Uills  op  Jutland* — This  is  the  title  of  a  new  volume  of 
stories  by  that  priDce  of  modern  story  tellers,  Hans  Andersen.  We 
found  them  capital  reading  in  the  warm  days  of  summer,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  others  will  find  them  equally  good  in  the  long  evenings  of 
winter  that  are  so  soon  to  come.  Seated  on  the  rocks,  with  the  cool 
sea-breezes  blowing  full  upon  us,  we  yielded  ourselves  to  their  fasci- 
nation, and  cared  not  to  ask  whether  these  new  stories  were  better  or 
poorer  than  those  which  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  their 
author.  It  was  enough  that  they  bore  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
source  from  which  they  came.  Of  course  they  are  extravagant  as  any 
tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Of  course  they  are  simple  as  a  nursery 
rhyme.  But  they  bear  the  marks  of  the  inspiration  of  genius,  though 
they  set  at>  defiance  every  rule  of  criticism.  Then  the  spirit  they 
breathe  is  so  tender,  so  gentle,  so  kind,  at  times  so  joyous ;  they  mani- 
fest such  a  sympathy  for  the  poor,  for  the  down-trodden  and  all  who 
are  in  distress;  the  lessons  they  teach,  without  being  too  obtrusive,  are 
so  pure,  and  so  elevated,  that  we  cannot  but  wish  them  the  widest 
circulation  throughout  the  whole  land. 

The  Mill  on  the  FLoss.f — Since  the  publication  of  "  Jane  Eyre," 
whose  advent  chronicles  a  new  era  in  novel  writing  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, no  modern  romances  which  have  issued  from  the  English  press 
have  excited  more  interest  than  those  of  the  author  of  ^*  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life,"  and  "Adam  Bede."  The  latter,  particularly,  in  its 
dramatic  delineation  of  character,  as  shown  in  its  illustrative  sketches  of 
homely  English  life,  its  breadth  and  richness  of  painting,  its  mingled 
strokes  of  humor  and  pathos,  its  outspoken  freedom  and  truth  to  naturci 
and  superadded  to  tliese,  and  which  is  no  inconsiderable  charm,  the  garb 
of  Yorkshire  dialect,  which  marks  the  language  of  its  interlocutors, 
giving  an  air  of  quaintness  to  the  whole,  has  been  received  with  a  de- 
gree of  popularity  seldom  equaled  in  this  novel  reading  age.  We  re- 
peat what  is  no  secret,  when  we  say  that  George  Eliot  is  only  the  nom 
de  plume  for  Miss  Evans — a  lady  who  has  been  well  known  for  her  suc- 

*  The  Sand  Hills  of  Jutland.  By  Hans  Christian  Andebsen.  Boston: 
Ticknor  ik  Fields.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  267.    76  cts.  [T.  H.  Peaae,  New  Haven.] 

f  The  Mill  on  the  Flose,  By  Gkorqk  Eliot.  Author  of  ''Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life,"  and  "  Adam  Bede."  New  York :  Harper  k  Brothers.  1860.  pp.  464. 
|1,    [T.  H.  Pease,  New  Haven.] 
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cessful  efforts  in  other  QepartmenU  of  literature.  As  has  been  josdj 
remarked,  an  author^A  second  appearance  before  the  public  is  even  more 
trying  than  the  first  Previous  to  this  he  is  unknown,  and  due  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  fact  in  case  of  failure,  as  being  his  first  effort,  or, 
should  success  crown  the  enterprise,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  oTerpnked; 
with  Uie  second,  (in  the  work  befose  us,  it  is  the  writer's  third  litenir 
venture  in  the  particular  line  chosen,)  the  case  is  different,  and  he  is 
judged  by  the  standard  which  he  himself  has  set  up,  nor  must  he  com- 
plain that  the  ordeal  to  which  he  is  subjected  by  a  capricioas  public,  is 
a  pretty  severe  one  aa  a  decisive  test  of  his  powers.  Is  the  present 
volume  an  instance  of  this  kind !  Does  it  mark  an  advance  or  retro- 
grade movement  in  the  **  scope  and  vigor  of  mind  ^  of  the  author ! 
A  brief  analysis  of  tlie  book  itself  will  help  to  answer  this  question. 

''The  Mill  on  the  Floss,**  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  tale  of  iodiistritl 
life,  and  derives  its  main  interest  from  the  fortunes  of  two  characters, 
who  are  introduced  as  brother  and  sister — Tom  and  Maggie  Tnllirer— 
children  of  the  mill-owner — Mr.  Tulliver,  as  also  those  of  three  other 
individuals  who  appear  in  a  later  period  of  the  story,  to  whom  we  shall 
presently  allude.  We  remark  by  way  of  explanation  to  our  matter  (/ 
fact  readers,  that  the  scene  of  the  romance  is  laid  in  the  town  of  St. 
Oggs,  while  Floss  is  the  river  on  which  the  Dorlcote  Mill  is  sitoated. 
The  second  chapter  is  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  Tom's  education, 
which  is  tlie  chief  object  of  his  aspiring  father,  occasioning  a  spi(7 
conversation  between  himself  and  Mrs.  Tulliver,  the  detailed  execution  of 
the  plan  being  carried  out  in  his  being  sent  to  the  Rev.  Walter  Stelling, 
who  undertakes  to  "  put  his  pupil  through "  an  approved  couRe  of 
Latin  and  Greek  roots,  reminding  us  of  Dr.  Blirobo*s  forcing  system  in 
"  Dombey  &  Son."  While  the  matter  is  under  deliberation,  the  reader 
is  treated  to  an  episode  in  the  convening  of  a  family  party,  to  whom, 
among  other  matters,  the  topic  is  for  the  first  time  broached,  which 
creates  no  little  surprise  and  begets  a  protracted  discussion  on  the 
important  event  in  the  family  history.  Tom  and  Ma^e  (in  our  mind* 
they  are  inseparable)  appear  before  us,  the  former  as  the  tjpe  of  th« 
healthy  young  English  animal,  with  no  very  decided  features  "Hgot 
brown  hair,  full  lips,  indeterminate  nose  and  eyebrows,  a  physi(^ 
nomy  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  discern  anything  but  the  genenc 
character  of  boyhood/'  with  a  dash  of  the  mastiff  in  his  composition, 
full  of  fun  and  sportiveness,  more  inclined  to  "  percussion  caps "  than 
to  Virgil  or  Euclid,  delighting  to  tease  his  sister  to  whom  he  is  y^' 
devoted   with    true   brotherly   aflection,   and  the  pet  of  his  mother; 
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Maggie  is  a  stout,  buxom  little  miss,  with  "  dark  eyes  and  black  hair," 
and  a  face  striking  the  beholder  as  possessed  of  uncommon  beauty,  her 
father's  especial  favorite,  or,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  call  her,  "  little 
Tvench,"  and  the  prettiest  "gell"  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Oggs. 
To  return  to  the  family  party  to  which  we  have  referred,  which  breaks 
up  as  such  family  parties  generally  do,  owing  to  the  intractable  spirit  of 
two  of  its  members,  relating  to  some  moneyed  transactions  between 
them — Aunt  Glegg  and  Mr.  TuUiver,  in  a  pretty  family  quarrel,  rather 
ominous  in  its  bearing  on  the  future  destiny  of  Tom  and  Maggie.  W© 
have  room  but  for  a  single  extract  from  this  part  of  the  work,  in  which 
the  reader  will  find  some  exquisite  character  painting,  and  which  we 
present  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  It  is  taken  from  the  chapter 
entitled  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glegg  at  home,"  and  occurs  farther  on  in  the 
story.     Aunt  Glegg  is  Mrs,  TulHver's  sister. 

•  •  **  People  who  seem  to  enjoy  their  ill-temper,  have  a  way  of  keeping  it  in 
fine  condition  by  inflicting  privations  on  themselves.  That  was  Mrs.  Glegg's  way ; 
she  made  her  tea  weaker  than  usual  this  morniDg  and  declined  butter.  It  was  a 
hard  case  that  a  vigorous  mood  for  quarreling,  so  highly  capable  of  using  any 
opportunity,  should  not  meet  with  a  single  remark  from  Mr.  Glegg,  on  which  to 
exercise  itself.  But  by  and  by  it  appeared  that  his  silence  would  answer  the 
purpose,  for  he  heard  himself  apostrophized  at  last  in  that  tone  peculiar  to  the 
wife  of  one's  bosom. 

"  *  Well,  Mr.  Glegg !  it  is  a  poor  return  I  get  for  making  you  the  wife  Fve  made 
you  all  these  years.  If  this  is  the  way  Tm  to  be  treated,  Td  better  ha*  known  it 
before  my  poor  father  died,  and  then,  when  Td  wanted  a  home,  I  should  ha*  gone 
elsewhere— as  the  choice  was  offered  to  me.* 

"Mr.  Glegg  paused  from  his  porridge  and  looked  up— not  with  any  new  amaze- 
ment, but  simply  with  that  quiet,  habitual  wonder  with  which  we  regard  constant 
mysteries. 

"  *  Why,  Mrs.  G.,  what  have  I  done  now  T 

"  *  Done  now,  Mr.  Glegg ?  done  now /    .    .     .    .    Tm  sorry  for  you* 

**  Not  seeing  his  way  to  any  pertinent  answer,  Mr,  Glegg  reverted  to  his 
porridge. 

"  *  There's  husband's  in  the  world,*  continued  Mrs.  Glegg,  after  a  pause,  *  as 
'ud  have  known  how  to  do  something  different  to  siding  with  everybody  else 
against  their  own  wives.  Perhaps  Tm  wrong  and  you  can  teach  me  better — but 
I've  allays  heard  as  it's  the  husband's  place  to  stand  by  the  wife,  instead  o* 
rejoicing  and  triumphing  when  folks  insult  her.* 

*•  *  Now  what  call  have  you  to  say  that  V  said  Mr.  Glegg,  rather  warmly,  for, 
though  a  kind  man,  he  was  not  as  meek  as  Moses.  *When  did  I  rejoice  or 
triumph  over  you?* 

"  *  There's  ways  o*  doing  things  worse  than  speakmg  out  plain,  Mr.  Glegg.  Fd 
aooner  you'd  tell  me  to  my  face  as  you  make  light  of  me,  than  try  to  make  out  as 
everybody's  in  the  right  but  rae,  and  come  to  your  breakfast  in  the  morning,  as 
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rTehardlj  ileptaiihoarthii  night,  aad  aulk  at  me  as  if  I  was  the  <firt  tb^  jov 
feet* 

" '  Sulk  at  you**  said  Mr.  Glegg,  in  a  tone  of  angrj  facetioasDesa  *Y(»'i« 
like  a  tipsy  man  as  thinks  eTerjbod7*s  had  too  much  bnt  himself.* 

" '  Don't  lower  yourself  with  using  coarse  bnguage  to  me,  Mr.  Glegg !  It  Bak» 
you  look  rery  small,  thoogh  you  can*t  see  yourself/  said  Mrs.  Glegg,  in  a  tone  oT 
energetic  compasaion.  *  A  man  in  your  place  ahonUI  set  an  example,  and  talk 
more  sensible.* 

•*  *  Tea ;  but  will  you  listen  to  sense?'  retorted  Mr.  Glegg,  diarply.  ^The best 
sense  I  can  talk  to  you  is  what  I  said  last  night^ — as  you*re  i'  the  wrong  to  tliiok 
o*  calling  in  your  money,  when  ifs  safe  enough  if  you*d  let  it  alone,  afl  beca^t 
of  a  bit  of  a  tifl^  and  I  was  in  hopes  you*d  ha*  altered  your  mind  thb  morning. 
Bat  if  youM  like  to  call  it  in,  donU  do  it  in  a  hurry  now,  and  breed  msre  enmitT 
in  the  family,  but  wait  till  there's  a  pretty  mortgage  to  be  had  without  anj 
trouble.  You'd  hare  to  set  the  lawyer  to  work  now  to  i&nd  an  inrestment,  and 
make  no  end  o'  expense.' 

" 'You'd  better  leare  finding  fault  wf  my  kin  till  you've  left  off  quarrelisg 
with  your  own,  Mrs.  G.,'  said  Mr.  Glcgg,  with  angry  sarcasm.  'Ill  trouble  70Q 
for  the  milk-jug.' 

"  'That's  as  false  a  word  as  erer  you  spoke,  Mr.  Glegg,'  said  the  bdr, pouring 
out  the  milk  with  unusual  profuseness,  as  much  as  to  say,  if  he  wanted  milk,  be 
should  hare  it  with  a  rengeance.  '  And  you  know  it 's  false.  Fm  not  the  woman 
to  quarrel  with  my  own  kin  ;  ycm  may,  for  I've  known  you  do  it.' 

'*  Here  Mra.  Glegg's  voice  intimated  that  she  was  about  to  cry,  and  breaking  of 
from  spe^h,  she  rang  the  bell  violently. 

" '  Sally,'  she  said,  rising  from  her  chair,  and  speaking  in  rather  a  choked 
voice,  light  a  fire  up  stairs,  and  put  the  blinds  down.  Mr.  Glegg,  youH  please  to 
order  what  you'd  like  for  dinner.     I  shaU  have  gruel.' 

"Mrs  Glegg  walked  across  the  room  to  the  book-case,  and  took  down  Baxter's 
*  Saints'  EverUoting  Rest,'  which  she  carried  with  her  up  stairs.  It  was  the  book 
she  was  accustomed  to  lay  open  before  her  on  special  occasions — on  wet  Sondaj 
mornings,  or  when  she  heard  of  a  death  in  the  family,  or  when,  as  ia  this  case^ 
her  quarrel  with  Mr.  Glegg  had  been  set  an  octave  higher  than  nsDaL"- 
pp.  111-114. 

Tom  is  still  at  school,  having  made  tolerable  proficiency  in  his  educa- 
tion, when  an  event  occurs  which  changes  entirely  his  present  and 
future  prospects.  This  is  the  failure  of  his  father  in  business  and  tbe 
passing  of  the  mill  into  other  hands,  owing  to  the  unhappy  result  of  a 
law-suit  in  which  he  has  become  involved,  where  his  old  antagonist, 
lawyer  Wakem,  comes  off  victorious.  The  latter  has  a  son  Philip,  wbo 
is  a  school  fellow  with  Tom  in  the  same  institution,  and  who  had  ike 
misfortune  to  be  a  deformed  youth,  though  of  superior  refinement,  to 
whom  on  that  as  well  as  other  accounts,  chiefly  the  feud  of  long  stand- 
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ing  between  the  pareBts  of  the  two  boys,  Tom  had  from  the  first  con- 
ceived a  thorough  dislike.  Maggie,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  left  her 
own  boarding  school  to  visit  Tom  in  his  new  quarters,  did  not  share 
this  feeling,  but  looked  upon  the  deformed  boy,  perhaps,  for  that  very 
reason,  (who  can  account  for  a  woman^s  tastes?)  with  pity  akin  to 
love ;  indeed,  some  love-passages  had  already  occurred  between  them, 
the  knowledge  of  which  fact,  contrary  to  their  express  commands,  had 
made  a  breach  between  herself  and  her  father,  and  her  brother  Tom, 
which  threatened  to  become  permanent 

Passing  over  this  part — which  the  reader  will  consider  to  be  unneces- 
sarily prolix  and  devoid  of  striking  incident,  we  do  not  forget  the 
chapters  describing  the  Downfall  at  Home^  and  Mrs.  Tulliver^s  pathetic 
wail  at  the  necessity  of  parting  with  her  household  gods ;  also,  the 
graphic  description  of  poor  Mr.  Tulliver's  illness  and  his  broken  excla- 
mations of  heartfelt  anguish  when  the  real  state  of  his  affairs  is  made 
known  to  him — we  come  to  the  main  idea  of  the  story.  •*  This  is  the 
<5onlest  between  the  inclination  of  love  and  the  stern  sense  of  duty." 
Maggie  has  a  cousin — sweet  Lucy  Deane,  whose  avowed  lover  is  an 
acquaintance  of  the  family — Stephen  Guest.  In  the  wretched  state  of 
things  at  home,  she  is  invited  on  a  visit  to  her  cousin,  when  she  sees  for 
the  first  time  her  cousin's  lover,  who,  immediately  struck  by  her  uncom- 
mon beauty  and  loveliness,  falls  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  Maggie, 
who  is  already  bound  to  Philip  Wakem,  in  stolen  interviews  had  with 
bim  on  various  occasions,  since  the  downfall  of  the  family  fortunes,  at 
first  shrinks  from  this  new  acquaintance ;  at  last,  however,  she  falls  into 
the  snare  set  for  her,  for  Stephen  has  great  powers  of  fascination,  which, 
like  the  poor  bird  in  the  gaze  of  the  serpent,  she  in  vain  attempts  to 
resist.  Soon  she  finds  herself  in  a  situation  drifting  farther  from  the 
right,  contrary  to  her  most  intense  convictions  of  duty,  face  to  face  with 
the  great  temptation,  till  now,  she  is  in  serious  danger  of  being  com- 
promised, as  being  in  her  own  view,  as  in  that  of  others,  guilty  of  a 
double  treachery  boih  to  Philip  and  Lucy.  The  contest  is  long  and 
severe.  At  length  her  better  conscience  prevails  and  she  turns  to  the 
old  love,  succeeding  by  a  powerful  effort,  almost  in  a  fit  of  desperation 
to  free  herself  from  the  tempter.  That  as  the  result  of  this  internal 
struggle  her  health  and  spirits  should  have  given  way,  is  only  what 
might  have  been  foreseen.  Meanwhile,  Tom,  by  his  indefatigable  efforts 
and  unwearied  devotion  to  business,  succeeds  in  raising  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  the  family,  coming  in  possession  once  more  of  the  old  mill, 
which,  however,  is  of  little  advantage  to   Maggie,  who    remains  still 
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under  her  brother*i  displeasure,  not  only  oo  account  of  her  presesl 
altaobiDeot  to  Philip,  but  from  her  conduct  relative  to  Stephen,  <a 
wbich  Sl  Oggs  undertakes  to  pass  an  untarorable  jnd^^ent  She^  ber 
»elf,  l>eiog  condemned  by  the  msjor  part  of  the  female  Toiees,  sad 
being  stigmatized  by  him  with  insincerity  and  double  dealing,  is  at 
length  actually  turned  out  of  his  house  by  her  implacable  brother.  In 
this  condition  she  recurs  to  her  former  spiritual  adriser.  Dr.  Kenn,  who 
has  previously  interested  himself  in  her  case,  and  who,  though  frieadlT 
and  sympathizing,  endeavors  but  in  vain  to  afford  her  substantial  rdid 
As  a  last  resort  he  prepares  to  leave  St,  Oggs,  when  a  letter  comes  froni 
Philip  completely  exonerating  her  from  all  attempts  at  equi?ocalion  or 
deceit  in  the  transaction ;  too  late,  however,  to  repair  the  mischief  whick 
had  already  been  inflicted  on  her  bodily  and  mental  health;  aDother, 
also,  from  Stephen,  pressing  urgently  his  suit  To  those  who  bsfe 
traced  the  story  up  to  this  point,  and  ha?e  perused  the  harrowing  details 
till  the  interest  has  become  almost  agonizingly  painful  in  this  utter 
wreck  of  health  and  hope,  though  vainly  wbhing  it  otherwise,  a  feeling 
of  relief  even  comes  over  the  mind  in  presence  of  the  ^  mutual  forgire 
ness  and  joy  connected  with  the  final  catastrophe.^ 

Returning  to  Doricote  Mill,  Maggie  finds  herself  once  more  in  sight  of 
home  and  in  company  with  her  brother  Tom,  over  whom  as  also  he^ 
self  many  changes  have  passed  since  they  last  met,  yet  his  face  is  still 
turned  away  from  her,  and  she  feels  in  the  desperate  state  in  which  she  is 
placed  as  if  her  last  hope  was  gone.  Not  thus,  however,  for  her  raoth- 
er*8  arms  are  open  to  receive  her,  though  herself  in  miserable  destitution. 
Both  find  a  temporary  refuge  with  Mrs.  Jakin,  whose  husband,  Bob 
Jakin,  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  Tom,  and  who  at  different  times  has  re- 
appeared on  the  stage,  affording  them  such  help  as  was  in  his  power. 
The  rains  have  now  commenced  and  the  Floss  is  swollen  with  an  udq- 
sual  current,  and  fears  are  entertained  and  expressed  of  a  repetition  of 
destruction  experienced  in  past  years.  Suddenly,  however,  it  corner 
and  the  angry  river  bursts  its  barriers  and  sweeps  everything  before  it— 
penetrating  Maggie^s  apartment,  and  in  one  night  the  cottage  where  she 
has  taken  shelter  is  borne  away — Maggie  herself  is  providentially  sa^^ 
in  a  boat,  in  the  management  of  which  she  exhibits  great  skill  vA 
resolution  and  goes  to  seek  her  mother  and  brother  Tom,  who  ire  i& 
eijual  danger.  The  former  cannot  be  found  ;  the  latter  she  discovers  and 
words  of  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  are  just  uttered,  when  a  nev 
danger  awaits  them  in  the  dehrU  of  the  mill,  floating  down  abreast  the 
current  directly  in  their  path — the  eventful  moment  arrive^  and  clasped 
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in  each  other^a  embrace  they  sink  beneath  the  waters,  which  close  over 
them,  giving  a  touching  significance  to  the  motto  prefixed  to  the  work 
itself,  "in  their  death  they  were  not  divided."  Lucy  and  Stephen  are 
united  in  marriage  in  after  years,  while  Philip  remains  a  solitary  man 
lamenting  a  lost  love. 

Such  is  the  material  of  the  story,  the  plot  of  which  the  reader  will 
perceive  to  be  quite  simple,  and  the  wonder  is,  how  in  chronicling  the 
vords  and  actions  of  people  insignificant  in  themselves  and  moving  in 
a  humble  plane  of  life,  to  whose  characters  and  conduct  we  even  feel  a 
degree  of  repulsion,  the  author  has  contrived  to  weave  so  charming  a 
tale,  giving  an  actuality  to  the  scenes  described  and  investing  her  per- 
sonages with  a  human  interest.     The  wonder  ceases,  however,  when  we 
ascribe  the  phenomenon  to  the  inspiration  of  genius^  which,  in  its  crea- 
tive embodiments  and   marvelous  instincts,  and  in  its  ability  to  drama- 
tize powerfully  not  only  the  incidents  of  the  situation,  but  the  conduct 
and  language  appropriate  to  it,  produces  an  effect  like  the  enchanter's 
magic- wand  to  which  mere  talent  is  never  equal.     The  main  fault  in  the 
volume  is  that  there  is  too  much  of  a  leaning  to  minuteness  of  detail, 
the  figures  on  the  tapestry  are  too  much  overworked,  calling  attention 
to  themselves  rather    than    harmonizing  with   the  bold  and   massive 
strokes  of  a  grand  outline  to  which  they  should  be  necessarily  subordi- 
nate.    The  latter  was  the  case  with  "  Adam  Bede,*'  and  was  undoubt- 
edly one  great   source  of  its  popularity  with    most  readers,  who  are 
attracted  by  what  is  vigorous  and  novel,  rather  than  by  what  is  elabo- 
rate and  finished,  in  a  composition  of  this  kind.     Yet  this,  after  all,  has 
its  merit,  and  it  is  only  the  same  as  saying  that  an  author  may  have 
a  different  style  of  writing  in  different  productions,  and  both  be  entitled 
to   praise  as   promoting  the  end  in  view.     The  faulty  excess   of  this 
tendency  is  seen  in  the  epithets  bestowed  on  the  various  personages 
who  figure  in  the  story,  or,  as  we  may  term  it,  the  side  lights  in  which 
their  character  is  revealed  to  us,  where  we  have  not  only  the  words 
uttered,  but  the  tone  and  manner  and  all  the  accompaniments  of  the 
situation,  which  may  be  called  the  author's  private  mark,  (as  a  single  turn 
of  the  head  or  glance  of  the  eye  reveals  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  conduct  of  every  day  life,)  and  which  distinguishes  the 
writer  of  the  present  fiction.     Still  further,  we  may  mention  as  a  defect 
in  this  volume,  together  with  irrelevant  digression,  an  undue  inclination 
to  moralizing  and  philosophical  reflection.     As  compared  with  "  Adam 
Bede"  the  work  is  a  decided  advance  on  the  latter,  indicating  in  the 
author  more  vigor  and  maturity   of  intellect.      The  characters  of  the 
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two  children,  Tom  and  Maggie,  are  exquisitely  drawn,  and  the  skill  of 
the  author  in  plunging  the  fortunes  of  her  main  personages,  first  in, 
and  tlien  conducting  them  out  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  they  seem  to 
be  hopelessly  involved,  without  doing  violence  to  oir  human  ualnreaad 
•ympathie^  is  worthy  of  especial  comment  The  book  is  characterized 
by  a  truer  philosophy  than  that  of  "Adam  Bede;"  it  has  a  more 
healthy  and  elevated  religious  tone — it  ia  a  book,  in  short,  and  thisb 
the  best  thing  we  can  say  of  it,  whidi,  thoroughly  studied,  cannot  fail  to 
improve  the  intellect  and  amend  the  heart 

Stedman's  Lnucs  akd  Idyls.*— We  have  in  this  volume  a  collec- 
tion of  Ijrics  which  were  received  with  no  little  popularity  when  they 
first  appeared  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  Among  them  we  rc^dilj 
recognize  **  The  Diamond  Wedding,"  and  "  How  old  John  Brown  took 
Harper's  Ferry."  In  addition,  there  are  a  large  number  of  sonnets  tad 
odes  which  display  some  merit,  and  are  now  given  to  Uie  public  for  th« 
first  time. 

Liciucf — This  very  readable  poem,  by  Owen  Meredith,  the  intbor 
of  **The  Wanderer,"  and  "Clytemnestra,"  has  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  in  "  blue  and  gold." 

Ttlney  HiLut — This  is  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  the  genius 
of  Thomas  Hood.  It  was  written  before  his  pecuniary  embarras- 
menta,  before  the  failure  of  his  health,  when  the  world  was  all  brigiit 
before  him.  It  was  first  published  in  1834,  and  dedicated,  by  pemis- 
aion,  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  remained  the  winn 
friend  of  the  poet  to  the  last  This  new  American  edition  will  be 
welcomed,  we  doubt  not,  by  all  who  have  learned  to  feel  an  interest  a 
the  works  of  one  of  the  most  popular  of  English  writers 


•  Poems,  Lyrical  and  Idyllic.  By  Edmcxd  Clarence  Stedman.  Nc»Tofk: 
Charles  Scribnor.     1860.     12 mo.  pp.  196.    75  cents.     [T.  H.  Pease,  New HiTen.] 

f  LvciU,  By  OwKX  Meredith.  Boston:  Ticknor  k  Fields.  1860.  timo. 
pp.  852.     75  cents.     [T.  IL  Pesse,  New  Haven.] 

t  TylncyHalL  By  Thomas  UooD.  Boston:  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Ca  1860.  ISna 
pp.  479.    11.25.     [T.  IL  Pease,  New  Haven.] 
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Miss  Gilbert's  Carbbr.* — Dr.  Holland,  who  is  so  well  known  as  the 
author  of  "  Bitter  Sweet,"  and  "  Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters,"  has  here 
made  a  first  attempt  in  the  department  of  prose  fiction.  In  ''Miss 
Gilbert's  Career"  he  has  given  the  public  "an  American  story."  For 
this  he  has  some  unusual  qualifications,  among  which  are  a  fine  ap- 
preciation of  whatever  is  peculiar  in  our  New  England  and  American 
character,  manners,  and  customs ;  and  a  ready  tact  in  describing  it. 
This  it  is  which  has  given  him  much  of  his  popularity;  for  people 
are  never  so  well  pleased  with  an  author  as  when  he  describes  such 
characters  as  they  see  every  day,  and  such  scenes  as  they  are  familiar 
with.  We  hope  Dr.  Holland  will  go  on  in  the  path  upon  which  he 
has  entered.  American  society  presents  a  fine  field  for  his  good  hu- 
mored satire. 

Odes  of  Horace.  "  Blue  and  Gold  Edition,  "f — Messrs.  Ticknor 
and  Fields  have  published  a  translation,  in  English  verse,  of  the  "  Odes 
of  Horace,"  in  "  blue  and  gold."  The  translation  is  by  Theodore  Mar- 
tin. The  volume  contains  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Horace ;  and  a  full 
supply  of  notes,  which  are  ilhistrative  rather  than  critical,  and  quite 
interesting  from  their  literary  character.  The  edition  will  be  found  to 
be  a  very  convenient  one. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

The  Book  and  its  Story. J — ^The  writer  of  this  book  published  some 
time  ago  a  little  volume,  to  which  she  gave  the  somewhat  singular  title, 

The  Missing  Link."  We  furnished  some  account  of  it  on  page  274  of 
the  present  volume.  It  was  a  simple  narrative  of  her  efforts  in  send- 
ing female  colporteurs,  or  "  Bible  women,"  among  that  wretched  class 
of  people  in  London,  who  swarm  in  "  tenement  houses  "  in  such  places 
as  "The  Seven  Dials."  The  success  which  these  female  colporteurs 
met  with  in  circulating  the  Bible  was  such  that  her  account  of  it  has 


•  MiHB  Gilbert 8  Career,  An  American  Story.  By  J.  G.  Holland.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner.  1860.  12mo.  pp.  476.  [T.  H.  Pease,  New  Haven. 
Price  $1.25.] 

t  The  Oden  of  Horace,  translated  into  English  verse,  with  a  Life  and  Notes. 
By  Thkodorb  Martin.   Boston :  Ticknor  A  Fields.   1860.  24mo.  pp.  368.   75ct8. 

X  The  Book  and  ilt  Story.  A  narrative  for  the  young.  By  L.  N.  R.,  author 
of"  The  Missing  Link."    New  York :  R.  CJarter  k  Brothers.     12mo.     pp.  468.      . 
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bets  rm|Ndlj  but  qnieUj  working  iU  waj  into  pobHo  Giror  and  notice; 
nnd  in  Jnlj  Imt,  the  London  Qwurtorlj  mnde  "^  The  Miasing  Lbk*  the 
bntit  of  ite  lending  Artielt. 

Another  book  nov  nppean  from  the  pen  of  the  Moae  nvthoreii.  It 
reUlet*  howeTer,  to  a  different  eul^eet,  and  is  of  an  eotirelj  diffncii 
character.  It  is  written  especially  for  jonng  people,  though  many  oUtr 
in  years  will  doubtless  read  it  with  interest  and  profit.  It  k  the 
** Story**  of  the  Bible;  its  compositoB  and  traaskUon  into  all  bs- 
gnages ;  the  oMans  by  which  it  has  been  circnlated  by  indiTidoals  sad 
by  aodeiies;  together  with  the  sketches  of  the  lifee  of  those  whow 
names  are  in  any  way  identified  with  it  The  book  eontaias  a  grcsi 
mulUtode  of  fiMsts  respecting  all  these  subjects  to  whidi  most  pefsoot  ^ 
not  hare  easy  access. 

HoMi  Dramas  for  the  Drawivg-Booii.* — This  is  a  bookwliicfa 
will  afford  many  good  hrots  to  those  who  are  interested  in  profidiog 
such  amnsementB  as  will  make  home  attractife  for  young  people,  in 
the  long  cTenings  of  winter.  Some  of  the  ^  charades  ^  in  the  coliec- 
tion  are  capital. 

The  Dobbin  Bor.f — This  is  a  capital  story  for  young  people.  It 
professes  to  be  the  history  of  a  poor  boy,  who  by  energy,  industry,  per- 
severance, application,  and  enthusiasm,  adiieved  success  in  life.  *^^ 
intimation  that  the  story  is  founded  on  iact,  and  that  the  accooat  of 
the  fortunes  of  ''  Nat,  the  bobbin  boy,"  as  here  narrated,  is  the  bittorj, 
subsUntially,  of  the  early  struggles  of  Goremor  Banks,  of  Mssssefas- 
setts,  has  already  obtained  for  the  book  very  great  popularity. 

Our  Biblb  CLAaa,  avd  thb  Good  that  came  of  it.^— This  ii  i 
nof  el  which  professes  to  gire  the  history  of  a  village  Bible  CIssf,  cost- 
posed  of  young  people  of  both  sexes.  The  story  is  tdd  of  its  fbaDdft- 
tion  and  its  progress  during  several  years,  and  we  are  allowed  to  see  the 
"^good  that  came  of  it,*^  by  some  account  of  the  lives  and  fortooMo' 


•  Hom€  Drmmat  for  Young  PecpU.  Cempiled  by  Euxa  Lbb  Follo.  Boi- 
ton :  James  Muroe  A  Co.     ISino.    pp.  4(K).    ISea 

f  Tlu  BoUm  Bcjf :  t,  hm  NiU  get  hi$  Ltaming.  An  eximple  for  jostk 
B7  William  M.  Tratbb.     ISCfX    Bostoo :  J.  E.  TUton  4Co.    ISma    pp-  Sl<^ 

t  OurBai9ClSu,mmdik4go9dtktU  emiU9fiL  Bj  Miss  Casolhi  &  F^n- 
FiBLD.    Ktw  Tork :  Derby  A  Jadctoo.     186a    ISmo.    pp.  851 
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its  different  membert.    Several  of  its  descriptioDS  of  characters  and 
scenes  in  village  life,  are  quite  good. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Natural  Philosopht — Peck's  Oanot.* — ^There  is  no  lack  of  school 
books  on  Natural  Philosophy,  such  as  they  are.  But  very  noany  of 
them  have  sprung  from  the  scissors  of  the  book  noaker,  rather  than  the 
pen  or  brain  of  the  author.  And  many  such  works,  crude  and  full  of 
errors,  hold  their  place  in  schools  and  academies  rather  through  the  tact 
and  enterprise  of  publishers,  or  the  negligence  of  school  committees, 
than  from  any  intrinsic  merits  of  their  own.  The  work  before  us  is 
by  no  means  of  this  class.  It  is  a  translation,  from  the  French,  of  a 
thoroughly  scientific  work,  entitled  Popular  Physics,  by  M.  Ganot,  one 
of  the  best  of  modern  writers  on  the  subject.  It  covers  the  depart- 
ment of  physics  proper,  including  mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  and 
gases ;  acoustics,  heat,  optics,  magnetism,  electricity,  and  electro-mag- 
netism. As  an  elementary  work,  it  is  concise  in  style,  yet  remarkably 
clear  in  definition  and  explanation,  logical  in  arrangement,  and  beautifully 
illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  which  are  fac-Hmile  copies  of 
those  in  the  original  work.  These  engravings  are  so  complete  and  ac- 
curate, that  they  are  not  only  well  calculated  to  convey  to  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  a  clear  conception  of  the  principles  unfolded,  but  exhibit  so 
fully  the  structure  of  apparatus  and  methods  of  experimenting,  as  to 
render  the  apparatus  itself,  in  many  cases,  unnecessary.  Professor 
Peck  has  done  a  good  thing  for  American  education  in  producing  so 
attractive  and  excellent  a  book  for  the  use  of  schools  and  academies. 
Its  convenience  as  a  text-book  is  enhanced  by  suitable  questions  at  the 
foot  of  each  page. 

Phv^ios  f — A  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  Professor  Silliman^s 
Principles  of  Physics,  just  ready  for  publication,  has  been  received  too 

*  Introductory  Couru  of  Natural  Fhilo$ophift  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Academies.  Edited  from  Ganoids  Popular  Physics,  by  William  G.  Pbck,  H.  A, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Ck>lumbia  dbUege,  New  York.  New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  <&  Burr.     1860.    pp-  480. 

f  Principiei  of  PhyiicH^  or  Natural  Philosophy,  designed  for  the  use  of  Colleges 
and  Schools.  By  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General 
and  Applied  Chemistry  in  Yale  College.  Second  edition,  revised  and  rewritten, 
with  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  illustrations.  Philadelphia:  H.  C  Peck  ^ 
Theodore  Bliss.     1861.    pp.  700. 
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lata  for  more  than  a  rery  brief  notice  iD  oar  preset  number.  Tlie 
work  on  its  first  appearance  impressed  ns  £sTorablj,  and  we  spedaDy 
commended  it  to  tbe  attention  of  our  readers.  Tbe  new  edition  k 
a  great  improferoent  upon  tbe  first  Not  only  has  the  work  bees 
thoroughly  rerised^  but,  in  order  to  adapt  it  more  fully  to  tbe  wsats  of 
the  higher  seminaries,  large  portions  of  it  have  been  rewritten  and  re- 
arranged, and  a  mathematical  method  of  treatment  introduced  to  amoeh 
greater  extent  than  in  tbe  former  edition.  Indeed,  so  fiu*  as  we  cu 
judge  from  a  cursory  examination,  the  work  will  now,  in  thb  respect, 
as  well  as  in  others,  entirely  meet  the  wants  of  the  classes  of  stndenti 
for  whom  it  was  prepared.  The  rarious  branches  of  tbe  subject  sppesr 
to  be  treated  in  just  proportion,  with  great  fullness  of  iUustratioo,  snd 
ample  notices  of  q)ecial  applications,  yet  with  a  constant  referaK»  to 
the  elucidation  of  fundamental  principles.  While,  therefore,  it  is  well 
adapted  to  the  purpoees  of  elementary  instruction,  its  ^>ecial  riduieisb 
the  facta  of  science,  and  in  notices  of  the  roost  recent  discoveries  snd 
experimenUs  renders  it  a  work  of  peculiar  value  to  practical  men  sid 
teachers,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  interest  to  the  general  resder.  Its 
value  as  a  book  of  reference  is  much  enhanced  by  a  collection  of  tbe 
most  important  physical  tables,  in  an  appendix.  In  its  present  im- 
proved form,  we  can  most  cordially  commend  this  work  to  teachers  and 
others,  as  supplying  an  acknowledged  desideratum  in  the  means  of  teseb- 
ing  physical  science  in  our  higher  academies  and  ooUeges. 

Rhetorical  Pbaxis.* — Books  of  rhetorical  praxis  are  usosllj  tbe 
dullest  and  most  unprofitable  of  all  text-books.  The  ingenious  aatbor 
of  this  volume  has  certainly  proposed  to  himself  the  true  idesl  to  be 
accomplished  in  teaching  rhetoric,  for  he  would  teach  his  pupil  to  write 
by  teaching  them  to  think.  We  dare  not  predict  that  tbis  book  will 
fulfill  the  aim  of  the  author ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  superior  to  uj 
other  of  the  kind,  and  to  have  tbe  highest  claim  upon  practical  tescbeis 
for  a  trial,  for  its  thoroughness,  its  comprehensiveness,  as  well  as  for  tbe 
great  ingenuity  and  skill  with  which  it  has  been  prepared.  We  sbould 
not  be  surprised  if  it  sbould  prove  to  be  very  successful,  and  woakl 
recommend  it  most  cordially  to  teachers. 

*  Rhetorical  Praxi$,  The  principles  of  Rhetorio  exemplified  sod  •p{>fied  ii 
copioot  exercises  for  tystemAiic  practice,  cbiefly  in  the  deTelo}MneDt  of  tboogbt 
For  ute  in  schools  and  colleges.  By  Hekkt  N.  Dat,  aatbor  of  "  Elements  «f 
tbe  Art  of  Rhetoric,**  <l^c,  Ac.  Cincinnati:  Moore,  Wilstach,  Eejs  A  Co 
186a    12mo.    pp.809.    $1.     [T.  H.  Pease,  New  Haven.] 
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HooKBR^s  Natural  History.* — Dr.  ^orthington  Hooker,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Theorv  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Yale  College,  has 
been  very  successful  in  applying  comprehensive  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge pf  natural  science  to  the  service  of  popular  education  and  in- 
struction. His  volume  on  Human  Physiology,  published  some  years 
since,  is  regarded  by  many  of  our  most  eminent  and  experienced 
school  teachers  as  the  best  book  on  that  subject  for  the  instruction  of 
schools ;  while  it  is  equally  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  general  reading. 
His  "First  Book  in  Physiology,"  and  his  "Child's  Book  of  Nature," 
present  their  subjects  in  a  simplified  manner,  which  felicitously  adapts 
them  to  interest  and  instruct  children  of  an  early  age.  Pursuing  the 
same  useful  course,  he  has  recently  published  a  work  on  Natural  His- 
tory, for  the  use  of  schools  and  families.  This  work  we  commend  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  an  octavo  of  382  pages,  published 
by  the  Harpers,  in  their  usual  excellent  style,  and  illustrated  by  a  mul- 
titude of  excellent  engravings,  which  teach  in  that  easiest  and  most 
adequate  of  all  modes — through  the  eye,  Horace  very  truly  said  that 
*'  men  believe  their  eyes  more  than  their  ears."  Even  a  cursory  glance 
over  a  book,  so  profusely  and  correctly  illustrated  by  engravings,  is 
quite  instructive. 

One  of  the  manifest  excellencies  of  this  book  is,  that,  its  author  has 
successfully  avoided  two  extremes,  into  one  or  the  other  of  which 
writers  of  books  on  Natural  History  for  the  use  of  schools,  often  run — 
on  the  one  hand,  in  the  endeavor  to  adapt  them  to  popular  use,  de- 
priving them  of  a  real  scientific  character,  so  that  they  have  not  the 
substance  of  th«  science  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  clearly  and  definitely 
apprehended  and  learned;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  presenting  the 
subject  in  a  form  so  scientific,  or  with  so  many  of  the  technical  terms 
of  science,  and  with  such  an  overloading  of  the  details  of  science,  that 
both  pupils  and  general  readers  are  baffled  and  confused.  Dr.  Hooker 
avoids  the  use  of  technical  terms  except  when  they  are  necessary ;  and 
when  he  uses  them,  always  explains  them  in  the  first  instance  of  their 
use,  and  explains  them  not  by  a  bare  definition,  but  by  interesting  as 
well  as  clear  description.    And  his  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  book 


*  Natural  History,  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families.  By  WoanniroTOir 
Hooker,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Tale  Col- 
lege, Author  of  "  Human  Physiology,"  "  Child's  Book  of  Nature,"  &c.,  Ac.  Il- 
lustrated by  nearly  three  hundred  engravings.  New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 
1860. 
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oonsistt,  not  of  defiaidoni,  but  simplj  of  i^ereDceB  to  the  pvagnphs 
ii  the  book,  in  which  the  words  are  first  used,  and  in  which  they  are 
explained  id  a  better  manner  than  by  a  mere  definition.  And  from  tke 
great  mast  of  materials  in  Zoology  he  makes  a  judicions  selection  for 
the  purpose  of  popular  instruction,  presenting  specimens  of  diflerem 
groups  of  animals,  and  representatire  features  of  the  science,  tod 
aroiding  a  eonftised  multitude  of  details  and  particulars,  too  often  pre- 
sented in  books  designed  for  popular  education  and  instruction,  ind 
neoessary  only  in  books  of  reference,  or  for  the  purposes  of  a  scientiiic 
loologist 

We  hsTe  noticed,  also,  that  Dr.  Hooker,  while  aroiding  a  confiised 
flood  of  information,  brings  to  light  many  interesting  features  whidi 
we  haTe  not  seen  in  works  of  this  kind.  As  an  example  of  this,  we 
would  refer,  in  his  chapter  on  the  characteristics  of  Birds,  to  bis  fe- 
licitous exhibition  of  the  arrangement  of  the  bones  and  muscles  for 
the  purposes  of  flying. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Hooker  avoids  the  catechetical  style,  or  thsc  of 
questions  and  answers,  and  the  style  of  formal  statement,  and  sdopts 
that  of  the  Lecture.  This,  while  it  is  far  preferable  to  the  others  for 
the  general  reader,  is  also  best  for  pupils,  except  perhsps  those  of  tlie 
youngest  class.  It  interests  them  more.  It  habituates  thera  to  express 
in  the  natural  form  the  knowledge  which  they  acquire.  And  it  com- 
raunicates  Information  to  them  in  that  mode  in  whidi  they  roost  receire 
it  in  the  usual  experience  of  life. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  from  the  author's  preface  that  he  has  ii 
the  oourM  of  preparation  books  on  some  of  the  other  natural  sdeoces, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  ^,  according  to  the  same  geocfsl 
plan  which  has  been  adopted  in  this  work.  We  are  confident  that  tfa^ 
will  promote  an  object  which  we  regard  as  very  desirable,  the  stodj  of 
these  subjects  in  the  common  sohool  as  well  as  in  the  academy  sod  tlie 
edlege. 

MIBOKLLAKT. 

Horn  AHn  CoLLBOE.* — ^This  is  the  puUio  address  which  was  d^ 
livered  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D.,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Msssa- 
chuMtts  House  of  RepresentaUves,  on  March  last    We  rejoice  to  we 

•  HimM  and  CdUgt.  A  public  Address  driirered  in  the  Hsil  of  tbe  House  of 
BepreeenUtires,  March  8,  186a  By  F.  D.  Huirnroroic,  D.  D.  Boston:  Crosbj, 
Nichols,  Lee  4  00.    186a    ISmo.    pp.70. 
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that  it  has  been  printed,  and  hope  it  may  now  have  wide  drcalatioD, 
and  reach  every  parent  who  expects  ever  to  send  a  son  away  from 
borne  to  college.  We  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  and  justness 
and  importance  of  every  line.  It  presents  to  parents,  and  to  their  sons 
also,  much  food  for  reflection,  with  an  earnestness  and  a  genial  sym- 
pathy which  mast  secure  a  thoughtful  perusal. 

Our  limits  will  allow  us  only  to  advert  to  the  leading  thought  in  the 
book,  when  we  could  wish,  if  this  were  the  proper  place,  to  republish 
the  whole  entire.  Dr.  Huntington  insists  throughout  that  ^home** — 
not  hotels  or  boarding  houses — but  that  the  '*  Christian  home^*  is  the 
place  where  the  principles  of  the  boy  who  is  to  be  a  student,  should  be 
carefully  formed  and  trained  from  the  first.  He  says:  '*To  ask  a 
college  government  to  play  the  father  to  lads  who  have  never  learned 
what  it  is  to  be  sons,  is  to  make  the  place  not  only  a  charity  school,  but 
a  foundling  hospital."  He  then  describes  the  points  of  peril,  and  the 
conditions  of  success  in  college  life.  He  specifies  the  lessons  that  the 
boy  should  be  taught  from  the  very  banning :  L  To  control  bis  ap- 
petites and  animal  passions ;  II.  To  obey  rightful  authority ;  III.  To 
respect  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  his  superiors  in  age,  in  official 
position,  and  wisdom;  IV.  To  love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake;  V.  To 
beware  of  an  inordinate  desire  of  popularity,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  seductive  to  those  whose  dispositions  and  manners  are  intrinsically 
attractive;  VL  To  cultivate  genuine  kindness  of  heart,  and  true 
gentlemanly  feeling;  YIL  Above  all,  religious  reverence  and  faith. 
How  little  has  a  faithful  Christian  parent  to  fear  for  a  son  who  has  been 
trained  with  such  principles.     Dr.  Huntington  says : 

"  The  average  age  at  which  Freshmen  enter  college,  is  now,  perhaps,  eighteen 
yeara.  Suppose  it  were  a  year  or  two  yonnger.  Does  it  seem  probable,  ac- 
cording to  all  we  know  of  the  moral  laws,  that  after  that  time,  and  within  a 
short  period,  desires  which  had  before  been  unfelt  should  break  out  into  sudden 
and  ungovernable  activity,  or  that  those  which  had  been  held  in  rational  sub- 
jection should  all  at  once  overmaster  their  restraints,  and  spring  up  with  prurient 
eagerness,  and  rush  into  shameless  license  f' 

The  Wild  Spoets  of  India.* — ^This  book  is  written  by  no  carpet 

*  The  Wild  8port$  of  India,  With  remarks  on  the  breeding  and  rearing  o? 
horses,  and  the  formation  of  Light  Irregular  Cavalry.  By  Capt  HimiT  Shaus- 
PBARi,  Commandant  Nagpore  Irregular  Force.  Boston:  Ticknor  Ss  Fielda 
1860.    12mo.    pp.  288.    $1.    [T.  H.  Pease,  New  Haven.] 
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kiii)(bt,  bj  no  ftbootar  of  small  game.  Tbe  aothor,  in  the  Ungoage  of 
India,  is  a  nhikmrn^  a  Imrra  Miartey  a  veritaUe  sob  of  Niinrod,  & 
mightj  hunter — one  who  has  delighted  to  follow  the  big  ganoe,  and  it 
tbe  risk  of  bis  life  ohafge  npon  boars  and  elephants,  b^otl  man-eatiBg 
tigers  in  tbe  jungle,  and  meet  panthers  in  hand-to-hand  %ht  He 
tells  his  stories  of  wild  adventure  as  a  bold  hunt»  ahoQld,  in  aright 
modest  and  atraighiforward  waj  which  is  reallj  DsaciBating.  Bat  be 
aims  at  something  more  than  story-teliing.  He  writes  with  an  end  is 
view.  He  has  seen  years  of  tough  service  in  India,  and  has  sons  witk 
him  in  the  army.  He  writes  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  men  of 
England  who  have  gone  out  to  spend  ther  lives  there.  He  tells  then, 
and  their  friends  at  home,  that  the  best  way  for  them,  to  keep  swsj 
from  the  thousand  temptations — the  gpiming  table,  and  the  other  ex- 
cesses to  which  they  are  exposed,  is  to  become  hunters.  Eidtemest 
they  must  and  will  have.  His  advice  to  them  is  to  become  bold  riden, 
skikmrmiy  riflemen  of  the  woods.  In  this  way  they  will  retain  tbeir 
health,  nerve,  energy  and  strength ;  do  a  real  aervioe  to  the  nati? es  in 
ridding  them  of  the  wild  beasts  that  prey  on  human  life,  and  secme 
for  themselves  a  green  old  age.  There  are  some  valuable  suppleroentsij 
chapters  on  the  breeds  of  horses  used  in  India,  and  on  Light  Irregolsr 
Cavalry,  which  proved  so  eflScient  an  arm  of  the  English  power  in  tbe 
days  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny. 

Rklioiocs  Extracts  from  Shakespkarx.* — This  is  a  book  of  rttber 
a  novel  character,  which  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  proring 
that  Shakespeare  lived  and  died  **  a  true  Protestant*  The  compile 
states  that  upon  visiting  Stratford-upon-Avon,  he  observed,  in  tbe  room 
where  the  *' Relics*'  are  exhibited,  a  large  written  paper  in  s  gilt 
frame,  termed  ^  a  copy  of  Shakespeare^s  will,"  drawn  up  in  the  Romao 
Catholic  form,  and  declared  to  be  a  faithful  copy  of  the  real  will  de- 
posited at  Doctors'  Commons.  Having  repeatedly  seen  printed  copies 
of  the  genuine  will,  it  was  apparent  to  him  that  a  fraudulent  attempt 
had  been  made  to  give  the  impression  that  Shakespeare  died  a  Papist 
This  book,  therefore,  has  been  prepared  to  set  the  matter  in  its  true 
light    In  the  first  place,  the  compiler  has  given  a  copy  of  tbe  pre- 

*  JUligiotu  mnd  Morml  Sentenc4i,  cuU«d  from  tbe  works  of  SbftkMpetre, 
oorapftred  with  sacred  psaeages  drmwn  fk^Mn  Uoly  Writ  From  the  En^ 
•dition.  With  an  Introductioa  by  FasDiaic  D.  HiTifTiaoTOX,  D.  D.  Be^M: 
James  Monroe  A  Co.    18S0.    12mo.    pp.  236. 
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amble  of  the  true  will  which  is  at  Doctors'  CominoDS ;  then  a  copy  of 
the  preamble  of  the  manuscript  which  is  exhibited  as  the  will  in  Slrat- 
ford-upon-Avon ;  with  the  assurance  that  there  is  no  will  of  Shakes- 
peare^s  with  such  a  preamble,  at  Doctors'  Commons.  He  then  gives 
a  very  extended  colleclion  of  passages  extracted  from  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  which  fill  two  hundred  pages  of  the  book,  and  certainly 
form  very  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  tenets  of  the  religion 
which  he  professed  were  not  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The 
compiler  is  himself  entirely  satisfied  that  it  is  proved  that  be  was  "  a 
true  and  worthy  member  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England.''  The 
book  is  quite  a  literary  curiosity ;  and  as  the  "  religious  extracts  "  are 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  corresponding  passages  from  the  Bible, 
they  furnish  proof,  in  a  very  interesting  way,  that  the  great  English 
dramatist  who  shows  such  marvelous  acquaintance  with  all  other  forms 
of  knowledge  was  not  less  familiar  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  An  intro* 
duction  to  the  American  edition  has  been  written  by  Rev.  Dr.  Fred- 
erick D.  Huntington. 

Major  Jack  Downino's  Lbttbbs.* — No  series  of  humorous  letters 
have  met  with  such  success  in  this  country  as  those  of  the  renowned 
Major  Jack  Downing.  They  were  political  squibs,  but  written  with  so 
much  good  natured  naivete  that  even  those  who  felt  that  the  satire  was 
directed  against  themselves,  joined  the  heartiest  in  the  universal  laugh. 
No  one  ever  succeeded  in  representing  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  traditionary  Yankee,  so  truthfully  as  their  author.  For  years  the 
letters  have  been  out  of  print  We  have  several  times  attempted  to 
procure  them,  but  have  always,  till  now,  been  unsuccessful.  A  whole 
generation  has  grown  up  who  only  know  of  the  original  letters  by 
tradition.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  a  new  edition  has  been  published 
by  Messrs.  Derby  <S?  Jackson,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  their 
author,  who  was  for  some  \Am%  incognito j  but  is  now  known  to  have  been 
Seba  Smith,  Esq.  He  informs  us,  in  the  preface,  that  the  first  Downbg 
letter  was  written  in  January,  1830,  and  published  in  the  Daily  Courier, 
a  paper  of  which  he  was  the  editor.  *^  At  that  time  the  two  political 
parties  in  Maine  were  so  evenly  balanced,  and  partisan  feeling  ran  so 
high,  that  it  was  six  weeks  before  the  state  legislature,  who  came  to- 

*  My  TJiirty  Yean  <mt  of  the  Senate.  By  M^jor  Jack  Downing.  Illustrated 
with  sixty- four  original  and  characteristic  engravings  on  wood.  New  York : 
Derby  <k  Jackson.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  458. 
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fether  in  PortUnd,  oo  the  ftnt  of  JaDoary,  were  able  to  of^gmnize  tnd  pro- 
eeed  with  the  botiDeesof  legielatioii.  The  politicai  papers  were  hot  and 
iuriottt,  and  there  wat  ao  ■mall  exdteiDeiit  throngfaont  the  state,  which 
eren  extended  to  other  portkms  of  the  countrj.**  At  this  janctnre  of 
affairs,  the  author  of  these  papers,  wishing  to  show  the  ridicaloas  pontioB 
of  the  legislature  in  its  tme  light,  and  also,  bj  something  ont  of  the  oom- 
moD  track  of  newspaper  writing,  to  giro  increased  interest  and  popu- 
larity to  his  little  daily  paper,  bethought  himself  of  the  plan  to  briiigt 
green,  unsophistieated  lad,  from  the  country,  into  town,  with  a  load  of 
ax  handles,  hoop  poles  and  other  notions,  for  sale ;  and  while  wsitiDg 
the  morements  of  a  dull  market,  let  him  blunder  into  the  halls  of  the 
legislature,  and  after  witnessing  for  some  days  their  strange  d^nngs,  at 
down  and  write  an  account  of  them  to  hia  friends  at  home,  in  his  ova 
plain  language.  Hie  plan  was  successful  almost  beyond  parslld.  The 
Arst  letter  made  so  strong  a  mark  that  others  had  to  follow,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  whole  town  read  them,  and  laughed ;  the  politidsns 
themselves  read  them,  and  thrir  wrathful,  fire-eating  visages  roUxed  to 
a  broad  grin.  The  Boston  papers  copied  them,  and  all  Boston  tittered 
over  them.  The  series  was  inaugurated,  and  must  go  on.  So  the 
letters  continued  from  time  to  time,  and  soon  w^e  universsllj  read 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  they  becsme 
more  national  in  their  character.  Major  Downing  went  on  to  Wssh- 
ington,  where  he  was  almost  Immediately  installed  as  ^  Gen.  Jacksoo'i 
right-hand  man."  Thenceforth  he  most  amusingly  and  persistentlj 
identified  himself  with  the  President  and  all  his  measures,  alws}s  using 
the  formula,  "^  I  and  tlie  Preddent**  The  letters  which  now  followed 
were  some  of  the  best  of  the  series,  and  show  how  the  Msjor  helped 
""the  General"  "^ fight  Biddle*s  Bank,"  seUle  the  Madawasca  boamUrT, 
put  down  "Nullification'*  in  South  Carolina,  and  how  together thcj 
made  the  tour  of  the  northern  and  eastern  states. 

Here  the  original  series  closed,  in  December  of  1833.  It  had  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  four  years  from  January,  1830.  In  1847,  da- 
ring Mr.  Polk*s  administration,  Mr.  Smith  commenced,  in  the  Nstional 
Intelligencer,  a  second  series  of  the  Downing  Letters.  Several  of  them 
we  read  on  their  pubtioation.  But  though  they  all  seem  to  hare  some 
spice  of  the  old  fun  in  them,  they  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  letten 
which  first  gained  a  reputation  for  Major  Downing.  Both  8erie^  with 
over  sixty  illustirations,  aro  bound  up  together  in  the  present  volani^ 
with  the  new  title  of  **  My  Thirty  Years  out  of  the  Senate." 
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Odd  Pkopli.* — ^This  is  a  book,  compiled  by  a  popular  writer,  Capt. 
MayDO  Reed,  which  contains  a  great  variety  of  information,  not  easily 
accessible  to  most  persons,  with  respect  to  "  Singular  Races  of  Men ;" 
tbe  localities  they  inhabit;  their  history;  their  modes  of  life ;  their  habits 
and  customs.  The  accounts  are  of  The  Bosjesmeny  or  Bushmen  of 
Soath  Africa;  The  Amazonian  Indians;  The  Water-Dwellers  of 
Maracaibo ;  The  Esquimaux  ;  The  Centaurs  of  the  ^  Oran  Chojco  /** 
The  FeegeeSj  or  Man  Eaters ;  The  Tongans^  or  Friendly  Islanders ;  lite 
Turcomans;  The  Ottomaes,  or  Dirt-Eaters ;  The  Comanehes^  or  Prairie 
Indians;  The  Pehuenches,  or  Pampas  Indians;  The  Tamparieos^  or 
Root-Diggers;  The  Guaraons,  or  Palm  Dwellers;  The  Laplanders; 
The  AndamanerSj  or  Mud-Bedaubers ;  The  Patagonian  Giants^  and 
Tlie  Fuegian  Dwarfs,    The  book  is  illustrated  with  engravings. 

Thk  Patient's  akd  Physician's  AiD.f — Let  all  who  would  keep 
full  and  vigorous  health  remember  the  old  proverb :  ''An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure  T'  On  this  subject  of  the  preservation 
of  health  there  is  proverbially  more  ignorance  and  carelessness  than 
on  almost  any  other.  The  book  before  us  is  not  written  with  the  view 
of  leading  people  to  be  their  own  physicians,  if  they  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  need  one ;  but  to  give  them  that  information  with  regard  to 
health  and  disease,  which  every  one  should  know.  It  is  a  manual,  and 
a  very  useful  one,  with  directions  *'  how  to  preserve  health  ;  what  to  do 
in  sudden  attacks,  or  until  the  doctor  comes ;  and  how  best  to  profit  by 
his  directions  when  given." 

Friends  in  Council.^ — ^Those  who  were  interested  in  tbe  first  series 
of  these  entertaining  *'  conversations,"  will  be  glad  to  know  that  two 
new  volumes  have  appeared,  and  are  published  by  Messrs.  Munroe  is 
Co.,  of  Boston.  We  give  a  list  of  some  of  the  subjects  discussed  : 
Worry,  War,  Criticism,  Biography,  Proverbs,  The  Miseries  of  Human 
Life,  Pleasantness,  Government,  Despotism. 

Odd  People.*  Being  a  popular  description  of  Singular  races  of  men.  By 
Capt  Matnb  Rkid.  With  Illustrations.  Ticknor  d^  Fields.  1860.  12mo. 
pp.  461.    16  cents.     [T.  H.  Pease,  New  Haven.] 

t  The  PatietU'i  and  PhyneianU  Aid  By  F.  M  Hukt,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  New 
York:  C.  M.  Saxton,  Barker  &  Co.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  866. 

X  Friends  in  Council,  A  series  of  Readings  and  Discourses  thereon.  A  new 
series.  Two  volumes.  Reprinted  from  the  English  edition.  Boston :  J.  Munroe 
A  Co.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  242, 280. 
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The  Eiobth  CoMMAKDMSirT.* — Our  readers  doubtless  all  recollect  the 
•tory  of  the  libnuiaii  who  placed  Mies  Edge  worth's  '^  Irish  Bolls ''ia 
his  catalogue,  under  the  title,  ^Agricultural  Wark$J*  We  think  tlie 
catalogue  makers  will  hare  to  be  on  their  guard,  or  some  equally  laud- 
able mistake  will  be  made  with  this  book.  It  is  certainly  not  a  theo- 
logical work,  nor  will  it  do  to  class  it  among  ^  works  on  morals  f 
although  it  roust  be  confessed  the  discussion  involves  some  iraportiat 
questions  of  morality.  To  he  brief^  the  particular  object  of  this  new 
treatise,  on  the  Eighth  Commandment,  is  to  stop  Englishmen  from 
Btealing  the  works  of  French  dramatic  authors.  Perhaps  this  announce- 
ment may  at  first  lead  some  persons  to  think  that  ihe  discussion  is 
altogether  of  local  interest,  and  about  a  subject  for  which  they  care  but 
little.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  great  part  of  the  book  will  not  be  of 
particular  interest  to  many  in  this  country.  Still  the  discussion  b 
really  respecting  the  important  question  of  an  International  Copyright. 
It  is  written  by  one  of  the  oddest,  quaintest,  yet  most  amusing  sod 
popular  writers  in  England.  To  those  who  have  read  the  author's  pre- 
vious works,  his  name  will  of  course  be  a  sufficient  attraction.  To 
those  who  have  not,  we  will  say— whether  for  amusement  or  instruction, 
the  book  is  well  worth  examination. 

In  concluding  his  treatise,  Mr.  Reade  says : 

**  lo  this  book,  I  bare  abused  tbe  qaick  and  the  dead  Kke  pickpodcet&  This  it 
not  altogether  mj  (anlt,  bat  partlj  thair  own,  for  being  piekpockota.  Scni  it  it 
all  the  more  pleasant  to  notice  bright  exceptions.  •  •  •  •  •  Tbe  first- 
class  publishers  in  the  United  States,  and  particnlarij  Messrs.  Appleton,  Xessn. 
Harper,  Messrs.  Ticknor  A  Fields,  paj  English  antbors  liberal  soma— for  what?— 
for  earlj  sheets,  a  mere  start  of  a  week  or  two,  in  adTance  of  the  pintcs. 
•  •  •  •  •  I  am  now  sending  out  these  sheets  to  Boston,  U.  S.,  with  t 
considerable  fear  that  Messrs.  Ticknor  k  Fields  will  lose  money  bj  their  spirit  in 
poblUhing  a  well  meaning,  unpopular  work  ;  bat  with  a  royal  senae  of  security, 
that,  if  thej  receive  profits,  they  will  fire  as  many  dollars  at  me,  or  p^'baps  Bore, 
than  their  balance  sheet  jnstifiea.* 

Quaker  QuiDDmis.f — This  becomingly  sober  jeu  cT  upril^  in  blank 
verse,  appears  to  have  been  written  by  a  somewhat  progressive  yoonj; 
Quaker.     It  consists  of  a  colloquy,  extending  over  thirty  pages,  between 

^The  Eighth  Commandment  By  Cbasus  Rbaoi.  Boston :  Ticknor  k  Fiddi 
1860.     12mo.    pp.  276.    75  cents.    [T.  H.  Pease,  New  Haren.] 

t  Quaktr  QuiddUUt;  or,  Friends  in  Conncil.  A  CoUoqny.  Boston:  Ooebr, 
Kichols,  Lee  A  Co.     186a     ISmo.    pp^  48. 
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the  conservative  Jeremiah  Austen  and  Samuel  Bonus,  in  which  they 
discuss  the  propriety  of  some  slight  relaxation : 

**  Id  those  requirements  which  restrain,  so  close 
Friends  in  the  matters  of  attire  and  speech.'' 

The  author  represents  himself  to  be  a  "  member"  by  birthright,  and 
to  have  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Friends  ''from  conviction."  He 
gives  us  the  views  which  he  advocates  from  the  mouth  of  Samuel 
Bonus: 

'*  And  can  it  be  that  our  peculiar  speech, 
And  vestments  hued  and  fashioned  by  a  rule 
Made  of  an  accident,  with  no  support 
But  weak  tradition,  are  the  pillars  strong, 
Which  give  us  all  our  beauty  and  our  strength  ? 
Are  we  by  tli/ett  distinctive  and  secure  ? 
Are  we  defended  from  the  world's  array 
By  this  environment  of  garb  and  speech  f* 
•  «•«•• 

**  And  have  the  law — 
The  Gospel  law,  the  law  by  love  fulfilled — 
And  the  blessed  ministry  of  the  daily  cross 
Done  all  their  work,  their  highest  triumph  found, 
When  singularity  of  diction  (called 
By  strange  misnomer  and  assumption  bold, 
Plainness  of  speech)  is  by  a  pronoun  gained, 
And  saying  *  John,'  instead  of  *  Mr,  Smiths  " 

We  have  been  interested  in  the  book  as  a  development  of  the  state 
of  feeling  within  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  we  must  own  that  we  pre- 
fer the  sentiments  of  the  author  to  his  poetry. 

Involuntary  Confessions.* — This  most  interesting  and  thrilling 
Esfay  is  taken  from  the  closing  chapter  of  the  second  edition  of  a  work 
on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  just  issued  from  the  press  by  Dr.  Stills  and 
the  author.  It  will  more  than  repay  a  perusal  for  the  exciting  interest 
of  its  narratives  of  horror,  and  the  materials  which  it  furnishes  for  the 
noble,  moral  argument,  which  is  suggested  at  its  close. 

^Involuntary  Confessions,  A  Monograph,  by  Francis  Wharton.  Philadel- 
phia :  Kay  <&  Brother.     1860.    8vo.    pp.  86. 
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VBW  BDinOKS  or  STAITDABD  WOBU. 

Tni  WoRKB  or  Fbakcis  Bacoh.  Fifteen  ToIameA.  Brown  k  Tag- 
gArd,  Boeton. 

Carltli^s  CmncAL  abtd  Misoellabsous  Ebsats.  Four  Tolnmei 
Brown  4  Taggard,  Boston. 

MiLMAH^t  Lativ  CHEiniAKrnr.  fight  yolames.  Sheldon  k  Co, 
New  York. 

iRnifG'tt  Wotxi.  National  edition.  Sixteen  rolnmei.  G.  P.  Pafc- 
nam,  New  York. 

lAyi2fQ*8  Lira  or  WAftHiKOTOH.  National  edition.  FlrevbliimeB. 
G.  P.  Putnam,  New  York. 

Till  reoentlj  our  American  publishers  have  been  obliged  to  confess  t 
hopeless  inferiority  to  their  English  competitors  in  all  that  perUins  to 
the  art  of  printing.  Occasionally  s  handsome  volume  has  been  issued 
from  the  American  press,  which  has  received  extraordinary  care;  bat 
the  highest  praise  b^towed  apon  it  has  been  that  it  approached,  in  its 
typography,  to  the  beauty  and  finish  of  an  English  book.  Every  stu- 
dent who  has  Iteen  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  English  editions  of  a  fev 
fiivorite  authors,  well  knows  with  what  gratification  his  eye  has  dwelt  on 
their  faultless  page^,  with  their  broad  margins  an<i  black,  shaqp  cut  letters. 
There  is  something  in  the  mere  feeling  of  the  heavy  leaves,  as  he  slowlj 
turns  them  over,  that  disposes  him  to  be  better  pleased  with  the  author 
he  is  reading.  Even  the  peculiar  perfume  that  clings  so  long  to  these 
imported  treasures  is  choicer  to  him  than  the  bouquet  of  a  ch<Mce  wise 
to  the  coaiiotsifiir. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  new  era  is  commencing  in  the  historj  of 
American  typoj^phy.  The  editions  of  standard  works  that  have  been 
given  to  the  public  within  the  past  kw  months,  furnish  a  new  proof  of 
our  advancing  civilization.  It  b  proof  at  least  that  in  the  opinion  of 
our  publishers  the  time  has  come  when  the  number  of  persons  among 
us  who  are  willing  to  buy  good  editions  of  works  of  the  highest  dsss 
is  sufficient  to  sustain  them  in  their  costly  enterprises.  The  appes^ 
anoe  of  the  volumes  whose  titles  we  have  given  above  will  satisfy  the 
roost  fastidious  taste,  and  it  now  rests  with  book-buyers  and  book- 
readers  throughout  the  land  to  show  their  appreciation  of  what  is  of* 
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fered  to  them  bj  their  own  couDtrjioen.    They  can  import  nothing  bq- 
perior  from  beyond  the  seas. 

The  separate  volumes  of  most  of  the  works  that  we  have  mentioned 
are  to  be  published  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  months.  We  shall  notice 
the  contents  of  each  one  as  it  appears,  and  give  such  other  information 
respecting  it  as  may  seem  necessary.*  Probably  in  the  course  of  the 
publication  we  shall  make  some  of  them  the  subjects  of  extended  re- 
view. They  are  all  so  well  known  to  the  public,  and  bear  such  high 
rank  in  our  classical  literature,  that  we  doubt  not  the  anouncement  of 
their  appearance  will  be  hailed  with  increasing  pleasure. 

The  Works  of  Lord  Bacon.* — This  new  edition  of  the  works  of 
one  who  still  ranks  among  the  very  first  of  English  statesmen  and 
philosophers,  is  published  by  Messrs.  Brown  k  Taggard,  of  Boston. 
The  volumes,  which  are  to  be  fifteen  in  number,  are  to  be  exact  re- 
prints of  the  latest  and  best  English  editions,  of  which  the  editors  are 
Messrs.  James  Spedding,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Robert 
Leslie  Ellis,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  and 
Douglas  Denon  Heath,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  the  English  edition  the  works  are  arranged  in 
three  classes :  1st,  the  Philosophical ;  2d,  the  Literary  and  Professional ; 
and  8d,  the  Occasional.  The  present  republication  commences  with 
the  second  class ;  and  the  single  volume  which  has  just  been  given  to 
the  public  is  accordingly  the  eleventh  of  the  whole  series,  but  the  first 
of  the  Literary  and  Professional  works.  It  is  intended  that  at  least 
one  volume  shall  be  issued  each  month  till  the  whole  is  completed. 
The  edition  is  stereotyped  and  printed  by  Messrs.  U.  0.  Houghton 
k  Co.,  of  the  "Riverside  Press,"  Cambridge,  whose  names  are  a 
guarantee  of  the.  excellence  of  their  workmanship.  Each  volume  is  to 
be  printed  in  crown  octavo,  and  is  to  be  of  about  five  hundred  pages. 

The  contents  of  the  eleventh  volume  are :  The  History  of  the  Reign 
of  King  Henry  VJI. — The  Beginning  of  the  History  of  the  Reign  of 

•  The  Workt  of  Fratieis  Baeon^  Baron  of  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Albans,  and 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  Collected  and  edited  by  Jamss  Spkddino, 
H.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Bobkrt  Leslie  Ellis,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  and  Douglas  Denon  Heath,  Barrister^t-Law, 
late  FeUow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Volume  XL  Being  Volume  I  of 
the  Literary  and  Profesaional  Works.  Boston :  Pablished  by  Brown  &  Taggard. 
1860.     12mo.    pp.  461. 
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King  Henry  VIIL — ^Tbe  Beginning  of  tiie  History  of  Greit  Britm— 
And  "  /«  Fdicem  Memoriam  Blizahetkce,  Anglim  Beghue ;  with  la 
English  translfttion. 

As  there  is  no  public  chamcter  of  his  age  abont  whom  more  direne 
opinions  haro  been  entertained  and  expreased  than  about  the  dntingiii^ 
author  of  these  works,  it  will  naturally  be  a  question  with  all.  How  an 
the  life  and  senrices  and  literary  works  of  Lord  Bacon  estimated  by  the 
editors  of  this  new  edition  f  For  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  quote  ai 
extract  from  tho  **  general  prefiKse,**  which  gives  no  doabtfbl  indication 
of  their  tiews : 

"  He  did  good  serried  when  ht  decUred  with  ill  the  weight  of  his  totboritj 
and  of  his  eloquence  that  the  tme  end  of  knowledge  is  the  glory  of  the  Creator 
and  the  reKef  of  man*a  tftate.  The  spirit  of  this  declsratioa  rana'tliroagfao&t 
hi«  writinga^  and  we  traat  has  worked  for  good  npoa  the  generstioiie  bj  vbkk 
tbej  have  been  st«died«  And  aa  be  showed  his  wisdom  is  cowplmg  together 
thinga  divine  and  human,  so  has  he  shown  it  also  in  tracing  the  deaarcatioa 
between  them,  and  in  rebuking  those  who  by  confoonding  religion  and  phikeophj 
were  in  danger  of  making  the  one  heretical  and  the  other  auperstitioos.* 

In  this  volume  there  is  a  st«;el  engraving  of  "  Francis  Bacon  wbes  a 
boy,"  from  a  colored  bust  in  terra-coita.  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Yero- 
laro,  which  has  probably  been  at  Oorhambury  aince  1572. 

For  the  inibrmation  of  those  of  our  readers  who  live  in  New  Hsrsa 
and  its  vicinity,  we  stau  thiU  Thomas  H.  Psasb,  Booksella-,  has  beeo 
appointed  by  Ifesara.  Brown  k  Taggard  special  agent  for  obtaining  sub- 
scribers. Price,  per  volume :  In  doth,  >1.50.  In  sheep,  |2.  In  bslP 
calf,  gilt,  12.50.     In  half-calf;  antique,  t2.50. 

Carltxs^s  Critioal  akd  Misckllansoub  Ebsats.* — A  new  editios 
of  the  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Eisays  of  Thomas  Carlyle  has  bea 
for  a  long  time  a  desideratum.  We  are  no  wholesale  admirers  either 
of  the  style  or  the  sentiments  of  this  "Jeremiah  of  modem  Umesf 
still  we  welcome  this  superb  edition  of  some  of  the  best  of  his  writiof, 
with  real  pleasure.  The  collection  has  been  arranged  and  edited  bj 
himself.  Conspicuous  among  the  contents  are  those  famous  contribi- 
tioDs  to  the  Edinburgh  and  other  leading  English  Reviews,  which  served 
so  well  to  introduce   the  great  literary  characters  of  Germany  to  ibe 

•  Critiea!  and  Mlictllaneou*  Suayw,  Collected  and  republished.  Bj  Thoiub 
Cakltli.  In  fonr Tolnmes.  pp.491,  490,  480,  624.  Boston:  Brown  *  Tig- 
pard,  25  and  27  ComhUl.  186a  [For  sale  in  New  Hsren  by  T.  H.  Pust 
Price  |5.] 
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acqaaiDtance  of  the  English  reading  public  These  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  four  volumes.  But  there  are  also  the  well  known  essays 
and  reviews  on  Burns^  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Mirabeau,  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson ;  and  a  great  number  of  other  shorter  productions,  such,  for 
example,  as  Thoughts  on  the  Death  of  his  old  school-fellow,  Edward 
Irving,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  preserved  in  so  convenient  a  place  for 
reference.  Oarlyle's  writings  have  been  read,  probably,  by  greater 
numbers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  on  the  other.  No  library, 
public  or  private,  can  well  dispense  with  this  convenient  and  elegant 
edition  of  what  are  everywhere  .acknowledged  to  be  some  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  age.  In  the  first  volume 
there  is  a  most  life-like  steel  engraving  from  an  original  likeness  in  the 
possession  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Esq. 

Dean  Milman^s  Latin  Christianitt.* — Our  readers  will  be  grati- 
fied to  know  that  Messrs.  Sheldon  h  Company,  of  New  York,  have 
undertaken  the  republication  of  Dean  Mil  man's  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  than  which,  no  more  important  contribution  has  ever  been 
made  to  the  history  of  mediaeval  Europe.  The  work  will  be  published 
in  eight  volumes,  of  which,  the  first  has  already  appeared.  It  is  a 
crown  octavo  of  544  pages,  printed  by  Messrs.  H.  O.  Houghton  <fe  Co., 
at  the  *^  Riverside  Press,"  Cambridge,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  anything 
that  has  come  from  the  American  press.  Thb  first  volume  has  reached 
us  just  as  the  last  pages  of  this  Number  are  passing  under  our  eye ; 
and  at  present  we  shall  do  no  more  than  give  some  few  extracts  from 
the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  in  the  English  Reviews : 

"No  such  work,"  sajs  tbe  Quarterly  Review,  (Vol.  xcv,  p.  39,)  •*has  ap- 
peared in  English  ecclesiastical  literature — none  which  combines  such  breadth  of 
view  with  such  depth  of  research— such  high  literary  and  artistic  eminence  with 
such  patient  and  elaborate  investigation — such  appreciation  of  the  various  forms 
of  greatness  and  goodness  with  such  force  of  conception  and  execution — none 
which  exhibits  so  large  an  amount  of  that  fearlessness  of  results  which  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  impartial  judgment  and  trustworthy  statement** 

**  Dr.  Milman,"  says  the  North  British  Review,  (Vol  xxii,  p.  HI,)  "has  many 
of  the  qualities  of  a  great  historian,  and  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  among 
modern  writers  of  Church  history.  In  the  fundamental  point  of  all,  truth  of 
statement,  founded  on  careful  research  and  honest  judgment,  he  has  entirely 

•  Hittory  of  Latin  Christianity ;  including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Nicolas  V.    By  Hbnrt  Hart  Milman,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.    In 
Eight  Volumes.    Volume  I.    New  York :  Sheldon  A  Company.    1860.     12mo. 
VOL.  xvin.  74 
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Miiii«d  M.  la  the  prooMt  of  faiTettigatioo,  hm  U  alwajt  uudoat  uA  pttieat, 
and  In  formhig  hii  JudgmenU  eandid  and  impariUL  ....  HU  sludj  of  tbe 
lamet  wbieh  he  describes  U  complete :  no  original  soorce  seems  to  hare  esetpol 
the  Ttnr  wide  range  of  his  reading :  and  the  opioioos  of  modern  vriters,  es- 
pecially thoM  of  German  J,  hare  been  duly  weighed,  and  where  necessary  no- 
ticed. And  to  this  carefol  research  and  honest  Judgment  he  adds  tbstpodk 
ttTeUaeas  of  Imagiaation  wliieh  makes  each  man  and  each  period  lire  as  they  pss 
before  na.** 

"No  writer  of  onr  time."  says  the  Edinbnrgh  ReTiew,  (Jan.  1858,  p^  W.) 
could  delineate  the  sereral  phases  of  Christian  history  with  greater  briUianey  aod 
animation,  or  with  sounder  Judgment  and  more  solid  learning.  The  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages  has  twice  before  been  snrreyed  by  English  historians  of  no 
oommoo  emloenee,  but  we  are  guilty  of  no  disparagement  to  them  in  aseertiiig 
thai  Dr.  Milman  has  completed  their  woik.  That  element  of  ocdesiastical  paver 
and  Influence,  which  was  an  object  of  scorn  and  aTersion  to  Gibbon,  and  of 
oompamtive  indifference  to  HaUam,  has  now,  for  the  first  time,  by  any  EogU 
Protestant  writer,  been  restored  to  iU  true  position  as  the  riul  center  of  mt- 
dSaral  society,  ctriliaation,  history,  and  art.  The  soli^  of  tiiis  history  is  pro- 
fesMdly  oonfined  to  that  of  Latin  Christiaidty ;  but  as  the  refigious  history  of 
man  inTolvca  In  &ct  his  whole  history,  so  that  of  Latin  Christianity  is  Tirtaily 
the  history  of  Christianity  throughout  the  worid.  The  easentisl  distiaetisn, 
howerer,  between  the  religious  derelopments  of  the  East  and  West, Dean  Mihian 
has  seised  with  hsppy  originality  and  drawn  out  with  the  greatest  force  md 
clearaesa ;  nor  haTe  the  fundamental  differences  of  idea,  which  lay  at  the  root  of 
this  diversity,  been  traced  to  their  source  with  equal  discemroent  by  inr  pr^ 
ceding  writer,  or  set  forth  in  such  masteriy  reBel** 

The  publishers  inform  us  that  their  edition  is  to  be  r  reprint  of  the 
lust  London  edition,  and  is  to  surpass  it  in  convenience  of  form,  snd 
beauty  of  typography.  They  offer  it  at  about  one-half  the  English 
price. 

F.  T.  Jarmak,  Bookseller,  is  the  Agent  for  New  Haven  and  vicinity. 
Price  per  volume :  In  cloth,  $1.60 ;  in  sheep,  $2 ;  in  half-calf,  gilt, 
•2.60 ;  in  hali^calf,  antique,  12.50.  One  volume,  or  the  entire  set 
will  be  sent  by  mail  at  these  prices.  For  eleven  dollars,  in  advance, 
the  entire  set  of  eight  volumes  will  be  sent  by  mail,  as  the  volumes 
are  issued,  postage  prepaid. 

Ibvino*8  Works. — It  is  intended  by  the  publisher,  Mr.  George  P. 
Putnam,  that  the  new  "national  edition,"  as  it  is  cidled,  of  the  woA* 
of  Washington  Irving,  shall  surpass  all  the  many  former  editions  which 
have  at  various  times  appeared.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  everywheie 
recogniaed  hereafter  as  the  ttandard  edition.  We  have  receired 
Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York;  The  Sketch-Book;  Brscebridge 
Hall;  and  The  Traveler.     In  beauty  of  typography,  and  in  ill  ih»« 
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contributeB  to  el^^ance  of  appearance,  these  volumes  are  certainly  nn- 
rivaled.  Tbej  are  printed  upon  tinted  paper,  and  are  illustrated  with 
many  excellent  engravings. 

'  Irvinq*8  Life  of  Wabhikoton. — Mr.  George  P.  Putnam  has  com- 
menced also  the  publication  of  a  new  edi  Jon  of  Irving*s  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, in  five  volumes,  crown  octavo.  They  are  to  be  in  every  way  uni- 
form with  the  ^national  edition,"  which  we  have  just  spoken  of. 
The  firAt  two  volumes  have  already  appeared.  They  are  illustrated 
with  numerous  engravings. 

Iryiko^s  Life  or  Columbus. — The  first  volume  of  this  work  has 
come  to  us  just  as  these  last  pages  are  passing  through  the  press.  The 
public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Putnam  for  furnishing,  in  this  volume,  several 
engravings  and  illustrations,  which  add  much  to  the  value  of  this  new 
edition.  They  will  be  examined  with  great  curiosity,  especially  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  engraving.  There 
is  a  fine  portrait  of  Columbus,  engraved  on  steel,  from  a  picture  in  the 
Bibliotkeque  du  Boi^  in  Paris.  There  is  another  portrait  of  him,  en- 
graved on  wood,  very  unlike  the  first,  but  probably  more  reliable  as  a 
likeness,  which  purports  to  be  a  fac-simile  of  a  wood-cut  in  ^  De  Bry's 
Voyages.'*  The  author  states  that  it  was  copied  by  his  son  from  a 
portrait  of  Columbus  which  had  been  taken  by  order  of  the  £jng  and 
Queen  of  Castile,  before  the  great  navigator  left  Spain  on  his  first 
western  expedition.  There  are,  besides,  copies  of  two  other  curious 
wood-cutji,  found  in  ''  De  Bry's  Voyages."  But  what  will  be  examined 
\Hith  most  interest,  is  a  collection  of  five  strange-looking  and  grotesque 
wood-cuts,  which  are  said  to  0e  fac-similes  of  the  illustrations  which 
were  given  in  the  first  authentic  dot.ument  which  made  known  through 
Europe  the  discoveries  of  Columbus.  Tlie  document  referred  to  is  a 
volume  of  but  nine  pages,  and  is  now  a  great  bibliographical  curiosity. 
A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  public  library  of  Milan. 

Salmagundi.* — ^Uniform  with  the  "National  Edition  "  of  the  works  of 


*  Salmagundi;  or  the  Whimwbams  and  Opinions  of  Lsuncelot  Langsta/T,  Esq. 
By  William  Irving,  Jamxs  Eieke  Fauldimo,  and  Washington  Irving.  Printed 
from  the  original  edition,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  by  Evert  A.  Duyckink, 
New  York :  George  P.  Putnam,  116  Nassau  street.  1860.  One  volume.  Crown 
oetavo.    Tinted  paper,    pp.  412.   Price  |1.5a    [T.  H.  Pease,  New  Haven.] 
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WatbiDgtofi  Inriog,  Mr.  George  P.  Patomin  kas  repnblkked  the  Cbdoob 
SaUma^umdi  Pmpan,  which  §fij  odd  jtm  ago  prodaced  '^  every  bov 
and  then,  and  semi-oocasioiiallj,'*  a  world  of  aensadoii  at  all  the  ''lei 
tables  **  of  New  York.  Mr.  Potoam  has  done  a  very  good  thing  in  gif- 
ing  the  public  this  hanaoiiM  reprint.  Tbaie  ara  manj  reaaont  wbj  S§I- 
magundi  most  erer  ha?e  a  hold  upon  the  American  public,  and  aa  im- 
portant place  in  oar  national  liieratsre.  la  point  of  time  it  was  oae  of 
the  earliest  attempts  at  this  pecnliar  spedea  of  writing  in  the  coantij. 
Its  hnmoroos  and  genial  sketches  and  satires  on  men  and  tbii^  lo 
much  in  the  style  of  the  ^  Spectator,^  give  oa  a  better  insight  into  New 
York  society,  as  it  waa  at  the  beginning  of  the  oentary,  than  anything 
else  we  have.  And  if  this  were  not  enough^  the  names  alone  of  the 
authors,  Wiluam  Ikting,  Jamss  IL  Paulding,  and  Wasbikgtoi 
laTiKG,  though  they  were  always  rather  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
Papers  as  the  *'  trivial  sport  of  their  boyish  davs,**  would  be  saffideot  to 
keep  the  book  erer  fresh  in  remembrance. 

For  those  who  know  what  Salmmffundi  is,  the  annooncement  of  this 
handsome  reprint  will  be  enough  to  revive  manj  pleaaant  reeollections 
of  years  long  gone  bye.  For  those  who  do  not,  and  for  the  genersiion 
DOW  coming  upon  the  stage,  we  will  quote  the  motto  which  we  remem- 
ber aa  always  figuring  on  the  covers  of  the  old  numbers^ 

**  In  hoc  est  hoax,  cum  qdz  et  jokesez, 

Kt  nnokeiDp  tossten,  rosstem  foUcMz, 

Fee,  Fs«.  Fan. 

With  bsked  and  boiled,  and  stewed  and  toasted; 

And  fried  and  boiled,  and  smoked  and  roasted. 

We  treat  the  town.** 

BOOKS  RECnVED,  SOME  OF  WfllCH  WILL  BS  NOTICKD  IN  THB  KSXT 
KUMBBR. 

A  Greek  Grammar^  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Jambs  Hadlit, 
Professor  in  Yale  College,  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Ca  186a 
12mo.     pp.  366. 

The  Benefits  of  ChritCt  Death.  Originally  written  in  lulian.  By 
AoKio  Palbario.  Now  reprinted  from  an  ancient  English  trasslstion. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  John  Aybr,  M.  A.  Boston  :  Gould  k 
Lincoln.     1800.     16mo.     pp.  160. 

Recent  Inquiries  in  Tkiology,      Bj  eminent  English  Churduoes. 
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*<  Being  Essays  and  Reviews.^^  Reprinted  from  the  second  Londou 
edition.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  H. 
Huntington,  D.  D.  Boston:  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.  1860.  12mo. 
pp.  480. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bihle^  comprising  its  Antiquities,  Biography, 
Geography,  and  Natural  History.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.  D. 
In  two  volumes.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  ife  Co.  1860.  Vol.  L  A. — 
J.     pp.  1176. 

Historical  Pictures  Retotiched.  A  volume  of  Miscellanies.  By  Mrs. 
Dall.    Boston :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.     1860.     16mo.    pp.  402. 

Christ  our  Life,  The  Scriptural  argument  for  Immortality  through 
Christ  alone.    By  C.  J.  Hudson.     12 mo.     pp.  160. 

The  Agamemnon  of  JEschylus,  With  notes,  and  a  metrical  table. 
New  edition,  revised.  By  C.  C.  Felton,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Harvard 
University.     Boston :  James  Monroe  <fe  Co.     1859.     12mo.    pp.185. 

The  Oorgias  of  Plato,  chiefly  according  to  Stallbaum's  text,  with 
notes,  by  Theodore  D.  Woolset,  President  of  Yale  College.  New 
edition,  with  additions.  Boston :  James  Munroe  di;  Co.  1860.  12mo. 
pp.  242. 

The  /,  //,  ///  Philippics  of  Demosthenes.  With  historical  intro- 
ductions and  critical  and  explanatory  notes.  By  M.  J.  Smead,  Ph.  D. 
New  edition,  revised.  Boston  :  James  Munroe  h  Co.  1859.  12mo. 
pp.  249. 

American  History.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
maps  and  engravings.  VoL  I.  Discovery  of  America.  New  York : 
Sheldon  <fe  Co.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  280. 

A  Treasury  of  Scripture  Stories.  Contents :  I,  Samson ;  II,  Noah ; 
III,  Ruth;  IV,  Samuel;  V,  David;  VI,  Joseph.  Beautifully  illustrated 
with  colored  plates,  from  original  designs  by  the  fiist  American  artists. 
New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.     1860.     12mo. 

PAMPHLETS  REOBIYCD. 

Our  Triennial  Catalogue.  A  Discourse  addressed  to  the  Alumni  of 
Yale  College,  at  their  annual  meeting,  July  25,  1860.  By  William  B. 
Spragce,  D.  D.     1860.     8vo.     pp.  76. 

delations  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  the  work  of  Home  Missions, 
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Beport  of  Ui6  General  AssemU/s  Commieuoii  of  InvesUgAUon ;  pre- 
sented at  PiUsburgh,  May,  1^.     Ne#  York :  12mo.     pp.  48. 

What  is  Pnaeking  f  A 'Sermon  preacbed  on  the  occasion  of  tb« 
Ordination  of  TSeoTge  W.  Lather,  A.  M.,  as  Pastor  of  the  Bsptist 
Church  in  Nonralk,  Conn.,  Sept  30,  -1859.  Bj  Rev.  Gioroi  W.  Ea- 
TON,  D.  D.     1860.     12010.     pp.  29. 

The  Chriitian^  Rat  and  Rew€trd.  A  Discoorae  roemonal  o^  Wil- 
liam C.  Conner,  Esq.,  preached  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Nev 
Albany,  Ind.,  March  85,  1 860,  the  first  Sunday  after  his  death.  By  Joh5 
G.  ATTiRBuar,  Pastor.    8vo.    pp.  23. 

Nothing  to  h$  Lott.  A  Baccalaureate  SermcHi,  delirered  at  WiDiams- 
town,  Mass.,  July  29,  1860.  By  Maek  Hopkiks,  D.  D^  Preudent  of 
Willianis  College.     12ma     pp.  28. 

Th4  Relation  of  thi  Sunday  School  to  the  Church,  A  Review  of  Dr. 
Huntington^s  Address  before  the  State  Conv«)tion  of  Maasschosetts 
Sunday  Sehool  Teachers,  at  Worcester,  June  13,  1860.  By  Rbv.  N. 
M.  WiLUAMS.     Boston  :  Gould  4  Lincoln.    24nia     pp.  48. 

The  Death  threatened  to  Adam.  With  its  bearing  on  the  Annihi- 
lation of  the  Wicked.  By  J.  Nbwtoh  Baown,  D.  D.  Philadelphia: 
Smith,  Engliah  db  Co.     1860.     24mo.     pp.  29. 

Peat,  Mucky  and  Commercial  lianuree.  Prof.  Johnson's  Report  to 
the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Society  in  1857-8.     8vo.    pp.  1*74. 

The  Development  of  Prophecy.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel ;  A 
prophecy  relating  to  the  King  of  the  North  and  the  King  of  the  Soollif 
detailing  the  contests  between  Rome  and  the  Church.  By  a  Layroao. 
8vo.    pp  32. 

Me  Ilouic  of  Many  Mansions,  A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  fnneral 
of-  Mrs.  John  M.  Parker,  at  the  Congregational  Church  in  Hamburg, 
November  7th,  1859.  By  Rev.  R  F.  Burr.  Published  by  request- 
With  An  Obituary  Notice^  by  Rev.  A.  8.  Francm,  Pastor  of  the  ^V 
folk  Street  M.  E.  Church,  New  York.     8vo.    pp.  20» 

Congregationalism.  A  Sunday  Morning  Discourse  in  the  Plymouth 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  March  20th,  1859.  By  Burdett  Hart.  8vo.  pp.  18. 

The  Missouri  Valley  and  Lay  Preaching.  By  Francis  Whaktos. 
8vo.     pp.  44. 

The  Documents  in  (he  case  of  James  Richards.    8vo.     pp.  55. 
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